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SCENE  IN  VIRGINIA  CITY. 


I WAS  prepared  to  find  great  changes  on  the 
route  from  Carson  to  Virginia  City.  At 
Empire  City — which  was  nothing  but  a  sage- 
desert  inhabited  by  Dutch  Nick  on  the  occasion 
of  my  early  explorations — I  was  quite  bewildered 
with  the  busy  scenes  of  life  and  industry.  Quartz- 
mills  and  saw-mills  had  completely  usurped  the 
valley  along  the  head  of  the  Carson  River ;  and 
now  the  hammering  of  stamps,  the  hissing  of 
steam,  the  whirling  clouds  of  smoke  from  tall 
chimneys,  and  the  confused  clamor  of  voices 
from  a  busy  multitude,  reminded  one  of  a  man- 
ufacturing city.  Here,  indeed,  was  progress  of 
a  substantial  kind. 

Further  beyond,  at  Silver  City,  there  were 


similar  evidences  of  prosperity.  From  the  de- 
scent into  the  canon  through  the  Devil's  Gate, 
and  up  the  grade  to  Gold  Hill,  it  is  almost  a 
continuous  line  of  quartz-mills,  tunnels,  dumps, 
sluices,  water-wheels,  frame  shanties,  and  grog- 
shops. 

Gold  Hill  itself  has  swelled  into  the  propor- 
tions of  a  city.  It  is  now  practically  a  continu- 
ation of  Virginia.  Here  the  evidences  of  busy 
enterprise  are  peculiarly  striking.  The  whole 
hill  is  riddled  and  honey-combed  with  shafts  and 
tunnels.  Engine-houses  for  hoisting  are  perched 
on  points  apparently  inaccessible  ;  quartz-mills 
of  various  capacities  line  the  sides  of  the  cafion ; 
the  main  street  is  well  flanked  by  brick  stores, 
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hotels,  express-offices,  saloons,  restaurants,  pros- 

gcries,  and  all  those  attractive  places  of  resort 
which  go  to  make  up  a  flourishing  mining  town. 
Even  a  newspaper  is  printed  here,  which  I  know 
to  be  a  spirited  and  popular  institution,  having 
been  viciously  assailed  by  the  same.  A  runaway 
team  of  horses,  charging  full  tilt  down  the  street, 
greeted  our  arrival  in  a  lively  and  characteristic 
manner,  and  came  very  near  capsizing  our  stage. 
One  man  was  run  over  some  distance  below,  and 
partially  crushed  ;  but  as  somebody  was  killed 
nearly  every  day,  such  a  meagre  result  afforded 
no  general  satisfaction. 

Descending  the  slope  of  the  ridge  that  divides 
Gold  Hill  from  Virginia  City  a  strange  scene  j 
attracts  the  eye.  He  who  gazes  upon  it  for  the 
first  time  is  apt  to  doubt  if  it  be  real.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  another  spot  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe  that  presents  a  scene  so  weird  and  desolate 
in  its  natural  aspect,  yet  so  replete  with  busy 
life,  so  animate  with  human  interest.  It  is  as 
if  a  wondrous  battle  raged,  in  which  the  com- 
batants  were  man  and  earth.  Myriads  of 
swarthy,  bearded,  dust-covered  men  are  pierc- 
ing  into  the  grim  old  mountains,  ripping  them  j 
open,  thrusting  murderous  holes  through  their 
naked  bodies  ;  piling  up  engines  to  cut  out  their 
vital  arteries ;  stamping  and  crushing  up  with 
infernal  machines  their  disemboweled  frag- 
ments, and  holding  fiendish  revels  amidst  the 
chaos  of  destruction ;  while  the  mighty  earth, 
blasted,  barren,  and  scarred  by  the  tempests  of 
ages,  fiercely  affronts  the  foe — smiting  him  with 
disease  and  death,  scoffing  at  his  puny  assaults  | 


with  a  grim  scorn  ;  ever  grand  in  his  desolation, 
ever  dominant  in  the  infinity  of  his  endurance. 
"Come!"  lie  seems  to  mutter,  "dig,  delve, 
pierce,  and  bore,  with  your  picks,  your  shovels, 
and  your  infernal  machines;  wring  out  of  my 
veins  a  few  globules  of  the  precious  blood ; 
hoard  it,  spend  it,  gamble  for  it,  bring  perdition 
to  your  souls  with  it — do  what  you  will,  puny 
insects  !  Sooner  or  later  the  death-blow  smites 
you,  and  Earth  swallows  you  !  From  earth  you 
came — to  earth  you  go  again  !" 

The  city  lies  on  a  rugged  slope,  and  is  singu- 
larly diversified  in  its  uprisings  and  downfall- 
ings.  It  is  difficult  to  determine,  by  any  system 
of  observation  or  measurement,  upon  what  prin- 
ciple it  was  laid  out.  My  impression  is  that  it 
was  never  laid  out  at  all,  but  followed  the  dips, 
spurs,  and  angles  of  the  immortal  Comstock. 
Some  of  the  streets  run  straight  enough  ;  others 
seem  to  dodge  about  at  acute  angles  in  search 
of  an  open  space,  as  miners  explore  the  subter- 
ranean regions  in  search  of  a  lead.  The  cross- 
streets  must  have  been  forgotten  in  the  original 
plan — if  ever  there  was  a  plan  about  this  eccen- 
tric city.  Sometimes  they  happen  accidentally 
at  the  most  unexpected  points ;  and  sometimes 
they  don't  happen  at  all  where  you  are  sure  to 
require  them.  A  man  in  a  hurry  to  get  from 
the  upper  slope  of  the  town  to  any  opposite  point 
below  must  try  it  under-ground  or  over  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  or  take  the  customary  cir- 
cuit of  half  a  mile.  Every  body  seems  to  have 
built  wherever  he  could  secure  a  lot.  The  two 
main  streets,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  so  far 
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regular  as  to  follow  pretty  nearly  the  direction 
of  the  Comstock  lead.  On  the  lower  slope,  or 
plateau,  the  town,  as  viewed  from  any  neighbor- 
ing eminence,  presents  much  the  appearance  of 
a  vast  number  of  shingle-roofs  shaken  down  at 
random,  like  a  jumbled  pack  of  cards.  All 
the  streets  are  narrow,  except  where  there  are 
but  few  houses,  and  there  they  are  wide  enough 
at  present.  The  business  part  of  the  town  has 
been  built  up  with  astonishing  rapidity.  In  the 
spring  of  18G0  there  was  nothing  of  it  save  a  few 
frame  shanties  and  canvas  tents,  and  one  or  two 
rough  stone  cabins.  It  now  presents  some  of 
the  distinguishing  features  of  a  metropolitan 
city.  Large  and  substantial  brick  houses,  three 
or  four  stories  high,  with  ornamental  fronts, 
have  filled  up  most  of  the  gaps,  and  many  more 
are  still  in  progress  of  erection.  The  oddity  of 
the  plan,  and  variety  of  its  architecture — com- 
bining most  of  the  styles  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  some  but  little  known  to  the  moderns — give 
this  famous  city  a  grotesque,  if  not  picturesque, 
appearance,  which  is  rather  increased  upon  a 
close  inspection. 

Immense  freight- wagons,  with  ponderous 
wheels  and  axles,  heavily  laboring  under  pro- 
digious loads  of  ore  for  the  mills,  or  groaning 
with  piles  of  merchandise  in  boxes,  bales,  bags, 
and  crates,  block  the  narrow  streets.  Powerful 
teams  of  horses,  mules,  or  oxen,  numbering 
from  eight  to  sixteen  animals  to  each  wagon, 
make  frantic  efforts  to  drag  these  land  schooners 
over  the  ruts,  and  up  the  sudden  rises,  or  through 
the  sinks  of  this  rut-smitten,  ever-rising,  ever- 
sinking  city.   A  pitiable  sight  it  is  to  see  them  ! 


Smoking  hot,  reeking  with  sweat,  dripping  with 
liquefied  dust,  they  pull,  jerk,  groan,  fall  back, 
and  dash  forward,  tumble  down,  kick,  plunge, 
and  bite ;  then  buckle  to  it  again,  under  the 
galling  lash  ;  and  so  live  and  so  struggle  these 
poor  beasts,  for  their  pittance  of  barley  and  hay, 
till  they  drop  down  dead.  How  they  would  wel- 
come death  if  they  had  souls !  Yet  men  have 
souls,  and  work  hard  too  for  their  miserable  pit- 
tance of  food.  How  many  of  the  countless  mill- 
ions of  the  earth  yearn  for  death  or  welcome  its 
coining  ?  Even  the  teamsters  that  drive  these 
struggling  labor-worn  brutes  seem  so  fond  of  life 
that  they  scorn  eternity.  Brawny,  bearded  fel- 
lows they  are  ;  their  faces  so  ingrained  with  the 
dust  and  grit  of  earth,  and  tanned  to  such  an 
uncertain  hue  by  the  scorching  suns  and  dry 
winds  of  the  road,  that  for  the  matter  of  identity 
they  might  as  well  be  Hindoos  or  Belooches. 
With  what  malignant  zeal  they  crack  their  leather- 
thonged  whips,  and  with  what  ferocious  vigor 
they  rend  the  air  with  their  imprecations!  0 
Plutus  !  such  swearing — a  sliding  scale  of  oaths 
to  which  swearing  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world 
is  as  the  murmuring  of  a  gentle  brook  to  the 
volume  and  rush  and  thunder  of  a  cataract.  The 
fertility  of  resource  displayed  by  these  reckless 
men  ;  their  ready  command  of  metaphor  ;  their 
marvelous  genius  for  strange,  startling,  and 
graphic  combination  of  slang  and  profanity ; 
their  grotesque  originality  of  inflexion  and  cli- 
max; their  infatuated  credulity  in  the  under- 
standing of  dumb  animals  ;  would  in  the  pursuit 
of  any  nobler  art  elevate  them  to  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  fame.    Surely  if  murder  be  deemed 
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one  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Virginia  City,  swearing 
ought  not  to  he  held  in  such  common  repute. 

Entering  the  main  street  you  pass  on  the 
upper  side  huge  piles  of  earth  and  ore,  hoisted 
out  of  the  shafts  or  run  out  of  the  tunnels,  and 
cast  over  the  "dumps."  The  hill-sides,  for  ■ 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  are  perfectly  honey- 
combed. Steam-engines  are  puffing  off  their 
steam  ;  smoke-stacks  are  blackening  the  air  w  ith 
their  thick  volumes  of  smoke  ;  quartz-batteries 
are  battering;  hammers  are  hammering;  sub- 
terranean blasts  are  banting  up  the  earth  ;  picks 
and  crow-bars  are  picking  and  crashing  into  the 
precious  rocks;  shanties  are  springing  up,  and 
carpenters  are  sawing  and  ripping  and  nailing; 
store-keepers  are  rolling  their  merchandise  in 
and  out  along  the  way-side ;  fruit  vendors  are 
peddling  their  fruits  ;  wagoners  are  tumbling  out 
and  piling  in  their  freights  of  dry  goods  and  ore  ; 
saloons  are  glittering  with  their  gaudy  bars  and 
fancy  glasses,  and  many-colored  liquors,  and 
thirsty  men  are  swilling  the  burning  poison; 
auctioneers,  surrounded  by  eager  and  gaping 
crowds  of  speculators,  are  shouting  off  the  stocks 
of  delinquent  stock-holders  ;  organ-grinders  are 
grinding  their  organs  and  torturing  consumptive 
monkeys ;  hurdy-gurdy  girls  are  singing  bac- 
chanalian songs  in  bacchanalian  dens;  Jew 
clothiers  are  selling  off  prodigious  assortments 
of  worthless  garments  at  ruinous  prices  ;  bill- 
stickers  are  sticking  up  bills  of  auctions,  theatres, 
and  new  saloons  ;  news-boys  are  crying  the  city 
papers  with  the  latest  telegraphic  news ;  stages 
are  dashing  off  with  passengers  for  "Reese;"' 
and  stages  are  dashing  in  with  passengers  from 


"  Frisco;"  and  the  inevitable  Wells,  Fargo,  and 
Co.  arc  distributing  letters,  packages,  and  pa- 
pars  to  the  hungry  multitude,  amidst  tempting 
piles  of  silver  bricks  and  wonderful  complica- 
tions of  scales,  letter-boxes,  clerks,  account- 
books,  and  twenty-dollar  pieces.  All  is  life,  ex- 
citement, avarice,  lust,  deviltry,  and  enterprise. 
A  strange  city  truly,  abounding  in  strange  ex- 
hibitions and  startling  combinations  of  the  hu- 
man passions.  Where  upon  earth  is  there  such 
another  place  ? 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Vir- 
ginia is  the  inordinate  passion  of  the  inhabitants 
for  advertising.  Not  only  are  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers  fdled  with  every  possible  species, 
of  advertisement,  but  the  streets  and  hill-sides 
are  pasted  all  over  with  flaming  bills.  Says  the 
proprietor  of  a  small  shanty,  in  letters  that  send 
a  thrill  of  astonishment  through  your  brain: 

rt  LOOK  HERE  1  For  fifty  cents  you  can  get  a  good 
square  meal  at  the  HOWLING  WILDERNESS  SA- 
LOON !" 

A  square  meal  is  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  a 
meal  placed  upon  the  table  in  the  form  of  a  solid 
cubic  block,  but  a  substantial  repast  of  pork  and 
beans,  onions,  cabbage,  and  other  articles  of 
sustenance  that  will  serve  to  fill  up  the  corners 
of  a  miner's  stomach. 

The  Jew  clothing-stores  present  the  most 
marvelous  fertility  of  invention  in  this  style  of 
advertising.  Bills  are  posted  all  over  the  door- 
ways, in  the  windows,  on  the  pavements,  and 
on  the  various  articles  of  clothing  hung  up  for 
sale.    He  who  runs  may  read  : 

11  Now  op.  Never  !  Cheapest  coats  in  the  world  !  ! 
Pants  given  away  ! ! !    WALK  IN,  GENTS." 
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And  so  on  without  limit.  New  clothes  and 
clothes  doubtful  are  offered  for  sale  at  these  pro- 
lific establishments,  which  are  always  selling  off 
at  cost  or  suicidal  prices,  yet  never  seem  to  be 
reduced  in  stock.  I  verily  believe  I  saw  hang- 
ing at  the  door  of  one  of  these  shops  the  identi- 
cal pair  of  stockings  stolen  from  me  several  years 
ago  at  Strawberry. 

Drinking  establishments  being  rather  numer- 
ous, the  competition  in  this  line  of  business  gives 
rise  to  a  very  persuasive  and  attractive  style  of 
advertising.  The  bills  are  usually  printed  in 
florid  and  elaborately  gilt  letters,  and  frequent- 
ly abound  in  pictures  of  an  imaginative  charac- 
ter. "Cosy  Home,"  "  Miner's  Retreat,"  "So- 
cial Hall,"  "Empire,"  "Indication,"  "Fancy- 
Free,"  "Snug,"  "Shades,"  etc.,  are  a  few  of 
the  seductive  names  given  to  these  places  of  pop- 
alar  resort;  and  the  announcements  are  gener- 
ally followed  by  a  list  of  "choice  liquors"  and 
the  gorgeous  attractions  of  the  billiard  depart- 
ment, together  with  a  hint  that  Dick,  Jack,  Dan, 
or  Jerry  "is  always  on  hand,  and  while  grate- 
ful for  past  favors  will  spare  no  pains  to  merit 
a  continuance  of  the  same.    By  catering  to  the 


public  taste  he  hopes  to  make  his  house  in  the 
future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a  real  Home 
for  the  Boys!"  Nice  homes  these,  and  a  nice 
family  of  boys  that  will  come  out  of  them ! 
Where  will  they  live  when  they  grow  to  be 
men?  A  good  idea  it  was  to  build  a  stone 
penitentiary. 

'■'■Oh  yes!    Oh  yes!    Oh  yes  /" 
u Auction  Sales  every  Day!" 

This  is  another  form  of  advertisement  for  a 
very  prolific  branch  of  trade.  Day  and  night 
auctions  are  all  the  rage  in  Virginia  as  in  San 
Francisco.  Every  thing  that  can't  go  any  other 
way,  and  many  things  that  can,  go  by  auction. 
Stocks,  horses,  mules,  boots,  groceries,  tinware, 
drugs  and  medicines,  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds 
are  put  in  flaming  bills  and  auctioned  off  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  cash.  "An'af!  an'af!  an'af! 
shall  I  have  it  ?"  is  a  part  of  the  language  popu- 
larly spoken  on  the  principal  streets. 

A  cigar  store  not  much  bigger  than  a  dry- 
goods  box  must  have  its  mammoth  posters  out 
over  the  town  and  hill-sides,  displaying  to  the 
public  eye  the  prodigious  assortments  of  Rega- 
lias, Principes,  Cheroots,  etc.,  and  choice  brands 
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of  "  Yellow-leaf,"  14  Honey-dew,"  Solace,"  and 
"Eureka,"  to  be  had  within  the  limits  of  their 
cigar  and  tobacco  emporium.  If  Archimedes 
were  to  rush  from  the  solace  of  a  hath  and  run 
naked  through  the  streets  of  Virginia,  shouting, 
"Eureka!  Eureka!"  it  would  merely  he  re- 
garded as  a  dodge  to  dispose  of  an  invoice  of 
Fine-Cut. 

Quack  pills,  sirups,  tonics,  and  rectifiers 
stare  you  in  the  face  from  every  mud-hank, 
rock,  post,  and  corner,  in  red,  black,  blue,  and 
white  letters;  in  hieroglyphics,  in  cadaverous 
pictures  of  sick  men,  and  astounding  pictures  of 
well  men. 

Every  branch  of  trade,  every  conceivable 
species  of  amusement,  is  forced  upon  the  public 
eye  in  this  way.  Bill-posting  is  one  of  the  fine 
arts.  Its  professors  are  among  the  most  notable 
characters  in  Virginia.  They  have  a  specific 
interest  in  certain  corners,  boards,  bo^s,  and 
banks  of  earth  and  rock,  which,  with  the  brush 
and  pot  of  paste,  yield  them  a  handsome  reve- 
nue. To  one  who  witnesses  this  bill-mania  for 
the  first  time  the  effect  is  rather  peculiar.  He 
naturally  imagines  that  the  whole  place  is  turned 


inside  out.  Every  man's  business  fills  his  eye 
fnun  every  point  of  view,  and  he  can  not  con- 
ceive the  existence  of  a  residence  unless  it  be 
that  where  so  much  of  the  inside  is  out  some 
portion  of  the  outside  may  be  in.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  silver  mines  this  is,  to  a  casual 
observer,  an  inverted  city,  and  may  well  claim 

i  to  be  a  city  of  anomalies. 

I  had  occasion,  during  my  stay,  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  services  of  a  professional  bill-sticker. 
For  the  sum  of  six  dollars  he  agreed  to  make  me 
notorious.  The  bills  were  printed  in  the  ap- 
proved form  :  "A  Trip  to  Iceland,"  etc.  Spe- 
cial stress  was  given  to  the  word  "Iceland," 
and  my  name  was  printed  in  extravagantly  con- 
spicuous letters.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two 
I  was  shocked  at  the  publicity  the  Professor  of 
Bill-Posting  had  given  me.  From  every  rock, 
corner,  dry-goods  box,  and  awning  post  ;  from 

\  every  screen  in  every  drinking  saloon,  I  was  con- 
fronted and  brow-beaten  by  my  own  name.  I 
felt  disposed  to  shrink  into  my  boots.  Had  any 
body  walked  up  to  me  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  are  a 
humbug!"  it  would  have  been  an  absolute  relief. 
I  would  have  grasped  him  by  the  hand,  and  an- 
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swered,  "  I  know  it,  my  dear  fellow,  and  honor 
you  for  your  frankness!"  But  there  was  one 
consolation  :  I  was  suffering  in  company.  A 
lady,  popularly  known  as  "The  Menken,"  had 
created  an  immense  sensation  in  San  Francisco, 
and  was  about  to  favor  the  citizens  of  Virginia 
with  a  classical  equestrian  exhibition  entitled 
"  Mazeppa."  She  was  represented  as  tied  in 
an  almost  nude  state  to  the  back  of  a  wild  horse, 
which  was  running  away  with  her  at  a  fearful 
rate  of  speed.  My  friend  the  Professor  was  an 
artist  in  the  line  of  bill-sticking,  and  carefully 
studied  effects.  He  evidently  enjoyed  Mazeppa. 
It  was  a  flaming  and  a  gorgeous  bill.  Its  colors 
were  of  the  most  florid  character  ;  and  he  posted 
accordingly.  First  came  Mazeppa  on  the  mus- 
tang horse;  then  came  the  Trip  to  Iceland  and 
myself.  If  I  remember  correctly  we  (that  is  to 
say  "The  Menken"  and  I)  were  followed  by 
"Ayer's  Tonic  Fills,"  "Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches,"  and  "  A  good  Square  Meal  at  the 
Howling  Wilderness  Saloon."  Well,  I  suppose 
it  was  all  right,  though  it  took  me  rather  aback 
at  the  first  view.  If  the  lady  had  no  reason  to 
complain,  it  was  not  for  me,  an  old  traveler,  to 


find  fault  with  the  bill-sticker  for  placing  me 
prominently  before  the  public.  Perhaps  the 
juxtaposition  was  unfortunate  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view  ;  perhaps  the  citizens  of  Virginia 
feel  no  great  interest  in  icy  regions.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  never  again  so  long  as  I  live  will  I  un- 
dertake to  run  "  Iceland"  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
beautiful  woman  tied  to  the  back'  of  a  wild 
horse. 

But  I  anticipate  my  story.  Scarcely  had  I 
descended  from  the  stage  when  I  was  greeted  by 
several  old  friends,  who  expressed  themselves 
highly  gratified  at  my  arrival.  Their  remarks, 
indeed,  were  so  complimentary  that  I  hesitate  to 
repeat  them.  Truth,  however,  must  be  regard- 
ed, even  at  the  expense  of  modesty.  "Your 
sketch  of  Washoe,"  said  they,  "was  a  capital 
burlesque.  It  was  worthy  of  Phoenix  or  Arte- 
mus  Ward  !  A  great  many  people  thought  it 
was  true  !  Of  course  we  understood  it,  but  you 
know  one-half  of  mankind  doesn't  know  a  joke 
from  a  demonstration  in  Euclid!"  Here  was 
glory !  Here  was  a  reward  for  all  my  past  suf- 
ferings !  An  unfortunate  gentleman  walks  all 
the  way  over  from  Placerville  to  Washoe,  with 
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his  blankets  on  his  back  ;  endures  the  most  ex- 
traordinary privations  ;  catches  the  rheumatism, 
tic-douloureux,  and  dysentery;  invests  in  the 
Dead  Broke  ;  fails  to  make  an  agency  pay  ;  drags 
his  weary  limbs  back  again,  and  writes  out  what 
he  conceives  to  be  a  truthful  account  of  his  ex- 
periences, and  is  then  complimented  upon  baring 
made  a  capital  hit,  perpetrated  a  most  admirable 
burlesque,  worthy  the  distinguished  humorists 
of  the  age  !  It  was  a  sorry  joke  for  me.  I  was 
terribly  in  earnest  about  it,  at  all  events. 

"You  will  admit,"  said  these  excellent  friends, 
"  that  the  richness  of  this  country  surpasses  any 
thing  ever  known  in  the  world  before ;  that  you 
were  altogether  mistaken  about  the  silver  leads  ?" 

"No,  gentlemen,"  was  my  answer,  "I  can't 
admit  any  such  thing.  I  said  the  Comstock  was 
wonderfully  rich,  so  far  as  any  body  could  judge 
from  the  specimens  of  ore  taken  out ;  but  I  thought 
there  was  considerable  doubt  as  to  where  the 
most  valuable  running  feet  might  run.  That 
doubt  is  not  yet  removed  from  my  mind.  I  ad- 
vised people  not  to  invest  in  the  ten  thousand 
outside  leads  that  were  then  in  existence.  "Where 
are  your  Flowery  Diggings  now  ?  What  is  your 
Desert  worth  per  running  foot?  How  much 
will  you  give  me  for  my  Scandalous  Wretch,  or 
Bobtail  Horse,  or  Root  Hog  or  Die — all  first- 
class  leads  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Devil's 
Gate  ?  Show  me  a  single  lead  that  pays  assess- 
ments, or  pays  any  thing  at  all,  or  is  likely  ever 
to  pay  fifty  cents  per  acre,  outside  of  the  main 
lead  in  Gold  Hill  and  Virginia  City ;  show  me 
how  many  of  your  best  mines  pay  dividends, 
and  I  will  take  back  all  I  said." 

At  this  there  was  a  general  look  of  blankness, 
as  if  the  facts  had  not  occurred  to  them  before 
in  that  point  of  view. 

"But  you'll  admit  that  a  man  can't  see  much 
of  a  mineral  district  in  a  few  days.  You  ought 
to  spend  a  week  or  two  in  each  mine ;  then  you 
would  be  prepared  to  say  something  about  it." 

Strange,  isn't  it,  that  people  will  never  get 
over  this  idea!    Wherever  I  travel  I  am  told 


that  nothing  can  be  seen  short  of  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  months  or  a  few  years !  If  I  under- 
take to  look  at  a  potatoe-patch  or  a  cabbage- 
garden,  it  is  urgently  represented  that  I  can 
"form  no  conception  how  potatoes  and  cab- 
bages grow  in  this  section"  without  a  month's 
careful  examination  of  the  roots  or  fibres.  I 
am  occasionally  so  bothered  in  this  way  as  to 
feel  tempted  to  offer  rather  a  rude  reply,  viz. : 
that  one  who  makes  it  his  business  to  observe 
things  around  him  can,  with  an  ordinary  share 
of  penetration  and  some  common-sense,  see  as 
much  in  a  day  as  many  people  who  live  on  the 
spot  see  in  a  lifetime.  It  might  be  effrontery 
to  tell  these  Virginians,  upon  so  brief  an  inspec- 
tion, that  I  knew  more  of  their  city  and  its  re- 
sources than  they  did ;  but  I  would  even  ven- 
ture something  on  that  point. 

"You  did  us  great  injury,"  said  they,  "by  so 
casual  a  glance  at  our  mines.  For  example, 
you  cast  contempt  upon  the  whole  Comstock 
lead  by  representing  its  dips,  spurs,  and  angles 
in  a  sort  of  burlesque  map  resembling  a  bunch 
of  straw." 

Alas,  poor  human  nature!  These  very  par- 
ties, who  complained  of  my  map  because  it  re- 
sembled a  bunch  of  straw — illustrating  the  as- 
sertion that  every  body's  dips,  spurs,  and  angles 
were  running  into  every  body  else's — were  at 
that  very  moment,  and  doubtless  arc  yet,  at 
"lasers'  points  of  litigation  with  other  parties 
who  had  run  into  their  dips,  spurs,  and  angles. 
I  don't  know  of  a  mine  on  the  Comstock  which 
does  not  infringe  upon  the  alleged  rights  of 
some  other  mine.  The  results  of  an  actual  sur- 
vey are  precisely  the  same  as  those  produced  by 
a  bundle  of  straw  well  inked  and  pressed  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper.  To  call  a  map  so  accurately 
truthful  as  mine  a  burlesque  calculated  to  throw 
contempt  upon  the  subject,  manifests  a  degree 
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of  visual  obliquity,  if  not  moral  assurance,  ab- 
solutely refreshing. 

The  citizens  of  Virginia,  like  the  citizens  of 
Timbuctoo  in  Africa  and  Reykjavik  in  Iceland, 
are  enthusiastic  admirers  of  their  own  place  of 
residence.  Not  satisfied  with  the  praise  usu- 
ally bestowed  upon  the  city  by  every  stranger 
who  enters  it  and  who  desires  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  the  inhabitants,  they  are 
exacting  to  a  degree  bordering  on  the  despotic. 
A  visitor  is  required  to  go  into  ecstasies  over 
the  climate,  should  there  chance  to  occur,  dur- 
ing his  sojourn,  a  passably  fine  day.  He  is 
called  upon  at  every  turn  to  do  homage  to  the 


wonderful  progress  of  improvement,  which  they 
consider  far  ahead  of  any  thing  ever  achieved 
by  human  beings  constructed  in  the  usual  form. 
He  is  expected  to  pay  the  tribute  of  admiration 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings  and  the 
sumptuous  accommodations  of  the  hotels.  If 
he  does  not  boldly,  firmly,  and  without  reserva- 
tion, express  the  opinion  that  the  mines  are 
richer  by  a  thousand  to  one  than  those  of  Mex- 
ico or  South  America,  he  is  at  once  set  down  as 
a  man  whose  opinion  is  worth  nothing.  Should 
a  stray  bullet  whiz  by  his  head  and  kill  some 
equally  innocent  party  within  a  distance  of  three 
paces,  he  is  gravely  assured  and  required  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  as 
much  respect  paid  to 
life  and  limb  in  Vir- 
ginia City  as  there 
is  in  any  city  in  the 
Union.  At  any  hour 
of  the  night,  when 
the    noise  around 
his  lodgings  would 
shame  Bedlam,  his 
attention  is  exult- 
ingly  directed  to  the 
elysian  repose  of  this 
delectable  metropo- 
lis.    Passing  those 
dens  of  infamy  that 
abound    on  every 
street,  he  is  invited, 
with  an  assurance 
almost  incredible,  to 
render   homage  to 
the  exalted  condi- 
tion of  public  mor- 
als.    In  full  view 
of  the  most  barren, 
blasted,  and  horribly 
desolate  country  that 
perhaps  the  light  of 
heaven  ever  shone 
upon,  he  is  appealed 
to,  as  a  lover  of  na- 
ture, to  admire  the 
fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  luxuriance  of  the 
vegetation,  and  the 
exquisite  beauty  of 
the  scenery.  Sur- 
rounded by  an  en- 
thusiastic dozen  of 
citizens,    most  of 
whom  are  afflicted 
with    sore  throat, 
mountain  fever,  ery- 
sipelas, bleeding  of 
the  nose,  shortness 
of  breath,  heart  dis- 
ease, diarrhea,  and 
loss  of  appetite,  he 
is  urged  to  observe 
the  remarkable  salu- 
brity of  the  climate, 
and  to  disabuse  his 
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mind  of  those  preju- 
dices against  it  arising 
from  the  misrepresent- 
ations of  interested  par- 
ties. 

"Oh  wad  some  power  the 
giftie  gie  us — " 

But  what's  the  use  ? 
It  would  only  make  us 
miserable.  We  are  bet- 
ter oft'  as  it  is.  Men 
who  can  see  heaven  in 
Virginia  City  are  to  be 
envied.  Their  condi- 
tion is  such  that  a 
change  to  a  better 
world  would  not  seem 
materially  necessary  to 
their  exaltation;  and  I 
am  sure  the  worst  that 
could  happen  them 
would  be  borne  with 
as  much  fortitude  as 
lost  sinners  are  permit- 
ted to  exercise. 

Making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  atmos- 
phere of  exaggeration 
through  which  a  visit- 
or sees  every  thing  in 

this  wonderful  mining  metropolis,  its  progress 
has  been  sufficiently  remarkable  to  palliate  in 
some  measure  the  extraordinary  flights  of  fan- 
cy in  which  its  inhabitants  are  prone  to  in- 
dulge. I  was  not  prepared  to  see  so  great  a 
change  within  the  brief  period  of  three  years; 
for  when  people  assure  me  "the  world  never 
saw  any  thing  like  it,"  "California  is  left  in  the 
shade,"  "  San  Francisco  is  eclipsed,"  "  Mont- 
gomery Street  is  nowhere  now,"  my  incredulity 
is  excited,  and  it  takes  some  little  time  to  judge 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case  without  prejudice. 


(H  i  h  i:  and  uu  i;i.u.n<;  or  Tin:  <;<>i  i.i>  ami  ci  kky  company. 

scarcity  when  the  straw  gives  out.  The  next 
marvelous  fact  that  would  strike  the  observation 
of  this  wild  native  is  that  so  many  people  live 
in  so  many  saloons,  and  do  nothing  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  and  from  night  till  morning  again, 
but  drink  fiery  liquids  and  indulge  in  profane 
language.  How  can  all  these  able-bodied  men 
afford  to  be  idle?  Who  pays  their  expenses? 
And  why  do  they  carry  pistols,  knives,  and  oth- 
er deadly  weapons,  when  no  harm  could  possibly 
befall  them  if  they  went  unarmed  and  devoted 
themselves  to  some  useful  occupation?  Has 


Speaking  then  strictly  within  bounds,  the  growth   the  God  of  the  white  men  done  them  such  an 


of  this  city  is  remarkable.  When  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  surrounding  country  affords  but 
few  facilities  for  the  construction  of  houses;  that 
lumber  has  to  be  hauled  a  considerable  distance 
at  great  expense ;  that  lime,  bricks,  iron-work, 
sashes,  doors,  etc.,  cost  three  or  four  times  what 
similar  articles  do  in  San  Francisco  ;  that  much 
indispensable  material  can  only  be  had  by  trans- 
porting it  over  the  mountains  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  and  that  the 
average  of  mechanical  labor,  living,  and  other 
expenses  is  correspondingly  higher  than  in  Cal- 
ifornia, it  is  really  wonderful  how  much  has 
been  done  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

Yet,  allowing  all  this,  what  would  be  the  im- 
pressions of  a  Fejee  Islander  sent  upon  a  mis- 
sion of  inquiry  to  this  strange  place?  His  ear- 
liest glimpse  of  the  main  street  would  reveal  the 
curious  fact  that  it  is  paved  with  a  conglomerate 
of  dust,  mud,  splintered  planks,  old  boots,  clip- 
pings of  tinware,  and  playing-cards.  It  is  es- 
pecially prolific  in  the  matter  of  cards.  Mules 


injury  in  furnishing  all  this  silver  for  their  use 
that  they  should  treat  His  name  with  contempt 
and  disrespect?  Why  do  they  send  mission- 
aries to  the  Fijee  Islands  and  leave  their  own 
country  in  such  a  dreadful  state  of  neglect? 
The  Fcjecans  devour  their  enemies  occasionally 
as  a  war  measure ;  the  white  man  swallows  his 
enemy  all  the  time  without  regard  to  measure. 
Truly  the  white  man  is  a  very  uncertain  native  ! 
Fejeeans  can't  rely  upon  him. 

When  I  was  about  to  start  on  my  trip  to 
Washoe,  friends  from  Virginia  assured  me  I 
would  find  hotels  there  almost,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  the  best  in  San  Francisco.  There 
was  but  little  difference,  they  said,  except  in 
the  matter  of  extent.  The  Virginia  hotels  were 
quite  as  good,  though  not  quite  so  large.  Of 
course  I  believed  all  they  told  me.  Now  I 
really  don't  consider  myself  fastidious  on  the 
subject  of  hotels.  Having  traveled  in  many 
different  countries  I  have  enjoyed  an  extensive 
experience  in  the  way  of  accommodations,  from 


are  said  to  fatten  on  them  during  seasons  of  |  my  mother-earth  to  the  foretop  of  a  whale-ship, 
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from  an  Indian  wigwam  to  a  Parisian  hotel, 
from  an  African  palm-tree  to  an  Arctic  snow- 
bank. I  have  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  two 
donkeys,  a  camel,  half  a  dozen  Arabs,  several 
goats,  and  a  horse.  I  have  slept  on  beds  alive 
with  snakes,  lizards,  scorpions,  centipeds,  bugs, 
and  fleas — beds  in  which  men  stricken  with  the 
plague  had  died  horrible  deaths — beds  that 
might  reasonably  be  suspected  of  small-pox, 
measles,  and  Asiatic  cholera.  I  have  slept  in 
beds  of  rivers  and  beds  of  sand,  and  on  the  bare 
bed  rock.  Standing,  sitting,  lying  down,  doub- 
led up,  and  hanging  over ;  twisted,  punched, 
jammed,  and  elbowed  by  drunken  men  ;  snored 
at  in  the  cars;  sat  upon  and  smothered  by  the 
nightmare  ;  burnt  by  fires,  rained  upon,  snowed 
upon,  and  bitten  by  frost — in  all  these  positions, 
and  subject  to  all  these  discomforts,  I  have  slept 
with  comparative  satisfaction.  There  are  pleas- 
anter  ways  of  sleeping,  to  be  sure,  but  there  are 
times  when  any  way  is  a  blessing.  In  respect 
to  the  matter  of  eating  I  am  even  less  particu- 
lar. Frogs,  horse-leeches,  snails,  and  grass- 
hoppers are  luxuries  to  what  I  have  eaten.  It 
has  pleased  Providence  to  favor  me  with  appe- 
tites and  tastes  appropriate  to  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances  and  many  conditions  of  life. 
These  facts  serve  to  show  that  I  am  not  fastidi- 
ous on  the  subject  of  personal  accommodations. 

Perhaps  my  experience  in  Virginia  was  ex- 
ceptional ;  perhaps  misfortune  was  determined 
to  try  me  to  the  utmost  extremity.  I  endeav- 
ored to  find  accommodations  at  a  hotel  recom- 
mended as  the  best  in  the  place,  and  was  shown 
a  room  over  the  kitchen  stove,  in  which  the 
thermometer  ranged  at  about  130  to.  150  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit.  To  be  lodged  and  baked 
at  the  rate  of  $2  per  night,  cash  in  advance,  was 
more  than  I  could  stand,  so  I  asked  for  another 
room.  There  was  but  one  more,  and  that  was 
pre-empted  by  a  lodger  who  might  or  might  not 
come  back  and  claim  possession  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  It  had  no  window  except  one 
that  opened  into  the  passage,  and  the  bed  was 
so  arranged  that  every  other  lodger  in  the  house 
could  take  a  passing  observation  of  the  sleeper 
and  enjoy  his  style  of  sleeping.  Nay,  it  was 
not  beyond  the  resources  of  the  photographic 
art  to  secure  his  negative  and  print  his  likeness 
for  general  distribution.  It  was  bad  enough  to 
be  smothered  for  want  of  light  and  air;  but  I 
had  no  idea  of  paying  $2  a  night  for  the  poor 
privilege  of  showing  people  how  I  looked  with 
my  eyes  shut,  and  possibly*  my  mouth  open. 
A  man  may  have  an  attack  of  nightmare ,  his 
countenance  maybe  distorted  by  horrible  dreams; 
he  may  laugh  immoderately  at  a  very  bad  pun 
made  in  his  sleep — in  all  which  conditions  of 
body  and  mind  he  doubtless  presents  an  inter- 
esting spectacle  to  the  critical  eyes  of  a  stran- 
ger, but  he  doesn't  like  to  wake  up  suddenly 
and  be  caught  in  the  act. 

The  next  hotel  to  which  I  was  recommended 
was  eligibly  located  on  a  street  composed  prin- 
cipally of  grog-shops  and  gambling-houses.  I 
was  favored  with  a  front-room  about  eight  feet 


square.  The  walls  were  constructed  of  boards 
fancifully  decorated  with  paper,  and  afforded 
this  facility  to  a  lodger — that  he  could  hear  all 
that  was  going  on  in  the  adjacent  rooms.  The 
partitions  might  deceive  the  eye,  but  the  ear  re- 
ceived the  full  benefit  of  the  various  oaths,  ejacu- 
lations, conversations,  and  perambulations  in 
which  his  neighbors  indulged.  As  for  the  bed, 
I  don't  know  how  long  it  had  been  in  use,  or 
what  race  of  people  had  hitherto  slept  in  it,  but 
the  sheets  and  blankets  seemed  to  be  sadly  dis- 
colored by  age— or  lack  of  soap  and  water.  It 
would  be  safe  to  say  washing  was  not  consid- 
ered a  paying  investment  by  the  managers  of 
this  establishment.  Having  been  over  twenty- 
four  hours  without  sleep  or  rest  I  made  an  at- 
tempt to  procure  a  small  supply,  but  miserably 
failed  in  consequence  of  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion carried  on  in  the  passage  between  the  cham- 
ber-maids, waiters,  and  other  ladies  and  gentle- 
men respecting  the  last  free  fight.  From  what 
I  could  gather  this  was  considered  the  best  neigh- 
borhood in  the  city  for  free  fights.  Within  the 
past  two  weeks  three  or  four  men  had  been  shot, 
stabbed,  or  maimed  close  by  the  door.  "Oh, 
it's  a  lively  place,  you  bet!"  said  one  of  the  la- 
dies (the  chamber-maid,  I  think),  "an  oncom- 
mon  lively  place — reely  hexcitin'.  I  look  out 
of  the  winder  every  mornin'  jist  to  see  how  many 
dead  men  are  layin'  around.  I  declare  to  gra- 
cious the  bullets  flies  around  here  sometimes 
like  hailstones!"  "An'  shure,"  said  a  voice 
in  that  rich  brogue  which  can  never  be  mis- 
taken, "it's  no  wondher  the  boys  shud  be  kill- 
in'  an'  murtherin'  themselves  forninst  the  door, 
whin  they're  all  just  like  me,  dyin'  in  love  wid 
yer  beauteeful  self!"  A  smart  slap  and  a  gen- 
eral laugh  followed  this  suggestion.  "  Git  away 
wid  ye,  Dinnis  :  yer  always  up  to  yer  mischief ! 
As  I  was  savin',  no  later  than  this  mornin',  I 
see  two  men  a  poppin'  away  at  each  other  wid 
six-shooters — a  big  man  an'  a  little  man.  The 
big  man  he  staggered  an'  fell  right  under  the 
winder,  wid  his  head  on  the  curb-stone,  an'  his 
legs  a  stickin'  right  up  in  the  air.  He  was  all 
over  blood,  and  when  the  boys  picked  Mm  up  he 
was  dead  as  a  brickbat.  'Tother  chap  he  run 
into  a  saloon.  You  better  b'leevc  this  is  a  lively 
neighborhood.  I  tell  you  hailstones  is  nothink 
to  the  way  the  bullets  flies  around."  "That's 
so,"  chimes  in  another  female  voice  ;  "  I  see  my- 
self, with  my  own  eyes,  Jack's  corpse  an'  two 
more  carried  away  in  the  last  month.  If  I'd  a 
had  a  six-shooter  then  you  bet  they'd  a  carried 
away  the  fellow  that  nipped  Jack  !" 

Now  taking  into  view  the  picturesque  spec- 
tacle that  a  few  dead  men  dabbled  in  blood  must 
present  to  the  eye  on  a  fine  morning,  and  the 
chances  of  a  miscellaneous  ball  carrying  away 
the  top  of  one's  cranium,  or  penetrating  the 
thin  board  wall  and  ranging  upward  through 
his  body  as  he  lies  in  bed,  I  considered  it  best 
to  seek  a  more  secluded  neighborhood,  where 
the  scenery  was  of  a  less  stimulating  character 
and  the  hail-storms  not  quite  so  heavy.  By  the 
kind  aid  of  a  friend  I  secured  comparatively 
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agreeable  quarters  in  a  private  lodging-house 
kept  by  a  widow  lady.  The  rooms  were  good 
and  the  beds  clean,  and  the  price  not  extrava- 
gant for  this  locality— 812  a  week  without  board. 

So  much  for  the  famous  hotels  of  Virginia. 
If  there  are  any  better,  neither  myself,  nor  some 
fellow-travelers  who  told  me  their  experiences, 
succeeded  in  finding  them.  The  concurrent 
testimony  was  that  they  are  dirty,  ill-kept,  badly 
attended  by  rough,  ill-mannered  waiters — noisy 
to  such  a  degree  that  a  sober  man  can  get  but 
little  rest,  day  or  night,  and  extravagantly  high 
in  proportion  to  the  small  comfort  they  afford. 
One  of  the  newspapers  published  a  statement 
which  the  author  probably  intended  for  a  joke, 
but  which  is  doubtless  founded  upon  fact — name- 
ly, that  a  certain  hotel  advertised  for  300  chick- 
ens to  serve  the  same  number  of  guests.  Only 
one  chicken  could  be  had  for  love  or  money — a 
very  ancient  rooster,  which  was  made  into  soup 
and  afterward  served  up  in  the  form  of  a  fricasee 
for  the  300  guests.  The  flavor  was  considered 
extremely  delicate — what  there  was  of  it;  and 
there  was  plenty  of  it  such  as  it  was. 

Still  if  we  arc  to  credit  what  the  Virginia 
newspapers  say — and  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
intimate  that  they  ever  deal  in  any  thing  save 
the  truth — there  are  other  cit- 
ies on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Sierras  which  afford  equally 
attractive  accommodations. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
Senatorial  contest  at  Carson 
City,    the    prevailing  rates 
charged  for  lodgings,  accord- 
ing to  the  Virginia  /-'/iter/mse, 
were  as  follows  :  11  For  a  bed 
in  a  house,  barn,  blacksmith- 
shop,  or  hay-yard  (none  to  be 
had — all  having  been  engaged 
shortly     before     election) ; 
horse-blanket  in  an  old  sugar 
hogshead   per   night,   $10 ; 
crockery  -  crate,  with  straw, 
$7  50  ;  without  straw,  $5  75  ; 
for  cellar-door,  64  ;  for  roost- 
ing on  a  smooth  pole,  $3  50; 
pole,  common,    rough,   $3 : 
plaza  fence,  $2  50;  walking 
up   and   down    the  Warm 
Springs    road  —  if  cloudy, 
$1  50;  if  clear,  $1  25.  (in 
case  the  clouds  are  very  thick 
and  low  SI  75  is  generally 
asked.)    Very  good  roosting 
in  a  pine-tree,  back  of  Cam]' 
Nye,  may  still  be  had  free, 
but  we  understand  that  a  com- 
pany is  being  formed  to  mo- 
nopolize all  the  more  accessi- 
ble trees.     We  believe  they 
propose  to  improve  by  putting 
two  pins  in  the  bottom  of  each 
tree,  or  keep  a  man  to  boost 
regular  customers.  They  talk 
of  charging  six  bits." 


I  could  scarcely  credit  this,  if  it  were  not  that  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  visited  Eeese  River  last  sum- 
mer, related  some  experiences  of  a  corroborative 
character.  Unable  to  secure  lodgings  elsewhere, 
he  undertook  to  find  accommodations  in  a  va- 
cant sheep  corral.  The  proprietor  happening  to 
come  home  about  midnight  found  him  spread  out 
under  the  lee  of  the  fence.  "  Look-a-here,  stran- 
ger!'' said  he,  gruffly,  "that's  all  well  enough, 
but  I  gen'rally  collect  in  advance.  Just  fork  over 
four  bits  or  mizzle !"  My  friend  indignantly  miz- 
zled. Cursing  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age, 
he  walked  some  distance  out  of  town,  and  was 
about  to  finish  the  night  under  the  lee  of  a  big 
quartz  boulder,  when  a  fierce-looking  speculator, 
with  a  six-shooter  in  his  hand,  suddenly  ap- 
peared from  a  cavity  in  the  rock,  saying,  "No 
yer  don't!  Take  a  fool's  advice  now,  and  git! 
When  you  go  a  prospectin'  around  ov  nights 
agin,  jest  steer  ov  this  boulder  ef  you  please!" 
In  vain  my  friend  attempted  to  explain.  The 
rising  wrath  of  the  squatter  was  not  to  be  ap- 
]  km  sod  by  soft  words,  and  the  click  of  the  trig- 
ger, as  he  raised  his  pistol  and  drew  a  bead, 
warned  the  trespasser  that  it  was  time  to  be  off. 
lie  found  lodgings  that  night  on  the  public 
highway  to  Virginia  Citv  and  San  Francisco. 


LADIES  OF  THE  HOTEL. 
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FROM  TEHERAN 

ARMINIUS  VAMBERY  is  a  young  Hun- 
garian, lame,  but  a  fearless  traveler,  and 
an  intelligent  observer.  Determined,  for  some 
years,  to  penetrate  into  Central  Asia,  at  all 
risks,  he  prepared  himself  for  this  undertaking 
by  living  several  years  among  the  Turks,  in 
Constantinople.  Frequenting  Islamite  schools 
and  libraries,  he  trained  himself  until  he  be- 
came a  very  good  Turk,  in  appearance,  and 
knowledge  of  the  Koran. 

Thus  prepared,  he  pushed  farther  Eastward, 
upon  an  adventurous  exploration,  which  he  was 
compelled  to  make  as  a  dervish,  clad  in  rags, 
without  necessary  food,  among  a  people  where 
even  the  slightest  signs  of  a  traveler's  curiosity 
would  have  exposed  him  to  suspicion,  and  sus- 
picion to  tortures  and  a  cruel  death — a  people 
among  whom  "to  hear  is  regarded  as  impu- 
dence, to  ask  as  crime,  and  to  take  notes  as  a 
deadly  sin;"  where,  in  brief,  ignorance  is  bliss, 
and  'tis  rashness  to  be  wise. 

Mr.  Vambe'ry  arrived  at  Teheran,  the  capital 
of  Persia,  "  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  a  half- 
boiled  fish,"  on  the  13th  of  July,  1862.  Here 
he  was  kindly  received  at  the  Turkish  Embassy, 
where  he  was  made  at  home.  The  traveler  in 
those  slow  old  Eastern  countries  needs,  first  of 
all,  a  good  stock  of  patience.  After  several 
years  spent  in  preparing  himself  to  travel  as  an 
Osmanli  dervish,  our  author  was  at  last  ready 
to  set  out ;  but  at  Teheran,  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  journey,  found  himself  delayed  for  nearly 
nine  months — months  of  weary  waiting.  Thus 
it  was  the  28th  of  March,  18G3,  when  he  at  last 
set  out  upon  the  interesting  adventure  which  he 
has  modestly  recounted  in  the  volume  whose 
title  we  have  given  below. 

The  traveling  companions  with  whom  "  the 
dervish  Reshid  Effendi,"  as  Vambe'ry  called 
himself,  at  length  left  Teheran,  consisted,  as  its 
chief  said,  of  "young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
men  of  piety,  learned  men,  and  laity,"  who 
"  live  together  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  since 
we  are  all  from  Khokand  and  Kashgar,  and 
have  among  us  no  Bokhariot — no  viper  of  that 
race."  Twenty-four  in  number,  they  were  all 
wild  men,  but  honest ;  some  so  poor  that  they 
counted  on  begging  their  way  through  a  region 
a  large  part  of  which  is  a  desert;  none  rich 
enough  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  robbers.  To 
persuade  these  honest  pilgrims  to  take  him  for 
companion  he  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  conceal 
his  true  motives.  "The  Oriental  does  not  un- 
derstand the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  does  not 
believe  much  in  its  existence,"  he  says.  "I 
told  them  that  I  had  long  silently,  but  earnest- 


*  Travels  in  Central  Asia;  being  the  Account  of  a 
Journey  from  Teheran  across  the  Turkoman  Desert  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  the  Caspian  to  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and 
Samarcaud;  performed  in  the  year  1863.  By  Arminius 
Vambery,  Member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Pesth, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  on  this  Scientific  Mission.  Harper 
and  Brothers. 


TO  SAMARCAND  * 

ly,  desired  to  visit  Turkestan  (Central  Asia),  not 
merely  to  see  the  only  source  of  Islamite  virtue 
that  still  remained  undefiled,  but  to  behold  the 
saints  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand.  It 
was  this  idea,  I  assured  them,  that  had  brought 
me  hither  out  of  Roum  (Turkey).  I  had  now 
been  waiting  a  year  in  Persia,  and  I  thanked 
God  for  having  at  last  granted  me  fellow-trav- 
elers such  as  they  were  (and  I  here  pointed  to 
the  Tartars),  with  whom  I  might  proceed  on  my 
way  and  accomplish  my  wish." 

Hadji  Bilal,  the  chief  of  the  caravan,  replied 
(the  conversation  reads  like  a  piece  out  of  the 
Arabian  Nights)  :  "  We  are  all  ready  not  only 
to  become  your  friends,  but  your  servants,  but 
we  must  still  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  routes  in  Turkestan  are  not  as  commo- 
dious nor  as  safe  as  those  in  Persia  and  in  Tur- 
key. On  that  which  we  shall  take,  travelers 
meet  often  for  weeks  with  no  house,  no  bread, 
not  even  a  drop  of  water  to  drink  ;  they  incur, 
besides,  the  risk  of  being  killed,  or  taken  pris- 
oners and  sold,  or  being  buried  alive  under 
storms  of  sand.  Ponder  well,  effendi,  the  step ! 
You  may  have  occasion  later  to  rue  it,  and  we 
would  by  no  means  wish  to  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  your  misfortune.  Before  all  things, 
you  must  not  forget  that  our  countrymen  at 
home  are  far  behind  us  in  experience  and  world- 
ly knowledge,  and  that,  in  spite  of  their  hospi- 
tality, they  invariably  regard  strangers  from  afar 
with  suspicion ;  and  how,  besides,  will  you  be 
able,  without  us  and  alone,  to  perform  that 
great  return  journey ?" 

"I  know,"  rejoined  the  excellent  Vambe'ry, 
"  that  this  world  on  earth  resembles  a  hotel,  in 
which  we  merely  take  up  our  quarters  for  a  few 
days,  and  whence  we  soon  move  away  to  make 
room  for  others ;  and  I  laugh  at  the  Mussul- 
mans of  the  present  time,  who  take  heed  not 
merely  for  the  moment,  but  for  ten  years  of  on- 
ward existence.  Yes,  dear  friend,  take  me  with 
you  ;  I  must  hasten  away  from  this  horrid  king- 
dom of  Error,  for  I  am  too  weary  of  it."  Such 
entreaties  were  irresistible,  and  accordingly  he 
was  hugged  and  kissed  by  his  twenty-four  fel- 
low-pilgrims, strongly  advised  to  leave  every 
thing  behind  which  he  could  not  carry  upon  his 
person ;  and,  when  duly  accoutred  in  orthodox 
rags,  set  out  upon  the  long  and  dangerous  jour- 
ney, in  which  he  had  to  keep  up  a  double  dis- 
guise ;  for,  while  his  companions  knew  him  only 
as  a  Turk,  to  the  people  among  whom  he  chiefly 
traveled  even  that  admission  would  have  made 
him  hateful,  and  he  had  to  be  represented  as  a 
Tartar  of  the  Tartars. 

Traveling,  in  the  East,  is  the  enjoyment, 
chiefly,  of  beggars;  the  wealthy,  like  "the  gen- 
tlemen of  England"  in  the  old  song,  "stay  at 
home  at  ease."  It  is  fortunate,  then,  that  a 
beggar,  if  he  only  lays  claim  to  piety,  is,  among 
the  good  Mohammedans,  pretty  sure  of  a  wel- 
come ;  and  as  piety  and  medical  skill  are  thought 
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to  go  together,  if  the  pilgrim  prudently  falls  in 
with  the  prevailing  belief,  and  freely  dispenses 
blessings,  charms,  and  medical  advice,  he  is 
certain  of  his  reward  in  the  gifts  of  the  faithful. 
When  the  caravan  landed  at  Gomiishtepe,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  chief  of  that 
ilk,  Khandjan,  received  them  with  open  arms, 
and  kept  them  a  month,  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  having  visitors.     Here  the  dervish  Reshid 


Effendi  took  his  first  lessons  in  the  profession 
he  had  adopted. 

"Hadji  Bilal,"  he  writes,  "invited  me  to 
take  a  short  walk  with  him,  and  when  we  had 
got  to  a  short  distance  from  the  tchatma  he  ob- 
served to  me  that  it  was  now  high  time  to  lay 
aside  entirely  my  effendi  character,  and  become 
body  and  soul  a  dervish.  'You  must  have  al- 
ready remarked,'  said  the  excellent  pilgrim, 


'that  both  I  and  my  associates  bestow  upon  the 
public  fatiha  (blessings)  :  this  you  must  do  also. 
I  know  that  this  is  not  the  custom  in  Roum, 
but  people  here  will  expect  and  demand  it.  It 
will  occasion  great  surprise  if,  representing  your- 
self to  be  a  dervish,  you  do  not  carry  out  the 
character  to  its  full  extent.  You  know  the 
form  of  benediction ;  assume,  therefore,  a  seri- 
ous face,  and  distribute  your  fatiha  (blessings)  ; 


you  can  also  give  the  nefes  (holy  breath)  when 
you  are  summoned  to  the  sick,  only  never  for- 
get to  extend  your  hand  at  the  same  time,  for 
it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  we  dervishes  sub- 
sist by  such  acts  of  piety,  and  they  are  always 
ready  with  some  little  present  or  other.'  Hadji 
Bilal  apologized  for  presuming  to  school  me ; 
still,  he  said  that  it  was  for  my  benefit,  and  that 
I  must  have  heard  the  story  of  the  traveler  who, 
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when  he  reached  the  land  of  the  one-eyed  na- 
tion, to  put  himself  upon  an  equality  with  them, 
kept  one  of  his  eyes  closed."  But  not  only  had 
he  to  act  the  part  of  dervish,  he  had  to  conceal 
carefully  his  curiosity  about  the  people  or  the 
country.  They  have  as  strong  an  aversion  to 
political  preachers  in  Turkestan  as  they  used  to 
have  in  the  South.  "  I  had  only  to  touch  upon 
a  question  relating  to  ordinary  life,  or  to  show 
a  curiosity  for  some  matter  or  other,  to  make 
men  wonderingly  ask  what  a  dervish,  whose 
proper  business  was  only  God  and  religion,  had 
to  do  with  the  affairs  of  this  transitory  world." 

At  last  they  set  out  for  Khiva,  and  at  the  out- 
set of  the  journey  met  with  a  curious  adventure, 
which  well  exhibits  the  wildness  of  these  "Eld- 
er lands."  Some  great  marshes  they  had  to 
pass  through  were  filled  with  wild  hogs,  and 
our  traveler  incautiously  rode  into  the  nest  of  a 
litter  of  pigs,  at  whose  shrill  squeals  the  mother 
hog  ran  up,  furiously  showing  her  tusks  to  the 
two  travelers  who  had  been  unhorsed  and  lay 
upon  the  ground.  Fortunately  they  were  saved 
from  attack  by  the  spears  of  their  companions. 
One  of  these  presently  brought  him  back  his 
horse,  with  the  remark,  that  "I  might  regard 
myself  as  lucky,  for  that  a  death  by  the  wound 
of  a  wild  boar  would  send  even  the  most  pious 
Mussulman  ncdjis  (unclean)  into  the  next  world, 
where  a  hundred  years'  burning  in  purgatorial 
fire  would  not  purge  away  his  uncleanness." 

Presently  they  reached  the  borders  of  the 
desert,  and  carefully  filled  their  goat-skins  with 
water.  When  they  had  got  a  day's  journey  into 
the  desert  the  kervanbashi  suddenly  came  to 
the  cheerful  conclusion  that  the  dervish  Reshid 
Effendi  was  none  other  than  a  Frenghi — Euro- 
pean— in  disguise,  and  proposed  to  leave  him 
just  there  to  perish  as  a  spy.  Fortunately 
Vambery's  friends  were  faithful,  and  on  their 
remonstrances  the  chief  at  last  consented  to 
take  him  along,  "on  the  condition  that  thou 
wilt,  first,  permit  thyself  to  be  searched  to  see 
if  thou  hast  any  drawings  or  wooden  pens  (lead- 
pencils),  as  the  Frenghis  generally  have ;  and, 
secondly,  that  thou  promise  to  take  away  with 
thee  no  secret  notes  respecting  the  hills  and 
routes."  The  poor  kervanbashi  was  much  an- 
noyed with  the  contrary  advices  he  received  on 
this  matter ;  but  he  referred  the  whole  matter 
elsewhere,  repeating  to  himself  continually 
"Khuda'ini  bilir!" — God  knows. 

On  their  way  to  Khiva  they  frequently  fell  in 
with  the  nomadic  tribes  who  wander  over  this 
country.  To  many  individuals  of  these  our 
traveler  became  serviceable  because  he  could 
write ;  he  was  employed,  when  they  halted,  to 
draw  up  for  them  notes  of  indebtedness.  These, 
he  remarks,  when  duly  signed  by  the  debtor  in 
the  sight  of  the  creditor,  were  carefully  pocketed 
by  the  debtor.  "  When  I  questioned  the  cred- 
itor as  to  this  remarkable  manner  of  procedure, 
his  answer  was,  'What  have  I  to  do  with  the 
writing  ?  The  debtor  must  keep  it  by  him  as  a 
reminder  of  his  debt.'  " 

These  Turkoman  tribes  are  the  most  sav- 


ajm  from  Mecca,  and  whether  they  passed  to 
tus  palace  from  the  Kaaba  in  one  minute."  It 
inay  interest  our  fashionable  readers  to  know 
ge.it  the  dinner  and  walking  dress  for  gentle- 
sra.n  in  Khiva  is  a  high,  round  fur  hat,  a  thick 
desr  of  boots,  a  long  shirt,  and  nothing  else  ! 
once  fihiva,  among  other  pleasant  customs,  they 
man,  aiut  the  eyes  of  elderly  prisoners  of  war ; 
had  hehTervish  Reshid  Effendi  was  by  accident 
very  person  h  the  general  public,  to  this  specta- 
ster  of  cruelty, about  three  hundred  Tchaudors, 
whom  he  had  fecrovered  with  rags.  They  were 
and  while  a  basket  wilread  of  their  approaching 
sacred  to  be  destroyed,  tvJi'ch  they  had  endured 
dangered  by  their  unbridled  p& if  they  had  just 
found  a  poor  wretch  living  in  a  cave  ihlViVCt^ 
ert,  like  a  wild  beast,  to  escape  his  tribesmen, 
who  had  sworn  to  murder  him.  He  had  lived 
there  solitary  for  many  years.  "  Amanbol" — 
peace  be  unto  thee — murmured  this  poor  wretch, 
as  he  slunk  back  into  his  lair,  when  he  found 
the  travelers  meant  him  no  harm. 

They  fell  short  of  water  in  the  desert.  Each 
watched  jealously  his  decreasing  store.  .  It  was 
rumored  that  the  kervanbashi  had  concealed  an 
extra  supply,  and  while  greedy  and  suspicious 
glances  were  cast  at  the  leader,  no  doubt  many 
of  the  company  conceived  the  idea  of  robbing 
him.  But  no  one  was  so  foolish  as  to  ask  his 
neighbor  for  the  charity  of  a  drink.  When  they 
halted,  one  evening,  all  were  in  extremity. 
"This  evening  my  appetite  left  me.  I  had  not 
the  slightest  craving  even  for  the  smallest  piece 
of  bread :  my  sensations  were  those  of  extreme 
debility;  the  heat  of  the  day  was  indescribable. 
My  strength  was  gone,  and  I  was  lying  there 
extended,  when  I  perceived  that  all  were  press- 
ing round  the  kervanbashi  ;  they  made  a  sign 
to  me  also  to  approach.  The  words  4  Water, 
water,'  gave  me  fresh  vigor.  I  sprang  up;  how 
overjoyed  and  how  surprised  I  was  when  I  saw 
the  kervanbashi  dealing  out  to  each  member  of 
the  caravan  about  two  glasses  of  the  precious 
liquid !  The  honest  Turkoman  told  us  that  for 
years  it  had  been  his  practice  in  the  desert  to 
keep  concealed  a  considerable  quantity,  and  this 
he  doled  out  when  he  knew  that  it  would  be 
most  acceptable ;  that  this  would  be  a  great 
sevab  (act  of  piety),  for  a  Turkoman  proverb 
says  that  a  drop  of  water  to  the  man  thirsty 
in  the  wilderness  washes  away  a  hundred  years' 
sins."  This  was  the  man  who  intended,  with- 
out hesitation  or  compunction,  to  leave  our  trav- 
eler to  perish  in  the  desert ! 

This  humane  monster's  suspicions  were  allay- 
ed, but  not  satisfied.  When  they  entered  Khiva, 
all  were  called  to  an  audience  of  the  Mehrem 
or  principal  officer  of  the  khan.  To  him  said 
the  kervanbashi,  "We  have  brought  to  Khiva 
three  interesting  quadrupeds  (buffaloes),  and  a 
no  less  interesting  biped,"  pointing  at  the  der- 
vish Reshid  Effendi.  To  be  suspected  is  to  die, 
in  those  countries  ;  and  our  traveler,  thus  held  up 
to  general  attention,  heard  the  multitude  about 
him  whisper,  "Spy,"  "Frenghi,"  "  Urus"  — 
Russian — any  one  of  the  three  accusations  fatal. 
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nished.  They  were  even  what  a  Western  man 
would  call  "dead-headed"  across  the  Oxus,  the 
following  writing  having  the  effect  of  a  railroad 
"  pass"  with  us  : 

41  It  is  notified  to  the  watchers  of  the  frontiers  and  the 
toll-collectors  that  permission  has  been  given  to  the  Hadji 
Mollah  Abdur  Reshid  Effendi,  and  that  no  one  is  to  trou- 
ble him." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  our  pilgrim  gathered 


titles  as  he  went.  It  required  the  greater  part 
of  a  day  to  cross  the  Oxus  ;  and  when  they  got 
to  the  other  side,  the  donkeys,  who  have  an 
aversion  to  water,  had  to  be  carried  on  shore, 
like  so  many  babes  in  arms.  Hadji  Yakoub  took 
his  donkey  "pickaback,"  the  poor,  frightened 
little  brute  hiding  its  head  in  the  neck  of  its 
master. 

Leaving  the  Oxus  they  presently  came  to  an- 
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other  desert,  in  passing  which  they  were  nearly  j  camels.  These  poor  brutes  knew  well  enough 
shipwrecked,  for  besides  horrible  sufferings  from  '  that  it  was  the  tebbad  that  was  hurrying  on  ; 
thirst,  they  were  threatened  by  robbers^  and  over- 1  uttering  a  loud  cry,  they  fell  on  their  knees, 
whelmed  by  the  tebbad,  a  hot  whirlwind,  which  I  stretched  their  long  necks  along  the  ground,  and 
fortunately  overtook  them  only  when  they  had  strove  to  bury  their  heads  in  the  sand.  We  in- 
reached  the  farther  edge  of  the  sands.  "The  trenched  ourselves  behind  them,  lying  there  as 
kervanbashi  and  his  people  drew  our  attention  behind  a  wall ;  and  scarcely  had  we,  in  our  turn, 
to  a  cloud  of  dust  that  was  approaching,  and  knelt  under  their  cover,  than  the  wind  rushed 
told  us  to  lose  no  time  in  dismounting  from  the  1  over  us  with  a  dull,  clattering  sound,  leaving  us. 
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m  its  passage,  covered  with  a  crust  of  sand  two 
fingers  thick.  The  first  particles  that  touched 
me  seemed  to  burn  like  a  rain  of  flakes  of  fire. 
Had  we  encountered  it  when  we  were  six  miles 
deeper  in  the  desert,  we  should  all  have  perished. 
I  had  not  time  to  make  observations  upon  the 
disposition  to  fever  and  vomiting  caused  by  the 
wind  itself,  but  the  air  became  heavier  and 
more  oppressive  than  before." 


The  gallows  may  be,  as  a  certain  Englishman 
supposed,  a  sure  sign  of  civilization,  but  the 
custom-house  is  quite  as  unfailing  a  token.  At 
two  leagues  from  Bokhara,  custom-house  offi- 
cers met  the  caravan  of  pilgrims,  and  stopped 
them,  to  take  an  inventory  of  their  goods.  Here 
Vambery  was  at  once  recognized  as  a  European, 
but  he  brazened  it  out,  and  when  asked  to  ex- 
hibit his  trunk  and  other  possessions  drove  his 
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donkey  up  stairs  into  a  carpeted  room,  to  be  ] 
duly  inspected.  His  companions  also  came  to  J 
his  rescue.  "  Hadji  Reshid  is  not  only  a  good 
Mussulman,"  they  proclaimed  every  where,  "but 
at  the  same  time  a  learned  mollah  ;  to  have  any 
suspicion  of  him  is  a  mortal  sin."  Nevertheless 
spies  were  set  to  track  him  in  the  city  :  and 
shrewd  fellows  sent  to  speak  with  him  ;  but  with  j 
a  huge  turban  on  his  head,  a  copy  of  the  Koran 
suspended  from  his  neck,  a  wise  tongue,  and  a 
pious  demeanor,  he  eluded  all  traps,  and  pres- 
ently found  himself  a  popular  man.  "What  ex- 
treme piety  !"  exclaimed  the  populace,  "to  come 
all  the  way  from  Constantinople  to  Bokhara 
alone,  to  visit  our  Baha-cd-din" — the  great  saint 
of  this  region.  "They  praised  me,"  he  writes, 
"but  not  a  farthing  did  I  ever  get  from  them." 
He  was  lucky,  however,  to  get  off  with  his  life. 

The  "  noble  Bokhara"  is  a  delightful  spot.  It 
is  nof  only  extraordinarily  hot ;  but  one  in  ten  of 
the  inhabitants  arc  affected  with  a  singular  dis- 
ease, the  rishte  (filaria  Mcdinensis),  which,  horri- 
ble as  it  seems  to  us,  is  thought  as  little  of  there 
as  a  cold  in  the  head  here.  "  One  feels,  at  first, 
on  the  foot,  or  on  some  other  part  of  the  body, 
a  tickling  sensation,  then  a  spot  becomes  visible 
whence  issues  a  worm  like  a  thread.  This  is 
often  an  ell  long,  and  it  ought  some  days  after 
to  be  carefully  wound  oil"  on  a  reel.  This  is  the 
common  treatment,  and  occasions  no  extraordi- 
nary pain  ;  but  if  the  worm  is  broken  off  an  in- 
flammation ensues,  and  instead  of  one,  from  six 
to  ten  make  their  appearance,  which  forces  the 
patient  to  keep  his  bed  a  week,  subjecting  him 
to  intense  Buffering.  The  more  courageous  have 
the  rishte  cut  out  at  the  very  beginning.  The 
barbers  in  Bokhara  are  tolerably  expert  in  this 
operation.  The  port  where  the  tickling  sensa- 
tion is  felt  is  in  an  instant  removed,  the  worm 
extracted,  and  the  wound  itself  soon  heals. 
Sometimes  this  malady,  which  is  also  common 
in  Persia,  recurs  in  the  following  summer,  and 
that,  too,  even  when  the  patient  is  in  a  different 
climate.  It  happened  so  with  Dr.  Wolff,  the 
well-known  traveler,  who  dragged  with  him  all 
the  way  from  Bokhara  one  of  these  long  memo- 
rials of  his  journey.  It  did  not  show  itself  till 
he  came  to  England,  when  it  was  extracted,  in 
Eastern  fashion,  by  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Bro- 
die."  The  only  prevention  is  to  drink  constant- 
ly of  warm  water* and  tea. 

Samarcand,  the  pride  of  the  Turcomans,  the 
city  which  is  famous  through  the  East  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  for  the  excellence  of  its 
water,  and  for  the  tomb  of  the  great  Timour — 
Tamerlane  as  we  call  him,  from  Timurlenk,  the 
lame — Samarcand,  which,  in  the  fond  opinion 
of  the  Asiatics,  "resembles  Paradise,"  was  the 
next  step  in  the  author's  journey.  He  found  it 
a  dull  but  interesting  city,  mostly  in  ruins,  and 
the  only  notable  incident  during  his  stay  was 
the  arrival  and  reception  of  the  Emir  Mozaffar- 
ed-din,  who  looked,  with  his  escort  of  high  func- 
tionaries, clad  in  snow-white  turbans  and  wide 
silk  garments,  "  more  like  the  chorus  of  women 
in  the  opera  of  Nebuchadnezzar  than  like  a  troop 


of  Tartar  warriors."  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
the  costumes  worn  in  operatic  representations 
resemble  anything  actually  used  by  mortal  men 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  emir  called  Vambery  to  a  special  audi- 
ence, in  which  he  was  submitted  to  a  close  cross- 
examination,  but  succeeded,  "  through  the  flexi- 
I  bility  of  my  tongue,  which  is  really  impudent 
enough,"  says  he,  with  some  truth,  in  disarm- 
ing suspicion.  Arrived  in  the  audience  cham- 
ber, he  walked,  unasked*  up  to  the  emir,  rough- 
ly pushed  aside  an  astonished  prime-minister, 
and  after  reciting  a  prayer,  seated  himself  in 
that  worthy's  place.  "The  boldness  of  my  pro- 
ceeding— quite,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
character  which  I  assumed — seemed  not  dis- 
pleasing to  him.  I  had  long  forgotten  the  art 
of  blushing,  and  so  was  able  to  sustain  the  look 
which  he  now  directed  full  in  my  face,  with  the 
intention,  probably,  of  disconcerting  me. 

"  '  Hadji,  thou  comcst,  I  hear,  from  Koum.  to 
visit  the  tombs  of  Baha-ed-din  and  the  saints  of 
Turkestan  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  takhsir  (sire)  ;  but  also  to  quicken  my- 
self by  the  contemplation  of  thy  sacred  beauty' 
(djemali  mubarek),  according  to  the  forms  of 
conversation  usual  on  these  occasions. 

"'Strange!  ami  thou  hadst,  then,  no  other 
motive  in  coming  hither  from  so  distant  a 
land?' 

"  'No.  takhsir  (>ire) ;  it  had  always  been  my 
warmest  desire  to  behold  the  noble  Bokhara  and 
the  enchanting  Samarcand,  upon  whose  sacred 
soil,  as  was  remarked  by  Sheikh  Djelal,  one 
should  rather  walk  on  one's  head  than  on  one's 
feet.  But  I  have,  besides,  no  other  business  in 
life,  and  have  long  been  moving  about  every 
where  as  a  djihangeshte'  (world  pilgrim). 

"  'What,  thou,  with  thy  lame  foot,  a  djihan- 
geshte !    That  is  really  astonishing.' 

" 1 1  would  be  thy  victim'  (an  expression 
equivalent  to  'pardon  me').  'Sire,  thy  glori- 
ous ancestor  (peace  be  with  him  !)  had  certainly 
the  same  infirmity,  and  he  was  even  djihanghir' 
(conqueror  of  the  world).  This  reply  was  agree- 
able to  the  einir,  who  now  put  questions  to  me 
respecting  my  journey,  and  the  impression  made 
upon  me  by  Bokhara  and  Samarcand." 

From  Samarcand  Vambery  was  offered  escort 
to  Thibet  and  China — a  long  and  unheard  of 
journey,  in  which  he  would  have  been  handed 
over  from  caravan  to  caravan,  and  from  nation 
to  nation,  every  where  to  excite  new  suspicions, 
and  brave  fresh  deaths.  But  he  had  done  enough 
for  the  first  attempt.  He  remembered  the  Turk- 
ish proverb,  "Better  is  an  egg  to-day  than  a 
fowl  to-morrow."  He  determined  to  return 
homeward,  being  tired  of  savagery  ;  and  he  had 
yet,  at  best,  a  long  and  perilous  journey  back  to 
Teheran,  by  a  new  route,  through  Karshi,  May- 
mene,  and  Herat.  The  reader  who  is  anx- 
ious to  learn  how  he  fared  on  this  homeward 
journey,  how  he  nearly  starved,  lay  for  days 
among  ruins,  was  refused  the  slightest  aid,  and 
did  not  cease  to  be  suspected,  though  his  misery 
was  devouring  him,  must  seek  his  own  vivid  ac- 
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count,  in  the  book  from  which  we  have  taken 
some  of  its  adventures.  There  he  will  find  also 
a  curious  and  instructive  account  of  the  peculiar 
virtues  and  vices,  habits  and  customs,  of  the 
Turkoman  tribes — the  most  honorable  of  mon- 
sters, the  most  honest  of  man-stealers,  the  most 
pious  and  inhuman  of  mankind. 

On  one  occasion  there  was  in  the  caravan  a 
young  woman  who  had  been  treacherously  sold 


by  her  own  husband  to  an  aged  Tadjik  for  thirty 
tilla.  It  was  not  until  she  reached  the  desert 
that  she  became  fully  aware  of  the  cruel  trick 
to  which  she  was  victim  :  "  The  wretched  creat- 
ure, shrieking,  and  weeping,  and  tearing  her 
hair,  ran  up  to  me  like  one  distracted,  and  ex- 
claimed, 'Hadjim  (my  hadji),  thou  that  hast  read 
books,  tell  me  where  it  is  written  that  a  Mussul- 
man can  sell  his  wife  who  has  borne  him  chil- 
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dren!'  I  affirmed  it  to  be  a  sin,  but  the  Tadjik  j  li  Iszlam  hurre  (Every  Mussulman  is  free)?" 
only  laughed  at  me,  for  he  had,  probably,  al-  "Behey!"  said  the  Turkoman,  with  supreme 
ready  an  understanding  with  the  kazi  kelan  (su-  indifference  ;  "  the  Koran,  God's  book,  is  cer- 
perior  judge)  of  Karshi,  and  felt  sure  of  his  tainly  more  precious  than  man,  and  yet  it  is 
purchase."  bought  or  sold  for  a  few  krans.    What  more 

Another  time  Vambe'ry  inquired  of  "a  rob-  can  you  say?    Yes,  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob, 
ber,  noted  for  his  piety,"  how  he  could  make  up  was  a  prophet,  and  was  himself  sold.    Was  he, 
his  mind  to  sell  his  brother  religionists  into  j  in  any  respect,  the  worse  for  that  ?" 
slavery,  when  the  Prophet's  words  were  "  Kul- 1     Neither  women  nor  their  Mohammedan  breth- 
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ren  are  sacred  from  their  rapacity  ;  nor  will  they 
submit  to  government.  The  Turkoman  him- 
self is  wont  to  say,  "  Biz  bibash  khalk  bolamiz 
(We  are  a  people  without  a  head),  and  we  will 
not  have  one.  We  are  all  equal ;  with  us  every 
one  is  king."  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  seeming 
anarchy,  in  spite  of  all  their  barbarism,  so  long 
as  enmity  is  not  openly  declared,  less  robbery 


and  murder,  fewer  breaches  of  justice  and  of 
morality,  take  place  among  them  than  among 
the  other  nations  of  Asia  whose  social  relations 
rest  on  the  basis  of  Islam  civilization. 

They  live  on  horseback ;  they  are  the  true 
dwellers  in  tents  ;  the  camel  is  their  patient 
beast  of  burden ;  the  slave-trade  —  the  profes- 
sion of  man-stealing — is  their  livelihood.  In 
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Khiva,  the  markets  are  held  on  horseback  ;  sell- 
ers as  well  as  buyers  are  mounted  ;  and  "  it  was 
extremely  droll  to  see  how  the  Kirghis  women, 
with  their  great  leathern  vessels  full  of  kimis, 
sitting  on  the  horses,  hold  the  opening  of  the 
skin  above  the  mouth  of  the  customer.  There 
is  adroitness  in  both  parties,  for  very  seldom  do 
any  drops  fall  aside." 

As  among  our  Indian  tribes,  the  women  do 


the  drudgery  of  the  camp.  The  tent,  with  the 
exception  of  the  wood-work,  is  entirely  the  work 
of  the  Turkoman  woman,  whose  duty  it  is,  also, 
to  put  it  up  and  to  take  it  down.  She  even 
packs  it  up  upon  the  camel,  and  accompanies  it 
in  the  wanderings  of  her  people,  close  on  foot. 
The  tents  of  the  rich  and  poor  are  distinguished 
by  their  being  got  up  with  a  greater  or  less 
pomp  in  the  internal  arrangements.    There  are 
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only  two  sorts:  1.  The  karaoy,  a  black  tent, 
that  is,  the  tent  which  has  grown  brown  or  black 
from  age;  2.  The  akoy,  a  white  tent,  that  is, 
one  covered  in  the  interior  with  felt  of  snowy 
whiteness  :  it  is  erected  for  newly-married  cou- 
ples, or  for  guests  to  whom  they  wish  to  pay 
particular  honor.  The  tent  made  a  very  pleas- 
ant impression  on  the  mind  of  our  traveler,  be- 
ing cool  in  summer  and  genially  warm  in  winter. 

Even  in  their  marriage  ceremonial  there  are 
strong  traces  of  their  rude,  boisterous  life.  The 
young  maiden,  attired  in  bridal  costume,  mounts 
a  high-bred  courser,  taking  on  her  lap  the  car- 
cass of  a  lamb  or  goat,  and,  setting  off  at  full 
gallop,  is  followed  by  the  bridegroom  and  other 
young  men  of  the  party,  also  on  horseback ; 
but  she  is  always  to  strive,  by  adroit  turns,  etc., 
to  avoid  her  pursuers,  that  no  one  of  them  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  snatch  from  her  the  bur- 
den on  her  lap.  This  game,  called  Kokbiiri 
(green  wolf),  is  in  use  among  all  the  nomads 
of  Central  Asia.  Sometimes  two,  sometimes 
four  days  after  the  nuptials,  the  newly-married 
couple  arc  separated,  and  the  permanent  union 
does  not  begin  until  after  the  expiration  of  an 
entire  year. 

Another  singular  custom  has  reference  to  the 
mourning  for  the  decease  of  a  beloved  member 
of  the  family.  It  is  the  practice,  in  the  tent 
of  the  departed  one,  each  day  for  a  whole  year, 
without  exception,  at  the  same  hour  that  he 
drew  his  last  breath,  for  female  mourners  to 
chant  the  customary  dirges,  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  present  are  expected  to  join. 
In  doing  so,  the  latter  proceed  with  their  ordi- 
nary daily  employments  and  occupations;  and 
"  it  is  quite  ridiculous  to  see  how  the  Turkoman 
polishes  his  arms  and  smokes  his  pipe,  or  de- 
vours his  meal,  to  the  accompaniment  of  these 
frightful  yells  of  sorrow."  A  similar  thing  oc- 
curs with  the  women,  who,  seated  in  the  small- 
er circumference  of  the  tent  itself,  are  wont  to 
join  in  the  chant,  to  cry  and  weep  in  the  most 
plaintive  manner,  while  they  are  at  the  same 
time  cleaning  wool,  spinning,  or  performing 
some  other  duty  of  household  industry.  The 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  deceased  are 
also  expected  to  pay  a  visit  of  lamentation,  and 
that  even  when  the  first  intelligence  of  the  mis- 
fortune does  not  reach  them  until  after  months 
have  elapsed.  The  visitor  seats  himself  before 
the  tent,  often  at  night,  and,  by  a  thrilling  yell 
of  fifteen  minutes'  duration,  gives  notice  that  he 
has  thus  performed  his  last  duty  toward  the  de- 
funct. When  a  chief  of  distinction,  one  who 
has  really  well  earned  the  title  of  bator  (vali- 
ant), perishes,  it  is  the  practice  to  throw  up 
over  his  grave  a  joszka  (large  mound) ;  to  this 
every  good  Turkoman  is  bound  to  contribute  at 
least  seven  shovelfuls  of  earth,  so  that  these 
elevations  often  have  a  circumference  of  sixty 
feet,  and  a  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet. 
In  the  great  plains  these  mounds  are  very  con- 
spicuous objects  ;  the  Turkoman  knows  them 
all,  and  calls  them  by  their  names — that  is  to 
say,  by  the  names  of  those  that  rest  below. 


THE  SUN-DIAL. 

TIS  an  old  dial,  dark  with  many  a  stain ; 
In  summer  crown'd  with  drifting  orchard  bloom, 
Tricked  in  the  autumn  with  the  yellow  rain, 
And  white  in  winter  like  a  marble  tomb; 

And  round  about  its  gray,  time-eaten  brow 
Lean  letters  speak — a  worn  and  shattered  row : 

"  I  am  a  Shade :  a  Shadowe  too  arte  thou : 
I  marke  the  Time:  save,  Gossip,  dost  thou  soe?" 

The  tardy  shade  slid  forward  to  the  noon; 

There  came  a  dainty  lady  to  the  place, 
Smelling  a  flower,  humming  a  quiet  tune, 

Smoothing  the  willful  waving  of  her  lace : 

O'er  her  bine  dress  an  endless  blossom  strayed; 

About  her  tendril-curls  the  sunlight  shone ; 
And  round  her  train  the  tiger-lilies  swayed, 

Like  courtiers  bowing  till  the  queen  be  gone. 

She  leaned  upon  the  slab  a  little  space, 

Then  drew  a  jeweled  pencil  from  her  zone, 

Scribbled  a  something  with  a  frolic  faee, 
Folded,  inscribed,  and  niched  it  in  the  stone. 

The  shade  slipped  on,  no  swifter  than  the  snail; 

There  came  a  second  lady  to  the  place, 
Dove-eyed,  dove-robed,  and  something  wan  and  pale, 

An  inner  beauty  shining  from  her  face, 

All  the  mute  loveliness  of  lonely  love : 

She,  straying  in  the  alleys  with  her  book, 

Herrick  or  Herbert,  watched  the  circling  dove, 
And  spied  the  tiny  letter  in  the  nook. 

Then,  like  to  one  who  confirmation  finds 
Of  some  dread  secret  half  accounted  true. 

Who  knows  what  hands  and  hearts  the  letter  binds, 
And  argues  loving  commerce  'twixt  the  two, 

She  bent  her  fair  young  forehead  on  the  stone ; 

The  dark  shade  gloomed  an  instant  on  her  head  ; 
And  'twixt  her  taper  fingers  pearled  and  shone 

The  single  tear  that  tear-worn  eyes  will  shed. 

The  shade  slipped  onward  to  the  falling  gloom ; 

There  came  a  soldier  gallant  in  her  stead, 
Swinging  a  beaver  with  a  swaling  plume, 

A  ribboned  love-lock  rippling  from  his  head; 

Blue-eyed,  frank-faced,  with  clear  and  open  brow, 
Scar-seamed  a  little,  as  the  women  love; 

So  kindly  fronted  that  you  marveled  how 

The  frequent  sword-hilt  had  so  frayed  his  glove ; 

Who  switched  at  Psyche  plunging  in  the  sun ; 

Uncrowned  three  lilies  with  a  backward  sweep ; 
And  standing  somewhat  widely,  like  to  one 

More  used  to  "Boot  and  Saddle"  than  to  creep 

As  courtiers  do,  yet  gentleman  withal, 

Took  out  the  note,  held  it  as  one  who  feared 

The  fragile  thing  he  held  would  slip  and  fall ; 
Read  and  re-read,  pulling  his  tawny  beard ; 

Kissed  it,  I  think,  and  hid  it  in  his  vest ; 

Laughed  softly  in  a  flattered  happy  way, 
Shifted  the  broidered  bald  rick  on  his  breast, 

And  sauntered  past,  singing  a  roundelay  

The  shade  crept  forward  through  the  dying  glow  ; 

There  came  no  more  nor  dame  nor  cavalier; 
But  for  a  little  time  the  brass  will  show 

A  small  gray  spot — the  record  of  a  tear. 
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HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN. 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABIJOTT. 


VII. — CHANGE  OF  BASE  EFFECTED. 

Perils  of  the  March — Battle  of  Frayser's  Farm,  or  Glen- 
dale.— Heroism  of  M 'Call's  Division.— Incidents  of  the 

Battle — Barbarity  of  the  Rebels  Nobility  of  a  Young 

Patriot.— Hospital  Scenes.— The  Final  Battle  at  Mal- 
vern Hill — Signal  Repulse  of  the  Foe.— The  Retreat 
continued. — Disappointment  and  Indignation  of  Patriot 
Generals — Popularity  of  General  M'Clellan  with  the 
Soldiers. 

IN  our  last  Number  we  left  the  heroic  patriot 
army  in  its  disastrous  march  from  the  Chicka- 
hominy  to  the  James,  toiling  through  the  mire 


and  forest  of  White  Oak  Swamp.  During  the 
long  hours  of  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  2(Jth  of 
June,  the  rear-guard  toiled  slowly  along  through 
the  swamp  roads,  over  which  the  army  they  had 
rescued  had  gone  before  them.  The  iron  Sum- 
ner, chafing  and  rebelling  against  the  order  to 
fall  back,  and  scarcely  consoled  by  the  thought 
of  his  salvation  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  car- 
ried his  men,  his  guns,  and  his  flags  safely  through 
to  the  other  side  of  the  morass.  At  9  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning,  June  80,  he  looked  back 
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defiantly  upon  Jackson,  Longstreet,  and  Hill, 
as  they  prepared  to  descend  from  the  opposite 
hills  and  enter  the  swamp  in  pursuit. 

The  danger  was  now  imminent  of  a  flank 
movement,  by  which  the  army  might  be  cut  into 
two  portions,  and  the  helpless  rear  surrounded 
and  destroyed.  The  roads  were  intricate.  We 
knew  them  but  imperfectly,  while  to  the  rebels 
they  were  familiar  routes.  When  we  look  back 
upon  the  position  of  our  army  at  this  crisis  its 
final  escape  appears  providential,  and  almost  mi- 
raculous. The  road  to  Turkey  Bend  or  Malvern 
Hill,  called  Quaker  Road,  is  the  great  highway 
from  Savage's  Station  to  James  River,  and  is 
intersected  repeatedly  by  the  roads  running  from 
Richmond  to  the  East.  Over  this  road  our 
troops  must  pass.  By  any  of  these  Richmond 
roads  a  force  might  be  suddenly  thrown  across 
our  lines  of  retreat,  hampered  and  choked  by  ar- 
tillery and  baggage-trains. 

In  the  centre  General  Sumner  still  held  the 
perilous  rear.  General  Franklin  was  with  him. 
General  Slocum  was  on  his  left,  and  General 
Ileintzelman  on  the  right,  to  guard,  so  far  as 
was  possible,  against  the  anticipated  attempt  to 
flank  and  divide  our  forces.  Generals  Hooker, 
Kearney,  Sedgwick,  and  M'Call,  were  all  there 
in  the  most  exposed  posts  of  peril,  with  the 
wearied  remnants  of  their  divisions,  ready  for 
the  sixth  day  and  the  sixth  battle. 

The  early  summer  day  of  July  1  broke  with 
parching  heat  on  the  already  smoking  field. 
Our  troops  had  been  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  bat- 
tle three  or  four  miles  long,  taking  advantage  of 
the  cleared  farm  lands  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  road.  They  placed,  wherever  it  was  possible, 
an  open  field  in  their  front  across  which  the  en- 
emy must  advance  to  attack  them.  With  the 
first  light  a  rebel  battery  was  discovered,  which 
during  the  night  had  been  moved  very  nearly  up 
to  our  lines.  Our  rifled  cannon  were  at  once 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  in  a  short  time  five 
of  the  guns  were  dismounted.  Still  the  rebels, 
with  desperate  bravery,  held  their  post  and  con- 
tinued their  fire. 

Until  10  o'clock  the  cannonading  was  inces- 
sant on  both  sides.    Then,  from  the  woods  in 
front  of  General  M'Call's  division,  poured  out  a 
vast  body  of  rebels  for  an  overwhelming  charge. 
General  M'Call's  division  was  posted  across  the 
New  Market  Road,  and  consisted  of  Pennsylvania 
regiments  ;  regiments  that  did  such  gallant  serv- 
ice at  Gettysburg  a  year  later,  and  that  had  suf- 
fered terribly  in  Gainsville  and  Mechanicsville  j 
three  days  before.    It  has  been  said  that  these  j 
reserves  broke  into  inextricable  confusion  early  \ 
in  the  day.    But  the  incontrovertible  proof  of  ! 
their  brave  fighting  was  to  be  seen  the  next 
morning  in  the  number  of  their  dead  lying  upon  ! 
the  ground  where  they  fell,  and  in  the  wounded 
being  borne  away  to  the  hospitals. 

The  imputations,  so  cruel  and  undeserved,  : 
which  have  been  cast  on  the  bravery  and  endur- 
ance of  these  troops  can  not  easily  be  explained,  j 
Even  the  Commander-in-Chief  lent  his  assist- 
ance to  the  unmerited  stigma,  which  was  a  hard 


return  for  a  division  which  maintained  the  posi- 
tion at  the  Cross  Roads  from  morning  till  night, 
leaving  it  strewn  with  their  dead,  and  held  as 
reserves  at  Malvern  Hill,  on  the  next  day 
plunged  boldly  in,  at  the  critical  moment  of  the 
last  charge,  from  which  they  came  out  reduced 
one  half  in  number.  Justice,  however,  is  eter- 
nal, though  slow  of  speech,  and  brave  men  are 
not  called  cowards  for  long.  The  written  testi- 
mony of  Fitz  John  Porter  and  General  Meade, 
among  others,  will  remain  as  a  record  of  the 
bravery  of  M'Call's  division. 

"  Had  not  M'Call,"  writes  Fitz  John  Porter, 
Major-General  Commanding  the  Fifth  Corps, 
"  held  his  place  on  New  Market  Road,  June  30, 
that  line  of  march  would  have  been  cut  by  the 
enemy." 

"  It  was  only  the  stubborn  resistance,"  writes 
General  Meade,  "offered  by  one  division — the 
Pennsylvania  Reserves — prolonging  the  contest 
till  after  dark,  and  checking,  till  that  time,  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  that  enabled  the  concen- 
tration during  the  night  of  the  whole  army  on 
the  James  River  which  saved  it." 

The  whole  force  which  attacked  M'Call's 
troops  consisted  of  the  divisions  of  Hill,  Long- 
street,  Anderson,  Cobb,  and  Whitticomb ;  and 
they  fought  with  bloody  will.  Twice  they  cap- 
tured M'Call's  batteries  of  sixteen  guns.  Twice 
our  men,  rallying  under  the  sting  of  their  loss, 
retook  them,  and  the  last  time  held  them,  to  do 
deadly  work  the  next  day  at  Malvern  Hill. 
Through  the  sultry  hours  of  the  long  summer's 
day  the  fortunes  of  the  fight  rose  and  fell.  Now 
the  sweeping  fire  of  our  rifled  cannon  bore  the 
masses  of  the  rebels  back  in  hopeless  terror,  and 
as  they  receded  our  men  sprang  forward,  and  with 
the  old  cry,  "  On  to  Richmond !"  pressed  so  hard 
that  only  superhuman  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  rebel  officers  prevented  the  entire  giving 
way  and  rout  of  their  army. 

Then,  rallying  under  some  powerful  leader, 
the}*  would  stem  and  reverse  the  torrent,  and  we, 
in  our  turn,  would  yield.  Rarely  has  there  been 
seen  more  desperate  fighting.  One  of  the  thrill- 
ing incidents  of  the  day  has  been  thus  eloquent- 
ly described  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Marks.  A  single 
brigade  of  the  rebels  had  made  a  desperate 
charge  upon  one  of  our  divisions,  coming  on 
steadily,  under  a  raking  fire,  with  their  guns 
trailed : 

"They  were  led  by  a  man  of  vast  muscular 
strength  and  prowess.  Cheering  and  shouting 
to  his  men  he  ran  on  the  gunners.  The  reserve 
infantry  rushed  forward  to  the  rescue ;  and  around 
the  cannon,  between  them  and  over  the  bodies 
of  fallen  horses  and  comrades,  commenced  a 
contest  of  the  most  furious  character.  Scarcely 
a  single  shot  was  fired.  Bayonet  crossed  bayo- 
net; and  frequently  after  a  death-struggle  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  the  foes  stood  breathless, 
with  guns  locked,  foot  to  foot  and  face  to  face, 
each  afraid  to  move,  lest  that  would  give  hi.s 
enemy  the  advantage;  and  in  that  awful  mo- 
ment, when  the  whole  being  was  fired  by  a 
frenzy  that  seemed  supernatural,  the  counte- 
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nance  of  each  was  painted  on  the  mind  of  the 
other  forever.  The  shouts  of  command,  the 
yells  of  fury,  the  thrust,  the  parry,  the  spouting 
blood,  the  death-cry,  the  stroke  and  the  crash 
of  clubbed  muskets,  the  battle  receding  into  the 
forest,  and  every  tree  and  bush  the  scene  of  a 
tragedy ;  and  then  again  the  pressing  out  around 
the  cannon,  the  officer  mounted  on  the  broken 
wheels,  cheering  and  calling  his  men,  the  pause 
of  a  moment  from  exhaustion  or  to  rally,  and 
then  the  renewal  of  the  fight  with  greater  fury 
than  ever,  made  this  a  spectacle  of  awful  grand- 
eur. 


"In  all  this  conflict  the  leader  of  the  Confed- 
erates had  been  successful  in  every  struggle,  and 
had  huilnd  to  the  ground  with  scornful  ease  less 
powerful  men.  Every  where  a  path  opened  be- 
fore him,  until  a  man  of  equal  strength  sprang 
forward  to  meet  him.  After  they  had  parried 
each  other's  thrusts  for  a  moment,  they  paused, 
looked  at  each  other  intently,  as  if  to  determine 
what  next  to  do  ;  each  feeling  that  he  had  met  a 
foe  worthy  of  his  steel ;  and  again  they  rushed 
forward,  with  renewed  desperation,  each  intent 
upon  pressing  back  the  other,  until  some  fall  or 
stumble  would  give  him  the  victory.    But  they 
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full  retreat,  having  lost  more  than  twice  as  many 
men  as  we. 

"  If  at  this  moment,"  writes  an  eye-witness, 
' '  we  could  have  brought  ten  thousand  reserves 
into  the  field,  we  might  have  marched  back 
again,  retaken  all  we  had  lost,  and,  without 
difficulty,  have  reached  Richmond." 

Others,  upon  the  ground,  felt  and  dared  to 
say  that  our  army  was  as  strong  to  follow  as  the 
rebel  army  to  flee,  and  General  M'Clellan's  order 
to  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing  was  received 
with  a  storm  of  incredulous  indignation  by  many 
of  his  generals.    Dr.  Marks  writes  : 

"  General  Martin  dale  shed  tears  of  shame. 
The  brave  and  chivalrous  Kearney  said,  in  the 
presence  of  many  officers,  1  I,  Philip  Kearney, 


an  old  soldier,  enter  my  solemn  protest  against 
this  order  to  retreat.  We  ought,  instead  of  re- 
treating, to  follow  up  the  enemy  and  take  Rich- 
mond. And  in  full  view  of  all  the  responsibility 
of  such  a  declaration,  I  say  to  you  all,  such  an 
order  can  only  be  prompted  by  cowardice  or 
treason."' 

It  is  probable  that  General  M'Clellan  was 
not  fully  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  rebel 
army  was  shattered  and  demoralized.  He  had 
been  so  depressed  through  the  day  with  the  most 
melancholy  forebodings,  that  the  final  repulse  of 
the  enemy  possibly  appeared  to  him  more  as  a 
temporary  escape  than  the  positive  victory  which 
it  really  was.  He  had  not  been  alone  in  these 
forebodings.    The  Prince  of  Joinville  had  left 
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the  field  early  in  the  morning,  in  company  with  the  city.    They  were  sons,  husbands,  and  broth- 


his  nephews,  the  Due  de  Chartres  and  the  Count 
de  Paris,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  a  steamer. 
The  fact  that  they  who  had  hitherto  been  fore- 
most in  every  danger  and  undeterred  by  any 
fears  had  apparently  recoiled  from  the  prospect 
of  this  last  day  seemed  a  significant  one.  The 
paymasters,  also,  were  all  ordered  on  board  of 
the  gun-boats ;  and  the  evident  apprehension 
and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  "Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  remained  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  day  on  the  steamer,  had  diffused  general 
distrust  and  alarm. 

Our  forces,  moreover,  were  most  undeniably 
in  a  deplorable  state.  Whole  regiments  were 
missing;  divisions  reduced  to  little  more  than 
a  regiment ;  more  than  one  half  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  it  landed  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  dead  from  sickness  or  battle,  or  wound- 
ed and  in  prison.  It  is  estimated  that  during 
the  three  months  of  this  Peninsular  campaign 
nearly  sixty  thousand  patriot  troops  melted 
away.  It  was  not  strange  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  this  exhausted  remnant  to  make  one 
more  effort.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  com- 
manding General  could  not  realize  that,  bitterly 
smitten  as  his  own  army  was,  the  army  of  his 
foe  was  still  more  enfeebled,  and  might  be 
crushed.  But  his  failure  to  realize  this,  and 
his  persistent  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing, 
closed  the  door  for  months,  and  even  years,  to 
our  success  on  the  Peninsula.  As  a  part  of  the 
history  of  this  campaign,  it  is  a  duty  here  to 
record  the  following  statement,  from  the  Report 
of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Ojn  rations 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  • 

"It  would  appear,  from  all  the  information 
your  Committee  can  obtain,  that  the  battles 
were  fought,  the  troops  handled,  new  disposi- 
tions made  and  old  ones  changed,  entirely  by 
the  corps  commanders,  without  directions  from 
the  commanding  General.  He  would  place  the 
troops  in  the  morning,  then  leave  the  field  and 
seek  the  position  for  the  next  day,  giving  no  di- 
rections until  the  close  of  the  day's  fighting, 
when  the  troops  would  be  ordered  to  fall  back, 
during  the  night,  to  the  new  position  selected  by 
him.  In  that  manner  the  army  reached  the 
James  River." 

The  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill  was  the  most  se- 
vere of  all  the  battles  of  this  memorable  retreat. 
The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  terrible,  owing  to  our 
artillery  fire — equaling  the  total  of  our  losses  in 
the  whole  seven  days.  Our  own  loss  was  not  so 
severe  as  in  the  other  engagements.  But  the 
sufferings  of  our  wounded,  whom  we  were  forced 
to  abandon  to  the  inhumanities  of  their  foes,  were 
more  terrible  than  have  been  elsewhere  known 
in  the  history  of  the  rebellion. 

Four  days  after  the  battle  of  Glendale  no 
bread  or  meat  had  been  sent  to  some  of  the  hos- 
pitals, in  which  our  men  were  starving  by  scores. 
Ambulances,  wagons,  private  carriages,  and  ve- 
hicles of  all  descriptions,  had  driven  out  from 
Richmond,  bringing  food  and  wine  to  the  rebel 
wounded,  and  carrying  them  tenderly  back  to 


ers,  and  we  do  not  complain  that  loving  hands 
turned  first  to  them ;  but  Nature  as  well  as 
Christianity  must  blush  at  the  heathen  neglect 
which,  after  their  own  sufferers  had  been  cared 
for,  left  ours  to  die  unsuccored.  Appeal  after 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Confederate  agents  by 
those  of  our  devoted  surgeons  who  had  remained 
behind,  but  to  no  purpose.  Our  men  lay  night 
after  night  on  the  wet  ground  where  they  fell, 
and  no  stretchers,  no  ambulances,  no  nurses, 
could  be  obtained  to  bring  them  in.  Even  the 
few  stores  our  surgeons  had  of  medicines,  band- 
ages, and  food  were  taken  from  them  by  the 
orders  of  the  Confederate  surgeons  to  be  applied 
to  their  own  uses.  In  one  instance  a  Federal 
surgeon  lent  his  case  of  surgical  instruments  to 
a  prominent  surgeon  in  the  rebel  service,  trust- 
ing to  his  sense  of  professional  honor  for  its  safe 
return.  It  could  never  be  obtained  again,  and 
the  Federal  surgeon  was  forced  to  stand  by  pow- 
erless to  relieve,  and  see  his  brave  fellows  die 
from  loss  of  blood.  From  another  of  our  sur- 
geons were  forcibly  taken  both  his  case  of  in- 
struments and  his  horse. 

The  heavy  army-wagons  were  loaded  with  our 
wounded  men  as  with  produce,  and  then  left 
standing  for  hours  in  the  July  sun,  until  some 
officer  should  remember  to  give  the  order  for 
them  to  start  on  their  fatal  journey  to  Rich- 
mond. Some  of  them  died  before  starting, 
some  died  on  the  road ;  all  were  jolted  on  to- 
gether, and  unloaded  together  at  the  prison 
gate*,  living,  dying,  and  dead!  Others,  again, 
were  forced  to  fall  into  line  with  the  prisoners, 
and  march,  shedding  their  life-blood  at  even- 
step,  only  to  fall  dead  at  the  end  of  the  fourteen 
miles.  So  many  the  less  to  feed!  But  "the 
tender  mercies  of"  these  "wicked,"  which  "were 
cruel"  and  speedy  death,  are  less  harrowing  to 
the  soul  than  the  conduct  of  those  Confederate 
officers  who  had  charge  of  the  supplies,  and  day 
after  day  refused  to  our  imploring  surgeons  the 
articles  necessary  to  keep  life  in  the  bodies  of 
their  men.  So  long  as  men  shall  live  to  read 
the  story  of  this  war,  so  long  shall  these  things 
make  the  names  of  those  officers  accursed  on 
earth. 

One  hundred  men,  wounded  at  Gaines's  Mill 
on  Friday  the  27th  of  June,  had  nothing  from 
that  day  till  the  ICth  of  July  but  raw  flour  and 
water — not  even  salt,  to  enable  them  to  swallow 
the  nauseous  porridge  or  rough -baked  cake. 
During  these  twenty  days  many  died  of  hunger. 
When  the  surgeons  entered  their  tents  the  skel- 
etons lifted  themselves,  and,  with  tears  in  their 
sunken  eyes,  cried,  "Bread !  bread!"  The  pain 
of  their  gaping  wounds  was  forgotten  in  the 
more  gnawing  pangs  of  days  and  nights  of  hun- 
ger. Finally,  in  answer  to  the  burning  remon- 
strances and  appeals  of  the  surgeons,  the  Con- 
federate authorities  sent  to  Savage  Station,  where 
there  were  over  1500  men,  stores  as  follow?  : 
camphor,  1  lb.  ;  cerate,  1  lb.  ;  adhesive  plaster. 
5  yds.  ;  iodine,  1  oz.  ;  opium,  \  lb.  ;  tincture  of 
iron,  ?  lb. ;  whisky,  5  galls. ;  bandages,  6  doz. ; 
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lint,  1  lb.  These  were  sent  as  the  supply  for  a 
fortnight ! 

In  the  mean  time  the  fields  and  hills  were 
purple  with  the  most  luscious  blackberries  and 
whortleberries,  which  would  have  given  life  to 
the  sufferers.  But  every  hand  of  nurse  and  sur- 
geon, for  night  and  day,  had  more  than  its  bur- 
den of  work ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  with  the  risk 
of  being  shot  down  by  Confederate  soldiers  that 
one  of  our  men  appeared  in  the  fields.  At  Car- 
ter's house,  however,  was  a  hospital  of  less  se- 
vere cases,  and,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from 
one  of  their  surgeons,  this  feeble  band  hobbled 
to  the  woods,  and  for  days  busied  themselves  in 
filling  their  tin  cups  with  the  fruit,  and  sending 
it  by  the  bushel  to  the  poor  fellows  at  Savage's 
Station.  Such  acts  as  these  shed  a  holy  light 
on  the  dark  picture  of  woe.  It  brought  tears 
from  eyes  which  had  learned  not  to  weep  before 
suffering  or  death  to  see  these  helpless  soldiers 
in  their  beds  look  with  speechless  delight  on 
the  familiar  berries,  which  they  had  gathered  in 
peace  on  the  hills  of  their  New  England  homes. 
Rough,  hard  men,  with  moistened  eyes,  kissed 
the  hands  that  held  the  cool  fruit  to  their  hot 
lips ;  and  the  givers  were  more  blessed  than  the 
receivers. 

Among  our  wounded  officers  at  Meadow  Sta- 
tion was  a  Captain  Reed,  of  the  Twentieth  Indi- 
ana. When  he  volunteered  to  serve  his  coun- 
try with  his  sword,  his  son,  a  heroic  boy  of  six- 
teen, insisted  upon  leaving  college  to  accompany 
his  father  to  the  field.  In  one  of  the  actions  a 
ball  pierced  his  body,  and  he  fell,  calling  to  his 
father,  who  was  near  him,  "I  am  shot;  I  am 
badly  hurt."  Captain  Reed  rushed  to  him; 
found  him  shot  through  the  bowels,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  sodn  to  die.  Raising  him  up,  William 
rallied  a  little,  looked  at  his  father,  and  said, 
smiling,  "Father,  leave  me;  take  care  of  the 
men."  Placing  a  pillow,  made  of  an  overcoat 
and  some  leaves,  under  his  head,  and  tenderly 
bidding  him  farewell,  he  left  his  brave  son  to 
die,  and  resolutely  nerved  himself  to  duty.  Ere 
long  a  rebel  shot  stretched  the  captain  upon  the 
ground ;  yet  heroically  he  continued  to  direct 
the  fire  of  his  company. 

At  night  the  battle  closed.  Colonel  Gorman, 
of  the  Fourteenth  South  Carolina,  passed  over 
the  ground,  viewing  the  result  of  the  day's  strife. 
To  him  Captain  Reed  surrendered  his  sword. 
To  the  honor  of  Colonel  Gorman  be  it  record- 
ed that  he  nobly  refused  it,  and  with  his  own 
hands  replaced  it  in  the  sash  of  the  wounded 
officer. 

After  a  time  Captain  Reed  and  his  son  were 
placed  in  a  negro  hut,  where  for  five  days  they 
received  neither  food  nor  medicine.  Here  a 
party  from  Richmond  visited  them.  One  of 
these  persons  was  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  said  to  be 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Richmond, 
who,  approaching  the  noble,  suffering  boy,  taunt- 
ingly said, 

"I  declare!  here  is  a  fine  blue -eyed  boy 
among  the  wrounded  Yankees !  Why  did  you 
come  from  your  father  and  mother  and  school 
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to  murder  us,  burn  our  houses,  and  destroy  our 
cities  ?" 

The  father's  soul  was  roused  in  hearing  this 
brutal  attack  upon  his  loved  child. 

"  Stop,  Sir,"  said  he.  "  This  is  my  son.  I 
brought  him.  The  fault  is  mine,  if  fault  there 
be  ;  and  mine  must  be  the  punishment.  I  think 
it  cruel  in  you  to  come  and  insult  us,  and  in- 
stead of  bringing  us  relief,  to  add  to  our  misery. 
You  know  we  are  in  no  condition  to  answer 
you." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Moore,  " I  beg  pardon,"  and 
left  the  hut. 

William  Reed  was  a  true  Christian  hero; 
more  anxious  for  his  father  than  for  himself ; 
patient,  submissive,  cheerful.  Seeing  one  morn- 
ing some  dead  soldiers  on  the  grass-plot  under 
his  window,  lying  with  upturned  faces  upon 
which  the  night-dews  had  fallen,  he  said,  "Fa- 
ther, the  sweetest  tears  Heaven  sheds  are  the 
dews  on  a  dead  soldier's  face." 

In  suffering  and  in  privation  William  lived 
about  fourteen  days,  and  then  closed  his  eyes 
upon  earth's  woes,  in  the  long-to-be-remem- 
bered Libey  Prison.  "I  reached  the  room  in 
which  he  lay,"  says  a  chaplain  who  had  watched 
him  tenderly,  "just  in  season  to  commend  his 
spirit  to  God ;  one  of  the  most  precious  offer- 
ings laid  on  our  country." 

The  suffering  at  the  hospital  in  Willis's 
Church,  on  the  Quaker  Road,  was,  perhaps,  more 
severe  than  that  at  any  other.  This  hospital 
was  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Marsh,  of  Hones- 
dale,  Pennsylvania,  surgeon  of  the  Fourth  Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry,  and  contained  one  hundred 
wounded  men,  who  were  mostly  from  General 
Sumner's  corps,  and  of  New  York  regiments. 
For  four  days  they  were  absolutely  without  any 
other  supplies  than  such  as  the  surgeon  and  his 
assistant  could  gather  in  a  neighborhood  where 
the  inhabitants,  in  addition  to  their  own  vindic- 
tive hostility,  had  orders  from  Richmond  not  to 
sell  to  the  Yankees.  Our  men  died  of  hunger ; 
and  before  any  food  was  sent  to  them  they  had 
reached  such  extremities  that  a  single  cracker 
found  in  the  haversack  of  a  dead  soldier  would 
be  eagerly  seized,  broken,  and  distributed  among 
twenty  ravenous  mouths. 

At  last,  after  imploring  appeals  to  General  Lee 
and  General  Jackson  themselves,  there  came,  on 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  two  hundred 
crackers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
fat  bacon,  which  was  totally  unfit  to  eat.  On 
the  next  day  two  barrels  of  flour  completed  the 
list  of  the  provision  deemed  necessary  for  one 
hundred  wounded  Yankees.  Could  we  believe 
that  there  was  the  shadow  of  a  necessity  for  this 
restriction  of  supplies  we  could  regard  the  ago- 
nies and  death  of  our  brave  men  as  only  a  part 
of  the  chances  of  a  war  waged  against  starving 
foes.  But  their  own  statements  at  this  time 
pointed  to  no  such  famine  and  destitution  in 
their  midst  as  would  justify  these  inhumanities. 
Later  in  the  war  they  were  undoubtedly,  at 
times,  too  near  starvation  themselves  to  be  able 
to  give  food  to  their  prisoners. 
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While  our  wounded  men  were  thus  slowly 
dying  day  by  day  on  the  fields  where  they  had 
fallen,  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  pressing 
on  in  its  retreat  toward  Harrison's  Landing. 
The  exhausted  soldiers,  with  but  a  few  hours  at 
a  time  to  rest,  were  alternately  marching  and 
fighting  the  guerrillas  who  harassed  their  rear. 
Nobly  the  rear-guard  did  their  work— corps  re- 
lieving corps,  as  one  after  the  other  they  became 
exhausted  in  the  severe  skirmishing.  The  wag- 
ons were  all  brought  off  in  safety,  or  when  the 
horses  died  were  so  broken  up  that  they  could 
never  be  used  again.     The  pursuing  enemy 


found  nothing  upon  the  track  that  could  be  of 
any  service  to  them.  Wood  was  burned  up, 
and  stores  of  whisky  and  molasses  emptied  into 
the  dust.  Muskets  which  grew  too  heavy  for 
the  sick  arm  to  carry  were  left  bent  and  broken 
by  the  roadside.  Knapsacks  were  emptied  of 
their  contents  and  torn  into  shreds.  It  was  a 
march  of  horror.  Heat,  thirst,  hunger,  pain  of 
wounds,  and  terror  of  pursuing  foes,  all  com- 
bined to  exhaust  the  already  exhausted  army. 

General  M'Clellan  was  still  importunate  in 
his  call  for  reinforcements.  In  response  to  a 
very  earnest  appeal,  on  the  1st  of  July,  for  more 
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troops,  President  Lincoln  replied  on  the  2d  as 
follows : 

"Your  dispatch  of  yesterday  morning  in- 
duces me  to  hope  your  army  is  having  some 
rest.    In  this  hope  allow  me  to  reason  with  you 
for  a  moment.    When  you  ask  for  fifty  thousand 
men  to  be  promptly  sent  you,  you  must  surely 
labor  under  some  gross  mistake  of  fact.  Re- 
cently you  sent  papers  showing  your  disposal  of 
forces  made  last  spring  for  the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington, and  advising  a  return  to  that  plan.  I 
find  included  in  and  about  Washington  75,000 
men.    Now  please  be  assured  that  I  have  not 
men  enough  to  fill  that  very  plan  by  15,000. 
All  of  General  Fremont's  men  in  the  Valley,  all 
of  General  Banks's,  all  of  General  M'Dowell's 
not  with  you,  and  all  in  Washington  taken  to- 
gether, do  not  exceed,  if  they  reach,  GO, 000, 
with  General  Wool  and  General  Dix  added  to 
those  mentioned.    I  have  not,  outside  of  your 
army,  75,000  men  east  of  the  mountains.  Thus 
the  idea  of  sending  you  50,000  men,  or  any 
other  considerable  force,  is  simply  absurd.  If 
in  your  frequent  mention  of  responsibility  you 
had  the  impression  that  I  blame  you  for  not 
doing  more  than  you  can,  please  be  relieved  of 
such  impression.    I  only  beg  that,  in  like  man- 
ner, you  will  not  ask  impossibilities  of  me.  If 
you  think  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  take 
Richmond  just  now,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  try  just 
now.    Save  the  army,  material  and  personnel, 
and  I  will  strengthen  it  for  the  offensive  as  fast 
as  I  can." 

The  persistent  importunity  of  General  M'Clel- 
lan  in  calling  for  reinforcements  is  certainly  a 
historic  marvel.  The  very  next  day  after  the 
receipt  of  the  above  telegram  from  Washington, 
he  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  War  from  Harri- 
son's Bar : 

"I  am  in  hopes  that  the  enemy  is  as  com- 
pletely worn-out  as  we  are.  He  was  certainly 
very  severely  punished  in  the  last  battle.  It  is 
of  course  impossible  to  estimate,  as  yet,  our 
losses,  but  I  doubt  whether  there  are  to-day  more 
than  50,000  men  with  their  colors.  To  accom- 
plish the  great  task  of  capturing  Richmond  and 
putting  an  end  to  this  rebellion,  reinforcements 
should  be  sent  me,  rather  much  over  than  less 
than  100,000  men."* 

There  probably  will  never  be  any  very  ac- 
curate statistics  in  reference  to  the  losses  dur- 
ing this  disastrous  campaign.  From  testimony 
afforded  the  Congressional  Committee,  by  Mr. 
Tucker,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  it  appears 
that  prior  to  the  5th  of  April,  1862,  there  were 
landed  on  the  Peninsula  121,500  men.  Soon 
after  the  divisions  of  Franklin  and  M 'Do well, 
numbering  12,000,  were  sent  down.  Then 
M'Call's  division  of  10,000,  and  11,000  from 
Fortress  Monroe,  were  sent;  and  soon  after 
5000  men  of  Shields's  division.  Total,  159,500 
men. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  18G2,  by  returns  from 
General  M'Clellan  to  the  Adjutant -General's 
office,  the  army  consisted  of — present  for  duty, 
*  Report  of  Congressional  Committee,  p.  13. 


101,091;  special  duty,  sick,  and  in  arrest, 
17,828.  This  indicates  a  total  loss,  on  the  bat- 
tle-field and  in  the  hospital,  of  39,981.  There 
are  other  statements  that  00,000  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  were  buried  on  the  Peninsula. 

Four  or  five  miles  above  City  Point,  on  the 
Richmond  bank  of  the  James  River,  is  a  rude 
landing  called  Turkey  Landing — a  low,  sterile 
plain,  scorched  black  by  the  July  sun,  deserted, 
and  desolate.  But  it  gave  to  our  weary  army 
a  Heaven  of  rest.  They  plunged,  men  and 
horses,  up  to  their  necks,  in  the  muddy  water. 
They  laid  down  on  bare  planks,  and  slept  for 
the  first  time  for  seven  nights  without  the  sound 
of  skirmishing  shots  in  their  ears.  The  fester- 
ing wounds  were  dressed,  and  some  attempts 
made  at  reorganizing  the  regiments.  On  the 
evening  of  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  morning  of 
J uly  2,  the  army  moved  on  to  Harrison's  Land- 
ing, the  place  which  General  M'Clellan  had  se- 
lected for  his  final  encampment.  A  pitiless 
storm  poured  down  with  the  morning,  and  add- 
ed, what  had  seemed  impossible,  one  more  dis- 
comfort to  their  load — mud,  Virginia  mud,  ankle 
deep.  But  the  hospital  transports  and  the  sup- 
ply ships  were  seen  anchored  close  at  hand,  and 
each  breeze  which  came  over  their  sails  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  carried  strength  to  the  hearts 
of  the  men. 

For  the  next  two  days  all  was  confusion. 
The  heights  were  not  occupied,  and  the  troops 
were  not  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  resist  an  at- 
tack. But  for  the  heavy  rain  which  made  it 
impossible  for  the  enemy  to  bring  on  their  artil- 
lery, the  disastrous  seven  days,  the  "Change  of 
Base"  would  have  perhaps  terminated  in  a  still 
more  disastrous  massacre  of  the  remaining  half 
of  our  army.  But  on  the  3d  of  July  the  heights 
were  properly  fortified,  and  the  Fourth  found 
the  army  able  once  more  to  hold  its  ground 
against  any  probable  attack. 

A  slight  demonstration  by  the  enemy  on 
Thursday,  the  3d,  was  met  so  vigorously  thaf 
they  retired  for  the  last  time,  having  lost  a 
number  of  prisoners  and  guns.  •  The  sun  of  the 
Fourth  rose  as  undimmed  as  if  only  peace  and 
happiness  lay  beneath  its  light.  The  troops 
were  reviewed  by  General  M'Clellan  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, and  they  received  him  with  the  most 
irrepressible  enthusiasm.  Storms  of  cheers  rent 
the  air  and  followed  him  from  line  to  line.  Dur- 
ing the  review  a  proclamation  was  read  to  them, 
which  must  have  stirred  their  blood  almost  to 
forgetfulness  of  the  woes  and  the  losses  of  the 
campaign. 

Those  losses  were  appalling.  General  M'Cel- 
lan  gives  the  figures  in  his  official  returns  of  the 
losses  during  the  Seven  Days'  Battles  as  fol- 
lows: killed,  1505;  wounded,  7711;  missing, 
5958.  Total,  15,224.  The  losses  of  the  reb- 
els were  even  greater,  and  were  estimated  by 
their  own  papers  as  high  as  18,000. 

It  is  easy  to  find  fault.  It  is  not  difficult  in 
a  review  of  events  to  point  out  errors  which 
could  not  have  been  foreseen.  The  causes  of 
failure  in  this  humiliating  campaign  are  now 
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obvious.  In  December,  1861,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  about  as  perfect  in  numbers,  or- 
ganization, and  discipline  as  it  ever  became. 
Four  months  had  been  devoted  in  the  perfecting 
of  this  majestic  engine  of  war.  And  yet  after 
this,  for  five  months,  more  than  100,000  mag- 
nificently arrayed  and  highly  disciplined  troops 
loitered  restless  in  their  tents  doing  nothing ; 
while  the  Potomac,  the  great  avenue  to  the 
capital,  was  blockaded,  and  the  rebels,  far  in- 
ferior in  numbers,  equipment,  and  organiza- 
tion, were  within  twenty  miles  of  our  lines.  No 
satisfactory  reason  has  ever  been  rendered  for 
this  astounding  inaction. 

Norfolk  could  easily  have  been  taken.  Our 
gun-boats  could  easily  have  cleared  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  of  the  rebels  by  whom  they  were 
infested.  The  navy  implored  permission  to  open 
the  blockade,  but  were  forbidden  to  do  so.  The 
loss  of  Washington  at  that  time,  when  France 
and  England  were  supposed  to  be  upon  t lie  point 
of  recognizing  the  rebel  Confederacy,  would 
have  been  an  incalculable  disaster.  And  yet 
when  the  army  did  move,  it  advanced  circuit- 
ously  upon  a  line  which  uncovered  Washington, 
and  which  exposed  it  to  the  most  imminent  peril 
of  capture.  Our  advance  upon  Richmond,  by 
the  route  finally  taken,  should  have  been  like 
the  swoop  of  the  eagle  ;  it  was  the  creeping  of 
the  snail.  Four  long  weeks  were  wasted  before 
Yorktown.  It  might  have  been  taken  in  as 
many  hours,  and  with  less  loss  of  life  from  the 
imllets  of  the  foe  than  was  experienced  from  the 
pestilence  of  the  marsh. 

The  fight  at  Williamsburg,  without  reconnoi- 
tring the  position,  without  any  concert  of  ac- 
tion, with  but  a  handful  of  troops  from  an  army 
of  over  100,000  men  within  sound  of  its  guns, 
with  uncertainty  even  as  to  who  was  in  com- 
mand, was  a  gross  military  blunder.  Through 
the  heroism  of  division  commanders  and  the 
bravery  of  the  soldiers  we  gained  a  victory,  but 
at  a  sad  and  altogether  unnecessary  loss  of  life. 
One  day's  delay  at  Williamsburg  would  have 
placed  Franklin's  division  in  their  rear  at  West 
Point,  and  would  have  effectually  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  the  foe. 

It  is  forty  miles  from  Williamsburg  to  Bot- 
tom's Bridge,  on  the  Chickahominy.  We  scarce- 
ly caught  sight  of  a  rebel  on  the  march.  Most 
of  the  encumbrances  of  our  army  were  conveyed 
by  steamers  up  the  York  River.  And  yet  four- 
teen days  were  occupied  in  the  march — an  aver- 
age of  less  than  three  miles  a  day.  If  we  had 
wished  to  give  the  rebels  time  to  concentrate 
their  troops  from  all  quarters,  and  to  throw  up 
defenses  around  Richmond,  we  could  not  better 
have  served  their  purpose.  Vigilantly  and  en- 
ergetically they  improved  the  hours  with  which 
we  thus  favored  them. 

Upon  the  destruction  of  the  Merri?nac,  on  the 
11th  of  May,  there  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  our  transports  and  gun-boats  passing  up  the 
James  River  almost  to  within  cannon-shot  of 
Richmond.  The  battle  of  Williamsburg  was 
fought  on  the  5th  of  May.    Our  troops  should 


immediately  have  seized  upon  the  James  River 
approach,  and  thus  have  secured  the  effectual 
co-operation  of  the  navy.  The  delay  of  this 
movement  until  the  disastrous  "change  of 
base"  in  the  Seven  Days'  fight  was  a  fearful 
error. 


DIEGE  FOR  THE  FALLEN. 
Hequtcm  etcrnam  tia  Us  Domfne. 

UNDER  the  Winter  snows. 
Shielded  from  harm, 
Past  all  the  pain  that  knows 

Battle's  alarm  ; 
Safe  from  all  mortal  foes, 
Free  from  all  earthly  woes, 
Sleeping  in  sweet  repose, 
Death's  holy  charm  : 

Under  the  Summer  sod 

Still  shall  they  sleep, 
Called  to  thy  peace,  O  God  ! 

Tranquil  and  deep. 
Naught  may  disturb  their  rest, 
Mnnsioncd  among  the  blest; 
Them  shall  the  Shepherd's  breast 

Tenderly  keep. 

Theirs  is  no  troubled  night, 

Vexed  with  its  grief ; 
Watch  they  no  morning's  light, 

Wait  no  relief. 
Not  to  their  slumbers  come 
Voices  of  fife  or  drum  ; 
Hushed  and  forever  dumb 

Wars  tumult  brief. 

Pillow  their  weary  heads 

Here  where  they  fell, 
Make  them  their  warrior-beds 

Where  they  fought  well. 
Under  the  Southern  sun 
Here  was  their  brave  work  done, 
Here  their  good  fight  was  won — 

Here  weave  their  spell. 

What  matter  where  they  lie, 

Nameless,  unknown? 
Better  beneath  His  eye 

Than  beneath  stone 
Carved  with  an  empty  name, 
Speaking  a  craven's  shame, 
Voicing  a  coward's  blame 

When  life  has  flown. 

Give  them  thy  heaA'enly  peace, 

God  of  our  trust ! 
Now  may  their  troubles  cease, 

And  from  their  dust 
Soar  their  souls  unto  Thee, 
Clad  in  thy  purity. 
Make  them,  O  Father,  free, 

Thou  who  art  just! 

J.  F.  F.,  114th  N.  Y.  Yoh. 

Stevenson,  Va.,  March,  1865. 
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Dnbba'fl  Stmt  at  Mnramnfa 


Brown. — u  Twelve  o'clock,  boys;  I  told  Jennie  I'd  be  home  at  half-past.  Good-by,  Dobbs.  You've  given  ua  a 
capital  dinner." 

Jones. — u  Don't  let's  go  yet !  what's  twelve  o'clock  among  three  of  us  ?  only  four  apiece.    Let's  keep  her  up  !*' 


Jones  cat  home,  time  4  a.m.)— "  Set'nup  f'me,  Molly  1  What's  er  use?  Dobbd'a  dinner  f  know,  cap'l  lem'nade, 
c'gars  little  too  strong,  made  mo  sick — tha's  all." 
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ANDREW  KENT'S  TEMPTATION. 

A SUMMER'S  day!  The  very  heart  and 
heat  of  summer,  with  all  its  golden  glow, 
its  mellowness  of  light  and  shade,  the  dazzle  of 
its  sun  upon  a  cloudless  sky,  and  its  parched 
earth  panting  thirstily. 

Perhaps  a  ride  in  an  open  wagon,  upon  a 
dusty  road,  with  the  thermometer  at  9G°  in  the 
shade,  is  not  as  desirable  a  situation  as  one 
might  be  able  to  conceive  of.  So  Andrew  Kent 
thought,  as  his  old  horse  jogged  along  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  sun.  The  long  stretch  of  yellow 
sands  before  him  seemed  to  grow  blanker  and 
barer  and  dustier  at  every  step.  The  trees  had 
no  shadow  to  cast  over  him,  but  shot  up  straight 
and  motionless  into  the  hot  noon  ;  the  branches 
gnarled  and  crossed  each  other  lazily ;  scarcely 
a  leaf  quivered  upon  its  stem.  The  murmur  of 
myriads  of  insects  filled  the  air,  long,  monoto- 
nous, unbroken.  Golden  bees  were  swarming 
sleepily  on  the  blossoms  of  the  clover  which 
crimsoned  the  fields.  The  valley  into  which 
they  sloped  stretched  out  in  yellow  Hats  to  the 
Connecticut,  torpid  and  white,  between  its  banks. 
From  the  very  daisy  at  his  feet  to  the  line  of 
horizon  beyond  the  river  nothing  stirred,  no- 
thing but  the  bees  and  butterflies  whose  hum 
and  sweep  only  made  the  silence  audible.  Was 
the  world  asleep  ? 

This  man  always  found  time  for  his  fancies. 
With  a  certain  instinct  of  content  he  called  them 
up  and  made  them  minister  to  him  to  lighten 
his  toil.  Since  the  noon  was  on  fire  and  the 
ride  a  long  one,  he  turned  just  as  naturally  for 
relief  to  watch  the  blossoming  fields  and  the 
light  on  the  river  as  many  another  would  have 
grumbled  or  sworn  at  his  horse.  lie  would  have  I 
noticed  a  violet  by  the  road-side,  or  a  golden 
cloud  that  floated  above  and  past  him  at  the 
close  of  the  busiest  day  ;  he  saw  something  more 
in  a  field  of  plumed  and  nodding  grass  than  his 
neighbor's  crop  of  hay  and  profits;  he  liked  to 
hear  the  tinkle  of  the  pasture-bells  in  the  twi- 
light. 

He  was  no  genius ;  he  never  thought  of  being 
a  poet ;  he  never  wrote  a  book ;  I  do  not  think 
he  ever  cared  very  much  to  "have  an  educa- 
tion."  lie  earned  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  and  asked  not  for  idleness  or  ease.  He 
worked  ten  hours  of  the  day.  and  enjoyed  the 
village  gossip  in  the  evening,  and  slept  soundly 
at  night,  and  rose  with  the  dawn.  He  gained 
his  honest  gains  and  enjoyed  them,  and  hoped 
such  hopes  as  God  had  given  him.  Because  his 
soul  was  healthful  and  manly  you  would  guess 
how  these  might  weave  and  interweave  them- 
selves with  his  life.  You  would  have  seen  it  too 
in  the  outlines  of  his  face,  in  the  straightening 
of  his  tall  form,  in  the  very  step  of  his  foot  upon 
the  ground.  A  man  whose  days  had  been  but 
a  pleasant  promise,  and  who  saw  all  which  were 
to  come  in  their  light. 

Do  you  know  what  it  means  when  a  hope  and 
a  life  are  one  ? 

Andrew,  chirruping  to  his  horse  and  cutting 


some  thought — a  puzzled  thought  apparently — 
into  the  sand  with  his  whip-lash,  was  aroused  at 
last  by  a  woman's  voice  behind  him. 

M Can  you  give  me  a  lift?" 

"Hilloal  whoa,  Molly!  What  did  you  say 
ma'am?"  reining  in  his  jogging  horse.  She  came 
up  slowly  and  repeated  her  question. 

"Why,  yes,  reckon  I  can.  Climb  up  this 
side ;  take  my  hand — so ! " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  woman,  when  she  was 
seated  beside  him. 

Andrew  looked  at  her;  something  in  her  voice 
struck  him  curiously — a  slow,  monotonous  voice, 
like  the  toll  of  a  bell.  You  have  heard  such,  per- 
haps. Her  face  might  have  been  fashioned  for 
it.  She  sat  looking  directly  in  front  of  her,  her 
eyes  wandering  off  to  the  flats  and  the  blue  dis- 
tance. Yet  it  was  doubtful  if  she  saw  them. 
The  restless  gloom  in  them,  the  pallor  of  her 
lips,  and  the  dead  blac  kness  of  the  hair  which 
fell  down  about  her  forehead  might  have  fitted 
some  tragic  picture.  And  so  Andrew  thought, 
in  his  way — for  I  doubt  if  he  knew  what  trag- 
edy meant — saying  to  himself,  compassionately, 
"I'm  sorry  for  her,  poor  thing!"  wondering  the 
next  minute  what  it  was  in  her  that  had  touched 
him. 

"  Hot  walking,"  he  said,  sympathetically. 
"Very." 

Kent  cracked  his  whip  and  looked  askance 
again  at  the  woman's  restless  eyes. 

"Have  you  come  far?"  he  ventured,  seeing 
that  she  had  not  observed  his  look. 

"Yes." 

He  coughed  and  pulled  up  the  reins.  What 
man  likes  to  be  foiled  or  silenced  by  a  woman  f 
Andrew,  with  that  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and  thai 
half-smile  on  his  lips,  certainly  did  not.  Yet 
he  scorned  any  rude  or  impertinent  question 
with  as  true  knightly  a  spirit  as  if  his  hand< 
had  not  been  coarse  and  brown,  and  his  mus- 
cles strong  with  daily  toil. 

"Where  would  you  like  to  go?"  he  said, 
breaking  a  silence  in  which  he  had  whipped  the 
tops  oft'  from  all  the  daisies  within  his  reach. 
They  had  come  to  a  point  where  two  roads  di- 
verged, and  this  gave  him  an  excuse  for  speak- 
ing. It  made  him  uncomfortable,  somehow,  to 
sit  so  near  the  woman's  eyes  and  see  them  still 
wandering,  wandering  over  the  river. 

She  started  a  little  at  his  question,  and  for 
the  first  time  met  his  look  fully.  It  apparently 
reassured  her. 

"Is  there  a  tavern  about  here?" 

"Yes,  just  off  to  the  right — I  go  right  along 
that  road.    Shall  I  take  you  up  there  ?" 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  as  she  had  said  i:, 
once  before. 

"  Hi  ya!  there,  Molly!"  said  Andrew,  quite 
sure  now  that  this  was  an  opportunity  for  con- 
versation. "Pretty  considerable  of  a  tavern, 
ma'am,  we  call  it.  Folks  come  up  from  the 
city  in  summer-time." 

"Do  they?" 

"Yes.  The  Cap'n  counts  on  his  city  lodg 
ings.    Some  of  'em  pay  well.    There's  a  cha] 
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come  up  near  a  month  ago — keeps  a  parlor  go- 
ing for  himself."  The  woman  listened  ;  he  saw 
that.  "  One  of  your  regular  out-and-outers — 
the  Cap'n's  right  hand."  He  seemed  to  be  talk- 
ing more  to  gain  his  little  victory  over  her  than 
from  any  desire  of  his  own  to  dwell  upon  the 
subject. 

"What  did  you  say  his  name  was?"  asked 
the  woman,  carelessly. 

"  I  didn't  say.  It's  Pennington,  though," 
he  added  ;  1  'Arthur  I  believe's  the  first." 

"Oh!" 

She  turned  away  her  head.  He  fancied  from 
her  indifferent  tone  that  she  was  disappointed 
in  his  answer — that  she  might  have  expected  to 
hear  a  name  familiar  to  her. 

"  Do  people  think  much  of  him  round  here  ?" 
she  continued,  as  if  to  make  conversation. 

Kent  drew  the  lash  sharply  round  Molly's 
ears.  Something  very  like  a  scowl  was  on  his 
forehead.    "Some  do,  and  some  don't." 

His  laconic  answer,  or  something  else,  stopped 
the  reply  which  was  on  the  woman's  lips.  She 
drew  her  bonnet  over  her  face,  brushed  her  hair 
out  of  her  eyes,  and  turned  them  again  to  the 
distance  which  grew  hazy  in  the  increasing  heat. 
They  were  both  silent  the  rest  of  the  drive.  An- 
drew, with  a  certain  uncomfortable  feeling  which 
was  rather  unusual  with  him,  wished  it  at  an  end. 
He  cramped  himself  as  far  at  his  corner  of  the 
seat  as  was  possible,  and  directed  a  sudden  and 
vehement  attention  to  Molly,  who,  with  droop- 
ing head,  plodded  through  the  sand  on  the  slow- 
est of  all  slow  walks,  varying  it  only  to  stop  now 
and  then  to  pull  up  a  mouthful  of  grass  and  tiny 
road-side  clovers.  He  reined  her  up  at  last  with 
as  much  alacrity  as  if  she  had  been  "  warranted 
to  trot  in  2.40." 

"This  is  the  Cap'n's." 

The  woman  looked  up  at  the  low,  white  tav- 
ern, glancing  furtively  at  its  windows  where  the 
blinds  were  closed,  and  over  the  piazza,  which 
was  vacant, 

"  Very  well ;  I'll  stop  here." 

He  got  out  and  helped  her  down  from  the 
wagon. 

"  Sorry  I  couldn't  give  you  a  cooler  ride,"  he 
said,  with  returning  spirit. 

"  Warm  ?    Yes— yes  it  is." 

She  spoke  absently,  a  faint,  feverish  bright- 
ness in  her  eyes,  where  the  vacant  look  had 
been.  Then  thanking  him  in  the  same  tone 
she  went  slowly  into  the  house. 

Andrew  turned  back  as  he  drove  away ;  she 
was  speaking  with  the  landlord.  He  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  a  whistle  of  relief — a  little 
vexed  with  himself  that  he  had  allowed  her  to 
make  him  uncomfortable,  and  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  it.  "But  I  don't  like  to  see  a 
woman  look  like  that." 

Musing  a  little,  his  face  softening.  Some- 
thing following  on  the  thought  drove  the  stran- 
ger from  his  mind.  A  pleasant  picture,  perhaps 
— brighter  than  the  golden  flecks  that  chased 
each  other  among  the  apple-boughs  above  him. 
Another  of  his  fancies  to  forget  the  heat.  What- 


ever it  may  have  been  it  brought  him  with  sur- 
prise at  last  to  the  door  of  his  shop.  Molly, 
scarcely  stopping  to  leave  her  master,  followed 
alone  the  well-known  road  which  would  end  in 
her  stall,  and,  with  a  long,  cheery  whistle  after 
her,  Andrew  went  in. 

A  blacksmith's  work  on  such  an  afternoon 
was  by  no  means  the  easiest,  but  Kent  was  not 
a  man  to  make  a  stumbling-block  out  of  the 
weather.  One  might  have  known  how  he 
would  stand  in  the  glow  of  the  forge  with  that 
resolute  face ;  what  blows  he  would  deal  with 
those  great,  brawny  arms,  as  if  he  were  knock- 
ing midsummer  on  the  head  at  every  stroke ; 
how  he  would  sing  over  his  work  in  his  hearty 
fashion — not  an  unmusical  voice  by-the-way — 
just  such  beauty  in  it  as  Nature  puts  into  her 
most  rugged  places  by  the  trailing  of  their  wild, 
rich  greens.  After  a  while,  however,  the  song 
ceased.  Some  uneasy  musing  had  knotted  his 
forehead  a  little,  and  while  he  worked  it  deep- 
ened into  a  scowl. 

"  It  canH  be  !"  speaking  half  aloud,  and  stop- 
ping suddenly.  He  stood  up  straightening  his 
shoulders,  looking  out  of  the  door  over  the  fields 
where  the  blaze  of  the  noon  had  died  into  softer 
light  and  longer  shadows.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  face  just  then  that  perhaps  had 
never  been  there  before ;  the  thought  which 
caused  it  might  have  been  as  new.  God  had 
never  greatly  denied  this  man  ;  there  were  paths 
where  his  soul  lay  as  undeveloped  as  a  child's. 
If  you  have  always  moored  your  boat  in  still 
waters,  do  you  know  how  it  will  bear  a  tempest'? 

"  What  are  you  staring  at,  Kent  ?" 

Two  or  three  men  had  strolled  up  to  the  door, 
whom  the  cooling  air,  and  perhaps  the  prospect 
of  one  of  Andrew's  jovial  talks,  had  tempted 
out. 

"Looking  at  the  sun,  Mr.  Joliffe,"  laughing 
with  the  rest;  "it'll  be  down  before  long,  I 
reckon." 

This  man  Joliffe — a  stranger  who  had  been 
but  a  week  in  town — had  a  curious  way  witli 
him  that  Andrew  did  not  fancy.  No  one  knew 
for  what  he  had  come  there,  or  what  he  Was 
doing,  or  where  he  belonged ;  or  any  thing,  in 
fact,  about  him,  except  that  he  had  but  one  eye, 
which  he  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  two, 
Andrew  thought,  a  little  petulantly,  since  he  was 
always  prying  into  people's  affairs  with  it ;  al- 
ways cognizant  of  every  one's  whereabouts,  and 
every  one's  name;  always  cocking  it  imperti- 
nently when  he  asked  a  question — which  he  was 
much  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

"You  had  a  hot  ride  to-day," he  said,  seating 
himself  upon  a  two-legged  stool,  which  he  tipped 
back  against  the  wall  for  support. 

M  How  did  you  know  ?" 

Kent  pounded  away  on  the  glowing  iron,  s<< 
that  Joliffe  could  hardly  hear  himself  speak  in 
answer. 

"  I  ?  Oh,  I  saw  you  out  of  the  tavern  win- 
dow." 

"Is  there  any  thing  you  don't  know,  Mr. 
Joliffe  ?"  he  said,  laughing. 
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Joliffe  winked  with  his  one  eye,  and  rose,  let- 
ting the  two-legged  stool  tip  over.  Some  horse, 
driven  up  to  be  shod  just  then,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Andrew's  visitors,  and  his  own  also. 
He  forgot  Joliffe  in  his  work  till  he  heard  the 
crippled  stool  put  in  its  place  again,  and  saw 
him  seat  himself  upon  it,  somewhat  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  wall,  and  pull  his  hat  over  his  eyes  as 
if  preparing  for  a  nap. 

"  Hilloa !  you  Andrew !  I  want  my  horse 
shod." 

Kent  looked  away  from  Joliffe  and  out  of  the 
floor.  A  white  horse — he  knew  it  well — a  grace- 
ful, spirited  creature,  was  pawing  the  ground 
outside,  and  its  rider,  a  gentleman  in  dress,  was 
looking  into  the  shop  impatiently. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Andrew,  some  stiffness  in 
his  voice. 

"I'm  in  a  hurry." 

"I  can't  attend  to  you  till  I  get  through  this 
job,  Mr.  Pennington,"  hammering  away  till  the 
meditative  farm-horse  under  his  hands  winced, 
and  looked  round  in  meek  surprise. 

The  young  man  grumbled  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  ''a  blacksmith's  keeping  a  boy,  so 
as  to  do  his  business  properly."  Kent  said  no- 
thing. Pennington  sat  idly  playing  with  his 
riding-whip.  He  had  a  delicate  hand,  and  his 
glove  littcd  closely.  Andrew  knocked  the  dtld 
off  from  his  own  blacked  ones  at  last,  and  looked 
up. 

"  I'm  ready." 

Pennington  got  out  of  his  stirrups  lazily,  and 
Andrew  led  in  the  horse.  But  the  white  beauty 
objected  dceidedly  to  the  hammer  and  the  shoe, 
her  eyes  on  fire,  her  ears  erect,  rearing  under 
even  his  strong  band. 

"She  needs  two  to  shoe  her,"  he  said,  stop- 
ping. "Mr.  Joliffe,  will  you  help  nie  a  mo- 
ment ?'' 

But  Joliffe  made  no  answer,  still  tipped  back 
against  the  wall,  lie  was  asleep.  Kent  beck- 
oned to  some  one  outside  ;  and.  the  horse  quiet- 
ed at  last,  he  worked  in  silence.  Pennington 
strolled  out  in  front  of  the  shop,  and  leaned 
against  a  fence  lazily,  pulling  at  a  cigar. 

M  By  Jove !"  he  said,  suddenly,  standing 
erect,  "  there's  Prue  Tyndall !" 

Andrew  let  go  the  horse's  foot ;  she  stamped 
it  imperiously,  bringing  it  down  almost  upon 
his  own. 

"Like  her  master!'  Andrew  said,  between 
his  teeth.    Presently  he  looked  up. 

A  girl  was  coming  up  the  road,  walking  slow- 
ly among  the  daisies,  where  the  light  fell  through 
the  leaves  of  overhanging  trees  upon  her.  A 
little  creature,  with  a  white  suu-bonnet  shading 
her  face,  and  a  basket  on  her  arm.  It  was  a 
rounded,  rosy  arm,  and  a  stray  sunbeam  blind- 
ing her  just  then,  she  put  it  up  to  shade  her 
eyes.    Pennington  uttered  a  low  whistle. 

"  Fit  for  a  goddess!"  laughing  lightly. 

He  did  not  see  the  look  Kent  gave  him.  As 
the  girl  passed  he  took  off  his  hat  gracefully, 
some  bright  ring  on  his  finger  sparkling.  The 
wind  blew  her  hair  into  her  eyes  just  then. 


Soft,  warm  hair  it  was,  like  the  sun  itself.  A 
pretty  confusion  burned  in  her  cheeks  as  she 
brushed  it  away  to  return  his  bow.  She  had 
not  seen  Andrew.  Do  you  know  how  he  hated 
the  very  horse  he  shod,  for  her  pure  color 
against  his  own  grimy  hands,  at  that  moment? 

He  watched  the  little  figure  that  was  passing 
along  now  over  a  field-path,  where  the  shad- 
ows of  some  soft  floating  clouds  flitted  over 
her,  and  the  butter-cups  were  golden  under  her 
feet — he  could  not  help  it — he  did  not  know  it 
even.  Becoming  conscious  suddenly  of  some 
one's  gaze  upon  him  recalled  him  to  himself. 
He  started  to  find  Joliffe 's  eyes  perfectly  wide 
awake  under  his  hat,  and,  turning  sharply,  went 
!  on  with  his  work. 

"That's  as  pretty  a  girl  as  there  is  in  the 
country,"  puffed  Pennington,  after  she  had  gone. 

Some  one  standing  by  laughed,  "We  s'pose 
you  think  so." 

Just  then,  another  woman  passed  by  slowly — 
a  woman  with  black  hair,  and  a  bonnet  drawn 
far  over  her  face  so  as  quite  to  hide  it.  Either 
from  her  walk  or  her  dress,  Kent,  who  had 
looked  up  with  his  eyes  on  lire,  recognized  her 
at  once;  it  WBB  the  woman  he  had  met  that 
morning.  Pennington  looked  after  her  a  little 
curiously.  "  Not  many  points  of  similarity,'' 
he  said,  in  his  insolent  way.  He  watched  her 
if  he  had  watched  the  other,  with  the  difference 
tit'  a  careless  smile,  then,  turning,  walked  into 
the  shop. 

"Isn't  that  shoe  most  on? — how  long  von 
arc!" 

"  I  should  be  likely  to  stop  if  it  was." 
Andrew's  back  was  turned.    Joliffe  breathed 
audibly.     Pennington  wondered  what  that  man 
went  to  sleep  in  such  a  dingy  place  for. 

Dingy?  So  it  was;  why  should  not  every 
thing  bright  turn  away  from  it?  Andrew  Mas 
glad  when  Pennington  and  his  perfumed  gloves 
and  his  snowy  horse  had  left  it.  He  breathed 
more  freely — he  had  felt  stifled  before;  he 
thought  the  coolness  had  all  passed  out  of  the 
air;  that  the  closing  day  had  burned  it  dryer 
than  the  noon.  He  was  glad  too  when  the 
group  at  the  door  ceased  their  gossip  about  that 
fellow  and  the  child.  How  did  they  dare  to 
touch  her  name  so  lightly — little  Prue's  name  ? 
He  watched  them  as  they  went  away,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  that  he  was  alone. 

"  He's  pretty  much  of  a  swell,  ain't  he  ?" 
Kent  started  ;  he  had  forgotten  Joliffe.  What 
was  that  man's  mission  in  the  world? 
"Who?"  a  little  tartly. 

Joliffe  looked  round  cautiously,  until  satis- 
fied that  they  were  alone  ;  then  he  tipped  back 
his  stool  again,  and  winked  vehemently  at  Kent 
several  times. 

"  What's  the  matter?  Who  are  you  talking 
about  ?" 

"Billy  Watson." 

Andrew  stared  at  the  name — that  of  a  noted 
counterfeiter  of  whose  exploits  the  recent  papers 
had  been  full,  and  whose  fame  had  reached  even 
to  this  torpid  town. 
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"  You've  been  asleep,  Mr.  Joliffe,"  he  laughed. 
"I  supposed  you  were  talking  about  that  fellow 
on  the  white  horse." 

"So  I  am." 

Kent  dropped  his  hammer,  and  concluded 
Joliffe  had  escaped  from  some  lunatic  asylum. 
He  began  to  wonder  how  he  should  get  him  taken 
back,  and  if  that  didn't  account  for  his  having 
such  an  eye. 

"Arthur  Pennington,  or  Billy  Watson,  it's 
all  one ;  you  can  take  your  choice  of  names, " 
said  Joliffe,  putting  the  eye  on  full  cock. 

"You  don't  mean  it?" 

"  Yes  I  do.  I  mean  that's  him,  or  my  name 
ain't  Joliffe." 

Kent  turned  away  his  face ;  the  other  could 
hear  him  breathing  hard  and  deep. 

"What  did  you  tell  me  for?"  looking  round 
at  last. 

"Because  I  made  up  my  mind  you're  the 
chap  I  want.  I've  got  to  have  a  hand  to  help 
me  in  this  business — we're  on  his  track." 

"I?" 

1 '  Yes.  I've  concluded  you  wouldn't  be  sorry, 
over  and  above,  to  see' him  come  to  mischief." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Andrew,  husk- 
ily. 

"I  know  what  I  mean ;  and  so  do  you.  Well, 
is  it  done  ?" 
"  No." 

"Why  not?  it's  got  to  be  by  somebody;  the 
law  will  have  its  way." 

Why  indeed?  What  sense  of  danger  was 
there  that  made  him  turn  so  sharply,  as  if  an- 
swering himself. 

"I  tell  you  no.  I  won't  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  it." 

Joliffe  was  not  a  man  to  show  himself  foiled 
or  disappointed.  He  got  up,  buttoned  his  coat, 
and  pushed  up  his  hat. 

"I'll  find  those  that  will.  You  understand 
you're  to  keep  mum  ?  if  it's  blabbed  a  syllable 
the  thing's  all  up." 

"Yes." 

Joliffe  knew  his  man  to  this  depth  when  he 
ran  the  risk.  His  mistake  was  a  common  one ; 
he  thought  he  had  touched  bottom  when  he  had 
felt  only  a  few  surface  waves.  Yet  a  few  hours 
later  Kent  thought  of  him ;  might  the  man's 
measure  have  been  a  true  one  after  all  ? 

Left  alone,  he  went  and  sat  down  on  an  old 
cask  behind  the  forge,  turning  his  back  to  the 
door  and  the  brightness  of  the  day  outside. 
His  head  was  bowed  within  his  hands,  and  so 
for  a  time  he  did  not  move.  He  rose  at  last, 
taking  off  with  an  impatient  gesture  the  black 
leather  apron  which  he  wore.  He  stopped  a 
moment  with  it  in  his  hand,  looking  down  into 
the  fierce  glow  of  the  forge — the  white,  flameless 
glow,  far  hotter  than  the  day  that  had  scorched 
him  since  its  morning.  What  would  he  do? 
throw  the  thing  in?  He  smiled  the  next  mo- 
ment, a  childish  petulance.  Then,  tossing  it  in 
the  corner,  he  put  on  his  coat  and  hat,  locked 
the  shop  door,  and  went  out  into  the  cool  of  the 
coming  evening. 


I  told  you  he  was  content  with  his  work,  and 
the  place  God  had  given  him  to  do  it  in.  And 
he  had  been.  That  little  black  shop,  where  he 
had  toiled  so  many  honest  years,  why  he  had 
loved  it,  an  old  friend,  with  its  cozy,  homely 
face.  Yet  to-night,  with  his  hand  upon  the 
lock,  he  loathed  it ;  he  would  have  quitted  it  so 
forever.  He  hurried  up  the  street,  and  round 
[  the  curve  which  hid  it  from  his  sight,  drawing 
.  a  long  breath  there,  as  one  who  throws  off  a  bur- 
|  den.  The  world  had  been  to  him  but  one  long, 
smooth  pathway,  just  as  bright,  leading  through 
hedges  and  grasses,  as  if  jewels  paved  it.  It  was 
■  free  before  him,  and  the  birds  had  sung  above 
him,  and  now  what  was  this  barrier  thrust  into 
his  face?  Who  had  a  right  to  pinion  his  arm  ? 
It  was  a  strong  arm  to  claim  its  own !  striking 
heavily  with  it  in  the  air,  thinking  these  things, 
not  as  I  have  told  you,  but  in  his  own  dim  way. 
His  face,  with  that  new  darkness  on  it,  deepened 
at  last  into  an  intent  look,  his  eyes  softening  a 
little,  but  full  of  a  restless  pain. 

An  old  brown  farm-house  stood  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  slope  up  which  he  walked,  a  pleasant 
place,  with  a  few  giant  shade  trees  and  a  gar- 
den. He  had  played  there  with  little  Prue  when 
they  were  children  together ;  he  knew  every  inch 
of  it  by  heart.  It  was  her  garden  now ;  he  used 
to  see  her  sometimes  when  he  came  home  from 
work,  busy  among  the  flowers.  Passing  by  it 
now  with  his  manly  step,  a  little  quick  and  nerv- 
ous to-night,  a  sudden  picture  struck  upon  his 
view. 

Lingering  lights  were  chasing  each  other  deep 
into  golden  hollyhocks,  and  blazing  in  the  scar- 
let hearts  of  poppies,  and  hiding  in  the  cups  of 
purple  bells ;  stems  of  nodding  white  lilies  grew 
warm  in  their  glow ;  myrtle  leaves  folded  them 
into  shadow ;  beds  of  royal  pansies  wore  them 
like  a  crown,  and  a  few  late  roses  held  up  tiny 
buds  to  them,  as  something  sorrowful  might  ask 
for  a  little  love. 

The  brightest  of  them  all  touched  the  blue 
starry  blossoms  of  a  creeper  near  which  little 
Prue  was  standing,  and  weighed  down  a  branch 
which  fell  almost  upon  her  hair — the  warm,  soft 
hair  drooping  in  her  neck.  Some  light  dress 
that  she  wore  fluttered  in  the  wind ;  her  hands 
fluttered  too,  in  a  little  nervous  way  they  had, 
toying  with  the  winds  ;  the  white  outline  of  her 
face,  with  its  faint  flush,  was  bent  a  little,  a  bit 
of  a  breathing  statue  against  the  crimson  of  the 
west  beyond.  Pennington  stood  by  her,  look- 
ing down  into  her  face,  breaking  with  his  white, 
shapely  hand  the  spray  on  which  her  own  rested 
as  if  he  would  touch  it  if  he  dared.  At  some- 
thing he  said,  some  low  words  which  Andrew 
did  not  hear,  she  turned  her  face  suddenly,  and 
looked  up  into  his  with  a  shy  smile,  her  eyes 
wide  and  blue  as  a  child's.  Perhaps  she  knew 
she  had  beautiful  eyes.  If  there  was  a  little 
coquetry  in  the  act  do  not  blame  her.  She 
would  have  played  at  hide  and  seek  as  innocent- 
ly. But  what  if  there  was  more  ?  What  if  that 
timid  tenderness  flushing  her  face  meant  what 
Pennington  had  determined  it  should  mean  ? 
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The  man  standing  there  in  the  road  turned  white, 
his  hand  dropping  clenched.  She  looked  up 
just  then  and  saw  him ,  she  dropped  her  hold 
upon  the  flowers,  a  change  coming  over  her  face. 

Kent  ground  his  heel  into  the  sand,  turning 
sharply  away,  walked  on  down  the  street,  out 
of  sight  of  the  house,  and  looked  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left.  If  you  had  seen  his  face  you 
would  have  thought  of  what  I  said  about  the 
hope  and  the  life. 

If  he  had  never  known  that  he  loved  this 
child  before,  it  was  a  bitter  way  that  the  knowl- 
edge came ;  strong  man  as  he  was,  it  was  a  bit- 
ter way.  He  spoke  wisely  who  called  it  1 1  cruel 
as  the  grave/'  Do  you  think  it  unmanly  that 
Andrew  Kent's  very  lips  turned  white  and  quiv- 
ered as  he  met  it  ?  Then  you  understand  nei- 
ther it  nor  him. 

Some  meadow  lands  through  which  he  passed 
sent  up  dank  vapors;  mists  which  chilled  the 
very  glow  of  the  sunset  light  filled  the  hollows  ; 
the  sickly  willows  at  the  road -side  cast  gray, 
cold  shadows  over  him.  I  do  not  think  he  knew 
it.  The  flats  with  their  stretch  of  ttnmown 
grass,  the  windows  of  the  clustering  houses  by 
the  river,  the  long  winding  of  the  water,  and 
the  sails  dotting  it  here  and  there,  were  turned 
to  flame;  beyond,  the  great  sweep  of  crimson,  like 
the  wing  of  some  watching  angel,  hung  silently. 
I3ut  his  eyes,  so  quick  to  sec  all  beauty  and  all 
promise,  were  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

The  night  had  brought  a  low,  cool  wind, 
which  murmured  in  the  near  forest  and  touched 
I  lis  fevered  face.  He  thought  it  some  simoon  ; 
the  ground  seemed  parched  beneath  his  feet,  he 
wondered  that  they  called  it  cooler. 

His  home,  when  he  reached  it,  looked  bare 
and  desolate ;  he  turned  away  from  the  dog 
that  ran  out  to  meet  him ;  he  did  not  hear 
Molly  neighing  in  the  stall  for  her  supper;  he 
was  almost  vexed  with  his  old  mother,  who 
waited  for  him  on  the  porch.  He  gave  her  no 
smile  as  she  tottered  after  his  coffee. 

"  What  ails  ye,  Andy,  boy  ?  Sick  ?"  coming 
back  when  she  had  put  his  chair  up  to  the  table. 

"No,  mother,  no!" 

He  was  standing  by  the  window,  his  arms 
folded  tightly.  He  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and 
she  saw  howr  heated  he  was  with  his  walk,  how 
red  and  knotted  his  forehead.  She  came  up, 
pushing  back  the  wet  hair. 

"  Ye're  tired,  Andy  ;  have  a  drink  of  water  ? 
I  drawed  it  fresh!" 

He  shrank  under  her  touch,  turning  quickly. 
Only  an  old  memory  ;  just  so  little  Prue  used  to 
smooth  his  hair  when  they  were  children  and 
played  in  the  garden  together. 

"Yes,  yes;  thank  you,  mother.  I  believe 
I  am  tired,"  seeing  the  puzzled  pain  on  the  old 
woman's  face. 

He  took  the  water  and  drank  it  all  down ; 
then  another  glass,  and  another,  thirstily.  He 
sat  down  after  that  and  ate  his  supper  in  silence. 
The  old  woman  talked  on,  but  he  did  not  hear 
her.  He  caught  a  name  at  last  that  made  him 
look  up. 


"  What  did  you  say,  mother?" 

"You're  deaf  as  a  post,  Andy  I  was  sayin 
as  how  Prue  Tyndall's  goin'  after  that  city  fellar, 
and  I  don't  like  his  looks  none  too  much  neither. 
Folks  say  she's  greatly  took  with  him." 

"  Do  they  ?" 

"That  they  do,  and  it's  too  bad;  she's  as 
purty  a  gal  as  there  is  hereabout,  and  there 
won't  no  good  come  of  it.  I  allers  thought  you 
and  she'd  make  it  up  between  you,  Andy." 

Andrew  rose  abruptly  from  the  table. 

"Where  are  you  goin'?  Ye  hain't  touched 
the  coffee,  Andy,  boy!" 

"I'm  going  for  a  walk,  mother.  I'll  feel  bet- 
ter then  and  talk  with  you,"  speaking  hoarsely. 

"Take  yer  stick,  my  boy  ;  take  yer  stick,  it's 
terrible  sandy  out:"  and  she  hobbled  away  to 
get  him  a  cane.  It  was  one  of  her  fancies — 
quite  as  much  because  she  thought  it  gave  him 
a  gentlemanly  look  as  any  thing  else.  She 
brought  him  one  of  heavy  oaken  wood.  He 
had  made  it  years  ago  to  please  her  when  there 
were  rumors  of  highwaymen  about  town,  and  it 
made  her  nervous  to  have  him  out  after  dark. 
Why  did  he  start  a  little  when  she  gave  it  to 
him,  hesitate,  and  hold  it  a  moment,  turning  it 
round  and  round?  He  hardly  knew.  Neither 
could  he  tell  why  it  grew  hot  in  his  grasp  as  he 
went  out  of  the  door,  or  whence  came  that  vague 
idea  that  he  had  better  go  back  and  leave  it. 

The  rose  of  the  angel's  wing  had  folded  itself 
out  of  the  sky  down  into  a  tiny  cloud  that 
blushed  on  the  horizon.  Pale  lights  of  green 
and  amber  cradled  it;  the  purple  of  a  hill  grew 
soft  beneath  it.  When  Andrew,  walking  down 
the  road,  raised  his  eyes  toward  it  it  sank  slow- 
ly— bright  to  the  last. 

Leaving  the  glow  of  the  west  behind  him  he 
turned  into  the  shadow  of  the  woods.  The  path 
to  the  village  was  cooler  there  and  stiller.  For 
some  distance  it  skirted  the  edge  of  a  ravine — 
an  ugly  place,  worn  perhaps  in  some  long  past 
inundation  of  the  river.  Some  great  rocks 
filled  the  bottom  and  jutted  out  from  the  steep 
sides,  their  edges  sharp  and  jagged.  A  rank 
undergrowth  lined  the  chasm  ;  great  pale  ferns 
and  large-leaved  weeds ;  masses  of  briers  trail- 
ing over  gullies,  where  the  dead  leaves  of  years 
were  collected ;  trunks  and  branches  of  trees 
fallen  down  and  decaying  where  they  fell,  and 
growths  of  bright  moss  green  upon  them. 

Andrew  stood  a  moment  looking  down ;  the 
light  coming  through  the  leaves  was  blood-red 
on  the  chasm.  There  were  floating  stories  of 
men  who  had  driven  off  there  years  ago.  Peo- 
ple shunned  the  place  after  dark;  as  well  they 
might,  he  remembered  afterward,  thinking  how 
easy  a  thing  it  would  be  to  miss  footing  on  the 
edge ;  it  was  slippery  with  the  dead,  brown 
shower  from  the  pines.  She  used  to  be  so  afraid 
to  come  here  to  play — tiny  Prue.  She  was  very 
tiny  then,  for  it  was  many  years  ago.  Once  he 
coaxed  her  to  come  and  look  down,  he  holding 
her  hand  all  the  time.  She  liked  to  have  him 
care  for  her.  She  wasn't  afraid  to  trust  him 
then.    Now — 
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He  turned  away  from  the  spot,  walking  rap- 
idly, beating  the  ground  with  his  oaken  cane — 

Now  she  loved  him — that  man — a  tide/!  Lit- 
tle Prue  so  pure  and  white !  who  used  to  smile 
at  him  and  put  up  her  hand  into  his  arm,  and 
never  mind,  never  think  about  the  shop  or  what 
he  was.  How  dared  the  villain  do  it?  How 
dared  he  make  her  look  at  him  so? — a  thief! 
his  eyes  on  fire  at  the  thought.  And  so  she 
might  have  looked  at  him,  Andrew  Kent,  with 
his  rough,  black  hands.  He  sat  down,  cover- 
ing his  face  with  them.  What  mattered  it  that, 
through  all  his  whiteness  and  smooth  words,  the 
soul  of  that  other  was  blacker  than  they  ?  She 
did  not  know  it;  she  would  never  believe  it. 
He  knew  how  the  child  might  love,  looking  up 
so — so  as  he  had  seen  her  look  that  day  among 
the  flowers. 

A  bit  of  a  picture  had  come  to  him  that  morn- 
ing when  he  rode  in  the  blazing  noon :  Prue 
coming  out  to  meet  him  when  he  came  from 
work,  looking  up  in  the  light,  her  eyes  just  so 
blue  and  wide,  pattering  about  the  house  in  her 
child's  way,  singing  in  the  dismal  rooms,  which 
turned  all  at  once  into  brightness,  holding  up  her 
pretty,  tender  face  to  his — his  wife !  What  did 
it  come  back  for  ?   Who  sent  it  to  torture  him  ? 

Do  you  think  it  strange  that  this  child's  tiny 
hand  should  lead  him  so — a  little  careless  thing, 
coquetting  as  a  butterfly  might  do,  and  no  more 
able,  perhaps,  to  understand  the  love  of  a  heart 
like  his?  Do  you  wonder  that  the  strong  man 
bowed  there  in  the  twilight  quivered  and  shook 
because  of  her  ? 

A  sweet  singer  has  told  us  that  Adam,  look- 
ing into  the  face  of  Eve,  thanked  God  "  that 
rather  Thou  hast  cast  me  out  with  her  than  left 
me  lorn  of  her  in  Paradise."  Is  manhood  more 
than  God  first  made  it  ?  or  love  less  ? 

Andrew  Kent  looked  up  at  last.  "Weak, 
maybe"  —  muttering  to  himself — "weak  and 
foolish;  but  she — she's  all  there  was!" 

His  face,  growing  grayer  with  the  twilight, 
hardened.  What  thought  froze  it  so?  Was 
there  any  thing  at  his  side  that  he  looked  round 
shivering  ?  "  Oh  my  God !"  clenching  his  hand 
to  quiet  himself;  turning  his  face,  dark  with 
some  mighty  passion,  up  to  the  sky  quivering 
faintly  golden  through  the  leaves — instinctively, 
as  it  seemed. 

Whatever  the  dread  was  it  passed  away  in  a 
few  moments.  His  eyes  only,  still  steady  and 
glowing,  watched  the  lingering  light  beyond  the 
ravine.  His  soul  was  in  the  thick  darkness 
with  God.  He  would  not  have  put  it  in  such 
language.  He  would  only  have  said,  as  he 
muttered  now  and  then  to  himself,  "Little 
Prue !  She's  all  there  was.  He's  broken  her 
heart — hers  and  mine."  Then  again:  "Poor 
little  Prue!  My  pretty  innocent — "  choking 
there  and  hiding  his  face.  He  was  only  a  black- 
smith, you  know.  He  had  never  been  taught 
that  such  people  have  no  feeling ;  that  if  they 
sleep  well  and  have  plenty  to  eat  they  are — or 
ought  to  be — content.  Will  you  pardon  his  ig- 
norance ? 
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Some  sound  breaking  upon  his  ear  aroused 
him  at  last — a  horse's  hoofs  in  the  distance. 
Again  the  shiver  and  the  dread.  What  stood 
beside  him  ? 

The  sound  clattered  nearer  and  nearer  in  the 
still  air.  He  stood  up,  his  face  paling.  Lean- 
ing forward,  his  eyes  strained  through  the  twi- 
light, he  saw  that  for  which  he  looked— a  white 
horse  daintily  treading  the  pine-strewn  road,  his 
rider  playing  idly  with  a  whip,  and  a  gloved 
hand  upon  the  rein. 

The  oaken  cane  he  held  scorched  Kent's  hand; 
his  breath  came  in  gasps ;  you  might  have  heard 
his  teeth  grind  against  each  other.  The  sky,  so 
faintly  golden,  was  quivering  into  pallid  gray. 
No  face  with  its  weight  of  passion  was  turned 
up  to  it,  and  it  caught  no  cry  of  need. 

Pennington,  riding  in  his  lazy  way,  watching 
the  flash  of  a  ring  upon  his  finger  as  he  thrummed 
some  tune  with  his  whip-lash,  caught  a  sudden 
rein  upon  his  horse,  and  looked  up  with  an  oath. 
The  creature,  rearing  and  curveting,  shied  to  the 
very  log  that  bounded  the  edge  of  the  ravine. 
Andrew  had  neither  moved  nor  spoken ;  it  was 
only  the  sight  of  his  white  set  face,  he  standing 
so  ghost-like  there  under  the  pines. 

"What  in  the  name  of — " 

Kent  sprang  out  now,  one  hand  on  the  bridle. 
"  Stop  a  moment !" 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it,  Smithy?  What  do  you 
want  ?    Let  alone  my  horse !" 

"Not  till  I  get  ready." 

"Is  that  the  game ?  We'll  see !"  taking  the 
long,  light  whip  in  his  other  hand. 

"Put  that  whip  down!" 

He  put  it  down  instinctively  before  the  look 
in  Kent's  eye. 

"Who  are  you  talking  to?"  said  Penning- 
ton, with  an  insolent  smile. 

"You!  I've  got  something  to  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Pennington." 

The  other  looked  up  quickly.  Scanning 
Kent's  moveless  face  he  seemed  reassured,  a  lit- 
tle anxiety,  perhaps,  settling  in  his  eyes.  An- 
drew caught  them  with  his  own. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  marry  that  girl  ?"  his  voice 
thick  and  hoarse. 

Pennington  laughed.  "  Oho !  a  little  coun- 
try love-scene,  is  it  ?  What  is  that  to  you,  my 
good  fellow  ?" 

* 1  Do  you  mean  to  marry  her  ?" 

"  Who  are  you  talking  about  ?  Let  go  that 
bridle!" 

" Do  you  mean  to  marry  her?" 

Pennington  glanced  from  Kent's  face  down 
to  the  formidable  cane  he  had  stirred  a  little 
on  the  ground.  Then  he  coolly  lighted  a  cigar 
and  put  it  in  his  mouth. 

"No." 

What  did  Andrew  Kent's  rigid  face  mean  ? 
What  would  he  have  done,  springing  forward 
so  ?    The  other  turned  white.  * 

"By  Jove!  what  are  you  doing?  No  harm 
shall  come  to  the  girl.  Hands  off  there !"  Yet 
he  did  not  dare  to  dismount. 

"What  do  you  mean  then?    What  do  you 
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learn  her  pure  little  face  to  look  at  you  so  for? 
Do  you  think  you're  fit  to  say  one  word  to  her, 
or  touch  her  hand — you  ?" 

Pennington  quailed  a  little ;  he  could  see 
that. 

"Fit?  somewhat  fitter  than  you,  I  fancy," 
glancing  at  Kent's  coarse  clothes,  then  back  at 
the  jewel  on  his  own  white  hand.  "She  thinks 
so  at  least." 

Even  his  taunting  laugh  did  not  move  some 
fixed,  deadly  purpose  on  Kent's  face. 

"What  have  you  done  all  this  for?  I  will 
know." 

"Just  as  lief  tell  you — no  objection  at  all," 
puffed  Pennington,  languidly.  "I  like  to  fool 
with  a  pretty  girl — just  as  you  would  if  you 
could  get  the  chance,  I  suppose." 

"You'll  break  her  heart— her  heart  for  that?" 

"Easily  mended,  I  guess,"  laughing  in  his 
light  way.  "I  suppose  she'll  cry  her  pretty 
eyes  out  for  a  fortnight ;  but  what  of  it  ?  You 
may  try  the  stakes  then,  and  welcome.  Most 
through  holding  that  bridle  ?  I  intend  to  finish 
my  ride  now — should  be  sorry  to  run  over  you." 

Andrew  Kent's  hand  was  like  iron  upon  the 
quivering  horse.  His  face,  in  its  dead  white- 
ness, cowed  the  man  upon  her  into  silence.  He 
raised  his  cane,  feeling  its  weight ;  he  measured 
Pennington's  slight  form  with  his  eye  ;  he  look- 
ed down  the  chasm  where  the  twilight  was  black- 
ening. It  would  be  but  a  moment's  work.  Horse 
and  rider  would  be  found  below  to-morrow.  An 
accident ;  they  had  missed  the  road,  and — so  it 
would  end. 

"Help!  Stand  off  there!  What  are  you 
doing?"    Pennington's  very  lips  were  ashy. 

A  silence,  broken  only  by  the  pawing  of  the 
horse's  impatient  hoofs.  A  single  bird  too, 
chirped  in  its  nest  overhead.  The  cold  sweat 
stood  in  great  drops  on  Andrew  Kent's  forehead. 
He  drew  a  long,  gasping  breath. 

"Great  God !"  throwing  up  the  bridle.  "  He'll 
send  His  own  curse  after  you  ;  'tain't  for  me  ! 
Go !  or  I  might  do  it — might  kill  you  !" 

The  frightened  horse  sprang  away,  her  nos- 
trils quivering,  her  white  hoofs  scarcely  touching 
the  ground — away  into  the  gloom  that  had  gath- 
ered and  wrapt  the  forest. 

Andrew  stood  a  moment  looking  after  her. 
Then  he  turned,  all  weak  as  one  come  from 
some  terrible  conflict,  sinking  down  upon  his 
knees — humbly  as  a  child  might  do — down  there 
in  the  thick,  damp  bushes. 

"The  Lord  forgive  me !  I — I  didn't  do  it ! 
I  thought  I  should,  I — "  And  he  dared  not  so 
much  as  lift  up  his  eyes  toward  Heaven. 

Pacing  back  and  forth  in  front  of  his  own 
gate  an  hour  later,  with  a  face  too  white  yet 
for  his  mother's  eyes,  he  met  Joliffe. 

"  Hilloa,  Kent !  out  for  your  health?"  stop- 
ping in  his  inquisitive  way. 

"No." 

"  Oh  !  out  for  pleasure  maybe  ?" 
"Yes — yes,"  trying  to  pass  on. 
"I'll  walk  a  jiffy  with  you — blast  this  con- 
foundedly dark  night!     I  thought  you  were 


looking  white  as  I  came  up.  Several  cases  of 
sudden  sickness  about  town,  they  say." 

"It's  the  heat,"  said  Kent.  His  voice  was 
husky  yet. 

"It  is  hot,"  nodded  Joliffe,  turning  up  his 
eye.  "  Seen  any  thing  of  Pennington  round 
these  parts  ?" 

"  I  saw  him  an  hour  ago,  out  riding  in  the 
woods." 

"Fine  looking  chap  Mr.  Pennington!  That's 
pretty  much  of  a  horse  too.  He's  a  gentleman 
that  always  has  considerable  of  what  he  wants  ; 
and  we  poor  dogs  that  ain't  so  lucky  have  to 
stand  round,  you  know — have  to  stand  round." 

Andrew  could  not  help  turning  in  surprise. 
Was  that  conversation  in  the  shop  a  dream  ? 
Joliffe,  perfectly  oblivious  both  of  the  look  and 
the  astonishment,  went  on  talking,  rolling  the 
curious  eye  up  to  Kent's  face  again. 

1 1  He  hasn't  been  seen  down  at  the  Cap'n's 
since  somewhere  along  about  four  o'clock — in- 
terest up  this  way  I  take  it,"  laughing. 

Andrew  turned  impatiently.  Some  thought 
of  this  man's  business  crossed  his  mind.  How 
far  did  that  vision  of  his  ferret  crime  ?  I  Were 
thoughts  unspoken  any  barrier  to  it  ? 

"  You're  pretty  sure  you  don't  know  where 
he  is?" 

"I?  to  be  sure  I  don't — I  told  you  once!" 
starting  a  little.  "I  saw  him  an  hour  ago; 
then  he  was  in  the  woods.  What  more  do  you 
want  to  know  ?" 

"Nothing!— oh  nothing!"  bobbed  Joliffe. 
"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  only  wanted  to  ask. 
Folks  down  at  the  tavern  missed  him — that's 
all.    Popular  gentleman,  you  know." 

Andrew  made  no  reply.  He  was  watching  a 
figure  that  passed  him  just  then  silently — a  wo- 
man ;  and  even  through  the  gloom  he  could  see 
that  her  hair  was  black.  She  did  not  recognize 
him.  Her  face,  with  its  dead  white  outline,  was 
bent  as  if  she  listened.  As  Joliffe  spoke — he 
had  not  noticed  her — she  almost  imperceptibly 
slackened  her  pace.  At  the  close  of  his  sentence 
she  drew  her  shawl  about  her  nervously,  and 
walked  on  faster  than  before.  She  came  dimly 
to  Kent's  troubled  thoughts  that  night.  What 
had  she  to  do  with  them  or  him  ?  What  in- 
deed ? 

It  must  have  been  past  midnight  when,  toss- 
ing on  his  sleepless  bed,  he  heard  a  sound  that 
roused  him  quickly.  A  long,  low  whistle  in 
the  yard  below.  He  sprang  to  the  window.  A 
short  figure  with  a  slouched  hat  stood  down  in 
the  white  moonlight. 

"What's  to  pay?" 

"Nothing  but  the  Devil!"  answered  Joliffe, 
in  a  suffocated  growl.    Pennington's  bolted  1" 
"Gone!" 

"Yes:"  his  confidential  tone  now — the  one 
he  had  used  that  afternoon  ;  "  gone !  he  and 
the  horse — haven't  been  heard  from  since  dark. 
Have  you  been  blabbing?" 

"I?  No!" 

"Not  a  syllable?" 

"As  true  as  there's  a  God  in  heaven." 
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"And  you  don't  know  where  he  is?" 

"  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  him." 

Joliffe  stood  a  moment  looking  up,  then  turn- 
ing cautiously,  slouched  out  of  the  yard  with- 
out a  word. 

Of  what  did  the  man  suspect  him  ?  Was  the 
mark  of  Cain  upon  his  face  ?  Andrew,  in  his 
honest,  happy  life,  had  scarcely  known  what  it 
was  to  count  the  slow  hours  of  a  sleepless  night 
before.  This  terrible  thing  which  had  come 
near  to  him  sat  like  a  spectre  in  his  silent  room ; 
it  eyed  him  a#some  fixed  and  stony  eye ;  it  pur- 
sued him  in  his  vain  attempts  to  rest ;  it  held 
him  like  some  grasping  hand  ;  it  would  not  let 
him  go. 

Murder!  and  with  the  heart  into  which  it 
had  come,  he  had  dared  to  think  her  name — 
had  dared  to  love  her — little  Prue  !  "But  I 
didn't  do  it — God  forgive  me!  God  forgive 
me !"  muttering  to  himself  now  and  then  as  he 
paced  the  room. 

His  mother,  wakened  from  her  sleep  by  his 
footstep  overhead,  came  up  once  to  his  door. 

"Nothing's  the  matter,  mother,  only  I  can't 
sleep." 

"  Are  you  sick,  Andy,  boy  ?"  seeing  his  face. 

"  No,  no.  What  does  every  body  think  I'm 
sick  for?  There — there,  mother !  don't  worry. 
Good-night." 

He  closed  the  door  again,  listening  to  her  as 
she  crept  feebly  down  the  stairs ;  listening  as 
if  some  one  were  telling  him  that  she  was  all 
life  held  for  him  now ;  and,  as  to  the  added 
question,  the  question  to  which  he  listened  over 
and  over,  which  took  form  after  form.  Did  she 
guess  what  he  might  have  been — what  he  was 
in  the  sight  of  God  ? 

Then,  as  the  night  passed,  his  thoughts  took 
other  shapes.  He  wondered  where  Pennington 
had  gone,  with  a  vague  dread,  as  faint  and  impal- 
pable as  the  bars  of  moonlight,  which  turned  his 
face  blue  and  cold  ;  whether  he  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  justice,  too ;  if  he  and  his  crimes  would 
drop  into  silence  henceforth.  Will  you  believe 
me  if  I  tell  you  that  the  thought  caused  him  no 
regret  ? — that  the  picture  of  the  child  came  with 
it — the  child  with  her  faced  turned  up  among 
the  flowers  ;  and  he  only  said,  with  something 
in  his  rough  and  common  face  that  transfigured 
it,  "  She  wouldn't  find  out  what  he  was;  she'd 
better  not  know — she  loves  him!"  But  the 
spectre  that  sat  within  the  room  would  not  be 
forgotten.  What  was  he  that  he  should  judge 
that  other,  and  his  sin  ? 

And  so  at  last  the  morning  came.  But 
there  in  the  sunlight,  face  to  face,  with  him  It 
stood.  It  looked  at  him  from  the  brightness 
that  burned  in  the  east.  He  saw  It  in  the  cool 
of  shadows  quivering  under  the  grasses ;  in  the 
dew  that  crowned  them  as  they  drooped  ;  in  the 
chirpings  of  leaf-hid  birds.  It  called  to  him 
from  the  forest  which  rose  against  the  warming 
sky — the  forest  from  which  the  gloom  of  the 
night  had  not  faded. 

As  he  went  by  Prue's  home  on  his  way  to 
work,  turning  away  his  face,  It  asked  him  some- 
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thing : — Where  was  Pennington  ?  But  It  gave 
him  no  answer.  While  he  was  bending  over 
his  work,  striking  such  mighty  blows  that  morn- 
ing with  his  quick,  nervous  arm,  he  saw  Jo- 
liffe passing  the  shop.  His  walk  was  hurried, 
so  hurried  that  he  hardly  stopped  when  he  heard 
his  name  called  suddenlv. 

"  What's  wanted  ?" 

"  Have  you  heard  from  him  ?" 

"Not  a  word." 

Then  Andrew  went  back  to  his  work. 

Where  was  Pennington  ?  Perhaps  the  forest, 
from  which  the  gloom  had  not  faded,  could  have 
told  him  ;  or  the  dews  which  had  wept  all  night 
among  the  ferns. 

The  day  passed  as  if  there  were  weights  on 
the  hours  and  the  moments  chained.  Whispers 
of  Pennington's  disappearance  found  their  way 
quickly  from  mouth  to  mouth.  People  won- 
dered, and  gossiped,  and  looked  mysterious. 
"  The  Cap'n"  swore  furiously  at  the  empty  suit 
of  rooms,  and  the  unpaid  bill  running  up  its 
length  in  his  ledger.  Prue  Tyndall  did  not 
come  to  the  post-office,  or  do  her  little  errands 
at  the  store  that  day.  Andrew  heard  her  name 
often,  with  a  careless  laugh,  or  a  look  of  pity, 
as  the  case  might  be.  Men  cast  sidelong  glances 
at  his  face  so  rigid  over  his  work  ;  women  looked 
at  him,  nodded  at  each  other,  and  walked  away 
whispering.  The  stagnant  life  of  the  town  had 
nothing  to  do  with  itself  but  pry  into  other  lives. 
This  idle  curiosity  stung  him  to  madness.  He 
hated  the  very  sunlight  that  crept  in  through 
the  crevices  and  peered  about  the  shop,  as  if  it 
had  some  power  to  make  his  soul  transparent. 
He  longed  impatiently  for  the  darkness  of  an- 
other night — better  that,  better  even  the  spectre 
shut  up  in  his  silent  room  than  this.  He 
thought — his  nervous  fancies  growing — that  peo- 
ple eyed  him  coldly,  suspiciously.  Had  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  told  a  story?  Did  they 
know  where,  but  for  the  hand  of  God,  that  man 
might  have  been  lying  this  morning  ?  Because 
Andrew  Kent's  honest  eye  had  never  shunned 
the  eye  of  a  fellow-creature  before,  the  newness 
of  this  horror  was  all  the  more  horrible  and 
strange. 

It  increased  as  the  day  wore  on,  and  the  same 
dark  question,  with  its  same  unanswered  mys- 
tery, haunted  him  still.  He  could  not  reason 
with  it.  The  knowledge  that  the  counterfeiter 
must  have  suspected  Joliffe,  and  sought  his  only 
safety  in  flight,  did  not  satisfy  him.  Have  you 
never  seen  the  time  when  the  soundest  of  logic 
and  the  plainest  of  common-sense  was  no  more 
to  you  than  a  child's  prattle  ? 

Andrew,  on  his  walk  home  to  dinner,  looked, 
and  hated  himself  for  looking,  at  the  brown 
farm-house  with  its  closed  blinds  which  the  trees 
hid  so  silently.  There  was  no  one  stirring 
about  the  place.  The  garden  was  empty ;  its 
great  golden  hollyhocks  nodding  in  the  noon,  its 
bells  drooping  in  purple  slumber ;  the  lilies  and 
myrtles  hushed  and  warm ;  the  starry  blossoms 
of  the  creeper  hanging  motionless.  A  haze, 
that  had  thickened  since  morning,  wrapped  the 
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whole — a  huge  curtain  with  folds  of  opal  drawn 
silently.  He  looked,  and  hating  himself  for 
looking,  turned  away.  Passing  the  gate,  some 
one  called  his  name.    He  stopped,  startled. 

"Prue!  I — I  didn't  see  you." 

She  stood  just  where  the  shade  of  an  old 
apple-tree  was  thickest — a  tree  in  whose  hollow 
they  used  to  put  their  little  notes  when  they 
were  children,  and  played  at  love  as  merrily  as 
they  gathered  butter-cups  in  the  field.  A  bar 
of  the  murky,  red  sunlight  struck  her  through 
the  leaves,  leaving  burning  lights  upon  her  hair, 
her  face  within  it  showed  pale. 

"  Is — is  this  all  true  about  Mr.  Pennington  ?" 

"Yes  ;  he's  gone." 

Something  in  his  voice  made  her  look  up  into 
his  face — a  little  surprise  on  her  own. 

"Haven't  they  heard  any  thing  from  him?" 

He  shook  his  head,  moving  his  eyes  from 
hers  ;  he  could  not  meet  their  look. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Andrew  ?  are  you  6ick  ?" 

"Sick?  no!" 

She  stood  plaiting  her  little  white  apron  nerv- 
ously, her  breath  somewhat  quick. 

"If — if  they've  heard  about  Mr.  Pennington, 
will  you  stop  and  tell  me  when  you  come  by  to- 
night?" And  then,  as  before,  she  looked  up 
at  him. 

"Yes,  yes;  I'll  come,  I — " 

He  turned — he  broke  away  from  her  rudely 
and  strode  down  the  road.  She  stood  quite 
still,  watching  him  and  wondering.  At  last 
the  golden  haze  wrapped  him  out  of  sight. 

As  the  day  closed  the  sultriness  of  the  air 
became  almost  suffocation.  The  mist,  a  dead 
weight,  settled  heavily  to  the  earth  ;  the  light 
that  filtered  through  it  was  dying  in  the  strug- 
gle;  the  trees  stood  up  dimly  in  it;  the  village 
and  the  river  faded  like  some  mirage.  It  brood- 
ed over  the  swamps  and  sucked  up  poisonous 
vapors  from  them.  A  night  which  might  have 
been  filled  with  suicides  and  murders — a  night 
for  any  horror.  So  Andrew  thought  as  he  stood 
at  his  shop-door,  his  head  bared  to  the  damps 
that  choked  him. 

Suddenly  the  figure  of  a  man  running  up  the 
road  caught  his  eye  ;  it  was  the  landlord.  There 
were  others  behind  him. 

44  What's  the  matter,  Cap'n?" 

"  Matter  enough,"  stopping  to  get  breath, 
"though  I  don't  know  as  there's  any  need  of 
blowing  myself  like  this." 

"Well,  what?" 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  knew,"  he  panted. 
"  Great  row  down  our  way.  There's  a  little 
gal  come  up  to  the  tavern — said  she'd  ben  play- 
in'  in  the  woods,  she  and  a  parcel  of  young 
tins,  and  they  see  somethin'  down  the  gully ; 
she  thought  it  was  a  horse,  but  whether  it  was 
a  horse  or  a  man  she  was  too  scart  to  find  out. 
If  it  should  be  that  are  city  chap,  you  know!" 
and  the  Cap'n  started  on  again  as  if  in  some 
manner  that  account  in  the  ledger  was  to  be 
cleared  by  his  keeping  himself  on  full  steam,  or 
as  if  he  expected  Pennington,  dead  or  alive,  to 
vanish  at  the  sight  of  him. 


Kent  was  past  him  in  a  moment.  A  horrible 
fear  came  upon  him.  A  picture  of  the  proud, 
white  horse,  rearing  and  plunging  into  the  twi- 
light, where  the  pine-strewn  ground  was  slip- 
pery. It  was  his  hand  upon  her  rein  from 
which  she  had  struggled  to  get  free.  Had  God 
measured  the  measure  of  his  punishment  full  to 
the  brim  ? 

He  felt  the  mists  cling  to  him  and  chill  him 
as  he  entered  the  shadow  of  the  forest :  some 
startled  crows  flew  up  and  away,  cawing  above 
the  trees.  Then  it  was  so  still  tfcat  he  heard  a 
pine-cone  dropping  in  the  bushes.  On  the  spot 
where  he  had  met  Pennington  the  night  before 
something  lay  under  his  feet  and  tripped  him — 
it  was  his  oaken  cane.  He  stooped  and  picked 
it  up;  then,  recoiling  from  the  touch,  threw  it 
far  among  the  underbrush. 

He  went  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  where  he 
had  seen  the  twilight  blackening  last  night — 
why!  was  it  only  last  night?  He  went  to  the 
edge  of  the  ravine  and  stood  a  moment  looking 
down.  Then  he  turned,  followed  a  foot-path 
that  wound  steeply  down  the  rocks,  and  came 
at  last  to  the  bottom. 

The  white  horse  had  fallen  heavily  upon  her 
rider.  He  seemed  to  have  struggled  to  get  free 
from  her;  but  the  creature  in  her  dying  agonies 
held  and  crushed  him.  He  lay  among  the  tan- 
gled underbrush  with  which  the  dcadlincss  of 
the  rocks  was  hidden,  the  weeds  rank  about  him, 
the  dead  leaves  in  the  gullies.  A  pallid  fern 
shaded  his  face,  which  was  turned  toward  the 
glowlcss  west.  His  shapely  hand,  with  the  ring 
upon  it,  was  clenched  over  his  head. 

Andrew's  face  grew  gray  when  he  saw  it.  He 
knew  what  it  meant.  Had  he  sent  the  man  be- 
fore the  bar  of  God  so  ? 

The  voices  of  the  crowd  down  at  the  entrance 
of  the  ravine  broke  the  hush.  He  knelt  down, 
pushing  back  the  ferns.  All  the  lights  that 
quivered  through  the  mist  from  the  setting  of 
an  unseen  sun  struck  the  face.  Its  ghastliness 
was  horrible.  How  long  had  the  man  struggled 
alone,  and  in  the  night?  Had  his  lips  stiffened 
so  with  curses  on  them?  The  curses  might 
have  fallen  on  Kent  kneeling  there  beside  him, 
so  moveless  was  he.  The  crowd  pressing  up 
through  the  defile  found  him  alone  with  the 
dead — his  dead. 

"  How  long,  now,  might  you  reckon  he'd  ben 
there?"  asked  some  one,  breaking  a  silence. 

"About  twenty-four  hours."  His  voice  was 
low  and  changed. 

"Horse  got  scared,  I  s'pose.  Terrible  place 
to  go  off — terrible  !" 

At  the  whisper  the  crowd  looked  up  the  height 
silently.  Kent,  still  kneeling  there,  had  not 
turned  his  head. 

"Well,  I  hain't  nothing  to  say."  It  was 
the  landlord  who  spoke,  coming  up  to  raise 
the  ferns.  "I've  found  him  out  now;  but  it 
goes  agin  the  grit  to  call  a  dead  man  a  thief. 
I  reckon  he's  got  a  longer  bill  nor  mine  to  set- 
tle." 

Kent  looked  round  sharply.    Joliffe  and  two 
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or  three  strangers — officers  of  the  State — stood 
there,  silent  like  the  rest. 

u  William  Watson's  arrested  in  the  name  of 
the  Commonwealth  for  forgery,"  said  one  of 
them  at  last,  clearing  his  throat;  "but  see- 
ing— " 

"Hush!"  It  was  Kent  who  spoke,  sternly. 
"  You  can't  touch  the  dead." 

No;  human  justice  had  come  too  late.  What- 
ever the  hidden  crimes  of  the  man  lying  there 
beyond  its  reach,  He  to  whom  vengeance  belong- 
eth  knew  them.  And  the  group,  standing  with 
awe-struck  faces,  remembered  that  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 

"Let  me  pass!    Let  me  pass,  I  say !" 

It  was  a  woman's  voice — a  sharp,  wailing 
voice.  At  the  sound  the  crowd  divided,  won- 
dering. Andrew  Kent  heard  it,  and  heard  her 
footsteps  over  the  rocks.  A  great  shiver  seized 
him.  He  dared  not  turn  to  see  what  must  be 
seen.  Instinctively  he  drew  the  fern-leaves  over 
the  dead  man's  face.  Was  this  a  sight  for 
the  child — the  child  with  her  white,  quivering 
lips?  Some  one  came  up  and  kneeled  beside 
him ;  a  hand  pushed  away  his  own,  and  tore  up 
the  leaves  that  shaded  the  face  he  tried  to  hide. 
It  must  be — he  must  bear  the  sight.  Where 
was  his  manhood  ?  He  turned,  rising  from  his 
knees. 

No  ;  not  that  one  —  not  little  Prue,  thank 
God  !  He  knew  the  face — a  colorless  face,  with 
the  black  hair  hanging  over  it. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  said,  gently. 

"What  am  I  doing?  Haven't  I  the  right? 
I  am  his  wife." 

She  knelt  down  where  Andrew  had  knelt, 
and  laid  the  dead  man's  head  upon  her  lap. 
She  passed  her  hand  over  his  forehead  tender- 
ly, as  one  might  soothe  a  child  to  sleep.  She 
whispered  his  name  once  only,  and  those  stand- 
ing nearest  to  her  could  not  hear  it.  Then  bow- 
ing her  head,  so  that  her  long,  dark  hair  hid 
both  her  own  face  and  his,  she  clasped  her  hands 
upon  her  forehead,  and  sat  so,  looking  down. 
She  did  not  move,  nor  sob,  nor  cry  out.  Per- 
fectly still  she  sat  so,  looking  down. 

Andrew  moved  away  reverently.  Even  Jo- 
liffe took  off  his  hat.  It  was  so  still  that  they 
heard  the  rustle  of  a  startled  rabbit  in  the  moss. 
The  men  exchanged  glances  at  last,  growing 
uneasy.  Some  woman  standing  at  a  distance 
sobbed  aloud.  The  landlord  went  up,  half  ir- 
resolute. 

"Come  now,  I  wouldn't  take  on  so,"  his 
rough,  good-natured  voice  a  little  husky;  "see- 
in'  he'd  treated  yer  so,  I  wouldn't — I  wouldn't 
really." 

A  Roman  matron  might  have  looked  as  she 
looked,  turning  up  her  tearless  eyes. 

"  But  I  love  him,"  she  said.  Then  she  bent 
her  face  again,  her  hair  sweeping  over  it  and 
over  her  husband's. 

The  light  that  trembled  like  some  struggling 
rainbow  through  the  mist  grew  faint,  and  faded 
out  of  the  ruined  chasm ;  the  trees  that  had 
mouldered  where  they  fell,  the  patches  of  gaudy 


moss,  the  growth  of  brambles,  and  the  leaves 
dead  in  the  gullies  lay  in  shadow ;  the  outline 
of  the  heights  above  was  dimming.  But  the 
woman  there  in  the  twilight,  with  her  hands 
clasped  upon  her  forehead,  had  not  moved  or 
spoken.  Joliffe  went  up  and  touched  her  shoul- 
der. She  started,  the  look  of  a  tiger  in  her 
eyes. 

"You  sha'n't  touch  him.  Your  laws  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him  now — he's  mine.'" 

"It  ain't  that  I've  come  for,  woman.  I  can't 
arrest  a  dead  body.  But  the  folks  want  to  move 
him.  You  can't  sit  here  all  night,  you  know  ;" 
spoken  gently,  though ;  as  gently  as  Joliffe  could 
speak  perhaps. 

She  looked  about  her  at  that,  scanning  every 
face.  Then  she  rose  and  stood  where  she  had 
knelt,  silently.  They  raised  him  gently — Kent 
and  Joliffe — and  bore  him  out  of  the  ravine; 
the  woman,  like  some  voiceless  shadow,  walked 
beside  them ;  the  crowd  followed  slowly.  Up 
by  a  winding  road  through  the  forest,  and  so 
out  upon  the  purple  flats  from  which  the  fog 
was  clearing.  They  reached  the  tavern  at  last ; 
they  took  him  to  his  own  rooms,  and  left  him 
alone  with  his  wife. 

"Kent,"  whispered  Joliffe  in  his  ear,  as  he 
turned  away,  "if  you  were  most  men  I  should 
suspect  you  had  a  hand  in  this  business." 

Andrew  stopped — looked  at  him  savagely. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  say  I  did,  did  I  ?  I  only  took 
the  opportunity  of  telling  you  you  wouldn't  do 
for  my  trade  with  that  face  of  yours — good  as  a 
newspaper  any  day." 

He  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  reply  on  Kent's 
lips,  but  winking  till  he  winked  himself  dizzy, 
walked  away.  Like  some  bird  of  ill-omen,  he 
disappeared  where  the  night  was  darkest,  and 
Andrew  saw  him  no  more. 

The  road,  darkening  before  him  as  he  went 
home  in  his  blind  way,  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
took  before  he  knew  it  a  curve — the  curve  he 
dreaded.  Every  step  of  the  way  since  he  left 
the  tavern  he  had  seen  but  this  one  shadowed 
winding  and  the  house  beyond.  He  would  have 
gone  away  from  it.  He  would  have  walked  till 
he  was  foot-sore  if  he  might  have  escaped  it. 
He  heaped  miles  upon  miles  in  his  fancy  be- 
tween it  and  him.  But  he  had  promised  her. 
Free-will,  was  it?  He  could  see  nothing  but 
the  hand  of  an  avenger;  erring,  perhaps,  as  many 
a  better  theologian  than  he  has  done.  Why  was 
this  brought  upon  him  of  all  the  world?  Why 
was  he  chosen  to  break  her  heart? 

His  eyes,  as  I  said,  were  on  the  ground.  So, 
coming  suddenly  to  that  bend  in  the  road,  he 
started  at  the  apparition  of  a  little  figure  stand- 
ing there  alone  and  still.  He  had  almost  touched 
her  before  he  saw. 

"Prue !  you  out  here  in  the  damp ?" 

"Yes,"  turning  and  walking  by  his  side.  "  I 
haven't  seen  any  one  who  could  tell.  They  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Pennington?" 

No  answer. 

"Tell  me,  Andrew,  don't  you  know?" 

"  Know  ?   Yes,"  as  if  by  a'mighty  effort.   "  I 
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can't  tell  you  a  lie,  Prue  :  they  have  heard  from 
him." 

She  was  silent  a  moment ;  so  was  he. 
"Well?"  at  last. 

"  His  horse — you  know  what  it  was?" 
"Yes." 

"  His  horse  was — got  frightened  in  the  woods 
last  night,  and — she  went  over  the  rocks." 

An  exclamation — some  low  cry  of  horror  from 
the  girl  made  him  dumb.  At  her  voice,  telling 
him  to  go  on,  he  roused,  speaking  almost  under 
his  breath. 

"  We  found  him  there  to-night ;  he  must  have 
been  dead  a  long  time." 

He  had  not  once  looked  at  her  face  :  he  did 
not  now.    But  he  could  feel  her  shiver." 

"Dead!"  and  she  said  no  more. 

"Have  you  told  me  all,  Andrew?"  stopping 
at  the  gate. 

"No" — his  breath  sharp. 

"I  want  to  hear  it — the  whole." 

She  caught  his  eyes  then  ;  her  own  were  dark 
with  a  sort  of  horror. 

1 '  Don't,  Prue ;  don't  ask  me !  I'd  rather  some- 
body else  would  tell  you." 

"  I  want  to  know  now." 

Which  of  the  two,  think  you,  was  the  martyr 
at  that  moment? 

"I  didn't  think  I  could  have  told  you.  I 
hoped  you  needn't  know.  He  was  a  forger — 
the  officers  were  there." 

He  wrenched  the  words  out  slowly,  one  by 
one.  He  was  breaking  her  heart,  he  thought, 
at  each — his  little  Prue's  heart.  He  could  see 
her  face  pale  whiter  than  before ;  she  hid  it  on 
the  gate ;  standing  there  like  some  bruised  flower, 
quivering  in  the  chill  of  the  night-wind.  He 
would  have  left  her  so.  An  Israelite  might  have 
profaned  the  Holy  of  Holies  with  less  sacrilege 
than  he  could  stand  there,  as  he  saw  himself. 
But  she  called  him  back. 

"What  was  this  about  a  woman,  Andrew? 
I  heard  some  one  talking  as  they  went  by.  I 
asked  them,  but  they  didn't  hear  me." 

"Must  I  tell  you?" 

"Yes."    She  spoke  imperiously. 

"It  was  his  wife." 

"His  wife?" 

She  echoed  the  words;  the  horror  that  had 
been  in  her  eyes  seeming  to  chill  her,  from  the 
hair  that  fluttered  and  lay  motionless  on  her 
forehead  to  her  very  hands  crossed  one  into  the 
other. 

"Prue!  little  Prue  !  I  couldn't  bear  to  hurt 
you,"  his  voice  like  one  in  actual  pain.  "I 
couldn't  bear  to,  I  didn't  mean  to!  I'd  be  a 
comfort  to  you,  if  you'll  let  me,  but  I  haven't 
any  thing  to  say— I  don't  know  how." 

And  so  he  broke  away  from  her,  as  he  had 
done  once  before,  and  left  her  standing  quite 
alone  in  the  night.  The  girl  did  not  watch  him 
now  as  he  walked  away.  She  opened  the  gate, 
went  into  the  little  yard,  and  threw  herself  dowrn 
under  the  trees  where  the  grass  was  cool,  with  a 
burst  of  sobbing  like  a  child  in  grief. 

And  Andrew  ? 


His  mother,  waiting  and  watching  for  him, 
found  him  at  last  pacing  back  and  forth  in  front 
of  the  house.  He  might  have  paced  there  till 
the  morning  if  she  had  not  called  him. 

"  Andy !  Andy !  what  are  ye  doing?  Ain't 
you  comin'  in  ?" 

He  stopped.  "Coming  in?"  The  thought 
had  not  occurred  to  him  before. 

"It's  lone  wraitin'  for  you,  my  boy;  and 
Molly  hain't  had  her  supper." 

"  Molly  ?    Oh  yes,  I  forgot." 

He  came  in,  patting  the  old  dog  that  walked 
sedately  by  him — mechanically  as  it  seemed. 
His  mother  went  with  him  to  the  stable.  The 
sight  of  his  face  stopped  for  a  moment  her  usual 
garrulity.  She  stood  puzzled,  watching  him  in 
his  work  about  the  barn.  He  made  the  horse's 
bed:  tossed  down  her  hay;  and  then  went  into 
the  stall,  the  creature  turning  her  head  and 
whinnying  after  him.  He  stopped  a  moment  to 
pat  her  neck  and  forehead.  The  horse  rubbed 
her  nose  against  him  joyfully,  her  soft,  dumb 
eyes  as  full  of  affection  as  any  language  could 
have  been.  Andrew  put  his  arms  round  her 
neck  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  a  boy. 

"  Eh,  Molly  !  old  girl,  you  love  me  !  You!" 

The  light  of  the  lantern  swinging  on  his  arm 
was  full  in  his  face  just  then.  He  turned  away 
abruptly,  so  that  his  mother  could  not  see  it. 

"Andy!  why,  Andy  !"  after  a  silence;  "what 
are  you  doing  there?" 

"Mixing  Molly's  meal,  to  be  sure,  mother." 

"Meal?  it's  saw-dust  out  of  the  little  back 
shed.    I  didn't  know  what  you  was  up  to." 

"  Saw-dust!  why  so  it  is  saw-dust!  I  guess 
I've  lost  my  wits,  mother." 

He  put  the  pail  down,  laughing  long  and 
loud. 

"  I  like  to  see  that,"  nodded  the  old  woman, 
looking  half  frightened,  though,  at  the  sound ; 
"ye've  ben  so  down  in  the  mouth  of  late." 

He  laughed  again,  the  nervous,  hollow  laugh. 

"Saw-dust !  Yes,  ha !  ha !  good  joke,  isn't  it, 
mother?  Did  you  think  I  was  goin'  to  choke 
you,  Moll — poison  you,  maybe  !" 

Then  he  went  up  stairs  for  the  meal.  After 
that  he  locked  the  doors  for  the  night.  His 
mother  helped  him,  seeing  how  wearily  he 
walked ;  the  very  bolt  upon  the  door  he  drew 
with  an  effort.  Are  these  trivial  things  I  tell 
you  ?    I  see  a  tragedy  in  them. 

"No  supper,  Andy?"  seeing  that  he  did  not 
go  in. 

"No — no — I  guess  not,  mother — not  just 
now." 

"What's  this  talk  about  that  city  feller," 
sitting  down  on  the  porch  he  was  pacing  in  his 
restless  way.  "I've  ben  waitin'  till  you  got 
through  the  work,  and  was  kinder  settled,  afore 
I  asked.  Is  it  all  true,  about  his  tumblin'  down 
the  gully,  and  turnin'  out  a  rascally  thief,  and 
havin'  a  desarted  wife,  and  what  not  ?  That's 
what  the  folks  has  ben  jabberin'  on  past  here." 

"  Yes;  all  true." 

"How  fast  you're  walkin',  Andy,  it  raises  a 
terrible  breeze !    Well,  I  never!    I  wouldn't  ha' 
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thought  it,  reely :  though  I  allers  did  say  he'd 
turn  out  somethin'  he  didn't  set  up  to  be.  I  am 
sorry  though  for  the  gal — Prue  Tyndall,  I  mean. 
Folks  say  she  hain't  ben  seen  sence,  and  it's  cut 
her  dreadful.  She  was  as  smart  an'  pinky  a  lit- 
tle creetur  as  I  want  to  see,  and  makes  as  good 
butter  as  her  mother,  to  say  nothin'  of  her  head 
bein'  uncommon  for  a  chick  o'  her  years.  And 
to  think  of  her  throwin'  herself  away  on  a  miser- 
able dead  scamp,  when  so  many  as  he  wasn't  fit 
to  look  at  would  ha'  made  good  husbands  for 
her,  any  one  on  'em  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  Andy, 
I  mi(]ht  have  my  choice  on  'em." 

The  old  woman's  chuckling  laugh  over  what 
she  considered  an  excellent  joke  broke  off  sud- 
denly.   Andrew  had  stopped  his  walk. 

"Don't,  mother!  don't  talk  about  her  so  ;  I 
can't  bear  it  I" 

"  Andy !"  She  came  up,  anxiously  touching 
her  hand  to  his  heated  forehead.  "Andy, 
what  ails  you  ?" 

"Nothing,  mother.    Don't !    Let  me  be  !" 

But  he  could  not  deceive  his  mother  any  lon- 
ger. She  wrung  her  hands,  her  aged  voice 
breaking  into  a  cry  : 

"  It — it  ain't  her  ?  Oh,  Andy !  Oh,  my  boy 
— my  poor  boy  !" 

He  groaned  aloud,  but  made  her  no  other 
answer. 

"  She  sha'n't  turn  you  off!  She  sha'n't,  I 
say  !  She's  a  little  deceitful  minx  !  She  ain't 
fit  for  you  to  think  on  !" 

"Hush,  mother!  don't  you  say  one  word 
against  her.  It  ain't  her  fault.  She  can't  care 
for  me.    It  ain't  her  fault" — choking. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  ye,  Andy.  I  won't 
say  it  again." 

She  came  up  and  put  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"  My  poor  boy !    My  poor,  poor  boy !" 

But  even  his  mother  could  not  comfort  him. 
For  so  many  years  she  had  been  to  him  first, 
and  all ;  he  had  kept  no  grief  from  her.  But 
this  which  had  come  between  them — this  she 
could  not  touch.  Even  she  must  be  shut  out. 
He  must  be  alone  with  it. 

"There — there,  mother!  Don't.  Let  me 
go!" 

And  he  went ;  he  tore  himself  away  from  her, 
and  off,  out  into  the  fields,  where  the  night  was 
still. 

Only  a  working  man,  you  know — a  very  com- 
mon man.  But  the  hand  of  God  had  fallen 
heavily  upon  him.  There,  thrown  down  among 
the  long,  wet  grass,  his  face  hidden  from  all  the 
world,  he  wrestled  with  it  as  Jacob  might  have 
wrestled  of  old. 

Pennington — for  so  the  villagers  still  called 
him,  with  a  sort  of  charity  to  the  dead — was 
buried  the  following  day.  Seldom  had  the 
place  been  stirred  to  such  unusual  interest  as 
by  the  events  connected  with  him  ;  and  that  sort 
of  curiosity  which  gloats  over  any  excitement, 
even  the  most  horrible,  filled  up  a  long  funeral 
procession  that  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

Perhaps  two  only,  out  of  the  whole,  were 
prompted  by  other  motives.    One  was  the  forg- 
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er's  widow.  She  had  scarcely  left  him  since  she 
found  him  lying  among  the  ferns.  She  followed 
him  to  the  lonely  grave,  which  they  had  prepared 
in  a  remote  corner  of  the  burial-ground,  in  the 
same  stony  quiet  with  which  she  had  followed 
him  out  of  the  chasm  the  night  before — his  onlv 
mourner.  The  other  was  Andrew  Kent.  Peo- 
ple noticed  only  his  haggard  face,  and  some 
strange  determination  in  his  eyes,  as  he  bore 
the  dead  man  to  his  resting-place.  They  no- 
ticed, and  wondered,  and  forgot.  Whatever 
agony  every  toll  of  that  funeral-bell  seared  hot 
and  deep  into  his  soul,  God  only  knew  it. 
Whatever  terrible  sense  of  justice  there  was  that 
made  each  last  rite  he  could  perform  for  the 
criminal  a  stern  duty — sacred  as  if  at  God's 
command — none  guessed  it. 

"I  shouldn't  ha'  thought,"  said  the  Cap'n  to 
his  next  neighbor,  in  a  whisper,  out  of  respect 
to  the  occasion — "  I  shouldn't  ha'  thought  it  of 
him,  reely.  Of  all  on  us,  except  myself — which, 
seein'  the  man's  dead,  I  mean  to  forgive  and 
forget — Andrew  Kent's  got  the  most  to  lay  up 
agin  him,  if  folks  say  true  about  the  gal.  Look 
at  him,  though,  carryin'  of  that  are  body — pretty 
considerable  weight  the  chap  was,  too — and  tak- 
in'  the  overlook  of  every  thing,  as  ef  he'd  ben  a 
fust  cousin.  Well-meaning  fellar,  Andrew — 
takes  after  the  father;  the  old  man  was  allers 
doin'  a  job  for  somebody  else." 

All  the  sunshine  of  the  garish  day  seemed  to 
have  fallen  on  the  grave,  by  which  they  stopped 
at  last.  Andrew  shivered  as  he  saw  that  solita- 
ry woman  standing  in  it  so  motionless ;  she 
might  have  been  dead  herself.  Her  face  was 
rigid ;  her  eyes,  perhaps,  saw  nothing.  It  was 
only  when  they  would  have  let  the  coffin  gently 
down  that  she  started,  some  wild  light  in  her 
face.  Andrew's  hand  caught  her.  Would  she 
have  sprang  into  the  grave  ?  He  could  not  tell. 
She  was  quiet  under  his  touch,  and  stood  as  be- 
fore. The  crowd  broke  up  at  last.  Only  the 
sexton  lingered  about  among  the  graves  with 
his  spade.    Andrew  was  left  alone  with  her. 

"I'm  sorry  for  you,"  he  said,  gently. 

She  looked  up  for  the  first  time  into  his  face 
with  her  dry,  fixed  eyes. 

"Are  you?    I  loved  him." 

He  dared  not  answer. 

"He  went  away  from  me,"  she  said,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself.  "  He  went  away  and  left 
me ;  but  he's  dead  now — he  was  my  husband." 

The  words  ended  in  a  long,  smothered  cry — 
a  cry  from  something  imprisoned  behind  her 
stony  face;  as  if  the  face  might  be  dead,  but 
her  soul  had  not  freed  itself.  It  seemed  to 
chill  all  the  light  that  touched,  but  fell  away 
from  her.  Andrew  fancied  the  very  sky  of 
warm,  bright  blue  paled  where  she  stood  against 
it,  her  black  hair  motionless  on  her  forehead, 
her  features  sharp. 

"I  wish  I  could  help  you,"  he  said  at  last. 

There  might  have  been  the  faintest  quiver  on 
her  lips  then. 

' '  The  time's  past  for  that.  I've  lived  through 
a  great  deal.    It  doesn't  matter  so  much  what's 
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left  now,  only — I  came  here  to  find  him" — re- 
turning to  her  musing  way — "I  came  to  find 
him — I  did  hope  he  wouldn't  send  me  off.  And 
so  this  is  all !"  looking  down  into  the  grave. 

Andrew  thought  how  she  would  have  cursed 
him  at  that  moment  if  she  had  known  what  he 
was.  The  sexton,  growing  impatient,  came  up 
then  to  begin  his  work. 

"Come,  it's  no  place  for  you,"  said  Kent,  in 
his  troubled  tones.     "  Where  are  you  going?" 

But  she  turned  from  him  and  from  the  grave, 
and  without  a  word  or  one  look  behind  her, 
walked  rapidly  away.  Andrew  watched  her 
dark  figure  passing  under  the  grave-yard  trees 
— the  mournful  trees  that  so  well  suited  it.  It 
went  out  upon  the  street  then,  and  down  the  dull, 
hot  sands  that  stretched  toward  the  city,  where 
it  disappeared. 

As  Andrew  passed  by  the  tavern  on  his  way 
home  some  one  called  him.  The  farmer — it 
was  Prue's  father — came  tip  fumbling  in  his 
pockets. 

"Prue  sent  some  nonsense  or  other  down  to 
you,"  he  said,  turning  something  in  his  hands, 
"I  meant  to  give  it  to  you  at  the  funeral — didn't 
get  a  chance  though." 

He  held  up  a  tiny,  folded  paper.  Andrew's 
hand  shook  as  he  took  it. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Tyndall,  thank  you  ;"  and 
he  walked  on  hastily. 

A  bit  of  a  note  with  his  name  upon  it,  in 

Prue's  little  district-schoolish  hand :  but  most 

wonderful  and  graceful  was  the  hand  to  him. 

lie  did  not  open  it  till  he  reached  a  solitary 

place  in  the  road  where  no  one  could  see  him. 

Then  he  read  it,  slowly  : 

"Dear  Andrew, — I  want  to  see  you  just  n  minute. 
Will  you  come  over  to-night  1  Pium." 

The  night  came  and  Andrew  went.  lie 
found  her  in  the  garden  again,  where  the  even- 
ing light  was  touching  the  flowers  of  gold  and 
purple  and  crimson,  and  the  white  of  the  lilies 
as  before.  But  now  she  stood  alone — the  starry 
vine,  too,  had  drooped  under  the  sun.  She 
came  up  when  she  saw  him,  meeting  him  at  the 
gate. 

"It's  kind  in  you  to  come,"  she  said.  "I 
was  afraid  you  wouldn't." 

She  wore  some  quiet  dress,  and  had  neglect- 
ed to  add  to  it  any  of  the  bits  of  bright  ribbon 
that  had  so  well  suited  her  little  coquettish  face. 
But  the  coquetry  was  all  forgotten  now ;  the 
color  in  her  cheeks  was  faint — almost  faded. 
Yet  in  this  quiet  sadness  there  was  something 
so  new,  so  womanly,  such  a  plaintive  pleading. 
Andrew  could  not  speak.  She  led  the  way 
down  to  the  old  stone -wall  that  bounded  the 
garden,  and  they  sat  down  there  together. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something,"  began  Prue. 
But  there  she  stopped,  twisting  her  little  hands 
nervously  one  into  the  other. 

"  Well — you  ain't  afraid  of  me,  Prue  ?" 

"  N-no.    Only  don't  look  so  at  me." 

Andrew  turned  away  his  face.  The  pure 
white  outline  of  hers  flushed  a  little. 

"I  know  just  what  you'll  think  of  me,"  she 


said  ;  "but  it  won't  be  so  bad  as  what  you  think 
now.  I  can't  bear  to  have  you  think  what  you 
think  now." 

A  silence,  which  the  rustle  of  the  apple- 
boughs  over  her  head  only  broke.  Then  she 
looked  up,  her  cheeks  all  crimson. 

"  You  thought  I  loved  that  man. — I  didn't." 

A  shot  might  have  struck  Andrew  Kent,  he 
started  so. 

"You — you  didn't  love  him  !" 

"No!"  said  Prue,  striking  her  little  hands 
vehemently  together;  "no,  I  never  cared  any 
thing  about  him.  And  it's  the  more  shame  to 
me.  I  was  a  little,  vain,  silly  thing,  and  I 
liked  it  because  he  flattered  me,  and  made  the 
girls  talk.  I  was  mad  when  he  went  off,  though" 
— nodding  a  little — "because  I  knew  people 
would  say  such  things  about  me.  I  was  fright- 
ened half  to  death  when  I  heard  about  his  going 
down  on  the  rocks  there — it  came  so  all  in  a 
flash,  and  'twas  only  that  night  he'd  been  pick- 
ing flowers  here.  But  when  I  found  out  what 
he  was — and  to  think  I'd  ever  let  him  touch  my 
hand,  and  to  think  I'd  carried  on  so  with  him, 
and  let  people  think  I  liked  him — oh,  Andrew ! 
it  was  terrible!  terrible!  It's  just  about  made 
me  sick.  Mother  says  I  look  as  if  I'd  been  out 
bleaching  for  a  week." 

She  tried  to  laugh,  putting  up  her  hand  to 
wipe  away  some  bright,  repentant  tears  that 
would  persist  in  having  their  own  way. 

"  And  so  you  see,  Andrew,  I  was  ashamed 
to  have  you  believe  I  cared  for  him.  Ugh !  it 
makes  me  cold  every  time  I  think  of  his  name; 
and  that's  why  I  sent  for  you.  I  expect  you'll 
hate  me — I  deserve  it.  I  was  a  little  foolish, 
willful  thing.  I—" 

Just  the  prettiest  little  sob  choked  her  words. 
Andrew  could  see  her  quiver  to  keep  it  back. 

"  I  hate  you,  Prue?  I—?" 

Prue  stopped  crying.  She  bent  down  and 
picked  up  a  clover  blossom  that  grew  at  her 
feet. 

"  I  used  to  think,"  said  Andrew,  in  a  stifled 
whisper,  every  muscle  on  his  forehead  strained 
like  iron — "  I  used  to  think  a  great  while  ago 
that  maybe,  sometime,  after  a  great  while,  you 
know,  you'd  care  a  little  about  me.  Won't  you 
tell  me,  Prue?  I  should  just  like  it  to  think 
about.    Do  you  suppose  you  ever  could  ?" 

"  I  rather  think  I  could,"  said  Prue,  with  an- 
other little  nod,  biting  all  the  crimson  off  from 
her  clover. 

Do  you  blame  Andrew  Kent  that  for  a  while 
he  forgot  every  thing  but  the  pretty,  flushed  face 
turned  up  to  his? — that  the  child  sitting  there 
on  the  old  stone-wall,  with  the  shadows  from 
the  apple-boughs  tremulous  on  her  bright  hair, 
should  shut  out  all  the  world  besides,  and  all 
the  Past,  with  it? 

It  came  back  to  him  at  last  like  some  terrible 
dream.  He  started  at  it,  and  shrank  from  the 
touch  of  her  hand  in  his. 

1 '  Prue,  I  ain't  fit !  I  forgot— I  forgot  it  all ! 
Oh  my  God!" 

The  girl  standing  there,  with  all  the  light 
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quivering  out  of  her  face,  could  not  soothe  him. 
Her  touch  was  fire  in  his  veins.  He  trembled 
at  her  voice. 

"But  Andrew" — at  last — "you  haven't  told 
me  what  it  is  I've  a  right  to  know.   I  love  you." 

She  loved  him — a  murderer  ! 

He  stood  up  at  that.  He  folded  his  great 
brawny  arms  tightly,  and  looked  down  into  her 
eyes.  He  held  them  fast ;  he  would  not  let 
them  go.  He  read  every  thought  of  the  girl's 
soul  mirrored  in  them.  And  standing  so  he 
told  her  all  his  story. 

If  the  clear,  soft  eyes  had  once  turned  from 
him —  But  she  stood  quite  still,  by  the  mossy 
wall.  She  did  not  shrink,  or  falter,  or  freeze 
into  her  old,  coquettish  pride.  Her  face  had 
caught  some  beautiful  trust,  as  pure  and  sweet 
as  the  wind  that  toyed  with  her  falling  hair. 
When  he  had  finished  she  went  up  to  him, 
speaking  very  softly : 

"  But  you  didn't  do  it,  Andrew,"  she  said. 

It  was  on  a  certain  day  in  September  that 
Andrew  Kent  and  old  Molly  jogged  along  to- 
gether again  over  that  sandy  road,  the  bluest 
of  skies  above  them,  and  the  freshest  of  winds 
frolicking  about  them.  It  was  no  lazy  summer 
panting — this  wind  ;  neither  was  it  one  of  your 
crabbed  northeasters,  whose  wont  it  is  to  con- 
vert you  into  a  misanthrope  in  half  an  hour. 
Nothing  of  either  sort.  It  was  a  mad,  rollick- 
ing, rolling,  cheery  wind,  with  just  sting  enough 
to  be  exhilarating,  and  just  softness  enough  to  beg 
pardon  for  the  sting.  It  inflicted  the  merriest 
chastisement  on  the  short,  crisp  grass,  that  ob- 
stinately refused  to  bend  in  obeisance  at  its  nod; 
it  played  the  sauciest  jokes  on  the  trees  that 
were  preparing  solemnly  for  their  gorgeous  dye- 
ing ;  it  kept  Molly  in  the  most  constant  and  in- 
tense excitement  by  blowing  her  mane  into  her 
eyes,  and  blowing  it  in  again  as  fast  as  she  nod- 
ded it  out;  it  caught  Andrew's  hat  off,  and 
whizzed  about  his  ears,  and  pulled  his  whiskers  ; 
it  lay  in  wait  for  him  at  the  corners,  and  blew 
the  dust  into  his  eyes,  and  filled  his  wagon  with 
showers  of  leaves. 

"  None  of  your  tricks,  my  fine  fellow !"  laugh- 
ing like  any  boy;  "you  won't  have  the  chance 
much  longer."  He  drew  the  lash  sharply  round 
Molly's  ears,  and  she  trotted  off  homeward 
briskly. 

Home  !  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Andrew 
just  then.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  his  eyes 
soften  and  brighten,  and  that  tenderness  melt- 
ing Iris  face :  none  the  less  manly  was  the  face 
for  it,  either.  He  had  been  away  from  it  only 
one  day,  but  the  sense  of  distance  had  trebled 
the  time  to  him. 

He  had  been  to  the  city,  as  you  might  know 
from  a  look  in  his  wagon.  There  was  the  bar- 
rel of  flour  for  the  winter,  the  bag  of  coffee  and 
bundles  of  sugar;  warm,  golden  squashes  too, 
and  a  basket  of  the  roundest,  reddest  cranber- 
ries— for,  like  many  another  country  town,  the 
most  common  produce  of  this  place  could  be 
found  cheaper  in  the  city.    But  best  of  all,  in 


Andrew's  eyes,  was  a  little  parcel  of  tea — none 
of  the  herb-mixtures  which  the  village  shopman 
dignified  by  that  title,  but  the  sweetest  and  spi- 
ciest of  Oolong.  Prue  had  a  fancy  for  nice  tea ; 
moreover,  she  had  such  a  way  of  sitting  up  be- 
hind the  great  tea-pot,  tasting  it  and  sipping  it 
with  her  head  on  one  side,  making  about  as 
grave  a  connoisseur  as  a  canary  might.  Then 
her  hands  used  to  look  so  pink  and  pretty  when 
she  poured  it  out ;  and  she  uttered  such  dainty 
little  screams  when  it  was  too  hot ;  and  nodded 
such  thanks  over  at  Andrew,  with  that  willful 
hair  that  would  fall  into  her  eyes,  just  shading 
them  a  little.  I  wonder  if  she  knew  she  never 
looked  prettier  in  her  life  than  she  did  then — 
this  tiny  Prue ! 

Then  there  were  sundry  other  bundles  that 
Andrew  kept  his  eye  upon  every  fifteen  min- 
utes, as  if  he  thought  they  might  be  spirited 
away ;  a  dress  for  Prue — some  soft  crimson  stuff, 
in  which  he  liked  best  to  see  her,  and,  safely 
wrapped  in  papers  of  whitest  tissue,  lay  bits  of 
ribbon,  their  colors  warm  and  bright.  Once  in 
a  while  she  affected  a  little  matronly  importance 
of  leaving  off  such  ornaments,  but  somehow  or 
other  they  found  their  way  back  again  before 
long,  to  nestle  in  her  hair  and  at  her  throat, 
just  as  they  did  when  she  was  a  girl,  which  was 
so  very  long  ago,  you  know.  Ah !  Andrew 
knew  what  would  please  her,  you  may  depend 
upon  it. 

The  glow  which  came  into  his  face  as  he 
turned  the  corner  and  came  in  sight  of  his 
home  might  almost  have  blinded  you  to  the 
change  upon  it.  For  a  change  there  was  since 
that  other  ride  with  Molly  on  a  summer's  noon. 
It  was  graver,  and  there  were  lines  in  his  fore- 
head ;  something  about  his  mouth  spoke  the 
look  of  a  soul  which  has  been  in  deep  waters. 
Such  a  look  may  tell  a  story  either  of  sin  or 
suffering.  Though  both  had  left  their  marks 
on  this  man's  face,  yet  there  was  a  smile  there 
that  made  you  think  only  of  the  suffering,  and 
that  not  sadly.  It  was  the  smile  of  one  who 
has  struggled  fiercely  in  a  combat,  and  who  wore 
the  crown  of  a  victor.  Yet  he  did  not  dare  to 
think  he  wore  it.  Before  the  God  whom  he 
had  offended  he  thought  to  walk  softly  all  his 
days  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul.  Perhaps  the 
hand  of  the  child  in  whose  sight  his  brows  were 
most  kingly  to  receive  it,  might  point  it  out  to 
him  at  last,  beyond  all  doubt  or  fear. 

Molly  stopped  of  her  own  accord  at  the  gate, 
and  had  twite  to  remind  her  master  that  it  was 
closed,  by  twisting  her  meek  head  round  to  look 
into  his  face,  before  she  could  persuade  him  to 
take  his  eyes  off  from  the  house.  For  Prue 
stood  on  the  porch  watching  for  him,  a  little 
rosy  cape  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  the  wind 
tossing  her  hair  all  over  her  face.  She  ran 
down  to  meet  him. 

"You  said  I  might  open  the  gate,  Andy." 

"No,  no,  Prue;  why,  you  couldn't  stir  it, 
little  woman  !" 

"But  I  can,  "said  Prue,  tugging  away  with  both 
her  little  hands,  her  cape  blown  back,  and  the 
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sleeve  falling  off  from  her  rounded  arm.  "There! 
will  you  believe  your  grandmother  next  time  ? 
Now!" 

He  was  out  of  the  wagon,  and  she  stood 
brushing  the  bright  hair  away  from  her  face, 
turning  it  up  to  his,  all  flushed  and  warm  and 
happy. 

"  Prue!  little  Prue!" 

He  stooped  and  kissed  it — as  reverently,  I 
think,  as  he  had  kissed  it  first  under  the  apple- 
boughs  by  the  old  stone-wall. 

"  What !  going  to  leave  Molly  standing  there, 
so  tired  and  hungry.  Look  at  her,  Andrew — 
no,  not  at  vie.'" 

"  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure,  I  forgot  Molly — I  know 
whose  fault  it  is.  Run  in  quick,  you'll  catch  cold 
out  here,  Prue  !" 

It  took  but  a  few  of  the  shortest  of  moments 
to  free  Molly  from  her  harness,  and  come  up  to 
the  house.  Prue  was  tapping  on  the  window 
with  childish  delight  at  the  sight  of  his  arms 
filled  with  bundles.  He  looked  up  at  her,  nod- 
ding. 

"God  bless  her!"  he  said,  half  aloud.  The 
words  choked  him  somehow.  He  stopped  an 
instant  at  the  door  before  going  in. 

Ah  that  cozy  kitchen !  I  wish  I  had  time 
and  words  to  tell  you  what  it  was.  If  you  had 
seen  that  fire — Prue  built  it  herself — how  broad 
and  ruddy  its  light  was  in  the  room!  She  al- 
ways took  off  the  covers  of  the  stove  when  An- 
drew came  in  from  the  cold ;  he  fancied  the 
live  red  coals.  Then  there  was  the  table  spread 
for  supper,  with  its  spotless  cloth,  and  the  best 
cups  and  saucers — very  extravagant  in  this  little 
housekeeper.  But  then  Andrew  had  been  to 
the  city,  and  come  home  late.  There  were 
Prue's  flowers,  too,  always  in  the  window,  with 
the  brightest  of  blossoms  and  the  greenest  of 
leaves.  And  the  old  mother  in  the  corner  by 
the  fire,  looking  up  with  her. 

"Well,  Andy,  boy!  so  ye've  come.  The 
gal's  ben  lookin'  the  eyes  out  of  her  head  after 
you!" 

And  you  may  be  sure  he  gave  her  his  old  kiss, 
just  as  warm  and  welcome  as  it  used  to  be  before 
that  curious  little  wife  was  there  to  open  all  his 
bundles,  sitting  on  the  floor  like  some  fortunate 
Pandora,  in  a  perfect  cloud  of  soft,  silken  color. 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  how,  by  what  seemed  to 
Andrew  some  magical  manoeuvre,  she  converted 
the  purest  of  them  all  into  a  little  white  band 
among  her  curls,  "just  to  keep  back  that  ever- 
lasting hair,"  and  how  the  fluttering  ribbon  fell 
against  her  cheek  and  down  upon  her  bright 
cape,  when  she  began  to  pour  out  his  coffee  in 
her  demure  way. 

Best  of  all  would  it  be  if  you  could  have  seen 
Andrew's  face,  as  he  sat  opposite  to  her.  He 
quite  forgot  to  eat  his  supper  till  Prue  threat- 


ened that  "it  should  certainly  be  locked  up  in 
the  closet,  and  then  wouldn't  he  be  sorry?'' 

But  perhaps  you  can  fancy  how  it  all  was — all 
that  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you.  Perhaps  vou 
know  what  was  in  this  man's  heart  that  night; 
and  why  it  was  that,  when  he  opened  his  mo- 
ther's Bible  at  the  time  of  the  evening  prayer, 
he  read  the  old,  old  chant,  about  the  "  cup  which 
runneth  over." 

The  old  woman  had  fallen  asleep  by  the  fire, 
and  Prue  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool  at  her  hus- 
band's feet,  some  happy  stillness  in  her  eves. 

"Prue,"  he  said,  "who  do  you  think  I  saw 
in  the  city  to-day  ?  I've  waited  for  a  chance  to 
tell  you." 

She  looked  up  quickly  with  some  sudden 
thought. 

"Not  that—?" 
"Yes.    The  woman." 

Prue  said  nothing  for  a  moment,  drawing 
closer  to  him. 

"Well?"  at  last. 

"  She  was  miserably  poor.  Prue,  it  was  ter- 
rible.   There  were  little  children  too." 

"You  did  something  for  her,  Andrew  ?" 

"  All  I  could — it  wasn't  much.  She  wouldn't 
take  money  ;  so  I  went  and  paid  her  rent.  What 
else  can  I  do  ?" 

"We'll  manage  it,"  said  Prue,  thoughtfully. 
"You  keep  sight  of  her ;  I  can  go  without  some 
of  my  ribbons  and  things,  and  you  can  send  to 
her  once  in  a  while.  She  needn't  know  where 
it  comes  from." 

She  stood  up,  putting  her  little  hands  on  his 
huge  shoulders.  Even  she  could  not  guess  what 
it  was  to  him  that  she  should  look  at  him  so; 
that  her  pure  little  face  did  not  shrink  from  him  ; 
that  he  was  never  coarse  and  clumsy  to  her ;  that 
his  hands  were  never  too  blackened  with  his 
work  for  her  to  touch  ;  that  she  was  content  with 
him  as  he  was,  and  loved  him.  What  it  was,  as 
much  now  as  the  first  day  he  brought  her  to  his 
home — what  it  would  always  be.  God  only 
knew. 

"But,  Andrew — "  she  said. 
"But  what,  child?" 

"  If  you'd  only  be  content  with  doing  all  that's 
left!" 

"But  it  was  the  same  in  God's  sight,  Prue. 
I  was  a  murderer." 

"But  he  that  endureth  temptation,  Andrew,  I 
thought  he  was  blessed." 

He  looked  at  her  standing  there  with  her 
wide,  childish  eyes  turned  up  to  his.  Blessed! 
was  he  not?  And  they  told  him,  though  she 
did  not  speak,  that  her  love  was  but  the  shadow 
of  the  love  of  Him  through  whom  he  was  a  con- 
queror. 

So  at  last  Andrew  Kent  knew  that  he  was  for- 
!  given. 
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THE  AMERICANS  ON  THEIR 
TRAVELS. 

THE  American  is  a  migratory  animal.  He 
changes  place  with  such  facility  that  he 
never  seems  so  much  at  home  as  when  leaving 
it.  Go  where  you  may — north,  south,  east,  or 
west — you  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  him.  Fore- 
most among  the  explorers  of  the  regions  of  per- 
petual frost,  he  drives  his  sledge  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  discovery,  and  builds  his  ice-hut  on  the 
polar  verge  of  the  earth.  Turning  toward  the 
hot  zone  of  the  tropics,  he  swings  his  hammock 
as  readily  beneath  the  shade  of  the  equatorial 
palm.  Populous  cities  and  untracked  deserts 
are  alike  trodden  by  his  ubiquitous  feet.  He 
walks  the  streets  of  London,  Paris,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Berlin,  Vienna,  Naples,  Rome,  Constan- 
tinople, Canton,  and  even  the  causeways  of 
Japan,  with  as  confident  a  step  as  he  treads  the 
pavements  of  Broadway.  He  is  so  universally 
abroad  that  he  even  anticipates  discovery.  The 
explorer  no  sooner  sails  upon  some  terra  incog- 
nita in  remote  seas,  than  he  is  hailed  by  one 
of  our  vagrant  countrymen  whom  chance  has 
washed  to  the  unknown  shore  in  crazy  boat  or 
on  broken  spar. 

The  Americans  are  necessarily  great  travelers. 
Such  is  the  spaciousness  of  their  country  that 
they  can  not  perforin  many  of  the  ordinary  du- 
ties of  life  without  a  great  deal  of  locomotion. 
The  affairs  of  state  and  the  business  of  trade, 
in  which  they  all  more  or  less  share,  are  con- 
ducted at  points  often  so  remote  from  their  hab- 
itations as  to  necessitate  long  journeys.  The 
member  of  Congress  from  California  must  travel 
five  thousand  miles  before  he  can  give  his  vote 
or  deliver  his  speech  in  the  Capitol.  The  trades- 
man from  Oregon  makes  a  still  longer  journey 
to  purchase  his  hardware  or  dry-goods  in  New 
York.  The  mere  interchange  of  visits  among 
friends  and  relatives,  in  our  land  of  remote  dis- 
tances, compels  passages  over  great  extents  of 
space.  The  American  thus,  in  the  course  of 
his  daily  life,  becomes  so  habituated  to  travel 
that  he  packs  his  portmanteau,  and  starts  on  a 
journey  of  hundreds  of  miles,  as  readily  as  he 
puts  on  his  coat  and  comes  down  to  his  break- 
fast. An  Englishman  in  Liverpool  will  consult 
with  his  family  and  friends  months  before  about 
a  proposed  visit  to  Dublin,  and,  after  all,  proba- 
bly never  accomplish  it.  A  citizen  of  New  York 
will  make  up  his  mind  to  a  visit  to  California 
over  his  second  egg  at  breakfast,  and  will  sail 
for  San  Francisco  before  dinner,  without  hardly 
stating  to  his  acquaintances  the  cause  of  his 
long  journey,  or  they  caring  to  ask  for  it. 

The  facilities  for  travel  are  in  proportion  to 
the  American  necessity  of  practicing  it.  With 
miles  of  railroad  and  length  of  navigable  river 
more  than  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to- 
gether, a  citizen  of  our  vast  republic  passes  with 
ease  and  rapidity  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Thus  readily  moving  over  a  great  continent, 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  country,  he  becomes 


almost  unconscious  of  space,  and  so  habituated 
to  travel  that  he  thinks  no  more  of  counting  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  his  frequent  journeys,  by 
railway  and  steamer,  than  the  steps  of  his  daily 
walk. 

Business,  not  pleasure,  is  the  main  motive  of 
travel  with  Americans  in  their  own  country. 
There  are  a  thousand  points  of  interest  to  a 
foreigner  on  our  continent  which  are  hardly 
heeded  by  our  fellow-countrymen.  The  Amer- 
ican is  conscious  enough  of  the  grandeur,  in  the 
aggregate,  of  his  vast  and  bounteous  land,  and 
exults  even  to  satiety  in  its  qualities.  He,  how- 
ever, is  not  disposed  to  analyze  its  characteris- 
tics, and  observe  minutely  its  particular  elements 
of  interest.  He  cares  not  a  fig  for  the  sublime, 
the  beautiful,  and  picturesque,  if  they  are  only 
seen  by  him  in  his  own  country.  Let  him  travel 
in  foreign  countries,  and  he  quickly  becomes  as 
capable  of  a  sensation  as  the  most  sentimental 
and  rapturous.  A  mountain  at  home  is  less 
visible  than  a  mole-hill  abroad.  Miss  Araminta, 
who  is  hardly  moved  at  the  sublime  spectacles 
of  nature  in  her  own  land,  has  no  sooner  crossed 
the  ocean  and  sipped  her  first  cup  of  cafe  au  lait 
at  Meurice?s,  than  she  is  aroused  to  the  intensest 
emotion  at  the  sight  of  the  piddling  fountains  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  toy  islets, 
built  up  of  Parisian  filth  and  mud,  in  the  pools 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

It  is  true  that  of  our  people  of  means  and  leis- 
ure who  are  disposed  to  travel  few  venture  upon 
a  European  tour  without  a  sight  of  Niagara. 
The  great  cataract  is  so  stupendous  a  work  of 
nature,  and  its  awful  roar  of  waters  has  so  ech- 
oed throughout  the  world,  that  an  American  is 
sure  to  find,  wherever  he  goes  abroad,  those 
who,  however  ignorant  of  every  thing  else  in 
his  country,  are  conscious  of  its  existence.  It 
would  not  do  to  meet  the  universal  inquiry  about 
"the  falls"  with  a  confession  of  not  having  seen 
them.  Not  to  know  Niagara  would  argue  one's 
self  unknown.  This  motive  alone  sends  a  great 
many  of  our  fashionable  friends  there  on  the  eve 
of  a  contemplated  tour  to  Europe. 

Apart  from  the  compulsory  sight  of  the  great 
cataract  and  the  passing  glances  of  the  country 
caught  in  the  course  of  a  steam-flight  to  Sara- 
toga and  Newport  and  back,  our  thriving  people 
who  have  the  money  to  spend  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  spend  it  in  gratifying  their  curiosity  see 
but  little  of  their  own  land.  Yet  many  of  these 
same  people  go  to  Europe  and  keep  wandering 
for  years  from  country  to  country  until  they  have 
exhausted  every  mile  of  route,  feature  of  land- 
scape, canvas  of  picture-gallery,  foot  of  church- 
spire,  and  stone  of  ruin  in  Murray's  whole  libra- 
ry of  guide-books. 

The  best  preparation  for  a  journey  abroad  is 
a  knowledge  of  home.  Every  man,  supposing 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  denationalize  himself, 
should,  before  he  travels,  become  familiar  with 
his  own  country.  Otherwise  he  will  lose  that 
chief  benefit  of  a  visit  to  foreign  countries,  the 
occasion  that  it  gives  of  comparing  other  lands 
with  his  own,  and  thus  discovering  the  good  to 
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cling  to  and  the  ill  to  reject.  To  the  American 
traveler  especially  this  preliminary  knowledge  of 
his  own  country  is  essential.  His  native  land  is 
involved  in  a  great  experiment,  social,  econom- 
ical, and  sesthetical,  as  well  as  political.  It  be- 
hooves him  to  observe  well  its  degrees  of  pro- 
gress, in  order  to  compare  them  with  the  stages 
of  advancement  of  other  countries.  The  fresh- 
ness and  growth  of  America  are  to  be  confront- 
ed with  the  maturity  and  decay  of  Europe. 
Youth  is  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  man- 
hood, alternately  vigorous  and  feeble,  that  it 
may  learn  from  its  lips  of  experience  what  has 
conduced  to  make  it  the  one  and  the  other. 
Our  young  country  has  much  to  learn  from  old- 
er countries,  but  it  should  first  study  itself,  that, 
knowing  its  own  character  and  conduct,  it  may 
make  proper  application  of  the  lessons  from 
abroad.  "A  man,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "must 
carry  knowledge  with  him  if  he  would  bring 
home  knowledge."  If  Americans  learned  more 
and  talked  less  of  their  great  country  it  would 
be  better  for  themselves  and  others. 

Few  travelers,  however,  are  actuated  by  the 
elevated  motive  of  improving  themselves  and 
their  country.  Most  seek  amusement,  distrac- 
tion, or  health,  and  care  little  about  political 
institutions,  national  resources,  manners  and 
customs,  provided  their  passports  are  en  regie, 
their  bankers  in  funds,  and  they  arc  civilly  treat-  1 
ed  and  not  overcharged.  Most  of  the  ordinary 
motives  of  travel  exist  in  abundance  in  our  own 
country,  though  our  wealthy  citizens  who  hasten 
abroad  seem  hardly  conscious  of  the  fact.  Our 
extensive  and  diversified  land  presents  every  va- 
riety of  natural  scenery,  from  the  picturesque 
to  the  sublime,  and  almost  every  kind  of  climate. 
The  American  admirer  of  nature  can  gratify  to 
the  utmost  his  taste  for  lofty  mountains,  sono- 
rous cataracts,  sinuous  streams,  dark  forests, 
and  variegated  landscapes ;  and  the  seeker  after 
health  may  invigorate  his  languid  nerves  by 
northern  blasts  or  warm  his  chilled  blood  with 
southern  breezes  without  crossing  the  bounda- 
ries of  his  own  country.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  no  fusty  feudal  ruins  and  great  galleries  of 
ancient  art ;  but  there  are  brand-new  cities  and 
endless  scenes  of  busy  enterprise.  If  the  ro- 
mantic traditions  and  departing  glories  of  the 
one  have  an  interest,  so  have  the  surprising  re- 
alities and  the  fresh  vigor  of  the  other.  Of 
places  of  historic  association  in  America  there 
is  already  an  abundance,  which  this  war  will 
increase  a  thousandfold.  We  shall  have  num- 
berless fields  of  battle,  illustrated  by  greater 
heroism  and  patriotic  devotion  than  have  made 
Blenheim  and  Waterloo  memorable. 

Traveling  in  America,  great  as  are  its  facili- 
ties, has  certain  drawbacks.  The  fastidious 
complain  that  its  modes,  so  favorable  to  the  gre- 
garious propensities  of  our  countrymen,  are  op- 
posed to  all  reserve  and  retirement.  Whether 
at  rest  in  the  hotel,  or  in  motion  on  steamboat 
and  rail,  you  are  forced  to  herd  with  the  crowd. 
You  are  obliged  to  sink  the  individual  in  the 
mass,  and  form  an  indistinct  part  of  that  flow- 


ing whole  called  the  traveling  public.  This  is 
unavoidable  in  a  land  where  the  conveniences 
of  travel  are  not  for  the  few  but  the  many.  The 
only  relief  for  this  discomfort  of  being  in  a  per- 
petual crowd  must  come  from  an  improvement 
in  the  national  manners  ;  for  the  mass  in  Amer- 
ica will  continue  to  assert,  as  it  has  always  done, 
its  right  to  motion  as  to  all  the  other  privileges 
of  civilized  man.  With,  however,  extended 
freedom  there  should  be  increased  grace.  As 
we  must  continue  to  live  and  move  in  crowds,  1 
we  should  learn  to  live  and  move  harmoniously. 
This  is  not  a  question  only  between  clean  and 
dirty  linen,  glossy  silk  and  faded  calico,  the  poor 
and  rich  —  though  in  our  land  of  abundance 
it  is  not  too  much  to  demand  of  the  humblest 
traveler  that  he  should  be  dressed  so  neatly, 
and  live  so  cleanly,  as  not  to  offend,  in  the 
course  of  his  close  companionship,  the  most  del- 
icate of  his  fellow-citizens.  Miss  Sophronia  Pen- 
body  has  no  right,  and  may  have  no  disposi- 
tion, to  refuse  Patrick  O'Donoghue,  a  republican 
like  herself,  a  seat  by  her  side  in  railway  car- 
riage or  at  steamboat  table ;  Miss  Sophronia, 
however,  in  her  best  silk  and  in  the  purity  of 
feminine  sensation,  may  reasonably  object  to 
the  proximity  of  Patrick  still  unwashed  from 
his  last  sewerage  operation,  and  redolent  of  the 
mixed  odor  of  whisky  and  tobacco.  It  is  no 
infringement  of  O'Donoghue's  lately -acquired 
privileges  of  citizenship,  as  it  is  no  interference 
of  aristocratic  capital  with  democratical  labor, 
to  demand  of  him  a  freer  use  of  water  and  a 
temporary  abstinence  from  the  pipe  and  the 
glass.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  presence  of 
Patrick  among  the  "  ghintlemen  and  leddies," 
provided  he  docs  not  bring  his  mud  and  a  smell 
of  the  "critter"  with  him.  To  make  him  a 
good  democrat  it  is  not  enough  that  he  should 
vote.  Citizenship  has  its  social  as  well  as  polit- 
ical obligations.  Patrick,  on  his  travels,  should 
present  himself  decently  to  his  cleanly  fellow- 
citizens,  whose  close  companionship  he  claims. 
We  know  of  no  reason  why  railway  companies 
should  not  have  their  regulations  of  decency, 
forbidding  the  reception  in  carriages  of  ob- 
viously uncleanly  persons.  No  one  in  Paris 
is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  public  gardens 
and  parks  without  a  coat  on  his  back,  in  order 
that  the  general  becomingness  of  these  places 
of  diversion  may  be  secured.  This  example, 
however,  may  be  contemned,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  tyranny  of  Europe,  though  it  is  taken  from 
a  country  where  the  greatest  social  independ- 
ence exists.  A  republican  illustration  will  per- 
haps better  serve  our  purpose.  We  recollect 
reading  in  prominent  letters  hung  up  in  the 
saloon  of  a  United  States  mail  steamship  bound 
to  California  this  peremptory  command;  "No 
one  is  allowed  to  sit  down  to  table  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves." 

The  great  fault  of  our  traveling  public  is  its 
disregard  of  individual  rights.  Every  man  is 
supposed  to  be  common  property,  and  for  the 
time  being  he  is  forced  to  give  up  to  others  the 
possession  of  his  body  and  mind,  in  which  ha 
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himself  is  only  allowed  to  have  a  reversionary 
interest  after  the  journey  is  over.  His  eyes, 
ears,  limbs,  and  even  his  thoughts,  are  seized 
upon  by  the  crowd,  as  soon  as  he  enters  hotel, 
steamboat,  or  railway  carriage,  and  held  for  its 
own  use  until  he  leaves.  The  general  conver- 
sation is  carried  on  in  so  loud  a  tone  that  the 
traveler  is  forced  to  hear  every  word.  He  thus 
has  expressions,  observations,  opinions,  sensa- 
tions, thoughts,  and  sights  thrust  upon  him  so 
continually  and  emphatically  that  his  faculties 
become  too  oppressed  with  the  work  of  others  to 
be  capable  of  doing  their  own. 

Disposed  to  allow  the  largest  freedom  of 
thought,  sentiment,  and  expression  to  our  fel- 
lows, we  claim  the  same  liberty  for  ourselves ; 
and  we  don't  care  that  they  should  think,  feel, 
and  talk  for  us.  We  more  especially  object  to 
being  made  the  involuntary  organs,  as  we  often 
are  when  traveling,  of  our  neighbors'  shallow 
opinions,  gross  sentiment,  and  ribald  conversa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  forms  of  this  pub- 
lic intrusiveness  is  reading  aloud.  After  hav- 
ing conscientiously  performed  the  daily  duty  of 
perusing  the  morning's  paper,  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  be  forced  to  listen  again  and  again,  at  each 
station  of  a  long  railway  route,  to  the  ephemeral 
effusions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick,  with  the  added 
comments  of  a  succession  of  his  admirers.  We 
have  our  own  opinion  of  the  sentiments  and 
style  of  that  editorial  Boanerges,  and,  having 
once  submitted  to  his  thunder,  care  not  to  be 
exposed  to  a  repetition  of  its  shocks. 

We  by  no  means  approve  of  the  churlishness 
of  the  "respectable"  John  Bull,  who  so  smoth- 
ers himself  in  his  English  reserve  that  he  can 
not  breathe  a  word  of  sympathy  with  his  fellow- 
travelers,  lest  he  might  perchance  speak  to  a 
common  son  of  Adam  one  degree  lower  in  the 
British  social  scale  than  himself.  Much  of  the 
pleasure  of  travel,  and  the  profit  too,  is  often 
derived  from  the  conversation  of  the  casual 
companion  of  the  steamboat  or  railway,  and 
he  not  always  clothed  in  the  finest  broadcloth. 
While  we,  however,  would  encourage  converse 
among  fellow-travelers,  when  mutually  in  the 
humor,  we  protest  against  being  forced  by  the 
pertinaciously  inquisitive  into  a  communion  for 
which  we  may  feel  indisposed.  Our  country- 
men are  too  apt  to  disregard  the  right  of  every 
man  to  reserve  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  and 
will  harry  a  traveler  by  question  after  question 
from  his  retreat  within  himself,  for  which  he 
may  have  the  best  of  reasons,  like  so  many  dogs 
scratching  out  of  his  burrow  their  concealed 
victim. 

Our  people,  in  spite  of  the  admonitions  they 
have  received,  still  persist  in  an  indiscriminate 
ejection,  wherever  they  pass,  of  their  saliva,  of 
which  they  seem  to  have  an  abundance  not  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  race  of  mankind.  This 
habit  is  so  inveterate  that  it  is  even  proof  against 
their  gallantry.  "Out  of  respect  to  the  ladies, 
gentlemen  are  requested  not  to  soil  the  floor  of 
this  cabin  with  tobacco-juice,"  gently  urges  tho 


steamboat  proprietary,  slyly  insinuating  its  re- 
quest with  an  appeal  to  their  proverbial  regard 
for  the  female  sex.  The  cabin  floor,  however, 
we  are  ashamed  to  say,  continues  to  be  soiled. 
A  sea-captain  of  our  acquaintance  had  a  more 
effective  remedy.  He  detailed  a  man  with  a 
swab  to  follow  each  expectorating  passenger, 
and  absorb  his  superfluous  saliva  as  it  fell  upon 
the  deck.  Some  of  the  most  inveterate  spitters, 
finding  themselves  thus  officially  and  persistent- 
ly tracked,  and  their  offensive  deposit  made  so 
manifest  by  the  constant  application  of  the  re- 
medial absorbent,  were  shamed  out  of  their  dis- 
gusting practice. 

A  habit  akin  to  the  one  we  have  just  spoken 
of,  and  no  less  offensive,  is  that  noisy  forcing  up 
of  the  secretions  of  the  throat  known  as  hawk- 
ing, so  general  among  our  countrymen  that  it 
would  seem  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation 
was  affected  with  a  chronic  bronchitis.  It  is, 
however,  in  most  cases,  only  a  habit,  and  so  bad 
a  one  that  it  behooves  all  who  possess  it,  and 
care  for  decent  companionship,  to  abandon  it. 

Of  all  migratory  animals  within  our  knowl- 
edge, and  we  have  had  an  extensive  opportunity 
of  studying  their  natural  history,  the  American 
traveler  is  the  most  omnivorous.  The  locomo- 
tive which  is  so  swiftly  carrying  him  on  his  way 
is  not  more  constantly  in  motion  than  is  his 
masticatory  apparatus.  All  kinds  of  edibles 
are  welcomed  by  his  indiscriminate  voracity. 
Apart  from  the  annoyance  of  being  constantly 
jostled  and  importuned  by  a  ceaseless  throng 
of  eager  hucksters,  and  the  disgust  of  seeing 
every  where  the  scattered  refuse  of  food,  where 
shells  of  peanuts  are  tossing  about  in  oceans  of 
saliva,  which  alternately  wash  continents  of  or- 
ange and  apple  peel,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template our  dyspeptic  and  ravenous  country- 
men in  the  throes  of  the  bolting  process. 

We  boast  much  of  the  luxurious  appointments 
of  our  great  hotels  and  steamboats,  and  the  con- 
veniences of  our  railway  carriages.  Comfort, 
however,  and  safety  are  often  sacrificed  for  show 
and  facility.  Much  of  the  space  and  expense 
given,  in  our  enormous  caravansaries,  to  the  re- 
splendent reception-rooms  might  be  curtailed 
to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  bedchambers, 
which  are  generally  small  and  comfortless.  If, 
moreover,  there  were  less  height  and  extent  to 
the  parlors  and  saloons,  it  would  be  possible  to 
bring  down  the  high-perched  sleeping-cells  to 
within  escaping  distance  to  the  street,  in  case 
of  fire.  In  regard  to  the  gingerbread-work  of 
our  steamboat  saloons,  it  always  suggests  to  us 
the  suspicion  that  it  is  at  the  cost  of  soundness 
to  the  hull  and  completeness  to  the  machinery. 
But  if  not,  we  would  rather  dispense  with  an 
ornamentation  that  is  not  seldom  incongruous 
and  offensive  to  taste.  The  less  that  is  said 
about  the  rapidity  and  convenience  of  our  rail- 
way travel  the  better,  until  some  means  are  dis- 
covered of  arresting  its  career  of  murder.  Syd- 
ney Smith  thought  that  to  check  railroad  disas- 
ter in  England  a  burned  bishop  might  be  effect- 
ive: "Let  the  burned  bishop,  the  unwilling 
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Latimer,"  said  he,  consolingly,  "  remember  that, 
however  painful  gradual  cineration  by  fire  may 
be,  his  death  will  produce  unspeakable  benefit 
to  the  public."  A  director  perpetually  tied  to 
a  locomotive  in  the  guise  of  a  modern  Mazeppa, 
might  perhaps  serve  a  good  purpose  in  America. 
He  and  his  fellows  might  then  be  more  zealous 
to  secure  soundness  to  their  steam-horses  and 
clearness  to  their  tracks.  They  would  certainly 
discover  by  personal  experience  that  life  is  more 
valuable  to  the  traveler  than  a  dividend  to  a 
stockholder.  Though  in  favor,  generally,  of  the 
greatest  possible  freedom  of  enterprise,  the  ill- 
management  of  our  railroads,  as  far  as  the  se- 
curity of  passengers  is  concerned,  disposes  us  to 
wish  for  the  interference  of  Government.  In 
France  and  Germany,  where  travel  on  the  rail- 
ways is  managed  by  the  public  authorities,  ac- 
cidents have  become  so  rare  that  the  risk  to  life 
has  been  reduced  almost  to  zero. 

Business  carries  more  Americans  to  Europe, 
as  it  does  to  every  part  of  the  world,  than  any 
other  motive.  Our  representatives  abroad  were 
in  past  times  almost  exclusively  some  enterpris- 
ing Yankee  traders,  who,  accompanied  by  their 
wives  and  daughters,  made  an  occasional  trip  to 
London,  Paris,  and  the  Continent,  on  the  pro- 
spective profits  of  their  ventures  to  Liverpool, 
and  purchases  of  dry -goods  and  hardware  at 
Manchester  and  Birmingham.  It  was  then  that 
our  fastidious  countryman,  Fen i more  Cooper, 
declared  that  his  respectable  fellow-citizens  pass- 
ed throughout  Europe  for  second-class  English- 
men. They  were  worthy  bourgeois,  as  the  French 
call  them  ;  and  though  their  pretensions  may 
have  occasionally  provoked  a  higher  comparison, 
they  should  have  been  estimated  by  the  standard 
of  decent  citizenship,  and  judged  accordingly. 
If  their  manners  wanted  the  grace  of  the  debo- 
nair milors  and  miladies  of  the  English  aristocra- 
cy, who  were  flashing  their  orders  and  diamonds 
from  court  to  court,  and  exercising  their  prac- 
ticed connoisseurship  in  the  picture-galleries  of 
Europe,  it  was  no  reason  to  sneer  at  our  fellow- 
citizens.  If  in  traveling  they  sought  to  furbish 
themselves  by  the  hasty  application  of  foreign 
polish,  or  gratify  a  natural  curiosity  of  seeing 
what  was  to  be  seen,  they  were  exercising  an 
undeniahlc  right,  and  engaging  in  a  not  illauda- 
ble  pursuit.  Their  substantial  virtues,  of  which 
they  possessed  at  least  an  average  share,  should 
have  warded  off  all  scorn  of  their  attempts,  how- 
ever awkward,  at  acquiring  the  graces. 

We  have  now,  with  the  rapid  increase  of 
wealth  in  our  country,  a  large  number  of  trav- 
elers to  Europe  of  more  exalted  pretensions  than 
the  worthy  itinerant  tradesmen  of  former  times. 
You  would  fall  far  short  of  their  estimate  of 
themselves  if  you  should  rank  them  with  second- 
class  Englishmen,  or  any  grade  of  mankind 
lower  than  the  highest.  Can't  many  of  them 
count  incomes  with  the  richest  of  Europe? 
Don't  they  occupy  more  expensive  apartments 
in  the  Place  Vendome  than  the  British  peer  in 
the  same  hotel?  Are  not  their  equipages  as 
fine  and  their  liveries  as  showy  as  the  most  re- 


splendent of  the  London  parks  or  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  ?  Are  not  their  wives  and  daughters — 
thanks  to  the  facile  presentations  of  their  politic 
national  representatives — able  to  glitter  their 
diamonds  in  imperial  and  queenly  eyes  at  court 
ball  and  levee  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  analyze  the  vague  and  con- 
fused motives  which  induce  our  wealthy  people 
to  travel  abroad.  Many  of  them  go  for  no  bet- 
ter reason  than  because  traveling  costs  money, 
and  being  necessarily  more  or  less  exclusive,  is 
approved  by  fashion.  Paterfamilias  may  have 
some  vague  notion  of  getting  more  worth  for  his 
dollars  by  greater  opportunities  for  display  or 
the  enjoyment  of  luxury.  His  wife  is  bent, 
perhaps,  on  a  presentation  to  court,  that  on  her 
return  she  may  hold  up  her  head  with  her  neigh- 
bor, Mrs.  Jones,  who  has  enjoyed  the  honor  be- 
fore her.  His  daughter  is  probably  indulging 
in  pleasant  anticipatory  visions  of  a  close  ap- 
proximation to  the  whiskers  of  a  genuine  count, 
or  of  the  possession  of  a  French  bonnet  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  Empress's  own  modiste. 
His  son,  no  doubt,  is  dreaming  of  Parisian 
boots,  the  freedom  of  Parisian  cafe's,  and  the 
facility  of  Parisian  damsels.  With  these  mo- 
tives may  be  mixed  some  indefinite  expecta- 
tions of  beholding  cities  of  palaces,  great  galleries 
of  statues  and  paintings,  brilliant  assemblages 
in  operas  and  theatres,  court  shows,  and  live 
monarch s  and  noblemen.  To  prepare  for  a 
journey  prompted  by  such  motives,  Paterfamil- 
ias and  his  family  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  se- 
cure an  unlimited  credit  at  their  banker's,  ob- 
tain passports,  letters  of  introduction  to  our 
ministers  abroad,  and  the  addresses  from  their 
traveled  friends  of  the  most  fashionable  and  ex- 
pensive hotels,  shop-keepers,  boot-makers,  mo- 
distes, and  marchands  de  modes  in  Europe,  buy 
a  library  of  guide-books,  and  pack  their  port- 
manteaus. All  they  shall  have  to  show  on 
their  return  will  be  a  heavy  bill  of  expense,  a 
stock  of  Parisian  dresses,  bonnets,  boots,  shoes, 
and  gloves,  an  increased  assumption  of  import- 
ance, which  will  make  them  disliked  by  their 
acquaintances,  and  a  taste  for  foreign  luxury 
which  will  render  their  own  country  unpalata- 
ble to  themselves. 

Lord  Bacon  thought  more  gravely  of  travel. 
"It  is,"  he  said,  "  in  the  younger  sort  a  part  of 
education ;  in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience. 
He  that  traveleth  before  he  hath  some  entrance 
into  the  language,  goeth  to  school  and  not  to 

travel  The  things  to  be  seen  and  observed 

are  the  courts  of  princes,  especially  when  they 
give  audience  to  embassadors ;  the  courts  of 
justice,  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes ;  and  so 
of  consistories  ecclesiastic;  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  with  the  monuments  which  are 
therein  extant ;  the  walls  and  fortifications  of 
cities  and  towns ;  and  so  the  havens  and  har- 
bors, antiquities  and  ruins,  libraries,  colleges, 
disputations,  and  lectures,  where  they  are; 
shipping  and  navies ;  houses  and  gardens  of 
state  and  pleasure,  near  great  cities  ;  armories, 
arsenals,  magazines,  exchanges,  bourses,  ware- 
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houses,  exercises  of  horsemanship,  fencing, 
training  of  soldiers,  and  the  like  ;  comedies, 
such  whereunto  the  better  sort  of  persons  do  re- 
sort ;  treasuries  of  jewels  and  robes ;  cabinets 
and  rarities  ;  and,  to  conclude,  whatsoever  is 

memorable  in  the  places  where  they  go;  

let  him  [the  traveler]  sequester  himself  from 
the  company  of  his  countrymen,  and  diet  in 
such  places  where  there  is  good  company  of  the 
nation  where  he  traveleth."  Bacon  closes  this 
formidable  summary  of  the  duties  of  a  traveler 
with  the  recommendation  that,  on  his  return 
home,  he  should  "let  it  appear  that  he  doth  not 
change  his  country  manners  for  those  of  foreign 
parts  ;  but  only  prick  in  some  flowers  of  that  he 
hath  learned  abroad  into  the  customs  of  his  own 
country." 

Our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  abroad 
are  easily  distinguished  from  even  the  English 
who  speak  the  same  language.  They  have  cer- 
tain characteristics  peculiarly  their  own,  and 
these  never  seem  so  marked  as  when  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  people  of  foreign  lands,  and 
especially  of  Great  Britain,  with  whom,  as  be- 
ing of  the  same  race  and  tongue,  a  comparison 
is  constantly  provoked.  The  rotundity  and  suc- 
culence of  form,  ruddiness  of  hue,  thickness — 
even  to  grossness — of  feature,  and  general  pon- 
derousness  of  limb  of  John  Bull  and  his  wife, 
present  such  a  contrast  to  the  angularity  and 
dryness  of  the  meagre  frames,  to  the  yellow 
complexions,  the  delicately-cut  faces,  and  pre- 
vailing lightness  of  structure  of  Jonathan  and 
his  lady — as  he  persists  in  dignifying  his  better- 
half — that  no  one  need  be  aCuvier  to  distinguish 
the  two.  There  is  no  more  chance  of  confound- 
ing the  one  with  the  other  than  the  elephant 
with  the  giraffe. 

Their  costume,  particularly  while  traveling, 
is  as  distinctive  as  their  physical  qualities.  The 
English  clothe  themselves  in  their  roughest  suits, 
and,  taught  caution  by  the  rudeness  of  their 
own  inclement  climate,  are  provided  with  heaps 
of  mufflers,  blankets,  umbrellas,  and  galoshes, 
against  any  possible  emergency  of  season.  The 
Americans  flaunt  every  where,  by  land  or  on 
water,  in  the  finest  broadcloth  and  glossiest  silk, 
and  seem  defiant,  by  their  heedlessness  of  pro- 
vision, of  all  the  changes  of  weather.  English 
travelers,  with  their  bulky  frames  hung  with 
loose  sacks  and  stuff  gowns  of  coarse  texture, 
and  their  big  feet  clogged  with  heavy  boots, 
shoes,  and  gaiters,  appear  by  no  means  grace- 
ful, when  starting  on  a  journey,  in  comparison 
with  our  lightsome  countrymen  and  country- 
women, in  all  the  jauntiness  of  their  flimsy  and 
superfine  drapery.  Tested,  however,  by  the 
shakes  and  tossings,  dust  and  dirt,  the  alternate 
rain  and  shine  of  an  expedition  by  rail  or 
steamer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bull  will  appear,  in  its 
course  and  at  its  close,  a  more  presentable  couple 
than  Esquire  Jonathan  and  his  lady.  The  for- 
mer will  be  none  the  worse  for  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  journey,  the  latter  will  be  most  decidedly 
damaged.  We  hardly  need  say  that  well-pre- 
served homeliness  is  more  seemly  than  spoiled 


finery.  The  English,  from  a  rigid  economy 
and  an  affectation  of  plainness,  make  themselves 
unnecessarily  ugly.  The  Americans,  from  a 
loose  expenditure  and  a  fondness  of  display, 
are  inordinately  fine. 

Our  fellow-citizens — though  their  national 
pride,  which  they  make  manifest  by  the  most 
boastful  demonstration,  in  the  greatness  of  their 
native  land,  always  clings  to  them — adapt  them- 
selves with  more  facility  to  foreign  customs  and 
manners  than  the  English.  "  We,"  says  Thack- 
eray, speaking  of  his  British  fellow -citizens, 
whom  he  knew  so  well,  "carry  with  us  our 
pride,  pills,  prejudices,  Harvey  sauces,  cay- 
enne peppers,  and  other  lares,  making  a  little 
Britain  where  we  settle  down."  An  English- 
man will,  after  years  of  residence  in  Paris,  still 
insist  in  glutting  himself  to  stupidity  with  un- 
derdone beef  and  port -wine  at  the  Taverne 
Britannique,  and  oppressing  his  brows  and  feet 
with  heavy  English  hats  and  ill-made  shoes. 
He  clings  to  his  national  customs,  however  pain- 
ful ;  like  the  Scotchman  who,  as  Goldsmith  tells 
us,  would  not  be  cured  of  the  itch,  for  it  re- 
minded him  of  Maggie  and  bonnie  Dundee.  An 
American  has  hardly  been  a  day  in  Paris  when 
he  is  walking  the  Boulevards  in  the  latest  Pa- 
risian fashion,  and  puzzling  out  a  French  dinner 
from  the  incomprehensible  carte  of  the  Trois 
Freres. 

Our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  have  ac- 
quired quite  a  European  reputation  for  the  free- 
dom with  which  they  part  with  their  money. 
They  are  always,  in  spite  of  the  Continental 
proverb,  "None  but  fools  and  princes  travel  in 
first-class  carriages,"  to  be  found  in  them.  This 
luxurious  indulgence  once  served  them  a  good 
turn.  During  that  terrific  catastrophe,  in  1842, 
on  the  Paris  and  Versailles  Railway,  when  so 
many  were  burned  to  death,  and  among  them 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  people  of  France 
and  other  countries,  there  was  not  an  American 
who  had  a  hair  singed.  Our  countrymen — and 
there  was  a  large  number — had  all,  without  excep- 
tion, taken  places  in  the  diligences,  or  first-class 
carriages,  and  thus  escaped  ;  for  none  but  the 
ivagons,  or  second-class,  which  were  nearest  to 
the  broken-down  locomotive,  were  heaped  upon 
its  fiery  furnace,  in  which  they  and  their  in- 
mates were  reduced  to  a  common  cinder.  Our 
republican  citizens  never  put  up  but  at  the  most 
expensive  hotels,  where  their  bills  for  choice 
viands,  rare  wines,  and  other  luxuries,  are  the 
heaviest.  They  forego  no  sight  or  indulgence, 
and  so  overpay  every  courier,  guide,  and  servant, 
that  they  are  universally  complained  of  by  the 
less  profuse  as  the  spoilers  of  Continental  travel. 

Thackeray  describes  the  American  traveler  as 
dressed  in  the  most  fashionably-cut  coat  of  the 
finest  broadcloth,  the  glossiest  waistcoat,  the 
most  artistic  trowsers,  the  freshest  kid-gloves, 
and  the  neatest  of  Parisian  boots,  worn  by  the 
smallest  feet.  He  puts  the  largest  and  primest 
of  cigars  in  the  mouth  of  our  polished  country- 
man, however,  and  places  him,  we  are  grieved 
to  say,  in  the  worst  of  Continental  company. 
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Hood  photographs  an  American  traveler  of 
another  sort.  He  was,  he  says,  "a  tall,  very- 
thin  man,  evidently  in  bad  health,  or,  as  one  of 
the  sailors  remarked,  performing  quarantine — 
his  face  being  of  the  same  color  as  the  yellow 
Hag  which  indicates  that  sanitary  excommunica- 
tion." We  are  not  disposed  to  complain  of  this 
by  no  means  flattering  picture  of  our  country- 
man, since  Hood  is  no  more  indulgent  to  the 
features  of  his  fellow -Englishman  whom  he 
sketches,  by  way  of  contrast — and  whom,  more- 
over, as  we  shall  see,  he  makes  the  victim  of 
the  superior  shrewdness  of  the  American.  He 
describes  his  countryman  as  "a  punchy,  florid, 
red-wattled  human  cock-bird,  who,  according  to 
the  poultry  wife's  practice,  had  seemingly  had 
two  pepper-corns  thrust  down  his  gullet  on  first 
leaving  his  shell,  and  had  ever  since  felt  their 
riery  influence  in  his  gizzard."  The  two  are 
fellow-voyagers  across  the  Channel,  and  as  sea- 
sickness is  a  reasonable  expectation,  the  ruddy 
Englishman  keeps  his  eye  upon  the  yellow  Yan- 
kee—  "a  walking  jaundice"  he  calls  him — who's 
the  man  to  be  sick,  while  he  himself  is  the  man 
to  be  well,  he  thinks,  in  order  to  mark  the  first 
approaches  of  that  dreadful  malady.  John  Bull, 
however,  is  soon  forced  to  give  up  his  observa- 
tions of  Jonathan,  whom  he  leaves  on  deck, 
"  with  a  d — d  cigar  in  his  mouth,"  while  he  re- 
tires below  to  the  relief  of  a  basin  and  brandy- 
and-water.  "I  had  even  painted  Campbell- 
like,"  says  Hood,  writing  in  the  character  of  a 
traveler,  in  his  humorous  extravaganza  of  a 
"Tour  up  the  Rhine,"  "that  wretched  character 
a  Last  Man,  perched  in  dreary  survivorship  in 
the  main-top,  when,  in  startling  unison  with  the 
thought,  a  voice  muttered  in  my  ear,  'Yes! 
there  he  is! — he's  been  up  there  all  night,  and 
every  soul  but  himself  down  below!'  The 
speaker  was  the  red-faced  man.  1 A  pretty 
considerable  bad  night,  Sir!'  said  his  antipathy, 
by  way  of  a  morning  salutation.  '  An  awful 
one  indeed!'  said  the  red  face;  'of  course, 
you've  been  sick  at  last  ?'  '  Not  a  notion  of  it.' 
'Egad,  then,'  cried  my  uncle,  who  had  just 
emerged  from  the  companion-way,  'you  must 
have  some  secret  for  it  worth  knowing!1  'I 
iruess  I  have,'  answered  the  other,  very  quietly. 
'  Renounce  me  if  I  didn't  think  so  !'  exclaimed 
the  red  face,  in  a  tone  of  triumph ;  '  it  can't  be 
done  fairly  without  some  secret  or  other,  and 
I'd  give  a  guinea,  that's  to  say  a  sovereign,  to 
know  what  it  is.1  'It's  a  bargain,1  said  the  yel- 
low face,  coolly  holding  out  his  hand  for  the 
money,  which  was  as  readily  deposited  in  his 
palm,  and  thence  transferred  to  a  rather  slen- 
derly furnished  squirrel  -  skin  purse.  'Now, 
then!'  said  the  Carnation.  'Why,  then,1  said 
Yellow  Flower  of  the  forest,  with  a  peculiar 
drawl  through  the  nose,  'you  must  first  go  to 
sea,  man  and  boy,  as  I  have  done,  for  the  best 
thirty  years  of  your  life  !'  " 

The  impassibleness  of  the  American  under 
circumstances  so  trying  to  the  nerves  of  travel- 
ers from  other  countries  is  one  of  his  most  mark- 
ed characteristics.    Born  in  a  land  of  amazing 


facts,  he  is  not  apt  to  be  surprised  with  the  won- 
ders of  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  is  not  like  the 
"used  up"  European  who  looks  into  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius,  and  languidly  drawls  out,  "There 
is  nothing  in  it!"  but  he  scrutinizes  every 
thing  with  so  steady  an  eye  that  he  sees  all", 
his  sight  not  being  dimmed  by  his  own  emotion, 
or  dazzled  by  any  reflected  glare.  The  curiosi- 
ties of  the  older  world  attract  his  interest — and 
no  traveler  is  more  inquisitive — but  seldom  ex- 
cite his  feelings.  There  are  none,  perhaps,  who 
travel  abroad  that  so  eagerly  seek  a  presentation 
at  court  as  our  republican  countrymen,  yet  the 
surprise  has  been  expressed  by  royalty  itself  at 
their  imperturbability  in  the  presence  of  majesty. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  an  American,  famil- 
iar with  the  great  cataract  of  Niagara,  our  great 
lakes  and  great  rivers,  should  show  but  little 
emotion  at  the  sight  of  even  the  most  striking 
features  of  European  scenery.  A  countryman 
of  ours,  having,  in  the  course  of  a  northern  tour 
in  Great  Britain,  passed  through  what  is  termed 
the  "Lake  District,"  was  asked  if  he  had  seen 
the  lakes.  As  he  seemed  to  doubt  whether  ho 
had  beheld  those  wonders  of  English  sight-seers 
he  was  reminded  by  his  questioner  that  he  had 
passed  through  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
"  So  I  did,"  he  rejoined  ;  "  and  now  I  recollect 
I  did  sec  some  water  as  I  came  along." 

There  are  many  stories  afloat  of  the  mistakes 
made  by  travelers  in  the  course  of  their  collision 
with  foreign  language  and  customs  of  which 
they  were  ignorant.  A  Western  man,  having 
made  a  sudden  fortune  by  one  of  those  happy 
accidents  which  arc  always,  in  our  country, 
falling  to  the  lot  of  every  other  person  but  our- 
selves, such  as  striking  oil  in  a  muddy  creek  or 
gold  and  silver  in  a  rocky  desert,  was  eager  to 
appreciate  its  benefits.  So  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  all  good  Americans  are  said  to  go  when 
they  die,  not  doubting  that  in  that  luxurious 
capital  he  should  get  the  worth  of  his  money. 
As  his  dinner,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, was  a  primary  necessity  with  him,  he  en- 
tered a  restaurant  in  the  Palais  Royal  with  an 
appetite  provoked  to  inordinate  sharpness  by  the 
prospect  of  a  French  dinner,  which  he  had  heard 
so  highly  extolled.  On  taking  his  seat,  and 
while  contemplating  with  satisfaction  the  dis- 
play of  prosperity  about  him,  in  the  profusion 
of  picture,  gilt,  and  glass,  which  reflected  his 
gaunt  and  hungry  features  a  thousandfold,  the 
garcon  laid  before  him,  with  his  politest  bow, 
the  carte,  or  bill  of  fare.  Not  knowing  a  word 
of  a  foreign  language,  and  hardly  his  own,  he 
had  no  means  of  communicating  his  wants  but 
by  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  items  as  laid 
down  in  the  handsome  book  in  his  hand.  As 
the  long  list  of  potages,  poissons,  entrees,  entre- 
mets, hors  (Tceuvres,  desserts,  vins,  etc.,  was  but 
a  continued  succession  of  mysteries,  or  so  much 
French  which  was  Greek  to  him,  he  thought  he 
could  do  no  better  than  begin  at  the  beginning. 
He  accordingly  pointed  to  the  first  article  in  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  was  soon  provided  with  a  plate 
of  consomme,  or  beef  soup.    He  ate  it  with  a 
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relish,  and  pronounced  it  excellent.  As  his 
first  experiment  had  been  so  successful  he  re- 
solved to  persevere  in  his  plan,  and  pointed  out 
the  second  article  to  the  gargon,  who  soon  sup- 
plied him  with  a  potage  Julienne — Julienne  soup. 
This,  too,  he  devoured  with  satisfaction,  but 
thought  he  was  getting  rather  too  much  soup. 
He,  however,  still  persevered,  and  ordered  the 
third  article  in  the  long  list,  and  was  provided 
with  a  potage  purge  aux  pois — pea  soup.  This 
soon  disappeared  before  the  eager  voracity  of 
the  unsatisfied  diner ;  but  though  he  could  not 
complain  of  its  quality,  he  felt  that  he  had  now 
decidedly  too  much  soup.  He  therefore  resolved 
upon  making  a  skip  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  copious  bill  of  fare,  and  fell  upon  cure- 
dents,  thinking  that  having  got  well  out  of  the 
latitude  of  the  sea  of  soups  he  would  be  sure 
to  reach  some  more  substantial  landing-place. 
Having  pointed  out  the  word,  his  order  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  obedient  gargon,  who 
brought  him  the  cure-dents,  or  tooth-picks.  Our 
Western  friend  now  jumped  up  from  the  table 
in  a  rage,  and  cried  out,  with  infinite  disgust : 
"Three  soups  and  a  tooth-pick!  That's  what 
they  call  a  French  dinner,  is  it?  By  jingo! 
I'll  make  tracks  for  old  Kentuck,  and  live  for 
the  rest  of  my  days  on  bacon  and  chicken  fix- 
ins!" 

Two  tailors,  whose  bills  had  been  paid  with 
unusual  promptitude,  resolved  upon  spending 
their  unexpected  profits  in  a  tour  to  Paris.  As 
they  had  naturally  provided  themselves  with 
the  best  their  shops  could  afford,  they  saw  no 
reason  why,  with  their  exteriors  done  up  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  style,  they  should  not  pre- 
sent themselves  as  men  of  fashion  and  rank. 
They  accordingly  determined  to  sink  the  shop 
and  pass  in  the  gay  capital  as  two  English  mi- 
lords.  On  arriving  in  Paris  and  entering  a  res- 
taurant they  managed  to  make  known  to  the 
waiter  that  they  wanted  dinner.  "  Tout  a  Vheur^ 
(which  sounds  very  like,  when  pronounced  by 
a  French  tongue,  two  tailor),  immediately  an- 
swered the  gargon.  Thinking  that  their  disguise 
was  penetrated,  the  would-be  milords  left  the 
restaurant  at  once  and  entered  another,  with 
the  hope  of  better  luck.  On  ordering  their  din- 
ner they  were  a  second  time  met  with  the  ordi- 
nary response:  "  Tout  a  Uheure"  (two  tailor). 
They  now  gave  up  all  further  designs  upon  the 
supposed  credulity  of  Parisian  waiters,  and  hur- 
ried back  to  their  shops  in  Broadway. 

Another  traveler,  who  had  not  made  much 
progress  in  his  Ollendorf,  and  had  left  his  French 
dictionary  at  home,  was  taking  his  dinner  in  a 
French  eating-house,  when  he  thought  he  would 
fancy  a  pigeon.  Having  forgotten  the  French 
for  the  word,  and  seeing  upon  the  painted  walls 
a  bird  which  looked  like  the  one  he  wanted,  he 
asked,  pointing  it  out  to  the  gargon,  "  Qu'est  ce, 
que  c'est  ga  en  Frangais  ?"  "  Un  St.  Esprit,  Mon- 
sieur," replied  the  man,  for  it  happened  to  be  a 
dove,  emblematical  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  Don- 
nez-rnoi  deux  St.  Esprits,"  rejoined  the  uninten- 
tionally-profane diner,  much  to  the  confusion 


of  the  gargon,  who,  though  his  infinite  compla- 
cency would  have  undertaken  to  supply  almost 
any  thing  else,  found  his  powers  of  compliance 
suddenly  arrested  by  this  extraordinary  order. 


CONTKAST. 

TTELEN  was  rich,  nineteen,  and  beautiful. 
JLl  Nor  did  the  catalogue  of  her  gifts  end  thus 
abruptly ;  a  generous  heart  and  intellect  of  no 
mean  order  had  been  added.  Aspirations  no- 
ble and  lovely,  if  somewhat  vague,  filled  her 
spirit.  To  be,  to  do,  to  suffer,  if  need  were,  in 
defense  of  truth,  in  service  to  her  kind — this 
was  her  theory  of  life. 

She  stood  at  her  window  one  perfect  summer 
morning,  the  soft  air  freshening  her  peachy 
cheeks,  and  let  all  the  beauty  of  the  time  sink 
slowly  into  her  soul.  A  calm  ecstasy  possessed 
her ;  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  gratitude  and 
delight.  As  through  this  mood  she  seemed  to 
view  the  burdened,  suffering  millions  of  earth, 
her  heart  went  out  to  them  in  tenderest  com- 
passion. The  roll  of  wheels  aroused  her  from 
this  trance  of  feeling.  Looking  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound,  she  saw  a  rude  establishment  ad- 
vancing down  the  street — a  one-horse  wagon  of 
the  homeliest  pattern,  drawn  by  an  ancient 
steed,  whose  halting  gait  and  high  development 
of  bone  were  quite  unmatched  in  her  experi- 
ence. On  the  hard  seat,  bringing  the  springs 
well  together,  sat  a  stout  pair,  in  whom  she 
recognized  Mr.  Bowen,  the  Methodist  minister, 
and  his  wife.  Just  opposite  her  window  they 
paused. 

"Good-morning,  Brother  Porter!"  said  the 
pastor's  cheery  voice  to  an  acquaintance  on  the 
sidewalk. 

"  Good-morning,  Sir !  And  how  do  you  do, 
Sister  Bowen  ?"  responded  the  person  addressed, 
as  he  came  to  the  side  of  the  wagon  and  shook 
hands  with  its  occupants. 

"  Oh,  I'm  always  well,  you  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Bowen,  heartily.  "And  how's  Sister  Porter 
and  Luransy  ?" 

"Usually  well,  thank  you.  Singing-class 
meet  to-night,  Brother  Bowen  ?" 

"Yes — at  early  candle-light;  and  that's  why 
I  stopped  you.    You'll  be  down  ?" 

"I'll  try  my  best  to." 

" Well,  don't  forget  those  tunes — 'Delight' 
and  'The  Love  Feast.'  They'll  be  the  very 
thing  for  the  children."  And  with  cordial  fare- 
wells the  friends  departed  on  their  separate 
ways. 

This  Vandal  irruption  of  the  commonest  life 
put  to  flight  all  Helen's  high,  enthusiastic  mus- 
ings. "I  wonder  where  they  are  going,"  she 
thought,  looking  after  the  crazy  vehicle — "to 
spend  the  day  somewhere,  I  suppose.  What  an 
endless  round  of  visiting  some  people  do  keep 
up!"  This  aimless,  profitless  intercourse  was 
her  particular  abhorrence.  She  wasted  a  few 
conjectures  as  to  what  could  be  its  object — what 
food  could  be  found  in  it  for  any  thing  except 
the  body.     Then,  taking  a  handsome  volume 
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from  the  book-case  filled  with  such,  forgot  her 
own  thoughts  in  those  of  some  master  mind. 

While  she  read  the  ancient  steed  moved  on, 
and  the  cheery  pair  behind  him  took  counsel 
together  concerning  a  hundred  little  interests. 
Almost  of  a  height  they  were  as  they  sat  there 
side  by  side,  and  so  like  that  you  could  hardly 
tell  them  apart.  The  same  round,  solid  face, 
the  same  substantial  rosiness.  the  same  big  blue 
eyes  and  happy  smile  were  under  hat  and  bon- 
net. 

"  I  guess  we  had  better  just  look  in  at  Sister 
Sayres's,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen ;  "she  wasn't  out 
to  meeting  Sunday,  and  I'm  afraid  she's  got  one 
of  her  poorly  spells.  We've  a  good  early  start, 
and  can  spend  a  long  day  at  Brother  Franklin's 
after  that." 

Rosinante  was  brought  to  a  not  unwilling  halt 
before  a  dilapidated  little  brown  house,  and  the 
twain  dismounted.  No  one  responding  to  their 
knock,  Mrs.  Bowen  went  around  to  the  back  of 
the  dwelling,  where  she  discovered  its  mistress 
in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  washing.  The 
boiler  was  steaming  on  the  stove,  and  a  heap  of 
soiled  clothing  lay  by  the  side  of  the  tub. 

"  I'm  ashamed  to  have  you  come  and  catch 
me  washing  Tuesday,  and  so  late  in  the  morn- 
ing too,''  spake  Mrs.  Sayres — a  tall  spectre  of  a 
woman,  with  hectic  cheeks  and  eyes  of  feverish 
brightness.  "  But  I  was  too  sick  yesterday  to 
lift  my  head  Off  the  pillow,  and  to-day  I'm  so 
weak  that  I  can't  accomplish  nothing  to  signify." 

"I  should  think  not!"  said  Mrs.  Bowen. 
"Why,  Sister  Sayres,  you  arc  im-prew-dent ! 
You  don't  look  fit  to  be  off  the  bed  this  minute  !  '' 

"That's  true  enough,"  said  the  poor  woman, 
deprccatingly  ;  "but  what  could  I  do  ?  The 
children  hain't  many  changes,  and  I  can't  bear 
to  have  them  go  to  school  looking  so.  I  can't 
tell  what  they'd  be  like  before  another  Monday 
came  round.  It's  so  hard,  you  know,  to  keep 
children  out  of  the  dirt ;  they  take  to  it  as  a 
duck  does  to  water." 

"To  be  sure  they  do!"  said  Mrs.  Bowen, 
laughing.  "You've  no  need  to  tell  me  that 
when  I've  six  of  my  own  to  teach  me.  It's 
healthy  for  them,  that's  one  comfort.  But  I've 
got  a  plan  in  my  head.  Mr.  Bowen,"  she  call- 
ed, stepping  to  the  door,  "will  you  just  come 
round  here?  Now,  Sister  Sayres,"  she  contin- 
ued, "I  know  the  air'll  do  you  good  ;  it  always 
does  ;  and  I'll  put  some  pillows  in  the  wagon  to 
make  you  comfortable;  and,  Mr.  Bowen,  you 
must  just  give  her  a  little  ride.  Don't  drive  fast, 
to  jolt  her"  (as  if  he  could  have  done  it  with  that 
horse!);  "but  just  jog  along,  easy  and  pleas- 
ant, and  while  you're  gone  I'll  get  out  this 
washing." 

"Oh,  Sister  Bowen,  you  mustn't!"  cried  the 
invalid.     "I  can't  think  of  letting  you." 

"I  guess  you'll  have  to,"  said  the  minister, 
showing  a  set  of  milk-white  teeth  in  the  broad- 
est of  smiles.  "We're  two  to  one,  you  see, 
and  you  don't  look  as  if  vou  could  make  much 
fight." 

So,  spite  of  all  opposition,  Sister  Sayres  was 


invested  with  shawl  and  bonnet  and  placed  in 
the  buggy. 

"And  now,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  "if  you'll 
just  tell  me  where  to  find  some  old  thing  to  put 
on,  for  it  would  never  do  to  spot  my  new  de- 
laine!" 

The  needful  directions  given,  she  duly  arrayed 
herself  in  a  blue  spotted  calico,  which  refused 
to  meet  about  the  waist,  and  trailed  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  upon  the  floor.  "The  most  fashion- 
ably-made dress  I've  had  on  this  long  time," 
[  she  thought,  as  she  pinned  up  the  superabund- 
ant length  ;  and  then,  carefully  hanging  up  the 
new  delaine,  proceeded  to  her  task. 

How  Helen  would  have  smiled  at  that  care- 
fulness !     Just  a  common  delaine,  cotton  one 
way,  and  not  particularly  nice,  even  of  its  kind, 
i  But  then  she  would  not  have  known  how  long 
\  Mrs.  Bowen  had  wanted  it,  how  many  times 
j  she  had  felt  the  need  of  it,  before  it  had  seemed 
'  right  to  make  the  purchase.     She  could  never 
have  guessed  the  economy  and  contrivance  that 
|  went  to  its  getting  up — how  the  back  breadths 
I  of  a  worn-out  calico  had  furnished  the  facing, 
'  and  an  old  gingham  apron  the  sleeve-linings — 
\  how  much  ingenuity  was  expended  in  elabora- 
ting the  garment  from  a  scanty  pattern — in  the 
i  interval  of  what  numerous  labors  it  had  been 
put  together.     Done  it  was  at  last,  and  very 
tidy  did  Mrs.  Bowen's  plump  form  appear  in  it, 
,  spite  of  the  plain  material  and  total  absence  of 
trimming ;  and  very  comfortable  did  she  feel. 
Indeed,  her  eye  went  complacently  toward  it 
more  than  once  as  she  bent  over  the  foaming 
tub. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  good  woman  at 
that  washing;  she  went  into  it  with  such  a 
cheerful,  whole-hearted  energy.  As  a  clever 
writer  said  a  while  ago,  "She  rubbed  away  as  if 
the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  whole  Army  of 
the  Potomac  depended  on  her  individual  efforts." 
Her  strong  white  arms  plunged  into  the  suds 
and  emerged  again  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
all  traces  of  soil  retired  at  a  corresponding  pace 
from  the  objects  she  attacked.  The  shortened 
calico  displayed  her  sturdy  ankles  and  the  rolled- 
up  sleeve  revealed  a  muscular  development  that 
Dr.  Dio  Lewis  would  have  gloried  in.  Bones, 
somewhere,  Sister  Bowen  must  have  had,  we 
may  presume,  but  no  external  sign  of  them  was 
visible  unless  the  deep  dimples  in  her  wrists  and 
hands  afforded  such  indication.  Ever  as  she 
wrought  she  sang — not  loudly,  but  in  a  clear, 
distinct  voice,  and  with  an  earnestness  as  if  her 
own  heart  were  speaking — 

"Come,  sinner,  to  the  Gospel  Feast, 
'Tis  mercy  bids  you  come! 
Each  message  from  God's  precious  Word 
Declares  there  yet  is  room,  declares  there  yet  is- room !" 

Meanwhile  the  minister  and  his  charge  jogged 
leisurely  along  as  they  had  been  directed.  It 
was  not  every  morning  that  Mr.  Bowen  could 
take  a  drive  ;  he  kept  no  horse,  and  the  kindness 
of  a  parishioner  had  furnished  him  the  means 
of  the  present  excursion.  He  enjoyed  it  with  a 
zest  proportioned  to  its  rarity.    The  clear  sky, 
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the  buttercup-enameled  fields,  the  depth  of 
shady  woods,  the  gushes  of  perfume  as  stray 
winds  stirred  the  clover,  all  the  sweet  picture  of 
summer  beauty  and  content  moved  him  as  it 
had  moved  Helen  an  hour  before. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  companion 
with  a  beaming  face,  "isn't  it  enough  to  praise 
the  Lord  for  that  we're  alive  on  such  a  day  ?" 

But  Sister  Sayres's  countenance  betrayed  no 
answering  gleam  ;  a  deeper  sadness,  rather,  set- 
tled on  it. 

"I'm  glad  you  feel  so,  Brother  Bowen,"  she 
replied;  "it's  the  right  way,  I  know,  and  I'd 
rejoice  to.  But  somehow  most  every  thing 
makes  my  heart  sink  instead  of  rise.  It's  part- 
ly poor  health,  I  suppose — and  then  there's  other 
things,  you  know." 

"Other  things!"  The  minister  was  well 
aware  of  all  that  summary  included.  One  who 
should  have  been  a  help  and  stay  but  was  now  a 
grief  and  shame ;  poverty  growing  deeper  every 
year;  children  coming  up  without  a  father's 
care  or  guidance ;  prospects  bad  almost  beyond 
the  hope  of  brightening. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  he  answered,  with  a  sigh; 
"and  it's  not  much  to  the  purpose  that  I  do. 
I  can't  help  you  except  with  my  prayers  and  a 
few  friendly  words.  But  I'll  tell  you  who  else 
knows,  and  it's  every  thing  to  have  him — it's  the 
Lord  Jesus,  There  isn't  a  time  you  feel  down- 
hearted and  discouraged  that  He  isn't  sorry  for 
you  ;  and  if  you  can  only  look  to  Him  with  faith 
He'll  surely  send  you  comfort.  He  can  change 
all  these  things  that  trouble  you,  or,  if  He  doesn't 
see  fit  to  do  it,  He  can  turn  every  one  of  them 
into  a  blessing.  Only  look  to  Him  and  lean 
upon  Him,  Sister  Sayres." 

"I  try  to,"  she  said,  humbly. 

"Don't  rest  there,"  said  the  minister,  with 
his  kindest  smile.  "  Do  it.  Venture  upon 
Him ;  don't  be  afraid.  Why,  Sister  Sayres,  I 
think  we  lose  half  our  birth-right  through  our 
cowardice.  We  feel  as  if  'twas  inconsistent  for 
such  a  mighty  God  to  care  about  our  little  daily 
matters,  except  as  they  affect  our  state  toward 
Him.  I  know  how  it  used  to  be  with  me.  I 
had  a  kind  of  feeling  as  if  the  Lord  was  away 
off  upon  a  throne,  surrounded  with  glory  and 
majesty;  and  I  used  to  go  to  Him  at  stated 
times  and  make  my  little  offering  of  worship 
among  the  myriads.  But  I  found  that  wasn't 
enough;  I  wanted  something  with  me,  around 
me,  all  the  time.  And  the  more  I  read  His 
promises  the  more  convinced  I  grew  that  He 
was  ready  to  be  so  to  every  soul  that  wanted 
Him.  I  learned  to  look  to  Him  any  where, 
every  where,  and  to  feel  that  He  concerned  Him- 
self about  all  that  interested  me.  Not  only  about 
His  glory  and  my  salvation,  but  about  my  little 
wants  and  comforts  and  occupations.  It's  our 
privilege  to  have  the  Lord  for  our  dear  friend  as 
well  as  our  Saviour,  if  we  will  only  take  Him." 

Sister  Sayres  listened  earnestly ;  the  thoughts, 
it  is  true,  were  no  strangers  to  her,  but  there  was 
such  a  heartiness  of  faith  in  the  minister's  tones, 
his  happy  life  seconded  his  words  so  well,  that 
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the  poor  soul  drew  from  them  new  strength  and 
comfort.  Gradually  he  turned  the  conversation 
to  other  topics,  but  with  a  skillfulness  that  avoid- 
ed painful  ground.  So  that  Sister  Sayres  in 
talking  of  her  Johnny  was  led  to  dwell  upon  his 
quickness  at  his  book  rather  than  on  his  abound- 
ing lack  of  every  sort  of  clothing;  on  Juley 
Ann's  helpful  ways  and  voice  for  singing  instead 
of  her  scanty  prospects  for  the  future.  Calmed 
and  refreshed  in  body  and  spirit  she  drew  near 
home. 

' '  If  there  ain't  the  clothes  on  the  line  already !" 
she  exclaimed.  "What  a  master-hand  Sister 
Bowen  is  to  turn  off  work!" 

"She  has  such  good  health,  you  see,"  said 
the  minister.  "It's  only  when  I  meet  some  one 
like  you,  Sister  Sayres,  that  I  realize  what  a 
blessing  it  is  to  be  strong  and  able  for  any  thing 
that  comes  along.  But  you're  right  about  Mary," 
he  added,  aiding  his  charge's  descent  from  the 
wagon  ;  "  she  will  do  more,  and  make  less  fuss 
about  it,  than  any  one  I  ever  set  eyes  upon." 

Going  in  they  found  the  subject  of  this  eulogy 
in  the  last  stages  of  mopping  up  and  putting 
away.  The  boiler  had  already  retired  to  its 
shelf  in  the  wood-shed,  and  in  its  place  the  tea- 
kettle was  singing  merrily. 

"Do  you  expect  the  children  home  at  noon  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Bowen. 

"No.  They  took  their  dinner-baskets,  and 
Ms  over  to  Mr.  Longworth's  farm  for  the  day." 

"Then  you  won't  do  much  cooking,  I  sup- 
pose. I'll  just  make  you  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  bit 
of  toast,  and  then,  Sister  Sayres,  I  advise  you  to 
lie  down  and  nap  a  Avhile.  Don't  try  to  work 
to-day,  and  you'll  be  all  the  smarter  for  it  to- 
morrow." 

A  few  finishing  touches  given,  the  worthy  pair 
departed,  and  soon  arrived  at  Brother  Franklin's. 
A  contrast,  this,  to  the  dwelling  they  had  left. 
A  great  white  house,  rich  in  green  blinds  and 
piazzas,  trim  fences  bounding  its  domain,  great 
barns  awaiting  hay  and  harvest.  A  cordial  wel- 
come greeted  them,  and  they  sat  down  to  a  board 
groaning  with  plenty.  The  meal  ended,  Mr. 
Bowen  and  his  host  adjourned  to  view  the  nu- 
merous attractions  of  the  farm,  while  the  ladies 
betook  themselves  to  the  shaded  seclusion  of  the 
parlor.  It  was  a  pretty  room,  gilt  paper  on  the 
walls,  a  Brussels  carpet  on  the  floor,  the  need- 
ful proportion  of  tetes-a-tete  and  what-nots,  two 
or  three  bits  of  biscuit  even,  and  a  few  engrav- 
ings. Besides  which,  the  industry  of  Sister 
Franklin's  oldest  daughter  had  hung  a  tidy  in 
every  available  position,  and  garnished  the  tables 
with  mop-mats,  crochet-mats,  and  bead-mats  in- 
numerable. Mrs.  Bowen  admired  the  apart- 
ment with  entire  oblivion  of  the  home-made 
carpet  and  maple  chairs  which  constituted  the 
plenishing  of  her  own  best  room.  She  was  fond 
of  pretty  things,  and  the  engravings  especially 
delighted  her ;  there  was  a  face  in  one  of  them 
at  which  she  looked  again  and  again,  thinking 
she  had  never  seen  any  thing  so  sweet. 

Two  o'clock  drew  near,  and  fresh  visitors  were 
seen  advancing  up  the  graveled  path  to  the  front- 
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door.  A  resounding  bell-peal  was  heard,  and 
one  of  those  gatherings  ensued  which  Helen  had 
so  deprecated.  What  a  perfect  hail-storm  of 
''sisters"  flew  about!  It  was,  "  How  do  you  do, 
Sister  Meigs?"  "How's  your  health,  Sister 
Beecher?"  "Glad  to  see  you,  Sister  Stun" 
(Stone).  "  Sister  Franklin,  let  me  make  you 
acquainted  with  Sister  Stun,  from  Checkerville, 
Sister  Meigs's  niece. "  1 '  You  here,  Sister  Bowen ! 
— well,  I  am  pleased.  And  how's  Brother  Bowen 
and  the  children  ?"  "  Sister  Bowen,"  of  course, 
responds  witli  cordiality,  while  Fanny  Franklin, 
helping  the  ladies  take  off  their  things  in  the 
best  bedroom,  wonders  why  people  will  so  pro- 
nounce the  pastoral  name. 

The  company  was  presently  distributed  among 
the  various  comfortable  seats  of  the  parlor.  Sis- 
ter Meigs  was  an  elderly  dame  of  the  plainest 
type  of  speech  and  person ;  she  wore  an  aged 
satin  levantine  and  no  hoops,  and  knitted  away 
vigorously  with  a  sheath  pinned  to  her  waist. 
Sister  Stone,  who  was  young  and  pretty,  shone 
in  a  neat  checked  silk  and  sundry  bright-hued 
ribbons  of  a  surety  not  recommended  in  "the 
discipline,"  but  highly  becoming  nevertheless. 
j  Sister  Beecher  and  the  hostess  were  nice-looking 
middle-aged  women  ;  with  the  rotund  form  and 
pleasant  smile  of  our  dear  Sister  Bowen  we  are 
already  familiar. 

What  an  amount  of  talking  five  women  can 
accomplish  between  two  o'clock  and  tea-time ! 
How  many  subjects  are  brought  up,  canvassed, 
and  dismissed  ;  what  traits  of  character  are  ex- 
hibited, how  fully  human  nature  is  displayed! 
The  present  company  had  at  least  a  thousand 
themes  of  converse.  Some  were  denominational, 
as  the  meeting  of  Conference  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Presidin1  Elder;  the  "location"  of  va- 
rious preachers;  how  Father  Graves  was  about 
to  " superannooate,"  and  Brother  Lloyd  wa>  on 
a  "station;"  when  camp-meeting  would  be  held, 
and  so  on.  There  was  farm-talk  and  dairy-talk, 
neighborhood-news  and  village  -  news.  Mrs. 
Bowen  by-and-by  brought  up,  as  she  had  all  the 
time  intended,  the  case  of  Mrs.  Sayres ;  she 
spoke  of  the  ill-health  she  knew  about  and  the 
lack  of  comfort  she  suspected. 

"  Sister  Sayres  would  get  along  a  great  deal 
better  if  she  hadn't  so  much  ambition,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Franklin.  "She  hurts  herself  working 
when  she  ain't  fit  for  it." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen.  "But  you 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  quiet  when  there's 
every  thing  to  be  done." 

"It's  dret-fu\\"  exclaimed  Sister  Beecher. 
"There  ain't  no  such  trial  in  this  world  as  to  lie 
by  and  see  hired  help  a-slammin'  round  and 
wastin'  every  thing." 

"  Sister  Sayres  doesn't  have  much  of  that 
sort  of  trial,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen,  half  smiling. 
"  Whatever  there  is,  she  must  do  it  or  it  goes 
undone." 

"I  should  think  her  Juley  Ann  was  big 
enough  to  help  some,"  observed  Mrs.  Franklin. 

"  She  does  all  she  can,  poor  child;  but  there's 
school,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  to  walk  each  way, 


and  Sister  Sayres  can't  bear  to  keep  her  out. 
She  wants  her  to  do  what  she  can  toward  getting 
an  education  now,  for  by-and-by  she  may  not 
have  the  chance."  And  every  one  agreed  that 
this  was  well. 

"  What  a  shame  that  her  husband  drinks  and 
goes  on  so!"  exclaimed  Sister  Beecher.  "He 
might  get  good  wages  and  make  his  family  com- 
fortable." 

"Never  did  amount  to  nothing!"  spoke  up 
Sister  Meigs  from  behind  her  knitting-sheath. 
"  A  poor,  shif'less  stick  he  always  was,  even  be- 
fore he  took  to  drink  !" 

"And  yet  there  must  be  something  good  about 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen.  "  She  thinks  a  deal  of 
him,  even  yet;  and  she  told  me  once  what  a 
mercy  it  was  that  nothing  he  took  ever  made 
him  cross,  as  it  does  some.  He's  always  kind 
and  pleasant  with  the  children;  they're  fond  of 
him,  though  they  can't  help  seeing  what  the 
trouble  is.  And  even  nowr  he  has  times  of  being 
sorry  and  promising  that  he'll  reform." 

"And  I  suppose  she  believes  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Beecher,  scornfully. 

"Well,  she  would  naturally  wish  to,  you 
know." 

"That's  it,"  said  Sister  Beecher.  "She's 
been  too  easy!  A  regular  up-and-down  woman 
that  wouldn't  stdud  being  abused  would  have 
had  a  great  deal  better  chance  with  him." 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Bowen.  "Long 
habit  is  a  powerful  thing.  I'm  afraid  nothing 
but  grace  can  reach  it.  Somehow  I  never  can 
help  hoping  that  his  time  will  come;  "lie  is  so 
respectable-looking  when  he's  sober,  and  has 
such  a  pleasant  way  with  him.  I  feel  so  sorry 
and  ashamed  sometimes  when  we  meet  and  I  see 
what  ails  him.  At  any  rate,  whatever  he  is, 
we  know  that  Sister  Sayres  is  worthy;  and  I'm 
afraid  she's  very  much  in  need  of  comforts." 
There  was  a  pause. 

"  We  killed  a  veal  yesterday,"  said  Mrs. 
Franklin,  breaking  in  upon  it.  "I'll  take  her 
over  a  nice  piece  to-morrow.  Those  was  good 
cutlets,  didn't  you  think,  Sister  Bowen  ?"  That 
lady  acquiesced.  "  Yes,  I'll  take  her  a  bit — 
and  a  roll  or  so  from  my  last  churning — and  a 
bowl  of  currant  jelly,  too,  I  guess.  It  '11  make 
her  a  good  drink  if  she's  feverish." 

"  I  could  let  her  have  some  pork  just  as  well 
as  not,"  said  Miss  Beecher,  in  a  relenting  tone  ; 
"but  then  I  dare  say  she's  got  plenty." 

"  Good  pork  will  keep,  you  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Bowen  ;  "and  yours  is  always  so  sweet  and  sol- 
id," she  added,  with  a  touch  of  serpent  wisdom. 

"Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  take  her  half  a  doz- 
en pounds  or  so ;  and  maybe  she'd  like  a  little 
cheese.  I  cut  one  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  Mr. 
Beecher  said  it  was  about  the  best  he  ever  ate." 
Sister  Meigs  promised  a  quantity  of  dried  ap- 
ples and  some  maple  sirup,  while  Sister  Stone 
took  a  gold  dollar  from  a  pretty  pearl  porte- 
monnaie  and  asked  the  pastor's  wife  to  expend 
it  in  some  little  matter  for  the  invalid — what- 
ever she  thought  best.  Our  friend's  heart 
"  sung  for  joy"  at  the  success  of  her  appeal. 
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A  more  audible  singing  soon  succeeded.  Fan- 
ny Franklin  had  but  just  "graduated"  from  the 
Conference  Seminary,  where  she  was  supposed 
to  have  acquired  an  untold  stock  of  accomplish- 
ments, music  among  the  rest.  Her  piano,  a 
real  Chiekering,  which  had  cost  Brother  Frank- 
lin nobody  knew  how  many  hundreds,  stood  in- 
vitingly open,  and  she  was  urged  to  give  the 
company  a  tune.  She  play  d  a  Quickstep  or 
two;  then,  being  asked  for  a  song,  performed 
the  Irish  Emigrant's  Lament  and  the  Blue  Juni- 
ata with  great  applause.  This  inspired  her  to 
go  through  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  a  favorite  of  her 
own,  though  considered  by  her  mother  "most 
too  solemn."  It  was  received  in  ominous  si- 
lence, broken  at  last  by  Sister  Meigs,  who  re- 
counted how  she  had  once  known  a  child  drowned 
in  a  tub  of  bluing  water  which  its  mother  had 
neglected  to  empty  when  the  washing  was  over. 
Whereupon  the  young  musician,  more  amused 
than  she  ought  to  have  been  by  a  circumstance 
so  tragic,  made  her  escape  to  the  kitchen  to 
oversee  the  tea-arrangements. 

Soon  after  she  left  Mr.  Bowen  and  his  host 
came  in.  They  had  gone  leisurely  over  the 
farm,  admiring  the  luxuriant  growth  of  timothy, 
almost  ready  for  the  scythe,  and  the  waving 
promise  of  wheat  and  oats ;  strolling  through 
the  well-timbered  wood-lot,  or  viewing  the  sleek 
cattle  who  chewed  the  cud  placidly  beneath  the 
shade  and  turned  a  mild,  observant  eye  on  the 
intruders.  Coming  home  they  paused  in  the 
orchard,  and  the  owner  pointed  out  his  favorite 
trees  laden  with  choice  fruit. 

"This  is  nice!"  said  the  minister,  with  en- 
thusiasm, as  he  took  in  the  many  evidences  of 
thrift  and  plenty  around  him  ;  "  this  is  what  I 
call  nice !  The  Lord  has  prospered  you,  Broth- 
er Franklin." 

"Well — yes,"  admitted  his  friend,  with  a  lit- 
tle seeming  reluctance.  "But  I  work  for  it,  I 
tell  you !  I  work  for  it !  You  ministers  live 
easy ;  you  don't  know  much  about  what  'tis  to 
carry  on  a  farm." 

"  We  have  our  own  labors,  which  we  some- 
times think  severe.  But  you  find  your  work 
pays,  don't  you  ?" 

"Why,  I  suppose  it  does;  but  nothing  nigh 
what  you'd  imagine.  There's  hired  help — and 
fences — and  a  hundred  other  things.  And  then 
the  taxes !  Taxes  do  eat  up  a  farm  these  days. 
I  get  'most  sick  of  it  sometimes." 

"Now,  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Bowen,  "this  place 
looks  the  very  picture  of  comfort  and  abund- 
ance." 

"I  dare  say.  You  just  see  the  outside,  and 
that's  pleasant  enough.  But  I'd  be  glad  to  swap 
with  you,  Brother  Bowen,  I  would  indeed." 

"You  think  so?"  said  the  minister,  with  a 
curious  smile.  It  was  not  the  first  time  by 
many  that  he  had  heard  a  thriving  parishioner 
"  talk  poor." 

"Yes,  I  would.  You  haven't  such  a  great 
deal  round  you;  but  then  you've  the  less  to  see 
to ;  you  know  what  you've  got,  and  can  live  on 
it  snug  and  comfortable." 

"Pretty  snug,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  minister, 


smiling.  "How  much  do  you  suppose  my  in- 
come amounts  to  in  a  year,  Brother  Franklin?" 

"Well,  I  couldn't  just  say — you  get  a  good 
deal  in  kind,  of  course  ?" 

"I  can  tell  you  then.  Since  I  entered  the 
ministry,  fourteen  years  ago,  I  never  have  re- 
ceived four  hundred  dollars  any  year." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  exclaimed  the  farmer, 
taken  aback.  And  then  recovering  himself, 
"Oh!  you  mean  you  never  had  that  much  in 
cash  ;  but  ministers  get  such  sights  of  presents." 

"No,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Bowen;  "I  mean 
that  I  never,  reckoning  every  thing  at  its  full 
market  value,  received  the  worth  of  four  hundred 
dollars  any  year  since  I  began  to  preach." 

Mr.  Franklin  looked  puzzled.  "Why,  how 
do  you  manage  it  ?"  he  asked.  "  There's  eight 
of  you  altogether." 

"  To  be  sure.  And  I  hope  there'll  never  be 
any  less,  please  God." 

"  The  truth  is,  I  don't  see  how  you  make  out 
a  living,"  admitted  the  farmer,  frankly. 

"Well,  I  hardly  see,  myself.  We  never  could 
if  I  hadn't  been  blessed  with  such  a  helpmeet. 
Mrs.  Bowen  will  make  sixpence  do  the  work  of 
a  shilling  any  day.  One  thing  we're  both  agreed 
upon  ;  the  children  must  have  an  education  what- 
ever we  do  without.  We've  managed  so  far; 
but  you  can  see  it  hasn't  been  done  without  deny- 
ing ourselves  a  great  many  things  that  it's  pleas- 
ant to  have.  What  we  shall  do  as  our  expenses 
grow  larger  I  can't  just  tell ;  but  I  don't  borrow 
trouble.  The  Lord  will  provide,  as  He  always 
has  done;"  and  the  minister's  blue  eyes  glowed 
with  new  cheerfulness.  "I  don't  commonly 
make  a  practice  of  talking  over  my  affairs,"  he 
added,  with  a  laugh,  "  but  you  seemed  to  think 
I  was  in  such  very  affluent  circumstances  that  I 
was  tempted  to  state  the  facts." 

Mr.  Franklin  remained  quite  thoughtful  for 
some  time  after  these  disclosures,  and  he  piled  the 
minister's  plate  at  tea-time  with  every  good  thing 
upon  the  table ;  whether  they  produced  any  more 
permanent  result  I  can  not  say.  But  what  would 
Helen's  astonishment  have  been  could  she  have 
heard  them !  She  had  denied  herself  a  ribbon 
or  a  jewel  often  for  the  sake  of  others  ;  indeed 
in  the  gay  circles  of  the  city  where  much  of  her 
time  was  spent  she  had  been  accustomed  to  feel 
that  her  attire  was  plain.  Yet  there  was  never 
a  year  when  her  personal  expenses  did  not  reach 
a  larger  sum  than  served  this  family  of  eight  for 
their  entire  maintenance. 

Soon  after  tea  the  company  dispersed  ;  Helen 
saw  the  pastor  and  his  wife  drive  homeward 
through  the  rosy  twilight.  Her  own  day  had 
been  pleasant  and  not  devoid  of  profit.  She  had 
taken  a  long  ride  over  the  hills — she  had  read 
and  digested  a  good  portion  of  a  valuable  work 
— she  had  given  liberally  to  a  deserving  object. 
But  she  did  not  guess  as  she  watched  the  two 
stout  figures  fade  into  the  distance  that  the  re- 
ality of  many  of  her  fairest  dreams  was  passing 
in  that  humble  guise  ;  that  the  Faith,  the  Hope, 
the  Charity,  to  which  she  longingly  aspired  were 
that  day,  and  every  day,  made  manifest  in  such 
prosaic  lives. 
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ULYSSES  3.  GBANT. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GRANT. 


THE  clearest  conception  of  the  characters 
of  Generals  Sherman  and  Thomas  is  ob- 
tained by  contrasting  them.  A  correct  estimate 
of  General  Grant  may  be  had  by  forming  in 
the  imagination  a  character  combining  the  pe- 
culiarities of  both  Sherman  and  Thomas  ;  for 
in  the  person  of  the  Lieutenant -General  the 
very  opposite  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
others  meet  and  combine  with  singular  grace 
and  felicity,  forming  one  of  the  noblest  charac- 
ters which  the  war  has  developed.  General 
Grant  does  not  make  so  effective  or,  so  to  speak, 


so  dramatic  a  picture  as  Sherman,  nor  docs  he 
present  so  dignified  an  appearance  as  Thomas ; 
yet  he  combines  in  himself  the  originality  and 
energy  of  the  first  with  the  deliberation,  cool- 
ness, and  pertinacity  of  the  latter.  He  has  Sher- 
man's originality  of  mind,  and  like  him  has  given 
expression  to  several  new  and  striking  thoughts 
upon  the  subject  of  the  rebellion  and  its  sup- 
pression, but  they  have  invariably  been  clothed 
in  the  full,  rounded,  and  stately  periods  of 
Thomas  rather  than  the  sharp,  curt,  and  nerv- 
ous language  of  Sherman.   He  has  planned  sev- 
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eral  campaigns  with  not  less  of  originality  than 
that  displayed  by  Sherman,  but  they  have  al- 
ways been  executed  with  the  deliberation  and 
persistence  which  is  so  prominent  a  characteristic 
of  Thomas.  Sherman  has  given  us  several  splen- 
did illustrations  of  Strategy  and  Logistics ;  as 
witness  his  marches  in  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and 
the  Carolinas ;  but  his  battles  will  never  be 
quoted  as  brilliant  examples  of  Grand  Tactics. 
Thomas  has  displayed  his  abilities  chiefly  in  the 
tactics  of  the  battle-field,  and  has  given  us  at 
Mill  Spring  and  Nashville  two  splendid  illustra- 
tions of  the  offensive,  and  at  Chickamauga  a 
magnificent  example  of  defensive  battle ;  but  his 
marches,  which  are  always  slow  and  labored,  are 
never  likely  to  become  famous.  Grant  has  ex- 
celled in  both  these  important  branches  of  the 
art  of  war,  and  has  given  us  brilliant  examples 
of  each  ;  and  though  he  has  shown  no  extraor- 
dinary engineering  ability  in  constructing  de- 
fenses he  has  done  better  in  reducing  those  of 
the  rebels.  He  uses  the  strategy  of  Sherman  to 
reach  his  chosen  battle-field,  and  then  employs 
the  grand  tactics  of  Thomas  to  win  the  victory. 
His  own  definition  of  strategy  will  perhaps  make 
this  idea  plainer  to  the  reader,  who  will  not  ob- 
ject that  it  comes  in  the  "  questionable  shape" 
of  a  hitherto  unpublished  anecdote  of  the  Gen- 
eral. 

Shortly  after  the  battles  of  Chattanooga,  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  sitting  in  his  head-quarters  at 
Nashville,  with  his  feet  comfortably  stretched 
before  the  fire,  while  he  enjoyed  himself  with 
puffing  and  chewing  his  cigar  with  that  com- 
pleteness of  repose  which  strangers  to  his  habits 
have  called  a  dullness  of  facial  expression. 
Quarter-master-General  Meigs  sat  near  him, 
while  General  W.  F.  Smith,  who  had  but  a 
short  time  before  made  himself  quite  a  repu- 
tation with  Grant,  by  the  skillful  operations  in 
Lookout  Valley  in  October,  1863,  paced  the 
floor  apparently  absorbed  in  thought.  Meigs 
noticing  this,  broke  the  silence  which  had  lasted 
for  several  minutes  by  asking : 

''What  are  you  thinking  about,  'Baldy?'" 
On  receiving  no  reply  from  the  absorbed  of- 
ficer, he  turned  to  Grant  and  remarked,  with  a 
laugh : 

"  'Baldy'  is  studying  strategy." 

Grant  removed  his  cigar  from  his  lips  and 
said,  with  a  serious  air;  "I  don't  believe  in 
strategy  in  the  popular  understanding  of  the 
term.  I  use  it  to  get  up  just  as  close  to  the  en- 
emy as  practicable  with  as  little  loss  as  possible." 

"And  what  then?"  asked  Meigs. 

' '  Then  ?  '  Up,  Guards,  and  at  'em ! ' "  replied 
the  General,  with  more  than  usual  spirit ;  then 
again  lapsing  into  his  accustomed  taciturnity. 

Grant  has  "crept"  upon  the  enemy  in  this 
war  on  several  occasions  to  some  purpose,  and 
with  an  effect  which  proves  that  his  strategy  is 
of  a  superior  order.  His  strategic  march  to  the 
rear  of  Vicksburg  is  already  accepted  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  art  of  war,  and  not  many  years 
will  elapse  before  it  will  be  quoted  as  such  in 
the  military  academies  of  the  country.  The 


combinations  against  Richmond  are  full  of 
fine  strategic  marches  and  manoeuvres.  The 
flank  movement  around  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  and  the  march  upon  Petersburg,  accom- 
plished in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  are  not  less 
brilliant  than  that  of  Vicksburg ;  while  the  de- 
feat, pursuit,  and  capture  of  Lee,  are  by  far  the 
most  brilliant  operations  known  to  the  history 
of  modern  warfare.  General  Grant's  marches 
closely  resemble  in  their  general  outlines  those 
of  Sherman.  They  are  executed  with  all  the 
energy  and  certainly  as  much  of  the  skill  as 
those  of  Sherman,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  with 
larger  forces,  and  in  the  face  of  greater  natural 
obstacles.  In  none  of  Sherman's  operations  has 
he  made  the  passage  of  such  streams  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi or  James  rivers.  The  mountains  of 
Georgia  furnish  no  more  difficult  passes  than 
those  of  Virginia.  The  marches  of  Sherman  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  are  wonderful  and 
brilliant,  but  they  were  made  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  totally  inadequate  to  cope  with  him. 
Those  of  Grant  in  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia,  are  not  the  less  wonderful  because 
made  in  the  face  of  a  strong,  watchful  enemy, 
who  in  Virginia,  at  least,  had  an  admirably 
mobilized  army,  and  because  accompanied  by 
weeks  of  hard  contested  encounters. 

The  numerous  battles  of  Grant  are  the  most 
important  and  the  most  successful  of  the  Avar. 
From  his  first  victory  at  Fort  Donelson,  through 
Shiloh,  Corinth  and  Iuka,  Vicksburg,  and  Chat- 
tanooga, to  the  battles  before  Richmond,  and 
the  surrender  of  Lee,  he  has  been  almost  uni- 
formly successful,  and  his  victories  have  been 
more  complete,  and  productive  of  more  sub- 
stantial fruits,  than  those  of  any  other  com- 
mander.  As  his  Strategy  is  that  of  Sherman  on 
a  larger  scale,  so  his  Grand  Tactics  are  those 
of  Thomas  on  more  extensive  fields.   The  move- 
ments and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  two  men  are 
.the  same.    The  movements  are  always  deliber- 
ate and  heavy ;  the  manoeuvres  are  always  exe- 
cuted by  massed  columns  formed  in  deep  lines. 
Grant,  like  Thomas,  appears  to  decide  in  his 
own  mind  the  key-point  of  the  enemy's  position, 
and  to  direct  his  assaults  to  the  ultimate  posses- 
sion of  that  point.    He  devotes  every  energy, 
and,  when  it  is  necessary,  every  life,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  success,  knowing  that  this  ends  the 
conflict.    When  it  is  gained,  as  at  Chattanooga 
and  during  the  engagements  of  April  2  before 
Petersburg,  the  battle  is  won.    If  he  fails  to 
reach  this  key  of  the  field,  as  in  the  first  assault 
at  Vicksburg  and  at  the  Wilderness,  he  is  beat- 
en.   If  he  wins  the  point  and  the  victory,  he 
immediately  pursues  the  retreating  foe,  as  at 
Chattanooga  and  Petersburg.    But  if  he  fails, 
he  does  not  abandon  the  field.    His  mind  is 
too  rich  in  resources  for  retreat.    Ceasing  to 
be  Thomas  he  becomes  Sherman  again,  and  has 
recourse  to  Strategy,  whereby  he  forces  the  en- 
emy to  a  field  where  his  Grand  Tactics  will 
stand  a  better  chance  of  success.     A  critical 
examination  of  Grant's  campaigns  will  reveal 
these  features  fully  developed.    He  fully  com- 
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prebends  the  specialty  of  Sherman,  Strategy,  as 
well  as  that  of  Thomas,  Grand  Tactics,  and  is 
master  of  both.  He  has  displayed  in  his  cam- 
paigns, all  of  which  have  been  of  mixed  opera- 
tions, all  the  persistence  and  pertinacity  of 
Thomas  combined  with  the  originality  of  design 
and  resources  of  mind  of  Sherman.  But  in 
none  of  his  campaigns  have  these  peculiarities 
been  better  or  more  brilliantly  illustrated  than 
in  the  campaign  and  battles  of  Chattanooga, 
and  the  not  less  wonderful  campaign  around 
Richmond.  The  first  is  an  example  of  his  Tac- 
tics ;  the  latter  of  his  Strategy. 

The  operations  of  Hooker  and  W.  F.  Smith  in 
Lookout  Valley,  which  were  a  part  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga campaign,  and  which  resulted  in  raising 
the  siege  of  that  stronghold  by  opening  river  com- 
munication with  the  base  of  supplies,  was  not  less 
original  in  conception  or  bold  and  brilliant  in 
execution  than  the  famous  march  around  Vicks- 
burg.  Bragg  was  compelled  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  starving  out  the  garrison  or  .capturing 
Chattanooga,  and  he  determined  to  attempt  the 
seizure  of  Knoxville  with  a  portion  of  his  army 
under  Longstreet  while  he  kept  up  a  show  of 
besieging  Chattanooga  with  the  remainder.  It 
was  this  movement  which  gave  Grant  the  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  his  tactical  abilities. 
Burnside,  in  advising  Grant  of  Longstreet's  ap- 
proach to  attack  him,  reported  that  he  (Burn- 
side)  held  a  line  on  the  Tennessee  River,  from 
Loudon  to  Kingston,  possessing  unusual  natural 
advantages,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  he 
could  easily  defeat  Longstreet  in  any  attempt 
he  might  make  to  cross  the  stream.  Giant 
immediately  ordered  Burnside  to  make  no  de- 
fense of  the  line  which  he  held,  but  to  fall  back 
to  Knoxville  and  stand  a  siege,  promising  to  re- 
lieve him  in  a  few  days.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  Longstreet  was  deluded  into  crossing 
the  Tennessee,  and  thus  placed  himself  far  be- 
yond supporting  distance  of  Bragg.  Grant's 
Strategy  had  thus  far  resulted  in  dividing  the 
rebel  army  into  two.  He  immediately  went  to 
work  to  defeat  the  parts  in  detail. 

Bragg  learning  of  the  approach  of  Sherman 
to  Grant's  aid  attempted,  on  November  2:3,  1 803, 
to  evacuate  his  strong  position  before  Chatta- 
nooga, and  retire  for  safety  beyond  the  mount- 
ains. Grant,  unwilling  to  let  him  otf  so  cheaply, 
made  a  movement  to  detain  him,  and  by  com- 
mencing his  proposed  operations  a  day  sooner 
than  originally  intended  he  forced  the  rebel 
leader  to  remain  in  his  rifle-pits  and  accept 
battle.  Grant  in  no  wise  changed  his  plan  as 
determined  upon  four  days  before  the  operations 
began,  except  that  he  commenced  them  twenty- 
four  hours  sooner  than  intended.  On  the  after- 
noon of  November  23d  he  did  that  which  he  had 
previously  intended  to  do  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th.  It  was  the  movement  of  Granger's  corps 
into  a  position  from  whence  at  the  proper  time 
it  was  to  assault  the  rebel  centre.  In  this  posi- 
tion the  corps  was  compelled  to  lie  idle,  and  in 
waiting  for  the  auspicious  moment,  for  eighteen 
hours  longer  than  it  was  originally  intended  it 


should.  This  assault,  which  was  made  on  the 
25th,  and  was  the  closing  scene  of  the  battles, 
has  been  erroneously  called  one  of  those  "blind 
uncertain  strikings  which  won  the  Alma  and 
Magenta,"  when  in  reality  Grant  had  determ- 
ined upon  it  six  days  before  it  was  executed, 
and  spent  two  entire  days  in  watching  from  the 
very  front  of  the  line  for  the  moment  at  which 
to  attempt  it.  The  entire  three  days'  engage- 
ment is  remarkable  for  the  consistency  with 
which  the  plan  was  followed  out.  General 
Halleck  pronounced  the  battle  to  be  the  "most 
remarkable  in  history,"  and  Meigs  called  it  the 
"  best  directed  battle  of  the  war."  Never  have 
operations  in  war  better  illustrated  the  vast  ad- 
vantages of  the  offensive.  From  the  moment 
that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  attempts 
at  an  orderly  retreat  and  evacuation  of  his  posi- 
tion, the  enemy's  movements  were  forced  upon 
him,  and  his  army  was  really  controlled  and 
commanded  by  Grant.  Every  movement  made 
by  the  enemy  may  be  said  to  have  been  ordered 
by  Grant.  Bragg,  in  command  of  the  rebel  army, 
was  merely  his  mouth-piece.  The  plan  of  the 
battle  contemplated  the  breaking  of  the  enemy's 
1  centre ;  but  this  was  so  strongly  posted  on  a 
'  mountain  ridge  almost  inaccessible,  that,  in  or- 
der  to  render  success  possible,  it  was  necessary 
to  force  him  to  weaken  his  forces  holding  the 
centre.  This  was  accomplished  after  two  days' 
lahor  by  the  attacks  upon  either  flank  of  the 
rebel  line  by  Hooker  and  Sherman,  and  was  no 
sooner  made  than  perceived  by  Grant,  who  in- 
stantly ordered  the  assault  of  the  centre,  which 
resulted  in  the  victory  and  the  capture  of  scverul 
thousand  prisoners  and  sixty  pieces  of  artillery. 
To  complete  the  success  of  the  operations,  Burn- 
side about  the  same  time  defeated  Longstreet  at 
Knoxville  (Fort  Saunders),  and  Sherman  ap- 
proaching to  the  relief  of  the  besieged,  the  rebels 
abandoned  the  siege  and  retreated  to  Virginia, 
rejoining  Lee  soon  after  at  Fredericksburg. 

In  conception,  execution,  and  result  the  late 
operations  to  the  rear  of  Richmond  must  be  con- 
sidered by  far  the  most  remarkable  and  brilliant 
movements  of  the  war.  There  is  every  evidence, 
already  made  public  at  this  writing,  necessary 
to  show  that  the  campaign,  as  deliberately 
planned,  was  energetically  carried  out.  The 
battles  of  April  1st  and  2d,  south  of  Petersburg, 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the 
strategic  problem.  The  object  was  to  gain  a 
position  on  the  right  flank  of  Lee,  in  order  to 
force  him  not  only  to  evacuate  Petersburg,  but 
to  compel  him  to  evacuate  it  in  such  a  way  that 
he  would  have  to  retreat  by  roads  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Appomattox  River.  By  the  success 
of  this  battle  Lee  was  thus  forced  north  of  the 
river,  and  Grant  gained  a  route  to  Burkesville 
Junction — the  point  to  which  Lee  intended 
to  retreat — running  parallel  with  that  of  the 
rebels,  separated  from  them  a  great  part  of  the 
distance  by  a  river,  much  shorter  and  without 
any  natural  obstructions  such  as  lay  in  Lee's 
way.  Lee  had  to  retreat  by  the  longer  route, 
which  was  practically  made  still  longer  by  the 
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necessity  of  recrossing  the  Appomattox  River. 
The  consequence  was  that  Grant  reached  Burkes- 
ville  Junction  by  the  time  Lee  reached  Amelia 
Court  House,  and  interposed  himself  as  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  the  junction  of  Johnston  and 
Lee  ;  but  also  continually  presented  a  force  be- 
tween Lee  and  Lynchburg.  By  keeping  this 
force  thus  "heading  Lee  off,"  while  at  the  same 
time  he  continually  attacked  him  in  flank  and 
rear,  Grant  forced  him,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  pursuit,  to  surrender  his  whole  force.  From 
the  moment  of  occupying  Burkesville  Grant 
held  Lee  in  a  position  from  which,  if  defeated 
in  battle,  he  had  no  line  of  retreat.  He  was 
forced  to  make  a  stand  in  a  position  in  which, 
had  he  given  battle,  he  would  have  been  forced 
to  an  unconditional  surrender  or  equally  disas- 
trous dispersion. 

The  resemblance  between  Generals  Grant  and 
Thomas  in  personal  appearance  and  character 
is  more  marked  than  between  the  former  and 
Sherman.  The  comparison  between  the  latter 
and  Sherman  must  indeed  be  confined  to  their 
military  characteristics.  The  resemblance  is 
most  noted  in  the  fertility  of  invention  which 
distinguishes  both  in  a  higher  degree  than  any 
two  men  hitherto  developed  by  the  war.  Neither 
ever  lacks  for  resources.  Grant,  with  an  invent- 
ive faculty  truly  wonderful,  extricates  himself 
from  all  difficulties  with  an  originality  not  less 
admirable  on  account  of  the  boldness  with  which 
his  designs  are  accomplished.  The  originality  of 
his  designs  not  less  than  the  boldness  with  which 
he  acts  adds  to  the  certainty  of  success.  If  one 
resource  fails  he  has  another  at  hand.  He 
creates  opportunities,  and  though  he  is  no  Cad- 
mus, at  whose  will  armed  men  spring  from  the 
ground,  yet  he  may  be  said  to  create  the  mate- 
rials of  action,  and  to  supply  by  his  energy  and 
his  spirit,  his  invention  and  tactics,  many  of  the 
deficiencies  existing  in  his  physical  force.  He 
is  not  easily  disheartened,  but  seems  greatest  in 
disaster  or  when  surrounded  by  difficulties.  He 
is  not  easily  driven  from  the  prosecution  of  a 
plan.  He  carefully  examines  its  merits  before 
he  decides  upon  it,  and  fully  tests  its  practica- 
bility before  he  abandons  it  for  another.  That 
to  which  he  is  compelled  to  resort  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  one  is  not  less  matured  than  the 
first.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  he  has 
never  been  forced  to  abandon  any  general  plan 
upon  which  he  had  determined,  though  the  cam- 
paign against  Richmond  was  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances and  facts  developed  at  the  Wilder- 
ness and  Spottsylvania.  The  purpose  of  the 
campaign  overland  was  the  destruction  of  an  im- 
portant line  of  railroad,  and  the  desolation  of  a 
rich  country,  by  and  in  which  the  enemy  was  ena- 
bled to  exist  at  the  very  doors  of  Washington, 
and  by  thus  forcing  him  to  abandon  his  threat- 
ening and  offensive  attitude,  enable  Grant  to 
place  the  army  operating  against  Richmond  in 
its  only  true  strategical  position  south  of  the 
James  River.  It  is  now  apparent  to  all  that 
had  the  attack  of  General  Smith  on  Petersburg, 
in  June,  1861,  proved  successful — as  there  was 
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every  reason  to  suppose  it  would,  and  really  no 
good  reason  why  it  did  not — the  capture  of 
Richmond  would  have  followed  immediately. 
There  exists  a  notable  resemblance  between 
this  campaign  of  Grant's  and  that  of  Sherman 
against  Atlanta.  Both  were  prosecuted  against 
large  armies  posted  and  fortified  in  a  country 
naturally  difficult  to  penetrate,  and  in  which 
the  enemy  had  all  the  advantages  arising  from 
defensible  positions.  Both  were  characterized 
by  brilliant  flank  movements  made  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  enemy.  And  though  Sherman's 
campaign  embraced  none  of  the  desperate  and 
lengthy  battles  in  which  Grant  engaged,  it  is 
marked  by  several  combats  of  unusual  despera- 
tion, generally  occurring  on  the  march  and 
fought  for  position. 

Like  Sherman,  Grant  is  a  fine  mover  and 
feeder  of  an  army.  Their  marches  are  made 
with  great  precision,  and  the  logistical  calcu- 
lations of  each  are  marked  by  great  accura- 
cy. If  such  were  not  the  case  the  dangerous 
flank  movements  of  the  one  at  the  Wilder- 
ness and  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  and  of  the 
other  across  the  Allatoona  mountains  and  around 
Atlanta,  might  have  resulted  in  very  grave  and 
serious  disasters.  Both  Generals  have  a  full 
and  genuine  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
economy  of  time  in  the  collection,  and  of  quan- 
tity in  the  distribution  of  supplies ;  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  both  have  at  all  times  operated 
at  a  great  distance,  and  at  times  entirely  dis- 
connected from,  their  bases  of  supply,  the  reg- 
ularity and  completeness  with  which  their  vast 
armies  have  been  fed  is  surprising,  and  calls 
forth  the  fullest  admiration  for  the  adminis- 
trative ability  which  each  has  displayed.  The 
energy  which  Grant  possesses,  in  a  degree 
fully  equal  to  that  of  Sherman,  differs  material- 
ly, however,  in  character  from  that  of  that  er- 
ratic warrior.  There  is  nothing  nervous  about 
it,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  inspiring  like  that  of 
Sherman,  but  it  is  no  less  effective.  Sherman's 
energy  supplies  all  that  may  be  lacking  in  his 
subordinates,  and  retrieves  their  blunders  and 
delays.  Grant's  energetic  manner  of  working 
soon  teaches  subordinates  that  delinquencies  are 
not  allowable.  The  comparison  might  be  ex- 
tended further  and  to  other  features,  while  some 
minor  traits  of  opposite  characteristics  might  be 
mentioned.  The  modesty  of  each  is  praise- 
worthy. Both  are  unselfish  and  unambitious, 
or  it  would  perhaps  be  a  better  expression  to  say 
both  are  unselfishly  ambitious,  holding  their  own 
interests  second  to  those  of  the  country.  Sher- 
man acknowledges  Grant  to  have  been  the  first 
to  appreciate  and  encourage  him  after  his  con- 
signment to  that  tomb  of  military  Capulets, 
Jefferson  Barracks.  Grant  attributes  much  of 
his  uniform  success  to  the  skill  of  his  second 
in  command.  Neither  ever  wearies  of  sounding 
the  praises  or  of  admiring  the  qualifications  of 
the  other.  Among  the  points  of  character  in 
which  they  differ  is  temper,  that  of  Grant  being 
exceeding  good  in  the  sense  of  moderate  and 
even,  while  Sherman's  is  very  bad  in  the  sense 
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of  irritability  and  unevenness.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  both  are  good,  generous,  and  un- 
selfish men  at  heart. 

An  idea  of  the  character  of  General  Grant 
must,  of  course,  be  formed  from  the  develop- 
ments of  the  war.  His  life  at  West  Point,  and 
his  subsequent  career  in  Mexico  and  in  civil 
life,  displayed  no  particularly  prominent  trait 
of  character  other  than  an  adaptation  to  the 
practical  in  life.  At  West  Point  he  is  remem- 
bered as  a  quiet,  studious,  and  taciturn  youth, 
only  remarkable  fur  the  decision  which  has  since 
been  so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  the  man.  He 
was  neither  a  book-worm  nor  an  idler,  and  grad- 
uated neither  first  nor  last,  but  in  that  medium 
rank  in  his  class  which  has  given  to  the  country 
several  of  its  most  thoroughly  practical  and  suc- 
cessful men.  In  Mexico  he  was  distinguished 
only  for  the  bravery  which  he  displayed  at  C'ha- 
pultepcc.  The  most  interesting  fact  related  of 
him  in  civil  life  is  told  of  the  failure  of  his  ap- 
plication for  the  office  of  Engineer  of  St.  Louis 
County,  Missouri.  This  was  made  in  1  859 — 
August  1.").  He  backed  up  his  application  with 
the  indorsement  of  General  Joseph  .J.  Keynolds 
and  several  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  since  distin- 
guished in  the  military  service  of  the  country 
and  of  the  rebel  leaders;  but  the  county  com- 
missioners failed  to  perceive  the  slumbering 
genius,  and  rejected  the  application. 

It  is  since  that  time  that  the  war  has  devel- 
oped the  admirable  qualities  of  Grant's  mind  and 
character.  Among  the  principal  of  these  is  hi^ 
practicability.  Grant  is  not  a  learned  scholar, 
but  has  grown  wise  from  worldly  experience. 
His  wisdom  is  that  which  results  from  a  combi- 
nation of  common  sense  trained  to  logical  re- 
flection with  practical  observation.  He  deals 
with  all  questions  in  a  plain,  business  -  like 
manner,  and  with  all  absence  of  ostentation  or 
display,  and  in  a  systematic  style  which  ena- 
bles him  to  dispatch  a  great  deal  of  business  in 
a  very  short  time,  lie  tally  appreciates,  as  docs 
Thomas,  the  philosophy  of  silence.  His  staff" 
have  learned  to  imitate  his  taciturnity ;  and 
there  is  consequently  an  air  of  industry  and 
business  about  his  head-quarters  which  no  one 
who  visits  them  can  fail  to  observe.  His  prac- 
ticability renders  him  remorseless  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans.  When  he  has  decided  it  to 
be  necessary,  he  pushes  his  massed  columns  upon 
the  enemy,  and  orders  the  desolation  and  depo]>- 
ulation  of  a  country  with  the  same  coolness,  not 
to  say  indifference,  with  which  he  would  an- 
nounce a  common  event  of  little  importance. 
His  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  now  universally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  of  the  highest  ability,  fully  displayed 
this  characteristic  of  practicability.  He  has, 
throughout  his  career,  published  no  foolish  proc- 
lamations and  made  no  visionary  promises.  His 
victories  have  been  followed  by  no  high-sound- 
ing addresses  to  his  armies ;  but  he  has  confined 
his  compliments  to  a  plain  recital  of  the  deeds 
of  his  men  and  the  results  of  their  achieve- 
ments.   He  has,  moreover,  gone  through  the 


war  without  having  made  a  single  speech.  At 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  January,  18G4,  Grant 

1  met  with  a  spontaneous  reception  from  the  citi- 
zens on  his  arrival  from  East  Tennessee.  At 
the  request  of  the  populace  he  made  his  appear- 
ance in  front  of  his  hotel,  and  on  being  told  that 
on  account  of  his  short  stature  he  could  not  be 
seen  by  those  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  he 
good-naturedly  mounted  a  chair  and  bowed  two 
or  three  times  to  the  people.  A  speech  was 
called  for,  but  he  contented  himself  with  re- 
questing Leslie  Combs,  who  was  present,  to 
state  to  the  people  that  he  "had  never  made  a 
speech  in  his  life,  knew  nothing  about  the  busi- 
ness, and  had  no  disposition  to  learn." 

A  tine  illustration  of  his  practicability  is  found 
in  a  story  related  of  him  when  operating  be- 
fore Fort  Donelson.  On  the  night  before  the 
surrender  the  preparations  of  a  portion  of  the 
rebelfl  to  evacuate  the  fort  led  General  M'Clcr- 
nand  to  believe  they  were  meditating  an  attack, 
ami  he  communicated  his  suspicions  to  Grant, 
at  the  same  time  sending  him  a  prisoner  who 
had  been  captured  but  a  short  time  before.  Oil 
reading  M 'demand's  dispatch  Grant  ordered 
the  prisoner1!  haversack  to  be  searched.  It  was 
found  that  it  was  tilled  with  rations.  "If  the 
rebels  intend  to  hold  the  fort  they  would  not  en- 
cumbcr  tin  ir  men  with  rations.  Tlicv  are  pre- 
paring  to  leave,"  was  the  very  sage  ami  practical 
reasoning  of  the  General;  and  he  immediately 
ordered  M "demand  to  assume  the  offensive. 
The  result  was  that  a  commanding  ridge  near 
Dover,  south  of  the;  fort,  was  carried,  and  only  a 
portion  of  the  garrison  escaped  ;  the  remainder 
capitulated. 

During  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  a  rebel 
shell  dropped  within  a  few  feet  of  Grant  and 
Meade,  making  a  furrowr  in  the  ground  and 
bursting  some  distance  beyond.     Grant,  without 

j  a  word,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  compass 
with  which  he  calculated  the  course  of  the  shell. 
In  five  minutes  afterward  he  had  a  piece  or  two 

I  of  artillery  posted  near  by,  and  opening  upon, 
soon  silenced  the  rebel  battery,  whose  location 
had  been  betraved  by  the  course  of  the  project- 
ile. As  soon  as  this  had  been  done,  he  asked 
the  elevation  of  the  guns  which  had  done  such 

!  good  work.  On  being  told,  he  soon  established, 
by  a  calculation  well  known  to  every  artillerist, 
the  important  fact  of  the  exact  distance  of  the 

1  enemy's  line  from  his  own. 

A  fine  illustration  of  Grant's  magnanimous 

'  character  is  the  terms  of  surrender  granted  to 

,  General  Lee — the  dismissal  of  the  captured  army 

'  on  parole.  The  tender  of  such  terms  placed  it 
at  once  out  of  the  power  of  General  Lee  to  de- 

!  cline  them.  His  army  could  not  have  been  kept 
together  an  hour  in  the  face  of  such  generous 
terms.  The  rebel  troops  thus  dismissed  had  to 
reach  their  homes  by  passing  through  Joe  John- 

i  ston's  army.  The  tale  of  their  utter  discomfit- 
ure, capture,  and  the  generous  treatment  ac- 
corded them,  would  be  whispered  in  the  ears  of 
Johnston's  men,  to  the  utter  demoralization  and 
disbandment  of  that  army. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GRANT. 
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The  persistence  with  which  Grant  pursues  an 
object  or  executes  a  plan,  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  he  rights,  are  the  strongest  points  of  re- 
semblance between  himself  and  Thomas.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  excels  in  these  qualities. 
Grant's  famous  dispatch  from  Spottsylvania, 
"I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes 
all  summer,"  was  written  with  compressed  lips — 
the  reader  naturally  reads  it  with  clenched  teeth 
— and  fairly  and  graphically  illustrates  the  perse- 
verance and  stubbornness  of  the  man.  It  is  even 
more  forcible  than  the  memorable  dispatch  of 
Thomas,  "  We  will  hold  Chattanooga  till  we 
starve;"  and  in  better  taste  than  that  of  Gran- 
ger's, "  I  am  in  possession  of  Knoxville,  and 
shall  hold  it  till  hell  freezes  over."  Grant's 
criticism  on  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  is 
doubtless  as  just  an  opinion  of  that  army  as  has 
ever  been  uttered,  illustrates  this  trait  of  his 
character  still  more  forcibly  and  elegantly.  A 
short  time  after  he  assumed  personal  supervision 
of  Meade's  army,  General  Oglesby  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  its  personnel. 

"This  is  a  very  fine  army,"  he  replied,  "and 
these  men  I  am  told  have  fought  with  great 
courage  and  bravery.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  never  fought  its  bat- 
tles through."  It  certainly  fought  them  through 
at  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  on  the 
Appomattox,  and  fully  confirmed  Grant's  faith 
in  the  superior  endurance  of  the  men. 

It  is  also  related  of  Grant  that,  when  young, 
he  was  very  fond  of  playing  chess,  and  played 
with  great  skill,  but  found  among  his  opponents 
one  who  was  his  superior,  and  who  used  to  win 
the  first  games  of  a  sitting  with  ease.  But 
Grant  was  never  content  to  remain  beaten,  and 
would  insist  on  his  opponent  playing  until  he 
got  the  better  of  him  in  the  end  by  "  tiring  him 
out,"  and  winning  at  chess  as  at  war  by  his  su- 
perior endurance. 

The  following  story  of  Grant  may  be  apociw- 
phal.  If  true,  however,  it  is  a  fine  commenta- 
ry on  that  trait  of  his  character  under  consid- 
eration. If  not  true,  it  shows  that  the  feature 
is  such  a  prominent  one  that  anecdotes  have  been 
originated  to  illustrate  it.  The  story  runs  that 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  General 
Buell  began  criticising,  in  a  friendly  way,  what 
he  termed  the  bad  policy  displayed  by  Grant  in 
lighting  with  the  Tennessee  River  in  his  rear. 

"  Where,  if  beaten,  could  you  have  retreated, 
General  ?"  asked  Buell. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  be  beaten,"  was  Grant's 
reply. 

"But  suppose  you  had  been  defeated,  despite 
all  your  exertions  ?" 

"Well,  there  were  all  the  transports  to  carry 
the  remains  of  the  command  across  the  river." 

"But,  General,"  urged  Buell,  "your  whole 
number  of  transports  could  not  contain  over  ten 
thousand  men,  and  you  had  fifty  thousand  en- 
gaged." 

"Well,  if  I  had  been  beaten,"  said  Grant, 
"  transportation  for  ten  thousand  men  would  have 
been  abundant  for  all  that  would  be  left  of  us." 


It  is  not  to  be  lightly  concluded  that  the  act 
of  Grant  in  encamping  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river  and  within  thirty  miles  of  the  enemy  was 
bad  policy.    If  he  had  encamped  on  the  east 
side  of  the  stream  the  rebels  would  have  made 
the  river,  instead  of  the  railroad  at  Corinth, 
their  line  of  defense,  and  rendered  its  naviga- 
tion very  difficult  for  gun-boats  and  impossible 
for  transports.     The  stream  could  not  have 
been  made  the  base  of  operations  as  was  in- 
tended.   It  is  doubtful  if  we  lost  more  men  in 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  than  we  should  have  lost  in 
attempting  to  force  the  passage  of  the  stream. 
Grant's  position  was  chiefly  faulty  in  not  being 
fortified.    His  camp  ought  to  have  been  in- 
trenched.   In  the  absence  of  works  he  depended 
for  protection  on  the  flooded  streams  which  in  a 
measure  surrounded  his  camp,  but  which  failed 
to  retard  the  rebel  advance. 
.  Grant's  disposition  to  persevere  has  had  a  natu- 
ral effect  in  creating  in  him  a  firm  reliance  upon 
himself.    It  is  very  seldom  that  he  calls  coun- 
cils of  war  or  asks  advice  in  any  shape.  He 
fears  no  responsibility  and  decides  for  himself. 
General  Howard,  himself  a  man  of  very  marked 
characteristics,  has  noticed  and  alluded  to  this 
confidence,  adding  that  it  amounted  almost  to 
the  superstitious  fatality  in  which  Napoleon  was 
so  firm  a  believer.    This  self-reliance  is  doubt- 
less, however,  merely  the  full  confidence  which 
has  resulted  from  the  habit  of  independent 
thought  and  action  of  a  man  of  unusually 
strong,  iron  will,  determination  and  tenacity  of 
purpose.    Though  his  language  often  indicates 
this  confidence  in  himself  it  never  degenerates 
into  boasting. 

During  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  an  aid 
brought  the  Lieutenant-General  news  of  a  seri- 
ous disaster  to  the  Second  Corps,  which  was 
vigorously  attacked  by  A.  P.  Hill.  "I  don't 
believe  it,"  was  the  prompt  answer  of  Grant, 
inspired  by  his  faith  in  his  success.  The  aid 
was  sent  back  for  further  reports,  and  found  that 
the  reported  disaster  had  been  exaggerated. 

Those  who  are  disposed  like  himself  to  be 
fatalists  may  imagine  in  the  significance  of 
Grant's  surname,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
obtained  his  baptismal  name,  encouraging  omens 
of  his  success  and  that  of  the  cause  in  which  he 
is  engaged.  The  surname,  Grant,  is  that  of  a 
Scottish  clan,  whose  motto,  as  given  in  Burke's 
"Encyclopedia  of  Heraldry,"  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  by  General  Grant.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Stand  fast,  stand  firm,  stand  sure."  His 
proper  Christian  name  received  at  baptism  was 
Hiram  Ulysses  ;  but  on  entering  West  Point  he 
received,  by  the  mistake  of  the  person  who  nom- 
inated him,  the  name  of  Ulysses  Sidney,  which, 
abbreviated,  gives  the  same  initials  as  those  gen- 
erally applied  to  the  country  of  which  he  is  the 
servant.  "United  States  Grant"  is  an  appella- 
tion much  more  common  than  Ulysses  S.  Grant; 
while  the  patriotic  friends  of  the  General  have 
given  this  title  several  facetious  variations,  such 
as  "Uncle  Sam."  "Unconditional  Surrender," 
and  "United  we  Stand  Grant." 
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The  confidence  of  the  fatalist  is  not  necessary 
to  courage.  There  is  a  courage  superior  to  the 
mere  indifference  to  danger,  and  this  quality 
Grant  possesses  to  the  fullest  degree.  Sherman 
calls  him  one  of  the  bravest  men  he  ever  saw. 
His  coolness  and  his  clear-headedness  under 
danger  and  amidst  excitement  is  remarkable, 
and  is  superior  to  that  of  Thomas,  who,  next  to 
Grant,  is  the  coolest  man  and  most  clearly  ad- 
ministrative under  fire  now  in  the  armv.  Dur- 


stimulant  to  their  nervous  organizations.  Grant 
smokes  with  the.  listless,  absorbed,  and  satisfied 
air  of  an  opium-smoker,  his  mind  and  body  be- 
ing soothed  into  repose  rather  than  excited  by 
the  effect  of  the  weed.  Neither  Sherman  nor 
Rosecrans  are  neat  smokers,  the  velvet  breast- 
facing  of  their  coats  and  their  shirt-bosoms  be- 
ing generally  soiled.  Grant,  on  the  contrary,  is 
very  neat,  and  smokes  only  the  best  of  cigars. 
He  smokes  almost  without  cessation,  and  is  nev- 


ing  the  battles  of  Chattanooga  Grant  and  Thorn-  j  er  at  ease  when  employed  at  any  thing  which 


as  established  their  head-quarters  on  4 'Orchard 
Knoll,"  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  centre 
of  the  field,  and  from  which  they  could  have  a 
full  and  close  view  of  the  column  which  was  to 
make  the  assault  on  the  rebel  centre.  From 
the  moment  that  the  signal  for  the  attack  was 
sounded  the  scene  was  of  the  most  exciting 
character;  but  during  that  important  half  hour 
in  which  the  victory  trembled  in  the  balance 
Grant  and  Thomas  remained  passive,  cool,  and 
observant.  They  were  standing  together  when 
the  assaulting  column  had  reached  half-way  to 
the  summit  of  Missionary  Ridge,  when  a  portion 
of  it  was  momentarily  brought  to  a  halt,  and 
when  the  stream  of  wounded  retiring  down  the 
hill  made  the  line  look  ragged  and  weak.  At 
this  moment  Thomas  turned  to  Grant  and  said, 
with  a  slight  hesitation  which  betrayed  the  emo- 
tions which  raged  within  him  : 

''General,  I — I'm  afraid  they  won't  get  up.'' 

Giant,  continuing  to  look  steadily  at  the  col- 
umn, hesitated  half  a  minute  before  answering; 
then  taking  the  cigar  he  was  smoking  between 
his  fingers  he  said,  as  he  brushed  away  the  ashes: 

"Oh,  give  'em  time,  General,"  and  then  as 
coolly  returned  his  cigar  to  his  mouth. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  writer  met  him  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  riding  along  with  head 
uncovered,  receiving  the  plaudits  of  the  men 
who  had  won  but  had  not  yet  secured  the  vie-  J 
tory.  While  thus  engaged  the  rebel  right  at- 
tempted to  sweep  down  the  ridge  and  recover 
what  their  broken  centre  had  lost,  and  for  a  | 
while  their  musketry  and  artillery  played  fear- 
ful havoc,  but  soon  after  failing,  it  suddenly 
ceased,  and  the  battle  was  over. 

During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  Grant  person- 
ally superintended  the  mounting  of  a  number 
of  Columbiads  on  a  part  of  his  line.  While  the 
men  were  cutting  the  embrasures  in  the  works 
he  stood  upon  the  epaulement,  and,  though  the 
rebels  made  a  mark  of  him  for  their  bullets, 
very  composedly  whittled  a  rail  until  the  guns 
were  placed  to  suit  him. 

Whittling  and  smoking  are  among  Grant's 
favorite  occupations.  He  is  a  true  Yankee  in 
these  respects.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  dur- 
ing the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  he  was  en- 
gaged in  whittling  the  bark  of  a  tree  under 
which  his  head-quarters  were  established ;  and 
on  all  occasions,  great  and  small,  he  smokes. 
He  is  a  more  inveterate  smoker  than  either 
Sherman  or  Rosecrans,  but  he  smokes  in  a  dif- 
ferent style  and  for  a  different  effect.  Both 
Sherman  and  Rosecrans  take  to  tobacco  as  a 


forbids  smoking  as  an  accompaniment.  Dur- 
I  ing  the  famous  interview  with  Pemberton  be- 
fore Vicksburg  he  smoked  with  his  usual  com- 
posure. "We  pardon  General  Grant  for  smok- 
ing a  cigar  as  he  entered  the  smouldering  ruins 
of  the  town  of  Vicksburg,"  said  a  rebel  paper 
after  the  surrender.  "A  little  stage  effect,"  it 
added,  "is  admirable  in  great  captains."  But 
Grant  never  smokes  dramatically.  His  cigar  is 
[  a  necessary  part  of  himself,  and  is  neither  as- 
sumed nor  abandoned  for  state  occasions.  He 
has  been  known  to  smoke  at  reviews ;  and  has 
frequently  been  brought  to  a  halt  and  notified 
by  sentinels  or  guards  over  commissary  stores, 
"No  smoking  allowed  here,  Sir."  On  enter- 
ing the  Senate  Chamber  to  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  he  had  to  be  requested  to  leave  his  cigar 
outside. 

Sherman's  erratic  disposition  caused  him  to 
be  suspected  of  lunacy.  Grant's  imperiurba- 
tion  and  his  dullness  of  expression,  added  to 
exaggerated  tales  of  his  excessive  use  of  strong 
tobacco  as  an  opiate,  was  the  origin  of  the  story 
which  prevailed  at  one  time  to  the  effect  that 
he  drank  to  excess.  In  early  life  he  may  have 
indulged  in  occasional  sprees,  but  he  does  not 
drink  now  at  all.  Swearing  is  not  a  habit  with 
him,  and  his  phlegmatic  temperament  is  seldom 
so  ruffled  as  to  cause  him  to  indulge  in  an  oath. 
He  seldom  jokes,  and  rarely  laughs.  His  great 
"weakness"  is  Alexandrian,  and  consists  in  his 
love  for  fine  horses. 

Grant's  undemonstrative  manner  has  nothing 
of  the  repulsive  about  it.  He  has  won  and  re- 
tained many  warm  friends.  The  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  Sherman  has  become  historical, 
and  is  often  quoted  as  in  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  numerous  bitter  and  disgraceful  jealousies 
which  have  too  often  been  made  public,  but 
which  exist  in  the  army  to  an  extent  not  sus- 
pected by  those  who  have  no  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  its  secret  history.  It  is  not  only  with 
such  men  as  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Logan,  How- 
ard, and  others,  with  whom  he  bears  the  most 
intimate  relations,  but  with  his  whole  army  that 
Grant  is  a  well-beloved  leader.  He  has  gained 
the  universal  admiration  of  his  men  by  no  clap- 
trap display  or  familiarity  at  the  expense  of  dis- 
cipline, but  by  a  constant  and  watchful  care  for 
their  interest.  It  is  a  boast  in  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  which  Grant  commanded  in  person 
for  nearly  three  years,  that  the  men  never  want- 
ed for  food — Grant's  commissary  stores  were  al- 
ways well  filled.  He  was  always  careful  to  pro- 
tect his  men  from  the  imposition  of  sutlers  and 
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army  speculators,  generally  by  fixing  the  prices 
of  all  articles  sold  in  his  department.  He  cuts 
red  tape  for  the  benefit  of  the  private  soldier 
with  a  remorseless  hand.  His  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  interests  of  his  staff  and  general 
officers  is  proverbial ;  while  his  generous  treat- 
ment of  inefficient  officers,  whom  he  has  been 
compelled  to  relieve,  is  well  known.  He  once 
expressed  an  opinion  of  General  M'Clellan  which 
forcibly  impressed  the  writer  as  equally  just  and 
generous. 

"General  M'Clellan,"  he  said,  "failed  not 
so  much  from  a  lack  of  military  ability  as  from 
a  species  of  intoxication  resulting  from  his  too 
rapid  promotion  and  the  flattery  of  politicians. 
He  degenerated  from  a  leader  into  a  follower." 

In  his  manners,  dress,  and  style  of  living, 
Grant  displays  more  republican  simplicity  than 
any  other  general  officer  of  the  army.  In  man- 
ner he  is  very  unassuming  and  approachable, 
and  his  conversation  is  noticeable  from  its  un- 
pretending, plain,  and  straightforward  style. 
There  is  nothing  didactic  nor  pedantic  in  his 
tone  or  language.  His  rhetoric  is  more  re- 
markable for  the  compact  structure  than  the 
elegance  and  finish  of  his  sentences.  He  talks 
practically,  and  writes  as  he  talks;  and  his  lan- 
guage, written  and  oral,  is  distinguished  by  strong 
common  sense.  He  seldom  indulges  in  figura- 
tive language ;  but  when  he  does  his  compari- 
sons betray  his  habits  of  close  observation.  He 
dresses  in  a  careless  but  by  no  means  slovenly 
manner.  Though  his  uniform  conforms  to  army 
regulations  in  cut  and  trimmings,  it  is  often, 
like  that  of  Sherman,  worn  threadbare.  He  nev- 
er wears  any  article  which  attracts  attention  by 
its  oddity,  except,  indeed,  the  three  stars  which 
indicate  his  rank.  His  wardrobe,  when  cam- 
paigning, is  generally  very  scant,  while  his  head- 
quarter train  is  often  the  smallest  in  the  army. 
For  several  months  past  he  has  been  living  in 
a  log- hut  of  unpretending  dimensions  on  the 
James  River,  sleeping  on  a  common  camp-cot, 
and  eating  at  a  table  common  to  all  his  staff, 
plainly  furnished  with  good  roast  beef,  pork  and 
beans,  "hard-tack,"  and  coffee.  It  is  related 
of  the  General  that  when  the  march  to  the  rear 
of  Vicksburg  began  he  announced  to  his  army 
the  necessity  of  "moving  light,"  i.e.,  without 
extra  baggage.  He  set  an  example  by  sending 
to  the  rear  all  his  baggage  except  a  green  brier- 
root  pipe,  a  tooth-brush,  and  a  horn  pocket- 
comb.  The  story  of  his  appearance  in  the  Sen- 
ate chamber  in  February  last  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  public.  He  had  no  sooner  left  the 
hall,  after  paying  his  respects  to  the  Senators, 
than  one  of  the  Democratic  members  rose  and 
asked  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  upon  what 
he  termed  the  evident  and  gross  mistake  which 
had  been  made  in  appointing  Grant  a  Lieuten- 
ant-General, and  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  "  there  was  not  a  second  lieutenant  of  the 
Home  Guard  of  his  State  who  did  not  '  cut  a 
bigger  swell'  than  this  man  who  had  just  left 
their  presence !" 

Grant  has  surrounded  himself  with  men  who 


have  many  of  his  characteristics,  but  whether 
natural  or  resulting  from  long  intercourse  with, 
and  observation  of,  the  General  it  is  not  pre- 
tended to  say.  General  John  A.  Rawlings,  his 
chief  of  staff  when  in  command  in  the  West,  has 
lately  been  promoted  Brigadier-General  in  the 
regular  army,  and  assigned  to  duty  as  the  chief 
of  staff  of  the  Lieutenant-General.  No  officer 
among  those  who  have  lately  been  so  rapidly 
promoted  will  ultimately  reflect  greater  credit 
upon  his  rank  or  upon  the  army  itself  than  this 
quiet,  taciturn,  and  agreeable  gentleman  and  un- 
tiringly industrious,  clear-headed,  practical,  and 
experienced  officer.  Colonel  Bowers,  Grant's 
principal  adjutant-general,  and  next  to  Raw- 
lings  his  chief  dependence,  was  born  for  the 
adjutant-general's  desk,  and  will  yet  find,  like 
Rawlings,  his  natural  level  in  a  high  rank  in 
that  department  of  the  regular  army. 

When  sitting  for  their  photographs  Grant  and 
Sherman  have  dispensed  with  their  cigars,  and 
the  consequence  is  an  imperfect  picture.  None 
of  the  many  artists  who  have  painted  them  in 
oil  have  had  the  independence  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  photographs,  and  add  the  cigar, 
which  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
men,  and  which  must  be  an  important  feature 
of  every  pen-picture  which  will  be  made  of  them. 
The  addition  of  the  cigar  would  doubtless  de- 
tract from  the  dignity  of  the  picture ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  artists  paint  as  well 
for  posterity  as  for  the  present  generation.  His- 
tory will  preserve  in  its  picture  of  Grant  his  pe- 
culiarities, and,  among  others,  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  inveterate  smoker.  Why  should  not 
the  artists  preserve  such  a  peculiarity  as  this  as 
well  as  the  outlines  of  his  figure  and  expression 
of  his  face  ?  Is  it  any  more  important  for  pos- 
terity to  know  that  his  eyes  were  blue  than  that 
he  smoked  incessantly  ? 

Grant  is  not  so  tall  as  Sherman  nor  so  heavy 
as  Thomas.  His  short  stature  would  have  made 
it  difficult  for  him  to  enlist  in  the  British  army. 
He  is  but  an  inch  above  the  minimum  standard 
of  officers  of  our  army,  but  being  straight  and 
somewhat  spare  he  has  the  appearance  of  being 
above  medium  height.  Sheridan  and  Logan 
are  the  only  Major-Generals  in  our  army  who 
are  shorter  in  figure  than  Grant.  His  forehead 
is  high  and  square.  His  hair  was  originally  a 
dark  brown,  but  at  forty-three,  his  present  age, 
it  is  fast  becoming  sprinkled  with  iron-gray. 
His  eyes  are  sharp  and  expressive  though  small, 
peering  out  from  under  his  overarching  brow 
with  great  brilliancy.  His  nose  is  aquiline. 
His  mouth  is  small,  and  he  has  a  habit  of  close- 
ly compressing  his  lips.  His  chin  and  cheeks 
are  covered  with  a  heavy  beard,  which  he  never 
shaves  but  keeps  closely  cropped  or  trimmed. 

Though  the  war  in  which  he  has  won  his  re- 
nown is  now  practically  ended,  the  future  has 
still  much  to  do  in  establishing  the  position 
which  Grant  is  to  hold  in  history.  To-day  he 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  to  a 
degree  unknown  to  military  leaders  during  the 
war.    If  ultimately  successful  in  the  end — if  he 
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directs  his  course  through  the  mazes  of  the  polit- 
ical campaign  which  is  to  follow  the  close  of  the 
war  as  well  as  he  has  his  military  career,  posterity 
will  delight,  and  will  find  little  difficulty,  in  trac- 
ing  out  a  comparison  between  his  character  and 
that  of  the  country's  first  great  leader.  This  it  is 
hardly  proper  for  the  present  age  to  do;  and  such  j 
a  comparison,  if  made  in  detail,  would  doubt- 
less shock  the  modesty  of  General  Grant  more 
than  it  would  the  nation's  sense  of  propriety ; 


but  if  consistent  in  character  and  success  to  the 
end,  the  historian  of  the  future  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  draw  simply  the  comparison  which  the 
sketchcr  of  to-day  has  outlined  in  this  article, 
but  will  liken  him  to  one  who  in  every  respect 
was  greater  than  Sherman  or  Thomas.  But 
whether  successful  to  the  end  or  not  General 
Grant,  like  Washington,  will  live  forever  in  the 
memories  of  his  countrymen  as  a  good  and 
honest  man. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MOTHER  OLDERSHAW  ON  HER  GUAnT). 

]. — From  Mrs.  Oldershaw  {Diana  Street,  P'tm- 
iico)  to  Miss  Gfwilt  (  West  I'/acr,  Old  IJro)npton). 

"Ladies'  Toilet  IlErosiTonv,  June  20, 

Eight  in  the  Evening. 

MY  DEAR  LYDIA,— About  three  hours 
have  passed,  as  well  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, since  I  pushed  you  unceremoniously  in- 
side my  house  in  West  Place ;  and,  merely  tell- 
ing you  to  wait  till  you  saw  me  again,  banged 
the  door  to  between  us,  and  left  you  alone  in 
the  hall.  I  know  your  sensitive  nature,  my 
dear,  and  I  am  afraid  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  by  this  time  that  never  yet  was  a  guest 
treated  so  abominably  by  her  hostess  as  I  have 
treated  you. 

"  The  delay  that  has  prevented  me  from  ex- 
plaining my  strange  conduct  is,  believe  me,  a 
delay  for  which  I  am  not  to  blame.  One  of  the 
many  delicate  little  difficulties  which  beset  so 
essentially  confidential  a  business  as  mine,  oc- 
curred here  (as  I  have  since  discovered)  while 
we  were  taking  the  air  this  afternoon  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  I  see  no  chance  of  being  able 
to  get  back  to  you  for  some  hours  to  come,  and 
I  have  a  word  of  very  urgent  caution  for  your 
private  ear,  which  has  been  too  long  delayed 
already.  So  I  must  use  the  spare  minutes  as 
they  come,  and  write. 

"Here  is  the  caution  first.  On  no  account 
venture  outside  the  door  again  this  evening; 
and  be  very  careful,  while  the  daylight  lasts, 
not  to  show  yourself  at  any  of  the  front  win- 
dows. I  have  reason  to  fear  that  a  certain 
charming  person  now  staying  with  me  may  pos- 
sibly be  watched.  Don't  be  alarmed,  and  don't 
be  impatient ;  you  shall  know  why. 

"I  can  only  explain  myself  by  going  back  to 
our  unlucky  meeting  in  the  Gardens  with  that 
reverend  gentleman  who  was  so  obliging  as  to 
follow  us  both  back  to  my  house. 

"It  crossed  my  mind,  just  as  we  were  close 
to  the  door,  that  there  might  be  a  motive  for  the 
parson's  anxiety  to  trace  us  home,  far  less  credit- 
able to  his  taste,  and  far  more  dangerous  to  both 


of  us  than  the  motive  you  supposed  him  to  have. 
In  plainer  words,  Lydia,  I  rather  doubted  wheth- 
er you  had  met  with  another  admirer;  and  I 
strongly  suspected  that  you  had  encountered  an- 
other enemy  instead.  There  was  no  time  to  tell 
you  this.  There  was  only  time  to  see  you  safe 
into  the  house,  and  to  make  sure  of  the  parson 
(in  case  my  suspicions  were  right)  by  treating 
him  as  he  had  treated  us — I  mean,  by  following 
him  in  his  turn. 

"I  kept  some  little  distance  behind  him  at 
first,  to  turn  the  thing  over  in  my  mind,  and  to 
be  satisfied  that  my  doubts  were  not  misleading 
me.  We  have  no  concealments  from  each  other ; 
and  you  shall  know  what  my  doubts  were.  I 
w  as  not  surprised  at  your  recognizing  him  ;  he  is 
not  at  all  a  common-looking  old  man  ;  and  you 
had  seen  him  twice  in  Somersetshire — once  when 
you  asked  your  way  of  him  to  Mrs.  Armadale's 
house ;  and  once  when  you  saw  him  again  on 
your  way  back  to  the  railroad.  But  I  was  a 
little  puzzled  (considering  that  you  had  your 
veil  down  on  both  those  occasions,  and  your  veil 
down  also  when  we  were  in  the  Gardens)  at  his 
recognizing  you.  I  doubted  his  remembering 
your  figure,  in  a  summer  dress,  after  he  had 
only  seen  it  in  a  winter  dress;  and  though  we 
were  talking  when  he  met  us,  and  your  voice  is 
one  among  your  many  charms,  I  doubted  his  re- 
membering your  voice  cither.  And  yet  I  felt 
persuaded  that  he  knew  you.  '  How  ?'  you  will 
ask.  My  dear,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  we 
were  speaking  at  the  time  of  young  Armadale. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  name  was  the  first  thing 
that  struck  him ;  and  when  he  heard  that,  your 
voice  certainly,  and  your  figure  perhaps,  came 
back  to  his  memory.  '  And  what  if  it  did  ?'  you 
may  say.  Think  again,  Lydia,  and  tell  me 
whether  the  parson  of  the  place  where  Mrs. 
Armadale  lived  was  not  likely  to  be  Mrs.  Arma- 
dale's friend  ?  If  he  was  her  friend,  the  very 
first  person  to  whom  she  would  apply  for  advice 
after  the  manner  in  which  you  frightened  her, 
and  after  what  you  most  injudiciously  said  on 
the  subject  of  appealing  to  her  son,  would  be  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish — and  the  magistrate 
too,  as  the  landlord  at  the  inn  himself  told 
you. 

"You  will  now  understand  why  I  left  you  in 


that  extremely  uncivil  manner,  and  I  may  go 
on  to  what  happened  next. 

"  I  followed  the  old  gentleman  till  he  turned 
into  a  quiet  street,  and  then  accosted  him  with 
respect  for  the  Church  written  (I  flatter  myself) 
in  every  line  of  my  face. 

"  'Will  you  excuse  me,'  I  said,  'if  I  venture 
to  inquire,  Sir,  whether  you  recognized  the  lady 
who  was  walking  with  me  when  you  happened 
to  pass  us  in  the  Gardens  ?' 

"  'Will  you  excuse  my  asking,  ma'am,  why 
you  put  that  question?'  was  all  the  answer  I  got. 


"  'I  will  endeavor  to  tell  you,  Sir,'  I  said. 
'If  my  friend  is  not  an  absolute  stranger  to  you, 
I  should  wish  to  request  your  attention  to  a  very 
delicate  subject,  connected  with  a  lady  deceased, 
and  with  her  son  who  survives  her.' 

"He  was  staggered;  I  could  see  that.  But 
he  was  sly  enough  at  the  same  time  to  hold  his ; 
tongue  and  wait  till  I  said  something  more. 

'"If  I  am  wrong,  Sir,  in  thinking  that  you 
recognized  my  friend,'  I  went  on;  'I  beg  to 
apologize.  But  I  could  hardly  suppose  it  possi- 
ble that  a  gentleman  in  your  profession  would 
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follow  a  lady  home  who  was  a  total  stranger  to 
him.' 

"There  I  had  him.  He  colored  up  (fancy 
that,  at  his  age!),  and  owned  the  truth,  in  de- 
fense of  his  own  precious  character. 

"  '  I  have  met  with  the  lady  once  before,  and 
I  acknowledge  that  I  recognized  her  in  the  Gar- 
dens,' he  said.  'You  will  excuse  me  if  I  de- 
cline entering  into  the  question  of  whether  I 
did,  or  did  not,  purposely  follow  her  home.  If 
you  wish  to  be  assured  that  your  friend  is  not 
an  absolute  stranger  to  me,  you  now  have  that 
assurance  ;  and  if  you  have  any  thing  particular 
to  say  to  me,  I  leave  you  to  decide  whether  the 
time  has  come  to  say  it.' 

"He  waited,  and  looked  about.  I  waited, 
and  looked  about.  lie  said  the  street  was 
hardly  a  fit  place  to  speak  of  a  delicate  subject 
in.  I  said  the  street  was  hardly  a  fit  place  to 
speak  of  a  delicate  subject  in.  He  didn't  offer 
to  take  me  to  where  he  lived.  I  didn't  offer  to 
take  him  to  where  I  lived.  Have  you  ever  seen 
two  strange  cats,  my  dear,  nose  to  nose  on  the 
tiles?  If  you  have,  you  have  seen  the  paiion 
and  me  done  to  the  life. 

'"Well,  ma'am,'  he  said,  at  last,  'shall  wc 
go  on  with  our  eonvcrsation  in  spite  of  <  ircum- 
stances  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  Sir,'  I  said  ;  '  wo  arc  both  of  us,  for- 
tunately, of  an  age  to  set  circumstances  at  de- 
fiance'( I  had  seen  the  old  wretch  looking  at  my 
gray  hair,  and  satisfying  himself  that  his  char- 
acter was  safe  if  he  tnis  seen  with  tin  ). 

"After  all  this  snapping  and  snarling  wc 
came  to  the  point  at  last.  I  be^an  by  telling 
him  that  I  feared  his  interest  in  you  was  not  of 
the  friendly  sort.  He  admitted  that  much — of 
course,  in  defense  of  his  own  character  once 
more.  I  next  repeated  to  him  every  thing  you 
had  told  me  about  your  proceedings  in  Somer- 
setshire, when  we  first  found  that  he  was  follow- 
ing us  home.  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear — I 
was  acting  on  principle.  If  you  want  to  make 
a  dish  of  lies  digestible,  always  give  it  a  garnish 
of  truth.  Well,  haling  appealed  to  the  rever- 
end gentleman's  confidence  in  this  manner,  I 
next  declared  that  you  had  become  an  altered 
woman  since  he  had  seen  you  last.  I  revived 
that  dead  wretch,  your  husband  (without  men- 
tioning names,  of  course),  established  him  (the 
first  place  I  thought  of)  in  business  at  the  Bra- 
zils, and  described  a  letter  which  he  had  written, 
offering  to  forgive  his  erring  wife  if  she  would 
repent  and  go  back  to  him.  I  assured  the  par- 
son that  your  husband's  noble  conduct  had  aoft- 
ened  your  obdurate  nature;  and  then,  thinking 
I  had  produced  the  right  impression,  I  came 
boldly  to  close  quarters  with  him.  I  said,  'At 
the  very  time  when  you  met  us,  Sir,  my  un- 
happy friend  was  speaking  in  terms  of  touching 
self-reproach  of  her  conduct  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Armadale.  She  confided  to  me  her  anxiety  to 
make  some  atonement,  if  possible,  to  Mrs.  Ar- 
madale's son ;  and  it  is  at  her  entreaty  (for  she 
can  not  prevail  on  herself  to  face  you)  that  I 
now  beg  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Armadale  is 


still  in  Somersetshire,  and  whether  he  would 
consent  to  take  back  in  small  installments  the 
sum  of  money  which  my  friend  acknowledges 
that  she  received  by  practicing  on  Mrs.  Anna- 
dale's  fears.'    Those  were  my  very  words.  A 
neater  story  (accounting  so  nicely  for  every 
thing)  was  never  told ;  it  was  a  story  to  melt  a 
'  stone.    But  this  Somersetshire  parson  is  harder 
than  stone  itself.     I  blush  for  him,  my  dear, 
when  I  assure  you  that  he  was  evidently  insens- 
ible enough  to  disbelieve  every  word  I  said  about 
your  reformed  character,  your  husband  in  the 
Brazils,  and  your  penitent  anxiety  to  pay  the 
|  money  back.    It  is  really  a  disgrace  that  such 
[  a  man  should  be  in  the  Church  ;  such  cunning 
1  as  his  is  in  the  last  degree  unbecoming  in  a 
member  of  a  sacred  profession. 

"  4  Docs  your  friend  propose  to  join  her  hus- 
band by  the  next  steamer?'  was  all  he  conde- 
scended to  say  when  I  had  done. 

"  I  acknowledge  I  was  angry.  I  snapped  at 
him.    I  said — ( Yes,  she  docs.' 

"'How  an  1  to  communicate  with  her?'  he 
asked. 

"I  mapped  at  bin  again.  'By  letter — 
through  me.' 

"  '  At  what  address,  ma'am  ?' 

"There  I  had  him  once  more.  'You  have 
f<»und  my  address  out  for  \oursclf.  Sir,'  I  said. 
'The  directory  will  tell  you  my  name  if  you 
wish  to  find  that  out  for  yourself  also;  Other- 
wise, you  are  welcome  to  my  card.' 

"  •  Many  thanks,  ma'am.  If 
wishes  to  communicate  with  Mr. 
will  give  you  Mgf  card  in  return.' 

"  'Thank  you,  Sir.' 

"  'Thank  you,  ma'am.' 

"  'Good-afternoon,  Sir.' 

"  '  ( iood-aficrnoon,  ma'am. ' 

"So  wc  parted.  1  went  my  way  to  an  ap- 
pointment at  my  place  of  business,  and  be  went 
bis  in  a  hurry  ;  which  is  of  it>i  If  suspicious. 
What  I  can't  get  over  is  hifl  hcartlcssness. 
Heaven  help  the  people  who  send  for  him  to 
comfort  them  on  their  dcath-W-ds! 

"The  next  consideration  is,  What  are  wc  to 
do?  If  wc  don't  find  out  the  right  way  to  keep 
this  old  wretch  in  the  dark,  he  may  be  the  ruin 
of  us  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  ju>t  as  we  are  w  ithin 
eas\  l  each  of  our  end  in  view.  Wait  up  till  I 
come  to  you,  with  my  mind  free,  I  hope,  from 
the  other  difficulty  which  is  worrying  me  here. 
Was  there  ever  such  ill-luck  as  ours?  Only 
think  of  that  man  deserting  his  congregation, 
and  coming  to  London  just  at  the  very  time 
when  we  have  answered  the  advertisement,  and 
may  expect  the  inquiries  to  be  made  next  week  ! 
I  have  no  patience  with  him — his  bishop  ought 
to  interfere. 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"Maria  Oldershaw." 


your  friend 
Armadale  1 


2. — From  Miss  Gui/t  to  Mrs.  Oldershaw. 

11  West  I*lace,  June  20. 
"My  poor  Old  Dear, — How  very  little  you 
know  of  mv  sensitive  nature,  as  you  call  it ! 
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Instead  of  feeling  offended  when  you  left  me,  I 
went  to  your  piano  and  forgot  all  about  you 
till  your  messenger  came.  Your  letter  is  irre- 
sistible; I  have  been  laughing  over  it  till  I  am 
quite  out  of  breath.  Of  all  the  absurd  stories  I 
ever  read,  the  story  you  addressed  to  the  Somer- 
setshire clergyman  is  the  most  ridiculous.  And 
as  for  your  interview  with  him  in  the  street,  it 
is  a  perfect  sin  to  keep  it  to  ourselves.  The 
public  ought  really  to  enjoy  it  in  the  form  of  a 
farce  at  one  of  the  theatres. 

"  Luckily  for  both  of  us  (to  come  to  serious 
matters)  your  messenger  is  a  prudent  person, 
lie  sent  up  stairs  to  know  if  there  was  an  an- 
swer. In  the  midst  of  my  merriment  I  had 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  send  down  stairs  and 
say,  'Yes.' 

"  Some  brute  of  a  man  says  in  some  book 
which  I  once  read,  that  no  woman  can  keep  two 
separate  trains  of  ideas  in  her  mind  at  the  same 
time.  I  declare  you  have  almost  satisfied  me 
that  the  man  is  right.  What!  when  you  have 
escaped  unnoticed  to  your  place  of  business,  and 
when  you  suspect  this  house  to  be  watched,  you 
propose  to  come  back  here,  and  to  put  it  in  the 
parson's  power  to  recover  the  lost  trace  of  you ! 
What  madness  !  Stop  where  you  are  ;  and  when 
you  have  got  over  your  difficulty  at  Pimlico  (it 
is  some  woman's  business  of  course  ;  what  wor- 
ries women  are !),  be  so  good  as  to  read  what  I 
have  got  to  say  about  our  difficulty  at  Brompton. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  house  (as  you  sup- 
posed) is  watched.  Half  an  hour  after  you  left 
me  loud  voices  in  the  street  interrupted  me  at 
the  piano,  and  I  went  to  the  window.  There 
was  a  cab  at  the  house  opposite,  where  they  let 
lodgings  ;  and  an  old  man,  who  looked  like  a 
respectable  servant,  was  wrangling  with  the  driv- 
er about  his  fare.  An  elderly  gentleman  came 
out  of  the  house  and  stopped  them.  An  elder- 
ly gentleman  returned  into  the  house  and  ap- 
peared cautiously  at  the  front  drawing-room 
window.  You  know  him,  you  worthy  creature 
— he  had  the  bad  taste,  some  few  hours  since, 
to  doubt  whether  you  were  telling  him  the  truth. 
Don't  be  afraid,  he  didn't  see  me.  When  he 
looked  up,  after  settling  with  the  cab-driver,  I 
was  behind  the  curtain.  I  have  been  behind 
the  curtain  once  or  twice  since;  and  I  have 
seen  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  he  and  his  serv- 
ant will  relieve  each  other  at  the  window,  so  as 
never  to  lose  sight  of  your  house  here,  night  or 
day.  That  the  parson  suspects  the  real  truth 
is  of  course  impossible.  But  that  he  firmly  be- 
lieves I  mean  some  mischief  to  young  Arma- 
dale, and  that  you  have  entirely  confirmed  him 
in  that  conviction,  is  as  plain  as  that  two  and 
two  make  four.  And  this  has  happened  (as 
you  helplessly  remind  me)  just  when  we  have 
answered  the  advertisement,  and  when  we  may 
expect  the  major's  inquiries  to  bo  made  in  a  few 
days'  time. 

Surely,  here  is  a  terrible  situation  for  two 
women  to  find  themselves  in  ?  A  fiddle-stick's 
end  for  the  situation  !  We  have  got  an  easy 
way  out  of  it  —  thanks,  Mother  Oldershaw,  to 


what  I  myself  forced  you  to  do,  not  three  hours 
before  the  Somersetshire  clergyman  met  with 
us. 

"lias  that  venomous  little  quarrel  of  ours 
this  morning — after  we  had  pounced  on  the 
major's  advertisement  in  the  newspaper — quite 
slipped  out  of  your  memory?    Have  you  for- 
gotten how  I  persisted  in  my  opinion  that  you 
I  were  a  great  deal  too  well  known  in  London  to 
,  appear  safely  as  my  reference  in  your  own  name, 
or  to  receive  an  inquiring  lady  or  gentleman  (as 
j  you  were  rash  enough  to  propose)  in  your  own 
,  house  ?    Don't  you  remember  what  a  passion 
you  were  in  when  I  brought  our  dispute  to  an 
end  by  declining  to  stir  a  step  in  the  matter, 
:  unless  I  could  conclude  my  application  to  Ma- 
jor Milroy  by  referring  him  to  an  address  at 
which  you  were  totally  unknown,  and  to  a  name 
which  might  be  any  thing  you  pleased,  as  long 
as  it  was  not  yours  ?   What  a  look  you  gave  me 
when  you  found  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
drop  the  whole  speculation,  or  to  let  me  have 
my  own  way  !    How  you  fumed  over  the  lodg- 
ing-hunting on  the  other  side  of  the  Park  !  and 
how  you  groaned  when  you  came  back,  possess- 
ed of  Furnished  Apartments  in  respectable  B;iys- 
water,  over  the  useless  expense  I  had  put  you 
jto!     What  do  you  think  of  those  Furnished 
;  Apartments  now,  you  obstinate  old  woman  ? 
Here  we  are,  with  discovery  threatening  us  at 
our  very  door,  and  with  no  hope  of  escape  un- 
less we  can  contrive  to  disappear  from  the  par- 
'  son  in  the  dark.    And  there  are  the  lodgings  in 
Bavswater,  to  which  no  inquisitive  strangers 
have  traced  either  you  or  me,  ready  and  wait- 
ing to  swallow  us  up — the  lodgings  in  which  we 
can  escape  all  further  molestation,  and  answer 
the  major's  inquiries  at  our  ease.   Can  you  see, 
at  last,  a  little  farther  than  your  poor  old  nose? 
I  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  world  to  prevent  your 
safe  disappearance  from  Pimlico  to-night,  and 
t  your  safe  establishment  at  the  new  lodgings,  in 
the  character  of  my  respectable  reference,  half 
I  an  hour  afterward?    Oh,  fie,  fie,  Mother  Old- 
ershaw !    Go  down  on  your  wicked  old  knees, 
and  thank  your  stars  that  you  had  a  she-devil 
like  me  to  deal  with  this  morning ! 

"Suppose  we  come  now  to  the  only  difficulty 
worth  mentioning — mrj  difficulty.  Watched  as 
I  am  in  this  house,  how  am  I  to  join  you  with- 
out bringing  the  parson  or  the  parson's  servant 
with  me  at  my  heels  ? 

"Being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  prisoner 
here,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  no  choice  but 
to  try  the  old  prison  plan  of  escape — a  change 
of  clothes.  I  have  been  looking  at  your  house- 
maid. Except  that  we  are  both  light,  her  face 
and  hair  and  my  face  and  hair  are  as  unlike 
each  other  as  possible.  But  she  is  as  nearly  as 
can  be  my  height  and  size ;  and  (if  she  only 
knew  how  to  dress  herself,  and  had  smaller  feet) 
her  figure  is  a  very  much  better  one  than  it  ought 
to  be  for  a  person  in  her  station  in  life.  My 
idea  is,  to  dress  her  in  the  clothes  I  wore  in  the 
Gardens  to-day — to  send  her  out,  with  our  rev- 
I  erend  enemy  in  full  pursuit  of  her — and,  as  soon 
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as  the  coast  is  clear,  to  slip  away  myself  and 
join  you.  The  thing  would  be  quite  impossible, 
of  course,  if  I  had  been  seen  with  my  veil  up ; 
but,  as  events  have  turned  out,  it  is  one  ad- 
vantage of  the  horrible  exposure  which  followed 
my  marriage,  that  I  seldom  show  myself  in  pub- 
lic, and  never  of  course  in  such  a  populous  place 
as  London,  without  wearing  a  thick  veil  and 
keeping  that  veil  down.  If  the  house-maid 
wears  my  dress,  I  don't  really  see  why  the 
house-maid  may  not  be  counted  on  to  represent 
me  to  the  life. 

"The  one  question  is,  can  the  woman  be 
trusted?  If  she  can,  send  me  a  line,  telling 
her,  on  your  authority,  that  she  is  to  place  her- 
self at  my  disposal.  I  won't  say  a  word  till  I 
have  heard  from  you  first. 

"  Let  me  have  my  answer  to  night.  As  long 
as  we  were  only  talking  about  my  getting  the 
governess's  place,  I  was  careless  enough  how  it 
ended.  But  now  that  we  have  actually  answer- 
ed Major  Milroy's  advertisement,  I  am  in  earn- 
est at  last.  I  mean  to  be  Mrs.  Armadale  of 
Thorpe-Ambrose ;  and  woe  to  the  man  or  wo- 
man who  tries  to  stop  me  !  Yours, 

"  Lydia  Gwii.t. 

"P.S. — I  open  my  letter  again  to  say  that 
you  need  have  no  fear  of  your  messenger  being 
followed  on  his  return  to  Pimlico.  He  will 
drive  to  a  public  house  where  lie  is  known,  will 
dismiss  the  cab  at  the  door,  and  will  go  out 
again  by  a  back  way  which  is  only  used  by  the 
landlord  and  his  friends. — L.  G." 


3. — From  ^frs.  Oldcrshaw  to  Miss  (in: lit. 

u  Diana  Street,  10  o'clock: 

"My  dear  Lydia, — You  have  written  me  a 
heartless  letter.  If  you  had  been  in  my  trying 
position,  harassed  as  I  was  when  I  wrote  to  you, 
I  should  have  made  allowances  for  my  friend 
when  I  found  my  friend  not  so  sharp  as  usual. 
But  the  vice  of  the  present  age  is  a  want  of  con- 
sideration for  persons  in  the  decline  of  life.  Your 
mind  is  in  a  sad  state,  my  dear;  and  you  stand 
much  in  need  of  a  good  example.  You  shall 
have  a  good  example — I  forgive  you. 

"Having  now  relieved  my  mind  by  the  per- 
formance of  a  good  action,  suppose  I  show  you 
next  (though  I  protest  against  the  vulgarity  of  j 
the  expression)  that  I  cm  see  a  little  farther  j 
than  my  poor  old  nose  ? 

"I  will  answer  your  question  about  the  house- 
maid first.  You  may  trust  her  implicitly.  She 
has  had  her  troubles,  and  has  learned  discretion. 
She  also  looks  your  age ;  though  it  is  only  her 
due  to  say  that,  in  this  particular,  she  has  some 
years  the  advantage  of  you.  I  inclose  the  nec- 
essary directions  which  will  place  her  entirely  at 
your  disposal. 

"And  what  comes  next?  Your  plan  for  join- 
ing me  at  Bays  water  comes  next.  It  is  very 
well  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  stands  sadly  in  need 
of  a  little  judicious  improvement.  There  is  a 
serious  necessity  (you  shall  know  why  presently) 
for  deceiving  the  parson  far  more  completely 
than  you  propose  to  deceive  him.    I  want  him 


to  see  the  house-maid's  face  under  circumstances 
which  will  persuade  him  that  it  is  your  face. 
And  then,  going  a  step  farther,  I  want  him  to 
see  the  house-maid  leave  London  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  has  seen  you  start  on  the  first 
stage  of  your  journey  to  the  Brazils.  He  didn't 
believe  in  that  journey  when  I  announced  it  to 
him  this  afternoon  in  the  street.  He  may  be- 
lieve in  it  yet  if  you  follow  the  directions  I  am 
now  going  to  give  you. 

"  To-morrow  is  Saturday.  Send  the  house- 
maid out  in  your  walking  dress  of  to-day  just  as 
you  propose — but  don't  stir  out  yourself,  and 
don't  go  near  the  window.  Desire  the  woman 
to  keep  her  veil  down,  to  take  half-an-hour's 
walk  (quite  unconscious,  of  course,  of  the  parson 
or  his  servant  at  her  heels),  and  then  to  come 
back  to  you.  As  soon  as  she  appears  send  her 
instantly  to  the  open  window,  instructing  her  to 
lift  her  veil  carelessly,  and  look  out.  Let  her 
go  away  again  after  a  minute  or  two,  take  off  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and  then  appear  once  more  at 
the  window,  or,  better  still,  in  the  balcony  out- 
side. She  may  show  herself  again  occasionally 
(not  too  often)  later  in  the  day.  And  to-mor- 
row— as  we  have  a  professional  gentleman  to 
deal  with — by  all  means  send  her  to  church. 
If  these  proceedings  don't  persuade  the  parson 
that  the  house-maid's  face  is  your  fa"e,  and  if 
they  don't  make  him  readier  to  believe  in  your 
reformed  character  than  he  was  when  I  spoke  to 
him,  I  have  lived  sixty  years,  my  love,  in  this 
vale  of  tears  to  mighty  little  purpose. 

"The  next  day  is  Monday.  I  have  looked 
at  the  shipping  advertisements,  and  I  find  that 
a  steamer  h  aves  Liverpool  for  the  Brazils  on 
Tuesday.  Nothing  could  be  more  convenient; 
we  will  start  you  on  your  voyage  under  the  par- 
son's own  eyes.    You  may  manage  it  in  this  way : 

"At  one  o'clock  send  out  the  man  who  cleans 
the  knives  and  forks  to  get  a  cab ;  and  when  he 
has  brought  it  up  to  the  door,  let  him  go  back 
and  get  a  second  cab,  which  he  is  to  wait  in  him- 
self round  the  corner  in  the  square.  Let  the 
house-maid  (still  in  your  dress)  drive  off  with 
the  necessary  boxes  in  the  first  cab  to  the  North- 
western Railway.  When  she  is  gone,  slip  out 
yourself  to  the  cab  waiting  round  the  corner, 
and  come  to  me  at  Bayswater.  They  may  be 
prepared  to  follow  the  house-maid's  cab,  because 
they  have  seen  it  at  the  door;  but  they  won't  be 
prepared  to  follow  your  cab,  which  has  been  hid- 
den round  the  corner.  When  the  house-maid 
has  got  to  the  station,  and  has  done  her  best  to 
disappear  in  the  crowd  (I  have  chosen  the  mixed 
train  at  2.10,  so  as  to  give  her  every  chance), 
you  will  be  safe  with  me ;  and  whether  they  do 
or  do  not  find  out  that  she  does  not  really  start 
for  Liverpool  won't  matter  by  that  time.  They 
will  have  lost  all  trace  of  you;  and  they  may 
follow  the  house-maid  half  over  London  if  they 
like.  She  has  my  instructions  (inclosed)  to 
leave  the  empty  boxes  to  find  their  way  to  the 
lost  luggage  office,  and  to  go  to  her  friends  in 
the  City,  and  stay  there  till  I  write  word  that  I 
want  her  again. 
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"And  what  is  the  object  of  all  this?  My 
dear  Lydia,  the  object  is  your  future  security 
(and  mine).  We  may  succeed,  or  we  may  fail 
in  persuading  the  parson  that  you  have  actually 
gone  to  the  Brazils.  If  we  succeed,  we  are  re- 
lieved of  all  fear  of  him.  If  we  fail,  he  will  warn 
young  Armadale  to  be  careful  of  a  woman  Wee 
my  house-maid,  and  not  of  a  woman  like  you. 
This  last  gain  is  a  very  important  one;  for  we 
don't  know  that  Mrs.  Armadale  may  not  have 
told  him  your  maiden  name.  In  that  event 
the  '  Miss  Gwilt'  whom  he  will  describe  as  hav- 
ing slipped  through  his  fingers  here,  will  be  so 
entirely  unlike  the  *  Miss  Gwilt'  established  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose,  as  to  satisfy  every  body  that 
it  is  not  a  case  of  similarity  of  persons,  but  only 
a  case  of  similarity  of  names. 

"What  do  you  say  now  to  my  improvement 
on  your  idea?  Are  my  brains  not  quite  so 
addled  as  you  thought  them  when  you  wrote  ? 
Don't  suppose  I'm  at  all  over-boastful  about  my 
own  ingenuity.  Cleverer  tricks  than  this  trick 
of  mine  are  played  off  on  the  public  by  swin- 
dlers, and  are  recorded  in  the  newspapers  every 
week.  I  only  want  to  show  you  that  my  as- 
sistance is  not  less  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  Armadale  speculation  now  than  it  was  when 
I  made  our  first  important  discoveries  by  means 
of  the  harmless-looking  young  man  and  the  pri- 
vate inquiry  office  in  Shadysidc  Place. 

"There  is  nothing  more  to  say  that  I  know 
of,  except  that  I  am  just  going  to  start  for  the 
new  lodging,  with  a  box  directed  in  my  new 
name.  The  last  expiring  moments  of  mother 
Oldershaw,  of  the  Toilet  Repository,  are  close 
at  hand ;  and  the  birth  of  Miss  Gwilt's  respect- 
able reference,  Mrs.  Mandcville,  will  take  place 
in  a  cab  in  five  minutes'  time.  I  fancy  I  must 
be  still  young  at  heart,  for  I  am  quite  in  love 
already  with  my  romantic  name;  it  sounds  al- 
most as  pretty  as  Mrs.  Armadale  of  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  doesn't  it  ?  Good-night,  my  dear, 
and  pleasant  dreams.  If  any  accident  happens 
between  this  and  Monday  write  to  me  instantly 
by  post.  If  no  accident  happens  you  will  be 
with  me  in  excellent  time  for  the  earliest  in- 
quiries that  the  major  can  possibly  make.  My 
last  words  are,  don't  go  out,  and  don't  venture 
near  the  front  windows  till  Monday  comes. 

"  Affectionately  yours,  M.  0." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MIDWINTER  IN  DISGUISE. 

Toward  noon  on  the  day  of  the  twenty-first 
Miss  Milroy  was  loitering  in  the  cottage  garden 
— released  from  duty  in  the  sick-room  by  an  im- 
provement in  her  mother's  health — when  her  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  voices  in 
the  park.  One  of  the  voices  she  instantly  rec- 
ognized as  Allan's :  the  other  was  strange  to 
her.  She  put  aside  the  branches  of  a  shrub 
near  the  garden  palings ;  and  peeping  through, 
saw  Allan  approaching  the  cottage  gate,  in  com- 
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pany  with  a  slim,  dark,  undersized  man,  who 
was  talking  and  laughing  excitably  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  Miss  Milroy  ran  indoors  to  warn 
her  father  of  Mr.  Armadale's  arrival,  and  to  add 
that  he  was  bringing  with  him  a  noisy  stranger, 
who  was,  in  all  probability,  the  friend  generally 
reported  to  be  staying  with  the  squire  at  the 
great  house. 

Had  the  major's  daughter  guessed  right  ? 
Was  the  squire's  loud-talking,  loud-laughing 
companion  the  shy,  sensitive  Midwinter  of  oth- 
er times?  It  was  even  so.  In  Allan's  pres- 
ence, that  morning,  an  extraordinary  change 
had  passed  over  the  ordinarily  quiet  demeanor 
of  Allan's  friend. 

M'hen  Midwinter  had  first  appeared  in  the 
breakfast-room,  after  putting  aside  Mr.  Brock's 
startling  letter,  Allan  had  been  too  much  occu- 
pied to  pay  any  special  attention  to  him.  The 
undecided  difficulty  of  choosing  the  day  for  the 
audit-dinner  had  pressed  for  a  settlement  once 
more,  and  had  been  fixed  at  last  (under  the  but- 
ler's advice)  for  Saturday,  the  twenty-eighth  of 
the  month.  It  was  only  on  turning  round  to 
remind  Midwinter  of  the  ample  space  of  time 
which  the  new  arrangement  allowed  for  master- 
ing the  steward's  books  that  even  Allan's  flighty 
attention  had  been  arrested  by  a  marked  change 
in  the  face  that  confronted  him.  He  had  open- 
ly noticed  the  change  in  his  usual  blunt  man- 
ner, and  had  been  instantly  silenced  by  a  fret- 
ful, almost  an  angry  reply.  The  two  had  sat 
down  together  to  breakfast  without  the  usual 
cordiality ;  and  the  meal  had  proceeded  gloom- 
ily till  Midwinter  himself  broke  the  silence  by 
bursting  into  the  strange  outbreak  of  gayety 
which  had  revealed  in  Allan's  eyes  a  new  side 
to  the  character  of  his  friend. 

As  usual  with  most  of  Allan's  judgments, 
here  again  the  conclusion  was  wrong.  It  was 
no  new  side  to  Midwinter's  character  that  now 
presented  itself — it  was  only  a  new  aspect  of 
the  one  ever-recurring  struggle  of  Midwinter's 
life. 

Irritated  by  Allan's  discovery  of  the  change 
in  him,  which  he  had  failed  to  see  reflected  in 
his  looking-glass  when  he  had  consulted  it  on 
leaving  his  room ;  feeling  Allan's  eyes  still  fixed 
inquiringly  on  his  face,  and  dreading  the  next 
questions  that  Allan's  curiosity  might  put,  Mid- 
winter had  roused  himself  to  efface,  by  main 
force,  the  impression  which  his  own  altered  ap- 
pearance had  produced.  It  was  one  of  those 
efforts  which  no  men  compass  so  resolutely  as 
the  men  of  his  quick  temper,  and  his  sensitive 
feminine  organization.  With  his  whole  mind 
still  possessed  by  the  firm  belief  that  the  Fatal- 
ity had  taken  one  great  step  nearer  to  Allan  and 
himself  since  the  rector's  discovery  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens — with  his  face  still  betraying  what 
he  had  suffered,  under  the  renewed  conviction 
that  his  father's  death-bed  warning  was  now,  in 
event  after  event,  asserting  its  terrible  claim  to 
part  him,  at  any  sacrifice,  from  the  one  human 
creature  whom  he  loved — with  the  fear  still  busy 
at  his  heart  that  the  first  mysterious  Vision  of 
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Allan's  Dream  might  be  a  Vision  realized,  be- 
fore the  new  day  that  now  saw  the  two  Arma- 
dales  together  was  a  day  that  had  passed  over 
their  heads — with  these  triple  bonds,  wrought 
by  his  own  superstition,  fettering  him  at  that 
moment  as  they  had  never  fettered  him  yet,  he 
mercilessly  spurred  his  resolution  to  the  despe- 
rate effort  of  rivaling,  in  Allan's  presence,  the 
gayety  and  good  spirits  of  Allan  himself.  He 
talked,  and  laughed,  and  heaped  his  plate  in- 
discriminately from  every  dish  on  the  breakfast- 
table.  He  made  noisily  merry  with  jests  that 
had  no  humor,  and  stories  that  had  no  point. 
He  first  astonished  Allan,  then  amused  him, 
then  won  his  easily-encouraged  confidence  on 
the  subject  of  Miss  Milroy.  He  shouted  with 
laughter  over  the  sudden  development  of  Allan's 
views  on  marriage,  until  the  servants  down  stairs 
began  to  think  that  their  master's  strange  friend 
had  gone  mail.  Lastly,  he  had  accepted  Allan's 
proposal  that  he  should  be  presented  to  the  ma- 
jor's daughter,  and  judge  of  her  for  himself,  as 
readily — nay,  more  readily  than  it  would  have 
been  accepted  by  the  least  diffident  man  living. 
There  the  two  now  stood  at  the  COttagC  gate — 
Midwinter's  voice  rising  louder  and  louder  over 
Allan's — Midwinter's  natural  manner  disguised 
(how  madly  and  miserably  none  but  he  knew  |  | 
in  a  coarse  masquerade  of  boldness — the  out- 
rageous, the  unendurable  boldness  of  a  shy  man. 

They  were  received  in  the  parlor  by  the  ma- 
jor's daughter,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  major 
himself. 

Allan  attempted  to  present  bis  friend  in  the 
usual  form.  To  his  astonishment  Midwinter 
took  the  words  flippantly  out  of  his  lips,  and  in- 
troduced himself  to  Miss  Milroy  with  a  confi- 
dent look,  a  hard  laugh,  and  a  clumsy  assump- 
tion  of  ease  which  presented  him  at  his  worst. 
His  artificial  spirits,  lashed  continuously  into 
higher  and  higher  effervescence  since  the  morn- 
ing, were  now  mounting  hysterically  beyond  his 
own  control.  He  looked  and  spoke  with  that 
terrible  freedom  of  license  which  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence,  when  a  diffident  man  has 
thrown  off  his  reserve,  of  the  very  effort  by 
which  he  has  broken  loose  from  his  own  re- 
straints. He  involved  himself  in  a  confused 
medley  of  apologies  that  were  not  wanted,  and 
of  compliments  that  might  have  over-flattered 
the  vanity  of  a  savage.  He  looked  backward 
and  forward  from  Miss  Milroy  to  Allan,  and  de- 
clared jocosely  that  he  understood  now  why  his 
friend's  morning  walks  were  always  taken  in 
the  same  direction.  He  asked  her  questions 
about  her  mother,  and  cut  short  the  answers  she 
gave  him  by  remarks  on  the  weather.  In  one 
breath,  he  said  she  must  feel  the  day  insuffer- 
ably hot ;  and,  in  another,  he  protested  that  he 
quite  envied  her  in  her  cool  muslin  dress. 

The  major  came  in.  Before  he  could  say 
two  words,  Midwinter  overwhelmed  him  with 
the  same  frenzy  of  familiarity,  and  the  same 
feverish  fluency  of  speech.  He  expressed  his 
interest  in  Mrs.  Milroy's  health  in  terms  which 
would  have  been  exaggerated  on  the  lips  of  a 


friend  of  the  family.  He  overflowed  into  a  per- 
fect flood  of  apologies  for  disturbing  the  major 
at  his  mechanical  pursuits.  He  quoted  Allan's 
extravagant  account  of  the  clock,  and  expressed 
his  own  anxiety  to  see  it  in  terms  more  extrava- 
gant still.  He  paraded  his  superficial  book- 
knowledge  of  the  great  clock  at  Strasbourg,  with 
far-fetched  jests  on  the  extraordinary  automaton 
figures  which  that  clock  puts  in  motion — on  the 
procession  of  the  twelve  apostles,  which  walks 
out  under  the  dial  at  noon,  and  on  the  toy-cock, 
which  crows  at  St.  Peter's  appearance — and  this 
before  a  man  who  had  studied  every  wheel  in 
that  complex  machinery,  and  who  had  passed 
whole,  years  of  his  life  in  trying  to  imitate  it. 
"  I  hear  you  have  outnumbered  the  Strasbourg 
apostles,  and  outcrowed  the  Strasbourg  cock," 
he  exclaimed,  with  the  tone  and  manner  of  a 
friend  habitually  privileged  to  waive  all  cere- 
mony ;  "and  I  am  dying,  absolutely  dying,  ma- 
jor, to  sec  your  wonderful  clock!" 

Major  Milroy  had  entered  the  room  with  his 
mind  absorbed  in  his  own  mcchanieal  contriv- 
ances as  usual.  Hut  the  sudden  shock  of  Mid- 
winter's familiarity  was  violent  enough  to  recall 
him  instantly  to  himself,  and  to  make  him  mas- 
ter again,  for  the  time,  of  his  social  resources 
as  a  man  of  the  world. 

11  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,"  be  said, 
Stopping  Midwinter  for  a  moment,  by  a  look  of 
Steady  surprise.  "I  happen  to  have  seen  the 
clock  at  Strasbourg;  and  it  sounds  almost  ab- 
surd in  my  cars  (if  you  will  pardon  me  for  say- 
ing so)  to  put  my  little  experiment  in  any  light 
of  Comparison  with  that  Wonderful  achievement. 
There  is  nothing  else  of  the  kind  like  it  in  the 
world!"  He  paused,  to  control  his  own  mount- 
ing enthusiasm  ;  the  clock  at  Strasbourg  was  to 
Major  Milroy  what  the  name  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  was  to  Sir  .Joshua  Reynolds.  "  Mr.  Arma- 
dale's kindness  has  led  him  to  exaggerate  a  lit- 
tle," pursued  the  major,  smiling  at  Allan,  and 
passing  over  another  attempt  of  Midwinter's  to 
seize  on  the  talk,  as  if  no  such  attempt  had  been 
made.  11  Hut  as  there  does  happen  to  be  this 
one  point  of  resemblance  between  the  great  clock 
abroad  and  the  little  clock  at  home,  that  they 
both  show  what  they  can  do  on  the  stroke  of 
noon,  and  as  it  is  close  on  twelve  now,  if  you 
still  wi>h  to  visit  my  work-shop,  Mr.  Midw  inter, 
the  sooner  I  show  you  the  way  to  it  the  better." 
He  opened  the  door,  and  apologized  to  Midwin- 
ter, with  marked  ceremony,  for  preceding  him 
out  of  the  room. 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  friend?"  whis- 
pered Allan,  as  he  and  Miss  Milroy  followed. 

"  Must  I  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Armadale?" 
she  whispered  back. 

"  Of  course !" 

"  Then  I  don't  like  him  at  all !" 

"He's  the  best  and  dearest  fellow  in  the 
world,"  rejoined  the  outspoken  Allan.  "You'll 
like  him  better  when  you  know  him  better — 
I'm  sure  you  will !" 

Miss  Milroy  made  a  little  grimace,  implying 
supreme  indifference  to  Midwinter,  and  saucy 
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surprise  at  Allan's  earnest  advocacy  of  the  mer- 
its of  his  friend.  "Has  he  got  nothing  more 
interesting  to  say  to  me  than  that"  she  won- 
dered, privately,  "after  kissing  my  hand  twice 
yesterday  morning?" 

They  were  all  in  the  major's  work-room  be- 
fore Allan  had  the  chance  of  trying  a  more  at- 
tractive subject.  There,  on  the  top  of  a  rough 
wooden  case,  which  evidently  contained  the  ma- 
chinery, was  the  wonderful  clock.  The  dial 
was  crowned  by  a  glass  pedestal  placed  on  rock- 
work  in  carved  ebony  ;  and  on  the  top  of  the 
pedestal  sat  the  inevitable  figure  of  Time,  with 
his  everlasting  scythe  in  his  hand.  Below  the 
dial  was  a  little  platform,  and  at  either  end  of 
it  rose  two  miniature  sentry-boxes,  with  closed 
doors.  Externally,  this  was  all  that  appeared, 
until  the  magic  moment  came  when  the  clock 
struck  twelve  at  noon. 

It  wanted  then  about  three  minutes  to  twelve  ; 
and  Major  Milroy  seized  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining what  the  exhibition  was  to  be  before' 
the  exhibition  began.  At  the  first  words  his 
mind  fell  back  again  into  its  old  absorption  over 
the  one  employment  of  his  life.  He  turned  to 
Midwinter  (who  had  persisted  in  talking  all  the 
way  from  the  parlor,  and  who  was  talking  still) 
without  a  trace  left  in  his  manner  of  the  cool 
and  cutting  composure  with  which  he  had  spoken 
but  a  few  minutes  before.  The  noisy,  familiar 
man,  who  had  been  an  ill-bred  intruder  in  the 
parlor,  became  a  privileged  guest  in  the  work- 
shop— for  there  he  possessed  the  all-atoning  social 
advantage  of  being  new  to  the  performances  of 
the  wonderful  clock. 

"  At  the  first  stroke  of  twelve,  Mr.  Midwin- 
ter," said  the  major,  quite  eagerly,  "keep  your 
eye  on  the  figure  of  Time :  he  will  move  bis 
scythe,  and  point  it  downward  to  the  glass 
pedestal.  You  will  next  see  a  little  printed 
card  appear  behind  the  glass,  which  will  tell  you 
the  day  of  the  month  and  the  day  of  the  week. 
At  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock  Time  will  lift  his 
scythe  again  into  its  former  position,  and  the 
chimes  will  ring  a  peal.  The  peal  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  playing  of  a  tune — the  favorite 
march  of  my  old  regiment — and  then  the  final 
performance  of  the  clock  will  follow.  The  sen- 
try-boxes, which  you  may  observe  at  each  side, 
will  both  open  at  the  same  moment.  In  one  of 
them  you  will  see  the  sentinel  appear ;  and,  from 
the  other,  a  corporal  and  two  privates  will  march 
across  the  platform  to  relieve  the  guard,  and 
will  then  disappear,  leaving  the  new  sentinel  at 
his  post.  I  must  ask  your  kind  allowances  for 
this  last  part  of  the  performance.  The  machin- 
ery is  a  little  complicated,  and  there  are  defects 
in  it  which  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  remedying  as  I  could  wish.  Some- 
times the  figures  go  all  wrong,  and  sometimes 
they  go  all  right.  I  hope  they  may  do  their 
best  on  the  occasion  of  your  seeing  them  for  the 
first  time." 

As  the  major,  posted  near  his  clock,  said  the 
last  words,  his  little  audience  of  three,  assem- 
bled at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  saw  the 


hour-hand  and  the  minute-hand  on  the  dial  point 
together  to  twelve.  The  first  stroke  sounded, 
and  Time,  true  to  the  signal,  moved  his  scythe. 
The  day  of  the  month  and  the  day  of  the  week 
announced  themselves  in  print  through  the  glass 
pedestal  next ;  Midwinter  applauding  their  ap- 
pearance with  a  noisy  exaggeration  of  surprise, 
which  Miss  Milroy  mistook  for  coarse  sarcasm 
directed  at  her  father's  pursuits,  and  which  Allan 
(seeing  that  she  was  offended)  attempted  to 
moderate  by  touching  the  elbow  of  his  friend. 
Meanwhile  the  performances  of  the  clock  went 
on.  At  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  Time  lifted 
his  scythe  again,  the  chimes  rang,  the  march 
tune  of  the  major's  old  regiment  followed;  and 
the  crowning  exhibition  of  the  relief  of  the  guard 
announced  itself  in  a  preliminary  trembling  of 
the  sentry-boxes,  and  a  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  major  at  the  back  of  the  clock. 

The  performance  began  with  the  opening  of 
the  sentry-box  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
platform,  as  punctually  as  could  be  desired  :  the 
door  on  the  other  side,  however,  was  less  tract- 
able— it  remained  obstinately  closed.  Unaware 
of  this  hitch  in  the  proceedings,  the  corporal 
and  his  two  privates  appeared  in  their  places  in 
a  state  of  perfect  discipline,  tottered  out  across 
the  platform,  all  three  trembling  in  every  limb, 
dashed  themselves  headlong  against  the  closed 
door  on  the  other  side,  and  failed  in  producing 
the  smallest  impression  on  the  immovable  sentry 
presumed  to  be  within.    An  intermittent  click- 
ing, as  of  the  major's  keys  and  tools  at  work, 
was  heard  in  the  machinery.    The  corporal  and 
his  two  privates  suddenly  returned,  backward, 
across  the  platform,  and  shut  themselves  up  with 
a  bang  inside  their  own  door.    Exactly  at  the 
same  moment  the  other  door  opened  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  provoking  sentry  appeared 
with  the  utmost  deliberation  at  his  post,  waiting 
to  be  relieved.    He  was  allowed  to  wait.  No- 
thing happened  in  the  other  box  but  an  occa- 
sional knocking  inside  the  door,  as  if  the  cor- 
poral and  his  privates  were  impatient  to  be  let 
out.     The  clicking  of  the  major's  tools  was 
heard  again  among  the  machinery ;  the  corporal 
and  his  party,  suddenly  restored  to  liberty,  ap- 
peared in  a  violent  hurry,  and  spun  furiously 
across  the  platform.    Quick  as  they  were,  how- 
ever, the  hitherto  deliberate  sentry  on  the  other 
side,  now  perversely  showed  himself  to  be  quicker 
still.    He  disappeared  like  lightning  into  his 
own  premises,  the  door  closed  smartly  after  him, 
the  corporal  and  his  privates  dashed  themselves 
headlong  against  it  for  the  second  time,  and  the 
major  appearing  again  round  the  corner  of  the 
clock,  asked  his  audience  innocently,  "if  they 
would  be  good  enough  to  tell  him  whether  any 
thing  had  gone  wrong?" 

The  fantastic  absurdity  of  the  exhibition, 
heightened  by  Major  Milroy's  grave  inquiry  at 
the  end  of  it,  was  so  irresistibly  ludicrous  that 
the  visitors  shouted  with  laughter;  and  even 
Miss  Milroy,  with  all  her  consideration  for  her 
father's  sensitive  pride  in  his  clock,  could  not 
restrain  herself  from  joining  in  the  merriment 
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which  the  catastrophe  of  the  puppets  had  pro- 
voked. But  there  are  limits  even  to  the  license 
of  laughter;  and  these  limits  -were  ere  long  so 
outrageously  overstepped  by  one  of  the  little 
party  as  to  have  the  effect  of  almost  instantly 
silencing  the  other  two.  The  fever  of  Mid- 
winter's false  spirits  flamed  out  into  sheer  delir- 
ium as  the  performance  of  the  puppets  came  to 
an  end.  His  paroxysms  of  laughter  followed 
each  other  with  such  convulsive  violence  that 
Miss  Milroy  started  back  from  him  in  alarm, 
and  even  the  patient  major  turned  on  him  with 
a  look  which  said  plainly,  Leave  the  room ! 
Allan,  wisely-impulsive  for  once  in  his  life, 
seized  Midwinter  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  him 
out  by  main  force  into  the  garden,  and  thence 
into  the  park  beyond. 

"Good Heavens  !  what  has  come  to  you ?"  he 
exclaimed,  shrinking  back  from  the  tortured  face 
before  him,  as  he  stopped  and  looked  close  at  it 
for  the  first  time. 

For  the  moment  Midwinter  was  incapable  of 
answering.  The  hysterical  paroxysm  was  pass- 
ing from  one  extrenyj  to  the  other.  He  leaned 
against  a  tree,  sobbing  and  gasping  for  breath, 
and  stretched  out  his  hand  in  mute  entreaty  to 
Allan  to  give  him  time. 

"  You  had  better  not  have  nursed  me  through 
my  fever,"  he  said,  faintly,  as  soon  as  he  could 
speak.  "I'm  mad  and  miserable,  Allan  —  I 
have  never  recovered  it.  Go  back  and  ask  them 
to  forgive  me ;  I  am  ashamed  to  go  and  ask 
them  myself.  I  can't  tell  how  it  happened — I 
can  only  as£  your  pardon  and  theirs."  He 
turned  aside  his  head  quickly  so  at  to  conceal 
his  face.  "Don't  stop  here,"  he  said;  "don't 
look  at  me — I  shall  soon  get  over  it."  Allan 
still  hesitated,  and  begged  hard  to  be  allowed 
to  take  him  back  to  the  house.  It  was  useless. 
"You  break  my  heart  with  your  kindness,"  he 
burst  out,  passionately.  "  For  God's  sake  Leave 
me  by  myself!" 

Allan  went  back  to  the  cottage  and  pleaded 
there  for  indulgence  to  Midwinter,  with  an  earn- 
estness and  simplicity  which  raised  him  im- 
mensely in  the  major's  estimation,  but  which 
totally  failed  to  produce  the  same  favorable  im- 
pression on  Miss  Milroy.  Little  as  she  herself 
suspected  it,  she  was  fond  enough  of  Allan  al- 
ready to  be  jealous  of  Allan's  friend. 

"  How  excessively  absurd  !"  she  thought,  pet- 
tishly. "As  if  either  papa  or  I  considered  such 
a  person  of  the  slightest  consequence!" 

"You  will  kindly  suspend  your  opinion,  won't 
you,  Major  Milroy?"  said  Allan  in  his  hearty 
way  at  parting. 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure!"  replied  the 
major,  cordially  shaking  hands. 

"  And  you,  too,  Miss  Milroy  ?"  added  Allan. 

Miss  Milroy  made  a  mercilessly  formal  bow. 
"  My  opinion,  Mr.  Armadale,  is  not  of  the  slight- 
est consequence." 

Allan  left  the  cottage  sorely  puzzled  to  ac- 
count for  Miss  Milroy 's  sudden  coolness  toward 
him.  His  grand  idea  of  conciliating  the  whole 
neighborhood  by  becoming  a  married  man  un- 


I  derwent  some  modification  as  he  closed  the  gar- 

,  den-gate  behind  him.  The  virtue  called  Pru- 
dence and  the  Squire  of  Thorpe- Ambrose  be- 

j  came  personally  acquainted  with  each  other,  on 
this  occasion,  for  the  first  time;  and  Allan,  en- 

j  tering  headlong  as  usual  on  the  high-road  to 
moral  improvement,  actually  decided  on  doing 
nothing  in  a  hurry  ! 

A  man  who  is  entering  on  a  course  of  refor- 
mation ought,  if  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  to  be 
a  man  engaged  in  an  essentially  inspiriting  pur- 
suit. But  virtue  is  not  always  its  own  reward ; 
and  the  way  that  leads  to  reformation  is  re- 
markably ill-lighted  for  so  respectable  a  thor- 
oughfare. Allan  seemed  to  have  caught  the 
infection  of  his  friend's  despondency.  As  he 
walked  home  he,  too,  began  to  doubt— in  his 
widely-different  way,  and  for  his  widely-differ- 
ent reasons — whether  the  life  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose was  promising  quite  as  fairly  for  the  fu- 
ture as  it  had  promised  at  first 
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Two  messages  were  waiting  for  Allan  when 
he  returned  to  the  house.  One  had  been  left 
by  Midwinter.  "He  had  gone  out  for  a  long 
walk,  and  Mr.  Arnuulale  was  not  to  be  alarmed 
if  he  did  not  get  back  till  late  in  the  day." 
The  other  message  had  been  left  by  "a  person 
from  Mr.  Pedgift's  oflice,"  who  had  called,  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  while  the  two  gentle- 
men were  away  at  the  major's.  "Mr.  Bash- 
wood's  respects,  and  he  would  have  the  honor 
of  waiting  on  Mr.  Armadale  again  in  the  course 
of  the  evening." 

Toward  live  o'clock  Midwinter  returned,  pale 
and  silent.  Allan  hastened  to  assure  him  that 
his  peace  was  made  at  the  cottage;  and  then, 
to  change  the  subject,  mentioned  Mr.  Bash- 
wood's  message.  Midwinter's  mind  was  so  pre- 
occupied or  so  languid  that  he  hardly  seemed  to 
lvim-Hibcr  the  name.  Allan  was  obliged  to  re- 
mind him  that  Bashwood  was  the  elderly  clerk 
whom  Mr.  Pedgift  had  sent  to  be  his  instructor 
in  the  duties  of  the  steward's  office.  He  listened 
without  making  any  remark,  and  withdrew  to 
his  room  to  rest  till  dinner-time. 

Left  by  himself,  Allan  went  into  the  library 
to  try  if  he  could  while  away  the  time  over  a 
book.  He  took  many  volumes  off  the  shelves  • 
and  put  a  few  of  them  back  again — and  there 
he  ended.  Miss  Milroy  contrived  in  some  mys- 
terious manner  to  get,  in  this  case,  between  the 
reader  and  the  books.  Her  formal  bow,  and 
her  merciless  parting  speech,  dwelt,  try  how  he 
might  to  forget  them,  on  Allan's  mind ;  he  be- 
gan to  grow  more  and  more  anxious  as  the  idle 
hour  wore  on  to  recover  his  lost  place  in  her 
favor.  To  call  again  that  day  at  the  cottage, 
and  ask  if  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
offend  her,  was  impossible.  To  put  the  ques- 
tion in  writing  with  the  needful  nicety  of  ex- 
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prcssion  proved,  on  trying  the  experiment,  to 
be  a  task  beyond  his  literary  reach.  After  a 
turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room,  with  his  pen 
in  his  mouth,  he  decided  on  the  more  diplomatic 
course  (which  happened,  in  this  case,  to  be  the 
easiest  course  too),  of  writing  to  Miss  Milroy  as 
cordially  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  of 
testing  his  position  in  her  good  graces  by  the 
answer  that  she  sent  him  back.  An  invitation 
of  some  kind  (including  her  father,  of  course, 
but  addressed  directly  to  herself)  was  plainly 
the  right  thing  to  oblige  her  to  send  a  written 
reply — but  here  the  difficulty  occurred  of  what 
the  invitation  was  to  be.  A  ball  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  his  present  position  with  the  resi- 
dent gentry.  A  dinner-party,  with  no  indis- 
pensable elderly  lady  on  the  premises  to  receive 
Miss  Milroy — except  Mrs.  Gripper,  who  could 
only  receive  her  in  the  kitchen — was  equally 
out  of  the  question.  What  was  the  invitation 
to  be  ?  Never  backward,  when  he  wanted  help, 
in  asking  for  it  right  and  left  in  every  available 
direction,  Allan,  feeling  himself  at  the  end  of 
his  own  resources,  coolly  rang  the  bell,  and  as- 
tonished the  servant  who  answered  it  by  inquir- 
ing how  the  late  family  at  Thorpe- Ambrose  used 
to  amuse  themselves,  and  what  sort  of  invita- 
tions they  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  their 
friends. 

"The  family  did  what  the  rest  of  the  gentry 
did,  Sir,"  said  the  man,  staring  at  his  master  in 
utter  bewilderment.  "They  gave  dinner-parties 
and  balls.  And  in  fine  summer  weather,  Sir, 
like  this,  they  sometimes  had  lawn-parties  and 
picnics — " 

"That'll  do!"  shouted  Allan.  "A  picnic's 
just  the  thing  to  please  her.  Richard,  you're 
an  invaluable  man — you  may  go  down  stairs 
again." 

Richard  retired  Avondcring,  and  Richard's 
master  seized  his  ready  pen  : 

"Dear  Miss  Milroy, — Since  I  left  you  it 
has  suddenly  struck  me  that  we  might  have  a 
picnic.  A  little  change  and  amusement  (what 
I  should  call  a  good  shaking-up  if  I  wasn't  writ- 
ing to  a  young  lady)  is  just  the  thing  for  you 
after  being  so  long  indoors  lately  in  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy 's  room.  A  picnic  is  a  change,  and  (when 
the  wine  is  good)  amusement  too.  Will  you 
ask  the  major  if  he  will  consent  to  the  picnic, 
and  come  ?  And  if  you  have  got  any  friends  in 
the  neighborhood  who  like  a  picnic,  pray  ask 
them  too — for  I  have  got  none.  It  shall  be  your 
picnic,  but  I  will  provide  every  thing  and  take 
every  body.  You  shall  choose  the  day,  and  we 
will  picnic  where  you  like.  I  have  set  my  heart 
on  this  picnic.    Believe  me,  ever  yours, 

"Allan  Armadale." 

On  reading  over  his  composition  before  seal- 
ing it  up4  Allan  frankly  acknowledged  to  him- 
self this  time  that  it  was  not  quite  faultless. 
"  '  Picnic'  comes  in  a  little  too  often,"  he  said. 
"Never  mind — if  she  likes  the  idea  she  won't 
quarrel  with  that."    He  sent  off  the  letter  on 


the  spot,  with  strict  instructions  to  the  messenger 
to  wait  for  a  reply. 

In  half  an  hour  the  answer  came  back  on 
scented  paper,  without  an  erasure  any  where, 
fragrant  to  smell  and  beautiful  to  see. 

The  presentation  of  the  naked  truth  is  one  of 
those  exhibitions  from  which  the  native  deli- 
cacy of  the  female  mind  seems  instinctively  to 
revolt.  Never  were  the  tables  turned  more  com- 
pletely than  they  were  now  turned  on  Allan  by 
his  fair  correspondent.  Machiavelli  himself 
would  never  have  suspected,  from  Miss  Milroy's 
letter,  how  heartily  she  had  repented  her  petu- 
lance to  the  young  squire  as  soon  as  his  back 
was  turned,  and  how  extravagantly  delighted 
she  was  when  his  invitation  was  placed  in  her 
hands.  Her  letter  was  the  composition  of  a 
model  young  lady  whose  emotions  are  all  kept 
under  parental  lock  and  key,  and  served  out  for 
her  judiciouslyas  occasion  mayrequire.  "Papa" 
appeared  quite  as  frequently  in  Miss  Milroy's  re- 
ply as  "picnic"  had  appeared  in  Allan's  invita- 
tion. "Papa"  had  been  as  considerately  kind 
as  Mr.  Armadale  in  wishing  to  procure  her  a 
little  change  and  amusement,  and  had  offered 
to  forego  his  usual  quiet  habits,  and  join  the  pic- 
nic. With  "papa's"  sanction,  therefore,  she  ac- 
cepted, with  much  pleasure,  Mr.  Armadale's  pro- 
posal;  and,  at  "papa's"  suggestion,  she  would 
presume  on  Mr.  Armadale's  kindness  to  add  two 
friends  of  theirs,  recently  settled  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose, to  the  picnic  party — a  widow  lady  and 
her  son ;  the  latter  in  holy  orders,  and  in  deli- 
cate health.  If  Tuesday  next  would  suit  Mr. 
Armadale,  Tuesday  next  would  suit  "papa" — 
being  the  first  day  he  could  spare  from  repairs 
which  were  required  by  his  clock.  The  rest,  by 
"  papa's"  advice,  she  would  beg  to  leave  entire- 
ly in  Mr.  Armadale's  hands;  and  in  the  mean 
time  she  would  remain,  with  "papa's"  compli- 
ments, Mr.  Armadale's  truly — "  Eleanor  Mil- 
roy." Who  would  ever  have  supposed  that  the 
writer  of  that  letter  had  jumped  for  joy  when 
Allan's  invitation  arrived  ?  Who  would  ever 
have  suspected  that  there  was  an  entry  already 
in  Miss  Milroy's  diary,  under  that  day's  date,  to 
this  effect:  "The  sweetest,  dearest  letter  from 
I-knoic-icho ;  I'll  never  behave  unkindly  to  him 
again  as  long  as  I  live?"  As  for  Allan,  he  was 
charmed  with  the  success  of  his  manoeuvre.  Miss 
Milroy  had  accepted  his  invitation — consequent- 
ly Miss  Milroy  was  not  offended  with  him.  It 
was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  mention  the  cor- 
respondence to  his  friend  when  they  met  at  din- 
ner. But  there  was  something  in  Midwinter's 
face  and  manner  (even  plain  enough  for  Allan 
to  see)  which  warned  him  to  wait  a  little  before 
he  said  any  thing  to  revive  the  painful  subject 
of  their  visit  to  the  cottage.  By  common  con- 
sent they  both  avoided  all  topics  connected  with 
Thorpe-Ambrose — not  even  the  visit  from  Mr. 
Bashwood,  which  was  to  come  with  the  even- 
ing, being  referred  to  by  either  of  them.  All 
through  the  dinner  they  drifted  farther  and  far- 
ther back  into  the  old  endless  talk  of  past  times 
about  ships  and  sailing.    When  the  butler  with- 
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drew  from  his  attendance  at  table,  he  came  down 
stairs  with  a  nautical  problem  on  his  mind,  and 
asked  his  fellow-servants  if  they  any  of  them 
knew  the  relative  merits  "on  a  wind,"  and  "  off 
a  wind,"  of  a  schooner  and  a  brig. 

The  two  young  men  had  sat  longer  at  table 
than  usual  that  day.  When  they  went  out  into 
the  garden  with  their  cigars,  the  summer  twi- 
light fell  gray  and  dim  on  lawn  and  flower-bed, 
and  narrowed  round  them  by  slow  degrees  the 
softly-fading  circle  of  the  distant  view.  The 
dew  was  heavy  ;  and  after  a  few  minutes  in  the 
garden,  they  agreed  to  go  back  to  the  dryer  ground 
on  the  drive  in  front  of  the  house. 

They  were  close  to  the  turning  which  led  into 
the  shrubbery  when  there  suddenly  glided  out 
on  them,  from  behind  the  foliage,  a  softly-step- 
ping black  figure — a  shadow  moving  darkly 
through  the  dim  evening  light.  Midwinter 
started  back  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  even  the  less 
finely-strung  nerves  of  his  friend  were  shaken 
for  the  moment. 

"Who  the  devil  aro  you?"  cried  Allan. 

The  figure  bared  its  head  in  the  gray  light,  and 
came  slowly  a  step  nearer.  Midwinter  advanced 
a  step  on  his  side,  and  looked  closer.  It  was 
the  man  of  the  timid  manners  and  the  mourn- 
ing garments,  of  whom  he  had  asked  the  way  t»> 
Thorpe-Ambrose  where  the  three  roads  met. 

"  Who  arc  you?"  repeated  Allan. 

"I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  faltered  the 
stranger,  stepping  back  again  confusedly.  "The 
servants  told  me  I  should  find  Mr.  Armadale — " 

"What,  are  you  Mr.  Bashwood  ?" 

"Yes,  if  you  please,  Sir." 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  speaking  to  you  so 
roughly,"  said  Allan,  "  but  the  faet  is,  you  rath- 
er startled  me.  My  name  is  Armadale  (put  on 
your  hat,  pray),  and  this  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Mid- 
winter, who  wants  your  help  in  the  steward's 
office." 

"We  hardly  stand  in  need  of  an  introduc- 
tion," said  Midwinter.  "I  met  Mr.  jBashwood 
out  walking  a  few  days  since,  and  he  was  kind 
enough  to  direct  me  when  I  had  lost  my  way." 

"Put  on  your  hat,"  reiterated  Allan,  as 
Mr.  Bashwood,  still  bareheaded,  stood  bowing 
speechlessly,  jiow  to  one  of  the  young  men,  and 
now  to  the  other.  "My  good  Sir,  put  on  your 
hat,  and  let  me  show  you  the  way  back  to  the 
house.  Excuse  me  for  noticing  it,"  added  Al- 
lan, as  the  man,  in  sheer  nervous  helplessness, 
let  his  hat  fall,  instead  of  putting  it  back  on  his 
head;  "but  you  seem  a  little  out  of  sorts — a 
glass  of  good  wine  will  do  you  no  harm  before 
you  and  my  friend  come  to  business.  Where- 
abouts did  you  meet  with  Mr.  Bashwood,  Mid- 
winter, when  you  lost  your  way  ?"' 

"I  am  too  ignorant  of  the  neighborhood  to 
know.    I  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Bashwood." 

"  Come,  tell  us  where  it  was,"  said  Allan, 
trying,  a  little  too  abruptly,  to  set  the  man  at 
his  ease,  as  they  all  three  walked  back  to  the 
house. 

The  measure  of  Mr.  Bashwood's  constitution- 
al timidity  seemed  to  be  filled  to  the  brim  by  the 


loudness  of  Allan's  voice,  and  the  bluntness  of 
Allan's  request.  He  ran  over  in  the  same  fee- 
ble flow  of  words  with  which  he  had  deluged 
Midwinter  on  the  occasion  when  they  first  met. 

"It  was  on  the  road,  Sir,"  he  began,  ad- 
dressing himself  alternately  to  Allan,  whom  he 
called  "Sir,"  and  to  Midwinter,  whom  he  called 
by  his  name,  "  I  mean,  if  you  please,  on  the 
road  to  little  Gill  Beck.  A  singular  name,  Mr. 
Midwinter,  and  a  singular  place  ;  I  don't  mean 
the  village  ;  I  mean  the  neighborhood — I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  mean  the  'Broads,'  beyond  the 
neighborhood.  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard 
of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  Sir?  What  they  call 
lakes  in  other  parts  of  England  they  call  Broads 
here.  The  Broads  arc  quite  numerous  ;  I  think 
they  would  repay  a  visit.  You  would  have  seen 
the  first  of  them,  Mr.  Midwinter,  if  you  had 
walked  on  a  few  miles  from  where  I  had  the 
honor  of  meeting  you.  Remarkably  numerous, 
the  Broads,  Sir,  situated  between  this  and  the 
sea.  About  three  miles  from  the  sea,  Mr.  Mid- 
winter—  about  three  miles.  Mostly  shallow, 
Sir,  with  rivers  running  between  them.  Beau- 
tiful; solitary.  Quite  a  watery  country,  Mr. 
Midwinter;  quite  separate,  as  it  were,  in  itself. 
Parties  sometimes  visit  them,  Sir  —  pleasure- 
pan  ies  in  boats.  It's  quite  a  little  net-work  of 
lakes,  or,  perhaps — yes,  perhaps  more  correctly, 
pools.  There  is  good  sport  in  the  cold  weather. 
The  wild-fowl  are  quite  numerous.  Yes.  The 
Broads  would  repay  a  visit,  Mr.  Midwinter,  the 
next  time  you  are  walking  that  way.  The  dis- 
tance from  here  to  Little  Gill  Beck,  and  then 
from  Little  Gill  Beck  to  Girdler  Broad,  w  hich  is 
the  first  you  come  to,  is  altogether  not  more — " 
In  sheer  nervous  inability  to  leave  off,  he  would 
apparently  have  gone  on  talking  of  the  Norfolk 
Broads  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  if  one  of  his 
two  listeners  had  not  unceremoniously  cut  him 
short  before  he  could  find  his  way  into  a  new 
sentence. 

"Are  the  Broads  within  an  easy  day's  drive 
there  and  back,  from  this  house  ?"  asked  Allan  ; 
feeling,  if  they  were,  that  the  place  for  the  pic- 
nic was  discovered  already. 

"  Oh  yes,  Sir  ;  a  nice  drive — quite  a  nice  easy 
drive  from  this  beautiful  place!" 

They  were  by  this  time  ascending  the  portico 
steps;  Allan  leading  the  way  up,  and  calling  to 
Midwinter  and  Mr.  Bashwood  to  follow  him  into 
the  library,  where  there  was  a  lighted  lamp.  In 
the  interval  which  elapsed  before  the  wine  made 
its  appearance,  Midwinter  looked  at  his  chance 
acquaintance  of  the  high-road  with  strangely- 
mingled  feelings  of  compassion  and  distrust — of 
compassion  that  strengthened  in  spite  of  him  ; 
of  distrust  that  persisted  in  diminishing,  try  as 
he  might  to  encourage  it  to  grow.  There, 
perched  comfortless  on  the  edge  of  his  chair, 
sat  the  poor  broken-down  nervous  wretch,  in 
his  worn  black  garments,  with  his  watery  eyes, 
his  honest  old  outspoken  wig,  his  miserable  mo- 
hair stock,  and  his  false  teeth  that  were  incapa- 
ble of  deceiving  any  body — there  he  sat,  polite- 
ly ill  at  ease  ;  now  shrinking  in  the  glare  of  the 
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lamp,  now  wincing  under  the  shock  of  Allan's 
sturdy  voice ;  a  man  with  the  wrinkles  of  sixty 
years  in  his  face,  and  the  manners  of  a  child  in 
the  presence  of  strangers  ;  an  object  of  pity  sure- 
ly, if  ever  there  was  a  pitiable  object  yet ! 

"Whatever  else  you're  afraid  of,  Mr.  Bash- 
wood,"  cried  Allan,  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine, 
"  don't  be  afraid  of  that !  There  isn't  a  head- 
ache in  a  hogshead  of  it !  Make  yourself  com- 
fortable ;  I'll  leave  you  and  Mr.  Midwinter  to 
talk  your  business  over  by  yourselves.  It's  all 
in  Mr.  Midwinter's  hands ;  he  acts  for  me,  and 
settles  every  thing  at  his  own  discretion." 

He  said  those  words  with  a  cautious  choice 
of  expression  very  uncharacteristic  of  him,  and 
without  further  explanation,  made  abruptly  for 
the  door.  Midwinter,  sitting  near  it,  noticed 
his  face  as  he  went  out.  Easy  as  the  way  was 
into  Allan's  favor,  Mr.  Bashwood,  beyond  all 
kind  of  doubt,  had  in  some  unaccountable  man- 
ner failed  to  find  it ! 

The  two  strangely-assorted  companions  were 
left  together — parted  widely,  as  it  seemed  on 
the  surface,  from  any  possible  interchange  of 
sympathy ;  drawn  invisibly  one  to  the  other, 
nevertheless,  by  those  magnetic  similarities  of 
temperament  which  overleap  all  difference  of 
age  or  station,  and  defy  all  apparent  incongrui- 
ties of  mind  and  character.  From  the  moment 
when  Allan  left  the  room  the  hidden  Influence 
that  works  in  darkness  began  slowly  to  draw  the 
two  men  together,  across  the  great  social  desert 
which  had  lain  between  them  up  to  this  day. 

Midwinter  was  the  first  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject of  the  interview. 

"May  I  ask,"  he  began,  "if  you  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  my  position  here,  and  if 
you  know  why  it  is  that  I  require  your  assist- 
ance ?" 

Mr.  Bashwood — still  hesitating  and  still  timid, 
but  manifestly  relieved  by  Allan's  departure — 
sat  farther  back  in  his  chair,  and  ventured  on 
fortifying  himself  with  a  modest  little  sip  of 
wine. 

"Yes,  Sir,"  he  replied;  "Mr.  Pedgift  in- 
formed me  of  all — at  least  I  think  I  may  say  so 
— of  all  the  circumstances.  I  am  to  instruct, 
or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  to  advise — " 

"No,  Mr.  Bashwood;  the  first  word  was  the 
best  word  of  the  two.  I  am  quite  ignorant  of 
the  duties  which  Mr.  Armadale's  kindness  has 
induced  him  to  intrust  to  me.  If  I  understand 
right,  there  can  be  no  question  of  your  capacity 
to  instruct  me,  for  you  once  filled  a  steward's 
situation  yourself.  May  I  inquire  where  it 
Avas  ?" 

"At  Sir  John  Mellowship's,  Sir,  in  West 
Norfolk.  Perhaps  you  would  like — I  have  got 
it  with  me — to  see  my  testimonial  ?  Sir  John 
might  have  dealt  more  kindly  with  me — but  I 
have  no  complaint  to  make;  it's  all  done  and 
over  now !"  His  watery  eyes  looked  more  wa- 
tery still,  and  the  trembling  in  his  hands  spread 
to  his  lips  as  he  produced  an  old  dingy  letter 
from  his  pocket-book,  and  laid  it  open  on  the 
table. 


The  testimonial  was  very  briefly  a'nd  very 
coldly  expressed,  but  it  was  conclusive  as  far  as 
it  went.  Sir  John  considered  it  only  right  to 
say  that  he  had  no  complaint  to  make  of  any 
want  of  capacity  or  integrity  in  his  steward.  If 
Mr.  Bashwood's  domestic  position  had  been 
compatible  with  the  continued  performance  of 
his  duties  on  the  estate,  Sir  John  would  have 
been  glad  to  keep  him.  As  it  was,  embarrass- 
ments caused  by  the  state  of  Mr.  Bashwood's 
personal  affairs  had  rendered  it  undesirable  that 
he  should  continue  in  Sir  John's  service ;  and 
on  that  ground,  and  that  only,  his  employer  and 
he  had  parted.  Such  was  Sir  John's  testimony 
to  Mr.  Bashwood's  character.  As  Midwinter 
read  the  last  lines,  he  thought  of  another  testi- 
monial, still  in  his  own  possession — of  the  writ- 
ten character  which  they  had  given  him  at  the 
school,  when  they  turned  their  sick  usher  adrift 
in  the  world.  His  superstition  (distrusting  all 
new  events  and  all  new  faces  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose) still  doubted  the  man  before  him  as  ob- 
stinately as  ever.  But  when  he  now  tried  to 
put  those  doubts  into  words,  his  heart  upbraided 
him,  and  he  laid  the  letter  on  the  table  in  si- 
lence. 

The  sudden  pause  in  the  conversation  ap- 
peared to  startle  Mr.  Bashwood.  He  comforted 
himself  with  another  little  sip  of  wine,  and,  leav- 
ing the  letter  untouched,  burst  irrepressibly  into 
words,  as  if  the  silence  was  quite  unendurable  to 
him. 

"  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  question,  Sir,"  he 
began.  "  Mr.  Pedgift  told  me  that  I  must  an- 
swer questions,  because  I  was  applying  for  a 
place  of  trust.  Mr.  Pedgift  said,  neither  you 
nor  Mr.  Armadale  were  likely  to  think  the  tes- 
timonial sufficient  of  itself.  Sir  John  doesn't 
say — he  might  have  put  it  more  kindly,  but  I 
don't  complain — Sir  John  doesn't  say  what  the 
troubles  were  that  lost  me  my  place.  Perhaps 
you  might  wish  to  know — ?"  He  stopped  con- 
fusedly, looked  at  the  testimonial,  and  said  no 
more. 

"If  no  interests  but  mine  were  concerned  in 
the  matter,"  rejoined  Midwinter,  "the  testi- 
monial would,  I  assure  you,  be  quite  enough  to 
satisfy  me.  But  while  I  am  learning  my  new. 
duties,  the  person  who  teaches  me  will  be  really 
and  truly  the  steward  of  my  friend's  estate.  I 
am  very  unwilling  to  ask  you  to  speak  on  what 
may  be  a  painful  subject,  and  I  am  sadly  inex- 
perienced in  putting  such  questions  as  I  ought 
to  put ;  but  perhaps,  in  Mr.  Armadale's  inter- 
ests, I  ought  to  know  something  more,  either 
from  yourself,  or  from  Mr.  Pedgift,  if  you  prefer 
it — "  He,  too,  stopped  confusedly,  looked  at 
the  testimonial,  and  said  no  more. 

There  was  another  moment  of  silence.  The 
night  was  warm,  and  Mr.  Bashwood,  among  his 
other  misfortunes,  had  the  deplorable  infirmity 
of  perspiring  at  the  palms  of  the  hands.  He 
took  out  a  miserable  little  cotton  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, rolled  it  up  into  a  ball,  and  softly 
dabbed  it  to  and  fro,  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
with  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum.  Performed 
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by  other  men,  under  other  circumstances,  the  honestly.  His  employer!  consented  at  my  en- 
action might  have  been  ridiculous.  Performed  treaty  to  let  him  oft'  without  prosecuting.  I 
by  this  man,  at  the  crisis  of  the  interview,  the  begged  very  hard — I  was  fond  of  my  son  James 
action  was  horrible.  j  — and  I  took  him  home,  and  did  my  best  to  re- 

"Mr.  Pedgift's  time  is  too  valuable,  Sir,  to  form  him.    He  wouldn't  stay  with  me ;  he  went 

be  wasted  on  me,"  he  said.     "I  will  mention  away  again  to  London  ;  he — I  beg  your  pardon, 

what  ought  to  be  mentioned  myself — if  you  will  Sir!     I'm  afraid  I'm  confusing  things  ;  I'm 

please  to  allow  me.    I  have  been  unfortunate  afraid  I'm  wandering  from  the  point?" 

in  my  family.    It  was  very  hard  to  bear,  though  "No,  no,"  said  Midwinter,  kindly.     "If  you 

it  seems  not  much  to  tell.    My  wife — "    One  think  it  right  to  tell  me  this  sad  story,  tell  it  in 

of  his  hands  closed  fast  on  the  pockct-handker-  your  own  w  ay.    Have  you  seen  your  son  since 

chief;  he  moistened  his  dry  lips,  struggled  with  he  left  you  to  go  to  London?'' 

himself,  and  went  on.  "No,  Sir.    He's  in  London  still  for  all  I 

"My  wife,  Sir,"  he  resumed,  "stood  a  little  know.  When  I  last  heard  of  him  he  was  get- 
in  my  way  ;  she  did  me  (I  am  afraid  I  must  con-  ting  his  bread — not  very  creditably.  He  w  as 
fess)  some  injury  with  Sir  John.  Soon  after  I  employed,  under  the  Inspector,  at  the  Private 
got  the  steward's  situation  she  contracted — she  Inquiry  Office  in  Shadyside  Place." 
took — she  fell  into  habits  (I  hardly  know  how  He  spoke  those  words — apparently  (as  events 
to  say  it)  of  drinking.  I  couldn't  break  her  of  then  stood)  the  most  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in 
it,  and  I  couldn't  always  conceal  it  from  Sir  hand  that  hid  yet  escaped  him  ;  actually  (as 
John's  knowledge.  She  broke  out,  and — and —  events  we  re  soon  to  be)  the  most  vitally  import- 
tried  his  patience  once  or  twice,  when  he  came  ant  that  he  had  uttered  yet — he  spoke  those 
to  my  office  on  business.  Sir  John  excused  it,  words  absently,  looking  about  him  in  confusion, 
not  vary  kindly;  but  still  he  excused  it.  I  ami  trying  vainly  to  recover  the  lost  thread  of  his 
don't  complain  of  Sir  John;  I — I  don't  corn-  narrative. 

plain,  now,  of  my  wife."    lie  pointed  a  trem-  Midw-intcreornpassionntely  helped  him.  "You 

bling  finger  at  his  miserable  crape-covered  beaver  were  telling  me,"  he  said,  "that  your  son  bad 

hat  on  the  lloor.     "I'm  in  mourning  for  her,"  been  the  cause  of  your  losing  your  place.  How 

he  said,  faintly.     "  She  died  nearly  a  year  ago,  did  that  happen?" 

in  the  county  asylum  here."  "In  this  way,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Bashwood,  gct- 
His  mouth  began  to  work  convulsively.  He  ting  back  again  excitedly  into  the  right  train 
took  up  the  glass  of  wine  at  his  side,  and,  in-  of  thought.  "His  employers  consented  to  let 
stead  of  sipping  it  this  time,  drained  it  to  the  him  off — but  they  came  down  on  his  security; 
bottom.  "I'm  not  much  used  to  wine.  Sir,"  ami  I  was  the  man.  I  suppose  they  were  not  to 
he  said,  conscious,  apparently,  of  the  fiush  that  blame:  the  security  covered  their  loss.  Icouldn't 
flew  into  his  face  as  he  drank,  and  still  ob-  pay  it  all  out  of  my  savings ;  I  had  to  borrow — 
servant  of  the  obligations  of  politeness  amidst  all  on  the  word  of  a  man.  Sir,  I  couldn't  help  it — I 
the  misery  of  the  recollections  that  he  was  call-  had  to  borrow  .  My  creditor  pressed  me;  it  seem- 
ing up.  ed  cruel,  but  if  he  w  anted  the  money.  I  rappOM 
"I  beg,  Mr.  Bash  wood,  you  will  not  distress  it  was  only  just.  I  was  sold  out  of  house  and 
yourself  by  telling  me  any  more,"  said  Midwin-  home.  I  dare  say  other  gentlemen  would  have 
ter,  recoiling  from  any  further  sanction  on  his  said  what  Sir  John  said;  I  daresay  most  people 
part  of  a  disclosure  which  had  already  bared  the  would  have  refused  to  keep  a  stew  ard  w  ho  had 
sorrows  of  the  unhappy  man  before  him  to  the  had  the  bailiffs  after  him,  and  his  furniture  sold 
quick.  in  the  neighborhood.  That  was  how  it  ended, 
"I'm  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir."  replied  Mr.  Mr.  Midwinter.  I  needn't  detain  you  any  lon- 
Bashwood.  "But  if  I  don't  detain  you  too  ger — here  is  Sir  John's  address,  if  you  wish  to 
.long,  and  if  you  will  please  to  remember  that  apply  to  him." 

Mr.  Pedgift's  directions  to  me  were  very  par-  1     Midwinter  generously  refused  to  receive  the 

ticular — and,  besides,  I  only  mentioned  my  late  address. 

wife  because  if  she  hadn't  tried  Sir  John's  pati-  "Thank  you  kindly,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Bash- 
ence  to  begin  with,  things  might  have  turned  wood,  getting  tremulously  on  his  legs.  "There 
out  differently — "  He  paused,  gave  up  the  dis-  j  is  nothing  more,  I  think,  except — except  that 
jointed  sentence  in  which  he  had  involved  him-  Mr.  Pedgift  will  speak  for  me  if  you  wish  to  in- 
self,  and  tried  another.  "  I  had  only  two  chil-  quire  into  my  conduct  in  his  service.  I'm  very 
dren,  Sir,"  he  went  on,  advancing  to  a  new  point  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Pedgift ;  he's  a  little  rough 
in  his  narrative;  "a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  girl  j  with  me  sometimes,  but  if  he  hadn't  taken  me 
died  when  she  was  a  baby.  My  son  lived  to  into  his  office,  I  think  I  should  have  gone  to  the 
grow  up — and  it  was  my  son  who  lost  me  my  work-house  when  I  left  Sir  John,  I  was  so  broken 
place.  I  did  my  best  for  him  ;  I  got  him  into  down."  He  picked  up  his  dingy  old  hat  from 
a  respectable  office  in  London.  They  wouldn't  the  floor.  "I  won't  intrude  any  longer,  Sir. 
take  him  without  security.  I'm  afraid  it  was  I  shall  be  happy  to  call  again,  if  you  wish  to 
imprudent;  but  I  had  no  rich  friends  to  help  me  have  time  to  consider  before  you  decide." 
— and  I  became  security.  My  boy  turned  out  |  "I  want  no  time  to  consider  after  what  you 
badly,  Sir.  He — perhaps  you  will  kindly  an-  have  told  me,"  replied  Midwinter,  warmly,  his 
derstand  what  I  mean  if  I  say  he  behaved  dis-  memory  busy,  while  he  spoke,  with  the  time 
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when  he  had  told  his  story  to  Mr.  Brock,  and 
was  waiting  for  a  generous  word  in  return,  as 
the  man  before  him  was  waiting  now.  "To- 
day is  Saturday,"  he  went  on.  "Can  you  come 
and  give  me  my  first  lesson  on  Monday  morning? 
I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  added,  interrupting  Mr. 
Bash  wood's  profuse  expressions  of  acknowledg- 
ment, and  stopping  him  on  his  way  out  of  the 
room  ;  "  there  is  one  thing  we  ought  to  settle, 
ought  we  not?  We  haven't  spoken  yet  about 
your  own  interest  in  this  matter — I  mean,  about 
the  terms."  He  referred  a  little  confusedly  to 
the  pecuniary  part  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Bash- 
wood  (getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  door) 
answered  him  more  confusedly  still. 

"Any  thing,  Sir — any  thing  you  think  right. 
I  won't  intrude  any  longer — I'll  leave  it  to  you 
and  Mr.  Armadale." 

"I  will  send  for  Mr.  Armadale  if  you  like," 
said  Midwinter,  following  him  into  the  hall. 
"  But  I  am  afraid  he  has  as  little  experience  in 
matters  of  this  kind  as  I  have.  Perhaps,  if  you 
see  no  objection,  we  might  be  guided  by  Mr. 
Bcdgift?" 

Mr.  Bashwood  caught  eagerly  at  the  last  sug- 
gestion, pushing  his  retreat  while  he  spoke  as 
far  as  the  front-door.  "Yes,  Sir — oh  yes,  yes! 
nobody  better  than  Mr.  Fedgift.  Don't — pray 
don't  disturb  Mr.  Armadale!"  His  watery  eyes 
looked  quite  wild  with  nervous  alarm  as  he  turn- 
ed round  for  a  moment  in  the  light  of  the  hall- 
lamp  to  make  that  polite  request.  If  sending 
for  Allan  had  been  equivalent  to  unchaining  a 
ferocious  watch-dog  Mr;  Bashwood  could  hard- 
ly have  been  more  anxious  to  stop  the  proceed- 
ing. "I  wish  you  kindly  good-evening,  Sir," 
ho  went  on,  getting  out  to  the  steps.  "I'm 
much  obliged  to  you — I  will  be  scrupulously 
punctual  on  Monday  morning — I  hope — I  think 
— I'm  sure  you  will  soon  learn  every  thing  I  can 
teach  you.  It's  not  difficult — oh  dear,  no — not 
difficult  at  all !  I  wish  you  kindly  good-even- 
ing, Sir.  A  beautiful  night;  yes,  indeed,  a 
beautiful  night  for  a  walk  home." 

With  those  words,  all  dropping  oat  of  his  lips 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  and  without  notic- 
ing, in  his  agony  of  embarrassment  at  effecting 
his  departure,  Midwinter's  outstretched  hand, 
he  went  noiselessly  down  the  steps,  and  was  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

As  Midwinter  turned  to  re-enter  the  house 
the  dining-room  door  opened  and  his  friend  met 
him  in  the  hall. 

"  Has  Mr.  Bashwood  gone?"  asked  Allan. 

"He  has  gone,"  replied  Midwinter,  "after 
telling  me  a  very  sad  story,  and  leaving  me  a 
little  ashamed  of  myself  for  having  doubted  him 
without  any  just  cause.  I  have  arranged  that 
he  is  to  give  me  my  first  lesson  in  the  steward's 
office  on  Monday  morning." 

"All  right,"  said  Allan.  "You  needn't  be 
afraid,  old  boy,  of  my  interrupting  you  over 
your  studies.  I  dare  say  I'm  wrong — but  I 
don't  like  Mr.  Bashwood." 

"I  dare  say  Tm  wrong,"  retorted  the  other, 
a  little  petulantly.    "I  do." 
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The  Sunday  morning  found  Midwinter  in  the 
park,  waiting  to  intercept  the  postman  on  the 
chance  of  his  bringing  more  news  from  Mr. 
Brock. 

At  the  customary  hour  the  man  made  his  ap- 
pearance and  placed  the  expected  letter  in  Mid- 
winter's hands.  He  opened  it,  far  away  from 
all  fear  of  observation  this  time,  and  read  these 
lines : 

"My  dear  Midwinter, — I  write  more  for 
the  purpose  of  quieting  your  anxiety  than  be- 
cause I  have  any  thing  definite  to  say.  In  my 
last  hurried  letter  I  had  no  time  to  tell  you  that 
the  elder  of  the  two  women  whom  I  met  in  the 
Gardens  had  followed  me,  and  spoken  to  me  in 
the  street.  I  believe  I  may  characterize  what 
she  said  (without  doing  her  any  injustice)  as  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods  from  beginning  to  end.  At 
any  rate,  she  confirmed  me  in  the  suspicion  that 
some  underhand  proceeding  is  on  foot,  of  which 
Allan  is  destined  to  be  the  victim,  and  that  the 
prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy  is  the  vile  wo- 
man who  helped  his  mother's  marriage  and  who 
hastened  his  mother's  death. 

"Feeling  this  conviction,  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  do,  for  Allan's  sake,  what  I  would  have 
done  for  no  other  creature  in  the  world.  I  have 
left  my  hotel,  and  have  installed  myself  (with 
my  old  servant  Robert)  in  a  house  opposite  the 
house  to  which  I  traced  the  two  women.  We 
arc  alternately  on  the  watch  (quite  unsuspected, 
I  am  certain,  by  the  people  opposite)  day  and 
night.  All  jny  feelings,  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
clergyman,  revolt  from  such  an  occupation  as  I 
am  now  engaged  in  ;  but  there  is  no  other  choice. 
I  must  either  do  this  violence  to  my  own  self- 
respect,  or  I  must  leave  Allan,  with  his  easy 
nature,  and  in  his  assailable  position,  to  defend 
himself  against  a  wretch  who  is  prepared,  I  firm- 
ly believe,  to  take  the  most  unscrupulous  ad- 
vantage of  his  weakness  and  his  youth.  His 
mother's  dying  entreaty  has  never  left  my  mem- 
ory ;  and,  God  help  me,  I  am  now  degrading 
myself  in  my  own  eyes  in  consequence. 

"  There  has  been  some  reward  already  for  the 
sacrifice.  This  day  (Saturday)  I  have  gained 
an  immense  advantage — I  have  at  last  seen  the 
woman's  face.  She  went  out  with  her  veil  down 
as  before  ;  and  Robert  kept  her  in  view,  having 
my  instructions,  if  she  returned  to  the  house, 
not  to  follow  her  back  to  the  door.  She  did  re- 
turn to  the  house ;  and  the  result  of  my  pre- 
caution was,  as  I  had  expected,  to  throw  her 
off  her  guard.  I  saw  her  face  unveiled  at  the 
window,  and  afterward  again  in  the  balcony. 
If  any  occasion  should  arise  for  describing  her 
particularly,  you  shall  have  the  description.  At 
present  I  need  only  say  that  she  looks  the  full 
age  (five-and-thirty)  at  which  you  estimated 
her,  and  that  she  is  by  no  means  so  handsome 
a  woman  as  I  had  (I  hardly  know  why)  expect- 
ed to  see. 

"  This  is  all  I  can  now  tell  you.  If  nothing 
more  happens  by  Monday  or  Tuesday  next  I 
shall  have  no  choice  but  to  apply  to  my  lawyers 
for  assistance ;  though  I  am  most  unwilling  to 
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trust  this  delicate  and  dangerous  matter  in  other 
hands  than  mine.  Setting  my  own  feelings, 
however,  out  of  the  question,  the  business  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  my  journey  to  London  is 
too  important  to  be  trifled  with  much  longer  as 
I  am  trifling  with  it  now.  In  any  and  every 
case  depend  on  my  keeping  you  informed  of  the 
progress  of  events  ;  and  believe  me 
"  Yours  truly, 

"Decimus  Brock." 

Midwinter  secured  the  letter  as  he  had  secured 
the  letter  that  preceded  it — side  by  side  in  his 
pocket-book  with  the  narrative  of  Allan's  Dream. 

"How  many  days  more?"  he  asked  himself, 
as  he  went  back  to  the  house.  •  "  How  many 
days  more  ?" 

Not  many.  The  time  he  was  waiting  for  was 
a  time  close  at  hand. 

Monday  came  and  brought  Mr.  Bash  wood, 
punctual  to  the  appointed  hour.  Monday  canu\ 
and  found  Allan  Immersed  in  his  preparations 
for  the  picnic.  lie  held  a  series  of  interviews, 
at  home  and  abroad,  all  through  the  day.  He 
transacted  business  with  Mrs.  dripper,  with  the 
butler,  and  with  the  coachman,  in  their  three 
several  departments  of  eating,  drinking,  and 
driving,  lie  went  to  the  town  to  consult  his 
professional  advisers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Broads,  and  to  invite  both  the  lawyers,  father 
and  son  (in  the  absence  of  any  body  else  in  the 
neighborhood  whom  he  could  ask),  to  join  the 
picnic.  Pedgift  Senior  (in  his  department) 
supplied  general  information,  but  begged  to  be 
excused  from  appearing  at  the  picnic  on  the 
score  of  business  engagements,  Pedgift  Junior 
(in  his  department)  added  all  the  details;  and 
casting  business  engagements  to  the  winds,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Returning  from  the  lawyer's  office,  Allan's  next 
proceeding  was  to  go  to  the  major's  cottage  and 
obtain  Miss  Milroy's  approval  of  the  proposed 
locality  for  the  pleasure  party.  This  object  ac- 
complished, he  returned  to  his  own  house  to 
meet  the  last  difficulty  now  left  to  encounter — 
the  difficulty  of  persuading  Midwinter  to  join 
the  expedition  to  the  Broads. 

On  first  broaching  the  subject  Allan  found 
his  friend  impenetrably  resolute  to  remain  at 
home.  Midwinter's  natural  reluctance  to  meet 
the  major  and  his  daughter,  after  what  had  haj>- 
pened  at  the  cottage,  might  probably  have  been 
overcome.  But  Midwinter's  determination  not 
to  allow  Mr.  Bashwood's  course  of  instruction 
to  be  interrupted  was  proof  against  every  effort 
that  could  be  made  to  shake  it.  After  exerting 
his  influence  to  the  utmost,  Allan  was  obliged 
to  remain  contented  with  a  compromise.  Mid- 
winter promised,  not  very  willingly,  to  join  the 
party  toward  evening  at  the  place  appointed  for 
a  gipsy  tea-making,  which  was  to  close  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day.  To  this  extent  he  would 
consent  to  take  the  opportunity  of  placing  him- 
self on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  Milroys. 
More  he  could  not  concede,  even  to  Allan's  per- 
suasion, and  for  more  it  would  be  useless  to  ask. 


The  day  of  the  picnic  came.  The  lovelv 
morning  and  the  cheerful  bustle  of  preparation 
for  the  expedition  failed  entirely  to  tempt  Mid- 
winter into  altering  his  resolution.    At  the  reg- 

;  alar  hour  he  left  the  breakfast-table  to  join  Mr. 

j  Bash  wood  in  the  steward's  office.  The  two  were 
quietly  closeted  over  the  books,  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  while  the  packing  for  the  picnic  went 
on  in  front.  Young  Pedgift  (short  in  stature, 
smart  in  costume,  and  self-reliant  in  manner) 
arrived  some  little  time  before  the  hour  for  start- 
ing, to  revise  all  the  arrangements,  and  to  make 
any  final  improvements  which  his  local  knowl- 
edge might  suggest.  Allan  and  he  were  still 
busy  in  consultation  when  the  first  hitch  oc- 
curred in  the  proceedings.  The  woman-servant 
from  the  cottage  was  reported  to  be  waiting  be- 
low for  an  answer  to  a  note  from  her  young  mis- 
tress, which  was  placed  in  Allan's  hands. 

On  this  occasion  Miss  Milroy's  emotions  had 
apparently  got  the  better  of  her  sense  of  propri- 
ety. The  tone  of  the  letter  was  feverish,  and 
the  handwriting  wandered  crookedly  up  and 
d<»wn,  in  deplorable  freedom  from  all  proper  re- 
straint. 

'•Oh,  Mr.  Armadale"  (wrote  the  major's 
daughter),  "such  a  misfortune!  What  art  we 
to  do?  Papa  has  got  a  letter  from  grandmam- 
ma tins  morning  about  the  new  governess.  Her 
reference  has  answered  all  the  question 8,  and 
sin's  ready  to  come  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Grandmamma  thinks  (how  provoking!)  the 
sooner  the  better;  and  she  says  we  may  expect 
her — I  mean  the  governess — either  to-day  or  to- 
morrow. Papa  says  (he  uill  be  so  absurdly 
considerate  to  every  body!)  that  we  can't  allow 
Miss  Gwilt  to  come  here  (if  she  comes  to-day) 
and  find  nobody  at  home  to  receive  her.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  I  am  ready  to  cry  with  vexation. 
I  have  got  the  worst  possible  impression  (though 
grandmamma  says  she  is  a  charming  person)  of 
Miss  Gwilt.  Can  you  suggest  something,  dear 
Mr.  Armadale?  I'm  sure  papa  would  give  way 
if  you  could.  Don't  stop  to  write — send  me  a 
message  back.  I  have  got  a  new  hat  for  the 
picnic  ;  and  oh  the  agony  of  not  knowing  wheth- 
er I  am  to  keep  it  on  or  take  it  off. — Yours 
truly,  E.  M." 

"The  devil  take  Miss  Gwilt!"  said  Allan, 
staring  at  his  legal  adviser  in  a  state  of  helpless 
consternation. 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Sir — I  don't  wish  to  in- 
terfere," remarked  Pedgift  Junior.  "May  I 
ask  what's  the  matter?" 

Allan  told  him.  Mr.  Pedgift  the  Younger 
might  have  his  faults,  but  a  want  of  quickness 
of  resource  was  not  among  them. 

"There's  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Ar- 
madale," he  said.  ' 1  If  the  governess  comes  to- 
day let's  have  her  at  the  picnic." 

Allan's  eyes  opened  wide  in  astonishment. 

"All  the  horses  and  carriages  in  the  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  stables  are  not  wanted  for  this  small 
party  of  ours,"  proceeded  Pedgift  Junior.  "Of 
course  not !  Very  good.  If  Miss  Gwilt  comes 
to-day  she  can't  possibly  get  here  before  five 
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o'clock.  Good  again.  You  order  an  open  car- 
riage to  be  waiting  at  the  major's  door  at  that 
time,  Mr.  Armadale ;  and  I'll  give  the  man  his 
directions  where  to  drive  to.  When  the  govern- 
ess comes  to  the  cottage  let  her  find  a  nice  little 
note  of  apology  (along  with  the  cold  fowl,  or 
whatever  else  they  give  her  after  her  journey), 
begging  her  to  join  us  at  the  picnic,  and  putting 
^carriage  at  her  own  sole  disposal  to  take  her 
there.  Gad,  Sir!"  said  young  Fedgift,  gayly, 
"she  must  be  a  Touchy  One  if  she  thinks  her- 
self neglected  after  that !" 

"Capital!"  cried  Allan.  "She  shall  have 
every  attention.  I'll  give  her  the  pony-chaise 
and  the  white  harness,  and  she  shall  drive  her- 
self if  she  likes." 

He  scribbled  a  line  to  relieve  Miss  Milroy's 
apprehensions,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  pony-chaise.  Ten  minutes  later  the  car- 
riages for  the  pleasure  party  were  at  the  door. 

"Now  we've  taken  all  this  trouble  about  her,"  I 
said  Allan,  reverting  to  the  governess  as  they 
left  the  house,  "  I  wonder,  if  she  does  come  to- 
day,  whether  we  shall  sec  her  at  the  picnic." 

"Depends  entirely  on  her  age,  Sir,"  remarked 
young  Fedgift,  pronouncing  judgment  with  the 
happy  confidence  in  himself  which  eminently 
distinguished  him.  "If  she's  an  old  one,  she'll 
be  knocked  up  with  the  journey,  and  she'll  stick 
to  the  cold  fowl  and  the  cottage.  If  she's  a 
young  one,  either  I  know  nothing  of  women  or 
the  pony  in  the  white  harness  will  bring  her  to 
the  picnic." 

They  started  for  the  major's  cottage. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD  * 

NEW  COLLEGE  is  four  centuries  and  a 
half  old.  Once  it  was  not  only  new,  but 
a  novelty,  and  the  wonder  of  its  age.  This 
college,  and  the  great  school  at  Winchester  at- 
tached to  it,  were  the  splendid  and  memorable 
work  of  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who,  combining,  after  the  manner  of 
those  days,  the  statesman  with  the  churchman, 
was  the  Chancellor,  the  favorite  minister,  and 
the  chief  diplomatist  of  Edward  III.  Loaded 
with  preferment,  even  to  an  excess  of  pluralism, 
by  the  favor  of  his  sovereign,  he  used  his  ac- 
cumulated wealth  with  the  munificence  which 
Bacon,  childless  himself,  complacently  notes  as 
characteristic  of  childless  men.  The  founder 
of  New  College  had  originally  risen  in  life  and 
attracted  the  King's  notice  by  his  skill  as  an 
architect — a  calling  not  incompatible  with  the 
clerical  character  in  an  age  when  the  clergy  em- 
braced all  who  wrought  not  with  the  hand  but 
with  the  brain.  He  had  built  Windsor  Castle; 
and  in  founding  his  own  colleges  no  doubt  he 
gratified  the  tastes  of  the  architect  as  well  as 
those  of  the  friend  of  religion  and  learning.  The 
chapel,  the  hall,  the  cloisters,  the  tower,  the 
great  quadrangle,  still  bespeak  his  genius ; 
though  the  great  quadrangle  has  been  some- 
what marred  by  the  tastelessness  of  a  later 
*  Concluded  from  the  May  dumber. 


age,  which  has  also  added  another  quadrangle, 
in  wretched  imitation,  it  is  believed,  of  some 
part  of  Versailles.  Beyond,  you  pass  into  a 
garden  remarkable  for  its  fine  masses  of  varied 
foliage  and  its  vignette  view  of  Magdalen  Tower. 
Skirting  the  college  and  garden  is  the  ancient 
city  wall,  here  in  its  most  perfect  state,  and 
most  completely  recalling  the  image  of  the  old 
feudal  town.  The  style  of  the  college  is  the 
earliest  perpendicular,  marking  the  entrance  of 
Gothic  architecture  into  the  last  of  its  successive 
phases  of  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time  the  en- 
trance of  Medieval  Catholicism  and  the  feudal 
system  upon  the  period  of  their  decline.  The 
special  studies  prescribed  by  the  founder,  which 
are  of  a  classical  character,  also  mark  the  dawn 
of  the  Renaissance  in  England  some  time  after 
its  light  had  begun  to  fill  the  sky  in  the  land 
of  Petrarch.  This  was  the  age  of  Gower  and 
Chaucer,  the  natal  hour  of  modern  English  lit- 
erature. With  the  revival  of  learning  was  des- 
tined to  come  a  great  revolution  in  the  religious 
sphere.  But  to  this  part  of  the  movement 
Wykeham  was  no  friend.  In  ecclesiastical 
matters  he  was  a  Conservative.  He  had  come 
into  collision  with  the  early  Reformation,  and 
with  the  precursor  of  Luther  in  the  person  of 
Wycliffe.  He  dedicated  his  two  colleges  to  the 
Virgin,  of  whom  he  was  a  special  devotee,  and 
whose  image  stands  conspicuous  in  more  than 
one  part  of  the  quadrangle.  He  went  beyond 
the  previous  founders  in  making  peculiar  and 
sumptuous  provision  for  the  performance  of  the 
Catholic  ritual,  with  its  stoled  processions  and 
tapered  rites,  and  in  enjoining  religious  observ- 
ances and  devotions  on  the  members  of  his  col- 
lege. New  College  is  still  distinguished  not  only 
by  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  chapel,  but  by  its 
excellent  choral  service.  Like  many  a  Catholic 
patron  and  promoter  of  learning  in  the  epoch 
preceding  the  Reformation  —  like  Wolsey,  like 
Sir  Thomas  More,  like  Leo  X. — Wykeham,  in 
fostering  classical  literature  and  intellectual 
progress,  unconsciously  forwarded  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  that  was  most  dear  to  him.  He 
warmed  into  life  the  serpent  (so  he  would  have 
thought  it)  that  was  to  sting  his  own  Church  to 
death. 

New  College  had  altogether  more  the  charac- 
ter of  an  Abbey  than  the  previous  foundations. 
Its  warden  lived  with  more  of  the  state  of  an 
abbot  than  the  warden  of  Merton  and  the  other 
colleges  of  that  type.  Its  statutes  prescribed  a 
more  monastic  rule  of  life  than  previous  codes. 
They  regulated  more  narrowly,  not  to  say  more 
tyrannically,  the  details  of  personal  conduct,  and 
provided  for  more  of  mutual  surveillance  and 
denunciation.  They  forbid  any  student  to  go 
beyond  the  gates  any  where,  except  to  the  schools 
of  the  University,  without  a  companion  to  keep 
watch  over  him.  They  betray  an  increased  de- 
sire to  force  individual  character  into  a  pre- 
scribed mould.  We  may  gather  from  their 
enactments  that  in  those  days,  as  in  these,  the 
student  was  sometimes  led  astray  from  the  path 
of  learning  and  asceticism  by  the  sports  and 
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allurements  of  an  evil  world ;  for  they  strictly 
enjoin  abstinence  from  gambling,  hunting,  and 
hawking.  Each  member  of  the  college  is  sworn 
to  observe  them  by  oaths  which,  by  their  almost 
portentous  rigor  and  prolixity,  seem  to  betray 
the  advent  of  an  age  when,  the  religious  faith 
of  the  world  having  given  way,  morality  had 
given  way  with  it,  and  man  could  no  longer  put 
trust  In  man. 

The  University,  as  has  been  said,  appears  to 
have  been  in  a  languishing  state  when  New  Col- 
lege was  founded.  Wykcham  obtained  for  his 
students  the  peculiar  privilege  of  being  exam- 
ined for  their  degrees  by  the  college  in-read  <  f 
the  University,  whereby  he  meant  to  raise  them 
to  a  higher  pitch  of  industry,  thongh  the  privi- 
lege proved,  in  after-times-,  a  charter  of  idleness. 
He  also  provided  for  instruction  by  c,  liege  tu- 
tors within  the  walls. 

In  these  respects  his  college  was  peculiar.  [I 
was  still  more  peculiar  in  its  connection  with 
the  famous  school  which,  standing  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Winchester  <  !athedral.  casts  over  hov- 
hood  the  spell  of  rc\ercnd  antiquity.  Win-  :. 
ter  was  the  first  of  our  English  public 
and  the  archetype  of  our  pub!'  'em  : 

a  system  somewhat  severe,  taking  the  b<  y.  al- 
most the  child,  from  his  home,  and  throwing 
him  before  his  hour  into  a  world  almost  as  hard 
as  that  with  which  the  man  will  have  to  strug- 
gle; but  the  parent,  no  doubt,  of  -  It  man 
virtues,  and  the  mistress,  in  part,  of  our  impc- 
rial  greatness. 

It  is  probable  that  the  troubles  which  inter- 
fered with  the  prosperity  of  the  University  hail 
been  connected  with  the  rise  of  Wycliflfeism. 
The  arch-heretic  was  himself  t lie  foremost  of 
Oxford  teachers  and  the  leader  of  the  ardent 
intellect  of  Oxford,  as  well  as  <  t"  its  high  spirit- 
ual  aspirations.  It  was  with  great  difficulty, 
and  after  repeated  struggles,  that  the  church 
authorities  succeeded  in  purifying,  if  cur  th-y 
did  succeed  in  purit\ing.  the  University  of  this 
plague :  and  our  first  religious  test  was  directed 
against  this  the  earliest  form  of  the  PTOttttMH 
religion.  Among  those  who  had  catnrht  the 
infection  was  Fleming,  the  founder  of  Lincoln 
College,  a  venerable  and  somewhat  sombre  pile, 
close  to  Exeter.  Afterward  he  grew  orthodox, 
was  made  a  bishop,  and,  becoming  a  deadly  en- 
emy of  the  party  which  he  had  deflated,  found- 
ed a  theological  college  specially  to  combat 
"that  new  and  pestilent  sect,  which  assailed  all 
the  saejmments  and  all  the  possessions  of  the 
Church."  These  words  are  not  a  bad  summa- 
ry of  Wycliffeism,  a  movement  directed  at  once 
against  the  worldly  wealth  of  the  Establishment 
and  the  sacramental  and  ceremonial  system, 
which  failed  any  longer  to  satisfy  the  religious 
heart.  Whether  Bishop  Fleming's  college  con- 
tributed much  toward  the  suppression  of  Prot- 
estant heresy  in  those  days  we  do  not  know. 
In  the  last  century  it  produced  a  group  of  stu- 
dents of  a  serious  turn,  diligent  in  religious 
studies  and  exercises,  and  on  that  account  the 
laughing-stock  of  their  fellow-students  in  a  skep- 


tical and  scoffing  age,  at  the  head  of  whom  w  as 
the  modern  counterpart  of  WycKffe — John  Wes- 
ley. 

Facing  one  way  on  High  Street,  the  other  on 
the  RadelyrVe  Square,  w  ith  a  line  Gothic  front, 
two  quadrangles,  and  a  pair  of  high  towers  in 
debased  Gothic  style,  but  Aery  picturesque, 
stands  All  Souls  College.  Over  the  gateway  in 
High  Street  are  sculptured  the  souls  for  whose  re- 
lief from  Purgatory  the  college  was  partly  found- 
ed. Chichele,  its  founder,  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Chancellor  of  Henry  V.  Parlia- 
ment already  at  that  time  was  moving  the  Crown 
to  secularize  church  property  ami  apply  it  to  the 
defense  of  the  realm.  Shakspeare  has  immor- 
talized the  statement  of  the  chroniclers  that 
Archbishop  Chichele  urged  his  master  to  claim 
the  crow  n  of  France  in  order  to  divert  him  frotil 
attending  to  these  proposals.  Some  confirmn- 
th  n  •  f  this  1  dief  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
statutes  of  Chichclc's  college,  which  command 
its  members,  as  a  duty  more  incumbent  on  them 
even  than  that  of  learning,  to, pray  for  the  souls 
of  King  Henry  V.  and  such  of  his  companions 
in  nrms  ns  "drank  the  bitter  cup  of  death"  in 
the  fields  of  that  glorious  but  unjust,  and  there- 
fore, in  its  ultimate  issue,  disastrous  war.  In 
after-times,  through  some  unexplained  train  of 


c-ratie  connection  arc  still  struggling  with  those 
i  f  merit  for  the  j  ovsessioti  of  the  institution. 

Chichele  had  Ih-cu  educated  at  New  College, 
the  statutes  ,.t"  u  hi,  h  he  to  a  great  extent  coj  ied. 
Another  son  of  the  same  house,  w  ho  nNo  <•,  pied 
its  Statutes,  was  William  of  Wa\ntlete,  Chan- 
cellor of  Henry  VI.,  and  founder  of  Magdalen 
College,  w  hich  stands  beside  the  river  Ohcrwell, 
amid«t  its  smooth  expanse  s  of  ht\\n  and  under 
its  immemorial  trees,  the  loveliest  of  all  the 
hollies  i  f  learning.  ::■!:'  -t  in  all  that  is  deal- 
to  a  student's  heart.  Let  one  whose  youth  was 
pascal  in  that  fair  house  pay  bis  tribute  of  grat- 
itude ami  reverence  to  bis  founder's  shade.  In 
this  work,  we  may  believe,  the  spirit  of  a  states- 
man-prclutc,  tossed  on  the  waves  of  civil^wnr, 
found  relief  from  the  troubles  of  an  unquiet  time. 
Under  that  gateway,  when  the  tracery,  n<  w 
touched  by  age,  was  fresh,  and  the  stone,  now 
gray,  was  white,  passed  Richard  III.,  with  his 
crime  in  his  heart.  The  shadow  of  his  dark 
presence  is  in  the  rooms  of  state  over  the  gatc- 
way.  which  have  just  been  restored  by  the  col- 
lege to  their  pristine  magnificence.  Hut  pass 
on,  under  the  cloisters,  through  the  quadrangle, 
with  its  tranquil  beauty,  its  level  floor  of  green, 
and  its  quaint  symbolic  figures,  and  you  will 
come  to  the  walk  consecrated  by  the  gentle 
genius  of  Addison. 

The  quadrangle,  chapel,  and  hall  are  the 
work  of  the  founder.  But  the  tower,  which 
lends  grace  to  every  view  of  Oxford,  is  believed 
to  be  a  monument  of  the  taste  and  of  the  soar- 
ing genius  of  Wolsey.  who  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
college,  and  the  occurrence  of  whose  name  is 
ominous  of  coming  change. 
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The  next  foundation,  following  hard  upon 
Magdalen,  is  IintMjnose,  a  ma>s  of  huiltlni^s 
close  under  the  Itadclyffc  Library  —  dark,  as 
much  from  the  discoloring  of  the  stone  as  from 
years.  As  the  night  of  the  Middle  Ages  passed 
away,  and  the  sun  of  the  Renaissance  climbed 
the  sky,  more  colleges  and  fewer  monasteries 
were  banded.  Vet  the  bishop  and  the  pious 
knight  who  jointly  founded  I5rascno.se  had  no 
misgiving  as  to  the  perpetual  continuance  of 
Roman  Catholic  devotions.  They  did  not  imag- 
ine that  a  day  would  come,  and  that  soon,  when 
it  would  be  no  longer  a  duty  to  attend  daily 
mass,  to  ref>cat  the  Afiesrtn  and  the  StKUta 
M<iric  Muttr,  to  say  the  I "at>  most*  r  live  times  a 
day  in  honor  of  the  live  wounds  of  Christ,  and 
the  Angelical  Salutation  as  many  times  in  honor 
of  the  live  joys  of  the  Yiigin.  Vet  the  patent 
of  their  foundation  is  dated  in  the  third  year  of 

Henry  VTTX 

Tent  between  Merton  and  Christchurch — a 
confinement  from  which  its  growing  greatue-s 
may  one  day  tempt  it  to  escape  by  migration  — 
is  Corpus  Christi  College.  The  quadrangle, 
with  its  quaint  sun-dial,  stands  as  it  was  left 
by  the  founder,  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a 
statesman  and  diplomatist,  trusted  in  the  crafty 
councils  of  Henry  VII.  We  arc  now  in  full 
Renaissance,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  name  of  the  college,  denoting  a  strong 
belief  in  transubstantiation,  and  the  devotions 
prescribed  in  the  statutes,  show  that  the  founder 
was  (as  the  holder  of  the  rich  sec  of  Winchester 
might  be  expected  to  be)  an  adherent  of  the 
established  faith.  He  had  first  intended  to 
found  a  monastery.  Hut  his  far-sighted  friend, 
Hishop  Oldham,  said,  "What!  my  lord,  shall 
wc  build  houses  and  provide  livelihoods  for  a 
company  of  bussing  [praying]  monks,  whose 
cud  and  fall  we  may  ourselves  live  to  see?  No, 
no ;  it  is  more  meet  that  we  should  provide  for 
the  increase  of  learning,  and  for  such  as  by  their 
learning  may  do  good  to  the  Church  and  com- 
monwealth." To  the  Renaissance,  however, 
Fox's  college  emphatically  belongs.  For  the 
first  time  the  classical  authors  are  distinctly  pre- 
scribed as  studies,  and  a  long  and  liberal  list  of 
them  is  given  in  the  statutes.  Latin  composi- 
tion, both  in  prose  and  verse,  is  enjoined ;  and 
even  on  holidays  and  in  vacation  the  students 
are  required  to  practice  themselves  in  writing 
verses  and  letters,  in  the  rules  of  eloquence,  the 
poets,  orators,  and  historians.  Greek  as  well 
as  Latin  was  to  be  spoken  by  the  students  in  the 
college  hall  —  an  enactment  which  bespeaks  the 
intoxicating  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  revival 
of  learning.  The  foundation  embraced  two 
classical  lecturers  for  the  whole  University,  and 
Greece  and  Southern  Italy  are  especially  men- 
tioned as  countries  from  which  the  lecturers  are 
to  be  taken.  The  language  of  the  statutes  them- 
selves affects  classical  elegance,  and  the  framer 
apologizes  for  not  being  perfectly  Ciceronian. 
Erasmus,  who  had  visited  the  college,  said  that 
it  would  be  to  Britain  what  the  Mausoleum  was 
to  Caria,  what  the  Colossus  was  to  Rhodes. 


This  it  has  hardly  been,  but  it  has  produced 
eminent  men  ;  and  here  Arnold  practiced  in 
youthful,  almost  boyish,  debate  the  weapons 
which  he  was  afterward  to  wield  for  truth  and 
justice  on  an  ampler  field. 

Pulpit  eloquence  as  well  as  classical  learning 
was  now  in  vogue,  and  the  Fellows  of  Corpus 
Christ]  College  are  required,  when  of  a  certain 
standing,  to  preach  in  populous  cities,  and  at 
last,  as  the  crowning  test  of  their  powers,  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross.  To  preach  at  St.  Paul's  Cross 
went,  among  other  Fellows  of  the  College, 
Richard  Hooker ;  and  those  who  have  read  his 
life  can  tell  with  how  ludicrous  and  calamitous 
a  result. 

The  hour  of  Medieval  Catholicism  was  now 
come ;  but  its  grandest  foundation  at  Oxford 
was  its  last    The  stately  facade,  the  ample 
quadrangle,  the  noble  hall  of  Christchurch  are 
monuments,  as   every  reader  of  Shakspeare 
knows,  of  the  magnificence  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  a  true  Prince  of  the  Church,  with  a  prince- 
ly, if  not  with  a  pure,  heart.    Here  we  stand  on 
t  the  point  of  transition  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  England.    Wolscy  was  in  every  sense 
the  English  Leo  X. ;  an  indifrerentist,  probably, 
in  religion,  as  well  as  loose  in  morals,  till  mis- 
fortune and  the  approach  of  death  made  him 
again  turn  to  God;  an  enthusiast  only  in  learn- 
ing; one  of  a  group  of  men  who,  by  fostering 
I  the  new  studies,  promoted — without  being  aware 
I  of  it — the  progress  of  the  new  faith,  and  built 
with  their  own  hands  the  funeral  pile  of  their 
own  Church.    He  suppressed  a  number  of  small 
monasteries  to  found  Christchurch  ;   and  no 
doubt  he  felt  for  the  monks — with  their  trump- 
ery, their  gross  legends,  and  their  fabricated 
I  relics — the  same  contempt  which  was  felt  for 
them  by  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  all 
other  educated  and  enlightened  men  of  the  time, 
j  Rut  he  started  back,  and  was  troubled  in  mind, 
when  he  found  that  the  eminent  teachers  whom 
i  he  had  sought  out  with  great  pains  for  his  new 
j  college  were  teachers  of  other  novelties  besides 
the  classics. 

Grand  as  it  is,  Christchurch  is  not  what  Wol- 
I  sey  intended  it  to  be.  Had  his  design  been  ful- 
filled it  would  have  been  "  Oxford"  indeed,  and 
the  University  would  have  been  almost  swal- 
1  lowed  up  in  "  Cardinal  College,"  the  name 
which,  with  a  spirit  of  self-glorification  some- 
what characteristic  of  him,  he  intended  to  give 
j  his  foundation.    But  in  the  midst  of  his  work 
j  he  fell ;  and  the  King,  whom  he  had  served  too 
well,  took  his  wealth  and  usurped  his  place  as 
the  legal  founder  of  Christchurch,  though  he 
has  not  been  able  to  usurp  his  place  in  history  or 
in  the  real  allegiance  of  Christchurch  men.  The 
college,  however,  though  shorn  of  part  of  its 
splendor,  was  still  splendid.    In  after-times  it 
became — in  a  social  and  political  sense  at  least 
j  — the  first  in  England  ;  and  the  portraits  which 
line  its  hall  are  a  gallery  of  English  worthies  in 
Church  and  State. 

And  now  over  Oxford,  as  well  as  over  the 
rest  of  England — and  more  fiercely,  perhaps, 
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than  over  any  other  city  of  England — swept  the  in  the  endowment  of  literary  or  charitable  in- 
great  storm  of  the  Reformation.  The  current '  stitutions  ennobled  English  commerce  in  those 
of  religious  thought  which,  left  to  itself,  would  days.  In  England,  at  the  present  day,  a  man 
have  flowed  in  a  peaceful  and  beneficent  stream,  who  has  grown  rich  by  commerce  generally  as- 
restrained  by  the  barriers  of  a  political  church,  pires  to  found  a  family.  In  America,  it  seems, 
at  last  burst  upon  society  with  the  accumulated  he  still  aspires  to  found  an  institution, 
fury  of  a  pent-up  torrent.  The  monasteries,  in  I  The  Elizabethan  era  was  glorious  at  Oxford, 
Oxford  as  elsewhere,  fell  by  a  cruel  though  a  as  well  as  elsewhere,  though  the  literary  spirit 
righteous  doom  ;  their  beauty  was  laid  desolate,  of  the  University  was  classical,  not  national, 
Eor  a  moment  the  colleges  were  in  danger.  Our  like  that  which  culminated  in  Shakspcarc.  The 
charters  were  taken  from  us,  and  the  hungry  learned  Queen  paid  us  a  visit,  was  entertain- 
courtiers,  fleshed  with  the  plunder  of  the  mon-  '  ed  with  classical  dramas  and  flattered  in  clas- 
asteries,  marked  us  for  their  prey.  But  Henry  sical  harangues ;  and,  at  parting,  expressed  her 
VIII.  was  learned,  and  a  friend  of  learning:  !  warm  affection  for  the  University.  On  Shot- 
after  a  short  hesitation  he  drove  off  the  pack  of  over  Hill,  over  which  the  old  London  Road 
ravening  hounds,  and  the  charters  were  given  passed,  is  a  monument  marking  the  spot  to 
back  into  our  trembling  hands.  Rut  every  thing  which  the  Heads  of  Colleges  toiled  up  to  meet 
monastic  was  rigorously  suppressed.  The  great  her,  and  where,  no  doubt,  there  was  abundance 
bell  of  Christchurch,  which  Milton  heard  from  '  of  ceremony  and  genuflection.  It  need  scarcely 
his  neighboring  house  at  Forest  Hill,  "swinging  be  said  that  her  still  more  learned  successor 
slow  with  sullen  roar,"  was  saved  from  the  !  made  the  light  of  his  countenance  shine  upon 
wreck  of  Ouscney  Abbey,  the  chief  monastery  i  us.  In  the  great  Quadrangle  of  the  Schools,  a 
of  the  city.  very  noble  monument  of  the  late  Tudor  archi- 

Tlic  revolution  was  almost  as  ;:ivat  in  the  in-  teeturo.  upon  a  facade  pedantically  adorned 
tcllectual  as  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere.  The  with  all  the  Greek  orders,  Mts  the  effigy  of  the 
books  of  the  great  school  philosophers  and  di-  royal  Solomon,  majestic  as  when  he  drank  the 
vines — 6f  Aquinas,  Duns  Bcotus,  the  Master  of  rich  incense  .f  Baoon'l  adulation.  Ami  be  it 
the  Sentences — were  torn  up  and  scattered  about  said  that  Jumefl  wa>,  at  all  events,  QOBQ  the 
the  college  quadrangles.  They  had  been  the  ,  worse  for  his  learning.  It  Inspired  him  with 
"angelic,"  the  "subtle,"  the  "irrefragable"  some  beneficent  ideas,  and  redeemed  his  weak- 
doctors  of  their  day.  ness  from  niter  degradation. 

To  and  fro  swept  the  tide  of  controversy  and  James  bestowed  on  the  University  the  right 
persecution  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reforms-  of  sending  representatives  to  Parliament.  A 
tion,  under  Henry  VIII.,  to  the  final  settlement  questionable  boon.  For  though  universities,  if 
under  Elizabeth.  Now  Catholics  w  ere  expelled  they  are  worth  any  thing,  will  make  their  influ- 
from  their  colleges  by  Edward  VI.,  now  Protest-  ence  felt  in  politics,  it  is  not  desirable  that  they 
ants  by  Mary,  and  again  Catholics  by  Elizabeth,  should  be  directly  involved  in  the  Struggles  ol 
In  Broad  Street,  Opposite  Baliol  College,  a  site  political  parties.  Theirs  should  be  a  neutral 
once  occupied  by  the  city  ditch,  is  a  spot  mark-  territory  and  a  screncr  air. 
ed  by  a  flat  cross  of  stone.  There  Cranmer,  ;  Exeter  College,  founded  by  a  prelate  of  Ed- 
Latitner,  and  Ridley  died.  In  the  city  wall^  ward  II.,  was  refounded  and  raised  to  its  prcs- 
close  by,  was  their  prison-house.  While  the  ent  magnificence  by  Sir  William  I'etrc,  a  states- 
Protestant  divines,  Bucer  and  Fagius,  reigned  man  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  an  upholder 
in  Oxford  the  wife  of  Fagius  was  buried  near  of  the  Spartan  theory  of  education  against  As- 
the  shrine  of  St.  Frideswide,  in  Christchurch  chain,  who  took  the  more  liberal  view.  These 
Cathedral.  The  Catholics,  in  their  hour  of  tri-  famous  Elizabethan  statesmen  were  all  highly- 
umph,  flung  out  the  accursed  wife  of  the  heretic  cultivated  men.  Cultivation  without  force  may 
from  the  holy  ground.  The  Protestants,  in  their  be  impotent,  but  force  without  cultivation  is 
turn  victorious,  mingled  her  bones  with  those  blind.  Force  without  cultivation  has  produced 
of  the  Saint  ;  and  the  dust  of  the  two  remains  great  effects  for  the  time;  but  only  cultivated, 
forever  blended  together  by  the  irony  of  fate.  men  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  world. 

Two  colleges,  Trinity  and  St.  John's,  were  Another  knight  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  Sir 
founded  during  the  brief  Catholic  reaction  un-  Thomas  Bodley,  founded  the  Bodleian  Library, 
der  Philip  and  Mary.  As  celibate  institutions,  now  one  of  the  famous  libraries  of  the  world, 
colleges,  though  less  distinctively  Catholic  than  The  book-worm  will  scarcely  find  a  greater  par- 
monasteries,  were  still  more  congenial  to  Ca-  adise  than  the  good  knight's  antique  reading- 
tholieism  than  to  Protestantism,  and  it  was  nat-  room,  especially  in  the  quiet  months  of  the  sum- 
ural  that  the  fashion  of  founding  them  should  mer  vacation.  If  the  spirit  of  learned  leisure 
revive  with  Catholic  ascendency.  The  founder  and  repose  breathes  any  where,  it  is  there, 
of  Trinity,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  was  an  ardent  Jesus  College  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
partisan  of  the  Reaction,  and  has  earnestly  en-  Elizabeth  for  Welshmen,  the  remnant  of  the  old 
joined  his  Fellows  to  avoid  the  contamination  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain,  who,  saved  from 
of  the  Protestant  heresy.  He  lived  to  see  them  the  Saxon  sword  by  the  rampart  of  the  Welsh 
make  way  for  Protestants.  Sir  Thomas  White,  hills,  had  in  that  fastness  preserved  their  na- 
the  founder  of  St.  John's,  was  a  great  merchant,  tional  language  and  character,  and  do  still  to 
and  one  of  a  group  whose  princely  munificence  some  extent  preserve  them,  though  railroads 
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and  other  centralizing  and  civilizing  influences 
arc  now  fast  completing  the  inevitable  work  of 
amalgamation.  To  draw  Welsh  students  to  En- 
glish universities  would  of  course  be  an  object 
with  all  who  desired  the  consolidation  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  was  a  Protestant  col- 
lege, founded  to  uphold  and  disseminate  the 
faith  which  Lincoln  College,  its  neighbor  over 
the  way,  had  been  founded  to  combat  and  put 
down.  The  Fellows  are  adjured  to  prefer  Scrip- 
ture to  that  which  is  not  Scripture,  truth  to  tra- 
dition. They  are  also  directed  specially  to  cul- 
tiviite,  and  even  to  speak,  Hebrew — a  language 
which  Protestants  loved  as  the  key  to  the  Old 
Testament,  and  Catholics  dreaded  as  the  sure 
source  of  misbeliefs.  According  to  the  strong 
partisans  of  Catholicism,  to  learn  Greek  was  he- 
retical, to  learn  Hebrew  was  diabolical.  The 
lingering  love  of  clerical  celibacy,  however,  be- 
trays itself  in  a  statute  forbidding  the  Principal 
to  marry.  It  is  well  known  how  strong  this  feel- 
ing was  in  the  half-Catholic  heart  of  the  Virgin 
Queen. 

Wadham  College  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  on  a  site  occupied  by  a  monastery 
of  Austin  friars.  In  style  it  is  a  mixture  of  the 
Gothic  college  with  the  Tudor  manor-house. 
In  beauty  and  attractiveness  as  a  home  of  learn- 
ing it  is  second,  perhaps,  only  to  Magdalen. 
It  is,  moreover,  interesting  as  the  last  great 
collegiate  foundation  of  the  medieval  type,  the 
last  creation  of  that  medieval  spirit,  which,  like 
Gothic  architecture,  lingered  at  Oxford  longer 
than  in  any  other  place  in  Protestant  Britain. 
Sir  Nicholas  Wadham,  whose  name  it  bears, 
seems  to  have  been,  like  a  large  portion  of  the 
wealthier  classes  at  that  time,  a  waverer  in  re- 
ligion. It  is  said  that  he  first  intended  to  found 
a  monastery  abroad,  but  afterward  made  up  his 
mind  to  found  a  college  at  home.  Upon  his 
death  his  widow,  Dame  Dorothy  Wadham,  ful- 
filled his  design  by  building  and  endowing  this 
noble  house.  The  hand  of  time  has  touched  it 
with  a  far  higher  beauty,  especially  on  its  gar- 
den side,  since  its  foundress  looked  upon  her 
work. 

Two  colleges,  Pembroke  and  Worcester  (the 
latter  known  to  our  summer  visitors  by  the  beau- 
ty of  its  gardens),  are  of  later  date  than  Wad- 
ham ;  but  these  grew  up  to  their  present  goodly 
proportions  out  of  foundations  which,  in  their 
origin,  were  comparatively  poor  and  insignificant. 

Meantime  a  great  change  had  been  passing 
over  the  character  of  the  University.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  we  had  been  liberal  and  even 
somewhat  revolutionary,  both  in  religion  and 
politics  :  we  now  became  at  once  Tory  and  High 
Church.  We  had  been  the  school  of  liberty, 
progress,  hope :  we  now  became  the  school  of 
doctrines  most  adverse  to  them  all.  This  was 
due  mainly  to  the  clerical  character  of  the  Fel- 
lowship, which,  the  University  having  been  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  colleges,  bound  her  des- 
tinies to  those  of  the  Established  Church  and  its 
protector  and  ally,  the  Crown.  The  rule  of  cel- 
ibacy, and  the  somewhat  monkish  tendencies  of 


I  college  life,  also  contributed  to  make  Oxford, 
j  as  she  has  twice  been,  the  scene  of  a  great  Ro- 
manizing reaction. 

In  restoring  the  beautiful  Gothic  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  where  the  University  sermons  are 
preached,  we  have  spared,  on  historical  grounds, 
an  incongruous  portico,  in  the  Italian  style, 
which,  though  built  nearly  a  century  after  the 
Reformation,  bears  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  This  is  a  monument  of  Laud,  and  help- 
ed to  send  him  to  the  scaffold.  In  the  interior 
quadrangle  of  St.  John's  College  stand  the  stat- 
ues of  Charles  and  Henrietta,  placed  there  by 
the  same  hand.  Laud  was  the  President  of  this 
college.  Here  he  learned  the  narrow,  arbitrary 
notions  of  government  which  he  afterward  put 
in  practice  with  such  fatal  effect  upon  a  more 
important  scene :  and  here,  in  angry  college 
controversies  with  the  Puritans,  he  imbibed  the 
malignant  hatred  of  that  sect  which,  when  he 
had  mounted  to  power,  broke  out  in  persecution. 

Laud  was  a  University  reformer,  though  in 
a  despotic  way.  He  gave  us  a  new  Code  of 
University  Statutes,  containing,  no  doubt,  some 
enactments  which  were  useful  in  their  day.  But 
here,  too,  he  was  Laud.  He  completely  sacri- 
ficed liberty  to  order.  He  gave  us  no  power  of 
amendment ;  and  he  legally  bound  upon  our 
necks  the  oligarchy  toward  which  our  once  free 
constitution  had  for  some  time  been  practically 
tending.  We  burst  his  fetters  only  a  few  years 
ago. 

During  the  great  civil  war  Oxford,  once  al- 
most the  head-quarters  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
was  the  head-quarters  of  Charles.  The  city 
was  in  a  state  of  siege.  Study  ceased.  The 
students  were  in  arms.  The  Royalist  Parlia- 
ments sat  in  our  college  halls  and  our  Convoca- 
tion. One  seat  of  learning  became  the  mint. 
Soldiers  trooped  in  the  streets.  The  college 
plate  was  melted  down  into  money ;  and  thus 
perished,  probably,  a  rare  collection  of  medieval 
works  of  art.  The  monuments  of  that  period 
are  not  houses  of  learning,  but  the  traces  of 
earth-works  which  united  the  river  Cherwell 
with  the  Isis,  and  protected  the  beleaguered  city. 

The  victorious  Puritans  have  left  their  mark 
on  some  painted  windows  and  Romish  images. 
The  extreme  fanatics  of  the  party  would  have 
done  away  with  universities  and  learning  alto- 
gether, and  left  nothing  but  the  Bible  and  the 
pulpit.  But  Cromwell  was  of  a  different  mind. 
He  was  no  incarnation  either  of  mere  fanaticism 
or  of  brute  force.  He  had  been  bred  at  a  gram- 
mar-school and  at  Cambridge.  What  was  more, 
he  had  conversed  on  the  highest  themes  with 
the  choicest  spirits  of  his  time.  He  protected 
and  fostered  both  universities,  and  did  his  best 
to  draw  highly-cultivated  men  from  them  into 
the  public  service.  Of  course  he  put  Puritans 
in  our  high  places.  But  these  men  promoted 
learning  as  well  as  Puritanism,  restored  disci- 
pline, revived  education,  and  upheld  the  honor 
of  the  University  in  their  day. 

Of  course  Oxford  hailed  the  Restoration. 
Alas  for  the  depths  of  servility  into  which,  in 
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that  her  evil  hour,  she  fell !  Archbishop  Shel-  | 
don  then  reigned  over  us  in  the  spirit  of  the 
most  violent  Royalism  and  the  narrowest  intol- 
erance. The  Sheldonian  Theatre,  in  which  our 
Commemorations  are  held,  is  his  work.  Let  it 
do  what  it  may  to  redeem  an  unloved  and  un- 
honored  name. 

The  Radclyffe  Library,  rising  with  its  Palla- 
dian  dome  in  not  unpleasiug  contrast  to  the 
Gothic  buildings  which  surround  it,  and  upon 
the  whole  galaxy  of  which  it  looks  down,  is  a  ! 
memorial  of  the  Augustan  glories  of  the  reign 
of  Anne,  of  which  even  Tory  Oxford  did  not 
fail  to  catch  the  beams.  Its  founder,  Dr.  Rad- 
clyffe, was  the  court  physician  of  the  time. 
Less  pleasing  memorials  of  the  same  age  arc  I 
the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  and  other  build- 
ings, designed  by  Aldrich,  the  Dean  of  Christ- 
church  in  that  day,  a  tasteless  architect,  but  a 
man  of  liberal  culture,  and  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  scholars  who  made  Christchurch  illustrious  in 
his  time. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  period  over  which 
every  loyal  son  of  Oxford  will  gladly  pass  as  i 
quickly  as  he  may.  The  State  Church  of  En- 
gland during  the  greater  half  of  the  last  century 
was  torpid  and  corrupt,  and  Oxford  shared  its  , 
torpor  and  corruption.  The  only  spirit  active  in 
the  University  was  that  of  Jacobitism — a  polit- 
ical conspiracy  in  favor  of  the  heir  of  .James  II., 
and  against  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the 
nation — destitute,  in  the  case  of  the  Oxford 
Fellows,  even  of  the  redeeming  lustre  which 
valor  sheds  over  the  self-devoted  adherents  of  a 
bad  cause.  Instead  of  bleeding  at  Preston  and 
Culloden,  these  men  merely  indulged  their  fac- 
tious feeling  by  "drinking  the  king  over  the 
water,"  in  what  Gibbon  calls  the  "deep  but  dull 
potations  which  excused  the  brisk  intemperance 
of  youth."  In  truth  the  University,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  live 
in  those  days.  Her  corpse  was  }>osscssed  by  an 
alien  spirit  of  clerical  depravity  and  political  in- 
trigue. Learning  slept,  education  languished, 
university  and  college  examinations  became  a 
farce.  Life  in  most  of  the  colleges  was  indo-  j 
lent,  sensual,  and  coarse.  A  few  names,  such 
as  those  of  Lowth  and  Wharton,  redeemed  our 
dishonor.  Christchurch  —  thanks,  chiefly,  to' 
the  good  scholars  it  received  from  Westminster  , 
school — maintained  a  position  higher  than  that 
of  the  other  colleges.  But  our  general  history, 
for  seventy  or  eighty  years,  was  such  that  we 
would  gladly  bury  it  in  oblivion.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  University  where  duty  was  dead,  | 
where  religious  faith  was  a  mere  prejudice  deep-  j 
ly  tainted  with  political  bigotry,  should  have  be-  [ 
come  the  mother  of  skepticism  and  irreligion,  or 
that  the  most  conspicuous  name  among  the  Ox- 
ford men  of  the  last  century  should  be  that  of 
Gibbon.  If  we  seek  architectural  memorials 
of  this  evil  age,  they  will  be  found  in  tasteless 
masses  of  modern  building,  such  as  the  "new 
buildings"  at  Magdalen,  designed  merely  as  lux- 
urious residences,  without  any  thought  of  the 
higher  aims  of  architectural  art. 


The  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
when  the  mind  of  Europe  had  been  stirred  by 
the  French  Revolution,  and  the  great  struggles, 
political  and  intellectual  as  well  as  military,  to 
which  it  gave  birth,  witnessed  a  revival  of  learn- 
ing and  education  at  Oxford.  Then  it  wa§  that 
our  examinations  were  again  made  effective, 
that  our  class-list  was  instituted,  and  that  Ox- 
ford once  more  became,  what  she  had  so  long 
ceased  to  be,  a  power  in  the  intellectual  world. 
Then  it  was  that  our  Cannings  and  Peels  began 
to  arise,  and  that  we  began  again  to  send  men 
of  worth  and  high  aspirations  into  the  service  of 
the  state.  Still  we  were  High  Tories.  At  ( )\- 
ford,  in  1814,  the  Allied  Sovereigns  celebrated 
their  victory,  and  a  memorial  of  their  visit  is 
seen  in  the  portraits  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  hang,  with  that 
of  George  IV.  between  them,  in  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre.  Among  the  honors  and  rewards  heaped 
on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  great  chief  of 
the  Tory  party,  was  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
University,  and  at  his  installation  Oxford  was 
the  scene  of  a  memorable  gathering  of  his  polit- 
ical adherents.  It  was,  in  fact,  their  first  rally 
after  their  great  overthrow. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  intellectual  re- 
vival of  the  University  commenced  when,  owing 
to  the  clerical  and  half-monastic  character  of 
the  colleges,  Oxford  became  the  centre  of  the 
great  priestly  and  Romanizing  reaction  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Newman  was 
the  illustrious  leader,  and  which  was  provoked 
by  the  general  progress  of  liberal  opinions  in  the 
nation  and  the  victory  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
The  annals  of  that  reaction  belong  rather  to  the 
history  of  the  Anglican  Church  than  to  that  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Rut  when  it  was  at 
its  height  it  completely  absorbed  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  University,  and  fatally  shattered 
many  a  line  mind  destined  by  nature  to  render 
high  service  to  Oxford  and  to  the  nation,  but 
now  rendered  useless,  except  as  the  wrecked 
vessel  which  marks  the  sunken  reef.  Of  this 
attempt  to  revive  the  faith  and  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  architect- 
ural additions  and  restorations  in  the  Gothic 
style  with  which  Oxford  abounds,  and  which 
have  been  made  within  the  last  thirty  years,  are 
in  part  the  monuments  ;  though  they  are  main- 
ly the  fruits  of  an  improved  taste  in  architecture, 
and  a  returning  preference  for  the  Romantic 
over  the  Classical  in  poetry  and  art.  The  Mar- 
tyrs' Memorial,  also  —  erected  near  the  spot 
where  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley  suffered — 
may  be  regarded  as,  in  another  sense,  a  monu- 
ment of  the  same  epoch.  It  is  the  architectural 
manifesto  of  the  Protestant  party  against  the 
Romanizing  doctrines  of  Dr.  Newman  and  his 
disciples. 

The  secession  of  Dr.  Newman  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  closed,  in  truth,  the  history  of  the  re- 
ligious movement  of  which  he  was  the  leader. 
With  him  its  genius,  its  poetry,  its  chivalry,  its 
fascinations  for  high  intellects  and  spiritual  na- 
tures passed  away.    Since  that  time  it  has  al- 
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most  lost  its  spiritual  character,  and  degenerated 
into  a  mere  State  Church  combination,  the  sub- 
servient ally  of  political  Toryism,  and  the  tool 
of  the  Tory  chiefs.  Twenty  years  ago  it  carried 
with  it  almost  all  the  powerful  intellects  of  the 
University;  now  it  has  decisively  lost  them  all. 
Romanizing  extravagances  in  ceremonial,  lan- 
guage, dress,  and  all  that  Carlyle  calls  the 
"millinery  and  upholstery"  part  of  the  move- 
ment, still  go  on ;  but  these  are  the  freaks  and 
toys  of  children,  not  the  deliberate  efforts  of 
men  to  ntaster  the  intellect  of  the  world. 

Since  the  catastrophe  of  Tractarianism  the 
proper  interests  of  the  University  have  revived, 
and  a  more  liberal  spirit  has  begun  to  pervade 
our  society  and  administration.  The  Tractarian 
movement,  though  itself  reactionary,  broke  up 
old  Anglican  and  Tory  prejudices,  weaned  act- 
ive minds  from  subservience  to  custom  and  tra- 
dition, loosened  the  soil  in  all  directions,  and 
prepared  the  ground  for  healthier  plants  to  grow. 
Having  trained  those  who  were  influenced  by  it 
to  rest  on  authority  instead  of  resting  on  truth, 
it,  of  course,  at  its  downfall,  left  behind  it  a 
certain  amount  of  religious  perplexity  and  dis- 
tress peculiar  to  Oxford,  besides  what  is  gener- 
ally prevalent  in  an  age  of  final  transition  from 
false  authority  to  rational  religion.  But  this  is 
accidental,  and,  as  Oxford  teachers  and  students 
brace  themselves  to  their  proper  duties,  it  will 
pass  away. 

Meantime  our  course  of  education,  till  lately 
confined  to  classics  and  mathematics,  is  being 
rendered  more  liberal  and  more  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  our  age  by  the  admission  of  Science, 
History,  Jurisprudence,  and  Political  Economy. 
The  Museum,  newly  built  on  the  north  of  the 
city,  and  the  Taylor  Institution  for  the  study  of 
modern  languages,  are  the  architectural  ex- 
pressions of  an  onward  movement  in  education 
almost  as  important  as  that  which  substituted 
classical  literature  for  the  scholastic  philosophy 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

We  have  also  got  rid,  by  the  help  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  the  antiquated  codes  of  statutes  with 
which  each  founder,  anxious  to  perpetuate  his 
own  will  to  the  end  of  time,  had  prevented  the 
free  development  and  frozen  the  life-blood  of 
his  college.  Our  case  is  a  warning  to  others, 
especially  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
where  private  munificence  displays  itself  to  so 
large  an  extent  in  the  endowment  of  institutions, 
against  the  danger,  incident  to  perpetual  en- 
dowments, of  allowing  the  gifts  of  one  genera- 
tion to  become  the  fetters  of  those  which  follow. 
No  perpetual  foundation  should  be  permitted 
without  a  power  vested  in  proper  authorities  of 
amending,  from  time  to  time,  the  regulations 
of  the  founder,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  his 
main  object,  which  should  always  be  distinctly 
stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  instrument 
of  foundation. 

At  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  assistance 
we  shook  off,  in  part  at  least,  the  oligarchical 
government  imposed  on  us  by  Laud,  and  recov- 
ered in  some  measure  the  freedom  of  action  and  i 
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the  power  of  self-adaptation  and  development 
without  which  no  institution  can  long  sustain 
its  greatness. 

The  friends  of  Reform  and  Progress  within 
the  University  did  not  call  on  the  central  Gov- 
ernment for  aid  without  hesitation.  All  En- 
glishmen are  attached  to  local  liberties  and  jeal- 
ous of  the  interference  of  the  central  power. 
We  are,  moreover,  convinced  that  the  great 
places  of  national  education  and  learning,  as 
the  guardians  of  interests  and  principles  which 
are  the  common  heritage  of  all,  should  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  the  influence  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  political  parties.  But  it  was  for  eman- 
cipation, not  for  interference,  that  Oxford  re- 
formers appealed  to  Parliament ;  and  it  was  in 
a  case  where,  from  the  absence  of  any  legal 
power  of  amending  our  statutes,  we  were  unable 
to  emancipate  ourselves. 

Moreover,  from  the  predominance  of  the  cler- 
ical element  (the  immemorial  bane  of  our  great- 
ness), we  are  subjected,  in  academical  legisla- 
tion, to  an  influence  more  sectional  and  more 
injurious  than  that  of  any  political  party  not 
wholly  regardless  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  friends 
of  liberty  at  Oxford  are  obliged  again  to  appeal 
to  Parliament  to  relieve  us  from  the  religious 
tests,  and  enable  us  once  more  to  become  the 
University  of  the  whole  nation.  Your  Oxford 
guest  will  not  exert  himself  with  the  less  energy 
or  the  less  confidence  in  this  cause  after  having, 
once  in  his  life,  breathed  the  air,  to  him  so  strange, 
to  you  so  happily  familiar,  of  perfect  religious 
liberty,  and  learned,  from  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses,  how  false,  how  blasphemous,  is  the  belief 
that  rational  religion  is  opposed  to  freedom,  or 
that  freedom  is  injurious  to  rational  religion. 

Thus  we  have  traced,  though  necessarily  in  a 
brief  and  summary  way,  the  history  of  this  group 
of  corporations,  and  seen  the  united  threads  of 
their  existence  pass  through  many  successive 
phases  of  the  national  history,  and  reflect  the 
varying  hues,  the  happy  lights,  and  the  melan- 
choly shadows  of  each  phase  in  turn.  We  have 
seen  pass  before  us  the  long  train  of  Founders, 
in  the  characters  and  costumes  of  many  success- 
ive ages  :  the  sceptred  Plantagenets  ;  the  war- 
rior prelates  ;  the  ecclesiastical  statesmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  the  grave  knights,  bountiful  la- 
dies, and  wealthy  merchants  of  the  Tudor  age  ; 
the  more  familiar  forms  of  modern  intellect  and 
science.  A  common  purpose  runs  through  and 
unites  the  whole,  binding  the  present  to  all  the 
generations  of  the  past.  In  the  latest  buildings 
we  see  modern  science  installed  in  a  home  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  Oxford,  like  all 
the  antiquities  and  glories  of  England,  is  yours 
as  well  as  ours.  It  is  a  part  of  the  common  her- 
itage of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  I  trust  that 
any  American  who  may  come  to  it,  either  as  a 
visitor  or  a  student,  will  not  fail  to  be  welcomed, 
as  I  know  by  happy  experience  that  Englishmen 
are  welcomed  here. 
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What  shall  I  sing,  and  how, 
Of  what  I  suffer  now  ? 
To  Nature  trust,  or  Art, 
The  burden  of  my  heart? 

'Tis  three  weeks  now — but  three, 
Since  he  was  here  with  me : 
The  dreadful  time  has  flown, 
And  now  I  am  alone! 

I  left  him  in  the  morn, 
(Not  knowing  how  forlorn!) 
There,  in  his  little  bed, 
Weak,  sick,  but  oh,  not  dead ! 

When  I  came  back  at  noon, 
(Too  late,  and  yet  so  soon!) 
They  met  me  on  the  stairs, 
Like  Judgment  unawares! 

I  stopped.    "  Your  Will  is  dead!'' 
"  It  can  not  be,"  I  said. 
It  could,  it  was — ah,  why  ? 
What  had  he  done  to  die? 

I  knelt  beside  his  bed, 
I  kissed  his  royal  head, 
His  hand,  his  feet,  his  arm — 
The  body  yet  was  warm  ! 

I  wept !    But  did  I  weep  ? 

Or  was  my  grief  too  deep? 

I  only  know  I  cursed, 

Pray  Heaven  that  was  the  worst ! 

And  shall  I  sing  of  this? 
Or  of  the  dark  abyss 
In  which  I  grope  apart, 
Hogging  my  broken  heart? 

Not  now,  whate'er  I  may 
In  some  far  distant  day : 
Enough  what  here  appears, 
Drowned  in  these  bitter  tears! 

EL 

The  Christmas-time  drew  slowly  near. 
The  happy  days  we  loved  to  see ; 
Thrice  had  we  had  a  Christmas-tree, 

The  evergreen  of  all  the  year. 

"What  have  you  brought  me?"  asked  the  boy 
When  I  came  home  at  night;  and  I 
Made  some,  I  know  not  what,  reply, 

The  promise  of  a  future  toy. 

"You  must  not  ask  me  any  more," 
I  said  at  last;  "but  wait  and  see, 
When  Christmas  comes,  your  Christmas-tree, 

For  you  shall  have  it  as  before." 


We  meant  to  have  a  tiny  one, 

With  pendent  toys  and  lighted  boughs; 
But  darkness  fell  upon  the  house, 

For  Death,  in  passing,  took  my  son ! 

Nathless  he  had  his  Christmas-tree; 

For  pines  within  the  grave-yard  sfand, 

Above  his  bed  of  yellow  sand, 
Beside  the  moaning  of  the  sea. 

nr. 

M  Come  nnto  these  yellow  scuitls ;" 
Not  to  sing  a  fairy  song, 

As  when  summer  nights  are  sweet, 

Keeping  time  with  flying  feet; 
But  to  wring  your  hands, 

Now  the  nights  are  long, 

And  the  winds  of  winter  blow, 

Whirling  round  the  drifts  of  snow, 

Over  him  who  lies  below, 
Buried  ((Jod  have  mercy!)  in  the  yellow  sands. 

IV. 

I  sit  in  my  lonesome  chamber 

This  stilly  winter  night, 
In  the  midst  of  quaint  old  volumes, 

With  the  cheery  lire  in  sight! 

In  the  darkened  room  behind  me, 

My  darling  lies  asleep, 
Worn  out  with  constant  weeping — 

'Tis  now  my  turn  to  weep ! 

What  do  I  weep  for?  Nothing! 

Or  a  very  common  thing; 
That  the  little  boy  I  loved  so, 

Like  a  dove  has  taken  wing ! 

He  used  to  sleep  beside  us, 

In  reach  of  his  mother's  hand  ; 

They  have  moved  his  bed — ah,  whither? 
And  made  him  one  in  the  sand ! 

Why  didn't  they  make  mine  also? 

I'm  sure  I  want  to  go: 
But  no — I  must  live  for  his  mother, 

For  she  needs  me  still,  I  know. 

For  her  I  must  bear  my  sorrow, 
Nor  weep — when  she  can  see; 

She  grieves  too  much  already, 
To  waste  a  sigh  for  me ! 

V. 

You  think — I  see  it  by  your  looks — 
That  I  am  buried  in  my  books, 
Wherein,  as  when  he  lived,  I  find 
An  easy  solace  for  my  mind. 

It  is  not  so.    I  try,  indeed, 
What  charmed  me  once  again  to  read ; 
Page  after  page  I  turn  in  vain — 
They  leave  no  meaning  in  my  brain. 
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I  see  the  words — they  come  and  go, 
In  dark  procession,  sad  and  slow, 
Like  mourners  at  a  funeral — 
I  know  who  lies  beneath  the  pall ! 

I  dally  with  my  books,  and  why? 
Read  you  the  reason  in  my  eye: 
Because  I  would  do  more  than  weep ; 
Grief,  even  for  him,  may  be  too  deep ! 

Had  I  been  taken,  what  would  he, 
Dear  heart !  be  doing  now  for  me  ? 
His  few  tears  dried  (the  blow  being  new 
We'll  grant  he  sheds  a  tear  or  two), 

He  would  have  smiled  as  heretofore, 
And  soon  have  talked  of  me  no  more : 
Like  other  little  orphan  boys, 
He  would  be  playing  with  his  toysl 

Should  I,  a  child  of  larger  growth 
(You  know  you  called  us  children,  both), 
Be,  in  my  grief,  less  wise  than  he? 
Or  you  be  harder,  love,  with  me? 

Then  chide  not,  as  you  have  to-day, 
For  poring  o'er  my  books,  but  say, 
"His  ways  remind  me  of  the  boys; 
For  see — he's  playing  with  his  toys!" 

VI. 

What  shall  we  do  when  those  we  love 
Are  gone  to  their  seraphic  rest  ? 
Since  we  must  live,  what  life  is  best 

Before  the  clearer  eyes  above? 

Shall  we  recall  them  as  they  were, 

The  day,  the  hour,  the  dreadful  blow 
That,  dealt  in  darkness,  laid  them  low, 

The  coffin,  and  the  sepulchre? 

Or  shall  we  rather  (say,  we  can) 
Be  what  we  used  to  be  of  old? 
Work,  one  for  love,  and  one  for  gold — 

The  tender  woman,  worldly  man  ? 

Shall  we  be  jealous  if  the  heart 

Lets  go  a  moment  of  its  dead? 
Mistrust  it,  and  revile  the  head, 

And  say  to  all  but  Death,  "  Depart  f 

Or  shall  we  willing  be  to  take 

What  good  we  may  in  common  things — 
Blue  skies,  the  sea,  a  bird  that  sings, 

And  other  hearts  that  do  not  break? 

What  God  approves,  methinks,  I  know 
(If  aught  we  do  approved  can  be), 
But  since  my  child  was  taken  from  me, 

My  only  pleasure  is  in  woe: — 

My  tortured  heart,  my  frenzied  head, 
For  when,  as  now,  a  smile  appears, 
I  would  be  drowned  in  endless  tears, 

Or,  happier,  with  my  darling  dead! 


VII. 

We  sat  by  the  cheerless  fireside, 
Mother,  and  you,  and  I ; 

All  thinking  of  our  darling, 
And  sad  enough  to  die ! 

He  lay  in  his  little  coffin, 
In  the  room  adjoining  ours ; 

A  Christmas  wreath  on  his  bosom, 
His  brow  in  a  band  of  flowers. 

"We  bury  the  boy  to-morrow," 
I  said,  or  seemed  to  say; 

"Would  I  could  keep  it  from  coming 
By  lengthening  out  to-day ! 

"Why  can't  I  sit  by  the  fireside, 
As  I  am  sitting  now, 
And  feel  my  gray  hairs  thinning, 
And  the  wrinkles  on  my  brow? 

"God  keep  him  there  in  his  coffin 
Till  the  years  have  rolled  away! 
If  he  must  be  buried  to-morrow, 
O  let  me  die  to-day!" 

Vin. 

It  looks  in  at  the  window, 
Divinely  bright  and  far, 

The  loving  star  of  Venus, 
Our  little  Willy's  star! 

He  used  to  watch  its  rising, 
As  we  have  done  to-night ; 

Its  lustrous,  steel-blue  twinkle, 
Its  steady  heart  of  light! 

"0  mamma,  there  is  Venus!" 
Methinks  I  hear  him  cry, 
As  he  leads  us  to  the  window, 
To  watch  his  brighter  eye! 

And  once  we  saw  him  kneeling 

Before  it,  in  his  chair, 
Folding  his  hands  together, 

And  making  some  sweet  prayer! 

What  did  he  ask  you,  Venus? 

To  take  his  soul  away? 
Or,  feeling  he  must  leave  us, 

Perhaps  he  prayed  to  stay! 

God  knows;  you  can  not  tell  us, 

And  he  is  gone  afar; 
And  we  are  left  in  sorrow, 

To  gaze  upon  his  star! 

IX. 

What  shall  I  do  next  summer? 

What  will  become  of  me 
When  I  draw  near  my  cottage, 

Beside  the  solemn  sea  ? 

Along  the  dusty  road-side 

I  shall  not  see  him  run, 
To  greet  his  loving  father, 

So  proud  to  meet  his  son! 
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No  longer  in  the  distance 

I'll  strain  my  eager  eyes, 
To  catch  him  at  the  window, 

And  mark  his  sweet  surprise. 

The  gate  how  can  I  enter  ? 

How  bear  to  touch  the  door 
That  opens  in  the  chambers 

Where  he  is  seen  no  more  ? 

When  last  I  crossed  the  threshold 

(I'm  glad  I  did  not  take 
His  dear  dead  body  thither!) 

I  thought  my  heart  would  break. 

"My  son  was  here  last  summer: 

He  sat  in  yonder  chair; 
And  there,  beside  the  window, 

I  kissed  his  golden  hair!" 

With  every  sweet  remembrance 
There  came  a  burst  of  tears ; 

There  is  but  one  such  t c* 1 1 1  j  *  - 1 
In  all  our  stormy  years. 

I  kissed  the  chair  he  sat  in. 

The  spot  his  feet  had  trod; 
I  clutched  the  empty  rtirV  nim 

To  pluck  him  back  from  God. 

0  ruined  heart  and  hearth-stone ! 

What  will  become  of  me, 
In  my  deserted  dwelling 

Beside  the  dreadful  sea? 

X. 

This  book  of  dirges,  if  it  be 
True  to  the  hue  of  grief  in  me, 
To  what  I  am,  my  son,  for  thee. 

Will  be  an  endless  stretch  of  plain, 
Swept  by  the  dreary  autumn  rain, 
And  winds  that  sob,  like  souls  in  pain  ! 

No  light,  a  blind  sky  overhead, 
And  every  where  a  -eiw  of  diva. I  : 
For  such  my  heart  is — broken,  dead  I 

XI. 

Wiif.n  first  he  died  there  was  no  day 
That  was  not  saddened  by  my  tears  : 
"And  'twill  be  tlius,'*  I  said,  "for  years; 

His  memory  can  not  fade  away." 

That  first  wild  burst  of  grief  is  o'er, 
The  spring  is  sealed  of  wretchedness; 
Not  that  I  love  my  darling  Lou, 

But  love,  or  think  of,  others  more. 


They  move  me  as  they  could  not  then — 
My  brain  at  least,  if  not  my  heart ; 
And  so  I  try  to  act  my  part 

As  patiently  as  lesser  men. 

Pale  fathers  pass  me  in  the  street, 

Whose  little  sons,  like  mine,  are  dead ; 
I  sec  it  in  the  drooping  head, 

And  in  the  wandering  of  the  feet! 

XIL 

The  dreuy  winter  days  are  past, 

The  cloudy  sky,  the  bitter  blast : 
Gone  is  the  snow,  the  sleet 
That  glazed  each  rugged  street. 

All  things  proclaim  that  Spring  is  near. 
Rejoicing  in  the  wakened  Year: 

Even  /,  whose  tears  are  shed 

Above  the  Winter  dead! 

Darker  than  now  my  death  can  bo, 
In  that  it  took  my  boy  from  me — 
M\  h<»art  it  did  not  wring 
hike  this  \\r>i  breath  of  Spring! 

What  though  the  clouds  were  thick  Vcrhcad, 

And  Earth  was  iron  to  my  tread, 

Kains  poured,  vnows  whirled,  winds  blew, 
An  I  my  great  grief  was  new? 

Twai  >*till — if  not  a  sohicc,  u  t 
Something  akin  that  laid  regret. 

It  buried  my  useless  moan 

To  think  I  was  alone ! 

When  drove  the  snow,  the  thought  would  rise, 
"It  does  not  blind  his  little  eyes!" 

When  winds  were  .sharp  I  smiled  ; 

"They  can  not  stab  my  child!" 

Now  Spring  is  come,  I  sigh  and  say, 
"He  can  not  see  this  sunny  day, 

Nor  feel  this  balmy  air 

That  longs  to  kiss  his  hair!" 

The  tender  spirit  of  the  hour 

That  stirs  the  sap,  and  paints  the  flower, 

Enfolding  land  and  sea, 

And  quickening  even  me, 

So  stings  my  soul,  I  hold  my  breath, 
And  try  to  break  the  dream  of  death, 

And  stagger  on  his  track 

Until  I  snatch  him  back! 

Great  God !  if  he  should  feel  it  there, 
(Where,  where — some  angel  tell  me  where?) 

And  struggle  so  for  me, 

How  terrible  'twould  be ! 

It.  U.  STODDARD. 
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IN  FOUR  BOOKS. -BOOK  THE  THIRD.    A  LONG  LANE. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  END  OF  A  LONG-  JOURNEY. 

THE  train  of  carts  and  horses  came  and  went 
all  day  from  dawn  to  nightfall,  making 
little  or  no  daily  impression  on  the  heap  of 
ashes,  though,  as  the  days  passed  on,  the  heap 
was  seen  to  be  slowly  melting.  My  lords  and 
gentlemen  and  honorable  boards,  when  you  in 
the  course  of  your  dust-shoveling  and  cinder- 


raking  have  piled  up  a  mountain  of  pretentious 
failure,  you  must  off  with  your  honorable  coats 
for  the  removal  of  it,  and  fall  to  the  work  with 
the  power  of  all  the  queen's  horses  and  all  the 
queen's  men,  or  it  will  come  rushing  down  and 
bury  us  alive. 

Yes,  verily,  my  lords  and  gentlemen  and  hon- 
orable boards,  adapting  your  Catechism  to  the 
occasion,  and  by  God's  help  so  you  must.  For 
when  we  have  got  things  to  the  pass  that  with 
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an  enormous  treasure  nt  disposal  to  relieve  the 
poor,  the  best  of  the  poor  detest  our  mercies, 
hide  their  heads  from  us,  and  shame  us  by  starv- 
ing to  death  in  the  midst  of  us,  it  is  a  pass  im- 
possible of  prosperity,  impossible  of  continuance. 
It  may  not  be  so  written  in  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  Podsnappery;  you  may  not  "find  these 
words"  for  the  text  of  a  sermon,  in  the  Returns 
of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  but  they  have  been  the 
truth  since  the  foundations  of  the  universe  were 
laid,  and  they  will  be  the  truth  until  the  founda- 
tions of  the  universe  are  shaken  by  the  Builder. 
This  boastful  handiwork  of  ours,  which  fails  in 
its  terrors  for  the  professional  pauper,  the  sturdv 
breaker  of  windows  and  the  rampant  tearer  of 


clothes,  strikes  with  a  cruel  and  a  wicked  stab 
at  the  stricken  sufferer,  and  is  a  horror  to  the 
deserving  and  unfortunate.  Wc  must  mend  it. 
lords  and  gentlemen  and  honorable  boards,  or  in 
its  own  evil  hour  it  will  mar  every  one  of  us. 

Old  Betty  Iligden  fared  upon  her  pilgrimage 
as  many  ruggedly  honest  creatures,  women  and 
men,  fare  on  their  toiling  way  along  the  roads 
of  life.  Patiently  to  earn  a  spare  bare  living,  and 
quietly  to  die,  untouched  by  work-house  hands — 
this  was  her  highest  sublunary  hope. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  of  her  at  Mr.  Boffin's 
house  since  she  trudged  off.  The  weather  had 
been  hard  and  the  roads  had  been  bad,  and  her 
spirit  was  up.    A  less  stanch  spirit  might  have 
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been  subdued  by  such  adverse  influences;  but 
the  loan  for  her  little  outfit  was  in  no  part  re- 
paid, and  it  had  gone  worse  with  her  than  she 
had  foreseen,  and  she  was  put  upon  proving  her 
case  and  maintaining  her  independence. 

Faithful  soul!  When  she  had  spoken  to  the 
Secretary  of  that  "  deadness  that  steals  over  me 
at  times,"  her  fortitude  had  made  too  little  of 
it.  Oftener  and  ever  oftener,  it  came  stealing 
over  her  ;  darker  and  ever  darker,  like  the  shad- 
ow of  advancing  Death.  That  the  shadow  should 
be  deep  as  it  came  on,  like  the  shadow  of  an 
actual  presence,  was  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  physical  world,  for  all  the  Light  that  shone 
on  Betty  lligden  lay  beyond  Death. 

The  poor  old.  creature  had  taken  the  upward 
course  of  the  river  Thames  as  her  general  track  ; 
it  w  as  the  track  in  which  her  last  home  lay,  and 
of  which  she  had  last  had  local  love  and  knowl- 
edge. She  had  hovered  for  a  little  while  in  the 
near  neighborhood  of  her  abandoned  dwelling, 
and  had  sold,  and  knitted  and  sold,  and  gone  on. 
In  the-  pleasant  towns  of  Chertsey,  Walton, 
Kingston,  and  Staines,  her  figure  came  to  be 
quite  well  known  for  some  short  weeks,  and  then 
again  passed  on. 

She  would  take  her  stand  in  market-places, 
where  there  were  such  things,  on  market-days ; 
at  other  times,  in  the  busiest  (that  was  seldom 
very  busy)  portion  of  the  little  quiet  High  Street ; 
at  still  otber  times  she  would  explore  the  outly- 
ing roads  for  great  houses,  and  would  ask  leave 
at  the  Lodge  to  pass  in  with  her  basket,  and 
would  not  often  get  it.  But  ladies  in  carriages 
would  frequently  make  purchases  from  her  trifling 
stock,  and  were  usually  pleased  with  her  bright 
eyes  and  her  hopeful  speech.  In  these  and  her 
clean  dress  originated  a  fable  that  she  was  well- 
to-do  in  the  world  :  one  might  say,  for  her  sta- 
tion, rich.  As  making  a  comfortable  provision 
for  its  subject  which  costs  nobody  any  thing,  this 
class  of  fable  has  long  been  popular. 

In  those  pleasant  little  towns  on  Thames  you 
may  hear  the  fall  of  the  water  over  the  weirs,  or 
even,  in  still  weather,  the  rustle  of  the  rushes  ; 
and  from  the  bridge  you  may  see  the  young  riv- 
er, dimpled  like  a  young  child,  playfully  gliding 
away  among  the  trees,  unpolluted  by  the  defile- 
ments that  lie  in  wait  for  it  on  its  coufse,  and  as 
yet  out  of  hearing  of  the  deep  summons  of  the 
sea.  It  were  too  much  to  pretend  that  Betty 
Higden  made  out  such  thoughts ;  no ;  but  she 
heard  the  tender  river  whispering  to  many  like 
herself,  "Come  to  me,  come  to  me !  When  the 
cruel  shame  and  terror  you  have  so  long  fled 
from  most  beset  you,  come  to  me !  I  am  the 
Relieving  Officer  appointed  by  eternal  ordinance 
to  do  my  work ;  I  am  not  held  in  estimation  ac- 
cording as  I  shirk  it.  My  breast  is  softer  than 
the  pauper-nurse's ;  death  in  my  arms  is  peace- 
fuller  than  among  the  pauper- wards.  Come  to 
me !" 

There  was  abundant  place  for  gentler  fancies 
too,  in  her  untutored  mind.  Those  gentlefolks 
and  their  children  inside  those  fine  houses,  could  | 


they  think,  as  they  looked  out  at  her,  what  it 
was  to  be  really  hungry,  really  cold  ?  Did  they 
feel  any  of  the  wonder  about  her  that  she  felt 
about  them?  Bless  the  dear  laughing  children! 
If  they  could  have  seen  sick  Johnny  in  her  arms 
would  they  have  cried  for  pity  ?  If  they  could 
have  seen  dead  Johnny  on  that  little  bed  would 
they  have  understood  it  ?  Bless  the  dear  chil- 
dren, for  his  sake,  any  how !  So  with  the  hum- 
bler houses  in  the  little  street,  the  inner  fire- 
light shining  on  the  panes  as  the  outer  twilight 
darkened.  When  the  families  gathered  indoors 
there,  for  the  night,  it  was  only  a  foolish  fancy 
to  feel  as  if  it  were  a  little  hard  in  them  to  close 
the  shutter  and  blacken  the  flame.  So  with  the 
lighted  shops,  and  speculations  whether  their 
masters  and  mistresses  taking  tea  in  a  perspec- 
tive of  back-parlor — not  so  far  within  but  that 
the  flavor  of  tea  and  toast  came  out,  mingled 
with  the  glow  of  light,  into  the  street— ate  or 
drank  or  wore  what  they  sold,  with  the  greater 
relish  because  they  dealt  in  it.  So  with  the 
church-yard  on  a  branch  of  the  solitary  way  to 
the  night's  sleeping-place.  "Ah  me  !  The  dead 
and  I  seem  to  have  it  pretty  much  to  ourselves 
in  the  dark  and  in  this  weather !  But  so  much 
the  better  for  all  who  are  warmly  housed  at 
home."  The  poor  soul  envied  no  one  in  bitter- 
ness, and  grudged  no  one  any  thing. 

But  the  old  abhorrence  grew  stronger  on  her 
as  she  grew  weaker,  and  it  found  more  sustain- 
ing food  than  she  did  in  her  wanderings.  Now, 
she  would  light  upon  the  shameful  spectacle  of 
some  desolate  creature — or  some  wretched  rag- 
ged groups  of  either  sex,  or  of  both  sexes,  with 
children  among  them  huddled  together  like  the 
smaller  vermin  for  a  little  warmth — lingering 
and  lingering  on  a  doorstep,  while  the  appointed 
evader  of  the  public  trust  did  his  dirty  office  of 
trying  to  weary  them  out  and  so  get  rid  of  them. 
Now,  she  would  light  upon  some  poor  decent 
person,  like  herself,  going  afoot  on  a  pilgrimage 
of  many  weary  miles  to  see  some  worn-out  rela- 
tive or  friend  who  had  been  charitably  elutched 
off  to  a  great  blank  barren  Union  House,  as  far 
from  old  home  as  the  County  Jail  (the  remote- 
ness of  which  is  always  its  Avorst  punishment  for 
small  rural  offenders),  and  in  its  dietary,  and  in 
its  lodging,  and  in  its  tending  of  the  sick,  a 
much  more  penal  establishment.  Sometimes  she 
would  hear  a  newspaper  read  out,  and  would 
learn  how  the  Registrar-General  cast  up  the  units 
that  had  within  the  last  week  died  of  want  and 
of  exposure  to  the  weather  :  for  which  that  Re- 
cording Angel  seemed  to  have  a  regular  fixed 
place  in  his  sum,  as  if  they  were  its  half-pence. 
All  such  things  she  would  hear  discussed,  as  we, 
my  lords  and  gentlemen  and  honorable  boards, 
in  our  unapproachable  magnificence  never  hear 
them,  and  from  all  such  things  she  would  fly 
with  the  wings  of  raging  Despair. 

This  is  not  to  be  received  as  a  figure  of  speech. 
Old  Betty  Higden  however  tired,  however  foot- 
sore, would  start  up  and  be  driven  away  by  her 
awakened  horror  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
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Charity.  It  is  a  remarkable  Christian  improve- 
ment, to  have  made  a  pursuing  Fury  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  ;  but  it  was  so  in  this  case,  and 
it  is  a  type  of  many,  many,  many. 

Two  incidents  united  to  intensify  the  old  un- 
reasoning abhorrence  —  granted  in  a  previous 
place  to  be  unreasoning,  because  the  people  al- 
ways are  unreasoning,  and  invariably  make  a 
point  of  producing  all  their  smoke  without  fire. 

One  day  she  was  sitting  in  a  market-place  on 
a  bench  outside  an  inn,  with  her  little  wares  for 
sale,  when  the  deadness  that  she  strove  against 
came  over  her  so  heavily  that  the  scene  depart- 
ed from  before  her  eyes ;  when  it  returned,  she 
found  herself  on  the  ground,  her  head  supported 
by  some  good-natured  market-women,  and  a  lit- 
tle crowd  about  her. 

"Are  you  better  now,  mother?"  asked  one 
of  the  women.  "Do  you  think  you  can  do 
nicely  now?" 

"Have  I  been  ill  then?"  asked  old  Betty. 

"  You  have  had  a  faint  like,"  was  the  answer, 
"or  a  fit.  It  ain't  that  you've  been  a-strug- 
gling,  mother,  but  you've  been  still' and  numbed." 

"Ah!"  said  Betty,  recovering  her  memory. 
"  It's  the  numbness.  Yes.  It  comes  over  me 
at  times." 

"Was  it  gone?"  the  women  asked  her. 

"It's  gone  now,"  said  Betty.  "I  shall  be 
stronger  than  I  was  afore.  Many  thanks  to  ye, 
my  dears,  and  when  you  come  to  be  as  old  as  I 
am,  may  others  do  as  much  for  you  !" 

They  assisted  her  fee  ri-e.  but  she  could  not 
stand  yet,  and  they  supported  her  when  she  sat 
down  again  upon  the  bench. 

"  My  head's  a  bit  light,  and  my  feet  are  a  bit 
heavy,"  said  old  Betty,  leaning  her  face  drowsi- 
ly on  the  breast  of  the  woman  who  had  spoken 
before.  ''They'll  both  come  nat'ral  in  a  min- 
ute.   There's  nothing  more  the  matter." 

"Ask  her,"  said  some  farmers  standing  by, 
who  had  come  out  from  their  market-dinner, 
"  who  belongs  to  her." 

"Are  there  any  folks  belonging  to  you,  mo- 
ther?" said  the  woman. 

"Yes,  sure,"  answered  Betty.  "I  heerd  the 
gentleman  say  it,  but  I  couldn't  answer  quick 
enough.  There's  plenty  belonging  to  me.  Don't 
ye  fear  for  me,  my  dear." 

"  But  are  any  of  'em  near  here  ?"  said  the 
men's  voices ;  the  women's  voices  chiming  in 
when  it  was  said,  and  prolonging  the  strain. 

"Quite  near  enough,"  said  Betty,  rousing 
herself.  "Don't  ye  be  afeard  for  me,  neigh- 
bors." 

"But  you  are  not  fit  to  travel.  Where  are 
you  going?"  was  the  next  compassionate  chorus 
she  heard. 

"I'm  agoing  to  London  when  I've  sold  out 
all,"  said  Betty,  rising  with  difficulty.  "I've 
right  good  friends  in  London.  I  want  for  no- 
thing. I  shall  come  to  no  harm.  Thankye. 
Don't  ye  be  afeard  for  me." 

A  well-meaning  by-stander,  yellow-legginged 
and  purple  -  faced,  said  hoarsely  over  his  red 


comforter,  as  she  rose  to  her  feet,  that  she 
"oughtn't  to  be  let  to  go." 

"For  the  Lord's  love  don't  meddle  with  me  !" 
cried  old  Betty,  all  her  fears  crowding  on  her. 
"I  am  quite  well  now,  and  I  must  go  this  min- 
ute." 

She  caught  up  her  basket  as  she  spoke  and 
was  making  an  unsteady  rush  away  from  them, 
when  the  same  by-stander  checked  her  with  his 
hand  on  her  sleeve,  and  urged  her  to  come  with 
him  and  see  the  parish  doctor.  Strengthening 
herself  by  the  utmost  exercise  of  her  resolution, 
the  poor  trembling  creature  shook  him  oft",  al- 
most fiercely,  and  took  to  flight.  Nor  did  she 
feel  safe  until  she  had  set  a  mile  or  two  of  by- 
road between  herself  and  the  market-place,  and 
had  crept  into  a  copse,  like  a  hunted  animal,  to 
hide  and  recover  breath.  Not  until  then  for  the 
first  time  did  she  venture  to  recall  how  she  had 
looked  over  her  shoulder  before  turning  out  of 
the  town,  and  had  seen  the  sign  of  the  White 
Lion  banging  across  the  road,  and  the  fluttering 
market  booths,  and  the  old  gray  church,  and  the 
little  crowd  gazing  after  her  but  not  attempting 
to  follow  her. 

The  second  frightening  incident  was  this.  She 
had  been  again  as  bad,  and  had  been  for  some 
days  better,  and  was  traveling  along  by  a  part 
of  the  road  where  it  touched  the  river,  and  in 
wel  seasons  was  so  often  overflowed  by  it  that 
there  were  tall  white  posts  set  up  to  mark  the 
way.  A  barge  was  being  towed  toward  her,  and 
she  ^at  down  on  the  bank  to  rest  and  watch  it. 
As  the  tow-rope  was  slackened  by  a  turn  of  the 
stream  and  clipped  into  the  water,  such  a  con- 
fusion stole  into  bet  mind  that  she  thought  she 
saw  the  forms  of  her  dead  children  and  dead 
grandchildren  peopling  the  barge,  and  waving 
their  hands  to  her  in  solemn  measure;  then,  as 
the  rope  tightened  and  came  up,  dropping  dia- 
monds, it  seemed  to  vibrate  into  two  parallel 
ropes  and  strike  her,  with  a  twang,  though  it 
irai  far  off.  When  she  looked  again,  there  was 
no  barge,  no  river,  no  daylight,  and  a  man  whom 
she  had  never  before  seen  held  a  candle  close 
to  her  face. 

"Now,  Missus,"  said  he;  "where  did  you 
come  from  and  where  arc  you  going  to  ?" 

The  poor  soul  confusedly  asked  the  counter- 
question  where  she  was  ? 

"I  am  the  Lock,"  said  the  man. 

"The  Lock?" 

"  I  am  the  Deputy  Lock,  on  job,  and  this  is 
the  Lock-house.  (Lock  or  Deputy  Lock,  it's  all 
one,  while  the  t'other  man's  in  the  hospital.) 
What's  your  Parish?" 

"Parish  !"  She  was  up  from  the  truckle-bed 
directly,  wildly  feeling  about  her  for  her  basket, 
and  gazing  at  him  in  alfright. 

"You'll  be  asked  the  question  down  town," 
said  the  man.  "They  won't  let  you  be  more 
than  a  Casual  there.  They'll  pass  you  on  to 
your  settlement,  Missis,  with  all  speed.  You're 
not  in  a  state  to  be  let  come  upon  strange  par- 
ishes 'ceptin  as  a  Casual." 
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"  'Twas  the  deadness  again!"  murmured  Betty 
Higden,  with  her  hand  to  her  head. 

"It  was  the  deadness,  there's  not  a  doubt 
about  it,"  returned  the  man.  "I  should  have 
thought  the  deadness  was  a  mild  word  for  it,  if 
it  had  been  named  to  me  when  we  brought  you 
in.    Have  you  got  any  friends,  Missis  ?" 

"The  best  of  friends,  Master." 

"  I  should  recommend  your  looking  'em  up  if 
you  consider  'em  game  to  do  any  thing  for  you," 
said  the  Deputy  Lock.  "  Have  you  got  any 
money  ?" 

"Just  a  morsel  of  money,  Sir." 

"  Do  you  want  to  keep  it  ?" 

"Sure  I  do!" 


"Well,  you  know,"  said  the  Deputy  Lock, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  shaking  his  head  in  a  sulkily  omin- 
ous manner,  "the  parish  authorities  down  town 
will  have  it  out  of  you,  if  you  go  on,  you  may 
take  your  Alfred  David." 

"Then  I'll  not  go  on." 

"They'll  make  you  pay,  as  fur  as  your  money 
will  go, "  pursued  the  Deputy,  ' '  for  your  relief  as  a 
Casual  and  for  your  being  passed  to  your  Parish." 

"Thank  ye  kindly,  Master,  for  your  warning, 
thank  ye  for  your  shelter,  and  good-night." 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  Deputy,  striking  in  be- 
tween her  and  the  door.  "  Why  are  you  all  of 
a  shake,  and  what's  your  hurry,  Missis  ?" 
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"Oh,  Master,  Master,"  returned  Betty  Hig- 
den,  "I've  fought  against  the  Parish  and  fled 
from  it,  all  my  life,  and  I  want  to  die  free  of 
it!" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  Deputy,  with  delib- 
eration, "  as  I  ought  to  let  you  go.  I'm  a  hon- 
est man  as  gets  my  living  by  the  sweat  of  my 
brow,  and  I  may  fall  into  trouble  by  letting  you 
go.  I've  fell  into  trouble  afore  now,  by  George, 
and  I  know  what  it  is,  and  it's  made  me  careful. 
You  might  be  took  with  your  deadness  again, 
half  a  mile  off — or  half  of  half  a  quarter,  for 
the  matter  of  that — and  then  it  would  be  asked, 
Why  did  that  there  honest  Deputy  Lock  let  her 
go,  instead  of  putting  her  safe  with  the  Parish  ? 
That's  what  a  man  of  his  character  ought  to 
have  done,  it  would  be  argueyfied,"  said  the 
Deputy  Lock,  cunningly  harping  on  the  strong 
string  of  her  terror  ;  "he  ought  to  have  handed 
her  over  safe  to  the  Parish.  That  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a  man  of  his  merits." 

As  he  stood  in  the  doorway  the  poor  old  care- 
worn wayworn  woman  burst  into  tears,  and 
clasped  her  hands,  as  if  in  a  very  agony  she 
prayed  to  him. 

"As  I've  told  you,  Master,  I've  the  best  of 
friends.  This  letter  will  show  how  true  I  spoke, 
and  they  will  be  thankful  for  me." 

The  Deputy  Lock  opened  the  letter  with  a 
grave  face,  which  underwent  no  change  as  he 
eyed  its  contents.  But  it  might  have  done,  if  he 
could  have  read  them. 

"What  amount  of  small  change.  Missis,"  he 
said,  with  an  abstracted  air,  after  a  little  medi- 
tation, "  might  you  call  a  morsel  of  money?" 

Hurriedly  emptying  her  pocket,  old  Betty  laid 
down  on  the  table  a  shilling,  and  two  sixpenny 
pieces,  and  a  few  pence. 

"If  I  was  to  let  you  go  instead  of  handing 
you  over  safe  to  the  Parish,''  said  the  Deputy, 
countinijjpthe  money  with  his  eyes,  "  might  it  be 
your  own  free  wish  to  leave  that  there  behind 
you?" 

"Take  it,  Master,  take  it,  and  welcome  and 
thankful !" 

"I'm  a  man,"  said  the  Deputy,  giving  her 
back  the  letter,  and  pocketing  the  coins,  one  by 
one,  "as  earns  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow;"  here  he  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  fore- 
head, as  if  this  particular  portion  of  his  humble 
gains  were  the  result  of  sheer  hard  labor  and 
virtuous  industry ;  "  and  I  won't  stand  in  your 
way.    Go  where  you  like.'' 

She  was  gone  out  of  the  Lock-house  as  soon 
as  he  gave  her  this  permission,  and  her  tottering 
steps  were  on  the  road  again.  But,  afraid  to  go 
back  and  afraid  to  go  forward  ;  seeing  what  she 
fled  from,  in  the  sky-glare  of  the  lights  of  the 
little  town  before  her,  and  leaving  a  confused 
horror  of  it  every  where  behind  her,  as  if  she 
had  escaped  it  in  every  stone  of  every  market- 
place ;  she  struck  off  by  side  ways,  among  which 
she  got  bewildered  and  lost.  That  night  she 
took  refuge  from  the  Samaritan  in  his  latest  ac- 
credited form,  under  a  farmer's  rick ;  and  if — 


worth  thinking  of,  perhaps,  my  fellow-Chris- 
tians—  the  Samaritan  had  in  the  lonely  night 
"passed  by  on  the  other  side,"  she  would  have 
most  devoutly  thanked  High  Heaven  for  her  es- 
cape from  him. 

The  morning  found  her  afoot  again,  but  fast 
declining  as  to  the  clearness  of  her  thoughts, 
though  not  as  to  the  steadiness  of  her  purpose. 
Comprehending  that  her  strength  was  quitting 
her,  and  that  the  struggle  of  her  life  was  al- 
most ended,  she  could  neither  reason  out  the 
means  of  getting  back  to  her  protectors,  nor 
even  form  the  idea.  The  overmastering  dread, 
and  the  proud  stubborn  resolution  it  engendered 
in  her  to  die  undegraded,  were  the  two  distinct 
impressions  left  in  her  failing  mind.  Supported 
only  by  a  sense  that  she  was  bent  on  conquering 
in  her  life-long  fight,  she  went  on. 

The  time  was  come  now  when  the  wants  of 
this  little  life  were  passing  away  from  her.  She 
could  not  have  swallowed  food  though  a  table 
had  been  spread  for  her  in  the  next  field.  The 
day  was  cold  and  wet,  but  she  scarcely  knew  it. 
She  crept  on,  poor  soul,  like  a  criminal  afraid 
of  being  taken,  and  felt  little  beyond  the  terror 
of  falling  down  while  it  was  yet  daylight,  and 
being  found  alive.  She  had  no  fear  that  she 
would  live  through  another  night. 

Sewn  in  the  breast  of  her  gown,  the  money  to 
pay  for  her  burial  w  as  still  intact.  If  she  could 
wear  through  the  day,  and  then  lie  down  to  die 
under  COter  Of  the  darkness,  she  would  die  in- 
dependent.  If  she  were  captured  previously, 
the  money  would  be  taken  from  her  as  a  pauper 
who  had  no  right  to  it,  and  she  would  be  carried 
to  the  accursed  work-house.  Gaining  her  cud, 
the  letter  would  be  found  in  her  breast,  along 
with  the  money,  and  the  gentlefolks  would  say 
when  it  was  given  back  to  them,  "She  prized 
it,  did  old  Betty  Higden;  she  was  true  to  it; 
and  while  she  lived  she  would  never  let  it  be 
disgra  ed  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  those  that 
she  held  in  horror."  Most  illogical,  inconse- 
quential, and  light-headed,  this ;  but  travelers 
in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  are  apt  to 
be  light-headed  ;  and  worn-out  old  people  of  low 
estate  have  a  trick  of  reasoning  as  indifferently 
as  they  live,  and  doubtless  would  appreciate  our 
Poor  Law  more  philosophically  on  an  income 
of  ten  thousand  a  year. 

So,  keeping  to  by-ways,  and  shunning  human 
Approach,  this  troublesome  old  woman  hid  her- 
self, and  fared  on  all  through  the  dreary  day. 
Yet  so  unlike  was  she  to  vagrant  hidcrs  in  gen- 
eral that  sometimes,  as  the  day  advanced,  there 
was  a  bright  fire  in  her  eyes,  and  a  quicker  beat- 
ing at  her  feeble  heart,  as  though  she  said  ex- 
ultingly,  "The  Lord  will  see  me  through  it!" 

By  what  visionary  hands  she  was  led  along 
upon  that  journey  of  escape  from  the  Samaritan  ; 
by  what  voices,  hushed  in  the  grave,  she  seemed 
to  be  addressed  ;  how  she  fancied  the  dead  child 
in  her  arms  again,  and  times  innumerable  ad- 
justed her  shawl  to  keep  it  warm  ;  what  infinite 
variety  of  forms  of  tower  and  roof  and  steeple 
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the  trees  took  ;  how  many  furious  horsemen  rode 
at  her,  crying,  "There  she  goes!  Stop!  Stop, 
Betty  Higden  !"  and  melted  away  as  they  came 
close;  be  these  things  left  untold.  Faring  on 
and  hiding,  hiding  and  faring  on,  the  poor  harm- 
less creature,  as  though  she  were  a  Murderess 
and  the  whole  country  were  up  after  her,  wore 
out  the  day  and  gained  the  night. 

"Water-meadows,  or  such  like,"  she  had  some- 
times murmured,  on  the  day's  pilgrimage,  when 
she  had  raised  her  head  and  taken  any  note  of 
the  real  objects  about  her.  There  now  arose  in 
the  darkness  a  great  building,  full  of  lighted 
windows.  Smoke  was  issuing  from  a  high  chim- 
ney in  the  rear  of  it,  and  there  was  the  sound  of 
a  water-wheel  at  the  side.  Between  her  and  the 
building  lay  a  piece  of  water,  in  which  the  light- 
ed windows  were  reflected,  and  on  its  nearest 
margin  was  a  plantation  of  trees.  "I  humbly 
thank  the  Power  and  the  Glory,"  said  Betty 
Higden,  holding  up  her  withered  hands,  "that 
I  have  come  to  my  journey's  end  I" 

She  crept  among  the  trees  to  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  whence  she  could  see,  beyond  some  inter- 
vening trees  and  branches,  the  lighted  windows, 
both  in  their  reality  and  their  reflection  in  the 
water.  She  placed  her  orderly  little  basket  at 
her  side,  and  sank  upon  the  ground,  supporting 
herself  against  the  tree.  It  brought  to  her  mind 
the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  she  committed  her- 
self to  Him  who  died  upon  it.  Her  strength 
held  out  to  enable  her  to  arrange  the  letter  in 
her  breast,  so  as  that  it  could  be  seen  that  she 
had  a  paper  there.  It  had  held  out  for  this, 
and  it  departed  when  this  was  done. 

"I  am  safe  here,"  was  her  last  benumbed 
thought.  "When  I  am  found  dead  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross  it  will  be  by  some  of  my  own  sort ; 
some  of  the  working  people  who  work  among 
the  lights  yonder.  I  can  not  see  the  lighted 
windows  now,  but  they  are  there.  I  am  thank- 
ful for  all  I" 

****** 

The  darkness  gone,  and  a  face  bending 
down. 

"It  can  not  be  the  boofer  lady?" 

"I  don't  understand  what  you  say.  Let  me 
wet  your  lips  again  with  this  brandy.  I  have 
been  away  to  fetch  it.  Did  you  think  that  I 
was  long  gone  ?" 

It  is  as  the  face  of  a  woman,  shaded  by  a 
quantity  of  rich  dark  hair.  It  is  the  earnest 
face  of  a  woman  who  is  young  and  handsome. 
But  all  is  over  with  me  on  earth,  and  this  must 
be  an  Angel. 

"Have  I  been  long  dead?" 

"I  don't  understand  what  you  say.  Let  me 
wet  your  lips  again.  I  hurried  all  I  could,  and 
brought  no  one  back  with  me,  lest  you  should 
die  of  the  shock  of  strangers." 

"Am  I  not  dead?" 

"I  can  not  understand  what  you  say.  Your 
voice  is  so  low  and  broken  that  I  can  not  hear 
you.    Do  you  hear  me  ?" 

"Yes." 


"  Do  you  mean  Yes  ?" 
"Yes." 

"  I  was  coming  from  my  work  just  now,  along 
the  path  outside  (I  was  up  with  the  night-hands 
last  night),  and  I  heard  a  groan,  and  found  you 
lying  here." 

"What  work,  deary?" 

"Did  you  ask  what  work?  At  the  paper- 
mill." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"Your  face  is  turned  up  to  the  sky,  and  you 
can't  see  it.  It  is  close  by.  You  can  see  my 
face,  here,  between  you  and  the  sky  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Dare  I  lift  you?" 
"Not  yet." 

"  Not  even  lift  your  head  to  get  it  on  my  arm  ? 
I  will  do  it  by  very  gentle  degrees.  You  shall 
hardly  feel  it." 

"Not  yet.    Paper.  Letter." 

"This  paper  in  your  breast  ?" 

"Bless  ye!" 

"Let  me  wet  your  lips  again.    Am  I  to  open 
it?    To  read  it?" 
"Bless  ye!" 

She  reads  it  with  surprise,  and  looks  down 
with  a  new  expression  and  an  added  interest  on 
the  motionless  face  she  kneels  beside. 

"I  know  these  names.  I  have  heard  them 
often." 

"Will  you  send  it,  my  dear?" 

"I  can  not  understand  you.  Let  me  wet 
your  lips  again,  and  your  forehead.  There. 
O  poor  thing,  poor  thing !"  These  words 
through  her  fast-dropping  tears.  "What  was 
it  that  you  asked  me?  Wait  till  I  bring  my 
ear  quite  close." 

"  Will  you  send  it,  my  dear?" 

"Will  I  send  it  to  the  writers?  Is  that  your 
wish?    Yes,  certainly." 

"  You'll  not  give  it  up  to  any  one  but  them  ?" 

"No." 

"  As  you  must  grow  old  in  time,  and  come  to 
your  dying  hour,  my  dear,  you'll  not  give  it  up 
to  any  one  but  them  ?" 

"  No.    Most  solemnly." 

"Never  to  the  Parish!"  with  a  convulsed 
struggle. 

"No.    Most  solemnly." 

"Nor  let  the  Parish  touch  me,  nor  yet  so 
much  as  look  at  me !"  with  another  struggle. 

"No.  Faithfully." 

A  look  of  thankfulness  and  triumph  lights  the 
worn  old  face.  The  eyes,  which  have  been  dark- 
ly fixed  upon  the  sky,  turn  with  meaning  in  them 
toward  the  compassionate  face  from  which  the 
tears  are  dropping,  and  a  smile  is  on  the  aged 
lips  as  they  ask : 

"What  is  your  name,  my  dear?" 

"My  name  is  Lizzie  Hexam." 

"I  must  be  sore  disfigured.  Are  you  afraid 
to  kiss  me  ?" 

The  answer  is,  the  ready  pressure  of  her  lips 
upon  the  cold  but  smiling  mouth. 

"  Bless  ye  !    Now  lift  me,  my  love." 
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Lizzie  Hexam  very  softly  raised  the  weather- 
stained  gray  head  and  lifted  her  as  high  as 
Heaven. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SOMEBODY  BECOMES  THE  SUBJECT  OF  A  PRE- 
DICTION. 

"  'We  give  titee  hearty  thanks  for  that 
it  hath  pleased  thee  to  deliver  this  our 

SISTER   OFT  OF  THE   .MIsFllIFS   OF   THIS   SIM  I  I. 

•world.'"  So  read  the  Reverend  Frank  Mil- 
vey  in  a  not  untroubled  voice,  for  his  heart  mi- 
gave  him  that  all  was  not  quite  right  between 
us  and  our  sister — or  say  our  sister  in  Law — 
Poor  Law — and  that  wc  sometimes  read  these 
words  in  an  awful  manner  over  our  Sister  and 
our  Brother  too. 

And  Sloppy — on  whom  the  brave  deceased 
had  never  turned  her  back  until  she  ran  away 
from  him,  knowing  that  otherwise  he  would  n<»t 
be  separated  from  her — Sloppy  could  not  in  his 
conscience  as  yet  find  the  hearty  thanks  required 
of  it.  Selfish  in  Sloppy,  and  yet  excusable,  it 
may  be  humbly  hoj»cd,  because  our  sister  had 
been  more  than  his  mother. 

The  words  were  read  above  the  ashes  of  Betty 
Higden,  in  a  corner  of  a  church-yard  near  tin- 
river;  in  a  church-yard  so  obscure  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it  but  grass-mounds,  not  so  much 
as  one  tingle  tombstone.  It  might  not  bo  to  do 
an  unreasonably  great  deal  for  the  diggers  and 
hewers,  in  a  registering  age,  if  we  ticketed  their 
graves  at  the  common  charge ;  so  thai  a  new 
generation  might  know  which  was  which  :  so 
that  the  Boldier,  sailor,  emigrant,  coming  home, 
should  be  able  to  identity  the  resting  ] dace  of 

father,  mother,  playmate,  or  betrothed,  for 

we  turn  up  our  eyes  and  say  that  we  arc  all 
alike  in  death,  and  wc  might  turn  them  down 
and  work  the  saying  out  in  this  world,  so  far. 
It  would  be  sentimental,  perhaps?  But  how- 
say  ye,  my  lords  and  gentlemen  and  honorable 
boards,  shall  we  not  tind  good  standing-room  1,-ft 
for  a  little  sentiment,  if  we  look  into  our  crowds  ? 

Near  unto  the  Reverend  Prank  Milvey  ai 
read  stood  his  little  wife,  John  Rokesmith  the 
Secretary,  and  Bella  Wilfer.  These,  over  and 
above  Sloppy,  were  the  mourners  at  the  lowly 
grave.  Not  a  penny  had  been  added  to  the 
money  sewn  in  her  dre«s :  what  her  honest 
spirit  had  so  long  projected  was  fulfilled. 

••I've  took  it  in  my  head,"  said  Sloppy,  lay- 
ing it,  inconsolable,  against  the  church  door, 
when  all  was  done  :  "  I've  took  it  in  my  wretch- 
ed head  that  I  might  have  sometimes  turned  a 
little  harder  for  her,  and  it  cuts  me  deep  to  think 
so  now." 

The  Reverend  Frank  Milvey,  comforting 
Sloppy,  expounded  to  him  how  the  best  of  us 
were  more  or  less  remiss  in  our  turnings  at  our 
respective  Mangles — some  of  us  very  much  so — 
and  how  we  were  all  a  haltiug,  failing,  feeble, 
and  inconstant  crew. 


"She  warn't,  Sir,"  said  Sloppy,  taking  this 
ghostly  counsel  rather  ill,  in  behalf  of  his  late 
benefactress.  ''Let  us  speak  for  ourselves,  Sir. 
She  went  through  with  whatever  duty  she  had 
to  do.  She  went  through  with  me,  she  went 
through  with  the  Minders,  she  went  through 
with  herself,  she  went  through  with  cverv  think. 
0  Mrs.  Higden,  Mrs.  Higden,  you  was  a  wo- 
man and  a  mother  and  a  mangier  in  a  million 
million  !" 

With  those  heart-felt  words  Sloppy  removed 
his  dejected  head  from  the  church  door,  and 
took  it  back  to  the  grave  in  the  corner,  and  laid 
it  down  there,  and  wept  alone.  "Not  a  very 
poor  grave,"  said  the  Keverend  Prank  Milvey, 
brushing  his  hand  aero--  his  eyes,  "  w  hen  it  ha^ 
that  homely  figure  on  it.  Richer,  1  think,  than 
it  could  be  made  by  most  of  the  sculpture  in 
Westminster  Abbey  !  ' 

They  left  him  undisturbed  and  passed  out  at 
the  wicket-gate.  The  water-wheel  of  the  paper- 
mill  was  audible  there,  and  seemed  to  have  a 
softening  influence  on  the  bright  wintry  scene. 
They  had  arrived  but  a  little  while  l>efore,  and 
Lizzie  llcxam  now  told  them  the  little  she  could 
add  to  the  letter  in  which  she  had  inclosed  Mr. 
U<  kesmith's  letter  and  had  asked  for  their  in- 
struction*. This  was  merely  how  she  had  heard 
the  groan,  and  what  had  afterward  passed,  and 
how  she  had  obtained  leave  for  the  remains 
to  |>e  placed  in  that  sweet,  fresh,  empty  store- 
room of  the  mill  from  which  they  had  just 
accompanied  them  to  the  church-yard,  and 
how  the  last  requests  had  l>ccn  religiously  ob- 
served. 

"  I  could  not  have  done  it  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  myself,"  said  Lizzie.  "J  should  not  have 
wanted  the  will;  but  I  should  not  have  had  the 
power,  without  our  managing  partner." 

11  Surelv  not  the  Jew  who  received  us?"  said 
Mrs.  Mik'.y. 

("My  dear,"  observed  her  husband  in  paren- 
thesis, "  why  not  ?") 

''The  gentleman  certainly  is  a  Jew,"  said 
Lizzie,  ''and  the  Lady,  his  wife,  is  a  .Jewess, 
ami  I  was  tirst  brought  to  their  notice  by  a  .lew. 
But  I  think  there  cau  not  be  kiudcr  people  in 
the  world." 

"But  suppose  they  try  to  convert  you!"  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Milvey,  bristling  in  her  good  little 
way,  as  a  clergyman's  wife. 

"To  do  what,  ma'am?"  asked  Lizzie,  with  a 
modest  smile. 

"To  make  you  change  your  religion,"  said 
Mrs.  Milvey. 

Lizzie  shook  her  head,  still  smiling.  "They 
have  never  asked  me  w  hat  my  religion  is.  They 
a^ked  me  what  my  story  was,  and  I  told  them. 
They  asked  me  to  be  industrious  and  faithful, 
and  I  promised  to  be  so.  They  most  w  illingly 
and  cheerfully  do  their  duty  to  all  of  us  who  are 
employed  here,  and  we  try  to  do  ours  to  them. 
Indeed  they  do  much  more  than  their  duty  to 
us,  for  they  are  wonderfully  mindful  of  us  in 
many  ways." 
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"  It  is  easy  to  sec  you're  a  favorite,  my  dear," 
said  little  Mrs.  Milvey,  not  quite  pleased. 

"It  would  be  very  ungrateful  in  me  to  say  I 
am  not,"  returned  Lizzie,  "for  I  have  been  al- 
ready raised  to  a  place  of  confidence  here.  But 
that  makes  no  difference  in  their  following  their 
own  religion  and  leaving  all  of  us  to  ours.  They 
never  talk  of  theirs  to  us,  and  they  never  talk 
of  ours  to  us.  If  I  was  the  last  in  the  mill  it 
would  be  just  the  same.  They  never  asked  me 
what  religion  that  poor  thing  had  followed." 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Milvey,  aside  to  the 
Reverend  Frank,  "I  wish  vou  would  talk  to 
her." 

"My  dear,"  said  the  Reverend  Frank  aside 
to  his  good  little  wife,  "  I  think  I  will  leave  it  to 
somebody  else.  The  circumstances  are  hardly 
favorable.  There  arc  plenty  of  talkers  going 
about,  my  love,  and  she  will  soon  find  one." 

"While  this  discourse  was  interchanging,  both 
Bella  and  the  Secretary  observed  Lizzie  Hexam 
with  great  attention.  Brought  face  to  face  for 
the  first  time  with  the  daughter  of  his  supposed 
murderer,  it  was  natural  that  John  Harmon 
should  have  his  own  secret  reasons  for  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  her  countenance  and  manner.  Bella 
knew  that  Lizzie's  father  had  been  falsely  ac- 
cused of  the  crime  which  had  had  so  great  an 
influence  on  her  own  life  and  fortunes;  and  her 
interest,  though  it  had  no  secret  springs,  like 
that  of  the  Secretary,  was  equally  natural.  Both 
had  expected  to  see  something  very  different 
from  the  real  Lizzie  Ilexam,  and  thus  it  fell  out 
that  she  became  the  unconscious  means  of  bring- 
ing them  together. 

For,  when  they  had  walked  on  with  her  to  the 
little  house  in  the  clean  village  by  the  paper- 
mill,  where  Lizzie  had  a  lodging  with  an  elder- 
ly couple  employed  in  the  establishment,  and 
when  Mrs.  Milvey  and  Bella  had  been  up  to  see 
her  room  and  had  come  down,  the  mill  bell 
rang.  This  called  Lizzie  away  for  the  time, 
and  left  the  Secretary  and  Bella  standing  rather 
awkwardly  in  the  small  street;  Mrs.  Milvey 
being  engaged  in  pursuing  the  village  children, 
and  her  investigations  whether  they  were  in 
danger  of  becoming  children  of  Israel ;  and  the 
Reverend  Frank  being  engaged — to  say  the  truth 
— in  evading  that  branch  of  his  'spiritual  func- 
tions, and  getting  out  of  sight  surreptitiously. 
Bella  at  length  said  : 

"Hadn't  we  better  talk  about  the  commission 
we  have  undertaken,  Mr.  Rokesmith  ?" 

"By  all  means,"  said  the  Secretary. 

"I  suppose,"  faltered  Bella,  "that  we  are 
both  commissioned,  or  we  shouldn't  both  be 
here  ?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  was  the  Secretary's  answer. 

"When  I  proposed  to  come  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Milvey,"  said  Bella,  "Mrs.  Boffin  urged  me  to 
do  so,  in  order  that  I  might  give  her  my  small 
report — it's  not  worth  any  thing,  Mr.  Rokesmith, 
except  for  it's  being  a  woman's — which  indeed 
with  you  may  be  a  fresh  reason  for  it's  being 
worth  nothing — of  Lizzie  Hexam." 


"Mr.  Boffin,"  said  the  Secretary,  "directed 
me  to  come  for  the  same  purpose." 

As  they  spoke  they  were  leaving  the  little 
street  and  emerging  on  the  wooded  landscape  by 
the  river. 

"You  think  well  of  her,  Mr.  Rokesmith?" 
pursued  Bella,  conscious  of  making  all  the  ad- 
vances. 

"I  think  highly  of  her." 

"  I  am  so  glad  of  that !  Something  quite  re- 
fined in  her  beauty,  is  there  not  ?" 

"  Her  appearance  is  very  striking." 

"There  is  a  shade  of  sadness  upon  her  that  is 
quite  touching.  At  least  I— I  am  not  setting  up 
my  own  poor  opinion,  you  know,  Mr.  Roke- 
smith," said  Bella,  excusing  and  explaining  her- 
self in  a  pretty  shy  way;  "I  am  consulting 
you." 

"  I  noticed  that  sadness.  I  hope  it  may  not," 
said  the  Secretary  in  a  lower  voice,  "be  the  re- 
sult of  the  false  accusation  which  has  been  re- 
tracted." 

When  they  had  passed  on  a  little  further  with- 
out speaking,  Bella,  after  stealing  a  glance  or 
two  at  the  Secretary,  suddenly  said  : 

"Oh,  Mr.  Rokesmith,  don't  be  hard  with  me, 
don't  be  stern  with  me;  be  magnanimous!  I 
want  to  talk  with  you  on  equal  terms." 

The  Secretary  as  suddenly  brightened,  and 
returned :  "  Upon  my  honor  I  had  no  thought 
but  for  you.  I  forced  myself  to  be  constrained, 
lest  you  might  misinterpret  my  being  more  natu- 
ral.   There.    It's  gone." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Bella,  holding  out  her  lit- 
tle hand.    "Forgive  me." 

"  No  !"  cried  the  Secretary,  eagerly.  "  For- 
give me  /"  For  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  they  were  prettier  in  his  sight  (though  they 
smote  him  on  the  heart  rather  reproachfully 
too)  than  any  other  glitter  in  the  world. 

When  they  had  walked  a  little  further  : 

"You  were  going  to  speak  to  me,"  said  the 
Secretary,  with  the  shadow  so  long  on  him  quite 
thrown  off  and  cast  away,  "about  Lizzie  Hex- 
am. So  was  I  going  to  speak  to  you,  if  I  could 
have  begun." 

"  Now  that  you  can  begin,  Sir,"  returned  Bel- 
la, with  a  look  as  if  she  italicized  the  word  by 
putting  one  of  her  dimples  under  it,  "what  were 
you  going  to  say  ?" 

"  You  remember,  of  course,  that  in  her  short 
letter  to  Mrs.  Boffin — short,  but  containing  ev- 
ery thing  to  the  purpose — she  stipulated  that 
either  her  name,  or  else  her  place  of  residence, 
must  be  kept  strictly  a  secret  among  us." 

Bella  nodded  Yes. 

"It  is  my  duty  to  find  out  why  she  made  that 
stipulation.  I  have  it  in  charge  from  Mr.  Boffin 
to  discover,  and  I  am  very  desirous  for  myself 
to  discover,  whether  that  retracted  accusation 
still  leaves  any  stain  upon  her.  I  mean  whether 
it  places  her  at  any  disadvantage  toward  any 
one,  even  toward  herself." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bella,  nodding  thoughtfully ;  "I 
understand.   That  seems  wise  and  considerate." 
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"  You  may  not  have  noticed,  Miss  Wilfer,  that 
she  has  the  same  kind  of  interest  in  you  that  you 
have  in  her.  Just  as  you  are  attracted  by  ber 
beaut —  by  her  appearance  and  manner,  she  is 
attracted  by  yours." 

"I  certainly  have  not  noticed  it,"  returned 
Bella,  again  italicizing  with  the  dimple,  "and  I 
should  have  given  her  credit  for — " 

The  Secretary  with  a  smile  held  up  his  hand, 
so  plainly  interposing  "not  for  better  taste"  that 
Bella's  color  deepened  over  the  little  piece  of 
coquetry  she  was  checked  in. 

"And  so,"  resumed  the  Secretary,  "  if  you 
would  speak  with  her  alone  before  we  go  away 
from  here,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  I  natural  and 
easy  confidence  would  arise  bet  wren  you.  Of 
course  you  would  not  be  asked  to  betray  it  j  and 
of  course  you  would  not,  if  you  were.  But  if 
you  do  not  object  to  put  this  question  to  her — to 
ascertain  for  us  her  own  feeling  in  this  MM  matter 
— you  can  do  so  at  a  far  greater  advantage  than  I 
or  any  else  could.  Mr.  Baffin  is  anxious  on  the 
subject.  And  I  am,"  added  the  Secretary  after 
a  moment,  ''for  a  special  reason,  very  anxious." 

''I  shall  be  happy,  Mr.  Koke-inith,"  returned 
Bella,  to  be  of  the  least  use;  for  I  fee],  after  the 
serious  scene  of  to-day,  that  I  am  useless  enough 
in  this  world." 

"Don't  say  that,"  urged  the  Seeretary. 

"Oh,  but  I  mean  that,"  said  Bella,  raising 
her  eyebrows. 

"No  one  is  useless  in  this  world,"  retorted  the 
Secretary,  "who  lightens  the  burden  of  it  for 
any  one  else." 

"But  I  assure  you  I  </o?<7,  Mr.  B  ke-iiiith," 
said  Bella,  half  crying. 

"Not  for  your  father?" 

"Dear,  loving,  self-forgetting,  easily-satisfied 
Pa !    Oh  yes !    He  thinks  so." 

"It  is  enough  if  he  only  thinks  so,"  said  the 
Secretary.  "  Excuse  the  interruption:  1  don't 
like  to  hear  you  depreciate  yourself." 

"But  tjon  once  depreciated  mi,  Sir,"  thought 
Bella,  pouting,  "and  I  hope  you  may  be  satis- 
tied  with  the  consequences  you  brought  ujHjn 
your  head  !"  However,  she  said  nothing  to  that 
purpose  ;  she  even  said  something  to  a  different 
purpose. 

"Mr.  Rokesmith,  it  seems  so  long  since  we 
spoke  together  naturally,  that  I  am  embarrassed 
in  approaching  another  subject.  Mr.  Boffin. 
You  know  I  am  very  grateful  to  him  :  don't 
you?  You  know  I  feel  a  true  respect  for  him, 
and  am  bound  to  him  by  the  strong  ties  of  his 
own  generosity  ;  now  don't  you  ?" 

"  Unquestionably.  And  also  that  you  are  his 
favorite  companion." 

"That  makes  it,"  said  Bella,  "so  very  diffi- 
cult to  speak  of  him.  But —  Does  he  treat 
you  well?" 

"You  see  how  he  treats  me,"  the  Secretary 
answered,  with  a  patient  and  yet  proud  air. 

"Yes,  and  I  see  it  with  pain,"  said  Bella, 
very  energetically. 

The  Secretary  gave  her  such  a  radiant  look, 


that  if  he  had  thanked  her  a  hundred  times  he 
\  could  not  have  said  as  much  as  the  look  said. 

"I  see  it  with  pain,"  repeated  Bella,  "and  it 
often  makes  me  miserable.  Miserable,  because 
,  I  can  not  bear  to  be  supposed  to  approve  of  it, 
or  have  any  indirect  share  in  it.  Miserable,  be- 
cause I  can  not  bear  to  be  forced  to  admit  to 
myself  that  Eortune  is  spoiling  Mr.  Boffin." 

"Miss  Wilfer,"  said  the  Secretary,  with  a 
beaming  face,  "if  you  could  know  with  what 
delight  I  make  the  discovery  that  Eortune  is  not 
,  spoiling  »/om,  you  would  know  that  it  more  than 
compensates  me  for  anv  slight  at  any  other 
hands." 

"Oh,  don't  speak  of  wie,"  said  Bella,  giving 
htnotf  an  impatient  little  slap  with  her.  glove. 
"You  don't  know  me  as  well  as — " 

"As  you  know  yourself?"  suggested  the  Sec- 
retary, finding  that  Hopped.  "  Do  you  know 
yourself?" 

"  I  know  quite  enough  of  myself,"  said  Bella, 
with  a  charming  air  of  k'ing  inclined  to  give 
herself  up  as  a  bad  job,  "and  1  don't  improve 
upon  acquaintance.    But  Mr.  Boffin." 

"  That  Mr.  Boffin's  manner  to  me,  or  consid- 
eration for  lue,  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,"  ob- 
served the  Secretary,  "must  be  admitted.  It 
is  t(K>  plain  to  be  denied." 

"Are  you  disposed  to  deny  it,  Mr.  Roke- 
smith ?"  asked  Bella,  with  a  lo,.k  of  wonder. 

"Ought  I  not  to  l»c  glad  to  do  so,  if  I  could  ; 
though  it  were  only  for  my  own  sake?" 

"Truly,"  returned  Bella,  "it  must  try  you 
very  much,  and — you  mu-t  please  promise  me 
that  you  won  t  take  ill  what  I  am  going  to  add, 

Mr.  Rokeemitfa  ?" 

"I  promise  it  with  all  my  heart." 

" — And  it  mu->t  sometimes,  I  should  think," 
said  Bella,  hesitating,  "a  little  lower  you  in 
your  own  estimation  ?" 

Assenting  with  a  movemrvnt  of  his  head, 
though  not  at  all  looking  as  if  it  did,  the  Secre- 
tary replied : 

"  I  have  very  strong  reasons,  Miss  Wilfer,  for 
bearing  with  the  drawbacks  of  my  position  in 
the  house  we  both  hmnhit.  Believe  that  they 
arc  not  all  mercenary,  although  I  have,  through 
a  series  of  strange  fatalities,  faded  out  of  my 
place  in  life.  '  If  what  yon  see  with  such  a 
gracious  and  good  sympathy  is  calculated  to 
rouse  my  pride,  there  are  other  considerations 
(and  those  you  do  not  see)  urging  me  to  quiet 
endurance.  The  latter  are  by  far  the  stron- 
ger." 

"I  think  I  have  noticed,  Mr.  Rokesmith," 
said  Bella,  looking  at  him  with  curiosity,  as  not 
quite  making  him  out,  "that  you  repress  your- 
self, and  force  yourself,  to  act  a  passive  part." 

"  You  are  right.  I  repress  myself  and  force 
myself  to  act  a  part.  It  is  not  in  tameness  of 
spirit  that  I  submit.    I  have  a  settled  purpose." 

"And  a  good  one,  I  hope,"  said  Bella. 

"And  a  good  one,  I  hope,"  he  answered, 
looking  steadily  at  her. 

"Sometimes  I  have  fancied,  Sir,"  said  Bella, 
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turning  away  her  eyes,  "  that  your  great  regard 
for  Mrs.  Boffin  is  a  very  powerful  motive  with 
you." 

u  You  are  right  again  ;  it  is.  I  would  do  any 
thing  for  her,  bear  any  thing  for  her.  There 
are  no  words  to  express  how  I  esteem  that  good, 
good  woman." 

"As  I  do  too!  May  I  ask  you  one  thing 
more,  Mr.  Rokesmith  ?" 

"Any  thing  more." 

"  Of  course  you  see  that  she  really  suffers 
when  Mr.  Boffin  shows  how  he  is  changing?" 

"I  see  it,  every  day,  as  you  see  it,  and  am 
grieved  to  give  her  pain." 

"To  give  her  pain?"  said  Bella,  repeating 
the  phrase  quickly,  with  her  eyebrows  raised. 

"  I  am  generally  the  unfortunate  cause  of  it." 

"Perhaps  she  says  to  you,  as  she  often  says 
to  me,  that  he  is  the  best  of  men,  in  spite  of 
all." 

"I  often  overhear  her,  in  her  honest  and 
beautiful  devotion  to  him,  saying  so  to  you," 
returned  the  Secretary,  with  the  same  steady 
look,  "  but  I  can  not  assert  that  she  ever  says  so 
to  me." 

Bella  met  the  steady  look  for  a  moment  with 
a  wistful,  musing  little  look  of  her  own,  and 
then,  nodding  her  pretty  head  several  times,  like 
a  dimpled  philosopher  (of  the  very  best  school) 
who  was  moralizing  on  Life,  heaved  a  little  sigh, 
and  gave  up  things  in  general  for  a  bad  job,  as 
she  had  previously  been  inclined  to  give  up  her- 
self. 

But  for  all  that  they  had  a  very  pleasant 
walk.  The  trees  were  bare  of  leaves,  and  the 
river  was  bare  of  water-lilies ;  but  the  sky  was 
not  bare  of  its  beautiful  blue,  and  the  water  re- 
flected it,  and  a  delicious  wind  ran  with  the 
stream,  touching  the  surface  crisply.  Perhaps 
the  old  mirror  was  never  yet  made  by  human 
hands,  which,  if  all  the  images  it  has  in  its  time 
reflected  could  pass  across  its  surface  again, 
would  fail  to  reveal  sone  scene  of  horror  or  dis- 
tress. But  the  great  serene  mirror  of  the  river 
seemed  as  if  it  might  have  reproduced  all  it  had 
ever  reflected  between  those  placid  banks,  and 
brought  nothing  to  the  light  save  what  was 
peaceful,  pastoral,  and  blooming. 

So,  they  walked,  speaking  of  the  newly  filled- 
up  grave,  and  of  Johnny,  and  of  many  things. 
So,  on  their  return,  they  met  brisk  Mrs.  Milvey 
coming  to  seek  them,  with  the  agreeable  intelli- 
gence that  there  was  no  fear  for  the  village 
children,  there  being  a  Christian  school  in  the 
village,  and  no  worse  Judaical  interference  with 
it  than  to  plant  its  garden.  So,  they  got  back 
to  the  village  as  Lizzie  Hexam  was  coming  jYom 
the  paper-mill,  and  Bella  detached  herself  to 
speak  with  her  in  her  own  home. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  poor  room  for  you,"  said 
Lizzie,  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  as  she  offered 
the  post  of  honor  by  the  fireside. 

"  Not  so  poor  as  you  think,  my  dear,"  returned 
Bella,  "if  you  knew  all."  Indeed,  though  at- 
tained by  some  wonderful  winding  narrow  stairs, 


which  seemed  to  have  been  erected  in  a  pure 
white  chimney,  and  though  very  low  in  the  ceil- 
ing, and  very  rugged  in  the  floor,  and  rather 
blinking  as  to  the  proportions  of  its  lattice  win- 
dow, it  was  a  pleasanter  room  than  that  despised 
chamber  once  at  home,  in  which  Bella  had  first 
bemoaned  the  miseries  of  taking  lodgers. 

The  day  was  closing  as  the  two  girls  looked 
at  one  another  by  the  fireside.  The  dusky  room 
was  lighted  by  the  fire.  The  grate  might  have 
been  the  old  brazier,  and  the  glow  might  have 
been  the  old  hollow  down  by  the  flare. 

'•It's  quite  new  to  me,"  said  Lizzie,  "  to  be 
visited  by  a  lady  so  nearly  of  my  own  age,  and 
so  pretty,  as  you.  It's  a  pleasure  to  me  to  look 
at  you." 

"I  have  nothing  left  to  begin  with,"  returned 
Bella,  blushing,  "because  I  was  going  to  say 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  look  at  you,  Liz- 
zie. But  we  can  begin  without  a  beginning, 
can't  we  ?" 

Lizzie  took  the  pretty  little  hand  that  was  held 
out  in  as  pretty  a  little  frankness. 

"Now,  dear,"  said  Bella,  drawing  her  chair 
a  little  nearer,  and  taking  Lizzie's  arm  as  if 
they  were  going  out  for  a  walk,  "I  am  com- 
missioned with  something  to  say,  and  I  dare  say 
I  shall  say  it  wrong,  but  I  won't  if  I  can  help 
it.  It  is  in  reference  to  your  letter  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Boffin,  and  this  is  what  it  is.  Let  me  see. 
Oil  y<*s!    This  is  what  it  is." 

With  this  exordium  Bella  set  forth  that  re- 
quest of  Lizzie's  touching  secrecy,  and  delicately 
spoke  of  that  false  accusation  and  its  retracta- 
tion, and  asked  might  she  beg  to  be  informed 
whether  it  had  any  bearing,  near  or  remote,  on 
such  request.  "I  feel,  my  dear,"  said  Bella, 
quite  amazing  herself  by  the  business-like  man- 
ner in  which  she  was  getting  on,  "  that  the  sub- 
ject must  be  a  painful  one  to  you,  but  I  am 
mixed  up  in  it  also ;  for — I  don't  know  whether 
you  may  know  it  or  suspect  it — I  am  the  willed- 
away  girl  who  was  to  have  been  married  to  the 
unfortunate  gentleman,  if  he  had  been  pleased  to 
approve  of  me.  So  I  was  dragged  into  the  sub- 
ject without  my  consent,  and  you  were  dragged 
into  it  without  your  consent,  and  there  is  very 
little  to  choose  between  us." 

"I  had  no  doubt,"  said  Lizzie,  "that  you 
were  the  Miss  Wilfer  I  have  often  heard  named. 
Can  you  tell  me  who  my  unknown  friend  is  ?" 

"Unknown  friend,  my  dear?"  said  Bella. 

"Who  caused  the  charge  against  poor  father 
to  be  contradicted,  and  sent  me  the  written 
paper." 

Bella  had  never  heard  of  him.  Had  no  no- 
tion who  he  was. 

"  I  should  have  been  glad  to  thank  him,"  re- 
turned Lizzie.  "  He  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
me.  I  must  hope  that  he  will  let  me  thank  him 
some  day.  You  asked  me  has  it  any  thing  to 
do—" 

"It  or  the  accusation  itself,"  Bella  put  in. 
"Yes.    Has  either  any  thing  to  do  with  my 
wishing  to  live  quite  secret  and  retired  here?  No." 
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As  Lizzie  Ilexam  shook  her  head  in  giving  tress  into  her  face.  Bella  seized  the  moment  to 
this  reply  and  as  her  glance  sought  the  fire,  there  touch  her  hand. 

was  a  quiet  resolution  in  her  folded  hands,  not  "  Lizzie,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  whether 
lost  on  Bella's  bright  eyes.  :  you  have  any  friend  of  your  own  sex  and  age." 

"Have  you  lived  much  alone?"  asked  Bella,  j     "I  have  lived  that  lonely  kind  of  life  that  I 
"Yes.    It's  nothing  new  to  me.    I  used  to  have  never  had  one,"  was  the  answer, 
be  always  alone  many  hours  together,  in  the  !     "Nor  I  neither,"  said  Bella.    "Not  that  my 
day  and  in  the  night,  when  poor  father  was  life  Jias  been  lonely,  for  I  could  have  sometimes 
alive."  wished  it  lonelier,  instead  of  having  Ma  going 

"You  have  a  brother,  I  have  been  told."         on  like  the  Tragic  Muse  with  a  face-ache  in 
"I  have  a  brother,  but  he  is  not  friendly  with  majestic  corners,  and  Larry  being  spiteful — 
me.    He  is  a  very  good  boy  though,  and  has  though  of  course  I  am  very  fond  of  them  both, 
raised  himself  by  his  industry.    I  don't  complain  I  wish  you  could  make  a  friend  of  me,  Lizzie, 
of  him."  Do  you  think  you  could?    I  have  no  more  of 

As  she  said  it,  with  her  eyes  upon  the  fire-  what  they  call  character,  my  dear,  than  a  cana- 
glow,  there  was  an  instantaneous  escape  of  dis-  ry-bird,  but  I  know  I  am  trust-worthy." 
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The  wayward,  playful,  affectionate  nature, 
giddy  for  want  of  the  weight  of  some  sustaining 
purpose,  and  capricious  because  it  was  always 
fluttering  among  little  things,  was  yet  a  capti- 
vating one.  To  Lizzie  it  was  so  new,  so  pretty, 
at  once  so  womanly  and  so  childish,  that  it  won 
her  completely.  And  when  Bella  said  again, 
"Do  you  think  you  could,  Lizzie?"  with  her 
eyebrows  raised,  her  head  inquiringly  on  one 
side,  and  an  odd  doubt  about  it  in  her  own  bo- 
som, Lizzie  showed  beyond  all  question  that  she 
thought  she  could. 

"Tell  me,  my  dear,"  said  Bella,  "  what  is  the 
matter,  and  why  you  live  like  this." 

Lizzie  presently  began,  by  way  of  prelude, 
"You  must  have  many  loyers — "  when  Bella 
checked  her  with  a  little  scream  of  astonish- 
ment. 

"  My  dear,  I  haven't  one." 
"Not  one?" 

"Well!  Perhaps  one,"  said  Bella.  "lain 
sure  I  don't  know.  I  had  one,  but  what  he  may 
think  about  it  at  the  present  time  I  can't  say. 
Perhaps  I  have  half  a  one  (of  course  I  don't 
count  that  Idiot,  George  Sampson).  However, 
never  mind  me.    I  want  to  hear  about  you." 

"There  is  a  certain  man,"  said  Lizzie,  "a 
passionate  and  angry  man,  who  says  he  loves 
me,  and  who  I  must  believe  does  love  me.  He 
is  the  friend  of  my  brother.  I  shrank  from  him 
within  myself  when  my  brother  first  brought  him 
to  me ;  but  the  last  time  I  saw  him  he  terrified 
me  more  than  I  can  say."    There  she  stopped. 

"Did  you  come  here  to  escape  from  him, 
Lizzie  ?" 

"  I  came  here  immediately  after  he  so  alarm- 
ed me." 

"Are  you  afraid  of  him  here?" 

"I  am  not  timid  generally,  but  I  am  always 
afraid  of  him.  I  am  afraid  to  sec  a  newspaper, 
or  to  hear  a  word  spoken  of  what  is  done  in 
London,  lest  he  should  have  done  some  violence." 

"Then  you  are  not  afraid  of  him  for  yourself, 
dear  ?"  said  Bella,  after  pondering  on  the  words. 

"  I  should  be  even  that,  if  I  met  him  about 
here.  I  look  round  for  him  always,  as  I  pass  to 
and  fro  at  night." 

' '  Are  you  afraid  of  any  thing  he  may  do  to 
himself  in  London,  my  dear?" 

"No.  He  might  be  fierce  enough  even  to  do 
some  violence  to  himself,  but  I  don't  think  of 
that." 

"Then  it  would  almost  seem,  dear,"  said 
Bella,  quaintly,  "as  if  there  must  be  somebody 
else?" 

Lizzie  put  her  hands  before  her  face  for  a 
moment  before  replying  :  ' '  The  words  are  al- 
ways in  my  ears,  and  the  blow  he  struck  upon  a 
stone-wall  as  he  said  them  is  always  before  my 
eyes.  I  have  tried  hard  to  think  it  not  worth 
remembering,  but  I  can  not  make  so  little  of  it. 
His  hand  was  trickling  down  with  blood  as  he 
said  to  me,  1  Then  I  hope  that  I  may  never  kill 
him!' " 

Rather  startled,  Bella  made  and  clasped  a  gir- 
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die  of  her  arms  round  Lizzie's  waist,  and  then 
asked  quietly,  in  a  soft  voice,  as  they  both  looked 
at  the  fire : 

"Kill  him  !    Is  this  man  so  jealous,  then?" 

"Of  a  gentleman," said  Lizzie.  " — I  hardly 
know  how  to  tell  you — of  a  gentleman  far  above 
me  and  my  way  of  life,  who  broke  father's  death 
to  me,  and  has  shown  an  interest  in  me  since." 

"Docs  he  love  you ?" 

Lizzie  shook  her  head. 

"Does  he  admire  you?" 

Lizzie  ceased  to  shake  her  head,  and  pressed 
her  hand  upon  her  living  girdle. 

"Is  it  through  his  influence  that  you  came 
here?" 

"  O  no !  And  of  all  the  world  I  wouldn't  have 
him  know  that  I  am  here,  or  get  the  least  clew 
where  to  find  me." 

"Lizzie,  dear!  Why?"  asked  Bella,  in  amaze- 
ment at  this  burst.  But  then  quickly  added, 
reading  Lizzie's  face :  "  No.  Don't  say  why. 
That  was  a  foolish  question  of  mine.  I  see,  I 
see." 

There  was  silence  between  them..  Lizzie, 
with  a  drooping  head,  glanced  down  at  the  glow 
in  the  fire  where  her  first  fancies  had  been  nursed, 
and  her  first  escape  made  from  the  grim  life  out 
of  which  she  had  plucked  her  brother,  foresee- 
ing her  reward. 

"You  know  all  now,"  she  said,  raising  her 
eyes  to  Bella's.  "There  is  nothing  left  out. 
This  is  my  reason  for  living  secret  here,  with 
the  aid  of  a  good  old  man  who  is  my  true  friend. 
For  a  short  part  of  my  life  at  home  with  father 
I  knew  of  things — don't  ask  me  what — that  I  set 
my  face  against,  and  tried  to  better.  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  done  more,  then,  without  let- 
ting my  hold  on  father  go ;  but  they  sometimes 
lie  heavy  on  my  mind.  By  doing  all  for  the 
best,  I  hope  I  may  wear  them  out." 

"And  wear  out  too,"  said  Bella,  soothingly, 
"  this  weakness,  Lizzie,  in  favor  of  one  who  is 
not  worthy  of  it." 

"No.  I  don't  want  to  wear  that  out,"  was 
the  flushed  reply,  "nor  do  I  want  to  believe, 
nor  do  I  believe,  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  it. 
What  should  I  gain  by  that,  and  how  much 
should  I  lose !" 

Bella's  expressive  little  eyebrows  remonstrated 
with  the  fire  for  some  short  time  before  she  re- 
joined : 

"Don't  think  that  I  press  you,  Lizzie;  but 
wouldn't  you  gain  in  peace,  and  hope,  and  even 
in  freedom  ?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  not  to  live  a 
secret  life  in  hiding,  and  not  to  be  shut  out  from 
your  natural  and  wholesome  prospects?  For- 
give my  asking  you,  would  that  be  no  gain  ?" 

"Does  a  woman's  heart  that — that  has  that 
weakness  in  it  which  you  have  spoken  of,"  re- 
turned Lizzie,  "seek  to  gain  any  thing?" 

The  question  was  so  directly  at  variance  with 
Bella's  views  in  life,  as  set  forth  to  her  father, 
that  she  said,  internally,  "There,  you  little  mer- 
cenary wretch !  Do  you  hear  that  ?  Ain't  you 
ashamed  of  yourself?"  and  unclasped  the  girdle 
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of  her  arms,  expressly  to  give  herself  a  peniten- 
tial poke  in  the  side. 

"But  you  said,  Lizzie,"  observed  Bella,  re- 
turning to  her  subject  when  she  had  administer- 
ed this  chastisement,  "that  you  would  lose,  be- 
sides. Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  you 
would  lose,  Lizzie?" 

"I  should  lose  some  of  the  best  recollections, 
best  encouragements,  and  best  objects,  that  I 
carry  through  my  daily  life.  I  should  lose  my 
belief  that  if  I  had  been  his  equal,  and  he  had 
loved  me,  I  should  have  tried  with  all  my  might 
to  make  him  better  and  happier,  as  he  would 
have  made  me.  I  should  Ion  almost  all  the 
value  that  I  put  upon  the  little  learning  I  have, 
which  is  all  owing  to  him,  and  which  I  con- 
quered the  difficulties  of,  that  he  might  not 
think  it  thrown  away  upon  me.  I  should  lose 
a  kind  of  picture  of  him — or  of  what  he  might 
have  been,  if  I  had  been  a  lady,  and  he  hail 
loved  me — which  is  always  with  me,  and  which 
I  somehow  feel  that  I  could  not  do  a  mean  or  a 
wrong  thing  before.  I  should  leave  off  prizing 
the  remembrance  that  he  has  done  mc  nothing 
but  good  since  I  have  known  him,  and  that  he 
has  made  a  change  within  me,  like — like  the 
change  in  the  grain  of  these  hands,  which  were 
coarse,  and  cracked,  and  hard,  and  brown  when 
I  rowed  on  the  river  with  father,  and  are  soft- 
ened and  made  supple  by  this  new  work  as  you 
see  them  now." 

They  trembled,  but  with  no  weakness,  as  she 
showed  them. 

"Understand  me,  my  dear;"  thus  she  went 
on.  "I  have  never  dreamed  of  the  possibility 
of  his  being  any  thing  to  me  on  this  earth  but 
the  kind  of  picture  that  I  know  I  could  Dot  make 
you  understand,  if  the  understanding  wa>  not  in 
your  own  breast  already.  I  have  no  more  dream- 
ed of  the  possibility  of  my  being  his  wife  than 
he  ever  has — and  words  could  not  be  Stronger 
than  that.  And  yet  I  love  him.  I  love  him 
so  much,  and  so  dearly,  that  when  I  sometimes 
think  my  life  may  be  but  a  weary  one,  I  am 
proud  of  it  and  glad  of  it.  I  am  proud  and  glad 
to  Buffer  something  for  him,  even  though  it  is 
of  no  service  to  him,  and  he  will  never  know  of 
it  or  care  for  it." 

Bella  sat  enchained  by  the  deep,  unselfish 
passion  of  this  girl  or  woman  of  her  own  age, 
courageously  revealing  itself  in  the  confidence 
of  her  sympathetic  perception  of  its  truth.  And 
yet  she  had  never  experienced  any  thing  like  it, 
or  thought  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  like  it. 

"It  was  late  upon  a  wretched  night,"  said 
Lizzie,  "when  his  eyes  first  looked  at  me  in  my 
old  river-side  home,  very  different  from  this. 
His  eyes  may  never  look  at  me  again.  I  would 
rather  that  they  never  did;  I  hope  that  they 
never  may.  But  I  would  not  have  the  light  of 
them  taken  out  of  my  life  for  any  thing  my  life 
can  give  me.  I  have  told  you  every  thing  now, 
my  dear.  If  it  comes  a  little  strange  to  me  to 
have  parted  with  it,  I  am  not  sorry.  I  had  no 
thought  of  ever  parting  with  a  single  word  of  it 


a  moment  before  you  came  in;  but  you  came 
in,  and  my  mind  changed." 

Bella  kissed  her  on  the  cheek,  and  thanked 
her  warmly  for  her  confidence.  "I  only  wish," 
said  Bella,  "I  was  more  deserving  of  it." 

"More  deserving  of  it?"  repeated  Lizzie,  with 
an  incredulous  smile. 

"I  don't  mean  in  respect  of  keeping  it,"  said 
Bella,  "because  any  one  should  tear  me  to  bits 
before  getting  at  a  syllable  of  it — though  there's 
no  merit  in  that,  for  I  am  naturally  as  obstinate 
as  a  Pig.  What  I  mean  is,  Lizzie,  that  I  am 
a  mere  impertinent  piece  of  conceit,  and  you 
shame  me." 

Lizzie  put  up  the  pretty  brown  hair  that  came 
tumbling  down,  owing  to  the  energy  with  which 
Bella  shook  her  head;  and  she  remonstrated 
while  thus  engaged,  "My  dear!" 

"Oh,  it's  all  very  well  to  call  mc  your  dear," 
said  Bella,  with  a  pettish  whimper,  "and  I  am 
glad  tii  be  Billed  Bo,  though  I  have  slight  enough 
claim  to  be.    But  1  am  such  a  nasty  little  thing!" 

"My  dear!"  urged  Lizzie  again. 

"Such  a  shallow,  cold,  worldly,  Limited  lit- 
tle brute!"  said  Bella,  bringing  out  her  last  ad- 
jective with  culminating  force. 

"Do  you  think,"  inquired  Lizzie  with  her 
quiet  smile,  the  hair  being  now  secured,  "that 
I  don't  know  better?" 

"7,o  you  know  better  though?''  said  Bella. 
"Do  you  really  believe  you  know  better?  Oh, 
I  should  be  so  glad  if  you  did  know  bi  tter,  but 
I  am  so  verv  much  afraid  that  I  must  know 
best !" 

Lizzie  asked  her,  laughing  outright,  whether 
she  ever  saw  her  own  face  or  heard  her  own 
voice  ? 

M  I  suppose  so,"  returned  Bella;  "I  look  in  the 
gla^s  often  enough,  and  I  chatter  like  a  Magpie." 

"I  have  seen  your  face,  and  heard  your  voice, 
at  any  rate,"  said  Lizzie,  "and  they  have  tempt- 
ed mc  to  say  to  you — w  ith  a  certainty  of  not 
going  wrong — what  I  thought  I  should  never 
say  to  any  one.    Docs  that  look  ill  ?" 

"No,  I  hope  it  doesn't,"  pouted  Bella,  stop- 
ping herself  in  something  between  a  humored 
laugh  and  a  humored  Bob. 

"  I  used  once  to  sec  pictures  in  the  fire,"  said 
Lizzie,  playfully,  "to  please  my  brother.  Shall 
I  tell  you  what  I  sec  down  there  where  the  fire 
is  glowing?" 

They  had  risen,  and  were  standing  on  the 
hearth,  the  time  being  come  for  separating ; 
each  had  drawn  an  arm  around  the  other  to 
take  leave. 

"Shall  I  tell  you,"  asked  Lizzie,  "what  1 
see  down  there?" 

"  Limited  little  b  ?"  suggested  Bella  with  her 
eyebrows  raised. 

"A  heart  well  worth  winning  and  well  won. 
A  heart  that,  once  won,  goes  through  fire  and 
water  for  the  winner,  and  never  changes,  and  is 
never  daunted." 

"  Girl's  heart?"  asked  Bella,  with  accompany- 
ing eyebrows. 
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Lizzie  nodded.  "  And  the  figure  to  which  it 
belongs — " 

"Is  yours,"  suggested  Bella. 
"No.  Most  clearly  and  distinctly  yours." 
So  the  interview  terminated  with  pleasant 
words  on  both  sides,  and  with  many  reminders 
on  the  part  of  Bella  that  they  were  friends,  and 
pledges  that  she  would  soon  come  down  into 
that  part  of  the  country  again.  Therewith  Liz- 
zie returned  to  her  occupation,  and  Bella  ran 
over  to  the  little  inn  to  rejoin  her  company. 

"You  look  rather  serious,  Miss  Wilfcr,"  was 
the  Secretary's  first  remark. 

"I  feel  rather  serious,"  returned  Miss  Wilfcr. 

She  had  nothing  else  to  tell  him  but  that  Liz- 
zie Ilcxam's  secret  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  cruel  charge,  or  its  withdrawal.  Oh  yes 
though  !  said  Bella  ;  she  might  as  well  mention 
one  other  thing;  Lizzie  was  very  desirous  to 
thank  her  unknown  friend  who  had  sent  her  the 
written  retractation.  Was  she,  indeed  ?  observed 
the  Secretary.  Ah !  Bella  asked  him,  had  he 
any  notion  who  that  unknown  friend  might  be? 
He  had  no  notion  whatever. 

They  were  on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire,  so  far 
had  poor  old  Betty  Iligden  strayed.  They  were 
to  return  by  the  train  presently,  and,  the  station 
being  near  at  hand,  the  Reverend  Frank  and 
Mrs.  Frank,  and  Sloppy  and  Bella  and  the  Sec- 
retary, set  out  to  walk  to  it.  Few  rustic  paths 
are  wide  enough  for  five,  and  Bella  and  the 
Secretary  dropped  behind. 

11  Can  you  believe,  Mr.  Rokcsmith,"  said  Bella, 
"  that  I  feel  as  if  whole  years  had  passed  since  I 
went  into  Lizzie  Hexam's  cottage  ?" 

"  We  have  crowded  a  good  deal  into  the  day," 
he  returned,  "and  you  were  much  affected  in 
the  church-yard.    You  are  over-tired." 

"  No,  I  am  not  at  all  tired.  I  have  not  quite 
expressed  what  I  mean.  I  don't  mean  that  I 
feel  as  if  a  great  space  of  time  had  gone  by,  hut 
that  I  feel  as  if  much  had  happened — to  myself, 
you  know." 

"For  good,  I  hope?" 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Bella. 

"  You  are  cold  ;  I  felt  you  tremble.  Pray  let 
me  put  this  wrapper  of  mine  about  you.  May  I 
fold  it  over  this  shoulder  without  injuring  your 
dress  ?  Now,  it  will  be  too  heavy  and  too  long. 
Let  me  carry  this  end  over  my  arm,  as  you  have 
no  arm  to  give  me." 

Yes  she  had  though.  How  she  got  it  out,  in 
her  muffled  state,  Heaven  knows;  but  she  got 
it  out  somehow — there  it  was — and  slipped  it 
through  the  Secretary's. 

"  I  have  had  a  long  and  interesting  talk  with 
Lizzie,  Mr.  Rokesmith,  and  she  gave  me  her  full 
confidence." 

"  She  could  not  withhold  it,"  said  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"I  wonder  how  you  come,"  said  Bella,  stop- 
ping short  as  she  glanced  at  him,  "to  say  to  me 
just  what  she  said  about  it !" 

"  I  infer  that  it  must  be  because  I  feel  just  as 
she  felt  about  it." 


"And  how  was  that,  do  you  mean  to  say, 
Sir?"  asked  Bella,  moving  again. 

"That  if  you  were  inclined  to  win  her  confi- 
dence— any  body's  confidence — vou  were  sure  to 
do  it." 

The  railway,  at  this  point,  knowingly  shutting 
a  green  eye  and  opening  a  red  one,  they  had  to 
run  for  it.  As  Bella  could  not  run  easily  so 
wrapped  up,  the  Secretary  had  to  help  her. 
When  she  took  her  opposite  place  in  the  car- 
riage corner,  the  brightness  in  her  face  was  so 
charming  to  behold,  that  on  her  exclaiming, 
"What  beautiful  stars  and  what  a  glorious 
night!"  the  Secretary  said  "Yes,"  but  seemed 
to  prefer  to  see  the  night  and  the  stars  in  the 
light  of  her  lovely  little  countenance  to  looking 
out  of  window. 

O  boofer  lady,  fascinating  boofer  lady  !  If  I 
were  but  legally  executor  of  Johnny's  will !  If 
I  had  but  the  right  to  pay  your  legacy  and  to 
take  your  receipt ! — Something  to  this  purpose 
surely  mingled  with  the  blast  of  the  train  as  it 
cleared  the  stations,  all  knowingly  shutting  up 
their  green  eyes  and  opening  their  red  ones  when 
they  prepared  to  let  the  boofer  lady  pass. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SCOUTS  OUT. 

1 '  And  so,  Miss  Wren,"  said  Mr.  Eugene  Wray- 
burn,  "I  can  not  persuade  you  to  dress  me  a 
doll?" 

"No,"  replied  Miss  Wren,  snappishly;  "if 
you  want  one,  go  and  buy  one  at  the  shop." 

"  And  my  charming  young  goddaughter,"  said 
Mr.  Wrayburn,  plaintively,  "down  in  Hertford- 
shire— " 

("  Humbugshire  you  mean,  I  think,"  inter- 
posed Miss  Wren.) 

" — is  to  be  put  upon  the  cold  footing  of  the 
general  public,  and  is  to  derive  no  advantage 
from  my  private  acquaintance  with  the  Court 
Dress-maker  ?" 

"If  it's  any  advantage  to  your  charming  god- 
child— and  oh,  a  precious  godfather  she  has 
got !"  replied  Miss  Wren,  pricking  at  him  in  the 
air  with  her  needle,  "to  be  informed  that  the 
Court  Dress-maker  knows  your  tricks  and  your 
manners,  you  may  tell  her  so  by  post,  with  my 
compliments." 

Miss  Wren  was  busy  at  her  work  by  candle- 
light, and  Mr.  Wrayburn,  half  amused  and  half 
vexed,  and  all  idle  and  shiftless,  stood  by  her 
bench  looking  on.  Miss  Wren's  troublesome 
child  was  in  the  corner  in  deep  disgrace,  and 
exhibiting  great  wretchedness  in  the  shivering 
stage  of  prostration  from  drink. 

"Ugh,  you  disgraceful  boy!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Wren,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  his  chattering 
teeth,  "  I  wish  they'd  all  drop  down  your  throat 
and  play  at  dice  in  your  stomach  !  Boh,  wicked 
child  !    Bee-baa,  black  sheep !" 

On  her  accompanying  each  of  these  reproaches 
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with  a  threatening  stamp  of  the  foot,  the  wretch- 
ed creature  protested  with  a  whine. 

"Pay  five  shillings  for  you  indeed!"  Miss 
Wren  proceeded;  "how  many  hours  do  you 
suppose  it  costs  me  to  earn  five  shillings,  you  in- 
famous boy  ? — Don't  cry  like  that,  or  I'll  throw 
a  doll  at  you.  Pay  five  shillings  fine  for  you  in- 
deed. Fine  in  more  ways  than  one,  I  think! 
I'd  give  the  dustman  five  shillings  to  carry  you 
off  in  the  dust  cart." 

"No,  no,"  pleaded  the  absurd  creature. 
"Please!" 

"He's  enough  to  break  his  mother's  heart,  is 
this  boy,"  said  Miss  Wren,  half  appealing  to 
Eugene.  "  I  wish  I  had  never  brought  him  up. 
He'd  be  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth,  if  he 
wasn't  as  dull  as  ditch  water.  Look  at  him. 
There's  a  pretty  object  for  a  parent's  eyes !" 

Assuredly,  in  his  worse  than  swinish  state  (for 
swine  at  least  fatten  on  their  guzzling,  and  make 
themselves  good  to  eat),  he  was  a  pretty  object 
for  any  eyes. 

"A  muddling  and  a  swipey  old  child,"  said 
Miss  Wren,  rating  him  with  great  w  ve  rity,  "fit 
for  nothing  but  to  be  preserved  in  the  liquor  that 
destroys  him,  and  put  in  a  great  glass  bottle  as 
a  sight  for  other  swipey  children  of  his  own  pat- 
tern— if  he  has  no  consideration  for  his  liver,  has 
he  none  for  his  mother?" 

"Yes.  Deration,  oh  don't!"  cried  the  sub- 
ject of  these  angry  remarks. 

"Oh  don't  and  oh  don't,"  pursued  Mi»s  Wren. 
"It's  oh  do  and  oh  do.    And  why  do  you?" 

"Won't  do  so  any  more.  Won't  indeed. 
Pray !" 

"There!"  said  Miss  Wren,  covering  her  eyes 
with  her  hand.  "I  can't  bear  to  look  at  you. 
Go  up  stairs  and  get  me  my  bonnet  and  shawl. 
Make  yourself  useful  in  «omc  way,  bad  boy,  and 
let  me  have  your  room  instead  of  your  company 
for  one  half  minute." 

Obeying  her,  he  shambled  out,  and  Eugene 
Wrayburn  saw  the  tears  exude  from  between 
the  little  creature's  fingers  as  she  kept  her  hand 
before  her  eyes.  He  was  sorry,  but  his  sympa- 
thy did  not  move  his  carelessness  to  do  any  thing 
but  feel  sorry. 

"I'm  going  to  the  Italian  Opera  to  try  on," 
said  Miss  Wren,  taking  away  her  hand  after  a 
little  while,  and  laughing  satirically  to  hide  that 
she  had  been  crying ;  "  I  must  see  your  back 
before  I  go,  Mr.  Wrayburn.  Let  me  first  tell 
you,  once  for  all,  that  it's  of  no  use  your  paying 
visits  to  me.  You  wouldn't  get  what  you  want 
of  me,  no,  not  if  you  brought  pincers  with  you 
to  tear  it  out." 

"Are  you  so  obstinate  on  the  subject  of  a 
doll's  dress  for  my  godchild  ?" 

"  Ah  !"  returned  Miss  Wren,  with  a  hitch  of 
her  chin,  "I  am  so  obstinate.  And  of  course 
it's  on  the  subject  of  a  doll's  dress — or  at/dress — 
whichever  you  like.    Get  along  and  give  it  up !" 

Her  degraded  charge  had  come  back,  and 
was  standing  behind  her  with  the  bonnet  and 
shawl. 


"  Give  'em  to  me  and  get  back  into  your  cor- 
ner, you  naughty  old  thing  !"  said  Miss  Wren, 
as  she  turned  and  espied  him.  "No,  no,  I 
won't  have  your  help.  Go  into  your  corner, 
this  minute !" 

The  miserable  man,  feebly  rubbing  the  back 
of  his  faltering  hands  downward  from  the  wrists, 
shuffled  on  to  his  post  of  disgrace ;  but  not  with-' 
out  a  curious  glance  at  Eugene  in  passing  him, 
accompanied  with  what  seemed  as  if  it  might 
have  been  an  action  of  his  elbow,  if  any  action 
of  any  limb  or  joint  he  had  would  have  an- 
swered truly  to  his  will.  Taking  no  more  par- 
ticular notice  of  him  than  instinctively  falling 
away  from  the  disagreeable  contact,  Eugene, 
with  a  lazy  compliment  or  so  to  Miss  Wren, 
begged  leave  to  light  his  cigar,  and  departed. 

"Now  you  prodigal  old  son,"  said  Jcnnv, 
shaking  her  head  and  her  emphatic  little  fore- 
finger at  her  burden,  "you  sit  there  till  I  come 
back.  You  dare  to  move  out  of  your  corner  for 
a  single  instant  while  I'm  gone,  and  I'll  know 
the  reason  why." 

With  this  admonition  she  blew  her  work  can- 
dles out,  leaving  him  to  the  light  of  the  lire,  and, 
taking  her  big  door-key  in  her  pocket  and  her 
crutch-stick  in  her  hand,  marched  qff. 

Eugene  lounged  slowly  toward  the  Temple, 
smoking  his  cigar,  but  saw  no  mure  of  the  dolls' 
dress-maker,  through  the  accident  of  their  taking 
opposite  sides  of  the  street,  lie  lounged  along 
moodily,  and  stopped  at  Charing  Cross  to  look 
about  him,  with  as  little  interest  in  the  crowd  as 
any  man  might  take,  and  w  as  lounging  on  again, 
w  hen  a  most  unexpected  object  caught  his  eyes. 
No  less  an  object  than  Jenny  Wren's  bad  boy 
trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to  cross  the  road. 

A  more  ridiculous  and  feeble  spectacle  than 
this  tottering  wretch  making  unsteady  sallies 
into  the  roadway,  and  as  often  staggering  back 
again,  oppressed  by  terrors  of  vehicles  that  were 
a  long  way  off  or  w  ere  nowhere,  the  streets  could 
not  have  shown.  Over  and  over  again,  when 
the  course  was  ])crfectly  clear,  lie  set  out,  got 
half-way,  described  a  loop,  turned,  and  went 
back  again,  when  he  might  have  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  half  a  dozen  times.  Then  he  would 
stand  shivering  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement, 
looking  up  the  street  and  looking  down,  while 
scores  of  people  jostled  him,  and  crossed,  and 
went  on.  Stimulated  in  course  of  time  by  the 
sight  of  so  many  successes,  he  would  make  an- 
other sally,  make  another  loop,  would  all  but 
have  his  foot  on  the  opposite  pavement,  would 
see  or  imagine  something  coming,  and  would 
stagger  back  again.  There,  he  would  stand 
making  spasmodic  preparations  as  if  for  a  great 
leap,  and  at  last  would  decide  on  a  start  at  pre- 
cisely the  wrong  moment,  and  would  be  roared 
at  by  drivers,  and  would  shrink  back  once  more, 
and  stand  in  the  old  spot  shivering,  with  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  to  go  through  again. 

"It  strikes  me,"  remarked  Eugene,  coolly, 
after  watching  him  for  some  minutes,  "that  my 
friend  is  likely  to  be  rather  behind  time  if  he 
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has  any  appointment  on  hand."  With  which 
remark  he  strolled  on,  and  took  no  further 
thought  of  him. 

Lightwood  was  at  home  when  he  got  to  the 
Chambers,  and  had  dined  alone  there.  Eugene 
drew  a  chair  to  the  fire  by  which  he  was  having 
his  wine  and  reading  the  evening  paper,  and 
brought  a  glass,  and  filled  it  for  good  fellow- 
ship's sake. 

"My  dear  Mortimer,  you  are  the  express  pic- 
ture of  contented  industry,  reposing  (on  credit) 
after  the  virtuous  labors  of  the  day." 

"My  dear  Eugene,  you  arc  the  express  pic- 
ture of  discontented  idleness  not  reposing  at  all. 
Where  have  you  been  ?" 

"I  have  been,"  replied  Wrayburn,  " — about 
town.  I  have  turned  up  at  the  present  juncture 
with  the  intention  of  consulting  my  highly  intel- 
ligent and  respected  solicitor  on  the  position  of 
my  affairs." 

"Your  highly  intelligent  and  respected  solic- 
itor is  of  opinion  that  your  affairs  are  in  a  bad 
way,  Eugene." 

"Though  whether,"  said  Eugene,  thought- 
fully, "that  can  be  intelligently  said,  now,  of 
the  affairs  of  a  client  who  has  nothing  to  lose 
and  who  can  not  possibly  be  made  to  pay,  may 
be  open  to  question." 

"You  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
Eugene." 

"My  dear  boy,"  returned  the  debtor,  very 
composedly  taking  up  his  glass,  "having  pre- 
viously fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
Christians,  I  can  bear  it  with  philosophy." 

"I  have  had  an  interview  to-day,  Eugene, 
with  a  Jew,  who  seems  determined  to  press  us 
hard.  Quite  a  Shylock,  and  quite  a  Patriarch. 
A  picturesque  gray-headed  and  gray-bearded  old 
Jew,  in  a  shovel-hat  and  gaberdine." 

"Not,"  said  Eugene,  pausing  in  setting  down 
his  glass,  "surely  not  my  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Aaron  ?" 

"He  calls  himself  Mr.  Riah." 

"By-the-by,"  said  Eugene,  "it  comes  into 
my  mind  that — no  doubt  with  an  instinctive  de- 
sire to  receive  him  into  the  hosom  of  our  Church 
— /gave  him  the  name  of  Aaron !" 

"Eugene,  Eugene," returned  Lightwood,  "you 
are  more  ridiculous  than  usual.  Say  what  you 
mean." 

"Merely,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I  have  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  such  a  Patriarch  as  you  describe,  and  that 
I  address  him  as  Mr.  Aaron,  because  it  appears 
to  me  Hebraic,  expressive,  appropriate,  and  com- 
plimentary. Notwithstanding  which  strong  rea- 
sons for  its  being  his  name,  it  may  not  be  his 
name." 

"I  believe  you  are  the  absurdest  man  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,"  said  Lightwood,  laughing. 

"Not  at  all,  I  assure  you.  Did  he  mention 
that  he  knew  me  ?" 

"He  did  not.  He  only  said  of  you  that  he 
expected  to  be  paid  by  you." 

"Which  looks,"  remarked  Eugene,  with  much 
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gravity,  "like  not  knowing  me.  I  hope  it  may 
not  be  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Aaron,  for,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Mortimer,  I  doubt  he  may  have 
a  prepossession  against  me.  I  strongly  suspect 
him  of  having  had  a  hand  in  spiriting  away 
Lizzie." 

"Every  thing,"  returned  Lightwood,  impa- 
tiently, "seems,  by  a  fatality,  to  bring  us  round 
to  Lizzie.  '  About  town'  meant  about  Lizzie, 
just  now,  Eugene." 

"My  solicitor,  do  you  know,"  observed  Eu- 
gene, turning  round  to  the  furniture,  "is  a  man 
of  infinite  discernment!" 

"Did  it  not,  Eugene?" 

"Yes  it  did,  Mortimer." 

"And  yet,  Eugene,  you  know  you  do  not 
really  care  for  her." 

Eugene  Wrayburn  rose,  and  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  stood  with  a  foot  on  the  fender, 
indolently  rocking  his  body  and  looking  at  the 
fire.  After  a  prolonged  pause  he  replied:  "I 
don't  know  that.  I  must  ask  you  not  to  say 
that,  as  if  we  took  it  for  granted." 

"But  if  you  do  care  for  her,  so  much  the 
more  should  you  leave  her  to  herself." 

Having  again  paused  as  before,  Eugene  said  : 
"  I  don't  know  that  either.  But  tell  me.  Did 
you  ever  see  me  take  so  much  trouble  about  any 
thing  as  about  this  disappearance  of  hers?  I 
ask,  for  information." 

"  My  dear  Eugene,  I  wish  I  ever  had  !" 

"Then  you  have  not?  Just  so.  You  con- 
firm my  own  impression.  Does  that  look  as  if 
I  cared  for  her?    I  ask,  for  information." 

"  I  asked  you  for  information,  Eugene,"  said 
Mortimer,  reproachfully. 

"Dear  boy,  I  know  it,  but  I  can't  give  it.  I 
thirst  for  information.  What  do  I  mean?  If 
my  taking  so  much  trouble  to  recover  her  does 
not  mean  that  I  care  for  her,  what  does  it  mean  ? 
'  If  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  pepper, 
where's  the  peck,'  etc.  ?" 

Though  he  said  this  gayly,  he  said  it  with  a 
perplexed  and  inquisitive  face,  as  if  he  actually 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  himself.  "  Look 
on  to  the  end — "  Lightwood  was  beginning  to 
remonstrate,  when  he  caught  at  the  words : 

"Ah!  See  now!  That's  exactly  what  I  am 
capable  of  doing.  How  very  acute  you  are, 
Mortimer,  in  finding  my  weak  place !  When 
we  were  at  school  together  I  got  up  my  lessons 
at  the  last  moment,  day  by  day  and  bit  by  bit ; 
now  we  are  out  in  life  together,  I  get  up  my 
lessons  in  the  same  way.  In  the  present  task  I 
have  not  got  beyond  this :  I  am  bent  on  finding 
Lizzie,  and  I  mean  to  find  her,  and  I  will  take 
any  means  of  finding  her  that  offer  themselves. 
Fair  means  or  foul  means  are  all  alike  to  me. 
I  ask  you  —  for  information  —  what  does  that 
mean  ?  When  I  have  found  her  I  may  ask  you 
— also  for  information — what  do  I  mean  now? 
But  it  would  be  premature  in  this  stage,  and  it's 
not  the  character  of  my  mind." 

Lightwood  was  shaking  his  head  over  the  air 
with  which  his  friend  held  forth  thus — an  air  so 
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whimsically  open  and  argumentative  as  almost 
to  deprive  what  he  said  of  the  appearance  of 
evasion — when  a  shuffling  was  heard  at  the  out- 
er door,  and  then  an  undecided  knock,  as  though 
some  hand  were  groping  for  the  knocker.  "The 
frolicsome  youth  of  the  neighborhood,"  said  Eu- 
gene, "whom  I  should  be  delighted  to  pitch 
from  this  elevation  into  the  church-yard  below, 
without  any  intermediate  ceremonies,  have  prob- 
ably turned  the  lamp  out.  I  am  on  duty  to- 
night, and  will  see  to  the  door." 

His  friend  had  barely  had  time  to  recall  the 
unprecedented  gleam  of  determination  with 
which  he  had  spoken  of  finding  this  girl,  and 
which  had  faded  out  of  him  with  the  breath  of 
the  spoken  words,  when  Eugene  came  back, 
ushering  in  a  most  disgraceful  shadow  of  a 
man,  shaking  from  head  to  foot,  and  clothed  in 
shabby  grease  and  smear. 

"This  interesting  gentleman,"  said  Eugene, 
"is  the  son — the  occasionally  rather  trying  son, 
for  he  has  his  failings — of  a  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. My  dear  Mortimer — Mr.  Dolls."  Eugene 
had  no  idea  what  his  name  was,  knowing  the 
little  dress-maker's  to  be  assumed,  but  present- 
ed him  with  easy  confidence  under  the  first  ap- 
pellation that  his  associations  suggested. 

"I  gather,  my  dear  Mortimer,"'  pursued  Eu- 
gene, as  Lightwood  stared  at  the  obscene  visitor, 
"from  the  manner  of  Mr.  Dolls — whieh  is  oc- 
casionally complicated — that  he  desires  to  make 
some  communication  to  me.  I  have  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Dolls  that  you  and  I  arc  on  terms  of  con- 
fidence, and  have  requested  Mr.  Dolls  to  devel- 
op his  views  here.'' 

The  wretched  object  being  much  embarrassed 
by  holding  what  remained  of  his  hat,  Eugene  airily 
tossed  it  to  the  door  and  put  him  down  in  a  ehair. 

"It  will  be  necessary,  I  think,"  he  observed, 
"  to  wind  up  Mr.  Dolls  before  any  thing  to  any  j 
mortal  purpose  can  be  got  out  of  him.  Brandy, 
Mr.  Dolls,  or—  ?" 

"Threcpenn'orth  Rum,"  said  Mr.  Dolls. 

A  judiciously  small  quantify  of  the  spirit  was 
given  him  in  a  wine-glass,  and  he  began  to  con- 
vey it  to  his  mouth  with  all  kinds  of  falterings 
and  gyrations  on  the  road. 

"  The  nerves  of  Mr.  Dolls,"  remarked  Eugene 
to  Lightwood,  "are  considerably  unstrung.  And 
I  deem  it  on  the  whole  expedient  to  fumigate 
Mr.  Dolls." 

He  took  the  shovel  from  the  grate,  sprinkled 
a  few  live  ashes  on  it,  and  from  a  box  on  the 
chimney-piece  took  a  few  pastiles,  which  he  set 
upon  them ;  then  with  great  composure  began 
placidly  waving  the  shovel  in  front  of  Mr.  Dolls 
to  cut  him  off  from  his  company. 

"Lord  bless  my  soul,  Eugene!"  cried  Light- 
wood,  laughing  again,  "what  a  mad  fellow  you 
are  !    Why  does  this  creature  come  to  see  you  ?" 

"We  shall  hear,"  said  Wrayburn,  very  ob- 
servant of  his  face  withal.  "Now  then.  Speak 
out.  Don't  be  afraid.  State  vour  business, 
Dolls." 

"Mist  Wrayburn!"  said  the  visitor,  thickly 


and  huskily.  "—'77s  Mist  Wrayburn,  ain't?" 
With  a  stupid  stare. 

"Of  course  it  is.  Look  at  me.  What  do 
you  want?" 

Mr.  Dolls  collapsed  in  his  chair  and  faintly 
said,  "Threcpenn'orth  Rum." 

"Will  you  do  me  the  favor,  my  dear  Mor- 
timer, to  wind  up  Mr.  Dolls  again  ?"  said  Eu- 
gene.    "I  am  occupied  with  the  fumigation." 

A  similar  quantity  was  poured  into  his  glass, 
and  he  got  it  to  his  lips  by  similar  circuitous 
ways.  Having  drunk  it,  Mr.  Dolls,  with  an 
evident  fear  of  running  down  again  unless  he 
made  haste,  proceeded  to  business. 

"  Mist  Wrayburn.  Tried  to  nudge  you,  but 
you  wouldn't.  You  want  that  dreetion.  You 
want  t'know  where  she  lives.  Do  you  Mist 
Wrayburn  ?" 

Witli  a  glance  at  his  friend,  Eugene  replied  to 
the  question  sternly,  "I  do." 

"I  am  cr  man,"  said  Mr.  Dolls,  trying  to 
smite  himself  on  the  breast,  but  bringing  his 
hand  to  bear  upon  the  vicinity  of  his  eye,  "cr 
do  it.    I  am  er  man  cr  do  it." 

"What  are  you  the  man  to  do?"'  demanded 
Eugene,  still  sternly. 

"  Br  give  ii])  that  dreetion." 

"Have  you  got  it?" 

With  a  most  laborious  attempt  at  pride  and 
dignity,  Mr.  Dolls  rolled  his  head  for  some  time, 
awakening  the  highest  expectations,  and  then 
answered,  as  if  it  were  the  happiest  point  that 
could  jK>ssibly  be  expected  of  him  :  "No." 

"What  do  you  mean  then?" 

Mr.  Dolls,  collapsing  in  the  drowsiest  man- 
ner after  his  late  intellectual  triumph,  replied : 
"Threcpenn'orth  Rum." 

"Wind  him  up  again,  my  dear  Mortimer," 
said  Wrayburn;  "wind  him  up  again." 

"Eugene,  Eugene,"  urged  Lightwood  in  a 
low  voice,  as  he  complied,  "can  yon  stoop  to 
the  use  of  such  an  instrument  as  this?" 

"I  said,*'  was  the  reply,  made  with  that  for- 
mer gleam  of  determination,  "that  I  would 
find  her  out  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul.  These 
arc  foul,  and  I'll  take  them— if  I  am  not  first 
tempted  to  break  the  head  of  Mr.  Dolls  with  the 
fumigator.  Can  you  get  the  direction?  Do 
you  mean  that?  Speak!  If  that's  what  you 
have  come  for,  say  how  much  you  want." 

"Ten  shillings — Threepenn'orths  Rum,"  said 
Mr.  Dolls. 

"You  shall  have  it. ' 

"Fifteen  shillings  —  Threepenn'orths  Rum," 
said  Mr.  Dolls,  making  an  attempt  to  stiffen 
himself. 

"You  shall  have  it.  Stop  at  that.  How  will 
you  get  the  direction  you  talk  of?" 

"I  am  er  man,"  said  Mr.  Dolls,  with  majesty, 
"  er  get  it,  Sir." 

"How  will  you  get  it,  I  ask  you?" 

"I  am  ill-used  vidual,"  said  Mr.  Dolls. 
"Blown  up  morning  t'night.  Called  names. 
She  makes  Mint  money,  Sir,  and  never  stands 
Threepenn'orth  Rum." 
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"Get  on,"  rejoined  Eugene,  tapping  his  pal- 
sied head  with  the  fire-shovel  as  it  sank  on  his 
breast.    "What  comes  next?" 

Making  a  dignified  attempt  to  gather  himself 
together,  but,  as  it  were,  dropping  half  a  dozen 
pieces  of  himself  while  he  tried  in  vain  to  pick 
up  one,  Mr.  Dolls,  swaying  his  head  from  side 
to  side,  regarded  his  questioner  with  what  he 
supposed  to  be  a  haughty  smile  and  a  scornful 
glance. 

"She  looks  upon  me  as  mere  child,  Sir.  I 
am  not  mere  child,  Sir.  Man.  Man  talent. 
Lcrrers  pass  betwixt  'em.  Postman  lerrers. 
Easy  for  man  talent  er  get  dreetion  as  get  his 
own  dreetion." 

"Get  it  then,"  said  Eugene;  adding  very 
heartily  under  his  breath,  " — You  Brute  !  Get 
it,  and  bring  it  here  to  me,  and  earn  the  money 
for  sixty  thrcepcnn'ortlis  of  rum,  and  drink  them 
all,  one  atop  of  another,  and  drink  yourself 
dead  with  all  possible  expedition."  The  latter 
clauses  of  these  special  instructions  he  addressed 
to  the  fire,  as  he  gave  it  back  the  ashes  he  had 
taken  from  it,  and  replaced  the  shovel. 

Mr.  Dolls  now  struck  out  the  highly  unexpect- 
ed discovery  that  he  had  been  insulted  by  Light- 
wood,  and  stated  his  desire  to  "have  it  out 
with  him"  on  the  spot,  and  defied  him  to  come 
on,  upon  the  liberal  terms  of  a  sovereign  to  a 
half-penny.  Mr.  Dolls  then  fell  a  crying,  and 
then  exhibited  a  tendency  to  fall  asleep.  This 
last  manifestation  as  by  far  the  most  alarming, 
by  reason  of  its  threatening  his  prolonged  stay 
on  the  premises,  necessitated  vigorous  measures. 
Eugene  picked  up  his  worn-out  hat  with  the 
tongs,  clapped  it  on  his  head,  and,  taking  him 
by  the  collar — all  this  at  arm's-length — conduct- 
ed him  down  stairs  and  out  of  the  precincts  into 
Fleet  Street.  There,  he  turned  his  face  west- 
ward, and  left  him. 

When  he  got  back,  Lightwood  was  standing 
over  the  fire,  brooding  in  a  sufficiently  low-spir- 
ited manner. 

"I'll  wash  my  hands  of  Mr.  Dolls — physical- 
ly— "  said  Eugene,  "  and  be  with  you  again  di- 
rectly, Mortimer." 

"I  would  much  prefer,"  retorted  Mortimer, 
"your  washing  your  hands  of  Mr.  Dolls,  moral- 
ly, Eugene." 

"So  would  I,"  said  Eugene;  "but  you  see, 
dear  boy,  I  can't  do  without  him." 

In  a  minute  or  two  he  resumed  his  chair,  as 
perfectly  unconcerned  as  usual,  and  rallied  his 
friend  on  having  so  narrowly  escaped  the  prow- 
ess of  their  muscular  visitor. 

"I  can't  be  amused  on  this  theme,"  said  Mor- 
timer, restlessly.  "You  can  make  almost  any 
theme  amusing  to  me,  Eugene,  but  not  this." 

"Well!"  cried  Eugene,  "I  am  a  little 
ashamed  of  it  myself,  and  therefore  let  us 
change  the  subject." 

"It  is  so  deplorably  underhanded,"  said  Mor- 
timer. "  It  is  so  unworthy  of  you,  this  setting 
on  of  such  a  shameful  scout." 

"We  have  changed  the  subject!"  exclaimed 


Eugene  airily.  "We  have  found  a  new  one  in 
that  word,  scout.  Don't  be  like  Patience  on  a 
mantle-piece  frowning  at  Dolls,  but  sit  down, 
and  I'll  tell  you  something  that  you  really  will 
find  amusing.  Take  a  cigar.  Look  at  .this  of 
mine.  I  light  it — draw  one  puff — breathe  the 
smoke  out — there  it  goes — it's  Dolls — it's  gone 
— and  being  gone  you  are  a  man  again." 

"  Your  subject,"  said  Mortimer,  after  lighting 
a  cigar,  and  comforting  himself  with  a  whiff  or 
two,  "  was  scouts,  Eugene." 

"Exactly.  Isn't  it  droll  that  I  never  go  out 
after  dark  but  I  find  myself  attended  always 
by  one  scout,  and  often  by  two?" 

Lightwood  took  his  cigar  from  his  lips  in  sur- 
prise, and  looked  at  his  friend,  as  if  with  a  latent 
suspicion  that  there  must  be  a  jest  or  hidden 
meaning  in  his  words. 

"  On  my  honor,  no,"  said  Wrayburn,  answer- 
ing the  look  and  smiling  carelessly;  "I  don't 
wonder  at  your  supposing  so,  but  on  my  honor, 
no.  I  say  what  I  mean.  I  never  go  out  after 
dark  but  I  find  myself  in  the  ludicrous  situa- 
tion of  being  followed  and  observed  at  a  dis- 
tance, always  by  one  scout,  and  often  by  two." 

"  Are  you  sure,  Eugene?" 

"Sure?  My  dear  boy,  they  are  always  the 
same." 

"But  there's  no  process  out  against  you. 
The  Jews  only  threaten.  They  have  done  no- 
thing. Besides,  they  know  where  to  find  you, 
and  I  represent  you.    Why  take  the  trouble?" 

"  Observe  the  legal  mind  !"  remarked  Eugene, 
turning  round  to  the  furniture  again,  with  an  air 
of  indolent  rapture.  "  Observe  the  dyer's  hand, 
assimilating  itself  to  what  it  works  in — or  would 
work  in,  if  any  body  would  give  it  any  thing  to 
do.  Respected  solicitor,  it's  not  that.  The 
schoolmaster's  abroad." 

"The  schoolmaster?" 

"Ay!  Sometimes  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
pupil  are  both  abroad.  Why,  how  soon  you 
rust  in  my  absence  !  You  don't  understand  yet  ? 
Those  fellows  who  were  here  one  night.  They 
are  the  scouts  I  speak  of,  as  doing  me  the  honor 
to  attend  me  after  dark." 

"  How  long  has  this  been  going  on?"  asked 
Lightwood,  opposing  a  serious  face  to  the  laugh 
of  his  friend. 

"I  apprehend  it  has  been  going  on  ever  since 
a  certain  person  went  off.  Probably  it  had 
been  going  on  some  little  time  before  I  noticed 
it :  which  would  bring  it  to  about  that  time." 

"Do  you  think  they  suppose  you  to  have  in- 
veigled her  away  ?'' 

"  My  dear  Mortimer,  you  know  the  absorbing 
nature  of  my  professional  occupations ;  I  really 
have  not  had  leisure  to  think  about  it." 

"Have  you  asked  them  what  they  want? 
Have  you  objected  ?" 

"Why  should  I  ask  them  what  they  want, 
dear  fellow,  when  I  am  indifferent  what  they 
want  ?  Why  should  I  express  objection,  when 
I  don't  object  ?" 

"  You  are  in  your  most  reckless  mood.  But 
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you  called  the  situation  just  now  a  ludicrous 
one;  and  most  men  object  to  that,  even  those 
who  are  utterly  indifferent  to  every  thing  else." 

"You  charm  me,  Mortimer,  with  your  read- 
ing of  my  weaknesses.  (By-the-by,  that  very 
word,  Reading,  in  its  critical  use,  always  charms 
me.  An  actress's  Reading  of  a  chamber-maid, 
a  dancer's  Reading  of  a  hornpipe,  a  singer's 
Reading  of  a  song,  a  marine-painter's  Reading 
of  the  sea,  the  kettle-drum's  Reading  of  an  in- 
strumental passage,  arc  phrases  ever  youthful 
and  delightful.)  I  was  mentioning  your  percep- 
tion of  my  weaknesses.  I  own  to  the  weakness 
of  objecting  to  occupy  a  ludicrous  position,  and 
therefore  1  transfer  the  position  to  the  scouts." 

"I  wish,  Eugene,  you  would  speak  a  little 
more  soberly  and  plainly,  if  it  were  only  out  of 
consideration  for  my  feeling  less  at  ease  than 
you  do." 

"Then  soberly  and  plainly,  Mortimer,  I  goad 
the  schoolmaster  to  madness.  I  make  the  school- 
master so  ridiculous,  and  so  aware  of  being  made 
ridiculous,  that  I  see  him  chafe  and  fret  at  every 
pore  when  we  cross  one  another.  The  amiable 
occupation  has  been  the  solace  of  my  life  since  I 
was  balked  in  the  manner  unnecessary  to  re- 
call. I  have  derived  inexpressible  comfort  from 
it.  I  do  it  thus:  I  stroll  out  after  dark,  stroll  a 
little  way,  look  in  at  a  window,  and  furtively 
look  out  for  the  schoolmaster.  Sooner  or  later 
I  perceive  the  schoolmaster  on  the  watch ;  some- 
times accompanied  by  his  hopeful  pupil,  oftener 
pupil-less.  Having  made  sure  of  his  watching 
me,  I  tempt  him  on,  all  over  London.  One 
night  I  go  east,  another  night  north,  in  a  few 
nights  I  go  all  round  the  compass.  Sometimes 
I  walk;  sometimes  I  proceed  in  cabs,  draining 
the  pocket  of  the  schoolmaster  who  then  follows 
in  cabs.  I  study  and  get  up  abstruse  no  Thor- 
oughfares in  the  course  of  the  da  v.  With  Vene- 
tian mystery  I  seek  those  No  Thoroughfares  at 
night,  glide  into  them  by  moans  of  dark  courts 
tempt  the  schoolmaster  to  follow,  turn  suddenly, 
and  catch  him  before  he  can  retreat,  Then  we 
face  one  another,  and  I  pass  him  as  unaware  of 
his  existence,  and  he  undergoes  grinding  tor- 
ments. Similarly,  I  walk  at  a  great  pace  down 
a  short  street,  rapidly  turn  the  corner,  and,  get- 
ting out  of  his  view,  as  rapidly  turn  back.  I 
catch  him  coming  on  post,  again  pass  him  as 
unaware  of  his  existence,  and  again  he  under- 
goes grinding  torments.  Night  after  night  his 
disappointment  is  acute,  but  hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  scholastic  breast,  and  he  follows  me  again 
to-morrow.  Thus  I  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  and  derive  great  benefit  from  the  health- 
ful exercise.  When  I  do  not  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  for  any  thing  I  know  he  watches  at 
the  Temple  Gate  all  night." 

"This  is  an  extraordinary  story,"  observed 
Lightwood,  who  had  heard  it  out  with  serious 
attention.    "I  don't  like  it." 

"You  are  a  little  hipped,  dear  fellow,"  said 
Eugene ;  ' 1  you  have  been  too  sedentary.  Come 
and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase." 


"Do  you  mean  that  you  believe  he  is  watch- 
ing now?" 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  he  is." 

"Have  you  seen  him  to-night?" 

"I  forgot  to  look  for  him  when  I  was  last 
out,"  returned  Eugene,  with  the  calmest  indif- 
ference ;  "but  I  dare  say  he  was  there.  Come ! 
Be  a  British  sportsman,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase.    It  will  do  you  good." 

Lightwood  hesitated  ;  but,  yielding  to  his  cu- 
riosity, rose. 

"Bravo !"  cried  Eugene,  rising  too.  "  Or,  if 
Yoicks  would  be  in  better  keeping,  consider  that 
I  said  Yoicks.  Look  to  your  feet,  Mortimer,  for 
we  shall  try  your  boots.  When  you  are  ready, 
I  am — need  I  say  with  a  Hey  Ho  Chivey,  and 
likewise  with  a  Hark  Forward,  Hark  Forward, 
Tantivy?" 

"Will  nothing  make  you  serious?"  said  Mor- 
timer, laughing  through  his  gravity. 

"I  am  always  serious,  but  just  now  I  am  a 
little  excited  by  the  glorious  fact  that  a  southcr- 
ly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky  proclaim  a  hunting 
evening.  Ready?  So.  We  turn  out  the  lamp 
and  shut  the  door,  and  take  the  field." 

As  the  two  friends  passed  out  of  the  Temple 
into  the  public  street,  Eugene  demanded  with  a 
show  of  courteous  patronage  in  which  direction 
Mortimer  would  like  the  run  to  be?  "There  is 
a  rather  difficult  country  about  Bethnal  Green," 
]  said  Eugene,  "and  we  have  not  taken  in  that  di- 
rection lately.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Bethnal 
Green?"  Mortimer  assented  to  Bethnal  Green, 
and  tluw  turned  eastward.  "Now,  when  we 
come  to  St.  Raul's  church-yard,"  pursued  Eu- 
gene, "we'll  loiter  artfully,  and  111  show  you 
the  schoolmaster."  But  they  both  saw  him  be- 
fore they  got  there;  alone,  and  stealing  after 
them  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way. 

"Get  your  wind,"  said  Eugene,  "for  I  am 
off  directly.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  the  boys 
of  Merry  England  will  begin  to  deteriorate  in  an 
educational  light  if  this  lasts  long?  The  school- 
master can't  attend  to  me  and  the  boys  too.  Got 
your  wind?    I  am  off!" 

At  what  a  rate  he  went,  to  breathe  the  school- 
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master;  and  how  he  then  lounged  and  loitered, 
to  put  his  patience  to  another  kind  of  wear ;  what 
preposterous  ways  he  took,  with  no  other  object 
on  earth  than  to  disappoint  and  punish  him ; 
and  how  he  wore  him  out  by  every  piece  of  in- 
genuity that  his  eccentric  humor  could  devise ; 
all  this  Lightwood  noted  with  a  feeling  of  aston- 
ishment that  so  careless  a  man  could  be  so  wary, 
and  that  so  idle  a  man  could  take  so  much  trou- 
ble. At  last,  far  on  in  the  third  hour  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  when  he  had  brought  the 

1  poor  dogging  wretch  round  again  into  the  City, 
he  twisted  Mortimer  up  a  few  dark  entries,  twist- 

j  ed  him  into  a  little  square  court,  twisted  him 

j  sharp  round  again,  and  they  almost  ran  against 
Bradley  Headstone. 

"And  you  see,  as  I  was  saying,  Mortimer," 

;  remarked  Eugene  aloud  with  the  utmost  cool- 
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ness,  as  though  there  were  no  one  within  hear- 
ing but  themselves :  "  and  you  see,  as  I  was  say- 
ing— undergoing  grinding  torments." 

It  was  not  too  strong  a  phrase  for  the  occasion. 
Looking  like  the  hunted  and  not  the  hunter, 
baffled,  worn,  with  the  exhaustion  of  deferred 
hope  and  consuming  hate  and  anger  in  his  face, 
white-lipped,  wild-eyed,  draggle-haired,  seamed 
with  jealousy  and  anger,  and  torturing  himself 
with  the  conviction  that  he  showed  it  all  and 
they  exulted  in  it,  he  went  by  them  in  the  dark, 
like  a  haggard  head  suspended  in  the  air :  so 
completely  did  the  force  of  his  expression  cancel 
his  figure. 

Mortimer  Light  wood  was  not  an  extraordi- 
narily impressible  man,  but  this  face  impressed 
him.    He  spoke  of  it  more  than  once  on  the  re- 


mainder of  the  way  home,  and  more  than  once 
when  they  got  home. 

They  had  been  abed  in  their  respective  rooms 
two  or  three  hours  when  Eugene  was  partly- 
awakened  by  hearing  a  footstep  going  about, 
and  was  fully  awakened  by  seeing  Lightwood 
standing  at  his  bedside. 

"Nothing  wrong,  Mortimer?" 

"No." 

"What  fancy  takes  you,  then,  for  walking 
about  in  the  night?" 

"I  am  horribly  wakeful." 

"  How  comes  that  about,  I  wonder  ?" 

"Eugene,  I  can  not  lose  sight  of  that  fellow's 
face." 

"  Odd  !"  said  Eugene,  with  a  light  laugh,  "7 
can."    And  turned  over,  and  fell  asleep  again. 
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UNITKD  STATKS. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  10th  of  May.  Within 
the  six  weeks  commencing  with  the  25th  of 
March  arc  comprised  more  important  events  than 
in  any  other  period  of  the  same  length  in  human 
history. 

Before  the  middle  of  March  it  was  evident  that 
the  Confederate  capital  must  be  abandoned.  It 
was  merely  a  question  of  time— a  few  days  more  or 
less.  Lee's  vigorous  attack  upon  Fort  Steadman, 
on  the  25th,  was  less  an  effort  to  avoid  this  neces- 
sity than  a  movement  to  mask  its  execution.  The 
disastrous  failure  of  this  attempt  determined  Grant 
to  strike  the  enemy  on  his  retreat.  Sheridan  was 
therefore  dispatched,  by  a  wide  detour,  to  strike 
Lee's  right.  The  series  of  actions  which  ensued 
during  the  last  days  of  March  and  the  first  days  of 
April  were  noted  in  our  last  Record,  together  with 
our  occupation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  On 
Sunday,  April  2,  Davis,  while  at  church,  received 
tidings  from  Lee  that  his  lines  had  been  pierced, 
and  that  his  position  was  no  longer  tenable.  He 
left  the  church,  and  before  night  he  and  his  cabinet 
departed  from  Richmond,  taking  with  them  such 
specie  as  they  were  able  to  gather  from  >Lhe  banks. 
They  left  by  the  Danville  Railroad  for  North  Caro- 
lina. From  Danville,  on  the  5th  of  April,  Davis 
issued  a.proclamation,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  important  passages: 

"The  General-in-Chief  found  it  necessary  to  make  such 
movements  of  his  troops  as  to  uncover  the  capital.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  conceal  the  moral  and  material  injury 
to  our  cause  resulting  from  the  occupation  of  our  capital 

by  the  enemy  For  many  months  the  largest  and  finest 

army  of  the  Confederacy,  under  command  of  a  leader  whose 
presence  inspires  equal  confidence  in  the  troops  and  the 
people,  has  been  greatly  trammeled  by  the  necessity  of 
keeping  constant  watch  over  the  approaches  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  has  thus  been  forced  to  forego  more  than  one  op- 
portunity for  promising  enterprise. . .  .We  have  now  en- 
tered upon  a  new  phase  of  the  struggle.  Relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  guarding  particular  points,  our  army  will 
be  free  to  move  from  point  to  point  to  strike  the  enemy 
in  detail  far  from  his  base.  Let  us  but  will  it  and  we  are 
free. . .  .1  announce  to  you,  fellow-countrymen,  that  it  is 
my  purpose  to  maintain  your  cause  with  my  whole  heart 
and  soul;  that  I  will  never  consent  to  abandon  to  the  en- 
emy one  foot  of  the  soil  of  any  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Confederacy;. . .  .that  Virginia,  with  the  help  of  the  peo- 
ple and  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  shall  be  held  and 
defended,  and  no  peace  ever  be  made  with  the  infamous 
invaders  of  her  territory.   If  by  the  stress  of  numbers  we 


should  ever  be  compelled  to  a  temporary  withdrawal  from 
her  limits,  or  those  of  any  other  Border  State,  again  and 
again  will  we  return,  until  the  batiied  and  exhausted  en- 
emy shall  abandon  in  despair  his  endless  and  impossible 
task  of  making  slaves  of  a  people  resolved  to  be  free." 

Proceeding  to  North  Carolina,  Davis  remained 
for  three  weeks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Raleigh, 
awaiting  the  course  of  events.  These  proving 
wholly  disastrous,  he  again  set  off  southward.  At 
the  latest  intelligence  Stoneman's  cavalry  were  hard 
upon  his  track. 

The  army  of  Lee,  abandoning  Petersburg  and 
Richmond,  struck  almost  due  south,  with  the  appar- 
ent purpose  of  gaining  Lynchburg,  which  had  been 
strongly  intrenched,  and  where  were  large  supplies 
of  stores.  Before  abandoning  Richmond,  the  city 
was  set  on  fire ;  the  damage  done  was  much  greater 
than  was  indicated  in  our  last  Record.  General 
EAvell,  in  a  published  letter,  affirms  that  the  con- 
flagration was  caused  by  a  mob,  against  which  the 
city  authorities  had  ample  time  to  make  provision 
by  the  organization  of  a  competent  police  force, 
since  they  were  forewarned  that  the  city  would  be 
abandoned ;  but  there  seems  to  be  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  place  was  fired  by  the  rear-guard  of 
the  army — whether  acting  with  or  without  orders 
may  still  be  considered  a  matter  of  doubt.  Lee's 
retreat  was  made  by  several  roads;  and  Grant 
pushed  forward  his  forces  in  pursuit.  The  retreat, 
though  somewhat  disorderly,  was  still  far  from  an 
absolute  rout.  There  was  great  demoralization  and 
much  desertion  in  the  rear  and  on  the  flanks  ;  but 
there  was  always  a  solid  central  core,  which  opposed 
a  stout  resistance  whenever  assailed.  It  is  yet  too 
earh',  in  the  absence  of  official  reports,  to  undertake 
to  give  a  detail  of  the  movements  of  the  three  days 
which  followed  the  abandonment  of  Richmond,  or 
to  assign  to  each  officer  and  division  of  the  army  the 
credit  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  main  object 
of  the  movements  on  both  sides  is,  however,  evi- 
dent :  Lee  wished  to  gain  Lynchburg,  and  Sheridan 
wished  to  intercept  him.  Lynchburg  lies  116  miles 
almost  due  west  from  Richmond.  On  the  morning 
of  the  5th  the  main  body  of  the  Confederate  army 
was  gathered  near  Amelia  Court  House,  47  miles 
on  its  way ;  while  Sheridan,  by  a  wide  detour,  had 
reached  Burkesville,  about  15  miles  further  west, 
and  directly  in  the  way  to  Lynchburg.  Sheridan 
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then  sent  a  brigade,  -which  made  a  sharp  and  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  the  enemy's  flank  ;  several  corps 
of  Meade's  army  were  close  at  hand;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  Sheridan  -wrote  to  Grant, 
<kI  wish  you  were  here  yourself.  I  feel  confident 
of  capturing  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  if  we 
exert  ourselves.  I  see  no  escape  for  Lee."  Meade, 
having  ascertained  the  precise  position  of  Lee,  on 
the  morning  of  the  Gth  moved  the  Second,  Fifth, 
and  Sixth  Corps  upon  Lis  retreating  columns.  The 
Fifth  made  a  long  march,  but  its  position  prevented 
it  from  striking  the  enemy  until  he  had  passed. 
The  Second  and  the  Sixth  struck  the  Confederates 
near  Deatonville,  and,  after  the  most  severe  encoun- 
ter of  the  retreat,  routed  them  completely,  capturing 
several  thousand  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Gen- 
erals Fwell,  Kershaw,  and  Custis  Lee.  Lee's  posi- 
tion was  now  desperate.  His  army,  reduced  by 
more  than  a  half,  was  fairly  surrounded.  Grant, 
acting  upon  Sheridan's  desire,  had  come  to  the 
front,  lie  saw  the  state  of  affairs  at  once,  and 
knew  that  it  must  be  equally  apparent  to  Lee.  On 
the  7th  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Lcc  : 

"Cenetiai., — The  result  of  the  last  week  must  convince 
you  of  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistanre  on  the  part 
of  tin:  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  this  struggle.  I  feel 
that  it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  Bhitt  from  my- 
r-clf  the  responsibility  of  any  further  effusion  of  1  tood,  by 
asking  of  you  the  surrender  Of"  that  portion  of  the*  GL  S. 
army  known  as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia." 

To  this  Lee  replied,  that  while  he  was  not  en- 
tirely of  Grant's  opinion  of  the  "hopelessness  of 
further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,"  he  reciprocated  the  desire  to  avoid 
useless  effusion  of  blood,  and  asked  the  terms  which 
would  l>e  offered  on  condition  of  surrender.  Grant 
replied,  on  the  Hth,  that  peace  being  his  first  desire, 
he  should  insist  upon  only  one  condition:  "That 
the  men  surrendered  shall  be  disqualified  for  tak- 
ing up  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  until  properly  exchanged."  lie  offered  to 
meet  any  officer  appointed  by  Lee  for  the  purpose 
of  definitely  arranging  the  terms  of  surrender.  Lee 
rejoined  that  he  did  not  intend  to  propose  to  surren- 
der his  army,  for  he  *  *  did  not  think  the  emergency 
had  arisen  to  call  for  surrender;''  he  had  merely 
asked  the  terms  of  Grant's  proposition;  "but,"  he 
added,  ki  as  the  restoration  of  peace  should  be  sole 
object  of  all,  I  desire  to  know  whether  your  propo- 
sals will  tend  to  that  end.''  lie  could  not.  he  said, 
meet  him  with  a  view  to  surrender;  but  so  far  as 
Grant's  propositions  might  affect  the  Confederate 
forces  under  his  own  command,  and  h  ad  to  a  resto- 
ration of  peace,  he  should  be  pleased  to  mret  him 
at  a  designated  place.  Grant  rejoined  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  treat  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and 
so  a  meeting  for  that  special  object  could  do  no 
good.  The  whole  North  desired  peace,  and  "the 
terms  on  which  it  can  be  had  were  well  understood. 
By  the  South  laying  down  their  arms  they  will 
hasten  that  most  desirable  event,  save  thousands  of 
human  lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  property 
not  yet  destroyed.  I  sincerely  hope  that  all  our 
difficulties  may  be  settled  without  the  loss  of  an- 
other life."  Lee  then  requested  an  interview,  in 
accordance  with  the  offer  contained  in  this  letter. 
The  meeting  took  place  on  the  9th,  when  Grant 
proposed  his  terms,  which  were  accepted.  The 
negotiation,  though  conducted  verbally,  took  the 
formal  shape  of  a  written  proposition  and  reply. 
Grant  wrote : 

"In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  you 
of  the  8th  instant  I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of 


the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  on  the  following  terms, 
to  wit: 

"Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  dupli- 
cate, one  copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  designated  by  me, 
the  other  to  be  retained  by  such  officers  as  you  may  des- 
ignate. 

"The  officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to 
!  take  arms  against  the  Tinted  States  until  properly  ex- 
|  changed,  and  each  company  or  regimental  commander 
to  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands. 

"The  amis,  artillery,  and  public  property  to  be  parked 
and  stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  officers  appointed  by 
me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not  embrace  the  side-arms 
of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or  baggage. 

"This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States 
,  authority  so  long  as  they  observe  their  parole  and  the 
laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside." 

Lec  replied : 

"I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  containing 
the  terms  of  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
as  proposed  by  you;  as  they  are  substantially  the  same 
|  as  those  expressed  in  your  letter  of  the  Sth  instant  they 
|  are  accepted.    I  will  proceed  to  designate  the  proper  ofii- 
j  cers  to  cany  the  stipulations  into  effect." 

The  personal  parole  given  by  the  officers  was  in 
these  words: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  prisoners  of  war  belonging  to 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  having  bei  n  this  day  sur- 
rendered by  General  1,'.  K.  l.ee,  commanding  said  army, 
to  Lieutenant-t ieneral  Grant,  commanding  the  armies  of 
the  I  nited  States,  do  hereby  give  our  solemn  parole  of 
honor  that  we  will  not  hereafter  serve  in  the  armies  of 
the  Confederate  State*,  or  in  any  military  capacity  what- 
ever, against  the  tinted  Statt  s  of  Aim  riea,  or  render  aid 
to  the  eiiemh  -  of  the  latter,  until  properly  exchanged  in 
(  such  manner  M  shall  be  mutually  approved  by  the  re- 
spective authorities." 

Eacb  officer  also  Signed  a  parole,  in  nearly  the 
same  words,  attached  to  a  list  of  the  men  under  his 
command.    These  paroles  then  received  a  counter- 
sign that  the  persons  embraced  in  them  "will  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  United  States  authorities  so 
long  as  they  observe  their  parole  and  the  laws  in 
!  force  where  they  reside."    The  number  of  men  em- 
braced in  the  various  rolls  is  unofficially  stated  at 
something  more  than  20,000.    The  entire  number 
of  prisoners  captured  from  the  army  of  Lec  in  the 
various  operations  from  March  25  to  April  .1  is  esti- 
mated at  about  80,000,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  is  put  down  at  fully  10,000;  besides  these 
there  were  some  thousands  of  stragglers  during  the 
retreat.    The  army  of  Lee,  at  the  close  of  March, 
|  therefore  probably  numbered  from  70,000  to  80,000, 
all  of  whom  were  actually  brought  into  action. 
I  Grant's  entire  force  is  roughly  estimated  at  twice 
J  the  number,  of  which  probably  not  more  than  half 
'  was  brought  into  actual  conflict,  though  the  dispo- 
'  sitions  were  such  that  in  case  of  need  the  whole 
might  have  been  employed. 

Our  last  Record  left  Sherman  in  possession  of  the 
:  real  point  aimed  at  in  his  long  march  from  Savan- 
nah.   This  was  Goldsborough,  North  Carolina,  51 
miles  from  Raleigh,  and  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
State.    Tavo  railroads  running  from  this  place  to 
Wilmington  and  Beaufort  afforded  ample  facilities 
'  for  conveying  full  supplies  to  his  army.  Sherman 
thought  it  important  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
General-in-Chief.    Leaving  Schofield  in  command 
he  set  off  for  Grant's  head-quarters,  near  Richmond, 
!  which  he  reached  on  the  27th.    Here  he  found  not 
only  Grant,  Meade,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
1  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  the  President.    His  stay 
■  was  brief:  a  single  day  was  sufficient  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  region  beyond 
the  sphere  of  his  own  action,  from  a  knowledge  of 
which  he  had  been  in  a  great  measure  cut  off  since 
I  January,  and  to  concert  future  operations.    On  the 
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30th  he  was  again  at  Goldsborough,  finding  that 
full  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  had  been  brought 
to  his  army.  On  the  10th  of  April  his  army  set 
out  for  Raleigh,  which  was  reached  on  the  13th, 
and  occupied  after  a  slight  skirmish,  Johnston  fall- 
ing back  northwest  toward  Hillsborough.  Sher- 
man was  informed  on  the  12th  of  the  surrender  of 
Lee;  he  announced  it  to  his  army,  adding,  "All 
honor  to  our  comrades  in  arms,  to  whom  we  are  now 
marching.  A  little  more  labor,  a  little  more  toil 
on  our  part  and  the  great  race  is  won,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment stands  regenerated  after  its  four  years  of 
blood}'  war."  Vance,  the  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, was  captured  on  the  13th.  It  is  said  that  he 
had  been  dispatched  by  Johnston  to  surrender  the 
State,  but  the  order  had  been  countermanded  by 
Davis,  who  had  by  this  time  reached  Hillsborough. 
There  could,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  Johnston 
would  surrender  upon  the  same  terms  that  had  been 
accepted  by  Lee ;  and  a  meeting  was  appointed  to 
be  held  on  the  15th  to  make  definite  arrangements. 
Before  these  were  completed  tidings  reached  Sher- 
man and  Johnston  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  been  assassinated  in  a  theatre  at  Wash- 
ington, by  a  disreputable  actor  named  John  Wilkes 
Booth. 

On  the  evening  of  Good  Friday,  April  14,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  visited  Ford's  theatre  in  Washington. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Major  Henry  R. 
Rathbone,  and  Miss  Clara  L.  Harris.  The  box  oc- 
cupied by  the  party  is  approached  by  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, with  a  door  opening  inward.  At  the  end  of 
this  passage  is  a  door  opening  into  the  box.  The 
box  is  about  twelve  feet  above  the  stage,  looking 
directly  upon  it.  Booth,  being  well  known  as  an 
actor,  having  also  performed  in  the  theatre,  had  free 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  building  at  any  hour,  and 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  its  arrangements, 
and  the  ways  of  entrance  and  exit.  His  prepara- 
tions were  carefully  made ;  whether  he  was  aided 
by  accomplices  belonging  to  the  theatre  vet  remains 
to  be  shown.  Outside  of  the  theatre,  near  the  pri- 
vate entrance  to  the  stage,  he  had  a  horse  in  wait- 
ing, and  close  by  was  an  accomplice,  named  Harold, 
mounted  and  ready  to  accompany  him  after  his  es- 
cape from  the  theatre.  A  small  hole  had  been  bored 
in  the  door  opening  from  the  passage  into  the  box, 
through  which  any  one  in  the  passage  could  have  a 
complete  view  of  the  interior  of  the  box.  A  stout 
bar  of  wood  was  also  placed  in  the  passage,  by  which 
the  outer  door  could  be  fastened.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  performance  Booth  was  seen  by  one  or 
two  persons  who  recognized  him,  although  he  was 
not  dressed  in  his  usual  elegant  style.  He  stood 
for  a  few  moments  near  the  door  of  the  passage, 
near  which  was  no  one  who  knew  him.  He  then 
went  to  the  door.  As  he  was  opening  it  the  senti- 
nel asked  if  he  knew  what  box  he  was  entering. 
He  coolly  replied  that  he  did :  it  was  the  box  of  the 
President,  who  wished  to  see  him.  He  entered  the 
passage  and  fastened  the  door  behind  him.  The 
box-door  had  been  left  open,  so  that  the  precaution 
of  boring  a  hole  for  observation  was  not  needed, 
and  Booth  had  a  full  view  of  the  persons  within. 
Whether  by  accident  or  design,  the  chairs  had  been 
so  arranged  that  the  inmates  were  in  the  positions 
best  suited  for  his  purpose.  The  President  was  at 
the  end  of  the  box  nearest  the  door;  Mrs.  Lincoln 
sat  near  him;  Major  Rathbone  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  box,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  yards. 
The  faces  of  all  were  turned  to  the  stage,  and  di- 
rectly away  from  the  door.    How  long  the  assassin 


remained  in  the  passage  is  not  certainly  known ; 
probably  only  a  few  minutes.  It  was  about  half  past 
nine.  At  this  time,  as  Booth  knew,  the  action  of 
the  piece  (which  was  The  American  Cousin)  requires 
the  stage  to  be  vacant  for  a  moment.  All  eyes 
were  turned  to  the  stage,  waiting  for  the  entrance 
of  the  next  actor.  At  that  instant  the  report  of  a 
pistol  was  heard,  and  Rathbone  turning  saw  through 
the  smoke  a  man  between  the  door  and  the  Presi- 
dent. He  sprang  up  and  grappled  him ;  but  the 
man,  making  a  thrust  with  a  large  knife  and  in- 
flicting a  severe  wound,  wrested  himself  away  and 
rushed  to  the  front  of  the  box.  Rathbone  endeav- 
ored to  seize  him  again,  but  only  caught  hold  of  his 
clothes  as  he  leaped  over  the  railings  upon  the  stage. 
His  spur  caught  in  the  folds  of  a  flag,  and  was  torn 
off,  and  he  fell  nearly  prostrate,  l'ecciving,  as  was 
afterward  discovered,  a  severe  injury.  Notwith- 
standing this  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  brandished  his 
knife,  shouted,  "Sic  semper  tyrannis"  the  motto 
on  the  great  seal  of  Virginia,  and  rushed  through 
the  coulisses,  by  passages  well  known  to  him,  to 
the  rear  exit  from  the  stage,  before  the  spectators 
were  aware  of  what  had  occurred.  The  man,  how- 
ever, was  identified  as  Booth  by  several  actors  who 
saw  him  from  the  wings.  The  interval  between 
the  shot  and  the  leap  of  Booth  to  the  stage  was 
hardly  thirty  seconds.  But  he  had  done  his  work 
thoroughly.  Booth  was  an  expert  marksman,  and 
at  the  short  distance  could  hardly  fail  in  his  aim. 
The  ball  entered  just  behind  the  left  ear,  driving 
fragments  of  bone  before  it,  and  lodged  in  the  brain. 
The  President  was  carried  to  a  private  house  oppo- 
site the  theatre.  He  was  unconscious  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  shot.  He  died  at  twenty-two  minutes 
past  seven  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  April. 

Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  been, 
some  weeks  before,  thrown  from  his  carriage;  an 
arm  was  broken,  the  jaw  fractured,  and  he  lay  in  a 
very  critical  condition.  Just  about  the  time  when 
the  President  was  assassinated,  a  man  presented 
himself  at  his  residence,  saying  that  he  had  brought 
a  prescription  from  his  physician,  which  he  must 
see  administered  in  person.  Pushing  abruptly 
past  the  servant,  who  hesitated  to  admit  him,  he 
made  his  way  toward  the  sick-room.  Before  reach- 
ing the  room  the  slight  disturbance  had  aroused 
several  persons  in  the  house.  Foremost  of  these 
was  Frederick  Seward,  son  of  the  Secretary,  him- 
self Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  He  received  a 
blow  from  a  heavy  pistol,  which  fractured  his  skull 
and  left  him  insensible.  The  man  then  reached  the 
door  of  Mr.  Seward's  room.  Within  were  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Secretary  and  George  Robinson,  a  soldier, 
who  was  attending  the  invalid.  Robinson,  hear- 
ing the  disturbance,  opened  the  door  and  received 
a  passing  stab  from  the  assassin,  who  rushed  to  the 
bedside  of  Mr.  Seward  and  endeavored  to  strike 
him  with  a  knife.  Robinson  grappled  with  him 
and  a  severe  struggle  ensued.  The  assailant,  a 
very  powerful  man,  seemed  bent  upon  reaching 
Mr.  Seward.  He  succeeded  in  striking  him  slight- 
ly two  or  three  times ;  but  the  wounded  man  man- 
aged to  roll  from  the  bed  to  the  floor.  The  strug- 
gle had  now  aroused  the  house,  and  the  assassin 
broke  away,  rushed  down  stairs,  mounted  a  horse 
at  the  door  and  made  his  escape.  The  whole  was 
the  work  of  a  few  moments.  The  Secretary  of 
State  received  wounds,  slight  in  themselves,  but 
dangerous  when  added  to  his  former  injuries ; 
Frederick  Seward  was  unconscious  for  days ;  Rob- 
inson was  severely  wounded,  as  was  also  a  Mr. 
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Hansel],  a  messenger  from  the  State  Department, 
who  happened  to  be  present. 

The  whole  detective  force  of  the  Government  was 
at  once  called  into  requisition  to  arrest  the  assassins 
and  unravel  the  intricacies  of  the  plot.  Various  j 
circumstances  had  led  to  the  belief  that  the  assail- 
But  of  Mr.  Seward  was  John  Suratt,  whose  mother, 
a  resident  of  Washington,  had  made  her  house  a 
rendezvous  for  disloyalists.  Her  house  was  seized. 
Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  a  man 
dressed  as  a  laborer  came  to  the  door  and  was  ar- 
rested.  He  said  his  name  was  Payne  ;  that  lie  was 
a  common  laborer,  born  in  Virginia,  and  had  been  ' 
engaged  to  repair  a  gutter  at  the  house.  His  state- 
ments were  unsatisfactory  and  contradictory.  He 
was  found  to  be  in  disguise,  his  light  hair  dyed 
black,  lie  was  in  the  end  Polly  identified  as  the 
man  who  attacked  Mr.  Seward.  His  true  name 
and  character1  remain  to  be  developed  upon  his  trial. 

Meanwhile  the  energies  of  the  Government  were 
directed  to  the  arrest  of  Booth.  Large  rewards 
were  offered  for  him  and  his  accomplices.  After 
many  false  starts  the  detectives,  under  charge  of  ' 
Colonel  L.  C.  Baker,  got  upon  the  true  scent.  It 
was  ascertained  that  Booth,  in  leaping  from  the 
box  to  the  stage,  had  fractured  a  bone  in  his  leg. 
Still  he  was  able  to  rush  across  the  Stage,  escape 
from  the  theatre,  mount  his  horse,  and  ride  off,  1 
followed  by  Harold,  who  was  in  waiting  for  him. 
He  rode  some  thirty  miles  into  a  pari  of  Man  1  ind 
where  the  inhabitants  are  notoriously  disloyal  His 
wounded  leg  was  dressed  by  l)o<  tor  Samuel  Mudd, 
who  furnished  him  with  a  cruth.  Crippled  Bf  he 
was,  Booth  WOrked  his  way  f»r  ten  days,  hiding 
ill  swamps  by  day,  and  more  than  once  narrowly 
escaping  discovery,  accompanied  all  the  while  by 
Harold,  who  appears  to  be  a  weak  creature,  fol- 
lowing Booth  as  a  dog  doc  s  his  master.  The  pair 
at  length  got  across  the  Potomac  into  Virginia;  a  ' 
few  miles  more  would  place  them  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Mosby's  guerrillas.  But  the  pursuers  were  I 
now  on  their  track.  By  means  of  information  vol- 
unteered by  blacks  and  extorted  from  whites  the 
fugitives  were  traced  to  the  house  of  a  man  named 
Ganatt,  near  Bowling  Green.  The  pursuers,  37  In 
in  number,  were  led  by  Colonel  Conger.  Among 
them  was  Boston  Corbett,  a  sergeant  in  the  cav- 
alry. Booth  and  Harold  were  hidden  in  a  barn. 
They  were  called  upon  to  surrender.  A  long  par- 
fey  ensued,  for  the  pursuers  wished  to  take  the  fu- 
gitives alive.  Harold  gave  himself  up  and  came 
out;  Booth  refused;  fire  was  set  to  the  dry  straw 
in  the  barn.  Booth,  brought  to  bay,  wished  to  sell 
his  life  dearly.  Leaning  upon  his  crutch,  he  was 
in  the  act  of  aiming  at  one  of  his  pursuers,  when 
his  lire  was  anticipated  by  a  pistol— hot  from  Cor- 
bett, who  had  watched  his  movements  through  an 
opening  in  the  boarding.  The  ball,  striking  almost 
in  the  place  where  Lincoln  had  been  struck,  passed 
downward,  and,  instead  of  piercing  the  brain,  shat- 
tered the  spinal  column,  paralyzing  all  the  nerves 
of  motion,  but  leaving  untouched  those  of  sensa- 
tion. The  assassin  lived  for  four  hours,  body  and 
limbs  paralyzed,  yet  suffering  intensely.  After  his 
death  the  corpse  was  brought  to  Washington,  fully 
identified,  and  then  disposed  of— how  and  where  no 
one  knows  except  two  persons  who  had  it  in  charge. 
He  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  died  at  the  age  of  26. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  assas- 
sination of  the  President  was  only  a  part  of  a  plan 
to  murder  all  the  leading  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   This  plot  appears  to  have  been  formed  un- 


persons holding  high  positions  in  the  Confederacy. 
So  fully  convinced  is  the  Government  of  this  fact 
that  on  the  2d  of  May  the  President  issued  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation : 

41  Whereas,  it  appear.--,  from  evidence  in  the  Bureau  of 
Military  Justice,  that  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  late 
President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  lion.  Win.  11.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  were 
incited,  concerted,  and  procured  hy  and  between  Jefferson 
Davis,  late  of  Kiclnnond,  Va.,  and  Jacob  Thompson,  (  leni- 
ent C.  Clay,  Beverly  Tuck,  r,  George  N.  Sanders,  \Y.  c. 
Cleary,  and  other  rebels  and  traiton  tgainst  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  harbored  in  Canada:  Now, 
therefore,  to  the  end  that  justice  may  be  done,  I,  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  I'nited  Slate-,  d  >  (  tier  and  prom- 
ise f  r  the  arrest  of  said  persons,  or  either  of  them,  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  so  that  they  can  be  brought 
to  trial,  the  following  rewards:  One  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  nmst  of  differs.  >n  Davis;  Twenty-five 
th  usand  dollars  for  the  arrest  of  Clement  C.  Clay  ;  Twen- 
ty-five thousand  dollars  for  the  arrest  of  Jacob  Thompson, 
late  of  Mississippi;  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  tor  the 
arre-t  of  George  N.  Bandera;  Twenty-five  thousand  dollari 
Ar  the  arrest  of  Beverly  Tucker ;  and  Ten  thousand  dol- 
lars far  Ibfl  arrest  of  William  C.  Chary,  late  clerk  of 
Clement  C.  Clay." 

Tucker.  Sanders,  and  Clean'  have  put  forth  in 
the  Canadian  newspapers  a  denial  that  thy  had 
any  complicity  in  the  assassination.  How  far  they 
ami  the  others  are  implicated  w  ill  he  developed  upon 
the  trial  of  tin*  many  pUBOBfl  now  under  arrest. 

The  murder  Of  President  Lincoln  aroused  a  feel- 
in  |  of  regret  deeper  than  was  ever  before  known  in 
o.ir  history.  Men  and  papers  who  had  opposed  his 
policy  and  vilified  him  personally,  now  vied  with  his 
adh  rent!  and  friends  in  lauding  the  rare  Vfifdom 
and  goodness  which  marked  his  conduct  and  char- 
acter. It  was  decided  that  his  body  should  be  in- 
tended at  his  home  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  The  long 
journey  was  one  great  funeral  procession,  lasting 
from  the  21st  of  April,  when  the  embalmed  body 
left  Washington,  till  the  4th  of  May,  when  it  was 
entOknbed  at  Springfield.  The  ceremonies  at  New 
York,  on  the  25th,  were  hy  far  the  most  imposing 
ever  known  in  that  city.  It  was  estimated  that 
C0,000  people  marched  in  the  procession.  The. 
streets  through  which  it  passed  were  shrouded  in 
bhu  k.  There  was  hardly  a  house  in  the  city  with- 
out an  cniUcm  of  mourning.  By  the  death  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Andrew  .Johnson,  elected  as  Vice-Pres- 
ident,  became  President  of  the  I'nited  State.-  ,  taking 
the  oath  Of  Office  on  the  15th  of  April. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  reached  the  army 
in  North  Carolina  w  hile  negotiations  were  pending 
between  Sherman  and  Johnston,  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
the  Oonfedi  rate  Secretary  of  War,  being  present. 
Thereupon  the  following  "  ljasis  of  agreement"  was 
entered  upon : 

11  First — The  contending  armies  now  in  the  field  to 
maintain  their  statu  quo  until  notice  is  given  hy  the  com- 
manding General  of  either  one  to  it?  opponent,  and  rea- 
sonable time,  say  forty-eight  hours,  allowed. 

M  Second — The  Confederate  armies  now  in  existence  to 
be  disbanded  and  conducted  to  the  several  State  capitals, 
there  to  deposit  their  arms  and  puhlic  property  in  the 
State  arsenal,  and  each  officer  and  man  to  execute  and 
file  an  agreement  to  cease  from  acts  of  war  and  abide  the 
action  of  both  State  and  Federal  authorities  The  num- 
ber of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  be  reported  to  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  at  Washington  city,  subject  to  future 
action  of  the  Congress  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  be  used  solely  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
within  the  borders  of  the  Stat«3  respectively. 

«  Third — The  recognition  by  the  Executive  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  the  several  State  Governments  on  their  offi- 
cers and  Legislatures  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  where  conflicting 
State  Governments  have  resulted  from  the  war  the  legiti- 
macy of  all  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

u  Fourth—  The  re-establishment  of  all  Federal  courts  in 
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the  Hevcral  States,  with  powers  as  defined  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  Congress. 

"  Fifth — The  people  and  inhabitants  of  all  States  to  be 
guaranteed,  ho  far  as  the  Executive  can,  their  political 
rights  and  franchise,  as  well  as  their  rights  of  person  and 
property,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  States  respectively. 

14  Sixth— The  Executive  authority  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  not  to  disturb  any  of  the  people  by 
reason  of  the  late  war  so  long  as  they  live  in  peace  and 
quiet,  abstain  from  acts  of  armed  hostility,  and  obey  laws 
in  existence  at  any  place  of  their  residence. 

"Seventh — In  general  terms,  war  to  cease,  a  general 
amnesty,  so  far  as  the  Executive  power  of  the  United 
States  can  command,  upon  condition  of  diabandment  of 
the  Confederate  armies,  and  tho  distribution  of  arms  and 
resumption  of  peaceful  pursuits  by  officers  and  men,  as 
hitherto  composing  the  said  armies.  Not  being  fully  em- 
powered by  our  respective  principals  to  fulfill  these  terms, 
wo  individually  and  officially  pledge  ourselves  to  promptly 
obtain  necessary  authority,  and  to  carry  out  the  above 
programme." 

This  agreement  was  at  once  repudiated  by  the 
Government  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  It  was 
an  exercise  of  authority  not  vested  in  General  Sher- 
man ;  Second,  It  was  a  practical  acknowledgment 
of  tho  rebel  Government ;  Third,  It  undertook  to 
re-establish  the  rebel  State  governments,  and 
placed  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels  at  their  respective  capitals,  which  might 
be  used  as  soon  as  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
were  disbanded,  and  used  to  conquer  and  subdue 
the  loyal  States ;  Fourth,  By  the  restoration  of  the 
rebel  authority  in  their  respective  States  they  would 
be  enabled  to  re-establish  slavery  j  Fifth,  It  might 
furnish  a  ground  of  responsibility  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  the  rebel  debt,  and  certainly 
subjects  loyal  citizens  of  the  rebel  States  to  the  debt 
consummated  by  the  rebels  in  the  name  of  the  State. 
Sixth,  It  puts  in  dispute  the  existence  of  loyal  State 
governments,  and  the  new  State  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia; Seventh,  It  practically  abolished  the  confis- 
cation laws ;  Eighth,  It  gave  terms  that  had  been 
deliberately,  repeatedly,  and  solemnly  rejected  by 
President  Lincoln,  and  better  terms  than  the  rebels 
had  ever  asked  in  their  most  prosperous  condition  ; 
Ainth,  It  formed  no  basis  of  true  and  lasting  peace. 
— Sherman  was  ordered  to, give  immediate  notice  of 
the  termination  of  the  truce ;  the  commanders  of 
other  departments  were  notified  to  regard  no  truce  or 
order  from  him  respecting  hostilities,  his  action  be- 
ing binding  only  upon  his  own  command ;  and  Grant 
hurried  on  to  North  Carolina  to  take  charge  of 
matters  there.  Johnston  saw  at  once  that  his  case 
was  hopeless.  He  therefore  accepted  terms  similar 
in  effect  to  those  offered  to  Lee,  the  main  point  of 
difference  being  that  the  paroled  prisoners  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  horses,  except  those  belonging 
to  artillery,  their  wagons,  and  live  per  cent,  of  their 
small-arms,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  on  their 
way  home.  The  surrender  was  made  on  the  29th 
of  April.  It  is  supposed  that  the  surrender  em- 
braces about  30,000  men.  The  Union  army  of 
North  Carolina  at  once  set  out  on  its  return ;  two 
corps  reaching  Richmond  on  the  8th  of  May. 

Among  the  other  important  events  which  have 
marked  the  month  of  April  is  the  capture  of  Mo- 
bile, which  was  surrendered  on  the  13th,  after  a 
combined  naval  and  military  attack,  which  was 
commenced  upon  the  outer  defenses  on  the  2d.  The 
defenses  were  captured  after  hard  fighting.  In  all, 
the  enemy  lost  about  1500  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed, 6000  prisoners,  and  150  guns.  Maury,  the  com- 
mander, escaped  with  about  9000  men.    Our  entire 

loss  during  the  siege  was  about  2000.  General 

Stoneman,  of  Thomas's  Department  of  the  Cumber- 


land, rode  into  North  Carolina  and  struck  the  North 
Carolina  Railroad.  The  most  brilliant  operation  in 
this  raid  of  500  miles  was  the  capture  of  Salisbury 
on  the  13th,  after  a  short  and  sharp  encounter,  with 
1400  prisoners,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  provi- 
sions and  stores,  which  were  destroyed.  General 

Wilson,  also  of  Thomas's  Department,  starting  from 
Chickasaw,  in  Alabama,  on  the  22d  of  March,  rode 
for  G50  miles  through  portions  of  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia, which  the  war  had  hardly  touched.  Selma,  in 
Alabama,  a  great  depot,  was  captured  on  the  2d  of 
April,  with  2400  prisoners  and  more  than  100  can- 
non. Montgomery,  the  first  Confederate  capital, 
was  peaceably  surrendered  on  the  12th.  Columbus, 
Georgia,  was  captured,  after  a  sharp  fight,  on  tho 
16th,  with  2000  prisoners  and  70  guns.  Macon  was 
approached  on  the  21st.  Here  Wilson  was  met  by 
a  Hag  of  truce  from  Howell  Cobb,  announcing  the 
armistice  between  Sherman  and  Johnston.  This 
stopped  military  operations,  and  before  orders  for 
their  resumption  were  received  Johnston  had  sur- 
rendered. This  brilliant  raid,  in  which  6000  pris- 
oners and  200  cannon  were  taken,  and  Confederate 
property  estimated  at  hundreds  of  millions  was  de- 
stroyed, cost  us  in  all  less  than  500  men. 

General  Ilalleck,  who  had  assumed  the  command 
of  the  Division  of  the  James,  under  date  of  May  3, 
orders  that 

44  All  persons,  without  regard  to  their  rank  or  employ- 
ment in  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  late  rebel  Gov- 
ernment, will  be  permitted  to  take  the  amnesty  oath,  and 
will  receive  the  corresponding  certificate.  Thosa  exclud- 
ed from  the  benefit  of  such  oath  can  make  application  for 
pardon  and  restoration  to  civil  rights,  which  applications 
will  be  received  and  forwarded  to  the  proper  channels  for 
the  action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
fact  that  such  persons  have  voluntarily  come  forward  and 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  will  be  evidence  of  their  in- 
tention to  resume  the  status  of  loyal  citizens,  and  consti- 
tute claim  for  Executive  clemency." 

General  Schofield,  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  North  Carolina,  under  date  of  April  28, 
thus  defines  the  status  of  the  late  slaves: 

M  To  remove  a  doubt  which  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  it  is  hereby  de- 
clared that  by  virtue  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  dated  January  1,  18G3,  all  persons 
in  this  State  heretofore  held  as  slaves  are  now  free ;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  army  to  maintain  the  freedom 
of  such  persons,  ft  is  recommended  to  the  former  mas- 
ters of  the  freedmen  to  employ  them  as  hired  servants  at 
reasonable  wages.  And  it  is  recommended  to  the  freed- 
men that,  when  allowed  to  do  so,  they  remain  with  their 
former  masters,  and  labor  faithfully  so  long  as  they  shall 
be  treated  kindly  and  paid  reasonable  wages ;  or  that  they 
immediately  seek  employment  elsewhere  in  the  kind  of 
work  to  winch  they  are  accustomed.  It  is  not  well  for 
them  to  congregate  about  towns  or  military  camps.  They 
will  not  be  supported  in  idleness." 

On  the  29th  of  April  the  President  issued  a  proc- 
lamation removing  all  restrictions  upon  commerce, 
with  the  exception  of  articles  contraband  of  war,  in 
such  portions  of  the  Southern  States  lying  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  embraced  within  the  lines  of  na- 
tional military  occupation. — Another  proclamation 
of  May  9  enjoins  upon  all  naval  and  military  offi- 
cers, now  that  the  rebellion  on  land  is  ended,  in- 
creased diligence  in  capturing  the  rebel  cruisers 
afloat ;  and  adds  that,  after  this  proclamation  shall 
become  known  in  foreign  ports,  retaliatory  measures 
will  be  adopted  against  the  ships  of  such  nations  as 

extend  hospitality  to  these  piratical  vessels.  An 

Executive  order  of  the  same  date  recognizes  as  the 
only  Government  of  the  State  of  Virginia  (not,  of 
course,  including  the  State  of  West  Virginia)  that 
by  which  Mr.  Pierrepont  is  Governor,  and  annuls 
all  the  acts  of  the  late  rebel  State  Government. 


(BMtnr'n  cBnntj  Cjjcit 


A MOST  genial  and  friendly  letter  to  the  Easy 
Chair,  dated  simply  "Home,"  and  speaking 
tenderly  of  the  late  President,  reminds  us  that  our 
great  loss  is  a  blow  to  every  home  in  the  country. 
This  peculiar  personal  affection  for  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
so  evident  that  every  orator  spoke  of  it,  and  with 
the  emotion  that  attends  a  private  sorrow.  No 
tribute  could  be  so  pathetic  and  so  suggestive  of  the 
character  of  the  man  who  had  more  deeply  endeared 
himself  to  the  heart  and  fixed  himself  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  than  any  man  in  our 
history.  Among  the  inscriptions  that  were  dis- 
played dining  the  days  of  mourning  in  the  city 
there  was  one  hung  out  upon  a  shop  which  was 
touching  in  its  very  baldness.  "Alas!  alas!  our 
father  Abraham  Lincoln  is  dead."  That  was  the 
feeling  in  all  true  hearts  and  homes.  It  mi  a  fc  l- 
iug  which  no  Ca'sar,  no  Charlemagne,  no  Napoleon 
ever  inspired.  The  Netherlands  wept  with  a  sor- 
row as  sore  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  France  be- 
wailed with  romantic  grief  the  death  of  Hi  nry 
Fourth.  Hut  the  people  of  Holland  and  of  France 
were  comparatively  few,  and  the  relation  between 
the  victims  and  the  mourners  was  that  of  Prince 
and  subjects.  Our  leader  was  one  of  the  poorest  of 
the  people.  He  was  great  with  their  at tk  - ~. 
They  felt  with  him  and  for  him  a-  one  of  tin  in-.dvcs  ; 
and  in  fi is  fall  more  truly  than  Lome  in  that  of 
Ca'sar,  we  all  fell  down. 

The  month  of  April,  1>«>"\  was  curiously  eventful 
in  the  annals  of  this  country.  ( i<  in  ral  <  irant  movi  d 
upon  the  enemy's  woiks,  and  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond fell.  He  pursued  and  fought  the  retreating 
army,  and  the  rebel  commander-in-chief  surrendered. 
In  the  very  jubilee  of  national  joy  thfl  Provident 
was  murdered.  While  yet  his  body  was  borne 
across  the  country  by  the  reverent  hands  of  1  na- 
tion, his  murderer  was  tracked,  brought  to  bay, 
shot,  and  buried  in  a  nameless  spot  to  protect  his 
corpse  from  wild  popular  fury.  In  the  mid-t  of  the 
tragical  days  General  Sherman,  whom,  only  la-t 
month,  the  Fasy  (  hair  was  celebrating  as  m>  skill- 
ful and  resistless  a  soldier,  instead  of  summoning 
Johnston  to  a  surrender  upon  the  term*  granted  to 
Lee,  allowed  himself  to  sign  a  recognition  of  the 
rebjl  government  and  to  open  a  future  of  political 
discord,  while  he  was  yet  able  to  prescribe  the  sim- 
ple  surrender  of  an  army.  The  shock  of  disappoint- 
ment and  regret  was  universal.  The  authorities 
unanimously  disapproved   his   convention.  The 

Lieutenant-Genera]  went  Immediately  to  the  front, 
and  the  month  which  had  opened  with  President 
Lincoln  trusted  and  beloved,  with  Davis  defended  j 
by  Lee  and  his  army  in  the  rebel  capital,  and  Sher- 
man confronted  by  Johnston,  and  Mobile  holding 
out,  closed  with  the  rebel  capital  in  possession  of 
the  Government,  Lee  a  paroled  prisoner,  his  army 
disbanded,  Davis  a  skulking  fugitive,  Johnston  and 
his  army  paroled  prisoners,  Mobile  captured,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  dead,  President  Johnson  at  the  head  ! 
of  the  Government,  and  the  assassin  dead  and  bur-  j 
ied. 

Through  such  a  succession  of  great  events  this 
country  had  never  so  rapidly  passed.  It  swept  the 
scale  of  emotion.  From  the  height  of  jovful  tri- 
umph  it  sank  to  the  very  depths  of  sorrow :  from 
confidence  and  pride  in  a  military  leader  it  passed 
to  humiliating  amazement,  yet  not  for  a  moment 


paused  in  its  work  or  shook  in  its  purpose,  and  was 
never  so  calm,  so  strong,  so  grand,  as  in  that  tu- 
mult of  emotion. 

Every  man  who  has  been  proud  of  his  countrv 
hitherto  has  now  profounder  cause  for  pride.  Our 
system  has  been  tried  in  every  way,  and  rises  puri- 
fied from  the  fire.  No  one  man  is  essential  to  her, 
however  dearly  beloved,  however  generously  trust- 
ed. The  history  of  the  war  from  May,  18G1,  to 
May,  1865,  proves  that  she  can  not  be  hopelessly 
bereaved.  The  skeptics  who  have  sneered,  the  timid 
who  have  feared,  the  shrewd  who  have  doubted, 
must  now  see  that  the  principles  of  popular  govern- 
ment nave  been  amply  vindicated.  We  have  only 
clearly  to  understand  and  fearlessly  to  trust  those 
principles,  and  the  future,  like  the  past,  is  .secure. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  war  a  sagacious  foreign 
observer,  resident  in  the  countrv,  said  that  he  feared 
we  were  making  mistak«  s  perilous  to  the  American 
principle.  The  suspension  of  the  habeas  coiyus  he 
thought  was  a  very  dangerous  political,  however 
lary  ■  military  experiment  it  might  lie.  Hut 
he  was  answered  by  another  Furopcan,  who  had 
been  a  political  pupil  of  favour's,  that,  unlike  such 
ta  act  in  other  countries,  it  was  here  done  by  the 
people  themselves,  and  they  must  bo  trusted  in  it, 
or  else  the  V  hole  American  experiment  failed.  Such 
power  must  be  used,  he  said  ;  the  crucial  te^t  is  the 
way  in  which  it  is  used.  If  the  people  can  not  use 
it  iu  a  way  which  shall  ho  permanently  harmless, 
then  they  are  not  capable  of  self-government.  O 
wise  young  judge!  In  the  whole  world  no  heart 
v.  ill  be  more  sincerely  glad,  no  face  more  bright 
with  joy,  or  sadder  with  sorrow,  at  the  strange 
April  news  from  America,  than  yours! 

What  a  .May  by!  Stricken  as  all  hearts  are, 
what  I  May-day  !  Budding  and  blooming  on  every 
hand,  hill-side,  and  m -adow,  ;uid  wood,  flushing 
and  glittering  with  the  lavish  beauty  of  the  spring, 
softly  gliding  over  grieving  hearts,  and  with  her 
royal  toueh  healing  our  varied  sorrow,  came  the 
Queen  of  May,  for  whom  the  people  sighed  and  the 

land  yearned,  came  the  ireU-bdo<ved1  the  long  de- 
sired, palms  in  her  hand  and  doves  Hying  before 
her,  and  the  name  of  that  May-day  QnMl  was 
Peace. 


"Cross  the  Fulton  Ferry  and  follow  the  crowd," 
WW  the  direction  given  by  one  who  knew,  to  an 
inquirer  who  a>ked  how  to  find  Mr.  Heechcr's  church 
in  Hrooklvn.  The  Easy  Chair  remembered  it  on 
the  Sunday  morning  after  the  return  of  the  Fort 
Sumter  party,  and  crossing  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
beautiful  spring  day  he  stepped  ashore  and  followed 
the  crowd  up  the  street.  That  at  so  early  an  hour 
the  current  would  set  strongly  toward  the  church 
he  did  not  believe.  But  he  was  mistaken.  At  the 
corner  of  Hicks  Street  (if  that  is  the  name)  the 
throng  turned  and  pushed  along  with  harrying  ea- 
gerness as  if  they  were  already  too  late.  There 
were  perhaps  thirty  persons,  and  it  was  but  a  little 
past  nine  o'clock.  The  street  was  disagreeable  like 
a  street  upon  the  outskirts  of  a  city,  hut  the  current 
turned  from  it  again  in  two  streams,  one  flowing  to 
the  rear  and  the  other  to  the  front  of  Plymouth 
Church.  The  Easy  Chair  drifted  along  with  the  first, 
and  as  he  went  around  the  corner  observed  just  before 
him  a  low  brick  tower  below  which  was  an  iron  gate. 
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The  gate  was  open  and  we  all  passed  rapidly  in, 
going  through  a  low  passage  smoothly  paved  and 
echoing,  with  a  fountain  of  water  midway  and  a 
chained  mug — a  kind  thought  for  the  wayfarer — 
and  that  little  cheap  charity  seemed  already  an  in- 
dication of  (lie  humane  spirit  which  irradiates  the 
image  of  Plymouth  Church.  The  low  passage 
brought  us  all  to  the  narrow  walk  by  the  side  of 
the  church,  and  to  the  back-door  of  the  building. 
The  crowd  was  already  tossing  about  all  the  doors. 
The  street  in  front  of  the  building  was  full,  and  oc- 
casionally squads  of  enterprising  devotees  darted 
out  and  hurried  up  to  the  back-door  to  compare  the 
chances  of  getting  in. 

The  Easy  Chair  pushed  forward,  and  was  wheeled 
by  a  courteous  usher  into  a  convenient  seat.  The 
church  is  a  large  white  building,  with  a  gallery  on 
both  sides,  two  galleries  in  front,  and  an  organ  loft 
and  choir  just  behind  the  pulpit.  It  is  spacious 
and  very  light,  with  four  long  windows  on  each 
side.  The  scats  upon  the  floor  converge  toward  the 
pulpit,  which  is  a  platform  with  a  mahogany  desk, 
and  there  are  no  columns.  The  view  of  the  speak- 
er must  be  unobstructed  from  every  part.  The 
plain  whit©  walls  and  entire  absence  of  architectur- 
al ornamentation  inevitably,  and  not  unpleasantly, 
suggests  the  bare  cold  barns  of  meeting-houses  in 
early  New  England.  But  this  house  is  of  a  very 
cheerful,  comfortable,  and  substantial  aspect. 

There  were  already  dense  crowds  wedged  about 
all  the  doors  upon  the  inside.  The  seats  of  the 
pew-holders  were  protected  by  the  ushers,  the  habit 
being,  as  the  Easy  Chair  understood,  for  the  hold- 
ers who  do  not  mean  to  attend  any  service,  to  notify 
the  ushers  that  they  may  fill  the  seats.  Upon  the 
outside  of  the  pews  along  the  aisles  there  arc  chairs 
which  can  be  turned  down,  enabling  two  persons  to 
be  seated  side  by  side,  yet  with  a  space  for  passage 
between,  so  that  the  aisle  is  not  wholly  choked.  On 
this  Sunday  the  duties  of  the  ushers  were  very  diffi- 
cult and  delicate,  for  the  pressure  was  extraordi- 
nary. There  was  still  more  than  an  hour  before 
the  beginning  of  the  service,  but  the  building  was 
rapidly  filling ;  and  every  body  who  sank  into  a 
seat  from  which  he  was  sure  that  he  could  not  be 
removed,  wore  an  edifying  expression  of  beaming 
contentment  which  must  have  been  rather  exasper- 
ating to  those  who  were  standing  and  struggling 
and  dreadfully  squeezed  around  the  doors. 

Presently  the  seats  were  all  full.  The  multitude 
seemed  to  be  solid  above  and  below,  but  still  the 
new-comers  tried  to  press  in.  The  platform  was 
fringed  by  the  legs  of  those  who  had  been  so  lucky 
as  to  find  seats  there.  There  was  loud  talking  and 
scuffling,  and  even  occasionally  a  little  cry  at  the 
doors.  One  boy  struggled  desperately  in  the  crowd 
for  his  life,  or  breath.  The  ushers,  courteous  to 
the  last,  smiled  pitifully  upon  their  own  efforts  to 
put  ten  gallons  into  a  pint  pot.  As  the  hour  of 
service  approached  a  small  door  under  the  choir 
and  immediately  behind  the  mahogany  desk  upon 
the  platform  opened  quietly,  and  Mr.  Beecher  en- 
tered. He  stood  looking  at  the  crowd  for  a  little 
time,  without  taking  off  his  outer  coat,  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  platform  and  gave  some 
directions  about  seats.  He  indicated  with  his  hands 
that  the  people  should  pack  more  closely.  The 
ushers  evidently  pleaded  for  the  pew-holders  who 
had  not  arrived ;  but  the  preacher  replied  that  they 
could  not  get  in,  and  the  seats  should  be  filled  that 
the  service  might  proceed  in  silence.  He  turned 
and  opened  the  door.    Then  he  removed  his  coat, 


I  sat  down,  and  opened  the  Ilymn-Book,  while  the 
organ  played.  The  impatient  people  meantime  had 
climbed  up  to  the  window  sills  from  the  outside, 
and  the  great  Avhite  church  was  like  a  hive,  with 
the  swarming  bees  hanging  in  clusters  upon  the 
outside. 

The  service  began  with  an  invocation.  It  was 
followed  by  a  hymn,  by  the  reading  of  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  and  a  prayer.  The  congregation  joined 
in  singing;  and  the  organ,  skillfully  and  firmly 
played,  prevented  the  lagging  which  usually  spoils 
congregational  singing.  The  effect  was  imposing. 
The  vast  volume  filled  the  building  with  solid  sound. 
It  poured  out  at  the  open  windows  and  filled  the 
still  morning  air  of  the  city  with  solemn  melody. 
Ear  upon  every  side  those  who  sat  at  home  in  soli- 
tary chambers  heard  the  great  voice  of  praise. 
Then  amidst  the  hush  of  the  vast  multitude  the 

i  preacher,  overpowered  by  emotion,  prayed  fervent- 

!  ly  for  the  stricken  family  and  the  bereaved  nation. 
There  was  more  singing,  before  which  Mr.  Beecher 
appealed  to  those  who  were  sitting  to  sit  closer,  and 
for  once  to  be  incommoded  that  some  more  of  the 
crowd  might  get  in ;  and  as  the  wind  blew  freshly 
from  the  open  windows,  he  reminded  the  audience 
that  a  handkerchief  laid  upon  the  head  would  pre- 
vent the  sensitive  from  taking  cold.    Then  opening 

,  the  Bible  he  read  the  story  of  Moses  going  up  to 
Pisgah,  and  took  the  verses  for  his  text. 

The  sermon  was  written,  and  he  read  calmly  from 
the  manuscript.  Yet  at  times,  rising  upon  the  flood 
of  feeling,  he  shot  out  a  solemn  adjuration  or  assert- 

;  ed  an  opinion  with  a  fiery  emphasis  that  electrified 

J  the  audience  into  applause.  His  action  was  intense 
but  not  dramatic  ;  and  the  demeanor  of  the  preach- 
er was  subdued  and  sorrowful.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  speak  in  detail  of  the  President's  character  or 

j  career.  He  drew  the  bold  outline  in  a  few  words, 
and  leaving  that  task  to  a  calmer  and  fitter  mo-, 

I  mcnt,  spoke  of  the  lessons  of  the  hour.  The  way 
of  his  death  was  not  to  be  deplored ;  the  crime  it- 
self revealed  to  the  dullest  the  ghastly  nature  of 
slavery;  it  was  a  blow  not  at  a  man  but  at  the 
people  and  their  government ;  it  had  utterly  failed ; 
and,  finally,  though  dead  the  good  man  yet  speak- 
eth.  The  discourse  was  brief,  fitting,  forcible,  and 
tender  with  emotion.  It  was  a  manly  sorrow  and 
sympathy  that  cast  its  spell  upon  the  great  audi- 
ence, and  it  was  good  to  be  there.  When  words 
have  a  man  behind  them,  Emerson  says,  they  are 
not  to  be  forgotten.  There  was  another  hymn,  a 
peal  of  pious  triumph,  which  poured  out  of  the 
heart  of  the  congregation,  and  seemed  to  lift  us  all 
up,  up  into  the  sparkling,  serene,  inscrutable  heaven. 

The  beautiful  new  building  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  was  opened  this  spring  with  the  for- 
tieth annual  exhibition  of  pictures.  The  festival 
of  the  opening  was  one  of  the  most  striking  specta- 
cles we  have  ever  seen.  The  white  building,  even 
upon  the  outside,  sparkled  with  the  flood  of  light 
that  poured  from  the  door  and  windows;  and  as- 
cending the  stately  steps  and  entering  at  the  door, 
which  seems  the  exquisitely-wrought  gateway  to  a 
realm  of  romance,  the  scene  was  dazzling  and  pic- 
turesque. A  noble  staircase — such  as  we  imagine 
in  the  finest  palaces  and  see  in  the  most  sumptuous 
paintings  of  Paul  Veronese — occupies  the  heart  of 
the  building,  and  ascends  to  -a  range  of  columns  of 
various  marble,  which  sustain  the  centre  of  the  roof. 
A  gallery,  with  a  massive  balustrade  between  the 
columns,  extends  around  the  area  of  the  staircase, 
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and  out  of  this  gallery  open  the  exhibition-rooms. 
There  are  live  of  these ;  one  very  large  and  spa- 
cious— a  truly  magnificent  room — along  the  length 
of  the  Twenty-third  Street  side.  The  others  are 
smaller,  but  ail  convenient  and  full  of  the  best  light. 
The  pictures  are  hung  upon  the  -walls  of  all  these, 
excepting  one,  which  is  devoted  to  sculpture,  and 
the  sides  of  the  outer  gallery  are  also  covered  with 
them.  But  the  evening  of  the  opening  was  devoted 
to  other  duties  than  the  study  of  pictures.  Here 
were  throngs  of  the  loveliest  toilets  —  for  "full 
dress"  was  the  prescribed  rule  of  the  festival — and 
here  were  two  thousand  people  constantly  moving 
through  the  brilliant  rooms.  If  some  group  paused 
before  a  picture  it  was  as  picturesque  and  bright  as 
the  canvas  upon  which  it  looked  ;  and  the  occasion- 
al bits  of  Venice,  the  palaces,  the  canals,  the  sun- 
sets, the  gondolas,  that  flashed  upon  the  walls, 
seemed  only  the  syllabled  refrain  of  the  Venetian 
poem  which  the  evening  was. 

Indeed,  as  you  stepped  out  of  the  rooms  to  de- 
scend the  staircase,  the  laughing  groups  in  gay 
drosses  coming  up  and  going  down,  the  jeweled  la- 
dies in  airy  laces  and  brilliant  > i  1  k s  and  satins  lean- 
ing upon  the  balustrades  bencsth  the  marble  col- 
umns, looking  over  silent,  or  chatting  and  laugh- 
ing, while  the  band  played  passionate  waltzes  be- 
low, presented  the  very  acetic  that  the  Venetian 
Paul  loved  to  paint,  and  which  all  his  lovers  so 
vividly  i\  member. 

At  nine  o'clock  President  Huntington,  of  the 
Academy,  with  Mr.  Bryant  and  the  Kev.  Dr.  Ad- 
ams, stepped  upon  a  little  temporary  dais  in  the 
large,  room,  immediately  opposite  tin1  door  and  in 
front  of  Bierstadt's  "Vu  Semite  Valley,"  and  the 
hum  of  the  crowd  was  hushed,  while  in  a  fervent 
prayer  the  clergyman  invoked  the  Divine  blessing 
upon  so  fair  a  work  accomplished,  and  upon  the  be- 
ginning of  Mich  influences  for  the  future.  lie  did 
not  say  Amen  without  a  touching  reference  to  the 
common  sorrow,  and  to  the  universal  love  for  him 
who  had  taken  his  place  among  the  martyrs.  And 
when  he  sat  down  President  Huntington  delivered 
the  address  of  inauguration  and  welcome.  It  was 
wisely  brief,  barely  alluding  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  building  had  ben  erected;  but  it 
was  cheerful  and  bright,  and  ended  with  a  proper 
compliment  to  Mr.  IJryant.  The  poet  was  givct  d 
warmly  as  he  arose  and  declared  frankly  that  re- 
torting compliments  was  an  art  which  had  been 
neglected  in  his  education.  He  then  made  a  very 
pleasant  response,  adorned  with  references  to  many 
of  the  traditional  names  of  the  Academy,  and  to  in- 
cidents in  the  lives  of  some  of  the  noted  dead  whom 
he  personally  knew. 

The  following  passage  is  a  proper  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  present  exhibition  : 

"I  congratulate  you  all,  therefore,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  building  not  one  stone  of  which,  from 
the  foundation  to  the  roof,  was  laid,  and  not  one 
beam  or  rafter  framed  into  its  place,  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  glory  of  Art.  A  little  while  since 
I  was  here,  and  admired  the  spacious  halls  and 
saloons,  with  their  lofty  ceilings  and  the  pure  light 
admitted  only  from  the  zenith,  bringing  with  it  no 
tinge  of  color  from  surrounding  objects.  Since  that 
time  Art  has  entered  with  the  works  of  the  pencil 
and  chisel,  covering  the  bare  -walls  and  occupying 
the  floors  with  imitations  of  nature  -which  we  view 
this  evening  with  wonder  and  delight — the  spring, 
the  summer,  the  autumn,  the  winter  of  our  brilliant 
climate  disputing  the  palm  of  splendor;  the  blaze  I 


of  the  tropics  and  the  cold  light  of  icebergs  brought 
into  a  New  York  saloon ;  Italian  skies  glowing  be- 
side them ;  the  wild  grandeur  of  our  own  Rocky 
Mountains  confronting  the  majestic  scenerv  of  Switz- 
erland; manly  faces  and  the  eyes  of  fair  women 
and  fresh-cheeked  children  looking  down  upon  us ; 
scenes  from  the  domestic  fireside ;  glimpses  of  camp 
life  and  the  tumult  of  war,  drawn  from  our  own  civil 
strife  ;  and  on  pedestals,  among  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, the  works  of  the  statuary,  busts  that  seem  to 
think,  and  groups  which  are  tragedies  and  comedies 
in  miniature.  When  I  look  round  upon  these  pro- 
ductions of  the  genius  of  our  countrymen,  and  com- 
pare them  with  w  hat  we  produced  forty  years  since, 
I  can  not  help  imagining  to  myself  what  must  have 
been  the  astonishment  of  a  New  Yorker  of  that  dav, 
could  he  have  been  transported  to  a  spectacle  like 
this  from  one  of  the  meagre  exhibitions  of  the  old 
and  now  forgotten  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  made 
up  mostly  of  pictures  which  had  appeared  on  its 
walls  from  vcar  to  vear  till  thev  palled  upon  the 
eye." 

The  audience  hummed  and  buzzed  while  Mr. 
IJryant  was  speaking,  not  from  any  disrespect  or 
indifference,  but  simply  because  the  throng  in  the 
neighboring  rooms  were  moving  and  murmuring, 
and  perfect  silence  was  impossible.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful scene,  and  no  one  who  Wai  there  will  ever  for- 
-  t  tli  sp  etaele  of  the  poet  standing  in  the  spa- 
cious pictured  hall  speaking  to  the  brilliant  throng, 
our  venerable  high-priest  of  poetry  dedicating  this 
noble  temple  of  art  upon  the  eve  of  a  glorious  peace. 

A  citrric  is  a  formidable  creature,  and  yet  all  of 
us  who  go  to  sec  pictures  arc  really  critics.  We 
look  at  the  paintings;  wo  havo  opinions;  we  ex- 
press them.  That  is  criticism.  Some  of  us  know 
very  little  of  nature  or  art,  but  we  have  opinions 
nevertheless,  and  the  more  we  do  not  know,  the 
more  vehement  we  are  apt  to  be.  The  art-criti- 
cisms which  we  brethren  of  the  pen  write  for  news- 
papers and  magazines  arc  our  opinions  of  the  pic- 
tures. Some  of  the  artists  who  do  not  like  what 
we  -ay  tell  us  gravely  that  we  have  no  business  to 
have  opinions.  Alas!  alas!  that  is  very  probable. 
But  we  do  have  them,  and  what  are  we  to  do? 

If  they  tell  us  not  to  express  them,  how  arc  they 
themselves  to  become  known  ?  how  is  the  excellence 
of  their  works  to  be  set  forth?  Fame  is  but  opin- 
ion. That  kind  familiarity  of  certain  names  which 
the  proverb  describes  as  like  household  words,  is 
only  the  common  consent  of  good  opinion.  No,  we 
must  speak,  we  must  write,  we  can  not  avoid  opin- 
ions. Criticism  is,  therefore,  a  foregone  conclusion  ; 
and,  dear  brothers  of  the  pencil  and  pen,  whether 
we  make  books  or  pictures,  or  merely  trace  such 
evanescent  lines  as  these,  we  must  lay  our  account 
with  favorable  or  adverse  judgments  of  our  work. 
Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  make  unfavorable  judgments 
impossible.  Then,  if  they  come,  our  withers  are 
unwrung. 

These  reflections  and  exhortations  are  not  diffi- 
cult for  an  old  Easy  Chair  who  comes  tugging  and 
blowing  up  that  splendid  staircase  at  the  Academy, 
and  who  has  no  pictures  upon  the  walls.  If  he 
had — let  him  pause  a  moment  to  take  breath  and 
to  decide — if  he  had,  which  one  of  all  these  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  pictures  and  sculptures  would 
he  wish  to  be  his?  That  is  a  tremendous  question 
to  ask  as  you  reach  the  top  of  the  staircase  and  peer 
curiously  around  you.  It  is  a  question  so  tremen- 
dous that  no  Easy  Chair,  who  does  not  wish  to 
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make  six  hundred  and  forty-six  enemies,  will 
think  of  answering  aloud. 

In  a  very  low  whisper,  then,  let  us  say  that  the 
fortieth  exhibition  is  not  a  remarkably  good  one. 
Some  of  the  artists  whose  names  are  very  familiar 
appear  in  great  force ;  but  the  number  of  line  works 
is  not  large.  The  number  also  of  works  interesting 
from  their  subjects  simply  appears  to  us  to  be  small. 
The  war,  for  instance,  so  fruitful  of  picturesque  in- 
cident, has  inspired  very  few;  and  some  of  those 
lack  that  patient  and  complete  elaboration  which 
distinguishes  such  a  work  as  that  of  Gerome,  "  the 
Almek,"  which  we  have  all  seen  with  delight  at 
Goupil's  Gallery  during  the  spring.  Of  the  small- 
er works  of  this  year  we  recall  most  pleasantly  Mr. 
William  M.  Hunt's  "Listeners"  (201),  and  ''The 
Singers"  (210),  and  Mr.  Eastman  Johnson's  "Christ- 
mas Time"  (37(3).  Mr.  Hunt's  method  is  Couture's, 
which  is  the-  very  reverse  of  Gerome's ;  but  the 
sweetness,  the  delicacy,  the  tenderness,  the  subtle 
grace  of  the  two  works  we  name  are  evident  to  very 
dull  eyes  and  hearts.  They  are  mellow  and  rich, 
and  full  of  imagination.  There  are  no  more  purely 
poetic  pictures  upon  the  walls.  The  interior  and 
figures  of  Mr.  Johnson  aro  evidently  portraits ;  but 
the  treatment  is  so  felicitous  that  there  is  no  sense 
of  figures  posing.  We  see  them  as  Santa  Glaus 
might  as  he  peeps  through  the  Christmas-tree.  It 
is  a  scene  of  happy,  domestic  life;  and  the  con- 
scientious care  with  which  the  details  are  wrought 
is  characteristic  of  the  painter  of  the  "Old  Ken- 
tucky Home."  There  is  another  of  the  smaller 
pictures  which  the  loiterer  will  remember.  It  is 
Mr.  Lambdin's  "Love  and  Loyalty"  (224),  a  scene 
of  the  war.  It  represents  a  maiden  holding  her 
lover's  sword  to  her  lips  and  kissing  the  blade. 
He  stands  by,  with  a  Captain's  shoulder-straps, 
ready  to  receive  it  consecrated  by  her  lips;  ready 
to  use  the  sword  in  the  holiest  of  wars — read}'  to 
die  rather  than  yield  it.  In  the  outer  gallery  there 
is  Parley's  drawing  of  "Dahlgren's  Cavalry  Charge 
at  Fredericksburg"  (29).  This,  too,  is  admirable. 
It  is  full  of  the  wild  tumult  of  the  scene.  You 
hear  the  clatter,  the  dash,  the  shouting,  the  shot. 
The  men  and  horses  live  before  the  eye  ;  yet  in  all 
the  whirl  there  is  no  obscurity  or  bewilderment  for 
the  spectator.  It  is  a  thrilling  episode  of  the  war 
from  the  hand  of  a  master. 

But  by  a  curious  infelicity  the  most  interesting 
war  picture  is  hoisted  into  a  panel  over  the  door  by 
which  you  enter  the  main  hall,  and  therefore  en- 
tirely out  of  sight.  From  the  head  of  the  stairs 
you  look  across  and  see  that  there  is  a  picture  there 
which  is  worth  attention.  You  then  go  to  the  spot 
whence  you  can  see  it — and  it  can  not  be  seen. 
You  must  stand  with  your  back  to  the  railing, 
strain  your  eyes  upward,  and  then  you  discover 
that  the  light  glistens  across  it  so  as  to  shut  it  out 
from  view  effectually.  If  you  could  possibly  see  it 
you  would  discover  it  to  be  a  scene  in  "General 
Sherman's  March  through  Georgia — his  Advance 
arriving  at  a  Plantation"  (86).  It  is  painted  by 
Thomas  Nast,  and  is  full  of  interesting  incident  and 
expression.  Indeed,  its  charm  is  its  dramatic  ex- 
pression, and  that  is  entirely  invisible  in  the  height 
and  light  in  which  it  is  placed.  At  the  right  of  the 
picture  is  the  mansion-house.  The  ladies  stand 
upon  the  piazza  and  look  curiously  and  disdainfully 
at  the  group  of  officers  who  approach,  cap  in  hand, 
evidently  full  of  amused  doubt  as  to  their  reception. 
Under  the  trees  upon  the  right  the  soldiers  and  the 
slaves  are  fraternizing.  One  brilliant  fellow  in  red 
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Zouave  trowsers  imposes  by  his  melodramatic  swag- 
ger upon  the  negroes.  An  old  gray-headed  Uncle 
Tom  bows  low  before  him  ;  others  are  bringing 
forage  to  offer  to  their  friends ;  and  the  women  with 
lifted  hands  and  glistening  eyes  are  plainly  saying, 
' '  Bress  de  Lord  ob  heaven,  de  Yanks  is  come ! "  The 
contrast  of  the  group  of  officers  and  ladies  with  that 
of  the  soldiers  and  slaves  is  most  effective.  The 
eye  steals  away  between  them  to  the  fields  and 
river  meadows  beyond,  covered  with  busy  little 
parties  of  foragers  and  troops  and  slaves,  and  full 
of  characteristic  incident  and  landscape.  Even  the 
universal  military  bustle  is  evidently  temporary. 
The  languor  and  luxuriance  of  Southern  nature  is 
hardly  disturbed,  and  seems  with  placid  disdain  to 
await  the  departure  of  the  intruders. 

There  are  other  delightful  pictures,  upon  which 
we  can  not  dwell.  We  expatiate  upon  Mr.  Nast's 
because  he  has  but  the  one,  and  it  is  entirely  im- 
possible for  those  who  have  not  seen  it  elsewhere  to 
appreciate  its  interest  here.  Mr.  Kensett  comes 
out  this  year  in  great  force.  His  "  Ulls water"  (91) 
is  not  often  surpassed  for  delicate  detail  and  happy 
expression.  Mr.  Cranch's  Venetian  scenes  have  a 
charm  for  which  the  romantic  city  itself  may  be 
largely  responsible ;  tout  his  poetic  nature  is  at- 
tracted to  such  subjects  by  the  deepest  sympathy. 
The  novelty  of  form  in  Mr.  Bierstadt's  "Looking 
down  Yo  Semite  Valley,  California"  (436),  and  the 
case  and  power  of  his  treatment  give  the  picture  an 
interest  which  is,  however,  hardly  equal  to  so  large 
a  canvas.  The  eye  and  the  imagination  each  ask 
for  a  little  more. 

But  a  garrulous  Easy  Chair  must  stop  somewhere, 
and  here  perhaps  as  well  as  any  where. 


"  Hatty  the  bride  the  sun  shines  on,"  is  the  pleas- 
ant old  proverb  that  the  heart  utters  to  friends  mar- 
ried in  June  and  summer.  And  when  they  are 
young  and  fair,  and  the  soft  skies  and  the  bright 
flowers  and  the  singing  birds  are  truly  the  outward 
signs  of  their  own  lives  and  temper,  what  gifts  but 
roses  and  pearls  seem  fit  for  them  ? 

That  is  a  question  for  poets  only  to  answer,  and 
sometimes  a  poet  answers  it.  Pearls  may  be  bought 
and  roses  may  be  plucked,  but  a  poet  who  would 
bring  a  special  offering  to  a  bridal  which  his 
whole  heart  blesses  will  go  beyond  gems  and  flow- 
ers. "Love  will  find  out  a  way."  What  if  he 
should  make  robins  and  bobolinks  sing  a  song  of  his 
teaching  at  the  bride's  window  ?  Better  still,  who 
but  he  can  make  other  poets  sing  for  her  alone? 
And  what  would  their  carols  be,  peculiar,  individual, 
special,  beyond  their  common  singing,  but  "Over- 
Songs?" 

Such  a  poet  there  was ;  and  once  when,  in  the  full 
flush  of  June,  a  bridal  bower  was  built  upon  the 
green  banks  of  a  tranquil  river,  far  inland,  such 
was  the  choir  with  which  he  sang  his  epithalamium. 
Preluding  tenderly,  with  a  thoughtful,  inward,  mus- 
ing music,  as  if  he  played  softly  upon  his  own  heart- 
strings, he  murmured : 

"Who  giveth  of  his  song's  estate 
Receiveth  larger  than  he  gives; 
No  lover's  privilege  so  great 
As  Laureate's  self-rewarding  fate 
While  love  inviolate  lives." 

After  a  while  there  followed  a  strain  like  that  of 
theEnglish  nightingale — a  note  that  we  had  all  late- 
ly heard  clear  and  gushing — now  a  sweet  minor 
melody  whose  sadness  was  only  the  unsatisfied  long- 
ing of  the  heart  in  spring : 
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"When  in  a  May-day  hush 

Chanteth  the  missel-thrush 
The  harp  o'  the  heart  makes  answer  with  murmurous  stirs ; 

"When  robiu-redhreasts  siug, 

We  sigh  for  tardy  spring, 
And  Culvers,  when  they  coo,  are  Love's  remembrancers. 

But  thou  in  the  trance  of  light 

Stayest  the  fading  Night, 
And  Echo  makes  sweet  her  lips  with  utterance  wise, 

And  casts  at  our  glad  feet, 

In  a  wisp  of  fancies  fleet, 
Life'3  fair,  life's  unfulfilled,  impassioned  prophecies. 

Her  central  thought  full  well 

Thou  hast  the  art  to  tell, 
To  take  the  sense  o'  the  night  and  to  yield  it  so; 

To  set  in  a  cadence  bright 

The  moral  of  moonlight, 
And  sing  our  loftiest  dreams  that  we  thought  none  did 
know. 

I  have  no  nest  ns  thou, 

Bird  on  the  blossoming  bough, 
Yet  forth  on  thy  tongue  outfloweth  tho  song  o'  my  soul, 

Chanting,  1  Forego  thy  strife, 

The  spirit  outacts  the  life, 
And  much  is  seldom  theirs  who  can  perceive  the  »hcH  . 

1  Thou  drawost  a  perfect  lot 

All  thine,  but  hoi  don  u  t  ; 
Lie  low  at  the  feet  of  beauty  that  ever  shall  bide; 

There  might  be  sorer  smart 

Than  thine,  far-seeing  heart. 
Whose  fate  is  still  to  yearn  and  Ml  I"'  *ati  fied."' 

That  is  a  nightingale  which  has  gang  in  all  our 
hearts  and  homes  for  two  years  past.  You  have 
not  heard  this  song  before  You  will  not  hear  it 
again.  Listen,  then,  once  more,  and  answer,  if  the 
first  part  of  the  singer's  name  be  Jem,  what  is  the 
last? 

Is  it  too  low  and  sad  for  the  bridal  choir?  Yet 
it  is  not  sombre:  it  is  only  the  deep,  dark  red  of 
the  rose's  heart.  But  here  is  manly  music  in  an- 
other tone : 

"Good  heart,  that  ownost  all! 
I  ask  a  modest  boon  ami  small: 
Not  of  lauds  and  towns  the  gift, 
Too  large  a  load  for  me  to  lift, 
But  for  one  proper  creature, 
Winch  geographic  age. 
Sweeping  tho  map  •<(  Western  earth, 
Or  th'  Atlantic  coa«t  from  Maine 
To  I'owhatan'd  domain, 
Could  not  descry. 

Is't  much  to  ask,  in  all  thy  huge  creation, 
So  trivial  a  part — 
A  solitary  heart?" 

Docs  it  sound  strange  still,  this  "Concord"'  of 
sweet  sounds,  too  sub  a  bass  for  a  hymeneal  hymn  ? 
Yet  sturdy  pines  make  the  fairest  landscape  fairer ; 
and  here  breaks  in  a  firm,  clear  tenor  : 

"The  day  that  hears  the  bridal  bell 

Should  break  in  cloudless  blue; 
Its  rosier  sunset  leave  behind 

A  night  of  stars  and  dew; 
From  East  to  West,  o'er  all  the  land, 

The  jarring  noises  cease, 
And  'mid  the  nuptial  blossoms  brood 

The  sacred  dove  of  peace." 

"These  distant  thunders  shall  not  cloud 

The  sunshine  of  the  hour; 
These  gales  of  battle  withering  blow 

Across  your  bridal  bower: 
From  heavens  of  peace,  above  the  storm, 

God's  blessing  still  shall  full 
On  Love  that  binds,  on  Love  that  heals, 

On  L  >ve  that  conquers  all." 


So  might  Bayard  have  sung,  hearing  afar  the 
hum  of  battle. 

And  next  a  singer  with  heart's-ease  in  his  hand, 
musing  as  he  sings : 

w  A  flower  worth  all  the  gardens  of  the  East, 
And  rich  enough  to  be  thy  husband's  dower — 
Tor.  having  heart's-ease,  hath  he  not  enough? 
But  heart's-ease  is  a  perishable  stuff— 
A  fading  flower  that  hath  not  long  to  live — 
A  mocking  gift  that  is  not  mine  to  give. 
Yet  as  I  give  the  emblem  I  uplift 
A  prayer  that  God  will  add  the  perfect  gift." 

Look  high:  if  it  were  a  bird  you  might  s  v  him 
Tilt  on  an  upper  spray,  an  independent  singer,  nor 
heed  the  thin  treble  that  comes  piping  in  beside 
him : 

"What  shall  I  say?   The  blithe  birds  sing 
In  every  bush,  on  every  tree; 
And  the  June  air  is  murmuring 
A  bridal  song  for  thee." 

And  as  tho  cpithalamium  closes  a  tender  voice  sum- 
mons the  violets  and  roses  to  mingle  in  the  choir: 

uO  Bote  bod,  breathe  your  breath 

Into  the  soul  of  June; 
And  in  thnt  fragrant  death 

Strike  living  Iyive's  truo  tune; 
Sure  thnt  such  giving  is 

llcreiving,  high  above; 
For  love  is  sacrifice, 

And  life  is  love." 

Might  this  not  be  Wordsworth  -  Lucy  who  sing>? 

And  then  ti.e  poet  who  had  summoned  and  led 
the  choir  joined  hands  with  them  a^  they  surround- 
ed the  bower,  and  sang  for  them  all : 

"Ah!  life  Is  sweeter  than  life, 

0  lover  and  friend  1  for  her  sharing; 
And  the  world's  sweetest  title  of  Wilt- 
Will  bo  sweeter  than  all  f<T  her  weariug. 

Think  of  her  sweet-hearted  nature, 

And  fun  ver  exquisite  ways! 
Child-heart  of  womanhoo  V.+  stature, 

B»rn  to  perennial  Mays! 
Ye-,  there  i-  oembl  nice  of  Eden 

1  ■  r  -      .  here  mid  th<  re; 
Angels  the«o  lovers  nre  hading 

Homeward  unaware." 

— Was  it  only  i  dream  of  summer?  Waa  it  only 

a  vision  of  the  Ka>y  <  h  or? — tho>e  lovers  and  their 
bridal  bower;  this  poet  drawing  the  singers  into 
a  hymeneal  choir  ;  these  songs  of  which  some 
strain^  arc  here  recorded — was  it  V  the  air  only? 
Wai  the  river  nameless,  in  a  region  never  seen? 
( >r  did  hands  of  flesh  and  blood  clasp  before  the  al- 
tar, and  were  these  "  Over-Songs"  from  the  fullness 
of  sympathy  actually  sung? 

Perhaps — perhaps  a  delicate,  exquisite,  illumin- 
ated memento  of  that  bower,  with  all  the  songs 
complete,  exists,  telling  no  secret  but  to  those  who 
know. 


lEiiitnr's  Prnturr. 

AT  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  there  is  an  old  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Ballard,  who  for  several  years 
had  been  justice  of  the  peace.  He  resolved  to  take 
one  of  the  many  positions  open  for  public  service 
in  the  army,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  cele- 
brated "gray-beard"'  regiment.  He  was  on  duty 
several  months  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  detailed  as 
sentinel  in  front  of  General  Curtis's  head-quarters, 
where  he  paced  his  silent  beat  faithfully  during  rain 
and  storm.    Afterward  the  Squire  was  mustered 
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out,  and  General  Curtis  was  "stumping"  the  State 
for  recruits  for  the  army.  The  latter  had  just  fin- 
ished a  speech  when  the  Squire  approached  him 
very  familiarly,  saying, 

"General,  if  I  was  not  so  old  I  would  enter  the 
sendee  again." 

"Ah,"  says  the  General,  "  have  you  heen  in  the 
army  ?" 

"Yes,  General;  you  and  I  occupied  the  same 
building  in  St.  Louis." 

"  Indeed !    1  don't  remember." 

" I  expect  not;  for  you  had  the  inside  and  I  the 
out." 


It  is  not  often  that  articles  appear  in  the  Drawer 
from  Sherman's  web -footed  cavalry,  but  here  is 
something  too  good  to  keep.  In  the  battle  of  March 
19, 18G5,  when  four  little  divisions  stood  the  assault 
of  Johnston's  entire  army,  the  Seventeenth  New 
York  Volunteers,  a  portion  of  Morgan's  Second  Di- 
vision of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  were  at  one  time 
completely  surrounded.  A  reb  going  from  our  front 
toward  their  line  in  our  rear  was  astounded  at  run- 
ning into  a  line  of  Yanks.  lie  was  handed  over  to 
a  soldier  as  guard  over  him — a  genuine  "  Bowery 
boy."    The  following  conversation  ensued  : 

Rkh.  "Take  me  to  tho  rear,  quick." 

Yank.  "Can't." 

Reb.  "  Take  me  behind  a  tree,  then." 
Yank.  "What's  the  use;  they  are  firing  from 
both  sides." 

E&EB.  "Take  me  behind  two  trees,  then"  (im- 
ploringfy) — "take  me  to  your  rear.  My  good 
man,  don't  you  know  where  your  rear  is?" 

Yank  (carelessly).  "  Xo,  shoot  me  if  I  do;  do 
you?" 

The  inclosed  clip  is  a  verbatim  et  I'teratim  copy 
of  a  decision  rendered  in  a  justice's  court,  and  can 
be  vouched  for  as  a  fact.  Any  one  acquainted  with 
the  justice  would  need  no  voucher  to  establish  the 
fact  of  its  occurrence  : 

Swoitzor  v.  Pearsons  et  ai.,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Crawford 
County,  Wisconsin. 

B.  Bull  for  Plaint.  ) 

Wm.  Dutcher  for  Def.  / 
Before  Justice  Bakee. 

Action  brought  against  defendants  for  shooting  plaint- 
iff's Goose  and  Gander.  Defendants  admit  the  killing, 
and  justified  that  it  wa3  accidental.  Court,  after  hearing 
the  evidence,  gave  the  following  able  and  lucid  opinion : 
It  is  bust  always  not  to  be  too  severe  on. damages,  and  yet 
it  is  best  to  give  damages  to  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff's 
claim,  and  inasmuch  as  the  killing  of  those  geese  wa3 
wrong  by  the  boys.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the 
two  geese  were  worth  two  dollars  apiece  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  and  in  all  probabilities  they  would  have  had 
twelve  goslings,  and  probably  about  one  half  of  them 
would  have  lived  and  the  other  half  would  have  died; 
and  it  would  not  have  cost  the  plaintiff  much  to  keep 
them  until  fall,  and  the  goslings  would  then  be  worth  one 
dollar  apiece,  which  would  be  six  dollars,  and  the  two  old 
ones  two  dollars,  which  would  make  ten  dollars,  which  i3 
the  judgment  of  the  court. 

April  4,  1865. 


One  of  our  officers  in  Memphis  writes : 
We  have  an  Irishman  in  our  regiment  who, 
strange  to  say,  is  very  fond  of  "commissary,"  as 
the  poor  substitute  for  whisky  furnished  the  army 
is  called.  He  often  contrives  funny  ways  to  get  it. 
For  instance,  not  long  since  he  brought  me  a  slip  of 
greasy  paper,  containing  a  request  that  my  "  com- 
missary sergeant  would  issue  to  the  bearer  one  glass 


I  of  whisky,  to  be  used  by  him  to  make  some  medi- 
cine." Said  Pat :  "Will  your  Honor  approve  that?" 
I  read  it  and  wrote  my  approval,  and  thought  no 
more  about  it  until  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  I 
had  occasion  to  visit  the  barracks  of  Pat's  company, 
when  I  saw  a  huge  glass  tumbler,  which  would  hold 
about  a  quart,  and  found  Pat  and  his  companions  a 
little  set  up.  I  went  back  to  my  quarters  and  call- 
ed for  my  commissary  sergeant,  who  soon  confirm- 
ed my  suspicions.  Pat  had  produced  his  "glass" 
and  his  approved  order  and  had  demanded  the  whis- 
ky, and  it  had  been  honored. 

The  next  day  Patrick  was  detailed  for  fatigue- 
duty.  He  came  to  me  all  crouched  over,  with  his 
arms  pressed  hard  across  his  stomach,  and  with  one 
of  the  most  sorrowful-looking  faces  I  ever  saw. 

Said  I :  "What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"  Och !  an'  it's  nearly  gone  dead  I  am  intircly  in 
me  poor  stomach." 

"Ah,  you  rascal!"  said  I,  "you  have  your  pay 
now  for  the  joke  you  played  ofi*  on  me  about  that 
whisky  yesterday." 

"Yes,  yer  Honor,  indade  I  have;  it's  the  'rot 
gut'  I've  got  that  will  be  the  death  o'  me ;"  and  he 
gave  another  awful  twist  of  his  body,  and  made  an- 
other awful  face ;  but  all  the  time  I  saw  the  rogue 
lurking  in  his  eye,  and  I  knew  he  was  trying  to  sell 
me  again. 

Said  I :  "  Pat,  you  need  not  put  on  that  rye  face  ; 
you  can't  fool  me  again." 

"  Yer  Honor  must  be  mistaken,  for  doesn't  me 
eyes  look  g'assy  ?" 

That  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I  had  to  laugh ; 
but  Pat  did  his  work. 


The  keeper  of  a  well-known  eating-saloon  at 
the  depot  on  a  branch  road  running  from  the 
"  Erie"  north,  was  some  years  since,  and  is  still, 
afflicted  with  inflammatory  rheumatism.  Several 
of  his  friends  visited  him,  one  at  a  time,  and  told 
him  that  unless  he  gave  up  drinking  it  would  kill 
him.  At  last  the  doctor,  by  arrangement,  said 
the  same  thing,  and  mine  host  began  to  cry,  and 
said,  "Jim  has  been  here  talking  to  me  about  drink- 
ing so  much,  and  then  Tom  came,  and  after  him 
Sam,  and  all  [boo-hoo !]  talking  to  me  about  drink- 
ing [boo-hoo  !],  and  now  you've  come ;  and  there 
isn't  nary  one  of  you  that  considers  how  dreadful 
dry  I  am  !" 

Mr.  M  ,  who  lives  in  the  town  adjoining  this, 

in  Broome  County,  is  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
"  drawing  the  long  bow."  One  of  his  stories  is  as 
follows  :  "  Did  you  never  see  one  of  these  here 
hoop-snakes  ?"  "  No,"  says  his  listener ;  "  I  didn't 
think  there  was  any  such  thing."  "Oh  yes,"  says 

Mr.  M  ,  "I've  seen  one.    Me  and  my  hired 

man  was  down  there  in  the  home  lot,  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  we  seen  something  rolling  down 
the  hill,  and  says  I,  1 1  guess  that  are  must  be  one 
of  them  hoop-snakes  coming  along.'  My  hired  man 
he  Avas  afeard,  and  clim  up  a  tree ;  but  I  took  my 
hoe  in  my  hand,  and  went  out  and  stood  side  of  a 
tree  in  the  road,  and  when  he  come  along  I  stuck 
out  the  hoe-handle,  and  he  hit  it  slap,  and  made  a 
noise  jes  like  a  pistol;  and,  Sir,  it  warn't  mor'n  a 
minute  afore  that  are  hoe-handle  was  swelled  up  as 
big  as  my  leg  !" 

One  clay  early  in  the  session  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  a  motion  was  made,  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  that  the  committee  rise  and  report  pro- 
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gress.  The  motion  was  adopted.  Immediately  after 

Mr.  M  ,  from  one  of  the  rural  districts,  assumed 

a  standing  position  and  remained  up.  The  Speaker 
recognized  him,  but  the  standing  member  said  no- 
thing until  some  one  who  wanted  the  floor  asked 
him  what  he  was  up  for.  "Why,"  said  he,  "  the 
motion  carried  for  the  committee  to  rise,  and  I'm 
waiting  for  the  rest  to  get  up!"  His  manifest 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  tactics  brought  all 
hands  down. 

Mns.  Jones  died  a  few  weeks  ago.  Upon  the 
day  of  the  funeral  the  house  was  visited,  as  often 
happens,  by  numbers  of  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  deceased  or  family.  One  of  these  strangers 
stepped  to  the  coffin,  with  others,  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  dead,  and  exclaimed,  sotlo  voce, 11  I'm  so 
disappointed :  I  thought  it  was  Mrs.  Colonel  Jones," 
an  estimable  lady  of  the  same  name,  but  another 
family. 

In  3'our  March  Number  a  California  Sheriff  has 
a  place.    I  offer  you  now  a  California  Justice : 

Squire  W         resided  near  Chico,  in  \>'<2.  A 

man  was  sued  before  his  Honor  by  a  neighbor  in 
the  matter  of  a  disputed  account  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars.  Counsel  was  obtained  from 
a  distance,  and  the  case  duly  called  on,  evidence 
heard,  and  the  law  and  facts  earnestly  present  <1  by 
respective  counsel.  It  so  happened  that  the  two 
litigants  owned  what  was  considered  fast  11  quarter 
horses,"  and  by  chancy,  on  the  day  of  the  trial, 
each  came  on  their  race  nags. 

The  Squire  was  very  fond  of  the  sports  of  the 
turf,  and  after  the  case  was  closed  and  submitted, 
he  observed  that  the  evidence  was  so  nearly  bal- 
anced that  he  was  in  doubt,  and,  to  set  tie  the  ques- 
tion, his  decision  was  that  the  parties  go  down  on 
a  track  near  by  and  run  their  horses — judgment  to 
go  in  favor  of  the  winning  horse  ! 

The  idea  was  so  novel,  and  withal  so  amusing, 
that  attorneys  and  clients  at  once  consented,  and 
proceeded  to  try  the  ca-e,  as  the  Squire  expressed 
it  in  his  instructions  to  the  riders  when  up,  "by 
the  Lever-Power  Act,  from  which  there  was  no 
appeal." 

Justices  there  have  jurisdiction  to  try  cases  of 
assault  and  battery.  Two  persons  having  a  quar- 
rel in  presence  of  the  Squire,  one  struck  the  other, 
and  was  at  once  ordered  under  arrest.  In  due 
time  the  trial  came  on,  and  the  defendant  was  or- 
dered to  stand  up,  and  asked  to  plead  whether  he 
was  guilty  or  not  guilty.  The  defendant  answered, 
Not  Guilty.  This  was  too  much  for  the  Justice, 
who  fancied  that  his  own  veracity  was  officially 
called  in  question  by  the  plea,  and  the  poor  culprit 
was  fined  $100  on  the  spot  for  the  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  another  $100  for  contempt,  the  Justice 
remarking  that  he  "  would  learn  people  how  to 
call  the  Court  a  liar!" 


it!"  She  answered,  promptly,  "Oh,  very  much, 
Mr.  Young,  but  it  hurts  my  eves !" 


A  loud  call  having  been  made  for  army  surgeons 
by  the  examining  boards  of  our  State,  our  ambi- 

(  tious  and  patriotic  young  friend,  Dr.  P  ,  gave 

up  his  lucrative  (?)  practice,  and  reported  himself 
at  Columbus  for  examination.  The  applicants,  who 
were  numerous,  were  each  handed  a  list  of  printed 

!  questions,  and  they  were  required  to  write  out  an- 

!  swers  and  hand  them  In  to  the  Board,  who  voted  on 
their  cases  according  to  the  correctness  of  the  an- 
swers. Our  young  aspirant  got  on  swimmingly 
with  his  list  until  he  came  to  Question  23  :  11  Where 
and  what  is  Scarpa's  triangle?"    This  was  a  poser. 

'  He  scratched  his  head  in  vain  for  any  recollection 
of  such  an  anatomical  structure.  He  finally  ap- 
proached the  President  of  the  Hoard,  and.  pointing 
to  the  question,  said,  "Sir,  did  you  mean  to  ask  that 
question  ?"  To  which  the  president  blandly  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  Our  young  doctor,  putting  on  a 
look  of  tierce  Indignation,  exclaimed,  "  Will  you  tell 
me.  Sir,  what  is  the  use  of  asking  such  a  question  as 
that  when  our  country's  liag  is  trailing  in  the  dust?" 


Caitain  JonSKXX,  of  our  army,  home  on  leave, 
was  telling  his  aunt  (a  kind-hearted,  simple-mind- 
ed old  lady)  about  his  marches,  etc.,  up  and  down 
the  Valley,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  hap- 
pened st  vital  times  to  speak  of  his  men  "win- 
Ding*'  chickens,  fruit,  etc.,  from  the  way  Side  farm- 
ers. The  old  lady,  being  utterly  unacquainted 
with  army  slang,  anxiously  inquired  what  the  Cap- 
tain mean!  by  "winning."  The  Captain  was  mo- 
mentaiily  taken  aback  at  this  question,  for  he  knew 
the  good  dune  had  the  greatest  horror  of  any  thing 
like  stealing;  but  recovering,  he  straightened  out 
his  face  like  a  Supreme  Court  judge's,  and  says  he: 
"Ah,  yes,  you  don't  quite  understand,  I  see.  Did 
you  ever  read  the  Army  Regulations ?  No,  I  sup- 
pose not.  Well,  my  dear  aunt,  paragraph  1 077  of 
the  CM  edition  provides  that  when  an  army  is  pass- 
ing through  a  country  the  farmers  shall  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  live-stock  or  other  property,  except 
in  cas(  -  of  necessity,  and  even  then  they  are  given 
a  chance  for  their  po-.-cssions  in  this  w  ay  :  If  a  sol- 
dier needs  a  chicken,  for  instance,  he  is  bound  to 
'  toss  up'  with  the  farmer  to  decide  which  shall  have 
it,  and"  (impressively)  "it  is  really  surprising  how 
very  generally  the  1  boys'  win." 


Little  Stella  is  just  beginning  to  talk.  Our 
minister  has  engaging  manners,  and  is  especially  a 
favorite  of  children.  During  a  sociable  call  he 
sang  one  of  those  touching,  simple  melodies  which 
Stella  is  so  fond  of  hearing.  She  was  very  at-  ' 
tentive,  and  stood  quite  motionless,  gazing  on  his 
face  with  her  bright,  wondering  eyes.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded tears  began  to  glisten  beneath  the  lids,  and 
glide  down  her  dimpled  cheeks.  After  a  few  min- 
utes of  silence,  he  asked,  "Stella,  how  do  you  like 


A  worthy  master  of  the  rod  in  Maine  writes: 
During  the  past  winter  I  have  been  teaching  in 

the  little  village  of  B  ,  in  the  lower  part  of  this 

county,  and  one  day  caught  my  youngest  boy,  aged 
twelve,  in  the  act  of  throwing  some  paper  balls 
at  one  of  the  larger  boys.  I  called  him  out  at 
once,  and  taking  my  pointer  in  one  hand  and  hold- 
ing one  of  his  hands  in  my  other,  explained  to  him 
the  painful  necessity  I  was  under  of  administering 
proper  punishment.  After  duly  impressing  him 
with  this  fact  I  dropped  his  hand  and  wound  up  as 
follows:  "Now,  Arthur,  I  don't  want  to  whip  you, 
so  I'll  give  you  your  choice  between  a  whipping 
and  sitting  with  one  of  the  girls."  Quick  almost 
as  lightning  his  hand  came  up,  and  in  a  voice  eager 
as  one  asking  a  great  favor  he  exclaimed,  "  Please 
to  whip  me!  Oh,  please  to  whip  me,  Sir!"  The 
effect  was  instantly  perceived  on  the  school. 


Governor  A.  G.  Ccrtin  paid  a  visit  in  18G2 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Volunteer  Corps. 


EDITOR'S 


While  with  the  Regiment,  talking  to  the  offi- 
cers and  men  in  front  of  the  colonel's  tent,  Com- 
pany D  drum  beat  the  call  for  dinner.  The  men, 
ever  read)',  fell  in  in  single  file  for  their  rations. 
The  Governor,  wishing  to  dine  with  the  boys,  call- 
ed for  plate,  knife,  fork,  and  tin  cup — dishes  used 
at  that  time  by  the  soldiers — walked  toward  the 
head  of  the  company  to  get  in  the  line,  that  he 
might  not  have  to  wait  until  the  last  to  be  served. 
He  attempted  to  get  into  the  line,  when  a  fellow 
took  him  by  the  shoulder  and  politely  pushed  him 
away,  saying,  "No  you  don't,  old  fellow ;  you  t;ike 
your  turn  here."  The  Governor  saw  the  joke,  as 
Avell  as  the  force  of  the  fellowr's  argument,  and  re- 
tired with  a  hearty  laugh  to  the  rear  of  the  com- 
pany, got  his  dinner  (when  his  turn  came),  ate  it 
like  a  true  soldier,  then  left  us.  Since  that  time 
he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  the  same  soldier 
a  lieutenant's  commission,  and  I  know  he  never 
signed  one  for  a  braver  or  better  man. 


Tins  comes  from  Portland,  Oregon: 

Charles  Hone  is  a  druggist  in  this  place,  and  is 
a  first-rate,  genial,  good-fellow,  and  would  be  de- 
cidedly good-looking  but  for  his  nose,  which  is  of 
Titanic  proportions,  and  is  the  occasion  of  numerous 
jokes.  A  short  time  since  Charley  visited  the 
nourishing  little  town  of  Salem,  and  one  day  while 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  an  honest-looking  farm- 
er came  near,  and  looking  intently  at  Charley, 
stopped ;  then  came  nearer  and  stopped  again ; 
presently  he  spoke : 

"Say,  Mister,  ain't  you  from  Portland?" 

41  Certainly,"  replied  Charley. 

"Well,  I  thought  I  seen  that  nose  doAvn  there," 
was  the  answer. 


Here  is  a  rather  cool  letter  from  a  loving  Avife, 
yet  by  no  means  among  the  coolest  that  we  con- 
stantly receive : 

Dear  IIakpkr,— It  is  Bob's  birthday  the  —  of  ,  and 

I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  give  him  a  present,  not  purchased 
with  his  money.  You  see  he  is  constantly  giving  me 
presents,  and  I  can  not  return  it,  not  even  the  value  of  a 
new  handkerchief,  unless  with  the  money  he  gives  me. 
And  although  I  have  enough  at  any  time,  unquestioned, 
to  buy  what  I  would  like  to  give  him,  still  I  thought  it 
would  he  so  different  if  I  could  only  feel  that  it  was  my 
money. 

This  is  why  I  have  written  this  little  story,  and  if  you 
will  please  send  me  something  for  it,  ivhether  you  publish 
it  or  nof,  why  then  I  can  get  Bobby's  present. 

There's  a  dear  old  Harper!  Do  be  generous.  I  shall 
spend  just  what  you  send  and  no  more;  and  then  I  will 
write  aud  tell  you  what  I  bought,  and  what  Bob  said,  and 
all  about  it.  And  you  will  not  wait,  will  you?  for  I  want 
to  buy  it  this  month.    What  shall  it  be  ? 

P.S  Bob  must  not  know  any  thing  about  it 

It  strikes  us  that  if  we  should  "  send  something" 
in  case  Ave  did  not  publish  the  story  the  present  to 
Bob  would  be  from  us,  not  from  the  affectionate 
wife. 


Prentice,  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  has  had 
many  a  good  joke  at  other  people's  expense,  and 
he  wall  excuse  us  for  telling  of  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  the  village  of  Canterbury,  Connecticut, 
Avhile  he  Avas  pursuing  his  laAv-studies  with  J udge 
Judson. 

The  farmers  were  accustomed  to  have  evening 
parties  during  the  winter  season,  to  which  the 
Judge's  students  were  invited,  Prentice  among 
them,  Avhen  the  young  men  "went  home  Avith  the 
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girls."  One  evening  they  had  a  party  something 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  among  the 
girls  Avas  one  E   S  ,  Avho  Avas  not  particu- 
larly interesting;  and  while  the  guests  Avere  "put- 
ting on  their  things"  in  the  entry  with  only  one 
candle,  Prentice,  eager  to  go  home  with  one  of  the 

pretty  girls,  locked  in  with  E  S  ,  supposing 

he  had  the  arm  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  girls 
of  the  place,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  company.  While  Avalking  alon^ 
Prentice  tried  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  engage 
his  lady  in  conversation,  but  to  no  avail.  Her  an- 
SAvers  were  Yes  or  No — none  other  could  he  get. 
Finally,  giving  up  in  despair,  he  turned  round  to 
one  of  his  companions  and  asked,  "Who  have  I  get 
here?"  His  companion,  seeing  the  joke,  left  him 
as  wise  as  ever.  So  on  they  Avent  till  they  got  to 
the  village,  and  on  through  the  village  till  they  had 
walked  something  more  than  half  a  mile  beyond, 
Avhen  Prentice  made  bold  to  ask  his  lady  where  she 
lived.  "Oh!  we  live  back  at  the  Arillage."  So 
they  turned  about,  and  Prentice  took  her  home. 
But  that  was  not  the  last  that  he  heard  of  it;  the 
circumstance  Avas  throAvn  in  his  teeth  very  often, 
and  he  Avas  obliged  to  cry  for  quarter. 

One  of  the  "escort  corps"  Avith  the  Western  em- 
igrant trains  writes  to  the  DraAver  from  Oregon : 

Those  who  haATe  crossed  the  plains  can  not  ha\*e 
failed  to  notice  these  tAvo  facts,  viz.,  the  extreme 
scarceness  of  wood  and  prevalence  of  high  winds. 
Consequently  it  Avas  often  difficult  to  pitch  the  tents, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  keep  them  so,  especially 
Avhen  tent-pins  were  scarce.  The  breakage  or  loss 
of  a  tent-pin  Avas  a  serious  casualty.  One  afternoon 
there  arose  one  of  those  sudden  gusts  of  wind  so 
common  on  the  plains,  and  away  Avent  the  tents, 
snapping  the  tent-pins  as  if  they  had  been  pipe- 
stems.  One  of  the  escort  proceeded  to  gather  up 
the  broken  fragments  of  the  pins,  and  lay  them  in 
a  row;  then,  with  mock  solemnity  and  head  un- 
covered, said  to  those  Avho  had  gathered  round, 
"An  opportunity  is  noAV  given  to  those  who  wish 
to  see  the  remains."  The  laugh  Avhich  followed 
the  undertaker's  happy  hit  put  us  in  a  good  humor 
again,  if  it  did  fill  our  mouths  with  sand. 

Inclosed  please  find  a  correct  copy  of  notice 
posted  at  Muncy  Station,  Lycoming  County,  Penn- 
sylvania : 

"Feare  notes  on  all  hoo  consorn  we  as  supervisor  from 
Clinton  township  give  notes  that  all  hoo  bald  them  loaks 
in  the  road  bittwen  Peter  Bergers  house  and  Peter  Kelt- 
ner  store  have  to  moove  them  within  six  day  from  this  day 
march  the  9  18G5  and  if  thare  are  not  mooved  till  the  20 
or  then  we  Avill  sellem  on  that  day  for  township  purpos  all 
what  is  within  17  feet  the  supervisors." 


The  Act  of  Conga-ess  of  May  6, 18G4,  prescribing 
a  new  system  for  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  vessels, 
causes  considerable  perplexity,  not  only  among  ship- 
owners and  seamen,  but  also  GoA^ernment  officials. 
At  a  port  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  is  an  in- 
spector of  customs— a  king  among  his  felloAvs,  if  not 
a  Solomon  in  Avisdom — who  visited  the  port  of  New 
York  and  learned  it  all.  Upon  his  return  he  con- 
descended to  explain  the  mode  of  measurement  to 
several  intimate  friends,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  the  "  trans versaria."  Our  good  and  worthy 
Postmaster,  a  more  lettered  man,  told  him  there  Avas 
no  such  Avord  as  "  trans  versaria"  to  be  found  either 
in  Webster  or  Worcester,  and  asked  an  explana- 
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tion,  but  received  only  ridicule  for  his  want  of 
knowledge.  Another  friend  coming  in  also  ques- 
tioned the  correctness  of  the  word,  when  our  "Coast- 
wise Inspector,"  as  he  sometimes  signed  himself, 
gravely  informed  him  that  it  was  a  ''legal  term," 
and  consequently  not  much  used.  Our  friend,  the 
inspector,  when  in  New  York,  had  heard  the  two 
words  transverse  area  pronounced  rapidly,  and,  sup- 
posing them  one  word,  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
euphonism  into  using  the  ''legal  term"  too  often. 

A  former  Colonel  of  one  of  the  bravest  veteran 
regiments  from  Indiana,  when  just  out,  had  occasion 
once  to  inarch  his  regiment,  then  in  column,  through 
an  opening  in  a  fence  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
point  in  front  of  them.  The  order,  fresh  in  his 
mind  from  Hardee,  came  thundering  forth,  "Bight 
or  left  oii-n-Qui:,  as  the  case  may  be — march!" 


Another  order,  from  the  commander  of  a  Ken- 
tucky regiment,  though  perhaps  exhibiting  less  rec- 
ollection of  "The  Tactics,"  was  given  in  a  form  to 
be  understood.  The  idea  was  to  deploy  at  skirmish- 
ers:  the  order  was,  "Get  up  there  on  the  hill,  and 
scatter  out  as  you  did  yesterday  !" 

A  lot  of  us  were  sitting,  one  fine  spring  day,  in 

the  office  of  Dr.  W  ,  in  the  city  of  IJ  .  Wt 

were  talking  and  smoking  quietly,  when  suddenly 
a  something  rushed  in,  gesticulating  violently,  and 
giving  utterance  to  the  most  outlandish  sounds. 
This  individual — for  we  found  out  he  KKM  I  nm — 
merits  a  little  description.  lie  was  a  cross,  evi- 
dently, between  a  Jew.  a  Dutchman,  a  Gorilla,  and 
a  Lunatic;  and  he  looked  like  an  old  elo'nian.  a 
peddler,  a  tinker,  a  confidence  man,  and  a  dollar- 
jewelry  man,  massed  and  rolled  into  one.  And 
what  a  nose  he  had! — too  lomj  for  any  descrip- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  Doctor!" — he  spoke  in  the  vernacu- 
lar this  time — "  I  bese  in  a  heap  of  troubles !  fee, 
a  big  heap  \n 

"What  is  it,  Snitz?"  said  Dr.  W  .     "  Babv 

sick  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  Doctor,  worser'n  dat  [* 
"  Anv  of  your  children  sick  ?" 
"Worser'n  dat!" 

"Then  your  wife  must  be  very  sick?" 

"No,  no,  Doctor;  tousaud  times  worser'n  dat  !" 

"  Snitz,  my  friend,"  said  Dr.  W  ,  "  if  then  ll 

any  thing  the  matter,  and  you  want  help,  you  will 
have  to  be  cool,  and  tell  me  the  trouble  direct  and 
to  the  point." 

"  Veil,  my  goot  Doctor,  I  tells  you  my  troubles, 
and  sees  if  you  helps  me.  Doctor,  you  knows  I 
bese  one  goot,  hard  working,  honest  man.  I  picks 
up  rags,  and  scraps,  and  things,  and  I  bese  one  goot 
man.  One  day,  down  on  the  wharf,  I  finds  one  pair 
old  pants,  and  I  puts  'em  in  my  pag,  and  I  goes  on, 
and  when  it  comes  night  I  goes  home,  and  I  looks 
over  my  tings  what  I  finds ;  and  den,  Doctor,  vat 
you  tinks,  in  de  pocket,  de  watch-pocket,  of  de  old 
pair  pants,  I  finds  one  piece  paper,  and,  my  goot 
Doctor,  he  bese  one  bunder  tollar  greenback.  Oh, 
den  I  feels  so  goot !  and  I  says  to  me,  Now,  Snitz, 
I  makes  your  fortunes !  And  de  next  morning  I 
goes  down  to  de  wharf,  to  Mr.  Smit  and  Brown's; 
and  Mr.  Brown  he  know  me,  and  he  say,  '  Veil, 
old  rags,  vat  can  I  do  for  you?'  and  I  say,  Mr. 
Brown,  I  want  to  buy  one  bunder  tollar  wort  stock ; 
and  I  buys  my  stock  of  ginger-bread,  and  Bolong 
sausage,  and  combs,  and  cough  medicine,  and  lots 


:  of  tings,  and  I  goes  up  to  W  ,  where  de  army  is, 

and  I  sells  every  ting  tear,  and  I  cheats  de  soldiers, 

and  I  makes  250  tollar,  and  den — " 

"  Stop  a  minute,  Snitz,"  said  the  Doctor;  "what 

sort  of  stuff  was  that  cough  mixture?" 

"Very  goot  medicine,  Doctor;  I  never  tastes 

him.  1  buys  him  for  four  tollar  for  one  tozen  bot- 
j  ties,  and  I  sells  him  for  one  tollar  a  bottle,  and  de 
'  soldiers  all  likes  him.  and  ven  dey  trinks  him  dey 

laughs  and  dey  sings,  and  sometimes,  ven  dey  trinks 

too  much  of  de  medicine,  dev  don't  walk  straight. 

and—" 

"  Oh  !"  says  the  Doctor,  "  1  Tangle-foot.'  Go  on." 

"  Veil.  Doctor,  I  goes  back  to  do  city,  and  I  buys 
more  stoek,  and  comes  back  again,  and  I  makes 
more  monies;  and  I  keeps  on  so  a  long  times,  and 
all  de  times  I  sells  very  tear;  and  after  while  I  i^oes 
down  to  buy  more  stock,  and  I  have  plenty  monies, 
plenty,  my  tear  Doctor.  I  has  dree  tousand  live 
hunder  tollar,  and  I  goes  down  to  Mr.  Smit  and 
Brown,  and  1  tells  Mr.  Brown  1  buys  so  much  stoek, 
and  dis  time  Mr.  Brown  he  say,  my  tear  Mr.  Snitz, 
I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  You  takes  a  glass  goot 
«Hno  with  me,  and  I  takes  him.  Veil,  I  comes 
back,  and  I'/.e  very  lucky,  and  I  sells  every  ting, 
and  1  has  six  tousaud  tollar.  My  goot  Doctor,  I 
tells  you  every  ting.  I  has  my  money,  and  I  gets 
on  de  train  \<>  come  honi",  and  we  starts,  and  all 
is  well;  hut  pretty  soon,  hlmn  hf,  sonicting  goes 
just  like  this — Boomp  ! — and  we  stops  Mill,  and  then 
about  one  hunder  tousand  j  celde  on  de  great  big 
white  horses,  with  a  great  big  brass  band,  who 
plays  dis  song : 

" '  Who'd  been  here  sinre  I  been  pono? 
Who's  bceti  hero  Hince  I  been  gone?" 

"Oh,  Doctor,  it  was  do  \>kimcJS>  eesh  !  and  pretty 
soon  one  big  man  come  to  inc.  and  lie  say.  '  Who  arc 
you  ?'  and  I  say,  '  My  goot  frient,  I  am  a  poor,  hard- 
working, goot  man,  and  1  lives  in  B  ,  where  I 

Mip]>"rt>  my  wife  and  my  dirtecn  ehilders,  and  my 
faders  and  my  mudders,  and  my  grandfaders  and 
my  grandmudders.'  And  he  say,  'What  are  you 
doin'  h'yar?'  and  I  say,  'My  goot  frient,  I  bese  the 

Sanitary  Commi»ion.  and  I  conies  up  to  W  to 

help  the  soldiers  what  be  shot.'  And  den  I  lie  a 
little,  and  I  say,  'I'm  all  right;  when  I  gits  de 
chance  I  helps  de  gray  soldier  better  than  de  blue 
soldier.'  And  den  he  look  in  my  eye,  and  he  say, 
'  GeminOX) !'  and  den,  my  goot  Doctor,  I  shake,  and 
den  he  say,  '  Nosey,  whar's  yer  pockit-book ?'  Oh, 
den.  mit  a  big  brass  pistol  he  takes  my  six  tou- 
sand tollar!" 

Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  we  all  contrib- 
uted, and  in  a  moment  raised  the  sum  so  cruelly 
stolen,  and  made  Mr.  Snitz  once  more  serene?  Oh 
no;  of  course  not.  But  I'm  in  error.  Tom  Shunt 
didn't  give  any  thing — except  his  advice.    Said  he. 

"Snitz,  son  of  thy  father,  hearken  unto  me;  be 
not  cast  down,  but  let  thy  h-art  rejoice.  Why,  old 
cock,"  says  Tom,  lapsing  into  everyday  English, 
"you've  got  a  fortune  about  you  now;  it's  right 
before  your  eyes.    Don't  you  see  it?" 

Snitz  shakes  his  head. 

"He  knows  it  not!"  cries  Thomas.  "Why, 
with  that  nose  you  ought  to  smell  out  every  thing 
in  the  world,  and  under  it  either,  for  that  matter. 
An  idea  strikes  me — go  in  the  oil  business ;  with 
your  nose  3*011  can  find  the  petroleum,  and  I  can  say 
you  are  a  fjood  borer — in  fact,  I  consider  you  a  great 
bore  !  Take  my  blessing,  Snitz,  and  go  in  for  '  ile !' " 


A  correspondent  in  Idaho  Territory  sends  to 
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the  Drawer  some  sketches  to  illustrate  the  beauties 
of  legal  practice  in  that  embryo  State: 

Peter  B.  Smith  is  one  of  the  judges  in  Idaho  Ter- 
ritory, and  in  his  peculiar  way  is  a  very  original 
and  eccentric  personage.  During  a  term  of  court 
held  by  him  at  Idaho  City,  in  Boise  County,  not 
long  since,  a  number  of  laughable  incidents  oc- 
curred, in  which  his  Honor  figured  as,  the  most 
prominent  personage. 

On  one  occasion  two  attorneys  had  an  important 
motion  to  argue  before  the  Court.  Long  before  the 
first  had  concluded  his  two-and-a-half-hours'  argu- 
ment the  Judge  began  to  show  evident  signs  of 
weariness ;  and  soon  after  the  second  had  com- 
menced to  reply  the  judicial  head,  upon  which  the 
hopes  of  both  contestants  were  solely  placed,  de- 
clined upon  the  Judge's  breast,  and  remained  in 
statu  quo  for  about  half  an  hour.  Silence  prevailed 
in  the  court-room,  and  an  occasional  faint  sound, 
suspiciously  resembling  a  semi-snore,  was  the  only 
audible  interruption  to  the  legal  gentleman  who 
was  arguing  his  client's  case.  Finally  arousing  to 
consciousness,  the  Judge  slowly  raised  his  head, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and,  after  an  apparently  vain  effort 
to  comprehend  the  condition  of  affairs,  slowly  and 
dubiously  asked  the  counsel  speaking :   "  Judge 

S  ,  which  side  of  this  case  are  you  argerin  on  ?" 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  argument  was  not  much 
farther  "  in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out." 


He  was  an  excellent  Judge  for  applicants  for 
divorces,  seldom  or  never  failing  to  grant  a  decree 
to  the  party  applying,  particularly  if  a  woman. 
One  case  of  this  nature  coming  on  for  trial  before 
him,  after  repeated  efforts  of  counsel  for  the  defense 
to  obtain  a  continuance,  the  evidence  given  by  one 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  being  trivial  and 
immaterial,  the  plaintiff's  counsel  persisted  in  ask- 
ing leading  questions.  To  one  of  these  one  of  the 
attorneys  for  the  defendant  objected, 

"State  the  grounds  of  your  objection,"  said  the 
Court. 

"May  it  please  your  Honor,  I  have  fourteen  dis- 
tinct and  separate  grounds  of  objection  to  that  ques- 
tion in  the  form  in  which  it  is  put  by  the  learned 
counsel,  any  one  of  which,  if  decided  in  my  favor, 
will  be  fatal  to  the  question  in  that  form,  the  first 
and  least  of  which  is  that  it  is  leading  the  witness," 
replied  the  attorney. 

"The  Court  will  hear  you  argue  those  grounds 

of  objection,  Mr.  M  ,"  urbanely  replied  the 

Judge. 

"I  do  not  desire  to  consume  unnecessarily  the 
time  of  the  Court,  and  would  therefore  prefer  not 
to  argue  all  the  grounds  of  objection  stated  at 
length,"  answered  the  counsel. 

"The  Court  will  compel  you  to  argue,"  respond- 
ed the  Judge,  with  severe  dignity. 

"  In  that  case  I  have  only  to  observe,  prelimina- 
rily, that  the  argument  of  each  of  those  fourteen 
grounds  of  objection  will  require  two  and  a  half 
hours.  The  first,  may  it  please  the  Court,  as  al- 
ready stated,  is — " 

"  Mr.  Sheriff,  adjourn  this  Court ;  the  Court  is 
going  to  the  theatre  to-night,  and  it  is  now  past 
the  time,"  exclaimed  the  Judge  in  dismay;  and 
Court  was  accordingly  adjourned. 

There  was  a  very  large  calendar  of  civil  causes, 
and  one  attorney  was  extremely  pertinacious  in 
making  repeated  applications  to  have  a  particular 
case  in  which  he  was  interested  set  for  trial.  At 


length,  the  Judge  becoming  wearied  with  him, 
said,  "The  Court  will  sit  to  hear  that  case,  Sir,  at 
precisely  twelve  o'clock  to-night."  When  twelve 
o'clock  p.m.  arrived  the  anxious  attorney  repaired 
to  the  court-house,  but  all  was  as  dark  as  the  tomb 
of  the  Capulets.  The  Judge  was  at  the  theatre, 
and  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  again  during  the 
term  to  set  that  case. 


In  a  New  England  village  they  hold  a  monthly 
prayer-meeting  for  our  gallant  soldiers,  taking  con- 
tributions for  the  sick,  etc.  At  one  of  these,  while 
the  first  Wilmington  expedition  to  take  Fort  Fisher 
was  under  way,  it  was  proposed  to  offer  prayer  for 
its  suacess ;  but  one  enthusiastic  brother,  who  was 
a  great  believer  in  Butler,  arose  and  remarked,  in 
substance,  that  it  was  well  enough  to  pray  for  some 
of  the  other  objects  of  the  war,  but  as  for  the  Wil- 
mington expedition,  that  was  a  sure  thing!  The 
poor  man  must  have  felt  bad  at  the  result,  but  he 
was  right  at  last— and  "  all's  well  that  ends  well." 


A  correspondent  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  writes 
to  the  Drawer: 

In  the  District  Court  Records  of  Douglas  County 
are  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  bar,  which 
was  convened  to  express  their  views  and  pass  reso- 
lutions in  reference  to  the  death  of  Judge  Hall, 
Chief  Justice  of  Nebraska.  After  eloquent  eulogies, 
and  the  usual  resolutions  of  condolence,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  proceedings  and  resolutions  be  spread 
on  the  journal  of  the  court  by  the  secretary,  which 
wras  accordingly  done.  The  entry  concluded  as  fol- 
lows :  "  On  motion  of  J.  M.  W  ,  Esq.,  the  funeral 

adjourned  sine  die!" 


From  Dubuque,  Iowa,  a  friend  writes : 

A  well-known  law}rer  of  this  city  being  sent  for 
to  counsel  some  men  accused  of  horse-stealing,  in  the 
jail  at  Waverley,  Bremer  County,  in  this  State,  was 
sent  for  also  by  an  Irishman  in  another  room  in  the 
same  prison. 

"  Well,  Pat,  what  do  you  want  with  me?" 

"  Your  Donor,  I  just  heard  there  was  a  lawyer  in 
jail,  and  sure  I  wanted  to  see  him." 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  with  me?" 

"An'  what  should  I  want  wid  you  but  to  get  me 
me  out  of  this." 

"And  what  are  you  here  for ?" 

"Just  for  burglary  I  belave  they  call  it?" 

"And  what  is  the  testimony  against  you?" 

"And  niver  a  bit  at  all.  Only  I  tould  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  Pace  meself  that  I  did  it." 

"  Well,  if  you  have  confessed  it,  I  don't  see  but 
what  you'll  have  to  stay  here." 

"  An'  is  it  that  you  say  ?  Sure,  now,  and  in  the 
counthry  I  came  from  nivir  a  bit  would  they  kape 
any  body  in  jail  on  such  a  thrijling  ividence  as  that ! " 

I  am  an  old  resident  of  Oregon,  and  was  for  many 

years  a  constituent  of  Jo  L  ,  at  one  time  Oregon's 

greatest  politician.  I  propose  telling  the  readers  of 
the  Drawer  one  of  his  electioneering  dodges,  and 
how  nicely  he  got  caught  at  it.  Uncle  Jo  was  about 
to  make  a  speech  to  the  unterrified  on  Long  Tom, 
and  stopped  at  Tom  Brown's  for  dinner.  He  knew 
Tom  to  be  a  little  shaky — in  fact,  quite  inclined  to 

be  anti-L  ,  and  Uncle  Jo  determined  to  bring 

him  over.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  house  he  com- 
menced his  usual  tactics:  "Well,  God  bless  you, 
Mrs.  Brown !  how  do  you  do,  and  how  are  all  the 
little  ones  ?"  After  kissing  the  dirty  brood  all  round, 
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he  asks  for  mother's  pipe.  "  If  there  is  any  thing 
I  do  like,  it  is  to  smoke  mother's  pipe  ;  it's  got  some 
strength  into  it,  and  does  a  feller  some  good.  By- 
the-by,  Mrs.  Brown,  the}'  say  Tom  is  going  to  vote 
agin  mo.  I  hope  he  won't.  He  and  I  have  fit  In- 
dians together  up  on  Rogue  River,  and  camped  out 
in  the  mountains,  and  been  good  friends  and  Dim- 
ercrats  ever  sence  we  came  to  Oregon." 

Presently  dinner  is  ready,  and  they  have  pork 
and  beans,  of  course.  Mrs.  Brown  is  sorry  they 
have  nothing  better.  But  says  Uncle  Jo,  "  You 
could  not  have  any  thing  better ;  bless  your  soul, 
we  don't  have  any  thing  half  so  good  in  Washing- 
ton. Why  my  friend  the  President  would  give  half 
his  salary  to  get  such  beans  as  these.  Have  you 
got  a  pint  you  could  spare  ? — I  would  so  like  to  take 
them  to  him  for  seed  !" 

"  We've  got  bushels  of  them,"  says  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  Well,  now,  how  lucky !  If  you  will  do  up  a 
pint  of  them.  I  will  put  them  in  my  saddle-hags  and 
take  them  on  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  it  were  the  means  of  Tom  getting  one 
of  the  best  offices  in  the  State." 

So  the  beans  were  put  up  and  stowed  away  in 
Uncle  Jo's  saddle-bags,  and  Tom's  vote  and  influ- 
ence were  made  all  sure. 

In  about  a  week  Tom  and  his  wife  go  up  to  Eu- 
gene, to  visit  Tom's  sister,  Mrs.  Smith.  Uaelt  Jo 
had  been  there,  and  made  a  first-rate  impn  ssion. 
Mrs.  Smith  tells  Mrs.  Brown  "  What  a  niee  gentle- 
man Squire  L         is;  so  kind  and  sociable  like; 

and  then  he  thinks  so  much  of  Smith  !  Would  you 
believe  it,  he  brought  us  a  pint  of  beans  all  the  way 

from  Washington,  the  very  kind  the  President  has 
on  his  table !" 

At  this  Mrs.  Brown  begins  to  smell  a  very  big 
mice.    Says  she, 

"Mrs.  Smith,  what  kind  of  beans  is  them  he 
brought  you  from  Washington?" 

"Oh  they  are  nice  beans;  twice  as  large  as  our 
white  ones,  with  a  pinkish  eye." 

"  I  thought  so !"  says  Mrs.  Brown.  11  May  I  see 
them  beans?" 

"  Certainly,"  says  Mrs.  Smith.  u  I  have  them 
in  the  bag  with  the  garden -seeds." 

The  beans  were  produced,  still  tied  up  in  a  piece 
of  Jane  Brown's  calico  dress.  This  produced  an  ex- 
plosion.   Brown  and  Smith  at  once  became  anti- 

L  ,  and  worked  hard  to  defeat  him.  Messrs. 

Brown  and  Smith  were  a  host  in  themselves.  They 
canvassed  Long  Tom  and  Eugene  so  thoroughly 
that  Uncle  Jo  had  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  in  those 
precincts. 

When  the  rebels  began  this  fight  they  thought 
they  had  us,  and  it  was  a  safe  thing.  Now  they 
are  in  the  same  fix  with  the  men  who  caught  a  bear. 
Two  men  were  out  hunting,  and  a  bear  came  on 
them  so  suddenly  that  they  dropped  their  guns  and 
took  to  their  heels.  One  of  them  climbed  a  tree, 
and  the  other  managed  to  get  the  bear  by  the  tail, 
and  ran  round  and  round  as  the  bear  turned  and 
tried  to  get  him.  At  length  the  man  cried  out  to 
his  friend  in  the  tree,  "  I  say,  John,  come  down  and 
help!"  "Help!  What  can  I  do?"  "Why,  help 
me  let  go  of  this  bear!" 

The  Rev.  G   B  ,  whose  wit  and  eccen- 
tricity gave  him  a  wide  notoriety  in  these  parts, 
was  an  inveterate  smoker.  At  one  time,  being  in 
attendance  on  a  Convention  at  Quincy,  he  fell  in 
company  with  the  Rev.  C  ,  who  was  an  intense 


hater  of  the  weed.  The  latter,  after  delivering 
himself  freely  to  a  company  of  the  brethren  about 
tobacco  chewers  and  smokers,  in  ignorance  of 

B  's  weakness,  appealed  to  him  to  sustain  his 

views.    "Certainly,"  said  B  ;  "you  are  right, 

brother ;  I  agree  with  you  entirely  ;  for  I  never  see 
a  cigar  that  I  don't  feel  just  like  burning  it  up!" 

In  1854  and  1855  Colonel  C.  A.  May,  U.S.A., 
I  was  in  command  of  the  frontier  post  Fort  M'Kavitt, 
;  Texas,  about  two  miles  from  w  hich  place  there  was 
I  a  settler  named  Shellenberger,  who  was  as  verdant 
a  specimen  of  the  genus  homo  as  could  be  found  in 
,  the  State.    The  said  Shellenberger  was  very  trou- 
blesome to  the  Colonel,  often  begging  him  to  send 
out  scouting  parties  to  hunt  up  horses,  etc.,  stolen 
from  him  by  the  Indians.    The  Colonel,  after  sev- 
eral attempts  to  recover  his  stolen  property  without 
success,  finally  refused  to  be  humbugged  any  more 
by  him. 

One  morning  (after  the  Lipan  Indians  had  stolen 
two  fine  horses  from  old  Shellenberger)  I  was  ac- 
costed by  him,  and  after  relating  the  facts  of  the 
theft  of  his  horses  he  said,  in  a  very  emphatic  man- 
ner, "  Tell  Colonel  May  that  if  he  don't  send  out  a 
stout  after  my  horses  I  will  write  to  General  Wash- 
ington, and  he  will  make  him  do  il." 


Tin:  following  was  told  to  the  Drawer  by  a  friend 
who  says  lie  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  affair : 

Just  before  the  capture  of  Savannah  General  Lo- 
gan, with  two  or  three  of  his  stall',  entered  the  do- 
pot  at  Chicago,  one  line  morning,  to  take  the  cars 
east,  on  his  way  to  rejoin  his  command.    The  Gen- 
eral, being  a  short  distance  in  advance  of  the  oth- 
er*, stepped  upon  the  platform  of  a  car,  about  to 
enter  it.  hut  was  stopped  by  an  Irishman  with, 
11  Vees  '11  not  he  goiif  in  there." 
"Why  not,  Sir?"  asked  the  General. 
"  Becasc  thims  a  leddies  caer,  and  no  gintleman 
'11  he  goin'  in  there  widout  a  [eddy.    There's  wan 
sate  in  that  caer  over  there,  ef  yees  want  it,"  at  the 
same  time  pointing  to  K. 

4,Yes,"  replied  the  General,  "I  see  there  is  one 
seat,  but  what  shall  I  do  with  my  stall  ? " 

"Oh !  bother  your  schtaff !"  was  the  petulant  re- 
'  ply*  '"Go  you  and  take  the  sate,  an'  schtick  ycr 
schtaff  out  the  windv." 


Captain  C  ,  of  Iladlymc,  Connecticut,  had  a 

very  cU-cer  man  in  his  employ,  by  the  name  of 
Marsh*  One  day  he  came  alongside  the  ship  in  a 
small  boat;  a  line  was  thrown  to  assist  him  in 
reaching  the  deck.  When  nearly  up  the  rope  part- 
ed, and  he  fell  back  into  the  boat.  Says  the  Cap- 
tain, "Marsh,  did  it  hurt  you  much  ?"  He  replied, 
whining,  "I  never  was  hurt  so  bad  in  so  short  a 
time!'' 


Axdv  K- 


was  a  butcher  in  Louisville  some 
years  ago,  and  supplied  steamboats  on  the  river 
with  meat.    One  day  he  was  met  by  Captain  John 

M'D  ,  a  steamboat  agent,  who  informed  him 

that  the  steamer  J.  II.  Done  (which  was  indebted 
to  Andy  a  large  amount)  would  be  down  the  next 

day,  as  he  (M'D  )  had  just  received  a  telegraphic 

dispatch  from  Brooks,  the  clerk,  to  that  effect. 
"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Andy. 
"Well,  there  is  the  dispatch,"  said  Captain 

M'D  ,  showing  it. 

"That's  a  fact,"  said  Andy;  " that's  Brooks's 
handicriting  as  sure  as  a  gun  /" 
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PRISON-LIFE. 

IT  was  during  the  fight  of  May  6,  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Wilderness,  while  taking  an  order  to 
General  Owen,  whose  command  held  an  ad- 
vanced position,  immediately  after  the  Second 
Corps  had  been  flanked  by  Longstreet  and  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  to  the  ground  it  occupied  in 
the  morning,  that  I  was  made  a  prisoner.  Push- 
ing as  rapidly  through  the  dense  woods  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  on  foot — for  to  ride  was  almost 


out  of  the  question— directed  principally  by  the 
sound  of  musketry,  which  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing, upon  rising  a  slight  knoll  I  was  greeted 
by  the  whiz  of  half  a  dozen  musket-balls,  all  of 
which,  most  fortunately,  passed  overhead,  and 
the  requests  to  "Surrender,"  "Come  in  here, 
Yank,"  and  others,  the  meaning  of  which  could 
not  be  mistaken,  some  couched  in  terms  more 
expressive  than  elegant.  A  look  revealed  a  line 
of  battle  scarcely  a  rod  from  me,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  retreat  was  certain  death.    My  sword 
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was  taken  from  me,  and  I  was  hurried  to  the 
rear.  The  firing  momentarily  increased,  and 
almost  immediately  afterward  was  continuous 
along  the  whole  line  through  which  I  had  just 
passed.  After  finding  the  provost  marshal  the 
guard  turned  me  over  to  him.  My  name,  rank, 
and  position  were  noted  down,  after  which  a  series 
of  questions  were  asked  as  to  the  movements  of 
our  troops,  etc.,  hut  finding  me  rather  taciturn, 
I  was  soon  left  to  my  own  reflections,  which 
were  not  of  the  pleasantest.  Stretched  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  under  guard  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  1  tried  to  realize  my  position.  It  mat- 
ters not  under  what  circumstances  a  man  is  cap- 
tured, he  can  but  feel  immensely  disgusted  with 
the  prospect  before  him;  and  while  consoling 
himself  with  the  thought  that  it  is  one  of  the 
misfortunes  of  war,  will  immediately  look  around 
for  an  opportunity  to  "slope."  None  present- 
ed itself  to  me;  but  an  individual  did,  as  I  lay 
cogitating  the  chances,  with  the  query,  uHow 
much  for  them  spurs,  Mister,  you  Won't  want 
'em  no  more?"  I  turned  and  saw  a  surly-look- 
ing olficcr,  to  whom — feeling  the  sarcasm  of  his 
remark  and  the  D60WSlty  of  having  as  much 
money  as  possible — I  replied,  ''Ten  dollara." 
He  ottered  live,  and,  much  as  it  was  against  my 
nature  to  compromise  with  a  rebel,  the  bargain 
was  closed.  Ib  re,  in  connection  with  my  first 
sale,  let  me  say  that  these  men  excel  any  Con- 
necticut Yankee  I  ever  met  in  driving  a  sharp 
bargain,  and  every  prisoner  is  haunted  from  his 
entrance  into  until  his  exit  from  the  Confeder- 
acy to  know  if  he  has  not  this  or  that  article  to 
sell  or  to  trade.     Knowing  their  peculiarity  in 

this  respect,  I  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
it,  and  afterward,  at  Lynchburg,  sold  my  watch, 
a  common  silver  one,  which  would  not  run,  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Staff  offlcetl 
COald  sell  their  buttons  at  the  price  of  two  dol- 
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ars  and  a  half  each,  and  the  gold  lace  from 
their  trowsers  at  corresponding  rates.  Fortu- 
nate are  those  who  fall  into  such  hands  as  per- 
mit them  to  sell,  instead  of  robbing  them  of  ev- 
ery thing  they  possess,  as  is  most  frequently  the 
case. 

Prisoners,  both  officers  and  men,  continued 
to  be  brought  in,  until  a  sufficient  number  were 
collected,  when  we  were  ordered  to  fall  in,  and 
were  marched  further  to  the  rear  under  a  strong 
guard.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  short  march 
of  four  miles.  Tired  and  exhausted  from  the 
continued  exertions  of  the  three  previous  days, 
by  excitement  and  hunger,  with  clothes  torn 
and  face  scratched,  I  plodded  along  the  dusty 
road,  under  a  scorching  sun,  subjected  every- 
where to  the  abuse  and  remarks  of  lines  of  reb- 
els, past  which  we  marched.  On  arriving  at 
Carter's  store,  where  were  the  head-quarters  of 
(ieneral  Lee  and  Oeneral  Stuart,  we  were  add- 
ed to  the  n amber  of  those  previously  captured, 

and  I  was  accosted  by  a  Confederate  officer,  who 
desired  to  bear  of  some  a< iquaintances  in  our 

army.  I  knew  several  of  them,  which  led  to 
further  conversation,  and  an  acquaintance  which 
never  will  be  forgotten.  This  otticer  was  Major 
Fitlhugh,  of  (ieneral  Stuart's  staff,  and  he  was 
shortly  joinery  Major  Richardson.  They  kind- 
ly invited  me  to  their  quarters,  and  shared  with 
me  their  soldiers'  fare  and  their  blankets;  and 
that  Dight,  on  the  bosom  of  mother  earth,  1  MM 
oblivious  of  friends  and  of  foes.  I  was  furnish- 
ed with  breakfast  on  the  following  morning  by 
the-e  gentlemen,  and  remained  with  them  until 
noon;  but  among  all  those  with  whom  I  was 
that  morning  brought  in  contact  I  heard  no  dis- 
courteous word,  no  remark  designed  to  give  or 
at  which  I  could  take  ottensc. 

At  noon  of  that  day  (the  7th)  we  started  for 
Orange  Court  House.  Major  I'itzhugh  gave 
me  a  lnneh.  and  placed  a  horse 
at  my  disposal,  sending  an  order- 
ly to  bring  him  back;  introduced 
me  to  Captain  Brown,  who  was 
to  have  charge  of  us ;  and,  as  if 
all  this  was  not  enough,  inquired 
if  I  needed  money,  and  ottered 
to  loan  me  w  hatever  I  might  re- 
quire. Fortunately  this  latter 
proof  of  his  generosity  it  was  not 
necessary  for  me  to  accept ;  but 
the  horse  was  most  thankfully 
taken  ;  for  a  march  of  five-and- 
twenty  miles  on  such  a  day  would 
have  been  for  me  an  impossibili- 
ty, especially  as  I  found  that  I 
had  received  a  severe  bruise  on 
the  thigh  on  the  previous  day, 
and  was  quite  lame. 

Major  Fitzhugh  had  himself 
been  a  prisoner  in  our  hands, 
had  been  kindly  treated,  and  w  as 
desirous  to  reciprocate.  Certain- 
ly nothing  which  I  can  say  can 
express  my  gratitude  to  him  for 
his  hospitality  and  kindness.  All 
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were  offered  as  only  a  true  gentleman  can  offer 
them,  with  such  tact  as  to  cause  me  to  forget 
for  the  time  being  the  relations  between  us; 
and  I  can  only  hope  that  it  may  be  in  my  pow- 
er, after  this  war  is  over,  to  reciprocate,  or  at 
least  to  meet  with  him  and  express  my  appreci- 
ation of  his  acts. 

Captain  Brown  was  disposed  to  make  the 
march  to  Orange  Court  House  as  comfortable 
as  possible,  halting  often  to  give  the  prisoners 
rest  and  allow  them  to  get  water.  At  a  house 
where  we  stopped  a  lady  brought  out  to  the 
Captain  a  pitcher  of  ice-water.  I  heard  the 
pleasant  sound  of  the  ice  rattling  against  the 
vessel,  and  longed  to  place  my  lips  and  draw  a 
draught  therefrom,  looking  with  envy  at  him  as 
he  drank.  Perhaps  the  lady  saw  the  longing 
in  my  eyes;  at  any  rate  she  said,  "We  must  be 
kind  to  the  Yankees  when  they  are  prisoners. 
Ask  some  of  the  officers  to  have  some."  That 
cuj)  of  cold  water  will  not  grow  cold  in  my 
memory.    May  it  bring  its  reward  ! 

We  reached  our  destination  at  ten  o'clock 
that  night,  and  upon  entering  the  oflice  of  Ma- 
jor Bridgcford  I  met  General  Shalcr,  and  by 
him  was  introduced  to  General  Seymour.  Both 
had  been  made  prisoners  during  the  day.  This 
meeting  was  for  me  a  most  fortunate  one,  as 
from  that  time  until  June  10  we  were  compan- 
ions in  misery,  and  to  them  I  am  indebted  for 
much  which  rendered  my  captivity  more  endur- 
able. That  night  we  shared  one  blanket  in  a 
corner  of  the  old  court-house. 

The  next  morning,  the  8th,  rations  of  bacon 
and  hard-tack  were  issued  to  us,  but  through 
the  courtesy  of  Surgeon  Claggit,  of  the  Confed- 
erate army,  we  had  a  breakfast  of  "soft"  bread 
and  coffee.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  we  were 
ordered  once  more  to  "fall  in,"  and  were  march- 
ed to  the  de'pot,  where  occurred  an  incident  wor- 
thy of  note.  Around  the  building  many  poor 
fellows  were  lying  wounded,  one  wearing  a  cap 
which  bore  the  badge  of  one  of  our  corps.  An 
officer,  taking  him  for  one  of  our  men,  stooped 
and  spoke  to  him,  whereat  one  of  the  "relief 
committee"  present,  seizing  the  cap,  threw  it 
from  him,  and  hurled  such  a  volley  of  invective 
at  the  wounded  man  as  utterly  amazed  us,  tell- 
ing him  he  would  kick  him  out  of  the  house  if 
he  had  any  thing  Yankee  about  him. 

We  were  packed  in  cattle-cars,  and  after 
waiting  two  long  hours  starlud  on  our  rough 
trip  to  Gordonsville,  and,  arriving  there,  were 
placed  in  a  barn.  A  handful  of  meal  and  two 
small  fish  were  furnished  each  of  us,  which, 
without  facilities  for  cooking,  were  rather  inap- 
propriate rations.  So  instead  of  supper  we  con- 
soled ourselves  by  making  the  old  rafters  ring 
with  "Rally  round  the  Flag"  and  the  national 
airs,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  "Johnnies," 
whose  orders  to  "  dry  up"  we  did  not  see  fit  to 
regard.  At  9.30  p.m.  we  were  turned  out  and 
marched  to  the  depot,  put  into  very  comfortable 
passenger-cars,  and  arrived  at  Lynchburg  about 
ten  o'clock  the  following  morning,  where,  in  a 
warehouse  on  the  principal  street,  we  found 


about  one  hundred  officers  lodged  in  one  room, 
dimly  lighted  and  poorly  ventilated  by  two  win- 
dows in  the  rear,  which  overlooked  a  small  yard, 
where  we  were  permitted  to  go  during  the  day. 
Eleven  of  us  were  assigned  to  the  front-room, 
affording  us  a  view  of  the  street,  some  amuse- 
ment, and  plenty  of  air.  The  week  we  were 
detained  here  was  devoid  of  interest.  We  ex- 
isted merely.  The  bread  and  bacon  were  bare- 
ly eatable.  We  succeeded  in  exchanging  some 
greenbacks,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  ten  of 
Confederate  currency,  and  making  some  pur- 
chases, among  which  were  a  towel  for  eight  dol- 
lars and  a  comb  for  five. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  we  were  started 
for  Macon.  The  trip  was  made  in  passenger, 
box,  and  cattle  cars,  packed  to  their  utmost, 
and  those  who  could  not  be  jammed  inside  were 
put  on  the  top.  The  time  occupied  in  changing 
cars  and  waiting  at  the  different  stations  were 
the  only  relief  we  had  from  this  close  confine- 
ment— the  only  chances  to  stretch  our  cramped 
limbs  and  get  breaths  of  fresh  air;  yet  even 
then  avc  could  not  always  procure  water,  which 
we  needed  more  than  either.  The  journey  oc- 
cupied six  days,  one  day  and  night  being  passed 
in  the  Danville  prison,  and  one  night  in  Char- 
lotte, where  we  were  turned  into  a  vacant  lot, 
ten  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street,  all  over 
which  the  water  stood  in  pools. 

In  the  morning  I  was  refreshed  both  in  body 
and  in  spirit  by  the  gift  of  fresh  bread,  with  a 
cup  of  milk,  from  a  lady,  who  remarked,  "I 
wish  I  had  enough  for  all."  The  little  kind 
nesses,  trifling  though  they  may  seem,  are  the 
bright  spots  in  the  prisoner's  life,  the  oasis  in 
his  desert,  showing  him  the  sun  through  the 
black  cloud  over  his  head.  As  a  companion 
picture,  let  the  reader  imagine  the  lady  —  for 
such  she  doubtless  was  considered,  judging  by 
her  surroundings — who  stood  upon  the  piazza 
of  her  house,  and  testified  to  her  love  by  shak- 
ing both  her  fists  at  us  as  we  were  marched 
through  the  town. 

We  made  a  short  stay  at  Augusta,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  Captain  Bradford,  Provost  Mar- 
shal— a  son  of  the  Governor  of  Maryland — a  few 
of  us  were  permitted  to  go  into  the  city,  where 
we  made  a  few  purchases,  besides  indulging  in 
the  luxury  of  green  peas,  fresh  bread  and  but- 
ter, and  a  taste  of  the  "ardent,"  for  which  we 
paid  seventy  dollars.  At  the  depot  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  former  acquaintances  of  the  Gen- 
erals, hearing  of  their  presence,  called  ;  among 
them  was  ex-Governor  Cummings  of  Utah. 

Arriving  at  Macon  we  were  taken  to  the  of- 
fice of  Captain  Tabb,  commandant  of  the  pris- 
on, where  the  date  of  our  capture  was  registered, 
with  our  names,  and  our  pockets  gone  through 
with  in  a  very  unceremonious  manner.  Our 
self-constituted  banker  permitted  us  to  draw  on 
him  once  a  week  to  the  amount  of  ninety  dol- 
lars (Confederate),  taking  our  greenbacks  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  for  four  and  a  half  Confederate 
scrip.  On  entering  the  prison,  which  is  situated 
on  the  old  fair  grounds,  we  were  surrounded  by 
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its  inmates,  who  were  anxious  to  sec  if  they  had 
any  friends  in  the  new  arrivals,  and  to  hear  the 
news.  As  my  eyes  roved  over  the  motley  crew, 
hatless,  coatlcss,  shoeless,  in  every  stage  of  shab- 
bincss,  and  heard  the  cry  of  "Fresh  fish!"  as 
they  surged  around  us,  I  could  scarcely  believe 
that  they  were  officers,  and  that  we,  who  were 
now  comparatively  well  clothed,  might  become 
like  unto  them.  The  cry  of  "  Fresh  fish/1  which 
is  raised  upon  the  entrance  of  every  new  lot  of 
prisoners,  originated,  I  believe,  in  Lib  by,  and  is 
probably  a  Shaksperian  quotation  from  lb  my 
the  Eighth,  and  occurs  in  the  dialogue  between 
the  old  lady  and  Anne  Mullen.  "  And  you 
(O  fate!)  a  very  fresh  fish  here." 

The  prison  grounds  comprise  about  three 
acres,  surrounded  by 
a  high  fence,  outside 
of  which  a  platform 
runs  around,  upon 
which  the  sentinels 
are  posted  every  ten 
feet.  Inside,  about 
three  yards  from  the 
fence,  is  another, 
called  the  "dead 
line,"  which  prison- 
ers are  not  allowed 
to  approach  or  to 
touch  under  penal- 
ty of  being  shot. 
There  is  but  little 
shade ;  but  excel- 
lent water  was  sup- 
plied by  pumps,  and 
a  spring  filled  sunk- 
en tubs,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  grounds, 


where  we  bathed  and  did 
our  washing.  Our  shelter 
consisted  of  sheds,  or  rather 
roofs  of  boards,  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  feet  in  length  by 
twenty  wide,  which  had  been 
built  by  the  prisoners,  who 
were  provided  with  the  req- 
uisite tools,  nails,  and  lum- 
ber. One  structure,  a  little 
better  than  the  rest,  was 
used,  when  necessary,  for  a 
hospital,  and  one  end  parti- 
tioned off  for  general  offi- 
cers. To  facilitate  the  draw- 
ing of  rations,  the  getting 
of  wood  and  water  and  our 
letters,  the  prisoners  divided 
themselves  into  squads  of 
one  hundred  each,  under 
charge  of  the  senior  officer, 
who  was  assisted  by  an  ad- 
jutant and  commissary. 
These  squads  were  subdi- 
/ Jt^>  Tided  into  messes,  each  hav- 

ing a  commissary,  the  cook- 
ing being  done  by  the  mem- 
bers in  turn.  The  ration 
here  consisted  of  bacon  and  corn  meal,  or  for 
these  were  substituted  a  little  rice,  or  a  fewbrown 
beans,  with  occasional  issues  of  salt,  molasses, 
and  vinegar  in  homeopathic  doses.  From  the 
sutler  we  could  purchase  a  few  articles,  berries, 
and  vegetables  at  exorbitant  prices.  For  cooking 
utensils  the  following  were  given  each  squad  of  a 
hundred  men :  eight  skillets  (or  Dutch  Ovcnswith 
covers),  thirteen  mess-pans,  four  wooden  buckets, 
and  four  camp-kettles  ;  and  much  ingenuity  was 
displayed  in  the  building  of  chimneys  and  ov- 
ens. Corn  pones  and  cakes  were  the  standard 
dishes;  and  if  practice  makes  perfect,  every  of- 
ficer there  can  ring  all  the  changes  on  corn 
meal,  from  hasty-pudding  down,  and  put  Par- 
ker to  the  blush.     Cooking  out  of  doors  in  the 
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hot  sun,  the  rain,  or  the  wind,  every  soldier 
knows  is  not  conducive  to  amiability  ;  but  there 
for  the  first  time  I  learned  it  by  experience,  and 
henceforth  have  no  s\  mpathy  for  cross  cooks 
with  home  facilities.  How  many  times  have  I 
laughed  to  see  my  mess-mate  get  excited  over 
the  dinner  he  was  endeavoring  to  prepare,  wipe 
the  perspiration  from  his  face,  and  give  vent  to 
his  opinion  of  green  wood,  rice  which  would  not 
boil,  and  meat  which  would  never  grow  tender; 
and  how  often  has  he  had  his  revenge  as  I  poked 
over  fires  which  would  not  burn,  scorched  my 
fingers,  or  smouched  my  only  shirt !  If  an  oc- 
casional pan  was  kicked  over,  and  the  remains 
of  yesterday's  dinner  was  produced  for  to-day, 
the  mess  understood  it,  and  sympathized  with 
instead  of  scolding  the  cook. 

The  number  of  prisoners  increased  while  I 
was  in  Macon,  but  unfortunately  the  accommo- 
dations did  not ;  consequently  many  were  com- 
pelled to  go  without  any  shelter.  The  com- 
mandant, Captain  Tabb,  had  neither  energy 
nor  principle,  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  spirits, 
at  which  times  lie  was  more  arbitrary  than  ever, 
and  was,  in  fact,  utterly  unfitted  for  the  posi- 
tion. He  once,  at  the  request  of  a  prisoner, 
took  a  watch  and  chain  to  sell  for  four  hundred 
dollars — not  less.  After  a  considerable  time, 
when  questioned  as  to  the  matter,  he  said  he 
hacj  sold  them  for  two  hundred  dollars ;  and 
upon  being  asked  how  he  came  by  the  chain, 
which  he  was  then  wearing,  said  the  purchaser 
gave  it  to  him.  After  such  an  explanation  the 
officer  demanded  the  return  of  his  property,  or 
the  four  hundred  dollars,  threatening  to  expose 
the  affair  unless  it  was  complied  with ;  upon 
which  Captain  Tabb  abused  him  most  shame- 
fully, and  then  had  him  "bucked"  for  several 
hours,  after  which  the  articles  were  restored. 
We  were  all  very  glad  when  we  were  relieved 
from  the  petty  annoyances  to  which  he  subject- 
ed us,  by  his  being  superseded  by  Captain  Gibbs, 
a  gentleman,  who,  although  very  strict,  made 
us  no  promises  he  did  not  intend  to  fulfill. 

An  incident  occurred  shortly  after  Captain 
Gibbs  assumed  command  which  did  not  en- 
courage us  to  hope  we  had  fallen  into  better 
hands.  Just  at  dark  of  the  11th  of  June  an 
officer  of  the  Forty-fifth  New  York  Volunteers, 
returning  from  the  spring  where  he  had  been 
bathing,  was  shot  by  one  of  the  guards  and 
lived  but  a  few  hours.  Those  who  were  near 
could  assign  no  reason  for  the  act  but  the  in- 
tention to  commit  a  deliberate  murder,  as  he 
was  not  near  the  "dead  line."  The  senior 
officer  in  camp  wrote  Captain  Gibbs,  request- 
ing an  investigation  of  the  circumstances,  and 
the  communication  was  returned  with  the  fol- 
lowing indorsement,  "Such  investigation  as 
may  by  me  be  deemed  proper  will  be  made  in 
this  case ;  and  it  shall  be  more  complete  than 
in  the  cases  of  Confederate  officers  murdered  by 
negro  troops  at  Fort  M 'Henry  and  elsewhere." 

Cooking,  eating,  washing,  and  mending  oc- 
cupying but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  day  one  seeks  in  every  direction  for  amuse- 
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ment  or  occupation,  and  Macon  was  in  these 
respects  like  the  other  places  in  which  I  was 
subsequently  confined.  The  papers  were  soon 
read ;  and  filled,  as  all  Southern  papers  are, 
with  stupid  invective,  pompous  bombast,  or 
garbled  accounts  of  battles,  they  were  not  very 
amusing.  Later  in  the  year,  while  Sherman 
was  on  his  way  to  Savannah,  and  we  were 
eager  for  every  word  of  news  good  or  bad,  the 
papers  were  withheld  from  us.  Books,  wheth- 
er strangers  or  old  friends,  were  always  wel- 
come. Some  took  up  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages, some  tried  to  rub  up  mathematics, 
some  sketched  or  gave  lessons  to  others,  some 
practiced  music,  formed  glee  clubs,  or  bought 
violins  and  flutes  with  which  to  accompany  the 
singers.  All  the  games  of  cards,  chess,  etc., 
were  the  quiet  pastimes,  while  the  more  active 
were  cricket,  wicket,  quoit-pitching,  gymnas- 
tics, and  wood-splitting,  which,  owing  to  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  ground,  were  more 
rarely  indulged  in.  There  were  three  chap- 
lains among  us,  and  services  were  held  on  Sun- 
day and  once  at  least  during  the  week,  which 
were  well  attended.  Captain  Tabb  was  once 
so  impudent  as  to  request  that  the  prayer  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would  be 
omitted ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  insult. 

Our  surgeons,  of  whom  there  were  a  number, 
examined  and  prescribed  for  those  who  answered 
the  "sick  call,"  and  the  medicines  were  sent  in 
from  the  hospital  outside  the  stockade,  or  the 
seriously  ill  were  sent  there.  The  scarcity  of 
surgeons  and  of  physicians  is  very  much  felt  in 
the  South,  and  the  supply  of  medicines,  even 
among  their  own  soldiers,  entirely  unequal  to 
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the  demand.  At  our  request  one  of  our  num- 
ber, Dr.  W  -,  was  allowed  to  take  charge  of 

our  prison  hospital — just  alluded  to — a  building 
capable  of  accommodating  forty  patients,  togeth- 
er with  the  nurses  and  attendants,  who  were 
volunteers  from  our  number.  Application  was 
made  for  the  parole  of  some  of  our  enlisted  men 
for  this  duty,  but  it  was  refused,  and  the  volun- 
teers from  among  the  officers  did  the  duty  no- 
bly and  faithfully.  A  small  shanty  was  built 
for  a  cook-house,  an  oven  in  which  wheat-bread 
was  baked  every  day,  and  such  supplies  as  could 
be  obtained  were  procured  through  the  rebel 
surgeon,  who  was  nominally  in  charge.  Some- 
times for  a  week  there  would  not  be  medicines 
of  any  kind  in  the  hospital.  The  most  plentiful 
was  a  sort  of  bitters,  made  from  native  roots  and 
barks,  which  was  considered  a  good  tonic,  and 
a  kind  of  opium  was  also  manufactured  by  the 
women.  Whisky  was  occasionally  to  be  had ; 
quinine,  worth  $400  the  ounce,  very  seldom; 
in  short,  many  a  life  was  lost  there,  which,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been 
prolonged  could  proper  drugs  have  been  ob- 
tained. The  prevailing  diseases  were  dysen- 
tery, malarial  fever,  typhoid,  and  scurvy  ;  the 
first,  in  all  its  varied  forms,  existed  to  a  fearful 
extent;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  two-thirds  of 
our  number  were  suffering  from  it,  in  many  of 
whom  it  assumed  a  chronic  form,  which  only 
change  of  air  and  diet  can  cure.  Jt  was  always 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  we  escaped  con- 
tagious sickness  ;  for  our  low  diet,  want  of  v< - 
tables,  ami  the  bad  air  consequent  upon  our 
crowded  condition,  seemed  to  supply  all  the  re- 
quirements and  make  that  type  of  disease  inevi- 
table. Unsupplied  as  the  hospital  was  with  the 
necessities  which  the  ills  of  the  llesh  demand,  it 
was  quiet,  neat,  and  clean,  with  cotton  beds 
raised  from  the  ground,  and  for  these  reaSQBl  a 
haven  of  rest  for  the  sufferers.  I  speak  from 
experience,  for  an  attack  of  fever  compiled  me 
to  become  an  inmate  during  the  month  of  July. 

Before  entirely  recovering  from  my  indisposi- 
tion I  left  the  hospital  in  company  with  many 
others,  some  of  whom  were  scarcely  able  to  bear 
the  change,  in  order  to  make  room  for  some 
twenty  of  our  enlisted  men  who  were  suffering 
from  wounds,  and  had  been  brought  from  some 
other  hospital  and  laid  in  the  open  space  before 
ours.  Only  a  few  days  previous  a  lot  had  been 
sent  off  to  Andersonvillc,  of  whom  Dr.  Parker 
remarked  at  the  time  that  it  would  be  the  means 
of  their  death.    And  yet  he  sent  them  away. 

I  must  not  forget  the  Fourth  of  July  which 
we  spent  in  the  Macon  prison.  We  welcomed 
it  with  hearty  cheers  and  the  national  airs,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  assembled  in  and  around  the 
main  building — sung  the  Star-Spangled  Banner, 
after  which  prayer  was  offered  and  speeches  made 
by  different  officers.  While  we  were  singing  a 
tiny  American  flag,  which  some  one  had  evi- 
dently carried  as  a  keepsake,  was  raised  over  the 
crowd,  and,  after  the  chorus,  was  greeted  with 
nine  cheers  as  hearty  as  ever  came  from  the 
throats  of  those  who  have  fought  under  its  stars 


I  and  stripes.    While  Colonel    was  in  the 

midst  of  his  remarks  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
officer  of  the  day  with  orders  from  Captain 
Gibbs  for  us  to  disperse.  Immediately  he  was 
seen  some  one  cried,  "Put  that  flag  out  of 

sight ! "  To  which  Colonel  replied,  "  Don't 

touch  that  flag!"  In  response  to  which  remark 
a  murmur  of  approbation  rose  from  every  one 
present,  as  they  glanced  from  the  flag  to  the 
officer,  who,  after  delivering  his  order,  looked 
up  at  it  for  an  instant,  hesitated,  then  turned 
about  and  retired  to  his  quarters.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  been  safe  for  him  to  have 
attempted  to  take  it  down,  and  he  certainly  had 
good  sense  not  even  to  suggest  its  removal.  I 
wish  that  every  Northern  Copperhead  could  have 
heard  the  remarks  of  loyal  men  there  that  day. 
Many  of  them  had  been  for  more  than  a  year  in 
Southern  prisons  and  dungeons — some  for  a 
part  of  the  time  in  close  confinement  and  irons ; 
yet  they  uttered  no  words  against  the  integrity 
of  the  Government,  spoke  not  of  compromise, 
breathed  no  complaint ;  but  counseled  the  same 
patriotism  which  led  them  into  the  field,  tho 
same  submission,  even  unto  death  if  necessary, 
in  the  foil  assurance  that,  whether  death  came 
to  them  there,  or  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
they  would  be  remembered  among  those  who 
laid  their  lives  on  Freedom's  altar. 

Toward  the  lat  tor  part  of  July  it  was  rumored 

that  we  were  to  be  removed  to  Charleston  and 

Savannah,  and  soon  a  lot  was  sent  away.  AboW 
this  time  Stoneman  made  his  famous  raid,  and 
another  lot  were  started  on  the  29th  inst.,  but 

'  brought  back  for  fear  he  would  recapture  them. 
Great  was  the  excitement  among  us  about  this 
time,  which  was  brought  to  a  climax  on  the  1st 
of  August,  when  ( leneral  Stoneman  and  his  stall 
were  added  to  our  number.  On  the  11th  of 
August,  in  company  with  about  six  hundred 

J  others,  I  was  started  for  Charleston.  Packed  in 
box  cars,  fifty  officers  and  five  guards  in  each, 
we  suffered  intensely  from  heat  and  thirst. 
One  of  the  best  plans  that  was  perhaps  ever  ma- 

'  turcd  by  a  company  of  prisoners  was  arranged, 
to  be  carried  into  operation  on  a  train  that  went 
a  few  days  before  ours.    A  secret  society  was 

!  organized,  with  initiation  oaths,  pass-words,  and 
grips  ;  the  members  divided  into  companies  and 
squads,  with  proper  officers,  and  maps  of  the 
country  were  obtained,  to  be  ready  when  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  escape.  Such  an  opportunity, 
it  was  decided,  was  to  be  found  while  being 
taken  to  Charleston,  and  the  work  of  each  squad 
was  determined  upon  and  matured.  At  a  pre- 
concerted signal,  to  be  given  at  some  way-sta- 
tion, the  guards  inside  and  outside  the  cars  were 
to  be  seized,  their  arms  and  ammunition  se- 
cured ;  while  another  party,  familiar  with  the 

'  working  of  an  engine,  were  to  secure  the  en- 
gineer, fireman,  and  guard  on  the  locomo- 

'  tive,  and  another  look  out  for  the  artillery,  in 

1  case  there  should  be  a  gun  on  a  platform  car 

!  in  rear  of  the  train,  as  was  customary.  The 
overpowering  of  the  sentinels  in  and  upon  the 
cars  was  a  very  easy  matter,  for  they  were 
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Georgia  militia,  many  of  whom  would  not  even 
have  made  a  show  of  resistance,  and  some  of 
them  did  that  night  lie  down  and  sleep,  leaving 
their  muskets  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  ;  and  I 
am  informed  that,  in  several  instances,  their 
cartridges  were  emptied  from  their  boxes  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  work.  The  train,  in  event  of 
success,  was  to  have  been  stopped  near  Poco- 
.  taligo  Bridge,  from  which  General  Foster's  lines 
might  easily  have  been  reached,  being  then  only 
ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.  But  the  signal  nev- 
er was  given.  Why  it  was  not  I  have  never 
heard  explained  ;  but  it  is  said  that  some  word 
or  act  put  the  officer  in  charge  on  his  guard,  and 
that  he  run  the  train  at  the  top  of  its  speed, 
without  a  stoppage,  directly  to  the  city. 

The  thoughts  which  are  always  uppermost  in 
a  prisoner's  mind  are  of  exchange  and  escape ; 
and  could  the  many  projects  which  are  discussed 
or  put  in  train  be  successful,  the  Confederacy 
would  have  few  besides  the  sick  prisoners  to 
guard.  At  Lynchburg  two,  to  my  knowledge, 
procured  rebel  uniforms,  walked  out  past  the 
guard,  and  safely  reached  our  own  lines.  While 
en  route  to  Macon  several  escaped  by  cutting 
holes  through  the  bottom  of  the  car  and  jump- 
ing out.  At  Macon  one  blacked  his  face  and 
passed  out  as  a  negro  workman  ;  another  bribed 
the  colored  driver  of  the  sutler's  wagon,  and  was 
taken  out  in  a  box;  while  a  third  clung  under 
the  body  of  the  same  wagon,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  away.  It  was  quite  safe  to  bribe  any  of 
the  guards  and  procure  a  gray  uniform,  and 
quite  as  easy  to  get  outside  the  prison  grounds, 
but  the  trouble  only  then  commenced,  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traveled  before  reaching  a  place  of 
safety  being  very  great.  Men  were  compelled 
to  seek  somewhere  for  food;  and  unless  they 
could  meet  some  of  the  slaves — who  were  almost 
invariably  friendly,  and  ready  to  lend  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power — were  liable  to  be  be- 
trayed ;  besides  which,  the  news  of  all  escapes 
were  spread  throughout  all  the  region  round, 
and  men  turned  out  with  blood-hounds  to  hunt 
the  game,  delighting  in  the  sport ;  so  that  of  all 
who  started  but  a  very  few  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing their  object. 

Tunneling  was  tried  to  a  great  extent.  In 
all  I  presume  eight  or  ten  were  commenced, 
and  three  were  projected  at  one  time — all  to 
come  out  at  different  points.  The  work,  of 
course,  was  only  carried  on  at  night,  and  as  the 
tools  used  around  camp  in  the  day  were  care- 
fully removed  at  dark,  the  only  implements  were 
knives,  spoons,  tin  cups,  and  the  hands.  Only 
one  could  work  at  a  time;  and  it  may  be  imag- 
ined that,  in  a  hole  two  feet  square  or  there- 
abouts and  six  feet  underground,  it  was  any 
thing  but  light  work.  The  mouth  of  the  tun- 
nel was  in  some  one  of  the  sheds,  and  easily 
covered  during  the  day,  while  the  dirt  taken  out 
was  scattered  about  in  the  various  dirt-heaps, 
or  where  the  wells  were  then  being  dug,  or 
thrown  into  the  brook.  Two  of  these  tunnels 
were  brought  to  completion,  so  that  they  might 
have  been  used  any  night ;  but  it  was  deemed 


safe  to  wait  until  the  third  and  largest  was 
finished,  and  we  confidently  expected  that  in  a 
few  mornings  some  seven  hundred  of  us  would 
be  running  at  large,  when  some  one,  to  obtain 
favor  with  the  commandant  of  the  prison,  re- 
vealed the  plot,  and  we  were  all  suddenly  called 
off  to  one  end  of  the  camp,  a  guard  thrown 
across,  and  search  was  made  which  unmasked 
our  work,  and  dashed  our  hopes  of  weeks  to  the 
earth.  The  traitor  did  his  work  well ;  we  hope 
his  reward  was  all  he  asked. 

Of  exchange  I  may  as  well  say  something 
here.   It  was  a  perpetual  theme  of  conversation, 
and  rumor  with  her  thousand  tongues  was  ever 
busy  among  us.    Even  the  wildest  and  most 
improbable  of  stories  were  not  unworthy  of  dis- 
cussion, and  even  the  breathing  of  the  word,  if 
it  was  but  to  ask  some  one  to  exchange  a  pair 
of  trowsers  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  would  bring  the 
cry — which  would  be  taken  up  far  and  near — 
"Louder  on  exchange!"    In  Charleston  the 
excitement  was  greatly  increased  by  the  ex- 
change of  fifty  general  nnd  field  officers  in  Au- 
gust— that  of  the  surgeons  and  naval  officers  in 
September,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  between 
General  Sherman  and  Hood.    Once  at  Macon, 
and  again  at  Charleston,  attempts  were  made  bv 
certain  men  to  get  up  petitions,  asking  Mr. 
Davis  to  allow  a  committee  to  be  paroled  and 
sent  North,  to  represent  to  our  Government  the 
"fearful  condition  of  our  enlisted  men"  confined 
in  Southern  prisons.    I  am  proud  to  record  that 
both  were  failures  ;  that  the  majority  refused  to,^ 
petition  on  the  ground  that  their  faith  in  ourl 
Government  was  sufficient  for  them  to  believe 
it  was  doing  all  for  the  best;  and  although  that 
at  Macon  was  forwarded  on  a  minority — a  very 
small  minority — of  names,  it  was  never  heard 
from.    At  Charleston  the  second  attempt  orig- 
inated with  an  officer  whose  term  of  service  had 
expired  ;  but  at  a  meeting  called  he  and  his 
friends  had  some  home  truths  thrust  upon  them, 
and  were  informed,  if  they  were  previously  ig- 
norant, of  certain  duties  which,  as  officers  of  the 
army,  they  owed  to  their  country — the  result 
of  which  was  that  no  more  petitions  were  heard 
of.    Here  the  majority  testified  in  something 
more  weighty  than  words  to  their  loyalty,  to 
their  willingness  to  remain,  to  end  their  lives  in 
captivity,  if  those  who  were  at  the  head  or  a't--^ 
fairs  thought  it  best  for  the  cause  that  there 
should  be  no  general  exchange,  or  if  one  could 
not  be  arranged  without  conceding  a  point  to 
the  enemy.  On  "  special  exchanges"  the  feeling 
was  almost  universal  in  their  condemnation. 
Not  that  any  of  us  were  not  glad  to  get  away 
under  that  rule,  but  we  could  not  but  pity  those 
who  have  been  there  eighteen  months,  and  had 
seen  tens,  twenties,  and  thirties  leave  them-- 
men  who  had  not  been  there  perhaps  thirty 
days.    The  same  principle  is  involved-  in  the 
exchange  of  fifty  as  of  fifty  thousand  ;  and  why 
then  should  not  those  who  have  been  so  long 
sufferers  be  taken  in  preference  to  those  just 
arrived  ? 

We  reached  Charleston  on  the  morning  of 
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August  13,  and  were  kept  waiting  a  long  time 
in  the  street,  when  I  procured  some  fresh  figs, 
bread,  and  milk,  and,  seated  on  the  curb-stone, 
made  an  excellent  breakfast.  We  were  marched 
to  the  work-house,  "counted  in,"  and  as  the 
heavy  grated  doors  closed  behind  us,  I  realized 
for  the  first  time  what  it  was  to  be  in  durance 
vile.  The  work-house  (from  the  outside)  is  a 
fine-looking  building,  built  on  three  sides  of  a 
square,  with  two  towers  which  give  it  quite  an 
imposing  appearance.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
brick.  My  curiosity  never  prompted  me  to  wan- 
der through  its  labyrinth  of  corridors,  staircases, 
and  halls,  for  knowing  it  was  all  cells  above  and 
dungeons  below  ground,  a  little  of  that  style 
was  sufficient.  Turn  with  me  from  the  main 
entrance,  ascend  a  dark,  narrow,  spiral  stair- 
case—  admitting  the  passage  of  but  one  at  a 
time — to  the  second-floor,  and  into  the  cell  with 
heavily  grated  windows,  which  is  the  space  al- 
lotted to  four  Yankee  officers,  constituting  "one 
mess."  There  is  neither  chair  nor  table,  the 
floor  is  both  our  seat  by  day  and  our  bed  by 
night.  Here  we  passed  seventeen  days,  and 
wretched  days  they  were.  Our  only  cooking 
utensils  were  a  small  tin  pail,  which  one  of  our 
number  fortunately  brought  with  him,  and  an 
old  hoe  which  we  picked  up,  and  fried  both 
cakes  and  meat  upon.  The  water  was  scarce 
and  bad,  with  poor  facilities  for  washing  and 
bathing,  while  the  yard  was  so  filthy  that  we 
cared  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  permission  to 
enter  it. 

The  sutler  charged  exorbitant  prices  for  every 


article,  and  little  chance  for  purchasing  outside 
was  afforded.  Books  we  had  not,  nor  could  any 
be  had,  amusement  of  all  kinds  seemed  denied, 
and  I  was  always  glad  when  night  came  that  I 
might  seek  oblivion  in  sleep,  although  to  seek 
was  not  always  to  find,  for  myriads  of  mosqui- 
toes and  oppressive  heat  generally  kept  me  toss- 
ing until,  worn  out,  I  slept  from  exhaustion. 
Well  remembered  are  the  nights  passed  upon 
that  floor,  with  the  beautiful  harvest  moon  pour- 
ing her  light  through  the  gratings,  shining  ever 
quietly,  no  matter  whether  I  smoked  and  thought, 
tossed  and  fretted,  or  slept  and  dreamed.  Near 
by  the  work-house  is  the  jail,  into  the  yard  of 
which  we  could  look,  from  the  left  wing,  and 
the  sight  of  the  three  hundred  and  odd  prisoners 
there  assured  us  that  our  lot  was  not  the  hard- 
est, and  afforded  a  trifle  of  consolation.  They 
were  associated  with  characters  of  all  descrip- 
tions, thieves,  assassins,  prostitutes — both  black 
and  white ;  many  living  in  tents  in  the  yard, 
many  without  any  shelter,  and  those  with  whom 
we  communicated  complained  of  short  rations, 
which  we  were  not  subjected  to,  for  ours  were 
what  might  be  called  sufficient,  and  of  fair  qual- 
ity, including  frequent  issues  of  meat. 

Three  hundred  of  our  officers  were  in  the  Ma- 
rine Hospital,  on  the  same  square,  which  rumor 
proclaimed  to  be  a  very  nice  place,  and  as  many 
more  were  at  the  Roper  Hospital,  where  I  was 
anxious  to  go  that  I  might  meet  and  be  with  my 
friends.  Not  receiving  any  reply  to  numerous 
applications  for  my  removal,  I  had  about  given 
up  the  hope  of  change,  when  the  welcome  order 
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came,  and  the  evening  of 
September  4  found  me  with- 
in its  walls. 

The  Roper  Hospital  is  a 
brick  structure,  finished  in 
mastic,  on  the  corner  of 
Queen  and  Marych  streets, 
is  three  stories  in  height, 
with  a  tower  at  each  end, 
and  one  on  either  side  of 
the  centre  door.  A  garden 
extends  the  entire  front  of 
the  building,  is  inclosed  by 
an  iron  fence,  and  gave  ev- 
idence of  former  care  and 
cultivation  ;  but  weeds  and 
plebeian  shrubs  were  fast 
crowding  upon  the  rare  trees 
and  plants  it  contains.  In 
the  rear  is  the  Insane  Asy- 
lum, where  some  officers 
were  quartered,  and  of  which 
we  had  full  range ;  and  on 
the  right  is  the  Medical  Col- 
lege. We  were  permitted 
to  burn  the  gas  until  nine 
o'clock  p.m.,  which  luxury 
we  fully  enjoyed  and  appre- 
ciated, serving  as  it  did  to 
make  the  evening  pass  quick- 
ly and  pleasantly.  I  should 
not  omit  to  speak  of  the  long 
piazza  at  the  front,  on  which 
I  have  spent  so  many  hours 
with  my  pipe  for  my  com- 
panion. 
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The  burned  district  was  the  foreground  of  the 
picture  which  there  became  so  familiar  to  me ; 
and  on  the  moonlight  nights  the  weird  shadows 
which  fell  around  the  smoked  ruins  were,  in  the 
dead  quiet  of  midnight,  enough  to  cany  me  in 
dreams  to  the  cities  whose  foundations  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  history,  and  in  whose  streets 
the  foot  of  the  traveler  alone  resounds.  Dimly 
rising  on  the  left  hand  were  the  ruins  of  the 
Cathedral. 

11 A  crumbling  tower  now  remains 
With  scars  of  fire  and  water  stains, 
To  show  where  stood  the  house  of  God." 

Beyond,  the  Ashley  flowed  calmly  to  the  sea, 
shining  as  a  silver  sheet ;  and  gazing  now  here 
and  now  there,  into  the  shadow  or  far  away  to 
the  light,  I  sat  and  thought,  with  nothing  but 
the  footfall  of  the  sentinel  or  his  cry  "All's 
well !"  to  break  the  stillness.  But  no,  there  was 
sometimes  an  interruption,  and  a  not  unpleasant 
one,  coming  as  a  flash  far  off  in  the  horizon, 
and  soon  as  a  heavy,  dull  rumble  to  the  ear. 
It  was  a  gun  ;  perhaps  the  Swamp  Angel,  per- 
haps irom  "Wagner.  Away  up  among  the  stars 
the  practiced  eye  may  discover  the  iron  messen- 
ger which  it  sends,  and  follow  it  as  you  would  a 
meteor,  in  its  ascent,  its  graceful  curve,  and  its 
downward  flight,  until,  coming  so  near  that  it 
\makes  one  hold  his  breath,  you  hear  the  whiz. 
Hie  crash,  and  the  explosion.  Yet  I  bade  these 
\arful  visitors  welcome,  for  they  are  just  from 
"  our  guns,"  from  under  the  old  flag,  and  even 
the  smell  of  the  powder  has  a  refreshing  tend- 
ency. One  day  a  fire  broke  out  close  by  the 
hospital,  which  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  Gen- 


eral Foster  than  he  opened  all  his  guns.  The 
prisoners  crowded  to  the  windows,  and  as  shell 
after  shell  came  crashing  down  in  close  prox- 
imity, frightening  the  darkey  firemen  so  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  any  work  out  of 
them,  we  raised  cheer  upon  cheer,  which  were 
not  abated  when  one  shell  burst  directly  over 
us,  and  a  piece  came  whizzing  into  the  room, 
wounding  slightly  one  of  our  number. 

"  Our  market"  at  the  Roper  was  quite  an  in- 
stitution, and  a  very  important  one,  as  it  im- 
proved our  diet  and  preserved  our  health  thereby. 
Prisoners,  as  a  general  thing,  "go  to  bed  and 
rise  with  the  lark,"  and  from  early  dawn  flocked 
to  the  front  gate  to  buy  the  morning  papers — the 
Courier  or  Mercury  —  price  twenty-five  cents. 
After  the  news-boys  came  the  milk-women,  who 
for  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  quart  would  sell 
any  quantity,  watered  to  the  taste  (of  the  seller), 
with  which  the  bread  at  one  dollar  a  loaf  could 
be  washed  down.  Later  in  the  morning  the 
women  and  children  begin  to  collect  on  the 
opposite  curb-stone  with  eggs,  butter,  potatoes, 
fruits,  yams,  ground-nuts,  dumplings,  and  pas- 
try, and  there  until  night  a  brisk  traffic  would 
be  kept  up  through  the  medium  of  the  men  of 
the  guard  who  were  off  duty.  If  we  had  not 
funds  to  buy  we  could  trade  off  our  rations,  and 
at  least  get  a  change  of  diet.  Who  will  not 
long  remember  "old  Aunty"  sitting  behind  her 
waiter  of  shrimps,  or  basket  of  potatoes,  her 
pleasant  "  good-mor'n,  massa,"  and  her  genial 
smile  inviting  your  custom  ;  or  neat,  tidy  Sarah 
at  her  table  covered  with  pies,  cakes,  etc. ;  the 
black-eyed  little  Mary  and  her  companion  Vir- 
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ginia  ready  to  run  to  the  store,  or  take  the 
clothes  of  those  who  reveled  in  more  than  one 
suit  out  to  the  washer-woman;  and  "see  me 
quick  and  le'me  go,"  as  the  old  thin-faced  black 
wench,  who  was  always  cross  and  in  a  hurry  was 
called,  because  of  her  frequent  exclamation  ? 

We  were  "on 'Change"  there — not  dabbling  in 
stocks,  and  little  interested  in  the  price  of  gold, 
but  getting  the  gossip  from  the  women  and  the 
guards,  enjoying  our  pipes,  or  eating  pies,  fruit, 
or  nuts.  At  Charleston  our  money  was  not 
taken  from  us — those  who  had  a  balance  in  "the 
bank"  at  Macon  when  they  left  have  it  there 
yet — their  banker  not  having  remitted  as  he 
promised  to  do.  Greenbacks  we  exchanged  for 
five  and  six  to  one,  gold  at  nineteen  and  twenty. 
Some  prisoners,  to  increase  their  income,  took 
up  the  trades :  and  there  was  a  tinman,  who 
stripped  all  the  gutters  off  the  building  to  make 
tin  pails  ;  a  tailor,  who  sowed  tares  and  reaped 
wheat  in  the  form  of  bread  ;  a  shoemaker,  who 
cared  for  our  spies — for  a  consideration ;  and 
a  barber,  who  beautified  our  other  extremity — 
all  of  whom  were  very  useful  and  valuable  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  We  received  our  mails 
more  regularly,  another  inexpressible  comfort. 
When  I  went  there  no  letters  had  reached  me 
from  home  since  my  capture,  and  others  had 
been  many  months  in  anxious  expectation  and 
suspense,  knowing  there  must  be  letters  lying 
somewhere  in  the  Confederacy  for  them.  Ah, 
those  letters !  Can  any  one  ever  tell  what  they 
are  to  a  prisoner,  those  short  pages  of  love,  of 
consolation,  of  condolence?    One  little  page! 


but  to  him  it  contains  more  than  is  written 
thereon  with  the  pen.  It  brings  the  touch  of 
the  father,  the  voice  of  the  mother,  the  breath 
of  the  beloved,  perhaps  the  prattle  of  children, 
or  it  may  bring  volumes  of  sadness.  In  answer, 
the  little  you  are  permitted  to  write  seems  of  no 
use  ;  and  when  you  remember  that  there  can  be 
no  privacy  about  it,  no  respected  seal,  one  great 
charm  is  removed,  and  confining  yourself  to 
plain  matter  of  fact  you  feel  it  scarcely  worth 
while  to  send  it  when  finished.  The  cry,  "  Fall 
in  for  the  mail!"  was  the  first  intimation  we  ever 
had  of  their  arrival,  and  then  came  a  rush. 
Books,  games,  mending,  cooking,  and  eating 
were  left  unfinished  and  uncared  for;  drowsy 
sleepers  are  aroused  by  their  companions ;  and 
all  clustered  around  the  door  where  stood  the 
man  with  the  precious  documents  in  his  hands. 
As  soon  as  quiet  ensued  he  commenced  to  call 
the  names,  to  which  every  fortunate  man  there 
present  cried  Here  !  and  in  response  to  others 
some  one  would  answer  "  in  work-house,"  "  the 
hospital,"  or  "the  jail,"  and  not  unfrequently 
came  the  reply — half-stifled — "dead."  The  let- 
ters all  distributed,  the  happy  men  turn  away 
to  find  some  quiet  place  in  which  to  read  theirs, 
and  to  talk  over  the  news  with  some  friend,  and 
the  disappointed  ones  to  book,  work,  or  sleep, 
to  chew  the  bitter  cud  and  nurse  a  hope  for  bet- 
ter luck  next  time. 

About  the  first  of  October  the  yellow- fever 
made  itself  known  in  our  midst.  That  we  should, 
be  instantly  moved  not  humanity  alone  but  the; 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city  demanded,  and 
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immediate  steps  were  taken  toward  that  end. 
The  order  was  to  me  unwelcome,  for  I  knew  an- 
other place  could  not  be  found  where  so  much 
comfort  could  be  had,  so  much  kindness  shown 
us,  as  in  the  Roper  Hospital.  On  the  5th  of 
October  about  six  hundred  of  us  were  ordered 
to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  move,  and  im- 
mediately a  busy  scene  commenced,  for  every 
one  was  determined  to  take  away  every  article 
of  property  he  possessed.  Fortunate  it  proved 
that  we  did  so.  The  market-women  turned  out 
en  masse  when  they  got  wind  of  the  proceeding, 
and,  as  we  made  our  last  bargains,  we  were 
greeted  with,  "I'se  right  sorry  you'se  gwine, 
massa,"  or  "  Old  aunty  done  used  up  now,  mas- 
sa,"  and  similar  expressions  of  regret ;  and  well 
they  might  regret  our  departure,  for  our  stay 
had  been  no  small  profit  to  them. 

Certainly  no  such  motley  crew  as  ours  ever 
passed  through  King  Street  before.  Moving- 
day  in  New  York  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  com- 
parison. Every  thing  we  had  purchased,  or 
that  had  been  given  us,  in  the  line  of  furniture 
and  of  cooking  utensils,  were  brought  along. 
Chairs,  stools,  tables,  kettles,  pans,  and  pots, 
were  strung  upon  poles,  or  thrown  over  our 
shoulders,  while  here  and  there  appeared  a  dark- 
ey who  had  been  impressed  and  loaded  for  the 
occasion,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  column  followed 
two  wagons  loaded  with  ''sundries."  At  the 
depot  we  were  packed  in  box-cars  after  the  usu- 
al manner — the  whistle  shrieked,  and  we  were 
"off  from  Charleston."  Many  made  their  es- 
cape that  night  by  jumping  out  the  doors,  or 
knocking  the  boards  off  from  the  ends  of  the 
cars. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  arrived  in  Co- 
lumbia, and  were  corralled  near  the  depot,  ex- 
posed to  a  scorching  sun,  from  which  we  could 
find  no  shade.  Most  of  us  had  no  rations,  and 
naturally  were  quite  hungry,  rushing  eagerly  aft- 
er every  lot  of  bread  brought  for  sale.  One 
young  lady,  who  was  looking  at  us  from  a  house 
near  by,  seeing  our  desire  for  something  to  eat, 
burst  out  crying,  exclaiming,  "  Poor  fellows, 
they  are  so  hungry !"  God  bless  her  for  a  kind, 
sympathizing  heart ! 

I  saw  in  a  box-car  near  by  a  family  of  refu- 
gees from  Tennessee  living,  consisting  of  father, 
mother,  five  children  (two  of  them  young  ladies), 
and  an  aged  grandmother.  The  furniture  and 
neatness  of  their  poor  shelter,  as  well  as  their 
conversation  and  manners,  gave  evidence  that 
they  were  people  of  refinement  who  had  seen 
happier  days.  I  afterward  found  that  theirs 
was  no  unusual  case,  and  saw  a  train  of  thirty 
cars  occupied  by  the  same  class  of  unfortunates. 
In  the  afternoon  we  were  moved  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  placed  under  the  guard  of  the  cadets 
from  the  military  school,  who,  although  boys, 
were  well-drilled  soldiers,  reminding  me  more 
of  our  own  men  than  any  I  had  seen  in  the 
South.  One  of  our  number  received  a  severe 
illustration  of  their  discipline  in  the  shape  of  a 
bayonet  wound  in  the  back,  for  passing  outside 
the  line  to  get  a  melon.   At  night  a  severe  rain 


storm  came  up,  and  we  were  soon  soaked  through) 
and  remained  so,  unable  to  sleep,  but  consoling 
ourselves  with  song  until  the  morning,  when  one 
hard- tack  was  issued  to  each  man  (for  which,  I 
venture  to  say,  each  man  was  thankful),  and 
that  was  our  breakfast. 

At  about  10  a.m.  we  were  marched  three 
miles  beyond  the  town,  and  turned  into  a  lot 
of  about  five  acres  of  what  had  been  a  pine 
grove,  but  most  of  the  trees  had  been  cut  down. 
The  guard  and  artillery- — two  pieces — were  post- 
ed, and  we  were  in  our  new  camp — an  open  field 
without  shelter  or  means  of  providing  it ;  many 
without  coats  or  blankets,  and  here  we  looked 
forward  to  the  winter — especially  those  in  ill 
health — as  a  cheerless,  hopeless  prospect.  There 
was  neither  wood  nor  water  to  be  had  in  camp, 
and  only  six  were  permitted  to  go  out  at  a  time 
for  either,  and  the  same  rule  applied  to  attend- 
ing the  calls  of  nature  ;  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  there  were  some  1500  prisoners,  the 
harshness  of  this  rule  will  be  evident.  Later, 
the  guard  was  thrown  out  so  as  to  take  in  the 
brook  and  wood.  At  first  we  had  to  pick  up  all 
the  wood  we  burned ;  but  after  some  weeks 
about  a  dozen  hatchets  and  axes  were  furnished 
for  the  use  of  all,  which  were  found  very  useful, 
although  the  largest  portion  had  not  strength 
enough  to  use  them  very  effectually.  Some, 
who  were  very  sick,  were  taken  to  the  hospital 
in  the  town,  where  for  a  time  they  were  well 
cared  for ;  but  one  afternoon  they  were  turned 
out  to  make  room  for  some  of  their  own  wound- 
ed, marched  the  three  miles  to  the  camp,  and 
turned  in  among  us  to  endure  or  to  die;  which, 
I  think,  our  captors  little  cared. 

To  provide  shelter  was  naturally  the  desire 
and  work  of  every  one,  bringing  into  play  Yan- 
kee ingenuity,  and  what  in  the  army  surpasses 
even  that  in  the  architectural  line — soldier's  in- 
genuity, which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  shan- 
ties above  ground  and  shanties  below  ground, 
of  boughs,  of  limbs,  of  bark,  of  blankets — if  men 
were  lucky  enough  to  have  them  to  spare — and 
of  old  bedticks  from  the  Roper,  all  thrown  to- 
gether promiscuously,  presenting  a  singular  al- 
though not  un picturesque  appearance,  and  form- 
ing a  labyrinth  through  which,  I  learned  by  ex- 
perience, it  was  not  easy  for  a  man  to  find  his 
way  after  dark.  I  should  not  omit  to  say  that 
there  were  a  few  huts,  built  substantially  of  logs, 
by  men  able  to  use  and  understanding  how  to 
use  the  axe,  in  which  were  fire-places  and  chim- 
neys built  of  mud  and  sticks,  but  they  were  few 
— the  palaces  of  the  city  of  poverty.  The  shan- 
ty of  "my  mess"  was  a  bedtick  arranged  over  a 
pole  in  the  form  of  a  tent,  the  sides  and  back 
thatched  with  pine  boughs.  It  was  a  well- ven- 
tilated chateau,  and  would  leak  when  it  rained  ; 
when  we  would  rob  our  bodies  of  blankets  to 
protect  ourselves  from  the  droppings — thinking 
cold  alone  was  preferable  to  cold  and  wet  to- 
gether— turn  in,  and  lie  close  to  keep  up  the 
warmth,  and,  as  we  "let  it  rain," ponder  the  re- 
mark of  Mrs.  Partington,  "This  is  a  checker- 
berry  life." 
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We  saw  but  little  of  people  from  the  outer 
world,  or  heard  but  little  from  it.  Never  were 
we  more  isolated.  Even  ' •  exchange  stock"  fell 
far  below  par,  and  only  the  freshest  "  fish"  in- 
vested. ''Escape  stock"  was  lively,  and  up  to 
November  5,  301  officers  realized  on  it.  Many 
more  had  tried  their  fortunes,  but  had  been  re- 
captured ;  in  fact,  they  were  escaping  and  being 
brought  back  every  day.  The  chances  of  reach- 
ing our  lines  were  very  small,  for  the  distance 
was  very  great  and  the  people  on  the  alert  witli 
blood-hounds  ever  ready  for  the  scent ;  and  for 
a  man  in  poor  health  it  was  an  undertaking 
not  lightly  to  be  entered  upon,  even  though  the 
prize  sought  was  freedom,  escape  from  the  jaws 
of  death.  Yet  almost  every  one  pondered  it 
more  or  less,  and  had  sketches  and  maps,  more 
or  less  finished,  of  the  surrounding  country.  All 
the  old  dodges  heretofore  alluded  to  were  tried  ; 
and  many  ran  the  guard  at  night,  so  that  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  sharp  firing  at  some 
part  of  the  line  for  a  few  moments  any  dark 
night.  Two  officers  were  killed,  and  several 
wounded  in  their  attempts,  and  one  night  they 
wounded  two  of  their  own  men.  Our  favorite 
method  of  escape  was  for  men,  who  had  not 
taken  parole,  to  go  for  wood,  to  mix  in  with 
those  who  had  done  so,  and  after  getting  in  the 
woods,  their  friends  would  cover  them  with 
boughs  or  with  leaves,  and  there  secreted  they 
would  remain  until  after  dark.  I  have  known 
a  hundred  officers  to  go  out  in  one  day  in  that 
way,  provided  with  rations  and  blankets,  their 
parties  and  plans  all  made  up.  This  led  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  guard  and  the  extension 
of  their  beats,  making  their  distance  from  the 
"  dead  line"  so  great  that  to  run  the  gauntlet 
was  next  to  impossible.  The  following  order 
was  also  communicated  to  us : 

"Hkad-quarters,  S.  C.,  Georgia,  ant>  Florida, 
Charleston,  November  17,  1864. 

tl  Colonel  Means,  commanding  Federal  prisoners  at  Co- 
lumbia. 

**  The  Lieutenant-General  directs  that  you  report  to  these 


head-quarters  the  name 
of  every  officer  and  man 
who  escapes  from  your 
custody.  Also,  that  you 
notify  the  Federal  offi- 
cers that  they  must  give 
their  parole  not  to  at- 
tempt to  escape,  or  they 
will  be  confined  in  a 
pen,  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  privates  now 
are. 

"  Very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 
"It.  C.  Gilchrist, 

"Actg  Asst.  Adjt.-Gen'l." 

No  attention  was 
paid  by  the  officers 
to  this  remarkable 
order,  for  we  knew 
that  although  their 
power  to  abuse,  as 
well  as  their  dispo- 
sition so  to  do,  was 
limitless,  they  could 
not  compel  us  to  take 
such  a  parole,  and  we  did  not,  although  we 
knew  nothing  but  the  want  of  a  "pen"  would 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  threat. 

Our  rations  consisted  of  three  pints  of  meal, 
half  a  pint  of  rice,  one  pint  of  bran  or  grits,  one 
table-spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  pint  of  sorghum  for 
five  days,  and  while  ostensibly  for  five  days  it 
had  to  last  into  the  sixth,  and  sometimes  the 
seventh,  or  we  went  hungry.  Went  hungry ! 
that  will  convey  no  idea  to  the  reader ;  for  we 
went  hungry  all  the  time.  I  should  say,  Ave  had 
to  do  without.  Of  meat  I  saw  not  an  ounce 
during  my  stay.  They  gave  us  two  ounces  of 
soap  for  twenty  days,  and  as  I  have  lately  seen 
a  communication  from  a  Confederate  officer  in 
our  hands  who  complained  of  not  being  fur- 
nished with  candles,  I  desire  to  throw  some  light 
on  Southern  customs,  and  say  that,  except  when 
burning  the  gas  at  l?oper,  we  knew  no  light  save 
that  which  the  common  Father  gives  alike  to 
the  prisoner  and  the  free. 

For  a  steady  diet,  day  after  day,  for  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper,  corn  meal  and  sorghum  is 
not  the  most  palatable  of  food.  It  was  enough 
to  make  the  well  sick,  for  the  sick  it  was  almost 
sure  death.  Imagine  a  man  sick  with  fever  or 
diarrhea  eating  a  piece  of  corn  bread,  or  a  dish 
of  mush  and  molasses  !  And  yet  it  was  this  or 
nothing,  for  although,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  a 
sutler,  we  never  had  any  money  delivered  to  us 
if  it  was  sent  us  from  home,  and  of  course  could 
not  patronize  him  for  any  luxuries. 

The  treatment  received  by  our  prisoners  at 
the  hands  of  our  enemies,  although  presented  to 
the  public  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  has  never 
been  portrayed  in  colors  sufficiently  vivid,  and 
the  fiendish  natures  of  those  men  who  are  set  to 
kill  them  by  inches,  to  torture  them  to  death, 
have  never  been  set  forth  in  words.  In  fact,  I 
doubt  if  language  is  capable  of  conveying  the 
horrors  of  the  sufferings  of  many.  Our  soldiers 
in  the  field  say,  and  say  truly,  that  those  at 
home  can  never  comprehend  their  hardships ; 
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what  it  is  to  march  all  day,  to  lie  down  at  night 
wet  and  hungry,  or  be  put  on  picket  in  the 
howling  storm  ;  and  if  these,  which  have  become 
so  familiarly  talked  of,  are  not  understood,  save 
by  experience,  how  can  starvation  be  portrayed 
in  comprehensive  sentences  ?  The  sight  of  some 
poor  wretch,  shrunk  almost  to  a  skeleton,  and 
weak  as  a  child,  as  he  is  brought  on  shore  at 
Annapolis,  may  rouse  the  mind  to  the  realities 
of  what  thousands  are  bearing;  to  the  truth  that 
day  after  day  scores  of  our  brave  men,  for  whom 
no  thanks  and  no  rewards  we  can  offer  are  too 
hearty  and  generous,  are  "  passing  the  flood  to 
join  the  host  upon  the  other  side." 

On  the  8th  of  December  the  welcome  news 
was  communicated  to  a  number  of  us  that  we 
were  to  be  paroled;  news  we  scarcely  dared  be- 
lieve, even  after  signing  the  documents,  so  many 
had  we  seen  disappointed,  and  never  can  I  for- 
get the  despondency  of  one  poor  fellow,  who  had 
been  eighteen  months  a  prisoner  and  expected 
to  accompany  us,  when  he  found  his  name  erased 
from  the  list.  At  noon  of  the  9th  we  bade 
adieu  to  our  companions  and  to  "Camp  Sor- 
ghum,*' not  without  feelings  of  sadness  while 
thinking  of  the  wretchedness  they  were  left  to 
endure.  The  very  sick  ones  were  put  in  mule- 
teams,  the  rest  trudged  joyfully  to  the  depot, 
where  we  packed  ourselves  in  the  box-cars  with 
a  good  grace  and  were  started  for  Charleston. 
On  the  10th  we  were  taken  on  board  the  steamer 
Laura,  a  boat  which  had  run  the  blockade  the 
previous  week,  and  was  intended  (so  a  Confed- 
erate officer  told  me),  as  a  companion  for  the 
Tallahassee,  and  was  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
Fly-by-Night. 

Never  will  any  of  us  forget  the  moment  when 
steaming  down  the  harbor  we  came  in  sight  of 
our  fleet.  We  cared  not  for  the  rebel  rag  over 
our  heads  then,  for  we  already  felt  that  Free- 
dom's banner  was  floating  o'er  us.  We  com- 
menced to  sing  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  inter- 
larding verses  and  chorus  with  cheer  upon  c  heer, 
until  the  whole  vessel  was  a  scene  of  the  wildest 
excitement,  in  which  the  invalids  joined  with 
superhuman  strength,  as  if  with  the  sight  of  the 
Hag  virtue  had  been  inhaled,  and  their  diseases 
had  gone  out  of  them.  The  excitement  reached 
its  height  when  Colonel  Mulford  appeared  ;  and 
soon  the  exchange  was  completed  and  we  were 
treading  the  deck  of  the  George  Leary,  from 
which  some  of  us  were  next  day  transferred  to 
the  propeller  United  States,  and  weighing  an- 
chor put  to  sea.  To  Captain  Shear,  and  Mr. 
Hanning  the  purser,  and  to  their  wives  who 
were  with  them,  the  entire  number  of  passengers 
are  indebted  for  the  kindest  attention.  To  the 
sick  they  were  unremitting,  supplying  them  from 
their  own  private  stores,  making  them  teas,  soups, 
etc.,  and  doing  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
render  them  comfortable  until  we  arrived  in 
Annapolis,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and  felt 
ourselves  again  in  M  God's  Country." 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  CURE. 

WITH  tresses  disheveled  and  damp, 
With  eyes  suggestive  of  weep, 
A  woman  lay  in  her  morning  pack 

Trying  in  vain  to -sleep. 
Soak !  soak !  soak ! 

A  water-nymph  to  be  sure, 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  mermaidian  pitch 
She  sang  this  song  of  the  Cure. 

Bathe!  bathe!  bathe! 

From  morn  till  dewy  night, 
And  bathe  !  bathe  !  bathe  ! 

Till  life  is  diluted  quite  ! 
It's  O!  to  be  a  duck 

With  very  amphibious  taste, 
To  float  through  life,  and  to  drown  all  pluck 

In  a  wide  and  watery  waste. 

Bathe!  bathe!  bathe! 

Till  the  starch  is  out  of  us  gone ; 
Bathe  !  bathe  !  bathe  ! 

Till  our  hopes  sink  one  by  one ; 
Sitz,  and  shallow,  and  sponge, 

Sponge,  and  shallow,  and  sitz, 
Till  our  senses  make  a  plunge 

And  our  brain  dissolves  by  bits. 

O  men,  with  sisters  dear! 

O  men,  with  mothers  and  wives! 
It  is  not  linen  you're  washing  out, 

But  the  color  from  our  lives. 
Soak  !  soak  !  soak ! 

At  a  fearful  rate  each  day  ; 
Could  Noah  look  in,  he'd  think 

The  deluge  was  to  pay ! 

Bathe  !  bathe  !  bathe! 

Till  our  dispositions  urifofx 
And  bathe!  bathe!  bathe! 

Till  some  of  us  strike  "</<?." 
Flow,  galvanic,  and  sitz, 

Sitz,  galvanic,  and  flow, 
Till  our  brain  is  ready  to  swim, 

And  "half-seas  over"  we  go! 

O  to  be  water-proof, 

To  drip  and  drizzle  no  more — 
To  find  our  feet  one  clay 

Set  firmly  on  the  shore! 
But  no !  this  can  not  be ; 

We're  melting  in  floods  too  fast ; 
No  hope  is  left  for  you  and  me, 

But  becoming  Naiads  at  last. 

With  tresses  disheveled  and  damp, 

With  eyes  suggestive  of  weep, 
!  A  woman  lay  in  her  morning  pack 

Trying  in  vain  to  sleep. 
Soak  !  soak  !  soak ! 

A  water-nymph  to  be  sure ; 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  mermaidian  pitcn, 
In  tones  so  low,  and  soft,  and  rich 

She  sang  the  song  of  the  Cure. 
Clifton  Springs,  1S65. 
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WHEN  you  visit  a  friend  in  the  country  he 
usually  displays  his  interest  in  your  pleasure 
by  inviting  you  to  take  a  walk  in  his  garden.  He 
shows  you  his  fruit  trees  and  cabbages  ;  dilates 
upon  the  productive  qualities  of  his  soil ;  sur- 
prises you  with  the  growth  of  his  pumpkins ; 
excites  your  astonishment  by  the  magnitude  of 
his  squashes;  and  if  you  happen  to  be  interested 
in  stock,  takes  you  by  the  arm,  conducts  you  to 


the  back-yard,  and  shows  you  his  fancy  boar  or 
improved  style  of  ram.  Some  hospitable  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  Ophir,  having  none 
of  these  attractions  about  their  premises,  invited 
me,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit,  to  take  a  ramble 
through  their  subterranean  garden.  This  is  a 
compliment  paid  to  visitors  from  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  and  is  considered  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  civilities  available  in  other 
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a  mi  vi  r. 

places.  It  was  a  little  trying  to  the  muscles, 
they  admitted,  hut  would  amply  repay  me  for 
the  trouble.  As  to  risk,  it  was  trilling.  Vis- 
itors to  other  mines  now  ami  then  got  their 
skulls  crushed,  or  tumbled  clown  shafts  and 
were  mashed,  or  became  nervous  and  fainted 
into  the  machinery;  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  common  in  the  Ophir.  As  a preliminary 
measure  I  was  kindly  furnished  with  a  suit  of 
rough  outer-garments,  somewhat  dilapidated  by 
frequent  contact  with  different  colored  ores,  and 
the  drippings  of  candles  and  whitewash,  but 
good  enough  for  general  protection.  Into  this 
ancient  suit  I  speedily  dived,  and  was  so  dis- 
guised that  when  I  looked  in  the  glass  my  first 
impulse  was  to  turn  round  and  knock  down  the 
miserable  satire  that  stood  in  my  hoots.  I  was 
next  provided  with  a  candle  and  directed  to  hold 
it  between  my  fingers,  so  as  to  reflect  the  light 
from  the  palm  of  my  hand.  Thus  accoutred, 
we  climbed  a  bit  of  a  hill,  and  entered  a  hole 
somewhere,  which  we  began  to  descend  single 
file  by  means  of  a  ladder.  At  the  end  of  the 
ladder  was  a  small  bit  of  ground  to  stand  on ; 
and  then  another  hole  in  the  ground  and  another 


ladder.  All  along  the 
range  of  these  various 
ladders  was  a  shaft,  in 
which  a  ponderous 
piece  of  machinery  ap- 
peared to  be  engaged 
in  hoisting  out  water 
from  the  bottom  of 
the  mine.  The  holes 
through  which  we  de- 
scended were  so  nar- 
row that  it  was  some- 
times difficult  to  tell 
which  was  the  ladder 
and  which  was  the  ma- 
chine; but  I  continued 
to  keep  a  firm  grip  of 
the  ladder  and  let  the 
///  //j&^B^  machine  look  out  for 

:    /mffi  i:^lf.     "When  we  got 

Ju/fl ,./  into  this  last  hole,  we 

ilMBf  squeezed    through  a 

B/r  trap-door    and  went 

down  still  further  by 
another  ladder  that  led 
to  another,  and  then 
another,  and  so  on  till 
we  reached  another. 
I  have  no  idea  how 
many  ladders  there 
were.  All  1  know  is. 
they  stand  very  straight 
up,  and  keep  fearfully 
close  to  the  machinery 
that  drags  up  the  wa- 
ter. I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  rock  and  earth  by 
holding  the  candle 
close  to  the  sides  of 
the  subterranean  exca- 
vations through  which 
we  passed.  Whether  the  rock  contained  the  sil- 
ver. <»r  whether  tin •  silver  was  contained  in  the  loose 
earth,  or  whether  they  both  contained  it  together, 
is  a  matter  not  to  be  recklessly  or  inconsider- 
ately divulged.  The  interests  of  this  mine  are 
so  extensive  and  multifarious  that  no  man  who 
values  his  reputation  will  jeopard  it  by  disclosing 
facts  which  must  either  elevate  stock  to  the 
detriment  of  purchasers,  or  depress  it  to  the  det- 
riment of  sellers.  I  therefore  keep  my  own 
counsel.  This  much  I  may  state :  that  the 
scientific  gentleman  who  accompanied  me  was 
continually  holding  his  candle  against  the  drip- 
ping rocks  and  banks  of  earth  and  ejaculating: 
"There!  you  see  it;  hornMendic,  feldspathic — 
graniferous  !  Casings  distinctly  marked — Dip 
forty -five  degrees.  Here  again  —  very  rich! 
Don't  you  see  it  ?  And  here  !  and  here  again 
— eh  V  I  certainly  saw  something.  The  reader 
will  kindly  consider  me  speechless  with  amaze- 
ment. What  I  did  see  in  those  subterranean 
tunnels ;  the  gloomy  passages  through  which  I 
navigated  in  pursuit  of  the  scientific  gentleman, 
whose  motions  were  frightfully  rapid  ;  bobbing 
my  head  against  timbers  and  sharp  points  of 
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overhanging  rock  ;  doubling  up  and  twisting 
around  corners ;  the  piles  of  ore,  more  or  less 
valuable,  that  I  stumbled  over  in  striving  to 
catch  up  with  my  learned  friend;  the  color  of 
the  veins  that  dazzled  my  vision  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  his  disquisitions  on  the  feldspathic  and 
hornblendic  ;  the  prodigious  quantity  of  some- 
thing in  that  line  that  darkened  the  highways 
and  byways  must  remain  at  the  present  writing 
a  profound  secret. 

A  memorable  tour  that  was.  Never  in  this 
world  can  I  forget  the  Ophir!  Once  when  I 
was  at  the  bottom  creeping  through  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  some  cars  laden  with  ore  came 
rumbling  along.  "  Stand  aside,  gents  !"  cried 
somebody,  and  I  tried  to  stand  aside.  But  who 
in  the  world  can  stand  aside  when  there  is  scarce- 
ly foot-room  for  a  goat  ?  Here  was  a  passage 
about  five  feet  wide,  at  least  three  of  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  railway  and  cars,  and  the  rest  by 
heavy  timbers.  I  hugged  a  dark,  wet  wall ;  it 
was  not  near  so  comfortable  as  other  substances 
I  have  hugged  in  my  day.  The  cars  scraped 
by ;  my  bones  were  not  crushed,  and  that  was 
just  all.  Pleasant  place  that  for  a  promenade  ! 
To  be  rolled  out,  squashed,  or  cut  in  segments 
may  be  a  very  trilling 
contingency  to  scien- 
tific gentlemen  and 
experts;  but  I  prefer 
the  contemplation  of 
the  heavenly  bodies 
from  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

I  really  can  not  re- 
member how  many 
dismal  passages  we 
went  through.  "We 
explored  the  sixth  sto- 
ry, the  fifth,  and  sev- 
eral others,  which  had 
the  same  general  as- 
pect of  mud  and  min- 
eral. In  one  shaft  the 
workmen  above  were 
pitching  down  loose 
earth  and  rocks  to  be 
run  out  through  a  tun- 
nel. This  we  climbed 
by  means  of  a  very 
long  ladder.  It  was 
good  exercise  for  body 
and  mind.  The  ore 
came  tumbling  down 
more  or  less  all  the 
time,  and  I  had  faint 
hopes  some  large  mass 
would  not  fall  on  my 
head  before  I  reached 
the  top  and  carry  me 
to  the  bottom.  The 
accidents  that  occur  in 
this  way  are  numer- 
ous. Recently  two 
miners,  ascending  a 
shaft  in  one  of  the 
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were  struck  by  a  dog  and  ejus 


mines, 

atoms.  .  They  were  175  feet  from  the 
and  were  going  up  in  a  tub.  The  dog  tripp 
in  attempting  to  run  across  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft,  and  struck  them  at  a  distance  of  over 
100  feet  from  the  surface,  carrying  all  before 
him.  In  another  place  we  enjoyed  a  view  of 
the  wreck  caused  by  the  caving  in  of  the  Mex- 
ican. Here,  to  be  sure,  was  a  crush  of  mat- 
ter !  Timbers  shivered  and  wrenched  to  splin- 
ters; rocks  and  masses  of  earth  tumbled  into 
chaos  !  Even  where  we  stood  the  massive  beams 
that  supported  the  tunnel  were  imbedded  in  each 
other  by  the  tremendous  weight  of  the  mass 
above,  which  never  ceases  to  bear  down  upon 
them.  It  appeared  to  me  that  it  settled  as  I 
gazed  upon  it.  Beams  of  timber  eighteen  inches 
square  seemed  to  offer  but  a  feeble  resistance  to 
such  a  crushing  weight.  That  this  whole  tun- 
nel must  cave  in  sooner  or  later  is  my  deliber- 
ate conviction.  Miners,  like  sailors,  grow  to 
be  indifferent  to  danger. 

When  the  Mexican  caved  in  there  was  a  con- 
cussion of  air  in  the  Ophir  that  knocked  down 
several  of  the  workmen.  One  man,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  moment,  rushed  frantically  through 
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the  falling  mass  of 
earth  and  timber,  and, 
strange  to  say,  escaped 
with  a  few  scratches 
and  bruises.  He  must 
have  passed  through 
100  feet  of  this  chaotic 
mass.  The  spot  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  and 
I  must  say  had  my  in- 
formant not  been  a  sci- 
entific gentleman,  giv- 
en to  mathematical 
demonstrations,  I  must 
have  doubted  the  story. 
Timbers,  rocks,  and 
earth  are  crushed  to- 
gether in  one  vast  con- 
glomerate of  rubbish. 
It  is  scarcely  conceiva- 
ble that  even  a  rat  could 
creep  through  it ;  yet  I 
this  man  escaped,  and 
is  now  boring  into  more 
earth  for  a  living. 

Having  seen  all  the 
wonders  of  the  Ophir. 
I  was  kindly  permitted 
to  select  three  mode> 
of  reaching  the  upper  j 
crust  of  the  world  :  to 
climb  up  the  ladders 
again,  or  be  dragged 
up  the  11  incline"  by  a 
steam-engine;  or  be  I 
hoisted  up  a  shaft  in 
a  wooden  bucket  by 
means  of  a  hand-wind- 
lass. The  ladders  1 
had  already  enjoyed  ; 
the  incline  I  did  not 
incline  to,  from  a  vague 
notion  that  the  ma- 
chinery might  keep  on 
turning  after  I  got  to 
the  top  and  drag  me 
into  it,  or  snap  the  rope 
and  send  me  whizzing 
to  the  bottom  again  ; 
so  I  elected  to  be  hoist- 
ed out  by  the  hand- 
windlass.  Dispensing 
with  the  bucket,  I  put 

my  foot  in  a  noose  of  the  rope  ;  was  hoisted 
away;  bobbed  against  the  sides  of  the  shaft; 
scraped  through  a  trap-door,  and  deposited  on 
the  landing-place.  It  was  an  interesting  tour, 
and  I  was  thankful  to  my  friends,  but  more 
thankful  still  to  Providence  when  I  breathed 


ory.  It  is  the  nightmare  of  property-owners — 
the  special  calamity  that  threatens  ruin  to  the 
speculators  in  Wild  Cat.  Naturally  enough  it 
is  unpopular  among  the  masses.  No  man  who 
aspires  to  public  honors  can  by  any  possibility 
succeed  on  the  one-ledjre  theorv.    He  must  be- 


once  more  the  fresh  air  and  enjoyed  the  pleas-  lieve  in  a  multiplicity  of  ledges;  he  must  be 


ant  sunshine  of  the  outer  world. 


sound  on  the  Comstock  as  a  basis,  and  sound  on 


Every  city  has  its  chronic  nightmare,  whether  j  the  great  family  of  ledges  supposed  to  exist  in 
in  the  shape  of  flood,  fire,  earthquake,  or  pest-  ;  its  neighborhood.  The  owner  of  feet  in  the 
ilence.  Every  community  is,  or  deems  itself  ;  Comstock  can  afford  to  be  a  one-ledge  man,  pro- 
liable  to  some  special  calamity.  The  citizens  vided  he  has  been  successful  in  quieting  the  rival 
of  Virginia  are  troubled  with  a  one-ledge  the-  claims  of  squatters  who  have  dipped  into  his 


spurs ;  but  he  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  city,  and  therefore  will  best  consult  his  in- 
terests by  being  a  many-ledged  man.  The  edi- 
tor of  a  newspaper  may  have  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject— if  editors  ever  have  doubts  on  any  sub- 
ject— but  he  can  have  no  doubt  about  the  policy 
of  retaining  his  subscribers  and  his  advertising 
patronage.  The  more  ledges  the  more  com- 
panies, and  the  more  companies  the  more  no- 
tices of  assessments.  Hence  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  majority  to  put  down  and  demolish  the 
one-ledge  theory;  and  hence  it  is  popularly 
considered  absurd,  anti-democratic,  monstrous, 


and  diabolical.  Nevertheless,  although  there 
are  few  so  daring  as  to  violate  the  general  sen- 
timent on  this  subject,  the  question,  with  the  vi- 
tality of  a  seven-headed  dragon,  is  continually 
springing  up  as  much  alive  as  ever,  and  can't  be 
burned  or  flooded  out  either  by  fires  of  invective 
or  oceans  of  vituperation. 

As  an  interesting  feature  in  human  nature,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  in  general,  you  may 
determine  a  man's  status  by  his  views  on  this 
subject.  Original  owners  in  Comstock  are  one- 
ledgers  by  nature  and  instinct  whatever  they 
may  be  by  policy.    Owners  of  outside  claims, 
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proprietors  of  building  rites,  merchants,  shop- 
keepers, traders,  and  speculators  are  many- 
ledgers  under  the  all-powerful  stimulus  of  in- 
terest. For  myself,  I  have  my  private  views, 
hut  my  public  sentiments  assimilate  with  those 
of  the  many-ledgers.  It  is  the  best  policy  for  a 
man  who  doesn't  own  a  foot  in  a  single  ledge. 
If  the  mines  in  Mexico  and  South  America  are 
confined  to  one  well-defined  vein,  as  geologists 
contend,  what  does  that  prove  ?  Simply  that 
nature  adopts  certain  specific  laws  in  Mexico 
and  South  America.  If  trees  grow  there  with 
their  branches  and  fruits  in  the  air,  is  it  any 
reason  why  trees  should  not  grow  in  Washoe 
with  their  branches  and  fruits  in  the  ground? 
Silver  mines  in  Mexico  and  South  America 
may  have  one  way  of  doing  things,  and  silver 
mines  in  Washoe  another.  I  am  disposed  to 
go  it  strong,  therefore,  on  the  many-ledge  the- 
ory. I  believe  there  are  many  ledges  in  Washoe. 
At  all  events  there  are  many  companies  based 
upon  ledges. 

This  complication  of  adverse  interests  gives 
rise  to  endless  litigation.  The  records  of  the 
courts  are  crowded  with  suits,  and  every  suit 
breeds  another  brood  of  suits.   The  halls  of  jus- 


tice are  crammed  with  litigants.   Companies  arc 
pitted  against  companies,  and  individuals  against 
individuals.  Uncle  Sam,  w  ho  owns  all  the  mines, 
magnanimously  stands  aloof  and  enjoys  the  light 
over  his  own  property.    The  whole  district  is 
racked  with  litigation.     It  is  sapping  the  vitals 
of  the  community.  There  is  money  enough  spent 
in  law  to  build  the  Pacific  Railroad.   The  whole 
trouble  arises  from  the  superabundance  of  legal 
counsel.   "Whenever  a  lawyer  in  California,  from 
misfortune,  incompetency,  whisky,  or  any  other 
cause,  falls  into  a  depression  of  finances,  he 
straight-away  gathers  up  his  books  and  starts  for 
the  silver  regions.     Acute  by  profession,  he 
scents  the  remedy  from  afar.    These  gentlemen 
must  have  silver:  they  can't  help  it — must  have 
it ;  and  to  have  it  must  have  litigation.  Two 
evils  therefore  beset  the  Washocites  —  many 
!  ledges  and  many  lawyers.    Either  they  must  be 
;  everlastingly  in  court  and  submit  to  final  ex- 
haustion of  all  their  precious  ores,  or  pay  these 
needy  members  of  the  bar  what  the  world  owes 
them,  and  let  them  travel.     I  don't  doubt  they 
will  go  somewhere  else  in  the  vicinity  of  silver. 
Pt)  them  Wi'iy  thousand  dollars  apiece,  and  then 
rai-c  a  fund  for  the  BttblistenM  of  absentees,  and 
pay  them  for  staying  away.     I  venture  to  say 
such  a  course  would  obi  iate  the  first  grand  trou- 
ble.   After  that  a  court  might  be  organized  con- 
sisting of  three  Digger  Indians.     Keep  them 
from  fire-water,  and  my  word  for  it,  their  de- 
ei>icus  would  be  as  satisfactory  as  any  rendered 
by  the  most  learned  judges.    It  is  true  they 
might  be  corrupted  by  w  hisky  ;  red  blankets  and 
cotton  shirts  might  cause  them  to  waver  from 
the  paths  of  rectitude  ;  a  string  of  beads  to  some 
favorite  iqnaw  might  affect  the  eye  or  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  most  stolid  1  )igger  ;  a  bucket- 
ful of     hogadie"  might  confound  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  the  great  Winnemucca  himself;  but 
human  nature  must  be  taken  as  it  is.    The  high- 
est dignitaries  in  the  land  are  subject  to  tempta- 
tion. The  Washocites  complain  that  their  Bench 
is  corrupt ;  they  abuse  their  judges  ;  hint  in  pret- 
ty strong  terms  that  when  a  judge  receives  a 
heavy  bonus  of  feet  for  services  in  the  great  cause 
of  justice,  other  parties  give  more  and  get  it  all ; 
in  short,  they  raised  such  a  hubbub  last  year 
that  the  judges  resigned  in  disgust.    I  don't 
blame  them.    It  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  satisfy  every  body.   If  they  are  honest  men — 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it — they  could 
render  no  decision  which  would  not  make  them 
unpopular  with  the  disappointed  party.  What 
the  Washocites  need  most  is,  judges  w  ho  will  be 
faithfully  dishonest  and  honestly  faithless. 

So  bitter  are  the  feuds  resulting  from  con- 
flicting claims,  under  the  one-ledge  and  many- 
ledge  theories,  that  a  summary  method  of  set- 
tling disputes  not  unfrequently  usurps  the  func- 
tions of  the  Judiciary.  An  enterprising  class 
of  the  community,  known  as  the  "roughs," 
may  be  relied  upon  in  any  emergency.  For  a 
reasonable  consideration  these  accommodating 
gentlemen  will  espouse  any  cause,  however  hope- 
less in  the  eye  of  the  law.    Their  habits  of  life 
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are  such  that  no  conscientious  scruples,  touching 
questions  of  right  and  wrong,  have  the  slightest 
influence  over  their  acts.  Most  of  them  have 
killed  from  ten  to  a  dozen  men  each  in  bar- 
room affrays,  gambling  difficulties,  or  murders 
of  a  general  character  ;  and  to  be  "  quick  on  the 
trigger"  is  their  greatest  boast.  Without  any  par- 
ticular line  of  business,  save  to  frequent  public 
places  and  look  up  casual  jobs,  they  are  recog- 
nized as  Professional  Blood-letters,  and  treated 
accordingly  with  great  consideration  by  the  peace- 
ful members  of  the  community.  It  is  regarded 
as  something  of  an  honor  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  noted  of  these  sanguin- 
ary Professors.  I  am  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  several  of  them  myself,  and  regard  the 
leader,  who  lost  his  nose  in  a  recent  bloody 
fight,  as  a  gentleman  of  great  personal  suavity. 
I  take  special  care,  however,  not  to  irritate  him 
by  any  difference  of  opinion  touching  the  vari- 
ous subjects  that  come  under  discussion  during 
our  social  intercourse.  It  usually  costs  me  four 
bits  to  remove  a  shadow  from  his  brow,  and  a 
dollar  or  more  to  get  him  enthusiastic  in  his 
reminiscences  of  human  butchery. 

During  my  third  visit  (last  year)  there  was 
considerable  excitement  about  town  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resignation  of  the  judges,  and  an 
expected  collision  between  the  "roughs"  in  the 
service  of  two  rival  companies.  One  company 
squatted  upon  the  premises  belonging  to  an- 
other. The  case  did  not  admit  of  question,  so 
far  as  I  could  see.  It  was  an  unjustifiable  tres- 
pass without  the  shadow  of  right.  But  lawyers 
saw  difficulties,  and  while  they  were  busy  con- 


cocting briefs  and  making  learned  speeches  the 
squatter  company  was  digging  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  and  extracting  precious  ores  that 
belonged  to  the  other  party.  On  the  very  day, 
and  at  the  very  hour,  when  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  two  hundred  men  would  come  in 
collision,  far  down  in  the  gloomy  cavities  of  the 
earth,  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  a  visitor  at  the 
principal  mine.  The  Superintendent  invited  me 
to  explore  it — adding,  as  an  inducement,  that 
his  "roughs"  were  all  ready,  and  there  was 
momentary  prospect  of  a  bloody  subterranean 
battle.  His  life  had  been  threatened  the  day 
before  by  one  of  the  squatter  "roughs,"  but  it 
was  probably  insured :  at  all  events,  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  it  did  not  seem  to  give  him  much 
concern.  1  must  confess  the  proposition  to  go 
down  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  under  the  earth 
and  witness  a  bloody  fight  within  the  limited 
space  of  a  drift  or  a  tunnel  was  novel  if  not  at- 
tractive. There  was  no  getting  over  it — I  had 
to  go. 

The  expected  battle-ground,  on  our  side,  was 
occupied  by  as  imposing  a  body  of  "  roughs"  as 
I  had  ever  seen  assembled  together.  They  sat 
loosely  and  pleasantly  on  the  dripping  rocks, 
smoking  their  cigars,  gossiping  about  the  last 
free  fight,  and  evidently  enjoying  the  prospect 
of  the  business  in  hand.  A  gang  of  miners  was 
picking  and  hammering  into  the  disputed  por- 
tion of  the  ledge.  Another  gang,  backed  by  an- 
other body  of  "  roughs,"  belonging  to  the  squat- 
ter company,  was  picking  and  hammering  on 
the  other  side.  About  three  feet  of  rock  sepa- 
rated the  rival  factions.    I  could  distinctly  hear 
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the  noise  of  the  picks  through  the  thiu  layer  of 
rock.  It  was  a  very  curious  and  impressive 
scene  on  our  side;  and  doubtless  was  equally  so 
on  the  other.  The  whole  available  space  was 
not  over  six  or  eight  feet  in  width  by  the  same 
in  height,  and  what  range  there  might  be  through 
the  adjoining  tunnels  or  drifts  which  were  wrapt 
in  darkness.  A  faint  flickering  halo  from  sun- 
dry candles,  pasted  with  sticky  mud  against  the 
rocks,  dimly  lighted  the  walls  and  casings  of  the 
mine,  and  shed  a  ghastly  hue  over  the  faces  of 
our  fighting  men,  to  whom  I  was  personally  in- 
troduced by  the  Superintendent.  Their  features 
were  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  place  and 


the  occasion.  One  man  had  the  end  of  his  nose 
bitten  off;  another  was  ornamented  with  a  mag- 
nificent scar  across  his  cheek ;  a  third  had  lost 
three  fingers;  a  fourth  was  pitted  with  buck- 
shot ;  and  so  on.  All  men  of  mark  ;  all  notori- 
ouslv  crack  fellows  in  their  way,  which  was  evi- 
dently, from  the  variety  of  pistols  and  knives 
with  which  they  were  garnished,  a  very  bloody 
way.  I  was  especially  pleased  with  a  wax-faced 
gentleman,  with  a  square  chin,  a  pig-eye,  and  a 
stove-pipe  hat.  He  was  "on  it"  or  I  greatly 
misjudged  his  countenance. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  with  all  the  deference  due 
to  such  famous  characters,  "I  see  you're  on  it." 
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"You  bet,"  was  the  answer. 

"When  do  you  expect  the  fight  to  come  off?" 
I  ventured  to  inquire. 

"  Oh,  any  time,  when  they  bust  through  that 
there  wall.  Guess  they  ain't  eager  for  it.  Like- 
ly as  not  they'll  fizzle." 

I  made  no  comment  upon  this  suggestion ; 
but  personally  had  no  objection  to  the  fizzle. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  place  to  be  caught  in  a 
bloody  affray.  Balls  fired  through  a  tunnel  only 
six  or  eight  feet  square,  or  into  a  drift  with  a 
solid  bank  of  rock  at  the  end,  would  be  likely  to 
hit  something.  I  was  not  interested  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  leg  or  an  arm,  much  less  a  foot. 

As  if  to  keep  up  a  pleasant  state  of  expect- 
ancy, blasts  were  let  off  now  and  then,  causing 
a  startling  concussion  of  the  air  and  a  percepti- 
ble tremor  of  the  earth.  It  is  due  to  the  cause 
of  humanity  to  say  that  the  rival  factions  always 
notified  each  other  by  certain  signals  when  they 
were  about  to  let  off  a  blast,  having  no  desire 
to  take  a  snap  judgment  upon  their  enemies. 

Between  the  picking  and  blasting,  darkness 
and  gunpowder,  pistols,  knives,  and  bloody  con- 
versation, unkempt  miners  and  ferocious  roughs, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  grit  from  overhead  and  the 
plashing  of  water  underfoot,  I  think  the  most 
rigid  casuist  will  hold  me  blameless  for  whisper- 
ing to  the  Superintendent,  "This  is  a  devil  of 
a  queer  place ;  let's  get  out  of  it.  Don't  you 
smell  brimstone  ?" 

Unfortunately  for  the  interest  of  my  sketch 
the  fight  did  not  come  off.  The  difficulty,  I 
believe,  was  referred  to  one  of  those  honest  gen- 
tlemen in  whom  every  body  has  confidence  un- 
til his  decision  is  made  known.  He  may  be  a 
member  of  the  bar  or  a  member  of  the  church  ; 
his  character  stands  unim peached  before  he 
makes  his  report.  As  a  referee  he  is  bound  to 
decide  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 
But  his  report  makes  an  explosion.  Law  and 
evidence  suit  some  people  and  don't  suit  others, 
and  referees  have  different  modes  of  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  a  thankless,  though  it  may.  be  a 
profitable  business.  I  will  not  say  that  the  de- 
cision in  the  present  case  was  not  according  to 
the  law  and  the  evidence ;  but  it  surprised  me 
nevertheless.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  claimed 
to  be  in  the  Legitimate,  sold  out  after  he  heard 
the  decision.  He  would  have  made  money  had 
he  sold  out  before. 

The  American  is  not  the  only  race  subject  to 
trouble  in  the  various  operations  of  mining. 
Even  the  Celestials,  who  occupy  the  neglected 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  mineral  regions,  have 
their  share  of  adversity  and  disaster  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth.  Whenever  they  strike  a  good 
claim  it  belongs  to  some  white  man.  He  may 
never  have  seen  or  heard  of  it,  or  may  have 
abandoned  it  and  gone  elsewhere  ;  but  if  "John 
Chinaman"  strikes  it  rich  he  comes  back  or 
sends  his  partner  to  take  possession.  The  Dig- 
ger Indians  are  learning  the  great  lesson  of 
civilization  from  their  American  benefactors. 
Driven  from  gulch  to  canon  in  their  own  coun- 
try, they  see  that  "Melican  man"  claims  mines 


j  and  minerals  on  general  principles,  and,  like 
j  him,  they  despise  an  inferior  race.  They  hate 
I  the  Chinese  because  "Chinaman  squaw;  no 
kill  Injun  like  Melican  man !"  They  seem  to 
look  upon  the  Celestials  as  a  base  imitation  of 
the  Indian  race,  without  the  redeeming  qualitv 
of  bravery.  Hence  the  Diggers  are  singularly 
bitter  in  their  hostility  to  these  miserable  inter- 
lopers, and  tax  them  without  mercy,  or  kill 
them  whenever  they  get  a  chance.  One  In- 
dian chief  and  his  band  made  several  thou- 
|  sand  dollars  last  summer  by  following  up  the 
Chinese  and  compelling  them,  by  force  of  arms, 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  privilege  of  working  the 
mines.  Poor  John  is  taxed  by  the  State,  by 
the  Government,  by  every  white  pilgrim  who 
jogs  along  with  pick  and  shovel,  by  his  own 
people,  and  finally,  by  the  Digger  Indians. 
Sometimes  he  rouses  himself  up  to  a  spirit  of 
resistance  against  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the 
latter,  and  then  ensues  a  scene  to  which  no 
pencil  save  that  of  Hogarth  could  do  justice. 

The  aboriginal  tax-collectors  come  along 
stealthily — one,  two,  or  three  at  a  time,  till  ten 
or  a  dozen  of  them  are  gathered  about  the  camp 
of  the  Celestials.  Their  arms  consist  of  a  bow 
and  arrow,  and  a  rude  club  or  a  spear;  and 
their  costume  is  seldom  more  than  a  deer-skin, 
or  a  ragged  old  blanket,  with  the  merest  pre- 
tense of  a  cincture  round  the  loins.  A  wretched 
tatterdemalion  set  they  are — poor,  thriftless, 
and  dirty ;  in  no  respect  like  the  warrior  chiefs 
of  Mr.  Fenimore  Cooper,  or  the  braves  of  the 
Hon.  Augustus  Murray.  Still  there  is  fight  in 
them  if  pushed  to  the  bank.  Their  contempt 
for  the  Chinese  is  sublime.  Having  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  Mongolian  language,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  they  should  speak  English,  which 
is  the  available  means  of  communication  with 
the  trespassers. 

"  Say,  John  !"  says  the  Digger  Chief,  "  what 
you  do  here  ?" 

' '  Me  workee.    Who  you  ?" 

"  Me  Piute  Cappen.  Me  kill  plenty  Meli- 
can man.  Dis  my  lan'.  You  payee  me,  John. 
No  payee  me,  gottam,  me  killee  you  !" 

"No  got — velly  poor  Chinaman  ;  howmuchee 
you  want  ?" 

"Fifty  dollar." 

"No  got  fifty  dollar — velly  poor.  Melican 
man  he  catchee  Chinaman ;  he  makee  China- 
man pay  ;  no  got  fifty  dollar.    Melican  man — " 

"D — n  Melican  man!  me  no  sabbe  Melican 
man !  Me  Piute  Cappen.  S'pose  you  no  payee 
me  fifty  dollar  me  killee  you !" 

Generally  the  money  is  paid,  after  many  pro- 
tests and  variour.  lamentations .;  but  where  the 
Digger  force  is  small,  and  the  Celestials  numer- 
ous, the  cry  of  battle  is  raised,  and  then  comes 
the  tug  of  war.  When  Greek  meets  Greek  the 
spectacle  may  be  very  impressive  ;  when  China- 
man meets  Digger  it  is  absolutely  gorgeous! 
Negotiation  has  been  prolonged  without  issue ; 
the  English  language  has  been  exhausted ;  the 
fight  is  inevitable.  From  every  hole  in  the 
earth  the  valiant  Celestials  rush  forth,  armed 
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with  picks  and  shovels,  tin  pans,  platters,  pongs,  barbarous  cries  and  the  deafening  clatter  of 
and  kettles — every  thing  that  can  be  made  avail-  tbeir  tin  kettles  and  gongs.  Meantime  the 
able  for  warlike  purposes  in  the  emergency  of  Diggers  are  not  idle.  Adepts  in  the  artifices 
the  moment.  They  beat  their  pans,  blow  their  of  barbarian  war,  they  are  in  no  degree  intimi- 
wind  instruments,  shriek,  shout,  laugh,  make  1  dated  by  the  ferocious  demonstrations  of  the  en- 
horrible  faces,  and  perform  the  most  frightful  cmy.  A  pistol  or  a  shot-gun  has  its  terrors, 
antics,  in  the  hope  of  striking  terror  into  the  but  they  are  up  to  the  flimsy  substitute  of  loud 
ranks  of  the  foe.  In  every  conceivable  way  they  noises  and  empty  threats.  While  the  foe  is  thus 
tax  invention  to  make  themselves  hideous ;  poke  wasting  his  vital  powers  upon  the  air,  Digger 
their  tongues  out;  double  themselves  up;  hop  '  goes  in  with  his  clubs,  spears,  or  bows  and 
on  one  leg;  squat  on  the  ground  like  frogs:  arrows.  A  few  pricks  of  the  barbed  instruments 
rush  furiously  toward  the  enemy,  and  furiously  j  generally  ends  the  battle — save  when  the  Celes- 
retire.    The  hills  and  forests  resound  with  their  [  tial  party  can  muster  up  an  old  shot-gun  or  a 
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pistol,  in  which  case  they  fight  with  heroic  des- 
peration, and  sometimes  come  off  victorious. 
Hut  a  pistol  or  gun  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
brings  them  to  terms  very  speedily — and  thus 
are  they  forced  to  pay  the  tax  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back.  It  ought  to  be  a  consolation  to 
them  to  know  that  they  do  it  for  the  benefit  of 
civilization.  Every  dime  they  pay  benefits  some 
white  whisky-dealer  in  Virginia  City  or  Carson, 
or  some  other  civilized  place. 

I  have  mainly  confined  myself  in  the  fore- 
going sketches  to  a  delineation  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  Virginia  City  and  its  surround- 
ings, during  the  excitement  which  prevailed  in 
the  latter  part  of  1863;  reserving  for  another 
and  more  serious  paper  a  detailed  account  of  the 
mines  and  mills.  The  progress  of  Washoe  has 
been  unexampled  in  the  history  of  mining.  No 
country  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  has 
made  so  rapid  an  advance,  and  with  so  little 
benefit  to  capitalists  or  individuals.  That  there 
is  great  wealth  of  mineral  in  the  country  is  be- 
yond question,  that  a  very  bad  use  has  been 
made  of  it,  so  far,  is  equally  undeniable.  In 
1860,  the  amount  of  bullion  shipped  from  Vir- 
ginia City  was  840,000;  in  '61,  $180,000;  in 
'62,  8220,000  ;  in  '63,  87,000,000,  and  in  '64 
the  shipments  ptobably  reached  810,000,000; 
yet  San  Francisco  is  nearly  bankrupt  by  its 
Washoe  investments,  and  Virginia  City  is  no 
better  off,  save  in  this — that  what  is  lost  there 
falls  upon  outside  speculators, 

Allow  me  now,  as  the  result  of  careful  obser- 
vation and  grave  deliberation,  to  whisper  a  word 
in  your  car,  gentle  reader.  Do  you  own  stocks 
in  the  Ophir,  the  Savage,  the  Chollar,  the  Gould 
and  Curry,  the  Potosi,  the  Yellow  Jacket,  or 
other  prominent  leads,  and  would  you  like  to 
know  what  you  had  better  do  with  them — whether 
sell  them  or  hold  on  to  them  ?  I  will  tell  you 
candidly;  if  the  stocks  were  mine,  I'd — think 
about  it !  Are  you  the  possessor  of  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  which  you'd  like  to  invest  to  good 
advantage,  and  would  it  be  a  promising  specula- 
tion to  invest  in  one  of  the  three  companies  on 
the  Comstock  ledge,  that  pays  dividends  at  the 
present  writing?  Now,  I'll  tell  you  candidly 
what  I  would  do  if  I  had  a  few  thousand  dollars 
to  spare — I'd  start  on  a  foot  tour  through  Tar- 
tary,  and  wind  up  with  a  camel-ride  through 
Persia ! 


FACES. 

I WAS  standing  between  the  two  when  I  heard 
it ;  between  the  two  faces  of  my  two  ideals ; 
between  two  types  of  what  a  mighty  human  life 
could  be.  On  my  right  was  the  shadow,  but 
faintly  streaked  with  light ;  on  my  left,  the 
steady  radiance  of  one  emerged  victorious  from 
the  cloud.  Involuntarily  I  was  saying  to  my- 
self, "  Poor  Dante  ! "  "  Great,  grand  Luther ! " 
looking  meanwhile  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
hardly  knowing  which  pleased  me  better. 

"  The  face  is  the  index  of  the  soul"— this  is 
what  I  heard.    It  certainlv  was  not  the  origin- 


ality of  the  remark  which  startled  me.  At  an- 
other time  it  might  have  seemed  very  trite.  It 
may  have  been  that  it  answered  an  unuttered 
question  in  my  mind — Whether  character  mav 
be  safely  estimated  from  the  mere  outward  ap- 
pearance. Or  perhaps  it  was  its  peculiar  fitness 
to  the  time  and  place. 

I  said  it  startled  me ;  but  more  startling  was 
the  train  of  thought  it  suggested.  In  an  instant 
my  feelings  of  deep  love  and  sympathy  were 
changed  to  profound  admiration  and  a  sort  of 
awe.  It  frightened  as  well  as  humbled  me  to 
think  of  the  giant  soul  which  had  looked  forth 
its  passion,  sorrow,  and  joy  from  eyes  like  mine, 
and  of  the  lips  which  had  uttered  such  bold, 
brave  words  before  a  host  of  enemies  ;  lips  hu- 
man as  mine  own,  yet  seeming  hardly  human 
when  touched  with  divine  inspiration. 

Ah  ! — thought  I — between  us,  Luther,  what 
a  great,  deep  gulf  is  fixed!  Only  in  one  point 
can  I  approach  you ;  but  that  one  point  will 
soon  be  broad  enough  to  conceal  all  differences. 
In  the  day  when  we  bow  before  the  throne  both 
faces,  yours  and  mine,  will  look  equally  dim  be- 
fore the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  ! 

And  Dante — I  crept  away  from  Luther  to 
look  up  to  him.  Then  I  could  not  fear.  In- 
finitely above  me  in  intellect,  his  soul  was  too 
intensely  human  to  leave  me  very  far  below. 
Again  I  said,  Poor  Dante  !  The  proud,  pas- 
sionate features  are  softened  by  much  suffering, 
but  the  lines  of  doubt  and  weary  longing  Faith 
alone  can  take  away !  You  and  I  have  much 
more  in  common.  You  could  not  quite  pene- 
trate within  the  veil.  Just  in  the  act  of  tearing 
it  away,  you  heard,  "  Touch  not  with  hands  un- 
clean !"  You  were  too  earthly  yet  to  grasp  the 
mysteries  of  the  Beyond  ;  your  eyes  too  weak  to 
bear  the  dazzling  splendor  of  heavenly  revela- 
tions ! 

What  a  leap !  to  come  from  features  marked 
with  soul-beauty  almost  superhuman,  down  to 
features  marked  not  even  by  positive  ugliness ; 
features  plain,  plain  beyond  all  dispute  !  What 
a  leap,  to  come  from  Luther  and  Dante  down 
to  myself!  And  yet  one  can  not  always  walk 
in  the  clouds.  The  descent  to  the  commonplace 
will  and  must  be  sudden  and  jarring,  however 
carefully  one  may  let  himself  down.  Therefore, 
omitting  all  intermediate  steps,  passing  by  won- 
drous beauty  and  faces  endowed  with  minor 
gifts,  I  come  at  once  into  the  valley — not  the 
valley  of  humiliation — I  spare  myself  and  the 
mirror  opposite  that  trial ;  but  into  the  valley 
where  I  find  the  generality  of  faces — nothing  re- 
markable in  the  eyes  of  the  great  world. 

I  went  into  a  school-room  one  day  filled  with 
strange  girls.  That  story  of  grace  and  beauty 
being  impersonated  in  maidenhood,  and  reach- 
ing their  climax  in  a  group  of  maidens,  I  im- 
mediately set  down  as  fabulous — a  mere  myth. 
At  the  first  glance  I  should  have  imagined  them 
all  fashioned  in  the  same  mould,  enough  differ- 
ence being  allowed  in  the  coloring  to  distinguish 
them. 

I  cast  in  my  lot  with  the  group.    A  year  aft- 
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ter,  comparing  my  first  and  present  impressions, 
I  analyzed  one  of  the  unnoticed,  common  faces. 
How  could  I  ever  have  called  it  common  !  To 
be  sure,  the  eyes  were  gray,  but  the  soul  be- 
hind them  was  loving,  trustful,  brave.  Nor 
were  the  less  important  features  either  those 
of  a  Venus  or  a  Hebe ;  yet  to  me  they  were 
radiant  with  beauty.  Ah,  how  I  loved  that 
face  !  I  loved  it  far,  far  too  well.  I  remember 
when  Death  set  his  seal  upon  it,  and  froze  to 
stillness  the  last,  holiest  expression  of  her  feat- 
ures. That — thought  I — is  the  face  that  she 
will  rise  with  !  Looking  upon  it,  the  angels 
themselves  will  smile  as  they  fling  the  gate  a 
little  wider  open,  and  Christ  the  Lord  will  mur- 
mur, "Thou  art  mine!" 

And  it  was  not  merely  faces  dear  to  me  which 
assumed  new  aspects  as  I  learned  to  know  them. 
The  whole  school-room  had  become  a  little  busy 
world  alive  with  the  passions  that  come  up  upon 
the  surface  of  life.  Sometimes,  daring  to  dive 
through  the  billows,  I  had  even  caught  the  glim- 
mer of  the  pearls  below. 

Truly  Oarlyle  w:is  w  iser  than  I  when  he  said, 
that  in  the  commonest  human  face  then  tltl 
more  than  Raphael  will  take  away  with  him. 
If  Raphael,  that  wonderful  soul-painter,  iim-t 
leave  something  behind  in  his  search  for  the 
minutest  beauties,  how  can  I,  with  coar>e,  un- 
practieed  eyes,  hope  to  discern  these  hidden 
things?  Therefore!  fearing  to  lose  myself  im- 
mediately in  such  a  delicate  maze  of  expressions, 
I  will  attempt  to  touch  only  upon  several  phases 
of  the  human  countenance  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  true  pictures  of  the  soul. 

Perhaps  sorrow  is  the  most  familiar.  I,  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  have  received  and  seen  my 
portion.  I  remember  when  the  terrible  news 
came.  I  was  sitting  by  the  window,  alternately 
looking  at  the  sunshine  without  and  within. 
They  were  chatting — my  brothers  and  sisters — 
in  that  pleasant  undertone  which  accompanies 
only  pleasant  talk.  Very  fair  they  looked  to 
me;  young,  innocent,  untouched  with  grief  or 
care.  You  could  have  told  it  from  the  sweet 
lines  about  the  mouths,  and  the  bright  lustre  of 
their  happy  eyes.  Even  a  stranger  would  have 
known  that  life  had  been  as  yet  an  easy,  pleas- 
ant thing.  I  was  sitting  thinking  thus,  when, 
glancing  opposite,  I  saw  a  face  which  I  had 
never  seen  before;  the  same  features,  but  that 
which  makes  the  face,  the  whole  expression, 
was  one  entirely  foreign  to  our  walls.  It  was 
not  agony.  Even  that  would  have  been  better. 
I  thought  of  a  dark  cloud — dark  with  the  fiercest, 
blackest  rains — and  I  knew  that  it  was  soon  to 
break,  that  duty  was  forcing  out  the  storm.  I 
waited  and  he  spoke.  He  told  it.  Not  a  groan, 
not  a  cry.  Our  tears  and  hearts  alike  were 
frozen.  Only  our  eyes  seemed  to  dilate  with  the 
new,  strange  terror  as  we  looked  at  one  another, 
and  white  rings  to  shape  themselves  about  our 
lips.  It  was  more  than  common  grief ;  that 
would  have  poured  forth  in  words  its  bitterness ; 
this  bound  itself  all  up  into  our  faces.  What 
little,  little  faces  to  contain  a  world  of  woe  ! 


And  yet  we  have  to  thank  God  that  sorrow  is 
not  without  its  complement;  that,  on  the  whole, 

j  the  scales  are  pretty  nearly  balanced.  To  be 
sure  we,  wayward,  selfish  children  that  we  are, 
hardly  notice  the  measure  of  joy  when  full  to 

j  overflowing,  and  when  the  superabundance  is 
the  other  way  wonder  why  Our  Father  fills  it  so 
very,  very  full. 

I  think  the  picture  of  the  most  perfect,  unal- 

I  loved  joy  is  found  in  the  face  of  a  little  child. 

J  Indeed  I  think  that  childhood  is  the  only  period 

'  of  life  in  which  one  can  feel,  I  am  j><  r/J  ctfy  hap- 

J  py  ;  where  there  is  not  the  lurking  shadow  of  a 
sorrow  or  a  dread.    Not  that  children  are  with* 

i  out  their  troubles.    I  have  not  got  so  far  be- 

i  yond  4<  Where  the  brook  and  river  meet,"  that  1 
can  say  that  and  think  that  I  speak  truth.  But 
their  cares  are  light  and  transient.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  fling  them  off  entirely. 

Analyze  a  child's  face.  Round,  fat,  fair. 
No  wrinkles;  none  of  those  deep,  ugly  lines 

j  that  mark  an  inward  warfare.  No  weariness  or 
languor  either,  as  if  one  had  lived  his  happiness 
aw  ay  and  wanted  only  to  get  through.  Nothing 
is  seen  but  little  shadows,  appearing  and  vanish- 
ing as  quickly,  to  break  the  monotony. 

With  this  lack  of  keen  and  heavy  sorrow, 
which  they  are  so  blessed  in,  comes  also  another 

,  lack.  Human  nature  certainly  is  capable  of  a 
higher  enjoyment  than  uu  re  freedom  from  care 
and  suffering.  This  negative  happiness  is  not 
suited  to  an  earnest,  lighting  man.  There  can 
be  nothing  in  a  child's  countenance  to  thrill  or 

|  charm  you.    It  wants  the  look 

"Such  an  boiiI  given  muil  fit  Icnplh, 
When,  by  work  and  wnil  of  JTWAk 
It  winneth  a  solemn  ftnuptli." 

The  strength  and  peace  interspersed  with  and 
crowning  the  life-struggle  are  proportioned  to 
this  "  work  and  wail  of  years." 

The  steps  arc  many  and  steep  which  lead  from 
pan  to  intense  happiness — up  from  the  blank 
!  joy  of  a  baby's  face  to  the  expression  of  that  joy 
which  "passeth  understanding."  Between  the.-e 
— the  baby's  and  the  saint's — we  find  faces  em- 
bodying the  advanced  joys  of  earth.  Grand 
thev  are  of  their  kind  indeed  ;  feeble  only  when 
compared  with  the  joy  of  him  who  "sceth  the 
invisible." 

Love,  it  is  said,  irradiates  every  feature,  ban- 
ishes other  intruding  expressions,  and  reigns  su- 
preme over  the  entire  countenance.  My  little 
experience  certainly  confirms  this  truth.  Wis- 
dom and  sense  usually  take  flight  very  willing- 
ly, I  believe — that  is,  if  the  simpering  smile  of 
gratified  vanity  and  the  complacent  smile  of  a 
petty  ambition  are  granted  to  belong  to  true  love. 
If  not,  and  the  word  be  used  in  a  restricted  sense, 
there  is  very  little  to  be  said  upon  the  subject, 
as  the  eye  of  the  public  is  seldom  permitted  to 
'  behold  the  transfiguration. 

The  various  expressions  of  Affection  are  more 
common,  and  if  less  exquisite,  are  not  without 
rare  beauty. 

Among  the  family  affections,  perhaps  that  of 
|  a  mother  manifested  toward  her  little  helpless 
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child  is  the  most  beautiful.  Just  as  tightly  she 
hinds  her  love  around  it  just  as  firmly  she  ties 
her  life  and  hopes  down  to  it,  as  if  the  baby-soul 
were  able  to  give  back  an  answering  devotion. 
It  is  such  a  sweet,  holy  expression,  that  of  the 
mother-love — the  very  reflection  of  the  baby's 
own  for  meekness,  but  withal  so  strong ;  so  able 
to  breast  the  storms  and  brave  the  tempests  of 
life  for  her  little  one.  With  the  feeble  humani- 
ty clinging  about  her,  her  frailty  becomes  might, 
her  fear  boldness. 

Filial  affection  ranks  hardly  inferior  in  beau- 
ty of  expression.  I  watched  a  little  child  one 
day  gazing  with  a  sort  of  adoration  upon  the  face 
of  its  fair  young  mother.  Somebody  remarked 
that  by  the  love  of  years  he  could  not  repay  or 
equal  the  love  of  his  mother  to  him.  How  pas- 
sionately he  resented  it! — vowing  to  prove  it 
false.  And  when — he  going  up  the  hill,  she 
down  ;  his  boyish  face  becoming  strong,  her  wo- 
manly face  weak — that  vow  turned  to  action, 
the  adoration  growing  day  by  day,  until  he 
could  worship  the  real  face  no  longer,  worship- 
ing only  the  glorified,  as  he  saw  it  through  the 
adamantine  walls  reflected  on  the  jasper  sea — 
then,  indeed,  I  thought,  has  he  not  proved  it? 

The  gratification  of  lofty  ambitions  gives  to 
the  countenance  the  expression  of  one  of  the 
grandest  of  earthly  joys,  though  it  should  hard- 
ly be  called  gratified  ambition  which  raises  the 
face  of  the  poet  so  far  above  the  common  level. 
That  enraptured  look — half  delight,  half  con- 
sciousness of  victory — comes  when  he  is  able  to 
tune  to  harmony  the  dreamy,  floating  music  of 
his  brain,  and  to  grasp  the  shadowy  forms  of 
ideal  images,  moulding  them  with  his  delicate 
touch  to  perfect  symmetry.  Even  then  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  behold  the  multitudes  lifting  up 
their  heads  and  shouting  paeans  of  praise  to  his 
name — the  multitudes,  less  fortunate,  whose  lips 
will  open  to  no  melody,  who  can  only  echo  back 
his  songs — he  standing  far  above,  meanwhile, 
looking  with  a  kind  of  godlike  scorn  upon  the 
plain  below. 

At  length  we  come  to  the  joy  of  joys.  It 
has  outstripped  freedom  from  care,  love,  ambi- 
tion. Far,  far  up  it  stands ;  so  far  that  it  is 
only  half  earthly  ;  so  far  that  it  partakes  of  the 
heavenly.  Not  by  its  own  beauty  does  the  face 
of  the  saint  surpass  us.  It  looketh  down  trans- 
figured by  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  that 
light  before  whose  radiance  all  falsehood  and 
uncleanness  hide  away.  It  is  not  until  the  sun 
of  life  is  very  nearly  set — until  the  billows  of 
pride,  passion,  and  earthly  hope  have  rolled 
away,  and  the  face,  looking  over  the  ocean,  sees 
only  calm  low  tide — that  it  can  wear  this  ex- 
pression of  habitual  bliss  and  peace.  Our  faces, 
flushed  and  eager  in  the  morning  and  noontide 
heat,  changing  with  the  surging  billows,  present 
a  strange  mixture  of  earth  and  heaven. 

If  I  shrink  abashed  while  I  behold  with  rap- 
ture the  expression  that  a  finite  face  may  wear, 
how  would  I  dare,  if  near  enough,  to  gaze  upon 
the  Infinite?  But  I  forget  that  no  face  can  be 
called  finite,  and  that  I, 


"Made  like  God,  and,  though  undone," 

am 

"Not  unmade  for  love  and  life." 

I  forget  that  originally  God  created  us  in  "His 
own  image,"  and  that  if  we  enter  in  the  gate 
we  shall  again  be  like  Him.  I  forget  that  all 
the  expressions  of  our  earthly  features  approach- 
ing the  heavenly  will  remain,  changed  only  as 
they  are  glorified. 

Would  that  my  face  might  be  among  the  sanc- 
tified— thafmine  might  be  among  the  number 
from  which  pride,  prejudice,  and  passion  are  up- 
rooted, fit  only  to  glance  up  and  meet  his  smile! 

Ah,  that  face  of  faces !  that  face  where  the 
perfection  of  beauty  dwells  !  Sometimes  I  seem 
to  sec  it  faintly,  looking  down  upon  me  through 
the  mists  of  woe — the  mists  which  are  too  black 
and  thick  for  any  gaze  but  the  Divine  to  pierce. 
I  fancy  that  the  meek  eyes  pity  me,  and  that 
the  glory  of  the  halo  round  the  head  softens  be- 
fore my  anguish.  It  is  very  sweet,  this  dim  ap- 
pearance, comforting  and  strengthening  my  soul. 
I  know  that  I  could  not  bear  more,  and  yet  the 
yearning  to  behold  it  plainly  will  not  leave  me 
till  denied  or  satisfied,  until  I  either  sink 

"  Where  myriad  face?,  like  one  chnngeless  face, 
With  woe,  not  love,  shall  glass  me  every  where, 
And  overcome  me  with  mine  own  despair;" 

or  rise  where  there  are  no  more  clouds  or  shad- 
ows, where  Luther,  Dante,  and  the  many  mul- 
titudes, flinging  off  disguises,  shall  stand  before 
me  as  they  are,  while  I,  with  new,  ethereal  eyes, 
shall  look  upon  them  and  my  Lord  not  as  in  a 
vision,  not  as  in  a  glass,  darkly,  but  as  if  seeing 
face  to  face. 


KELICS. 

HERE'S  a  withered  leaf,  a  faded  flow'r. 
A  ring,  and  a  lock  of  hair, 
Laid  in  a  casket  of  sandal-wood, 
And  carefully  treasured  there. 

Is  it  not  long  since  the  lid  was  raised, 

And  why  is  it  opened  now? 
Ah!  turn  to  that  frail,  fair,  lifeless  form, 

And  look  on  that  death-cold  brow. 

Though  we  never  knew  her  history, 

They  tell  of  a  human  love 
Which,  to  us,  may  remain  a  mystery ; 

But  surely  'tis  known  above. 

Just  look  at  the  relics  treasured  there, 
And  what  is  the  tale  they  tell  ? 

That  a  woman's  love  is  tried  and  true 
Until  death  shall  break  the  spell ! 

The  dark  lock  comes  from  a  youthful  brow, 
Where  the  eyes  beamed  tender  love. 

'Tis  fancy  the  portrait  draws  for  me, 
For  the  truth  we  can  not  prove. 

Now  shut  them  up  from  the  light  of  clay, 

Turn  gently  the  silver  key, 
The  corpse  and  casket  together  laid 

Iu  one  quiet  grave  shall  be ! 
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HEROIC  DEEDS 

BY  JOHN  S. 

VIII.— A  RAILROAD  ADVENTURE. 

The  War  in  Tennessee — General  Mitchel's  Plans  The 

Bold  Enterprise. — Penetrating  the  Rebel  Lines. — Adroit 
Seizure  of  the  Locomotive. — The  Flight. — The  Pursuit. 
— Capture  of  the  Adventurers. — Their  Suffering?. — 
Trial  and  Execution  of  Eight. — The  Escape  of  a  Party. 
— Final  Exchange  of  Survivors. 

ONE  of  the  most  chivalric  and  daring  deeds 
performed  during  the  civil  war  in  America, 
was  enacted  by  a  band  of  twenty-four  young 
men  in  Georgia  in  the  month  of  April,  1862. 


OF  HEROIC  MEN. 

C.  ABROTT. 

General  O.  M.  Mitchel  was  then  marching 
across  the  State  of  Tennessee,  having  descend- 
j  ed  from  the  Ohio,  and  was  aiming  for  Chat- 
1  tanooga,  a  strategic  point  of  great  importance. 
There  was  a  very  important  railroad  which  ran 
from  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  This  road  passed  through  the  important 
points  of  Corinth,  Huntsville,  Chattanooga,  and 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

General  Mitchel,  with  his  division,  was  at 
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the  time  lying  at  Murfreesborough,  and  was 
moving  on  to  Shelby ville,  a  very  pleasant  town 
on  Duck  River.  The  rebels  held  Chattanooga 
and  the  railroad  from  that  place  to  Atlanta. 
Thus  troops  and  munitions  of  war  could  easily 
be  transported  from  one  of  these  important 
points  to  the  other.  Could  we  succeed  in  cut- 
ting the  railroad  between  these  two  points  and 
in  destroying  the  bridges  we  might  then  seize 
Chattanooga  before  reinforcements  could  be  sent 
from  Atlanta  for  its  relief.  We  should  thus 
gain  possession  of  all  of  East  Tennessee.  The 
rebel  army  would  be  cut  in  two.  And,  indeed, 
injury  would  be  inflicted  which  seemed  almost 
to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

It  was  not  possible  at  that  time  to  send  an 
army  by  a  long  march  to  attack  the  rebels,  who 
were  stationed  in  considerable  force  along  the 
road,  and  to  take  it  from  them  by  main  force. 
The  most  feasible  plan  was  to  send  a  detach- 
ment of  bold  men,  in  the  common  dress  of  the 
country,  on  a  secret  expedition  to  burn  the 
bridges.  The  only  way  in  which  this  daring 
exploit  could  be  accomplished  was  for  the  ad- 
venturers to  work  their  way  through  the  rebel 
lines  to  Atlanta,  there  seize  by  surprise  a  loco- 
motive, urge  it  at  its  fullest  speed  toward  Chat- 
tanooga, stopping  only  to  apply  the  torch  to  the 
bridges  behind  them,  and  to  rush  on  by  Chat- 
tanooga till  they  readied  a  point  of  safety  with- 
in our  army  lines  near  Huntsville,  to  which 
point  General  Mitchel  was  rapidly  moving. 

A  deed  of  more  perilous  and  romantic  cour- 
age has  perhaps  never  been  undertaken.  The 
results  to  be  attained  were  commensurate  with 
the  hazards  of  the  adventure.  The  Southern 
Confederacy,  a  prominent  rebel  journal,  com- 
menting upon  the  enterprise,  says  : 

"The  mind  and  heart  shrink  back  appalled 
at  the  bare  contemplation  of  the  awful  conse- 
quences which  would  have  followed  the  success 
of  this  one  act.  We  doubt  whether  the  victory 
of  Manassas  or  Corinth  were  worth  as  much  to 
us  as  the  frustration  of  this  one  coup  d'etat.  It 
is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  the  annihila- 
tion of  Beauregard's  whole  army  at  Corinth 
would  have  been  so  fatal  to  us  as  .would  have 
been  the  burning  of  the  bridges  at  that  time  by 
these  men." 

Twenty-four  young  men  of  established  repu- 
tation for  intelligence  and  bravery  were  selected 
for  the  chivalric  adventure.  In  parties  of  two 
and  three,  in  citizen's  dress,  they  met  at  an  ap- 
pointed rendezvous  in  a  grove  near  Shelbyville, 
Tennessee.  It  was  Monday  the  10th  of  April, 
18G2.  Here  they  matured  their  plans.  As- 
suming that  they  were  Kentuckians,  disgusted 
with  the  Government  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
that  they  were  seeking  an  asylum  in  the  South, 
they  broke  up  into  squads  of  three  or  four  and 
traversed  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  sparsely  set- 
tled country  to  rendezvous  on  Thursday,  the 
13th,  at  Chattanooga,  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  thronging  encampments  of  the  rebels.  The 
distance  to  be  traveled  on  foot  was  a  little  over 


one  hundred  miles.  Through  multiplied  diffi- 
culties and  many  hair -breadth  escapes  they 
worked  their  way  along  over  the  rugged  spin  s 
of  the  Cumberland  mountains  until  they  reach- 
ed the  Tennessee  River,  nearly  opposite  Chatta- 
nooga. 

There  was  a  horse  ferry-boat  there,  and  a 
great  and  motley  crowd  of  people  drawn  by 
curiosity  or  the  exigencies  of  war  were  waiting 
to  be  conveyed  across.  After  many  embarrass- 
ments the  adventurers  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
river,  having  eluded  all  the  surveillance  of  the 
patrols  and  guards.  The  news  had  just  reached 
Chattanooga  that  General  Mitchel  had  taken 
possession  of  Huntsville,  on  the  railroad,  scarce- 
ly one  hundred  miles  west  of  their  encampment. 
These  tidings  created  great  excitement  and  al- 
most consternation  in  the  rebel  ranks.  Chat- 
tanooga had  been  until  about  that  time  a  small, 
unknown  village,  buried  from  the  world  in  the 
midst  of  towering  mountains,  and  situated  on 
the  eastern  or  rather  southern  bank  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. The  little  town  presented  an  air  of 
great  tumult  and  bustle,  crowded  as  it  then  was 
with  soldiers  and  civilians  and  all  the  followers 
of  an  army. 

Our  adventurers,  mingling  with  the  crowd 
and  wearing  the  common  dress  of  the  country, 
hastened  to  the  depot,  purchased  their  tickets 
for  Atlanta  and  entered  the  cars.  Some  of 
their  comrades  had  arrived  earlier,  and  had  al- 
ready taken  a  train  of  cars  for  Marietta,  but  a 
few  miles  this  side  of  Atlanta.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon.  The  cars  were  crowded  mostly 
with  soldiers,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  stand- 
ing room.  The  rebels  had  just  received  false 
news  of  some  astounding  victories.  They  were 
greatly  elated.  As  the  cars  rolled  along  jokes, 
laughter,  and  oaths  rang  through  the  night  air. 

Marietta  was  the  point  at  which  they  were  to 
take  the  cars  preparatory  for  their  bold  achieve- 
ment. At  midnight  the  cars  reached  that  sta- 
tion. The  party  repaired  to  different  hotels, 
having  arranged  to  meet  in  the  depot  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  take  the  train  going 
back  to  Chattanooga.  J.  J.  Andrews,  of  Ken- 
tucky, a  man  of  extraordinary  character,  and 
who  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  South,  was 
chief  of  the  expedition,  and  managed  all  its  de- 
tails with  great  sagacity.  By  the  casualties  of 
the  journey  two  of  the  young  men  were  absent, 
and  there  were  but  twenty-two  who  took  passage 
on  the  train. 

A  short  ride  brought  them  to  a  station  called 
Big  Shanty.  There  was  at  this  place  an  en- 
campment of  nearly  ten  thousand  conscripts. 
Here  the  cars  stopped  for  a  few  moments  while 
the  engineer,  conductor,  and  many  of  the  pas- 
sengers stepped  into  an  eating-house  for  refresh- 
ments. Andrews  rose  from  his  seat  and  said, 
calmly,  "Let  us  go,  boys!"  Mingling  with  the 
crowd  of  passengers,  and  of  course  attracting  no 
attention,  they  moved  forward  leisurely  to  the 
head  of  the  train.  Two  of  them,  W.  W.  Brown 
and  William  Knight,  from  Ohio,  were  accom- 
plished railroad  engineers.     One  of  the  men 
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stealthily  uncoupled  the  baggage  cars,  uj>on 
which  the  rest  hail  c la mbcn.il  from  the  n  main- 
dcr  of  the  train,  while  the  two  engineers,  who 
were  at  their  ]>ost,  pulled  oj.cn  the  valve  anil 
put  on  all  steam.  In  less  time  than  wc  have 
taken  to  describe  it  the  locomotive  was  rushing 
forward  at  its  highest  speed.  There  were  four 
or  five  rebel  regiments  witliin  forty  roils  of  the 
spot  from  which  the  locomotive  started.  "NYe 
may  imagine  the  bewilderment  with  which  they 
ga/.ed  upon  the  receding  engine  as  it  disappeared 
in  the  distance. 

Our  brave  adventurers  were  too  much  exhila- 
rated by  the  excitement  of  the  hour  to  observe 
the  amazement  with  which  the  sudden  flight  of 
the  engine  was  regarded  by  the  thousands  who 
were  grouped  around.  Onward  they  rushed, 
with  almost  lightning  speed,  in  silent  sublimity 
of  emotion  too  deep  to  iind  expression  in  smiles 
or  words.  Thus  far  every  thing  had  succeeded 
according  to  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 
With  some  anxiety,  however,  they  looked  upon 
the  telegraph  wires,  running  along  by  their  side. 
Though  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  start 
from  a  depot  where  there  was  no  telegraph  sta- 
tion, still  it  was  a  matter  of  much  moment  that 
as  speedily  as  possible  they  should  cut  the  wires. 


Saving  run  about  four  miles  thev  stopped, 
and  while  one  of  their  number,  John  Scott,  of 
Ohio,  climbed  the  pole  and  sau.d  (IV  the  wire, 
others  tore  up  a  rail  to  retard  any  pursuer*. 
Tin  y  were  now  nil  overjoyed  with  their  success, 
and  warmly  they  contrratulated  each  other  with 
the  prospi-ct  of  the  tiiuinphant  termination  of 
tin  ir  chi\  alric  enterprise. 

Andrews  had  taken  the  precaution  to  ascer- 
tain what  down  trains  he  had  to  poll,  and  where 
to  pa>s  them.  There  was,  as  they  supposed, 
but  one  train  for  them  to  mcot  on  that  day. 
Rut  in  consequence  of  fomc  military  necessity 
the  rebels  had  put  on  that  day  two  special  trains. 
When  they  had  arrived  at  the  point  where  the 
down  train  was  to  pass,  quite  to  their  consterna- 
tion they  found  that  it  bore  a  red  flag,  thus  an- 
nouncing that  another  train  was  following  be- 
hind. They  had,  however,  still  the  track  for  a 
little  time  to  themselves,  and  they  moved  along 
slowly,  for  they  were  ahead  of  time,  to  a  side 
track  where  they  were  to  wait  for  the  special 
train  to  pass. 

Thus  they  lost  twenty-five  precious  minutes. 
It  was  an  awful  loss.  The  pursuers  were  now 
upon  their  track.  As  soon  as  the  waited-for 
train  was  in  sight,  and  they  were  just  ready  to 
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push  on  with  renewed  velocity,  much  to  their  I 
dismay  they  saw  that  this  train  also  bore  a  red 
/lt\f/,  announcing  still  another  train  behind. 
They,  however,  pushed  on  to  the  next  station, 
hoping  there  to  pass  the  train.  In  the  mean 
time  they  cut  the  wires  between  the  two  stations, 
and  hurriedly  threw  such  impediments  as  were 
at  hand  behind  them  upon  the  track.  Just  as 
they  were  trying  with  almost  the  energies  of  de- 
spair to  wrench  up  one  of  the  rails,  they  heard  the 
whistle  of  an  engine  in  pursuit.  With  frantic 
strength  they  broke  the  rail  in  two  and  threw  the 
fragment  upon  their  car  as  they  sprang  upon  it.  I 


Encouraged  by  the  hope  that  this  would  de- 
lay their  pursuers  for  some  time,  they  rushed 
onward  and  reached  a  spot  where  they  passed 
the  down-coming  train  in  safety.  They  now 
goaded  their  engine  to  its  utmost  possible  speed  ; 
at  times  attaining  a  velocity  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour.  Still  the  foe  crowded  closely  behind. 
No  longer  was  there  any  thought  of  burning  the 
bridges  or  tearing  up  the  road.  Indeed  only  a 
miracle  could  enable  them  to  escape  with  their 
lives.  Onward  and  still  onward  they  dashed, 
passing  stations  and  villages  with  meteoric  speed 
and  roar,  exciting  amazement  in  all  beholders  as 
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they  witnessed  the  apparently  terrific-  tlight  of  the  car  while  .'.till  in  motion,  and  running,  s«  :n 

the  locomotive,  followed  with  equal  velocity  by  to  the  right  and  others  to  the  left,  were  s<  <  :: 

an  engine  with  three  ears  attached,  loaded  with  dispersed  through  the  forc.-t  of  pines.  E»-ap.-. 

excited  sohliers.  however,  was,  under  the  circumstances,  almost 

After  running  in  this  manner  about  one  hun-  hopeless, 
dred  miles  their  wood  and  water  gave  out,  their       It  was  Saturday  the  12th  day  of  April.    It  bo 

oil  was  expended,  and  the  f»>e  was  in  >i^ht.  happened  that  there  was  a  regimental  Duster 

They  were  then  within  about  fifteen  miles  of  nearby,  and  many  planters  were  present  with 

Chattanooga.    Their  pursuers  were  close  np<  n  their  horses  and  blood-hounds.     This  whole 

them.    Their  situation  was  desperate,  and  there  force  of  soldiers,  planters,  and  hounds  was  im- 

was  no  alternative  before  them  but  to  leap  from  mediately  put  upon  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives, 

the  train  and  take  to  the  woods,  each  one  to  By  means  of  these  fierce  dogs,  who  had  been 

save  himself  as  be  might.    They  jumped  from  trained  in  the  pursuit  of  the  unhappy  slaves, 
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every  ono  of  those  heroic  adventurers  was  cap- 
tured. There  was  one  orphan  boy,  Jacob  Par- 
rott,  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  belonged  to 
the  Thirty-third  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers. 
When  seized  l.v  the  Infuriated  rebels,  who  man- 
ifested a  degree  of  ferocity  which  would  have 
disgraced  savages,  they  took  the  poor  boy,  bent 
him  down  almost  double  over  a  large  stone,  and 
while  four  of  the  "chivalry"  held  him  down  in 
that  Stooping  posture,  by  his  hands  and  his  feet, 
a  rebel  officer,  in  a  lieutenant's  uniform,  with  a 
rawhide  laid  upward  of  a  hundred  lashes  upon 
his  bare  back.  A  riotous  crowd  were  shouting 
around,  all  the  time  clamoring  for  his  blood. 
A  rope  was  brought  with  which  they  insisted 
that  he  should  be  hung.  Three  times  during 
the  progress  of  this  merciless  scourging  it  was 
suspended,  when  they  demanded  of  the  heroic 
young  patriot  that  he  should  divulge  the  names 
of  his  comrades,  the  designs  of  the  expedition, 
and  especially  the  name  of  the  engineer  who 
ran  the  train.  But  all  the  torment  which  their 
savage  ingenuity  could  devise  could  not  extort 
any  confession  from  him.  They  only  ceased 
their  brutal  work  when  they  found  that  the  task 
of  Subduing  their  victim  was  hopeless. 

The  twenty  captives,  when  taken,  were  all 
thrust  into  the  negro  jail  at  Chattanooga.  They 
were  thrown  into  a  damp,  dirty,  miserable  cell 
half  underground,  as  gloomy  as  the  world-re- 
nowned  onbUettes  of  the  Bastile.  This  dungeon 
was  thirteen  feet  square.  In  this  room  over 
thirty  victims  of  Southern  barbarism  were  crowd- 
ed together.  Many  of  them  were  Southern  men, 
who,  for  the  "crime"  of  refusing  to  join  in  re- 
bellion and  treason,  had  been  subjected  to  al- 
most every  conceivable  outrage.  The  only  en- 
trance was  by  a  trap -door  opening  from  the 
floor  above.  Two  small  windows  thickly  barred 
with  iron  let  in  a  few  rays  of  light  and  scarcely 
air  enough  to  support  life.  The  horrors  of  the 
"black  hole"  in  Calcutta  were  unsurpassed  by 
those  endured  in  this  miserable  dungeon.  There 
was  not  space  enough  for  all  to  lie  down  togeth- 
er, and  these  heroic  men,  whose  sublime  daring 
should  at  least  have  won  respect,  were  exposed 
to  barbarities  which  were  a  disgrace  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  There  is  not  a  civilized  nation 
on  the  globe  which  would  have  treated  prisoners 
of  war,  or  even  the  most  loathsome  criminals, 
with  cruelty  so  revolting.  But  slavery  had  con- 
verted the  South  into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism. 

The  pursuit,  as  described  by  the  rebels,  must 
have  been  nearly  as  exciting  as  the  flight.  The 
conductor  and  engineer  of  the  train  were  quiet- 
ly breakfasting  in  the  Big  Shanty  Hotel,  at 
('am])  McDonald,  when  to  their  indescribable 
amazement  the  locomotive  with  the  baggage  car 
took  its  flight.  The  rebels  seem  ever  to  have 
been  inspired  with  an  instinctive  consciousness 
of  the  audacity  of  the  Yankees.  It  was  at  once 
surmised  that  this  was  a  chivalric  adventure  of 
their  terrible  foes.  The  engineer,  conductor, 
and  foreman  of  the  wood  department,  immedi- 
ately started  upon  the  run,  apparently  chasing 
the  engine,  which  was  whirling  away  at  the  rate 
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of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  This  at  first  excited 
the  most  boisterous  shouts  of  laughter  from  the 
thousands  of  soldiers  who  were  standing  around. 

But  the  pursuers  knew  well  what  they  were 
about.  Having  run  about  three  miles  they  came 
to  a  hand-car.  This  they  seized  and  pushed  for- 
ward with  new  speed.  When  they  came  to  an 
up  grade  they  pushed  it  before  them.  On  the 
down  grades  they  could  advance  with  great  ve- 
locity. At  length  they  came  to  a  place  where 
the  patriots  had  torn  up  a  rail.  In  their  eager- 
ness, not  noticing  this,  they  were  all  thrown, 
car  and  men,  pell-mell  on  one  side  of  the  road. 
The  car,  however,  was  uninjured,  and  no  bones 
were  broken.  The  car  was  replaced  on  the 
track,  and  the  rebels  were  again  in  full  pursuit. 

Thus  they  pushed  on  for  twenty  miles,  till 
they  came  to  Etowah  Station,  where  there 
chanced  to  be  a  locomotive  fired  up  and  all 
ready  for  a  start.  This  they  seized.  Putting 
on  a  full  head  of  steam  they  soon  reached  Kings- 
ton, where  they  learned  that  the  adventurers 
were  but  twenty  minutes  ahead  of  them.  Here 
they  found  a  locomotive  capable  of  much  higher 
speed,  which  was  fired  up,  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rival of  a  passenger  train,  when  it  was  to  pro- 
ceed by  a  branch  road  to  Rome. 

A  large  number  of  soldiers  and  planters  had 
now  joined  them  with  swords,  revolvers,  and 
muskets.  Aided  by  their  fresh  engine,  and 
with  their  little  army,  onward  they  now  flew 
with  almost  the  speed  of  the  wind.  The  ob- 
structions which  the  fugitives  threw  behind  them 
upon  the  track  were  speedily  removed.  At 
length  they  came  to  a  place  where  three  rails 
had  been  torn  up  and  carried  away.  They  could 
drive  their  locomotive  no  farther.  With  great 
promptness  and  energy  they  abandoned  the  en- 
gine ;  ran  along  the  track  two  miles  ;  met  the 
down  freight  train  near  Adairsville  ;  reversed 
the  train  ;  ran  back  to  the  station  ;  switched  the 
train  off  upon  the  side-track ;  turned  the  engine, 
and  rushed  on  to  Calhoun. 

Here  they  gathered  a  new  force  of  armed  men 
to  pursue  the  fugitives,  a  telegraph  operator, 
and  workmen  to  repair  the  road.  Again  they 
were  rushing  forward  with  almost  frenzied  speed. 
As  they  were  turning  a  curve  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  now  crippled  engine  they  were 
pursuing  scarcely  a  mile  ahead  of  them.  The 
adventurers  had  stopped  a  moment  to  tear  up 
the  track.  Hearing  the  approach  of  the  foe 
they  sprang  upon  their  car,  and  again  sped  away. 
The  pursuers  pressing  on  in  hot  haste  came  to 
the  spot  were  the  rails  were  torn  up.  Their 
workmen,  with  the  necessary  tools,  instantly 
tore  up  the  rails  behind  them,  and  replaced  those 
which  were  taken  away. 

The  flight  and  the  chase  were  now  exciting 
beyond  all  power  of  words  to  describe.  The 
locomotives  were  frequently  in  sight  of  each  oth- 
er. The  engine  of  the  patriots  was  rapidly  fail- 
ing. Wood  and  water  were  nearly  gone,  and 
the  unoiled  boxes  were  almost  melting  with 
heat.  In  this  their  extremity  they  uncoupled 
two  of  the  box  cars,  and  left  them  to  retard  the 
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pursuers.  Rut  the  eBflSgOlic  pursuers  pushed 
the  cars  before  them  to  the  first  turn  out,  and 
were  soon  within  four  hundred  yards  of  their 
victims.  Only  then  our  adventurers  leaped 
from  their  car  and  took  to  the  woods. 

We  now  return  to  the  prisoners  in  their  dismal 
dungeon. 

Their  trap-door  wafl  opened  hi  ice  a  day.  when 
their  food  was  let  down  to  them  in  a  bucket. 
There  were  no  opportunities  for  washing  clothes 
or  person.  There  was  no  permission  to  leave 
the  dungeon  for  any  of  the  wants  which  these 
frail  bodies  require.    They  were,  of  course,  soon 


covered  with  vermin.  The  heat  in  that  ihMH 
tropical  region,  where  so  many  were  huddled  to- 
gether, was  so  insupportable  that  they  were  oft- 
en obliged  to  strip  themselves  entirely  naked  to 
be  able  to  bear  it.  In  addition  to  all  this  they 
were  cruelly  handcuffed,  and  with  trace-chains, 
secured  by  padlocks  around  their  necks,  were 
fastened  to  each  other  in  companies  of  twos  and 
threes.  Such  was  the  treatment,  in  the  Amer- 
ican village  of  Chattanooga,  on  the  beautiful 
banks  of  the  Tennessee,  of  the  noblest  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  for  the  crime  of  loyalty  to  the 
Stars  and  the  Stripes. 


A  RAILBOAD  ADVENTURE. 
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The  prisoners  descended  into  this  cell  bv  a  I 
ladder,  whicli  was  then  drawn  up.  Many  of 
the  victims  of  these  rebel  atrocities  were  Ten- | 
ttllMl  Union  men,  the  noblest  men  of  the  State. 
Their  food  consisted  of  a  small  piece  of  meat, 
and  a  little  flotXT  mixed  with  water  and  baked, 
prevnting  a  substance  about  as  hard  and  indi- 
gestible as  lead.  The  rebels  rifled  the  pockets 
of  the  captives,  leaving  not  a  solitary  copper  be- 
hind. 

Mr.  Andrews,  the  leader  of  the  railroad  par- 
ty, was  a  man  of  unusually  heroic  and  noble 
character.  After  several  weeks  of  imprison- 
ment  an  order  came  for  twelve  of  the  captives 
to  be  sent  to  Knoxville  for  trial.  Andrews, 
with  several  of  his  comrades,  was  left  behind. 
A  week  after  the  departure  of  those  who  were 
taken  to  Knoxville  an  oflicer  came  into  the 
prison  and  carelessly  handed  to  Andrews  his 
death-warrant.  He  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  escape,  but  was  recaptured,  the  whole  force 
of  the  garrison  at  Chattanooga  being  sent  in 
pur-nit  of  him,  aided  by  blood-hounds.  After 
suffering  more  than  can  well  be  imagined,  torn 
and  bleeding  he  was  taken  back  to  Chattanooga,  ! 
and  so  heavily  chained  that  he  could  scarcely 
mere.  As  there  was  danger  that  General  Mit- 
chel  might  make  an  advance  upon  Chattanooga 
his  execution  was  ordered  to  take  place  at  At- 
lanta.  lie  was  taken  there  in  the  cars,  ex- 
posed  all  the  way  down  to  jeers  and  insults  from 
the  brutal  people  who  frowned  around.  Totter- ! 
ing  beneath  the  weight  of  his  clanking  chains,  ' 
he  walked  to  the  scaffold.  'Through  the  whole 
trying  scene  he  displayed  the  firmness  of  the 
patriot. 

"Boys,"  said  he  to  his  comrades,  as  they 
were  taken  from  him  to  be  carried  to  Knox- 
villc,  "if  I  never  see  you  here  again  try  to! 
meet  me  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan." 

Physically  he  was  one  of  the  noblest  speci-  j 
mens  of  manhood.  As  he  was  swung  from  the 
BCaffbld  his  great  weight  so  stretched  the  rope 
that  his  feet  touched  the  ground.  The  wretches 
got  some  shovels  and  dug  away  the  earth  be- 
neat  h  his  feet.  Thus  this  patriot  and  Christian 
died.  lie  was  but  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  j 
was  to  have  been  married  in  the  very  month  in 
which,  by  traitorous  hands,  he  was  hung. 

The  twelve  who  were  removed  to  Knoxville 
were  arraigned  for  trial,  one  by  one.  They  were 
brought  before  a  court-martial,  one  each  day, 
the  trial  lasting  about  an  hour.  They  were 
charged  with  being  spies,  and  were  allowed  to 
employ  counsel.  The  defense  was,  that  being  in  j 
citizens'  clothes  did  not  take  from  them  protec-  , 
tion  belonging  to  citizens  of  war,  since  the  Con- 
federate Government  authorized  all  the  guerrillas 
in  their  service  to  wear  citizen's  dress.  More- 
over, it  was  a  common  custom  for  them,  when- 
ever it  would  serve  their  purpose,  to  dress  their 
troops  even  in  the  United  States  uniform.  It 
was  also  urged  that  the  object  of  the  expedition 
was  purely  a  military  one,  for  the  destruction 
of  communications,  which  was  lawful  according 
to  the  rules  of  war. 


The  defense  was  apparently  so  conclusive  that 
several  members  of  the  court-martial,  who  had 
some  humanity  still  remaining  in  their  bosoms, 
called  upon  the  captives  and  assured  them  that, 
according  to  the  laws  of  war,  they,  under  the 
circumstances,  could  only  be  regarded  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  not  as  spies.  It  was  proved 
that  they  had  entered  the  rebel  camp  not  as 
spies  seeking  information,  but  to  accomplish  a 
definite  object  which  war  allowed. 

After  seven  of  the  captives  had  been  tried  the 
rapid  advance  of  General  Mitchel  upon  Chatta- 
nooga broke  up  the  court-martial,  as  all  the  offi- 
cers composing  it  were  compelled  to  hasten  to 
their  regiments  to  resist  his  march.  Knoxville 
was  also  threatened,  and  the  captives  were  hur- 
riedly removed  to  Atlanta.  The  ferocity  which 
has  characterized  the  conduct  of  the  rebels 
throughout  this  war  has  always  been  incited  by 
those  men  in  high  stations  who  were  its  lead- 
ing spirits.  The  remorseless  despotism  at  Rich- 
mond was  determined  that  no  clemency  on  the 
part  of  the  court-martial  should  spare  the  cap- 
tives. 

On  the  18th  of  June  the  clanking  of  the 
swords  of  some  officers  was  heard  ascending  the 
stairs  of  the  prison  at  Atlanta.    The  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  seven  young  men,  who 
had  been  already  tried,  were  called  into  anoth- 
er room.    One,  who  was  so  sick  of  fever  that 
he  could  not  stand,  was  lifted  from  his  cot  and 
supported,  with  tottering  steps,  out  of  the  room. 
In  a  few  moments  they  returned,  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  them,  and  with  the  announce- 
ment that  they  were  immediately  to  be  led  out 
to  execution.    Not  a  moment  was  allowed  to 
bid  adieu  to  their  comrades,  to  write  a  parting 
word  of  love  to  mother  or  sister,  or  even  to  fall 
upon  their  knees  and  implore  the  pardon  and 
sustaining  grace  of  God.    The  young  men  were 
entirely  unprepared  for  this  dread  announce- 
ment, for  they  had  scarcely  a  doubt  that  they 
were  to  be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war.  One 
of  them  exclaimed  in  anguish  to  a  friend,  "  Oh ! 
try  to  be  better  prepared  when  you  come  to  die 
than  I  am  !"    Another,  who  had  been  a  merry, 
thoughtless  boy,  cried  out  in  agony,  which 
touched  all  hearts  but  those  of  his  unfeeling 
executioners,  "Boys,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
meet  Jesus.    I  know  that  I  am  not  prepared." 
Another,  Samuel  Slavens,  who  had  left  a  young 
family  in  his  native  State,  was  heard  to  mur- 
mur with  trembling  voice,  "Wife — children — 
tell — "  when  emotion  overwhelmed  him  and  he 
could  say  no  more.    John  Scott  had  been  mar- 
ried but  three  days  when  he  entered  the  army. 
A>  he  thought  of  his  young  bride  he  could  only 
clasp  his  hands  in  speechless  agony.  Marion 
A.  Ross,  of  Ohio,  seemed  to  be  endowed  with 
supernatural  strength.    His  cheek  glowed  and 
his  eye  flashed  with  animation.    Fully  compre- 
hending the  sublimity  of  the  sacrifice  he  was 
making,  he  said,  with  firm  voice,  "Tell  them 
at  home,  if  any  of  you  escape,  that  I  died  for 
my  country,  and  did  not  regret  it." 

All  this  occurred  in  a  moment.  "Come, 
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hurry  up  there!"  exclaimed  the  brutal  marshal  man  soul  in  the  hour  of  <..rr-t  trial.  Tin' re  was 
who  stood  at  the  door  with  other  officers  ;  "come  a  Methodist  clergyman  in  Atlanta  by  the  name 
on,  we  can't  wait."  Samuel  Robinson,  of  Ohio,  of  M'Donnell,  who  was  very  kind  to  thttM  men. 
the  young  man  who  was  too  sick  to  walk,  was  lending  them  !>■  ok-  and  speaking  to  them  words 
hurried  away  with  the  rest.  The  death-cart  of  Christian  sympathy.  We  mention  this  that 
was  at  the  door.  The  seven  captives  were  should  any  of  our  soldiers  chance  to  meet  him, 
crowded  into  it.  A  company  of  mounted  rebels  they  may  remember  his  kindness  to  their  im- 
surrounded  them.  When  placed  upon  the  seaf-  prisoned  brethren.  The  negroes  were  as  over 
fold  with  ropes  around  their  necks  George  I),  the  firm  friends  of  our  soldiers.  They  were  un- 
Wilson,  of  Ohio,  asked  permission  to  speak  a  wearied  in  their  endeavors  to  help  the  captives, 
few  words.  His  request  was  granted,  probably  even  exposing  themselves  to  cruel  seourgings  that 
with  the  expectation  that  he  was  to  make  some  they  might  befriend  them, 
confession.  In  eloquent  words,  and  with  Ro-  After  writing  most  of  the  above  I  chanced  to 
man  heroism,  this  young  American  citizen  then  '  come  across  a  little  book,  entitl  e!  "  Daring  and 
said:  I  S«  tiering,"  written  by  Lieutenant  William  Lit- 

u  I  have  no  hostile  feelings  toward  the  South-  tenger,  of  Ohio,  who  was  one  of  the  adventurers 
ern  people.  Their  rulers,  not  they,  are  re~p<>n»-  in  this  heroic  enterprise,  and  who.  after  many  hair- 
ible  for  this  rebellion.  I  am  no  spy,  but  a  sol-  breadth  escapes  succeeded  in  reaching  friends 
dier  regularly  detailed  for  military  duty.  I  do  and  home.  In  hi-  interesting  narrative  lie  gives 
not  regret  dying  for  my  country,  I  only  regret  a  minute  detail  of  those  scenes  of  which  here  we 
the  manner  of  my  death.     You  may  all  dc|>cnd  can  give  but  a  brief  sketch. 

upon  it  that  this  rebellion  will  yet  be  crushed  "We  had  friends  in  the  waiters  of  the  prison, 
down.  You  will  all  regret  the  part  you  have  though  their  faces  were  bla<  k.  They  assisted 
taken  in  it.  The  time  will  soon  come  when  us  by  every  mean r  in  their  power.  It  was  not 
the  flag  of  our  I'nion  will  float  over  our  whole  long  till  they  found  that  there  wni  nothing  we 
undivided  country,  and  our  the  very  spot  where  desired  so  much  as  to  read  the  news;  mid  they 
this  scaffold  now  stands."  taxed  their  ingenuity  to  gratify  us.     They  would 

There  were  nUmt  four  hundred  of  low,  tin-  wail  till  the  jailer  or  some  of  the  guanl  had 
cultured  men.  such  as  comj»ose  the  rank  and  file  finished  reading  a  paper  and  laid  it  down  and 
of  the  relM'l  army,  surrounding  the  gal  low*,  then  idyly  purloin  it.  When  meal  time  came  it 
With  oaths  and  ribald  jests  they  us«aih-d  the  would  l»c  put  into  the  hottOBI  of  'he  j  an,  in 
patriots.  As  the  platform  fell  live  only  were  which  our  food  was  brought,  and  thus  banded  in 
MM  struggling  susj>ended  in  the  air.  Two  to  us.  The  pnjwr  ha<l  to  be  returned  in  the 
ropes  had  broken,  and  William  Campbell  of  .  same  way  to  avoid  suspicion.  For  several 
Kentucky,  and  Samuel  Slavens  of  Ohio,  fell  to  mouths  it  was  only  through  their  instrurnental- 
the  ground  bruised,  bleeding,  and  almost  in-  ity  that  we  could  obtain  any  definite  information 
sensible.  Soon  they  slightly  recovered  and  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  w  ithout, 
lagged  that  a  few  moments  might  l»c  granted  "  Having  found  the  negroes  thus  intelligent 
tin  in  that  they  might  pray  for  the  forgiveness  and  useful,  far  U-yoml  what  I  had  supposed  poa> 
and  the  help  of  God.  The  request  was  in-  i  sible,  I  questioned  them  aUtut  other  matters, 
sultingly  refused.  New  ropes  were  provided.  They  were  Utter  informed  than  I  had  given 
They  were  again  dragged  u|hui  the  s,  at],,ld  and  them  credit  for,  and  knew  enough  to  di«lH  licvo 
launched  into  eternity.  The  mob  shouted,  and  all  the  stories  the  rebels  told.  Win  n  the  whites 
dispersed  to  drink  themselves  drunk  in  tln  ir  were  not  present  they  laughed  at  the  grand  vic- 
merriment  over  hanging  these  4 1  Yankee  Aboli-  tones  the  pa|»ers  were  publishing  every  day. 
tionists."  They  imagined  that  all  the  Northern  troops 

The  four  captives  who  were  left  in  the  prison  were  chivalrous  soldiers,  fighting  f<>r  tie-  uni- 
behind,  simply  because  their  trial  had  not  vet  versa!  rights  of  man.  They  never  wavered  in 
taken  place,  in  gloom  unshakable  soon  saw  the  their  belief  that  the  Union  troops  would  eon- 
cart  return  empty,  thus  announcing  that  the  qucr,  and  that  the  result  of  ti  e  victory  would 
terrible  tragedy  was  finished.  be  their  freedom.     I  never  saw  one  who  did 

The  energetic  movements  of  General  Mitchcl  not  cherish  an  ardent  desire  for  freedom,  and 
kept  the  rebels  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm.  !  wish  and  long  for  the  time  when  the  triumph 
The  snrviving  captives  were  frequently  moved  of  the  national  forces  would  place  the  coveted 
from  one  prison  to  another,  and  there  was  no  boon  within  his  grasp." 

time  to  convene  another  court-martial.  They  |  The  months  rolled  heavily  along,  and  sum- 
were  most  of  them  collected  in  the  jail  at  At-  mer  and  autumn  passed  sa- 1 ly  away.  Many 
lanta.  The  execution  of  their  comrades  and  plans  were  talked  over  by  the  survivors,  now 
the  peril  to  which  they  were  exposed  of  meeting  fourteen  in  number,  foraattcmpting  an  escape, 
at  any  day  the  same  fate,  so  affected  them  that  Rut  they  were  guarded  with  such  vigilance  that 
by  a  unanimous  vote  they  establish  h1  morning  no  plan  could  Ikj  presented  which  did  not  seem 
and  evening  prayers.  Each  one  in  t  irn,  ;i>  thev  utterly  d  crate.  At  length  the  provost  mar- 
all  kneeled  together,  offered  his  brief  and  fervent  shal  came  into  their  room  one  day  and  inform- 
petition.  A  more  touching  scene  can  not  well  cd  them  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
be  imagined,  or  one  which  more  impressively  Secretary  of  War  at  Richmond,  inquiring  why 
shows  what  a  support  true  religion  is  to  the  hu-  !  all  the  party  engaged  in  the  railroad  adventure 
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had  not  been  executed.  And  BOOn  they  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  another  dispatch  had 
come  ordering  their  immediate  execution.  The 
frantic  struggles  of  despair  now  became  pru- 
dence. They  seized  their  jailer,  gagged  him, 
wrenched  from  him  his  keys,  rushed  down  stairs 
and  sprang  upon  the  guard,  tore  their  guns  from 
them,  scaled  the  walls,  and  ran  for  the  woods. 
The  whole  garrison  in  Atlanta  was  immediately 
in  commotion.  A  regiment  of  cavalry  was  .start- 
ed off  in  pursuit.  Their  chivalric  commander, 
Colonel  Lee,  said, 

u  Don't  take  one  of  the  villains  alive.  Shoot 
them  down,  and  let  them  lie  in  the  VOOdl  fat 
the  birds  and  hogs  to  cat.** 

KL'ilt  <>f  the  hePe>  r-ca  ]  .<•  1 .      J.  A.  Wilson 

and  .Mark  Woo  l,  both  from  Ohio,  after  adven- 
tures as  marvelous  as  were  ever  detailed  in 

the  dream  of  romance,  pushing  south  directly 

through  the  densest  throngs  of  rebcldom,  at  last 
reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  they  succeed- 
ed in  getting  beneath  the  protection  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  on  a  I'nitcd  States  gun-boat.  .1. 
B.  Porter  and  John  Wollam,  a  No  from  Ohio, 
ran  in  a  westerly  direction.  Traveling  by  night 
and  hiding  by  day.  after  a  month  of  hunger, 
toil,  and  peril  which  im  ]«  n  can  describe,  they 
reached  Corinth,  wlnre  the  national  1  tinner  re- 
ceived them  under  its  protecting  folds.  M.  .J. 
Hawkins  and  D.  A.  Dorscy,  Itoth  also  from  <  Uiio, 
after  wandering  through  the  wikhIs  for  three 
weeks,  traveling  only  by  starlight,  living  upon 
roots  and  raw  s»wect-|M>tat«ies,  finally  aide  1  U\ 
Union  men,  whom  they  found  scattered  through 
tlio  mountains,  reached  Somerset,  Kentucky, 
from  which  place  they  were  transjiorted  to  th<  tr 
regiments,  where  they  were  received  as  from 
the  dead.  Two,  W.  W.  Brown  and  William 
Knight,  also  from  Ohio,  were  never  afterward 
heard  from.  They  probably  j»erished  of  hunger 
ami  exposure  in  the  wood*.  All  the  rest,  six 
in  number,  were  recaptured. 

It  was  now  October.  As  the  jail  was  not 
deemed  a  safe  place  for  their  confinement  they 
were  removed  to  the  city  barracks,  where  their 
situation  was  much  less  uncomfortable.  Sev- 
eral I'nion  Tenuesseeaus  were  imprisoned  with 
them.  Weeks  of  the  dreary  monotony  of  pris- 
on-life rolled  on.  <  me  day,  when  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  despondency,  they  were  roused  to  al- 
most a  frenzy  of  joy  by  the  tidings  that  tli  -v 
were  exchange  I,  and  were  immediately  to  lie 
sent  to  the  Union  lines.  On  the  3d  day  of  De- 
cember, a  bitter  cold,  wintry  day,  oar  captives, 
in  only  summer  clothing,  and  those  ragged  and 
threadbare,  were  placed  in  a  box-car,  and.  al- 
most perishing  with  cold,  were  borne  over  the 
frozen  roads  toward  Virginia.  After  a  long 
ride,  in  which  they  suffered  excessively  from 
hunger  as  well  as  cold,  they  reached  Richmond. 
It  was  the  7th  of  December,  1  >02.  To  their 
infinite  disappointment  they  found  that  they  had 
been  deceived.  Instead  of  being  exchanged 
they  were  placed  in  Castle  Thunder,  the  Bastile 
of  the  South.     Here  thev  remained  in  bitter 


confinement  during  the  months  of  December. 

and  January,  hope  every  day  growing  more  and 
more  faint.  They  had  no  lire,  very  scanty  food, 
and  scarcely  any  clothing.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
endeavor  of  the  barbarian  rebels  to  kill  then)  by 
the  lingering  tortures  uf  .starvation  ami  freezing. 
In  view  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  Qpoil  them 
one  of  their  jailers  was  overheard  to  say,  influ- 
enced by  a  .spark  of  humanity  which  still  re- 
mained in  his  bosom, 

'•If  you  want  to  kill  the  men,  and  I  know 
the  rascals  deserve  it,  do  it  at  once.  Hut  don't 
keep  them  there  to  die  by  inches,  for  it  will  dis- 
gra  c  us  all  over  the  world." 

In  March  it  was  announced  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  a  gem  r.d  ex.'h.u.j".  I'h.  joy 
this  excited  no  tongue  can  tell.  On  the  17th 
of  March  an  officer  entered  the  j  rjgai  in  the 
evening,  ami  stated  that  our  captives,  with  sev- 
eral others,  were  to  leave  the  next  morning  in 
a  tlng-of-truce  boat,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Amer- 
ican lines. 

"The  evening,"  writes  Mr.  Pittcngcr,  "was 


vent  in  vociferous  cheers,  in  dancing  and  bound- 
ing over  the  floor,  in  embracing  each  other  and 
pledging  kind  remembrances." 

Karly  the  next  morning  they  took  the  car*, 
and  at  City  Point  were  receive*!  into  a  tlag-of- 
trucc  bont — the  Slate  of  Maine— over  which  th" 


their  hearts  throbbing  with  joyous  excitement. 
Here  they  met  with  that  honorable  reception 
which  they  so  richly  merited.  Kach  one  IC- 
erived  a  U'nutiful  medal  in  commemoration  of 
his  heroic  though  unfortunate  adventure.  All 
their  arrearage*  were  paid,  the  money  taken 
from  them  and  other  prujiertyof  which  they  had 
lieen  robbed  were  refunded,  and  a  BUM  of  a  hun- 
dred dollar*  placed  in  each  one's  hand.  Thev 


bv  the  President,  wh»  ■•■••i  them  with  h:^ 
.  fin  i.     ristic  fatherly  affection. 

The  names  of  these  young  men  should  he 
handed  down  to  jiosterity  with  honor.  We  give 
them  as  we  find  them  recorded  in  the  wn  in- 
teresting personal  narrative  of  William  Pittcn- 
ger.  Might  of  them  were  executed.  Their 
names  were  J.  J.  Andrews.  Kentucky,  and  Will- 
iam Campbell,  George  I).  Wilson,  Marion  A. 
Ross,  Perry  (i.  Shadrack,  Samuel  Slavens,  Sam- 
uel Robinson,  and  John  Scott,  all  from  Ohio. 
The  following,  eight  in  number,  who  were  also 
from  Ohio,  escaped  in  October,  though  the  firn 
two  mentioned  probably  j>crished  in  the  woods, 
as  they  were  never  heard  from.  They  were  W. 
W.  Brown,  William  Knight,  J.  B.  Porter,  Mark 
Wood,  J.  A.  WiNon,  M.  J.  Haw  kins,  John  Wol- 
lam, and  D.  A.  Dorscy.  The  following  six  were 
finally  exchanged :  Jacob  Parrott,  Robert  Bttf- 
fum,  William  Ben<dnger,  William  Roddick.  L. 
II.  Mason,  and  William  Pittengcr. 
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INTRODUCTIONS. 

THERE  i>  one  subject  concerning  which  the 
American  people  labor  under  a  most  griev- 
Mi  error.    I  allude  to  their  genera]  and  ittdis- 

erimioate  passion  for  introductions.  Mot  intro- 
ductions to  hooks,  which  are  very  good  things  in 
their  way,  provided  they  be  not  too  long  ;  but  in- 
troductions to  person! — forcible  abductions,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  human  being  out  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  or  her  rational  inclinations  without 
the  preliminary  form  of  an  extradition  treaty. 

If  there  be  one  inherent  right  of  man  which 
should  be  respected  under  any  and  every  form 
of  government  —  imperial,  constitutional  mo- 
narchic, patriarchal,  or  elective — it  is  the  un- 
doubted prerogative  of  each  individual  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  his  acquaintances.  An 
old  Spanish  proverb  says,  "Tell  me  who  your 
associates  are,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are;'' 
and  yet,  in  the  face  of  the  universal  credence  at- 
tached to  this  saying,  a  man's  character  and 
reputation  are,  in  our  great  republic,  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  every  ruthless  monomaniac  of 
Whom  he  may  have  the  slightest  possible  knowl- 
edge. 

The  worst  feature  of  this  great  social  evil  is 
that  it  increases  in  a  geometrical  progression 
with  x  for  a  ratio.  The  common  but  surprising 
problem  relating  to  a  barter,  founded  on  the 
number  of  nails  in  a  horse's  shoes,  is  a  trivial 
impertinence  compared  with  tin;  stupendous  pro- 
portions soon  assumed  l»y  one's  ran. ire  of  acquaint- 
ances in  a  large  city  under  the  hideous  system 
that  prevails.  For  instance — you  have  the  ill 
luck  to  meet  one  John  Smith  some  day  at  one 
of  your  usual  resorts.  Smith  was,  perhaps,  a 
college  classmate,  or  a  fellow-clerk  in  a  count- 
ing-house (before  you  rose  to  your  present  com- 
mercial eminence) ;  or,  peradventure,  he  is  a 
client,  or  a  patient  (if  a  learned  profession  claim 
you).  At  all  events,  Smith  is  a  fact;  a  disa- 
greeable one,  it  may  be,  but  none  the  less  a  fact. 
Smith  is,  of  course,  delighted  to  see  you,  and, 
after  a  few  anxious  inquiries  touching  your 
health  and  "your  folks,"  avails  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  "make  you  acquainted"  with 
Messrs.  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  three 
friends  of  his,  who  happen  to  be  with  him  on 
that  occasion.  If  you  should  be  residents  of  the 
same  city,  the  chances  arc  that  you  will  meet 
Smith  nearly  every  day,  and  that,  at  each  meet- 
ing, he  will  present  you  to  a  fresh  batch  of 
"friends;"  for  such  fellows  as  he  are  popular 
men,  and  seldom  go  abroad  without  picking  up  a 
lew  desultory  companions.  This  is  bad  enough  ; 
but  it  is  only  a  beginning  to  your  catalogue  of 
undesircd  introductions.  Each  of  Smith's  friends 
has  as  large  a  circle  of  acquaintances  as  the  orig- 
inal poisoner  of  your  social  existence ;  and,  go 
where  you  will — to  a  hotel,  to  a  reading-room, 
in  cars,  steamboats,  banking-houses,  restaurants 
— in  town  or  country — you  are  sure  to  meet  some 
one  of  Brown,  Jones,  Robinson,  and  Company, 
and  as  sure  to  be  presented  to  some  half  dozen 
more,  of  their  friends,  until  vour  brain  reels,  and 


you  envy  the  position,  social  and  physical,  of 
St.  Simon  Stylites  as  one  precluding  introduc- 
tions except  through  a  speaking-trumpet.  If 
you  be  of  a  nervous  temperament,  you  are  forced 
to  shun  public  promenades  and  other  "  busy 
haunts  of  men"  by  the  momentary  fear  that 
some  "  yesterdated"  acquaintance  may  grapple 
witli  you,  and  parade  his  arm-in-arm  vulgarity 
in  odious  companionship  for  dreary  hours ;  or 
— horrible  idea! — even  thrust  upon  you  still 
others  of  his  cognizance  and  kidney. 

This  is  the  most  appalling  phase  of  the  epi- 
demic in  question  ;  but  there  are  other  forms  of 
the  disease  less  grave  as  to  their  effects  upon  the 
reputation  of  the  sufferer,  but  involving  an  even 
more  acute  pang  at  the  time  of  infliction.  Prom- 
inent among  these  is  what  may  be  termed  "Ball- 
room Borgianism" — a  sacrificial  ceremony  where- 
in the  lady  of  the  house  officiates  as  high-priest- 
ess, and  immolates  defenseless  male  youth  upon 
the  altars  of  unresponsive  Wall-Floras.  You  find 
Upon  your  library  table  a  crested  missive,  through 
whose  copper-plated  medium  Mrs.  Hautevole'e 
requests  the  pleasure  of  your  company  on  Mon- 
day the  — th  instant,  at  1)  o'clock.  Dancing,  R. 
S.  V.  P.  Knowing  that  the  adorable  Euphrasia 
will  be  there,  you  have,  veraciously  and  conven- 
tionally, "great  pleasure  in  accepting  Mrs. 
Hautevolee's  polite  invitation  for  Monday  even- 
ing next,  and  Bridget  receives  particular  direc- 
tions about  "  doing  up"  your  white  cravat  with 
the  embroidered  ends,  and  the  elaborate  shirt- 
bosom  you  brought  from  Paris.  A  week  passes, 
filled  with  entrancing  visions  of  Euphrasia  and 
Fairyland  ;  murmured  rapture  in  the  mazy 
waltz;  delicious  intercourse  of  souls  in  the  con- 
servatory's leafiest  nook ;  sweet  sounds  and  float- 
ing perfumes ;  and  at  last  Monday  evening 
conies.  Who  that  sees  you  enter  those  resplen- 
dent rooms  can  realize  the  anxious  care  bestowed 
upon  that  d'r/nyc  costume — the  ars  ce/are  artem 
adroitly  manifested  in  the  easy  tie  of  the  white 
eravat  with  the  embroidered  ends?  WTho  among 
that  throng  of  worldly  votaries  can  know  that 
beneath  the  elaborate  shirt-bo^om  a  swelling 
heart  crinkles  the  superjacent  starch  with  palpi- 
tating tremor?  The  saloons  swarm  with  lovely 
girls  ;  a  vanishing  perspective  of  gauzy  robes 
and  flashing  jewels  is  indefinitely  reflected  in  op- 
posing mirrors ;  soft,  languid  music  steals  through 
the  air,  rising  and  falling  in  the  hum  of  conver- 
sation ;  the  "  world"  is  there  with  its  hopes  and 
fears,  its  intrigues  and  enmities ;  but  what  are 
all  these  to  you  ?  Your  eyes,  your  ears,  your 
thoughts  are  centred  in  Euphrasia ;  Euphrasia, 
who  sits  yonder,  more  bewitching  than  ever, 
being  terribly  bored  (you  feel  sure)  by  that  stupid, 
conceited  puppy,  Bliffins,  whom  you  remember 
when  his  father  kept  a  small  shop  in  the  "thread- 
needle"  line  of  business,  and  whose  intelligence, 
education,  and  fortune  you  are  confident  are 
very  much  overrated.  Being  a  man  of  the 
world,  you  are,  of  course,  too  diplomatic  to  ad- 
dress the  object  of  your  devotion  at  once ;  your 
policy  (worldly  schemer  that  you  are)  is  to  wait 
until  the  earlier  crowd  shall  have  dispersed ;  to 
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be  dutifully  polite  to  ladies  present  who  have 
invited  you  to  their  parties,  and  ingratiatingly 
attentive  to  those  who  may  invite  you  hereafter; 
and  then,  when  supper-time  arrives,  to  otter  her 
your  arm  ;  to  minister  to  her  wants  ;  to  struggle 
fiercely  for  her  refection  ;  and  afterward  to  thrill 
through  three  blissful  hours  of  "German  cotil- 
lion" with  her  as  partner.  You  pass  her,  there- 
fore, with  a  bow  and  an  expressive  {.dance,  and 
enter  upon  your  routine  of  ''business,"  artfully 
contriving,  as  midnight  draws  near,  to  remain 
unencumbered  by  confining  your  civilities  to  such 
fair  beings  as  are  certain  to  be  claimed  by  other 
admiring  swains. 

Finally,  the  supper-room  doors  swing  open, 
and  the  reward  of  all  your  toil  seems  close  at 
hand  ;  your  arc  hastening  to  where  Euphrasia'* 
delicate  kid  glove  awaits  your  protecting  broad- 
cloth, when  the  hostess  arrests  your  progress, 
and,  like  a  civil  highwaywoman,  robs  you  of 
your  birth-right  of  free  agency,  and  remorselessly 
snatches  from  your  grasp  the  prize  for  which 
you  have  waited  and  served  so  long.  She 
u  wants  to  introduce  you  to  a  very  sweet  girl 
who  doesn't  know  many  gentlemen,  and  who 
has  no  partner  for  the  'German.'  Would  yon 
kindly  see  that  she  gets  some  supper?"  Re- 
sistance is  futile.  You  know  that  there  is  no 
escape;  mi,  with  a  gulp  of  resignation,  you  suf- 
fer yourself  to  Ik-  handed  over  to  the  custody  of 
an  immature  seraph  with  pronounced  collar- 
bones ami  a  freckled  complexion,  whose  vocab- 
ulary consists  mainly  of  iihhiim  lhdues,  and 
whose  comprehension  has  never  soared  higher 
than  the  level  of  a  school  history.  She  feeds 
voraciously  at  supj>cr  (how  dittoes!  from  the 
delicate  daintiness  of  Euphrasia!),  and  when 
the  "German"  commences  you  discover  that 
she  dances  execrably,  and  puts  watei  on  her 
hair.  To  add  to  your  anguish,  Euphrasia(doubt- 
less  reserving  herself  for  you)  is  for  some  time 
without  a  partner,  but  finally  dances  with  the 
brutal  Bliffins,  whom  you  watch,  eight  couples 
away,  grinning  and  basking  in  the  light  of  bar 
smile,  while  you,  the  legit iuiate  heir  to  that 
happiness,  are  exiled  to  the  arid  promontories 
and  sterile  plains  of  the  seraph's  mind  and 
body. 

But  if  an  "arbitrary  arrest,"  such  as  the  fore- 
going, be  reprehensible,  even  when  made  by  the 
high  official  authority  of  the  hostess,  what  lan- 
guage can  adequately  anathematize  the  still 
more  aggravated  instances  of  kidnapping  con- 
stantly perpetrated  in  "society"  by  brothers, 
cousins,  uncles,  and  guardians  of  unattractive 
debutantes?  The  hand  that  traces  these  lines 
has  scores  of  times  been  clasped  with  hypocrit- 
ical fervor  by  felonious  men  who  sought  a  vic- 
tim to  whom  they  might  transfer  the  incubus  of 
some  forlorn  female  relative,  and  whom,  once 
lodged  within  her  desperate  clutch,  they  would 
leave  to  his  fate  throughout  the  weary  night, 
pursuing  the  pleasures  of  their  own  emancipa- 
tion in  heartless  indifference  to  the  languishing 
captive. 

Can  no  species  of  social  habeas  corpus  be  de- 


I  vised  for  the  relief  of  such  cases  of  distress?  Is 
there  no  law  to  prevent  such  flagrant  breaches 
I  of  the  peace  of  mind  ?    The  minor  miscreant 
|  who  robs  you  of  your  purse,  or  he  w  ho  illegally 
i  restricts  your  personal  liberty  in  the  outer  world 
is  condignly  punished  by  the  laws  of  the  land  : 
but  what  are  their  crimes  compared  with  the 
offense  against  the  nobler  inner  man,  involved 
in  these  fashionable  garrotings? 

Many  people  consider  it  a  point  of  good-breed- 
ing to  present  each  of  their  visitors  to  all  the 
rest  ;  and,  consequently,  every  new-comer  on 
their  "reception  days"  is  formally  retailed  out 
to  some  dozen  or  fifteen  previous  arrivals.  This 
may  occasionally  produce  some  awkward  com- 
plications. Cardovan  and  I  fell  out  some  ten 
years  or  more  ago.  (Oh,  Bophronia I  there  are 
sears  which  never,  never  fade.)  From  that  time 
to  this  a  mortal  enmity  has  been  between  us. 
We  glare  defiance  at  each  other  in  the  streets, 
and  tadl  b  to  the  other  gall  and  wormwood; 
and  yet  scarce  a  month  passes  wherein  we  are 
not  Introduced  by  some  well-meaning  |  erson  at 
whose  house  we  chance  to  meet.  To  me  the 
oft-repeated  form  has  lost  its  bitterness;  but  I 
can  see  hi«  coarser  nature  w  ince  under  the  eh i  11- 
]  ing  courtesy  w  ith  which  I  recognize  his  presence. 
By  continued  practice  I  have  succeeded  in  im- 
parting to  my  "il 'lighted  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, Sir,"  a  barb  which  1  can  see  rankle  in  his 
plebeian  soul;  and  my  adolescent  anguish  is 
amply  revenged. 

A  trustful  mind,  unlearned  in  the  world's  vile 
ways,  might  innocently  imagine  that  by  refrain- 
ing from  the  outer  intercourse  of  .society,  and 
adopting  an  eremitical  course  of  life,  these  perse- 
cutions could  be  avoided.  Vain  delusion  !  You 
may  forego  the  privilege  of  breathing  the  free  air 
of  heaven  ;  you  may  shun  yOQI  fellow  -men,  and 
resign  the  sphere  of  lovely  woman's  inspiring  in- 
fluence; you  may  h  rg.-t  old  acquaintances,  but 
you  can  not  escape  new  ones.  Popular  solici- 
tude will  be  aroused  by  your  absence  from  your 
wonted  resorts,  and  objectionable  interlopers  will 
"just  drop  in  to  see  how  you  are,"  each  one 
I  "taking  the  liberty  to  present  a  friend  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  w  ith  him."  Should  you  be 
so  utterly  unfortunate  as  to  possess  a  tastefully 
furnished  house,  a  valuable  picture,  a  fine  group 
of  statuary,  a  cabinet  of  coins  or  conchology,  or 
any  other  attraction  to  public  curiosity,  your 
fate  is  sealed.  "Not  at  home"  is  an  entirely 
ineffective  barrier  against  inroads.  Every  one 
who  has  ever  had  the  most  distant  intercourse 
with  you  will  bring  scores  of  country  connections 
i>  i  examine  the  interesting  features  of  your  domi- 
cile, and  they  troop  from  garret  to  cellar,  hunt- 
ing you  down  in  any  place  of  concealment  you 
may  have  resorted  to,  and  forcing  upon  your 
hospitality  a  crowd  of  prying  inquisitors,  each 
of  whom  will  probably  within  the  week  presume 
upon  this  formality  to  act  as  cicerone  to  a  part\ 
of  his  own  selection. 

At  your  club  you  are  pursued  by  the  same  re- 
lentless ill-fortune.  A  visitor  from  another  city, 
perhaps,  brings  a  letter  of  introduction  to  you, 
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and  as  the  simplest  mode  of  disposing  of  him, 
you  inscribe  his  name  upon  the  list  of  club  guests. 
Now,  one  would  suppose  that  to  the  most  ordi- 
nary comprehension  it  would  be  self-evident  that 
the  fact  of  your  neglecting  to  avail  yourself  of 
the  facilities  offered  by  club  life  to  form  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  of  your  fellow-members  of 
lung  standing,  must  necessarily  arise  from  dis- 
inclination on  one  side  or  the  otiier;  but  the 
very  first  demonstration  of  gratitude  on  the  part 
bf  your  invited  guest  is  to  introduce  you  to  the 
man  whom,  of  all  others,  you  have  most  sedu- 
lously striven  not  to  know. 

Illustrations  of  the  nuisance  under  considera- 
tion could  be  multiplied  adirtfnitum  ;  but  I  trust 
that  enough  has  already  been  said  to  impress 
upon  my  hind  readers  the  importance  of  speedy 
and  thorough  reform  ;  not  precluding  the  inau- 
guration of  an  intercourse  between  persons  like- 
ly to  prove  mutually  agreeable,  but  branding  the 
want  of  taet  which  imagines  it  necessary  to  in- 
flict an  abominable  formality  upon  even  the 
worst  assorted  members  of  the  human  family. 

SEALED  PROPOSALS. 

/  |NE  day  I  was  in  a  carver's  shop  doing  a  lit— 
\J  tie  job  (he  let  me  use  some  of  the  tools,  for 
he  knew  my  father,  and  where  he  belonged,  and 
so  he  always  made  me  welcome  there)  when  I 
overheard  Mr.  Price  talking  with  somebody  about 
his  boy — I  don't  mean  his  son,  for  Mr.  Price  was 
an  old  bachelor,  but  the  boy  who  worked  in  his 
shop — about  his  having  gone  away  unexpected- 
ly, and  how  much  he  missed  him,  when  it  Hashed 
upon  me  that  here  was  the  place  I  ought  to  be, 
and  not  playing  at  toy-making  for  Miss  Amelia 
any  longer,  but  getting  a  good  trade,  and  one 
that  would  be  agreeable  to  me,  like  this  of  carving. 

Oh,  such  a  vision  of  Work  as  rose  up  before 
my  mind  when  this  thought  took  possession  of 
me!  I  seemed  to  leap  into  manhood  and  labor 
at  once,  and  buildings  which  never  have  been 
built,  and  shops  full  of  toys  which  have  since 
been  filled,  rose  up  before  me,  and  made  me  as 
happy  as  I  suppose  any  fellow  ever  was. 

I  stood  there  fussing  with  the  lathe,  pretend- 
ing to  work,  until  the  men  had  done  talking, 
and  the  man  who  didn't  belong  there  had  gone 
away,  and  Mr.  Price  was  left  alone.  He  was 
looking  down  at  his  work  over  his  spectacles, 
carving  a  rose  from  a  block  of  wood,  all  as  if 
the  thing  was  alive,  and  he  got  the  fragrance  of 
its  breath.  It  was  a  good  thing  he  wasn't  look- 
ing at  me,  for  I  had  time  to  recover  myself,  and 
think  again;  and  when  I  had  thought  again  I 
saw  no  reason  for  changing  my  mind,  and  so 
spoke  out. 

"  Mr.  Price,  is  there  any  other  boy  coming 
here  to  take  John  Tresham's  place  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Benjamin,"  said  he. 

"Take  me,  Sir,"  said  I. 

"You,  Ben — what  for?  Do  you  want  to 
learn  carving  and  starving,  eh  ?" 

"I've  got  to  be  a  carver,"  said  I ;  "my  mind 
is  made  up  to  that."  ' 


"Then,  if  your  father  is  willing,  I  don't  know 
what's  to  hinder,"  was  the  answer  he  made,  God 
bless  him ! 

I  spoke  to  father  and  mother  that  same  night. 
Father  was  the  first  to  answer  me,  and  he  only 
put  me  off.  lie  said — and  I  can  see  at  this  mo- 
ment how  afraid  he  was  to  speak  for  fear  that 
whatever  he  said  on  such  a  business  would  be 
the  wrong  thing,  not  the  right — 

"  There's  your  mother — what  docs  she  say 
about  that?" 

I  turned  at  that  to  mother.  She  was  looking 
at  me  with  a  kind  of  surprise  she  couldn't  get 
the  better  of.  She  didn't  want  to  say  it  out- 
right, but  father's  words  seemed  to  make  it  nec- 
essary she  should,  and  so  she  said : 

"I  was  in  hopes,  Benjamin,  that  it  would  be 
put  into  your  heart  some  day  to  be  a  preacher." 
That  -was  all.  She  wouldn't  have  said  any 
more  if  she  had  thought  that  my  mind  would 
be  changed  by  her  talk.  That  was  the  Spir- 
it's work,  not  hers.  She  would  take  upon  her- 
self none  of  His  rights  and  powers,  not  even  to 
bring  about  the  thing  on  which  her  heart  was  set. 

She  had  never  spoken  about  this  wish  before ; 
but  I  found,  after  a  minute  or  two,  when  I  could 
collect  myself,  that  it  did  not  very  much  surprise 
me  to  hear  her  telling  it.  The  words  had  even 
a  familiar  sound,  as  if  I  had  heard  her  speak 
them  before,  but  I  never  had.  That  made  me 
slow  about  saying, 

"Mother,  I  don't  feel  called  that  way ;  and  I 
do  feel  called  into  Mr.  Price's  shop.  You  want 
me  to  be  upright  and  honest  before  God  and 
man  —  that's  what  you've  taught  me;  and  I 
know  I  have  more  fitness  for  carving  than  for 
preaching.   Don't  there  seem  to  be  a  leading?" 

"Yes,"  said  my  mother,  "I  can  see  it,  Ben- 
jamin;" and  there  she  dropped  the  business. 
It  was  a  disappointment,  but  I  could  bear  to 
think  of  it,  feeling  sure  it  saved  her  from  a 
greater ;  and  she  met  this  in  a  way  she  met  all 
the  advances  of  Providence,  with  a  gentleness, 
not  of  resignation  (I  should  hate  the  word  if  it 
thrust  itself  for  use  in  here),  a  gentleness  of 
trust,  that  made  the  Lord  love  her  for  it,  I  am 
sure. 

After  a  while  my  father  said, 

" Is  it  all  settled  between  you  two?" 

Mother  answered,  "Yes." 

"How?" 

"Benjamin  will  go  to  Mr.  Price."  I  couldn't 
say  one  word. 

Then  said  he,  "  Be  sure,  Ben,  you  know 
what  you're  about  now.  If  you  are  going  to  be 
a  carver,  be  one.  Stick  to  the  business.  Learn 
it  all — every  thing  you  can  about  it.  Be  a 
thorough-going  carver,  instead  of  a  thorough- 
going gardener,  for  that's  what  /  expected  you 
to  be." 

So  you  see  I  had  three  pretty  good  jobs  on 
my  hands  when  I  went  with  Mr.  Price.  I  had 
to  satisfy  my  mother,  my  father,  and  myself, 
that  my  choice  was  the  right  one.  I  must 
preach  the  gospel  of  Beauty  better  than  I  could 
have  preached  the  gospel  of  Providence  or  of 
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Nature,  and  must  work  my  way  to  the  place  I 
meant  to  611;  so  that  in  future  times,  whenever 
any  body  spoke  of  carving — from  architectural 
decoration  to  a  lady's  coral  ornaments  —  my 
name  would  rise  up,  because  there  should  be 
none  like  it  for  deserving  or  for  honor.  Well, 
does  any  young  worker  aim  at  less?  Pity  his 
mean  ambition  * 

Sometimes  when  I  went  home  (my  father's 
cottage  was  in  one  corner  of  the  HjgbeBgKHlttdl) 
I  saw  little  Amelia.  She  lived  out  of  doors  in 
the  summer,  and  had  the  laying-out  and  decora- 
tion of  some  of  the  grounds  that  were  being 
brought  under  cultivation  from  their  rough  wild 
state.  She  thought  she  had,  I  should  say  :  for 
her  father  gave  her  the  privilege,  and  my  father 
confirmed  it;  only  you  need  not  suppose  that 
he  yielded  his  judgment,  and  taste,  and  author- 
ity, as  head-gardener  and  keeper  of  the  grounds, 
to  hers.  Put  he  always  conceded  that  she  had 
a  wonderful  "sense  of  fitness"  and  of  form,  and 
Mid  he  would  as  soon  talk  over  his  plans  about 
the  grounds  with  her  as  with  half  the  gardeners 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 

It  wan  a  great  satisfaction  to  bo  able  to  show 
my  patterns  to  Miss  Aim  lia,  and  ^*ct  her  to 
praise  them,  and  talk  over  the  designs.  I  U«- 
lieve  she  thought  1  had  performed  a  miraeh- 
when  I  showed  her  some  ornamental  device*  of 
my  invention.  It  wasn't  long  after  that  Mr. 
lligbee  s,-ni  a  (■!  ••- 1  ot  ;•  !-:■■(..• 1  er's,  and  said 
they  were  for  me.  Miss  Amelia  was  to  l« 
thanked  for  that,  I  knew.  When  I  thanked 
her,  she  said,  when  I  had  leisure,  she  c\|«ccted 
I  would  make  some  little  oruutiunt  for  her  out 
of  my  ow  u  head. 

Pe  sure  I  found  the  leisure!  I  made  two 
bracelets  for  her,  one  of  |>earl  and  one  of  coral. 
Ibis  work  took  lime  enough.  Perhaps  tiny 
wouldn't  have  been  done  so  soon,  or  so  well,  but 
for  the  spur  I  had,  hearing  of  Mr.  Price's  a •!- 
vantageous  otVer  to  l»egin  business  m  N  w  York. 
He  had  made,  through  me,  the  a<  quaintam ••■  ot 
an  architect  of  reputation,  who  was  oft  m  down 
at  Mr.  Iligbcc'a  place.  I  mean  Mr.  Lefarge. 
who  was  building  the  great  cathedral. 

This  gentleman  left  some  orders  one  day  for 
things  I  had  to  execute.  I  knew  when  thc\ 
wi  re  finished,  if  I  never  knew  it  before,  that  1 
was  at  the  right  kind  of  business. 

It  wasn't  long  after  this  that  Mr.  Price  began 
to  ask  me  a  good  many  questions  about  my  fa- 
ther and  mother;  and  at  last  out  came  the 
question  whether  I  could  be  Sj«nrcd  away  from 
home,  off  and  on.  as  well  as  not.  I  made  a  leap 
for  life,  when  I'd  taken  one  good  look  at  the 
man,  and  told  him  if  he  was  going  away  I  must 
go  where  he  went.  That  pleased  him.  for  he 
said  right  out,  as  if  his  own  mind  were  now  set- 
tled on  the  business,  "Then  we  must  be  j  k  k- 
ing  up  without  losing  any  more  time.  Lefarge 
wants  us  in  New  York  on  his  cathedral.  The 
job  will  be  a  fortune  to  us ;  for  we  shall  do  our 
work  well,  and  that's  the  true  beginning." 

Among  my  first  thoughts  about  this  business 
was  this  one:  ''What  will  Miss  Amelia  say?" 


The  next  thought  was.  of  what  consequence  to 
her  where  I  am  or  what  I  do? 

After  it  was  settled  we  should  go — and  it  was 
not  settled  in  my  mind  until  1  had  father's  and 
mother's  consent,  for  I  was  their  only  son  and 
child — I  gave  every  spare  moment  to  working 
on  the  bracelets. 

One  of  the  last  evenings  of  my  stav  there  I 
was  walking  round  the  grounds,  with  the  trink- 
ets in  my  pocket,  when  1  saw  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  on  the  lawn.  Of  course,  I 
thought,  Miss  Amelia  is  with  them.  And  just 
a>  certainly  it  was  no  place  for  me.  for  these  peo- 
ple were  her  father's  guests,  and  nothing  beside 
business  would  ever  take  me  through  the  grouuds 
where  these  were  stn>lling  for  pleasure. 

I  turned  back  in  the  path  to  retrace  my  steps 
when  I  saw  the  party;  and  there  was  Miss 
Amelia  coming  on  foot  up  the  carriage-road, 
with  her  hat  in  her  hand  and  her  muslin  skirt 
gathered  up  on  her  right  arm  from  the  d<  vv. 

She  was  the  fa  ire*  I  creature  that  God  ever 
made ! 

"You  here,  Benjamin  !"  said  she,  stopping 
to  say  the  words.  Then  she  sloped  a  little 
longer.  "What  a  long  time  it  is  since  1  have 
seen  you  on  the  grounds !" 

*•  It  will  be  a  longer  time,  I  am  afraid."  I  said, 
"before  I  shall  see  the  lawn  looking  so  Uauli- 
ful  again." 

"Why  I  think  it  looks  so  every  night,"  said 
she.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  '1  here  isn't  any 
thing  going  to  hap|>cn,  is  there?" 

"  Nothing  to  any  one  but  me,"  I  said  ;  "  and 
I  am  only  going  awa\ ." 

** Going  away,  Ben!  WhflN  |fj  you  go- 
ing?' said  she.  # 

'•  We  are  going  to  move  our  factory  to  town, 
that's  all.  We  have  so  much  to  do.  And  wc 
arc  going  to—" 

"  When  ?"  she  said;  and  she  spoke  as  if  «he 
didn't  like  the  plan  at  nil. 

"  In  a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Ix'fargc  is  hurrying 
us  very  much." 

"(>h,  arc  you  going  to  work  for  him?"  she 
ask*  i.  as  if  the  bu»iui -*  now  looked  dit'eivut, 
and  a  singular  expression  appeared  upon  her 
face  that  was  remarkable  and  unaccountable  to 
me. 

I  answered  her  question,  and  then  I  told  her 
that  I  had  finished  some  little  ornaments  for  l.er, 
ami  that  I  hoped  she  would  like  them,  for  it 
wasn't  probable  I  should  be  able  to  do  any  more 
in  a  great  while. 

44  Oh,  let  me  see  them — quick,  Ben !"  said  she. 
"Thsqr  e.\|»ect  me  back  every  moment." 

I  showed  bog  the  two  bracelets,  one  of  pearl, 
the  other  of  pink  coral.  The  llowers  were  love- 
ly, I  may  say. 

44Oh,  how  elegant!"  She  fastened  them 
round  her  wrists,  and  her  face  looked  pale,  I 
'  thought,  as  she  bent  over  them,  and  toid  the 
flowers,  as  if  they  had  been  consecrated  l>eads. 

"If  I  keep  your  work  you  must  keep  mine," 
said  she ;  and  she  took  a  ring  from  her  finger, 
and  a  pin  from  the  lace  ruff  she  wore  about  her 
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neck,  and  laid  tho  dainty  things  on  the  cover  of 
the  box  which  had  held  her  bracelets,  and  so 
prawn  tod  them. 

I  was  amazed,  and  she  could  not  help  seeing 
it.  She  now  seemed  softly  pleased.  Her  face 
paled  and  flushed  again — that  adorable  face! 
She  MM  going  through  a  good  many  emotions 
and  excitements  new  to  her. 

"  I  shall  leave  this  kind  of  work  for  you,"  said 
I.  "  Yours  is  twice  as  fine  as  mine  is.  1*11 
cane  church  ornaments,  and  things  like  that 
sort.     Dili  you  truly  make  these  things?" 

"Things!"  said  she,  half  in  sport — yet  there 
was  a  jealous  sound  in  her  voice.  One  is  a 
,  <>,,,  the  other  a  /<»■(/(  f-tiir-i/of.  Can't  you  sec 
it,  when  it's  carved  right  there  before  your  eves  P" 

M  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  I,  humbly  enough. 

M  If  you  are  going  to  do  larger  work  so  am  I," 
she  said.  "I  am  going  to  carve  in  stone;  and 
if  yon  only  carve  in  wood,  my  work  will  last 

longest/' 

We  shall  be  good  rivals  then,"  said  I;  "for 
I'm  going  to  work  in  stone,  too,  whenever  1 

CllOOSr.'' 

M  YV<;  shall  always  be  good  friends,  and  nev- 
er rivals,"  said  she,  looking  away  from  me. 
MGood-by,  Ben.  I  must  go.  See,  I  am  wear- 
ing your  bracelets/1 

I  felt  proud  when  I  saw  them  fastened  round 
her  wrists,  but  I  should  have  felt  a  greater  pride 
if  she  had  put  them  in  her  pocket,  lint  no; 
she  was  going  on  from  me  to  join  the  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  lawn,  who  would 
all  admire  my  work  of  course,  and  wonder  at 
it — think  it  "very  ingenious." 

They  would  not  know  as  well  that  I  carried 
away  with  me  trinkets  over  which  her  brain  had 
toiled  as  well  as  her  little  hands. 

\Vc  two  workers  belonged  to  spheres  as  dif- 
ferent as  those  represented  by  the  Court  of  St. 
.Fames  and  that  of  the  King  of  Dahomey,  or 
(iriswold's  Republican  Court  and  some  others 
since  that  time. 

I  went  into  a  print-shop  that  evening  to  get 
rid  of  the  rain,  but  more  particularly  some  fel- 
lows who  wove  talking  on  the  sidewalk,  and  in 
a  recess  I  found  a  little  picture  of  Raphael  in 
his  studio/where  he  is  making  a  copy  of  the 
face  and  attitude  of  a  peasant  woman,  who  is 
holding  her  child,  for  Madonna  del  Sisto. 

While  I  was  examining  the  print  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  could  see  the  end  of  the  sitting. 
Raphael  having  made  his  study,  there  was  no- 
thing more  for  the  woman  to  do  but  to  walk  out 
from  his  studio,  and  down  the  sunny  street,  with 
her  baby  in  her  arms,  to  the  poor  little  cottage 
where  she  lived — and  goodness  knows  what  sort 
of  husband  was  waiting  there  for  her  to  come 
cook  his  dinner!  She  could  afford  to  loiter. 
She  had  most  likely  done  no  more  that  day 
than  wait  the  painter's  leisure  and  his  mood. 
And  what  if  she  never  did  another  thing  in  this 
world?  She  had  hern.  She  had  grown  up  to 
this  womanhood.  She  had  borne  this  child. 
And  the  great  painter — that  young  man  who 
was  dead  at  thirty-seven — had  put  their  faces 


upon  his  canvas,  and  into  the  heart  of  the  world. 
To  work  miracles.  More  than  I  have  heard  ac- 
credited by  Mother  Church. 

I  don't  know  why,  but  it  came  into  my  head 
to  wonder  why  Miss  Amelia  couldn't  be  content 
with  being;  it  seemed  to  me  almost  a  misfor- 
tune that  she  too  should  be  disturbed,  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  by  this  passion  for  doing. 

While  I  stood  there  in  a  dream,  I  felt  Mr. 
Lcfarge  beside  me,  though  I  had  neither  heard 
nor  seen  him  come. 

"  Ah,  Clews !"  he  said,  "busy  yet ?  Always 
at  work,  I  suppose.  Well,  have  you  decided 
when  you  will  be  in  town?" 

He  had  heard  our  decision  about  that  already. 
Put  I  told  him  it  over  again.  When  I  stopped 
he  said,  "Yes,"  and  went  right  on,  as  if  that 
wasn't  the  point  after  all. 

"  I  have  been  looking  at  some  pretty  orna- 
ments you  carved,"  said  he;  "very  pretty,  in- 
deed !    Do  you  do  much  at  that  sort  of  thing?" 

"  Never  any  more  of  that  sort  than  you've 
seen,"  I  said,  "  if  you  mean  the  bracelets  1 
made  for  Miss  Amelia." 

"You  don't  mean  to  confine  yourself  to  that 
business,  though,  ever?" 

"  Indeed  no,"  I  said  ;  and  I  was  so  angry  at 
the  way  he  asked  the  question  that  I  did  a  fool- 
ish thing,  I'll  own — for  I  did  it  just  for  vanity — 
I  pulled  Miss  Amelia's  box  from  my  pocket  and 
showed  him,  km  the  dainty  ring  and  brooch. 
The  next  moment  I  repented. 

"Where  did  you  get  these?"  said  he,  quick- 
ly enough,  and  his  brown  face  turned  white  as 
brown  coidd  turn. 

"I  didn't  carve  them  myself,"  said  I,  mad 
at  myself  as  well  as  him  by  this  time. 

"I  know  that,"  said  he.  "How  came  you 
by  them  though  ?" 

I  was  going  to  give  him  the  answer  I  thought 
such  a  question  deserved,  and  that  would  have 
been  a  wise  way  of  beginning  business  with  an 
employer  like  him!  I  said,  "Honestly,  any 
way,  Mr.  Lefarge." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  doubt  that."  Then  he  added, 
as  if  he  hated  to  say  the  words,  yet  couldn*t  help 
saying  'em,  "I  suppose  Miss  Amelia  gave  them 
to  you.    I  saw  her  wearing  such  trinkets." 

I  bowed  my  head,  and  hated  him  from  that 
moment. 

"  I'll  give  you  any  price  you've  a  mind  to  ask 
for  tli em,"  said  he  pretty  soon,  looking  mighty 
indifferent  though. 

"What  for?"  said  I. 

"  Curiosities,  of  course.  The  work  of  a  clev- 
er little  girl." 

"Oh,  they're  more  to  me  than  that,"  said  I. 
"She  wouldn't  sell  my  bracelets." 

He  laughed  at  that  boast,  and  the  laugh  made 
me  madder  than  I  was  before. 

"  I  don't  suppose  she  would  do  such  a  vulgar 
thing,"  said  he. 

And  that  was  his  way  of  setting  her  up  in 
heaven,  and  casting  me  down  to — dust. 

I  tried  to  have  some  talk  with  Miss  Amelia 
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before  we  moved  away.  Hut  then  was  no  op- 
portunity. Well,  we  went  to  Now  York,  and 
bewail  our  cathedral  decorations,  and  Mr.  Le- 
fargc  was  satisfied  with  them.  I  put  that  down 
first  among  the  results,  because  no  amount  of 
praise  our  work  obtained  elsewhere  gave  us  the 
same  satisfaction  his  did.  He  beat  all  for  mak- 
ing vou  think  while  you  tccre  iciih  him,  though 
you  might  change  your  mind  about  that  the  min- 
ute his  back  was  turned,  that  his  opinion  and 
praise  were  worth  more  than  any  other  persons. 

The  carving  was  all  done  at  our  shop — the 
altar  and  pillar  and  gallery  decorations,  the  |»cw 
ornaments — every  thing.  Long  before  the  work 
was  finished  we  had  orders  from  private  build- 
ers sufficient  to  keep  us  busy  for  a  year  to  eoine. 
And  we  had  now  quite  an  extensive  establish- 
ment, employing  many  hands.  I  had  all  the 
designing  to  do;  it  had  come  gradually  into  my 
hands — for  Mr.  Price  was  better  pleased  with 
my  success  than  with  his  own. 

I  had  invited  father  up  to  sec  the  improve- 
ments we  had  made  in  our  shop,  ami  hi  prom- 
ised to  come.    Hut  I  didn't  ttfttOt  him  so  long 
as  there  was  such  a  thin-  |  —  i  1«-  as  (,  it  |«*>r 
work,  when,  on  one  of  the  brighter  ■  fOctol>cr 
days,  he  walked  into  the  shop  in  his  best  hat 
and  coat,  but  with  a  look  on  his  face  that  said 
he  hadn't  come  to  town  to  vi«it  us,  or  to  sec  our 
improvements.     He  pretended  that  he  bad,  and 
I  showed  him  about,  ami  he  made  belie\cadmi- 
ration  of  every  thing;  but  the  minute  that  was 
all  over,  and  we  were  alone.  I  s.,i,lf 
44  Father,  what  has  hap|Hiud?" 
He  paused  a  minute  before  be  answered: 
"Hen,  we're  all  broke  up  at  St.  David's. M 
"Why,  where  is  mother?''     Oh,  what  a  fear 
was  in  that  question,  lest  the  evil,  to  this  day 
averted,  might  have  fallen  upon  us  as  a  thief  in 
tho  night ! 

M  She  is  there.  Oh,  it's  nothing  like  that. 
Hen,  or  1  couldn't  bear  it.  Hut  they're  all 
broken  up  nt  the  place.  Do  you  know  what 
has  become  of  them  ?" 

"Why,  Rather,  do.    Booqbm  of  them!  Do 

you  mean  Mr.  1 1  ..  !■  ■  's  family  ?" 
44  Yes  ;  they're  gone." 

44  Oh !  come  to  tow  n  earlier  than  usual  this 
fall.  Isn't  that  it,  father?"  He  shook  his  head. 
"Clone  a  journey,  p<  rliaj  s  ?" 

"  1  tell  you  they're  «.om  . "  said  he.  41  Cleaned 
out !  Not  a  hide  or  hair  of  em  left.  What's 
that  for,  Hen?     What's  it  mean?" 

I  was  so  utterly  confounded  that  I  couldn't 
answer  another  question,  when  in  came  the  pa- 
per carrier,  and  left  the  evening's  iilubc. 

"Look  there,"  said  father,  44  perhaps  that 
will  tell  you  something.  M:\  11  /  r  \..  -  a 
man  of  count  enough,  I  should  think,  to  be  no- 
ticed, if  he  fell  through." 

I  looked  through  the  sheet.  My  father  was 
now  seated  in  one  of  our  new  leather-cushioned 
chairs  by  the  window  ;  he  had  dropped  into  it 
just  for  the  sake  of  support,  and  not  for  the  lux- 
ury of  the  thing.  He  waited,  while  I  looked 
the  paper  up  and  down,  and  never  would  have 


broken  the  silence,  I  believe,  if  1  hadn't  said  at 
last. 

You're  right.     He  is  missing.    He  hsj  not 
been  seen  on  'Change  now  lor  three  days.  And 
if  he  has  left  St.  David's — " 
"  They're  all  gone." 

"Then  he's  gone  because  he  chose  to.  It's 
supj»o>ed  he  has  had  great  losses.  Impossible 
to  .-ay  how  mam  persons  share  his  ruin." 

••  Read  it  out,"  said  father. 

And  I  read,  44  It  is  currently  reported  that 
Alexander  lligbce.  Ksq..  .sailed  with  his  family 

in  the  Artie  for  Barope  on  Wednesday.  We 

understand  that  the  splendid  country  seat  be- 
longing to  this  gentleman  at  St.  David's  has 
recently  passed  into  the  hands  of  another  party. 
Mr.  Iligbce's  departure  was  unlooked  for.  and 
j>erhaps  it  will  account  for  the  hitherto  unac- 
countable fluctuations  of  last  Monday's  markets." 
Monday's  quotations  were  then  referred  to,  and 
the  article  closed  with  a  most  significant  allu- 
sion to  the  "hitherto"  unblemished  reputation 
of  the  man  who  had  been  like  a  king  in  the 
halls  of  the  exchnngc. 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  my  father,  looking  up 
at  me  with  exes  that  had  not  brightened,  while 
I  read  th  .se  questionable  sentences.  1  could 
find  nything  more,  and  told  him  so.  Then  he 
arose. 

'•  Where  now,  father?" 
44  Home,  Bon,  home." 

I  never  argued  with  him.  Mr.  Price  hap- 
pened to  come  in  just  then,  and  1  t  Id  him  1 
w..s  g.-ing  to  St.  David's  with  father,  who  by 
this  time  had  gone  the  distance  of  a  block  down 
the  street. 

I  follow  ed  and  overtook  him,  thinking  of  what 
he  had  t<  Id  me,  and  1  had  read,  with  grieved 
uud  bitter  thinking. 

A  gentleman  who  was  in  tie-  sane-  ear  with 
us  got  out  at  our  station.  He  stood  on  the 
platform  looking  round  him  as  if  he  didn't 

'  know  whieh  way  to  go;  but  the  moment  he  saw 
&StheC  he  advai  ced  toward  us.    And  that  I  have 

j  seen  done  a  hundred  times,  and  over.  It  is 
what  is  called  attraction,  I  suppose.  Father 
was  full  of  it. 

When  ho  came  quite  close  he  asked  my  fa- 
ther if  he  could  direct  him  to  Alexander  Hig- 
!m  <  s  J  la  e?  1  told  him,  while  father  stood 
looking  at  him,  that  we  were  going  there. 

This  gentleman,  we  soon  discovered,  was  a 
new-coiner,  not  only  at  St.  David's  but  New 
York.  He  was  a  pale  little  thing,  who  might 
inherit  a  fortune  you  would  think,  but  never 

!  could  provide  one  for  himself.  Hut  he  had 
done  it.    He  went  into  the  market  the  week 

!  before  we  saw  him,  and  bought,  and  bought, 
and  bought.  Men  thought  he  was  a  (iov«-rn- 
ment  official  from  the  way  he  went  on,  and  so 
they  bought  as  he  did :  and  here  he  was  !  he- 
had  cleared  out  two  of  the  oldest  men  on'Change 
— and  he  told  me,  afterward,  he  was  through 
with  that  business.  Among  other  remarkable 
things  Mr.  Higbee  had  turned  over  this  mag- 
nificent place  to  him  | 
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lie  liked  the  place,  that  was  very  clear,  bv 
the  way  he  would  stop  and  look  about  him  now 
and  then  as  we  walked  along  through  drive  and 
path.  Hut  it  was  a  toy  he  didn't  know  what  to 
do  with  :  he  said  so,  in  just  so  many  words. 
Perhaps  he  would  come  there  and  live  some- 
time, he  said,  though  there  were  a  pood  many 
things  he  preferred  doing  first.  "Whatever  he 
did,  he  hoped  my  father,  who  had  brought  the 
place  to  perfection,  and  that  was  true,  would 
continue  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  feel  his  own 
interest  in  it.  I  liked  him  for  the  way  he 
treated  father.  To  have  heard  him  go  on — oh, 
but  h6  was  ■  wise  one!  Little  and  innocent  though 
he  looked,  you  would  have  supposed  that  father 
owned  the  place,  and  was  the  host,  that  night. 

Hefore  he  went  back  to  New  York  it  was  all 
arranged  between  them  that  father  was  to  take 
charge  of  the  grounds  as  he  had  always  done, 
and  to  receive  the  same  salary  for  his  services 
that  he  had  agreed  for  with  Mr.  lligbce  at  their 
last  settlement. 

While  they  were  arranging  these  matters  I 
had  a  talk  with  John  Hangs,  who  might  have 
lieen  my  father's  twin  brother,  they  were  so  in- 
timate in  friendship. 

It  was  dark  when  we  got  through  our  talk, 
and  I  went  back  home.  Father  and  mother 
were  sitting  in  the  porch,  and  father  was  smok- 
ing. 

I  was  too  full  of  what  John  had  been  telling 
me  to  mind  clattering  like  a  war-horse  into  the 
sweet  quiet  of  that  place  :  out  it  came  like  a 
cannon-ball,  for  I  was  charged  and  red-hot. 

"Father,  I've  been  hearing  that  you  had  a 
pretty  heavy  loss  by  Mr.  Higbee.  Is  it  so? 
Has  John  Hangs  told  the  truth?" 

Father  looked  at  mother  before  he  answered, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "Shall  I?"  And  whatever 
he  read  in  her  face — how  well  he  had  learned 
all  its  signs  and  tokens! — he  said, 

"Yes,  Hen;  true  enough.  He  had  about  all 
our  money,  and  there's  nothing  to  show  for  it." 

"The  devil  take  him!"  said  I.  I  grew  hot 
enough  the  moment  the  words  were  out  of  my 
mouth ;  for  I  had  cursed  him,  and  I  meant  to 
do  it.  But  he  was  Miss  Amelia's  father!  My 
lather  did  not  rebuke  me;  he  merely  said,  "No- 
body can  ever  make  me  think  that  Mr.  Higbee 
is  a  dishonest  man." 

I  had  heard  men  in  town,  who  never  lost  a 
cent  by  Mr.  Higbee,  say  he  was  dishonest  as  the 
devil,  and  I  own  that  this  was  now  my  own 
opinion. 

Hut  father  and  mother  preferred  to  think  that 
they  had  shared  with  Mr.  Higbee  in  his  evil  for- 
tune rather  than  that  they  had  been  wronged 
by  him.  They  let  their  three  thousand  dollars 
go  without  a  whimper,  and  when  they  prayed 
for  those  "who  travel  by  land  and  by  sea,"  I 
have  no  doubt  they  thought  of  these  travelers, 
and  wished  them  pleasant  voyaging. 

We  had  no  rest  day  or  night  now,  such  a  ! 
driving  time  with  our  decorations.     For  all  at 
once  Mr.  Lefarge  apprised  us  that  the  cathedral 
was  to  be  opened  for  service  on  such  a  festival ; 


he  had  promised  it  to  the  Society,  and  we  must 
be  through  with  our  work  by  that  time.  Mr. 
Price  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  him,  when 
|  we  received  these  orders ;  and  Mr.  Price  said, 
as  indignantly  as  I  ever  heard  him  speak  to  any 
one,  "Why,  Lefarge,  we  shall  kill  Clews,  if  we 
don't  do  any  thing  else!  You  never  said  any 
thing  about  Christmas  before.  I  thought  we 
should  have  till  Easter  at  least!" 

'"You  did  say  Easter,  Mr.  Lefarge,"  said  I, 
encouraged  by  Mr.  Price's  words.  And  indeed 
"  Easter"  was  the  word  on  his  tongue  continu- 
ally through  all  the  first  six  months  of  our  work 
there.  He  looked  black  when  he  answered, 
"  You  can  do  it  easily  enough.  Put  more  hands 
at  the  work.  Clews,  you  are  getting  finical. 
You  elaborate  too  much.  Better  effects  are 
produced  by  grander  and  simpler  outlines." 

"Very  well,"  I  said,  when  I  could  speak; 
"I'll  endeavor  to  elaborate  less."  I  knew  the 
town  had  talked  my  carving  over,  and  what  it 
said  about  my  designs.  It  would  take  more 
than  Lefarge  to  put  the  memory  of  that  beyond 
my  reach  or  my  mother's,  who  was  now  content 
with  my  preaching. 

An  hour  or  two  afterward  I  saw  Mr.  Lefarge 
go  up  the  ladder  and  walk  along  the  scaffolding. 
I  followed  right  after  him,  in  order  to  get  the 
measurement  of  a  certain  lofty  niche.  I  had  a 
rule  for  measuring  in  my  hand.  As  I  stepped 
I  on  the  scaffolding  Mr.  Lefarge  drew  his  hand- 
kerchief from  his  pocket,  and  a  letter  with  it, 
which  fell  through  a  crack  in  the  scaffolding  to 
the  floor  of  the  church.  A  boy  was  picking  up 
shavings  on  the  landing  below  me,  and  I  sent 
him  down  after  the  letter,  thinking  that  it  might 
be  of  importance,  and  there  were  always  a  lot 
of  boys  gathering  the  chips,  etc. — workmen's 
litter — in  their  baskets  down  below.  The  lad 
went  down  and  up  while  I  have  been  writing 
about  it.  "Fill  your  basket  full  as  it  can  be 
crammed,"  I  said  to  him  ;  and  I  told  him  where 
he  would  always  be  sure  to  find  the  best  of  the 
kindling  stuff.  But  that  was  better  pay  than  I 
could  afford  to  give  for  such  a  thrust  as  I  had 
the  next  moment,  for  the  letter  I  held  in  my 
hand  was  mailed  St.  David's,  on  the  day  of  the 
Higbees'  departure,  and  Miss  Amelia,  no  other 
body  in  this  world,  addressed  it.  I  had  seen 
her  handwriting.  She  did  that  perfectly,  as  she 
did  every  thing.  He  was  coming  down  the 
scaffolding  just  now;  in  a  minute  more  he 
would  come  so  near  I  couldn't  pocket  the  letter 
without  exciting  his  suspicion  when  he  should 
discover  his  loss.  He  came  nearer ;  do  you 
think  that  I  could  pocket  it?    I  said  : 

"Mr.  Lefarge,  you  dropped  this  when  you 
went  along ;  one  of  the  boys  brought  it  up  from 
below." 

He  looked  at  me  before  he  touched  the  letter. 
Then  he  said,  "Thank  you,  Clews!"  thrust  if 
into  his  vest,  and  went  on.  No !  I  am  glad 
that  when  I  grew  so  dizzy  I  sat  down,  and  that. 
I  did  not  tumble  from  the  scaffolding  and  break 
my  neck  that  day. 

The  work  we  had  contracted  to  do  for  Le- 
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farge  was  to  he  paid  for  on  coaptation.  "Will 
you  believe  that  the  week  after  the  cathedral 
was  accepted  he  went  off  to  Europe  without 
having  paid  us  a  cent ! 

We  hadn't  spared  ourselves  working  for  him. 
Had  bought  the  best  inatciial  to  work  with,  and 
there  he  had  gone  off,  leaving  us  in  the  lurch, 
and  taking  all  the  credit. 

It  ruined  us  for  the  time.  Our  shelves  were 
emptied,  and  our  counters  stripped  hurt.  That 
was  not  the  worst  of  it.  When  Mr.  Higln-e 
went  away  with  father's  money  it  had  U«  n  a 
comfort  to  all  of  us  to  think  that  he  had  in- 
vested a  thousand  dollars  in  our  concern.  But 
now — where  was  the  thousand  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Price  dismissed  his  clerks,  and  would 
have  advised  ine  off,  if  he  could  have  d  me  so. 
But  I  said  I  had  embarked  with  him  for  this 
voyage,  ami  would  continue  with  him,  and  share 
his  fortunes,  and  help  to  right  him  again,  (J..d 
willing,  and  he  needn't  talk  any  more  about  the 
sinking  ship;  we  weren't  going  10  sink  or  found- 
er, or  any  thing  of  the  sort,  80  wc  took  a  small 
shop  on  a  comer,  and  began  ag  in. 

I  had  l»ccn  so  much  taken  up  with  my  own 
work  in  town  that  I  hadn't  made  many  actpiaint- 
unees.  There  was  a  young  fell  >w,  a  bank-note 
etignner,  however,  with  whom  I  hud  formed  a 
1'ricmMiip  that  seemed  likely  to  last.  He  had 
been  with  his  uncle,  who  wan  a  chemist,  for 
several  years;  but  this  handicraft,  in  which  he 
finally  j»erfccted  himself,  had  held  out  nil  man- 
ner of  fascination  to  him,  and  he  bad  l<mt  110 
opportunity  for  |»erfecting  his  knowledge  <  f  en- 
graving.    H<-  w  as  :i  line  draughtsman  to  boot. 

No  knowing  how  long  he  would  hate  gone  on 
with  his  uncle  had  not  the  shop  taken  tire  and  , 
burned  up  one  afternoon. 

I  saw  young  Fargo  n  few  days  after  this  ha|>- 
|>enod,  and  he  said,  gravely  enough, 

4*  Vou  si  e,  1  all!  out  of  lad. '' 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  liber- 
ty?" said  I. 

44 1  won't  abase  itt  I  promise  you,"  said  hi  | 
and  he  took  out  of  his  pocket -hook  a  roll  as  big 
around  as  your  linger,  an  l  said, 

4 'Turn  these  over,  and  tell  roc  what  you 
think." 

They  were  the  finest  designs  in  i»eucil  and  iu 
ink  you  ever  saw. 

"1  think  you  are  going  to  be  nn  engraver, 
and  furnish  your  own  vignettes,  and  so  forth. 
You  will  soon  Ik-  rich  enough." 

Then  he  told  me  he  had  engage  i  with  Wolff 
and  Co.  for  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and 
was  certain  to  make  as  much  more  by  extra 
work.    And  I  said  : 

"What  ilo  y,  n  want  of  s^  in-.K  h  in  ncy, 
though?  If  you  get  your  salary,  and  are  satis- 
fied with  that,  you  can  do  bettor  «  it h  your  time, 
I  should  think,  than  work  every  minute." 

aOhyes,  you  say  that !"  he  laughed.  "How 
much  time  do  you  give,  yourself,  to  any  thing 
but  work?" 

44  But  I'm  older  thau  you  are.  and  longer  at 


it.  Besides,  I'm  in  debt.  And  you  haven't  got 
into  the  thick  of  things  yet.  When  you  do  once 
you'll  see  how  hard  it  is  to  get  out  again.  Bet- 
ter take  my  advice,  and  L</>  out."  Ju>t  as  if 
he  would ! 

Ho  changed  his  boarding-house  not  long  after 
we  had  this  talk,  and  then  we  seldom  met. 

Sometimes,  after  the  shop  was  shut,  he  came 
in — ,4foru  breath."  he  said — and  lounged  about 
for  a  few  minute*;  but  then  he  was  iff  again. 
He  had  his  own  way  about  that. 

I  never  cared  about  seeing  my  friends  every 
hour  of  the  day,  or  for  settling  up  my  account 
with  them  once  in  twenty-four  hour-.,  line  a 
long  roin,  say  I.  When  you  need  your  friend 
he  will  find  it  out,  and  come,  like  as  not,  with- 
out your  having  made  n  sign.  If  he  i*  your 
friend  the  road  is  clear  of  rubbish  and  of  all 
obstru  tiou*  between  you  and  him,  and  the  tel- 
egraph wins  always  in  good  Working  order. 
There  are  some  wanderers  circling  this  globe 
who,  as  often  as  their  eyes  turn  in  this  direc- 
tum, think  of  roe,  I  know;  and  thev  and  1  have 
the  perfect  understanding  that  these  oceans  and 
mountains  can  be  rolled  together  any  dny  like 
a  scroll,  by  the  omnipotence  of  Love. 

I  liked  to  believe  in  Adrian  Fargo.  When- 
ever we  encountered  each  other  1  was  aware  of 
the  tonic.  After  a  little  talk  with  him,  when 
I  went  about  my  business  again  it  seemed  at  if 
the  works  had  ail  U-cn  freshly  oiled.  He  had 
the  most  wonderful  good-nature;  was  buoyant 
as  air  itself;  and  he  bad  a  way  of  walking  and 
looking  that  might  have  made  \   u  vn,  lb  re's  a 


but  that  such  was  his  conclusion.  Don't  0110 
of  the  apostles  say  some  such  thing  as  that? 
And  who  laughs  at  au  ftpootiOj  1  nhould  like  to 
know  ? 

In-  1  :  -  iy  to  Mr.  Price  that  nothing  Ail 
1  .•  1  <  >u  1.1  d  »  w  otil  !  astonish  me  ;  but  1  w  a« 
obliged  to  take  that  back  one  evening  when  I 
came  into  the  shop  just  after  I  had  put  down 
the  shutters  and  got  myself  ready  for  a  little 
quiet  reading. 

Are  you  in  there,  Ben?"  said  he,  from  the 
outside.        Let  me  in,  Ben." 

It  wus  some  time  since  I  had  seen  him,  and 
any  time  he  was  better  than  a  UhA  to  talk  wit.i, 
having  warm  blood  in  his  Unly  and  bright,  liv- 
ing eyes  iu  his  head;  and  I  hurried  to  let  him 
iu.  It  w  us  raining  fast,  and  he  had  come  with- 
out an  umbrella.  When  he  took  off  his  cap 
and  shook  his  long  black  hair  and  laughed,  I 
loved  him  for  being  so  beautiful,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  girl. 

'•  What  in  the  world  ore  you  doing,  sitting 
here  all  alone?"  said  he.  44  Ain't  you  getting 
awful  pokish,  Ben  V 

44 Oh!  then  you're  sorry  to  find  me  in?" 
said  I. 

44  Maybe  so." 

44 That  i?n't  the  reason  I  staid;  I  expected 
you." 

•  •  Yes — there !  Of  course  vou  did.  You  knew 
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I  ums  going  to  bring  something  pretty  to  show 
your  greedy  eyes." 

M  To  be  sure  !  Produce." 

By  some  legerdemain  he  had  now  standing 
on  the  D«lm  of  his  hand,  which  was  extended 
toward  me,  a  knight  belonging  to  a  set  of  chess- 
man, of  elaborate  design  and  exquisite  finish. 
Tli':  image  was  cut  in  pearl. 

14 Where  in  the  world  did  you  get  this?" 
said  I. 

"Secret,"  he  answered,  walking  off  to  the 
counter;  and  leaping  upon  it  lightly  as  a  cat, 
he  ensconsed  himself  there,  his  head  supported 
by  a  show-case. 

"  How  many  have  you  done?" 

"The  set,"  said  he;  "and  how  much  will 
you  pay  for  it?" 

11  You  don't  mean  you  want  to  sell  it?" 

"  Why  don't  I  then  ?  I  do,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart." 

"Hut  you  can  never  get  what  the  thing  is 
worth." 

"Oh,  of  aonrae  not!  But  then  we  might 
OOme  BOmewhere  within  sight  of  it.  Come, 
make  me  an  offer,  Hen." 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  the  whole  com- 
pany?" said  I.  "  Royalty  and  all  the  goodly 
crew  V1 

'•  Sure  enough,"  said  he.  And  here  he  pro- 
duced from  his  coat  pocket  a  small  wooden  box, 
which  he  lazily  lifted  over  his  head  toward  me. 
"Be  careful,"  he  said,  "though  they're  will 
packed.  They  could  be  carried  round  the  world 
without  damage.  I'm  the  best  packer  on  earth. 
When  I  can't  do  any  thing  else  I'm  going  to  hire 
out  at  one  of  the  greet  toy  factories.  I  found 
out  the  way  myself,  too.  Hut  it's  nothing  when 
you  here  tin:  knack.  You  get  that  when  you're 
born." 

So  he  talked  on.  Meanwhile  I  was  unpack- 
ing the  box.  And  it  would  have  surprised  any 
body  not  familiar  with  snch  management  of  space 
II  was  here  exhibited,  to  sec  how  these  things 
were  stowed  away. 

I  set  the  men  in  order  on  one  of  the  show- 
cases kings,  queens,  bishops,  castles,  knights, 
pawns,  a  royal  stately  company,  every  image  a 
gem  of  art. 

It  was  really  a  wonderful  array. 

From  looking  at  them  I  took  another  look  at 
Adrian,  and  what  I  saw  made  me  say, 

"No  wonder  you  look  haggard.  But  though 
you  are  so  willing  to  work  yourself  to  death,  of 
course,  I  don't  see  when  you  find  the  time  for 
making  these  things." 

"  Wise  thing  for  you  to  say!"  he  answered. 
"If  you  wanted  to  do  a  dozen  different  things 
from  what  you  do  every  day,  you'd  find  time  for 
'em  all.  wouldn't  you?  Come!  Make  ns  an 
offer.    What  d'ye  "think?" 

"Think!  I  don't  know  what  to  think.  Y'on 
say  I  shouldn't  be  surprised,  but  I  am.  I  can't 
make  an  offer.  I  never  saw  such  work.  I  don't 
know  what  it's  worth.  But  see  here  !  Suppose 
you  leave  the  box  here  a  day  or  two.  I'll  have 
Grant  in  to  see  it,  and  some  of  those  fellows. 


They'll  give  more  than  I  should  dare  offer. 
And  more  than  you'd  ask  likelv." 

"  Well,"said  he,  "  then  I'll  leave  them.  But 
you  must  put  them  in  your  safe  nights  ;  and  if 
any  body  asks  you  who  made  the  set  say  you 
,  don't  know.  For  you  don't,  and  I'm  not  going 
to  tell  you." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to.  The  person  who  did 
these  has  done  a  great  many  other  things  he 
thinks  are  worthless,  I  dare  say.  Advise  him 
to  pack  'em  up  and  send  'em  to  me." 

"Oh  yes/'  said  Adrian,  as  indifferent  as 
though  very  likely  he  would  need  to  be  reminded 
of  his  promise  a  dozen  times  before  he  fulfilled 
it.  But  wasn't  that  a  pretense?  I  thought  it 
was.  When  he  was  gone  I  made  a  study  of  the 
chees-meo — they  claimed  and  required  it.  More 
and  more  I  wondered. 

I  showed  them  to  Gray  next  day,  and  he  made 
an  offer  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  them.  I 
Ptpoited  this  to  Adrian.  He  stared  at  me,  made 
no  answer,  ami  I  began  to  suppose  the  offer  was 
contemptible.    Finally  he  said, 

"  I'll  take  it." 

Gray  was  delighted,  and  left  an  order  for 
another  set,  at  the  same  price. 

Adrian  looked  grave  at  this.  Thought  it 
doubtful  w  hether  it  could  be  done — said,  finally, 
"  Impossible!" 

But  he  came  to  me  a  few  hours  afterward, 
and  said,  if  there  was  no  special  hurry  for  the 
things,  and  six  months  would  be  allowed,  though 
they  m'njht  be  done  in  far  less  time,  he  didn't 
know  but  the  job  might  be  undertaken. 

"  Good-by,  then,  for  six  months,"  I  said. 
"Y"ou  and  I  see  mighty  little  of  each  other  in 
theee  days.  And  what  a  ghost  you  look  like, 
Adrian  !  I  should  think  you  were  married  and 
done  for.  Got  a  wife  like  a  millstone  round 
your  neck.  You  sha'n't  make  those  chess-men, 
sitting  up  all  night  to  keep  her  in  pin-money! 
Hasn't  she  eyes  in  her  head?" 

lie  broke  out  laughing,  and  stalked  away 
across  the  shop.  "Y'ou're  a  trump,"  said  he. 
"  Badger  me  out  of  my  life  till  you  get  my 
promise  to  do  a  thing — and  then,  I  sha'n't  do 
it!" 

But  he  couldn't  laugh  off  the  impression  that 
had  forced  itself  upon  me :  trouble  of  some  sort, 
anxiety,  disappointment,  some  manner  of  evil, 
was  making  another  kind  of  man  of  Adrian 
Fargo  than  I  had  expected. 

But  when  he  saw  me  looking  at  him  that  way, 
with  a  question  in  my  eyes  he  didn't  mean  to 
answer,  he  replied  to  my  investigation  with  a 
quiet  smile  that  seemed  to  exhibit  a  triumphant 
sense  of  safety,  and  I  couldn't  help  saying  to 
myself — "  Y'ou  goose!  That's  the  way  to  find 
out  what's  to  pay  with  a  fellow  like  him !  Let 
him  know  you  think  there's  something  to  dis- 
cover, and  then  pitch  into  him !" 

I  was  mad  at  myself,  for  I  supposed  now  that 
I  had  put  an  end  to  his  old  frank  ways  and  open- 
ness of  speech.  Whatever  disturbed  him  he 
hadn't  taken  me  into  his  confidence,  and  did 
not  now  intend  to. 
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I  saw  him  a  week  or  two  afterward  in  the 
street,  just  at  nightfall,  when  he  did  nut  sec 
me,  and  was  shocked  at  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  since  he  was  in  the  factory.  He 
looked  pale  and  gloomy,  as  if  plagued  by  ill- 
health  or  sorrow.  Now  he  was  sound  to  the 
heart  of  him.  Ah,  that  word  hmrt — it  tripped 
me.  If  it  couldn't  be  body-ail,  then  it  must  bfl 
heart-ail  that  had  brought  down  this  genius. 

One  evening  I  went  to  see  the  Ravels.  And 
who  should  come  into  the  aisle  close  to  which 
1  sat  hut  Adrian  Fargo,  leading  a  little  girl  by 
the  hand.  I  thought  he  must  have  seen  me  by 
the  sudden  way  he  disappeared,  for  the  suspi- 
cion had  taken  hold  of  me  that  his  old  friend 
was  the  fellow  he  wanted  to  keep  at  the  greatest 
distance  in  these  da\  s. 

Much  gooil  the  performance  of  Gahrb  1  Kavel 
did  me  that  evening!  1  was  thinking  every 
moment  of  what  1  had  seen  at  the  door.  Now, 
»/om  may  think  it  wa*n  t  any  thin/  so  very  re- 
markable that  he  should  have  come  to  such  nn 
exhibition,  and  have  brought  a  little  girl  with 
him,  and  you  are  right.  Any  father  and  mo- 
ther, I  sup|>ose,  would  have  trusted  him  in  that 
place,  or  any  other,  with  their  children.  And 
he  was  such  a  child  himself,  little  folks  couldn't 
help  loving  him.  It  wasn't  f>r  that,  but  hr»«-au»c 
the  instant  my  eyes  fell  njw»n  the  child  I  felt  a 
chill,  and  was  like  one  arrested  by  an  apparition 
in  the  middle  of  a  race.  My  thoughts  ran  bark 
a  dozen  years  and  nn»re,  and  I  was  not  Benja- 
min  (  lews,  carver  and  sculptor,  but  only  B  n,  a 
gardener's  lad.  roving  the  Higl>ee  grounds. 

I  saw  that  same  little  girl  clays  afterward  up 
in  the  balcony  of  an  old  brick  house  that  had 
once  been  an  elegant  mansion,  but  hail  loM 
since  lo-t  its  glory.     She  wan  ing  some 

plants  from  a  liny  watering-pot.  How  did  I 
know  her  at  that  distance?  Because  my  mind 
was  so  full  of  her.  There  are  face*  you  recog- 
nize without  any  trouble  when  they  look  down 
ujkui  you  from  the  very  heights  of  heart  n. 

I  took  the  numl>cr  of  the  house  down  in  my 
note-book,  and  it  wasn't  out  of  my  way  to  go 
round  that  connT  and  that  bbn-k  I  w  -nt  t.. 
and  from  the  factory.  I  carried  some  toys  with 
me  in  my  pockets  from  that  time,  and  fain  would 
have  made  a  1'eter  Barley  of  myself,  if  so  h,-r 
Highness  could  have  been  lured  down  to  the 
sideu  alk. 

One  day  I  saw  her  on  the  grass-plot  of  the 
little  court -yard  belonging  to  that  building. 
She  had  dropped  a  plaything,  and  was  looking 
for  it  in  the  grass.  And  the  street-gate  was  open, 
for  a  man  had  just  driven  in  a  load  of  coal. 

I  pretended  1  had  some  business  with  the 
coal-man — she  told  me  he  had  gone  into  the 
basement.  Then  I  asked  her  if  she  had  lost 
any  thing.  And  she  said  she  had  dropped 
something  from  the  balcony:  and  presently, 
when  she  saw  that  I  was  assisting  in  the  search, 
she  said  politely  that  it  was  a  chisel,  but  I  needn't 
mind.     At  last  I  found  this  chisel. 

"  But  what  in  the  w  orld  can  you  do  with  such 
a  thing? "  I  said,  as  I  gave  it  to  her. 


11  Oh.  nothing — much,"  she  answered.  Then 
I  told  her  that  I  worked  a  ith  a  chisel  too.  And 
she  looked  at  me  more  friendly,  and  asked  me 
what  things  I  made.  Pretty  thing!  for  good 
children  1  told  her.  And  I  produced  some 
tritles  from  my  jKxkct  by  way  of  evidence. 

"Oh  !"  she  said;  and  then  she  checked  her- 
self, and  the  real  child-delight  passed  off  from 
her  fue.  She  assumed  reserve  and  indiffer- 
ence, hard  to  reconcile  with  what  I  knew  was  in 
her  mind. 

"Your  chisel  can't  DQ  ■  very  good  one  to 
work  with,"  said  I;  "it  looks  dull.  You  had 
better  let  me  bring  you  a  new  one.  And  then 
if  von  will  show  me  w  hat  you  can  make  peril aj  I 
I  shall  Ikj  able  to  teach  you  some  pretty  things." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  I. 

"For  mamma  would  not  like  it." 

"  me  go  and  a*k  mamma.  Of  curse  we 
must  not  .  th  ud  her,"  said  I. 

Sh<»  reflected  a  moment.  She  was  sorely 
tempted.  Then  she  said.  "/  will  go  ask  her. 
Sir." 

I  hadn't  much  confidence  in  the  result  of  this 
asking.  Kvery  thing  the  child  said  seemed  to 
have  \»   u  vi:  1  tin  b-r  piote-t.     But  1  waited. 

B\-uid-hy  I  looked  up  and  saw  mv  little  maid 
standing  in  the  balcony,  waving  down  her  little 
handkerchief  at  me.  She  may  have  called  lo 
me,  but  the  coal-man  was  making  mu  h  a  clatter 
with  his  load  I  didn't  hear  ln-r.  But  as  noon  as 
I  saw  her  I  also  heard.  That  tine  little  child- 
ish \oiee  was  powerful  to  make  a  path  for  it-i  If 
to  me. 

"No,  I  thank  yon.  Sir,"  she  said,  and  then 
she  ran  in.  » 

Well,  I  had  got  off  w  ithout  asking  tin'  ques- 
tion on  my  tongue'*  <■•  d  whrth-  r  she  was  Mr. 
Adrian  Fargo's  little  girl. 

I  didn't  ask  him  the  question  either  when  he 
came  to  the  shop  next  time.  There  was  no 
pretense  to  gay  spirits  this  time — he  was  the 
man  of  business  through  and  through,  and  any 
thing  like  bantering  or  jesting  was  ou:  of  the 
question.  I  d  •<  hire  I  think  I  could  have  j  ked 
a*  eas  ly  with  the  judge  on  the  bench,  standing 
before  him  on  trial  for  my  life. 

M  (>!.''  s.,i,|  he,  M  |  ,„  gggj  to  fm(i  you  in.  but 
I  didn't  much  expect  it.     Arc  you  busy  f" 

"  Nothing  doing  if  you  want  me,''  said  I. 

Thereupon  he  drew  toward  him  two  or  three 
paper-weights,  and  spread  out  on  the  counter 
what  appeared  to  be  a  chart. 

"This  is  a  plan  for  the  new  light-house," 
said  he,  hurriedly.     "Just  listen  a  minute." 

*'  I've  nothing  else  to  do,"  said  I. 

"You  good  fellow!"  he  said,  stopping  short 
and  looking  at  me  fixedly;  and  I  saw  that  the 
tide  was  setting  toward  me  strong.  Yes,  he 
saw  that  I  was  waiting  for  him. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  point  out  the  advant- 
ages of  his  plan  over  the  five  hundred  which  he 
supposed  had  been  already  presented.  And  he- 
had  all  that  argument  over  and  over  again,  as 
if  he  meant  to  fix  it  in  mv  mind. 
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"Do  you  see?"  he  asked  for  the  twentieth 
time,  as  lie  went  on  from  point  to  point  of  his 
special  pleading. 

"  I  see  that  it  all  seems  very  right,"  said  I. 

"  And  you  see  the  great  point,  don't  you,  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  situation  a  building  adapt- 
ed to  this  new  light  is  the  only  one  desirable?" 
he  asked,  anxiously. 

'•If  really  seems  inevitably  and  invincibly 
true  on  your  showing,  Adrian,"  said  I. 

"Then  say  so." 

"To  whom?" 

"To  Captain  Sound,  for  one.  He's  in  the 
Navy-yard.  He's  logged  to  death,  as  I  happen 
lo  know,  by  fellows  with  their  'proposals.'  But 
do  you  go  down  there,  and  I  know  you'll  get  a 
bearing.  Tell  him  a  friend  of  yours  offers  the 
plan  through  you.  You've  got  inlluencc  in  that 
quarter.     You  needn't  think  I  haven't  seen  it." 

"  If  you're  thinking  of  Miss  Alice  Sound,"  I 
said,  "you've  made  as  great  a  mistake  as  you 
will  make  if  you  live  a  thousand  years.  But  I 
know  the  Captain  very  well,  and  if  you  tell  me 
that  this  plan  is  really  the  best  that  can  be  made, 
I  shall  believe  it,  and  I'll  stand  by  you  in  it,  and 
do  what  I  can." 

So  he  gave  me  another  lesson  and  went  off, 
certain  I  should  get  the  plan  accepted.  And 
before  he  went  he  gave  into  my  charge  the  paper 
containing  "Scaled  Proposals." 

I  said  nothing  about  this  business  to  Mr. 
Price,  of  course ;  but  he  came  round  to  my  ta- 
ble an  hour  or  so  after  Adrian's  visit,  and  stood 
there  so  long  I  had  to  ask  him  what  was  wanting. 

"Something  queer  has  happened,  Ben.  I 
don't  know  as  I  ought  to  tell  you.  Is  there  any 
man  you  have  a  spite  against  on  earth  ?" 

I  thought  that  question  over  a  few  minutes,  and 
went  on  with  my  filing.    At  last  I  said, 

"Yes,  there  may  be  one.  But  I  don't  think 
there's  another." 

"Who  is  ho?"  asked  Mr.  Price,  and  he  sat 
down. 

"  Lefarge,"  said  T. 

"Oh,  bless  you,  baven't  you  got  over  (hat  old 
difficulty  yet?" 

"No.  For  I  can't  forget  the  fever  he  gave 
you,  and  what  a  muss  he  made  of  our  business 
for  us,"  I  said.  "There  were  workmen  who 
suffered  because  for  months  and  months  we 
couldn't  pay  them  a  cent  on  a  dollar  of  what 
was  owing  to  'em." 

"But,  Ben,"  said  Mr.  Price,  "though  it  was 
a  great  inconvenience  all  round,  didn't  every 
thing  come  out  right  in  the  end  ?  Did  we  really 
lose  any  thing  by  him?" 

"Nothing  but  time,  and  spirits,  and  reputa- 
tion.   And  money,  plenty  of  it." 

"Oh,  well,  you  have  got  over  all  that  long 
ago.  And  we've  paid  interest  and  principal 
everv  dollar  we  owed." 

"Yes." 

"And  I'll  prove  to  you,"  he  said,  "that  you 
haven't  really  any  grudge  against  Lefarge.  I've 
seen  him.    You  can  if  you  like  to.    And  when  I 
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you  have  seen  him,  come  tell  me  what  has  be- 
come of  your  hatred." 
"What  do  you  mean  ?" 
"I  mean  that  he  is  brought  to  a  pass  where  a 
man  must  pity  him  if  he  has  a  human  heart  in 
!  him." 

j     I  started  up  at  these  words.    And  I  believe 
;  that  when  I  threw  down  my  tools  dear  old  Price 
thought  I  was  malignant  as  the  devil,  for  he  sat 
back  in  his  chair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  look  at  me. 
"  Where  did  you  see  him  ?"  I  asked. 
"  He  was  in  the  Navy-yard.     Seemed  to  be 
sunning  himself,"  said  Mr! Price.  "Ben!  Ben 
Clews!" 

"  Well,  Sir." 

"There's  one  thing  you'll  never  be  likely  to 
forget.     You  are  your  father's  son,"  he  said, 
j  softly.  • 

"And  Mr.  Price's  partner.  Y"ou  don't  take 
me  for  a  monster  truly,  Sir?" 

"Go  on,"  said  he;  and  I  know  he  added, 
"Grace  go  with  you." 

I  was  going  to  see  Captain  Sound  on  Adrian's 
business,  I  said  to  myself  as  I  went  along.  And 
what  a  pity,  it  did  seem  to  me,  that  the  fellow 
couldn't  stick  to  one  thing,  but  must  harass 
himself  about  a  dozen  different  occupations! 

After  I  had  left  the  shop  I  went  back  and 
asked  Mr.  Price  if  he  had  spoken  with  Lefarge. 
He  said  No;  that  at  the  time  he  saw  Lefarge 
j  he  was  himself  in  great  haste,  and  that  when  he 
had  leisure  to  look  for  him  he  did  so,  but  could 
not  find  him.  He  was  sure,  however,  that  he 
had  made  no  mistake. 

The  first  man  I  saw  in  the  Navy-yard  when 
I  came  out  of  Captain  Sound's  office  was  Mr. 
I  Lefarge. 

Oh  but  he  was  in  a  wretched  plight,  and  the 
I  most  wretched-looking  gentleman  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  look  upon  !   Had  I  not  been 
loohmg  for  him  I  should  have  passed  him  with- 
out recognition,  as  he  certainly  would  me. 

As  I  came  near  him  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  leaned  against  a 
lamp-post  for  support.  I  thought  he  must  fall 
and  die  there.  Mr.  Price  was  right.  No  dan- 
ger that  even  enmity  would  have  any  thing  like 
vengeance  to  execute  here. 

When  his  coughing  fit  was  over  Lefarge  tot- 
tered toward  a  bench  in  the  yard  and  sat  down. 
Pretty  soon  I  strolled  that  way,  and  I  sat  down 
not  far  off.  On  the  stone-wall  to  our  right  was 
posted  this  advertisement,  "For  full  particulars 
of  the  loss  of  the  Argand  see  this  morning's 
Herald."  The  poster  was  an  old  one,  but  by 
some  chance  remained  entire  yet. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  two  men  in  the 
Navy-yard,  sitting  in  front  of  those  staring 
capitals,  should  call  to  mind  and  to  speech  that 
terrible  shipwreck  on  the  coast,  which  had 
thrilled  the  heart  of  the  nation  and  sent  distress 
and  despair  into  more  than  a  hundred  families. 
It  was  the  loss  of  the  Argand  that  had  revived 
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the  subject  of  the  light-house,  I  conjectured,  and 
mj  mind  was  full  of  it  since  Adrian's  visit. 

I  said  something  to  Lefarge  about  the  ship 
and  the  projected  light-house,  and  at  that  his 
eyes  flashed  tire.  It  was  a  pretty  comment,  he 
said,  on  the  way  things  were  managed  by  Gov- 
ernment that  a  light-house  had  never  yet  been 
built  upon  that  coast ;  and  I  agreed  with  him. 

"Only,"  I  said,  ''the  coast  is  an  awful  one. 
Perhaps  no  competent  architect  has  volunteered 
his  service  yet." 

II  You're  wrong  there,"  said  he.  l*  I  know  a 
man  who  sent  in  the  best  proj>osals  that  could 
be  made  a  month  ago,  and  not  a  word  of  an- 
swer  can  he  get.  It's  scandalous!  For  these 
proposals  were  advertised  for,  Sir." 

"Has  he  any  friends  at  court?"  I  asked, 
feeling  that  I  had  got  myself  into  a  box;  and 
yet,* if  I  could  have  done  so,  I  don't  know  that 
I  would  now  have  taken  myself  out  of  it  and 
away,  I  felt  so  curious  about  his  proposals.  For 

I  knew  at  once,  of  course,  that  the  man  he  spoke 
of  was  himself.  He  made  an  angry  answer  to 
my  quostlon.    He  Mid, 

"  Isn't  it  enough  if  you  send  in  the  best  plan 
possible  ?" 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "you  may  send  in  the  best 
plan  possible,  for  you  to  make;  but  the  judge 
has  to  decide  whether  others  that  aie  better  may 
not  be  sent  in.  The  public  mind  ha*  been  in- 
structed sufficiently  of  late  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  coast  and  the  requirements  which  should  l»e 
made-  of  a  builder." 

"  What  difference  does  that  make?"  said  he. 

II  Put  an  atlas  U-fore  a  blind  boj  and  what'll  he 
learn  by  it?  An  architect  can  build  that  light- 
house, and  nobody  else  can." 

"If  we  had  Lefarge  here. "  >.uA  \y  44  j>crhaps 
you  wouldn't  say  that  to  him  —  I  mean  in  the 
same  kind  of  way  ;  for  you  talk  as  if  there 
weren't  more  than  one  architect  in  the  country. 
And  if  he  was  about  1  suppose  there  wouldn't  " 

I  couldn't  help  saying  it.  He  was  a  dying 
man.  He  looked  like  misery,  and  in  m; 
soul  I  felt  that  1  had  deprived  him  of  a  last  <  on- 
solation  ;  for  1  did  not  doubt  as  to  the  iej*>rt 
Captain  Sound  would  make  in  reference  to  my 
44  Scaled  Proposals." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  this  Lefarge?"  said  he. 

"Oh  yes,"  I  said;  "I  worked  for  him.  I 
am  a  carver  by  trade.  I  furnished  him  with 
some  little  things  in  the  way  of  ornamenting 
his  buildings.  He  built  letter  than  any  man  I 
know  of." 

I  spoke  but  the  truth.  Two  tears  gathered 
in  his  wretched  eyes  and  went  rolling  down  his 
miserable  cheeks.  He  was  not  conscious  of 
them.     He  was  more  conscious  of  me. 

'•Who  are  you?"  he  said,  turning  on  me 
shortly. 

"Why,  I  am  Benjamin  Clews,"  said  I. 
"  Folks  say  so." 

II  You  wouldn't  know  Lefarge  if  you  should 
see  him  again,"  said  he. 

"I  would  like  to  have  that  tried,"  said  L 
At  that  he  turned  around  on  the  bench  in 


a  helpless,  desperate  way,  and  faced  me.  and 
groaned.  Could  I  crush  a  worm  ?  I  gave  my 
hand  to  him  and  said, 

"  This  is  too  bad,  Sir.   You've  been  very  ill." 

He  sobbed  at  that.  After  a  while  he  grew 
more  composed,  and  among  the  first  things  he 
said  was  this : 

••  You  know  Captain  Sound,  Ben.  You  bad 
charge  of  the  interior  decorations  of  the  new 
buildings  —  you  and  old  father  Price,  I  hear. 
Just  say  to  him  you  wish  he  would  examine  inv 
paj>ers.  Even  if  they've  got  to  be  declined — 
the  devil! — it  would  be  worth  a  man's  while  to 
know  it.  You  could  speak  a  good  word  for  my 
plan  :  you  did  just  now — God  bless  you  !" 

I  said  I  was  afraid  it  was  too  late  for  sue  h  a 
service.  He  asked  me  why.  I  told  him  I  had 
just  been  presenting  a  friend's  plan,  and  using 
what  little  influence  1  had  in  that  direction. 

Every  tint  that  had  relieved  his  face  of  ^hast- 
liness  forsook  it  when  I  said  that.  I  had  the 
comfort  of  feeling  that  I  had  relieved  a  dying 
man  of  ho}H\  and  that  man — Lefarge. 

"  I  wis  thinking,"'  said  he,  "if  I  secured 
this  contract  I  should  W-  in  a  situation  to  pay 
you  and  Mr.  Price  what  I  owed  you  when  1  went 
away.  I  went  unexpectedly  to  myself,"  he  said, 
•"as  w.ll  as  to  you.  Principal  and  interest, 
compound  interest,  I  alwa\s  meant  to  pay." 

"Oh,  never  mind  about  that  —  it's  outlawed, 
and  forgotten — wc  don't  need  it — we  don't  want 
it/'  said  I. 

Then  ho  felt  a  little  more  comfortable.  Ho 
was  too  f.  cble  to  hold  an  idea  long  that  con- 
cerned any  ihin^  or  body  except  himself \  his 
aching  self  controlled  him — no  triumph  of  spirit 
btflftj  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  sick  all 
winter.  He  was  just  able  to  get  about  the  house 
again  when  be  heard  of  the  wieck,  and  the 
thought  came  to  him  that  a  light-house  should 
be  built  without  delay.  >ince  then  there  was  the 
adverti-eiiient  for  Pio|  <  -a U ;  and  How  it  seemed 
that  all  the  ships  that  sail  the  ocean  were  going 
to  be  allowed  to  try  their  chance  at  destruction 
befbfe  the  light-house  would  be  built. 

There  was  a  question  on  my  tongue  ;  and  I 
had  the  courage  to  ask  it.  I  felt  that  here  was 
the  man  who  could  answer  it,  when,  as  if  he  read 
it  in  my  face,  or  felt  it  approaching,  he  got  up, 
steadied  himself,  and  said  he  had  some  business 
down  the  yard  with  the  superintendent  ;  that 
he  only  sat  down  to  rest  from  his  coughing  ;  but 
he  deemed  it  good  luck  that  he  had  done  so,  -c- 
ing  we  had  found  the  chance  to  speak  to  each 
other.  And  so  he  w  as  gone.  I  arose  when  he 
did,  and  went  oft*  in  the  opposite  direction.  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jud-ment-day.  And  oh,  if  a  man's  blessing 
could  revoke  the  curse  of  God,  what  living  man 
with  a  heart  in  him  could  refuse  to  speak  it! 

Mr.  Price  needn't  ask  me  again  if  I  had  a 
grudge  against  any  mortal,  or  cherished  a  spite 
against  any. 

The  next  day  Captain  Sound  came  into  our 
factory  and  called  out, 
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"  Number  Ninety-nine  has  the  contract." 

"  Whose  is  that  ?"  1  asked  ;  for  I  stood  near- 
est the  door,  and  saw  hiin  first,  and  was  the 
only  man  who  understood  him. 

"The  one  presented  last,"  he  answered. 
"  Halt' past  four  p.m.,  Wednesday." 

I  recognized  my  hour. 

MCome  down  to  the  yard  when  you  can,"  he 
said  Again.    And  off  he  went. 

I  was  down  there  in  the  course  of  the  next 
hour.  Lefarge  was  sitting  in  the  same  place 
where  I  left  him  yesterday.  lie  must  have 
risen  up  and  followed  me,  and  I  left  the  door  of 
the;  Captain's  office  open  when  1  entered — just 
as  I  found  it. 

"What  did  you  want  with  me,  Captain?" 
said  L 

"Oh,  Ben,  you're  there?  You've  got  your 
contract?  Now  go  and  have  a  good  time. 
You're  in  luck.    That's  all." 

"You're  satisfied,  then,  Captain  Sound?"  I 
said. 

"Satisfied  !  Well  there,  have  I  knocked  you 
in  the  head?  Didn't  you  want  what  you've 
got  ?  Hang  these  fellows,  they're  never  satisfied. 
The  cormorants  J" 

"  You  like  it,  then?"  said  I,  over  again. 

"  Do  I  look,  Sir.  as  if  I  had  been  bought  and 
sold  any  number  of  times  ?  If  1  hadn't  thought 
your  plan  the  best,  what  reason  have  you  for 
Supposing  you  would  have  got  the  contract?" 
The  Captain  cooled  off  after  he  had  thus  de- 
livered himself,  and  said,  more  quietly,  "  There's 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  your  drawing.  An 
idiot  might  see  that  at  a  glance.  Yours  was  the 
very  thing  I  have  been  waiting  for.  But  I  had 
begun  to  give  up  hoping  for  it;  and  the  fact  is, 
there's  another  one  here  I  was  going  to  put  my 
fist  on,  if  yours  hadn't  come  in  the  nick  of  time. 
And,  by  jolly!  there  was  a  curious  likeness  be- 
tween the  two.  No  collusion  though,  I  sus- 
pect." 

"Whose  was  the  next  man's,  Captain 
Sound?" 

"  That's  telling.  But  seeing  it's  yon,  the  name 
signed  was  Lefarge,"  answered  the  Captain,  while 
he  gave  me  the  official  certificate  of  Accepted 
Plan. 

Was  this  a  victory  ? 

When  I  went  out  of  the  office  into  the  yard  a 
breath  could  have  knocked  me  down.  I  looked 
around  for  Lefarge  ;  to  my  joy  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  I  could  not  have  encountered  him  at 
that  moment  with  the  Acceptance  in  my  pocket. 

I  found  that  Adrian  had  been  in  to  see  me 
during  my  absence.  And  but  for  work  that 
kept  me  on  the  run  about  the  factory  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  I  should  have  gone  in  search  of  him 
at  once.  But  before  I  was  ready  he  came  in 
again.     I  showed  him  the  certificate. 

"You  just  missed  being  too  late,"  I  said. 
''Another  man's  plan  would  have  been  accepted 
by  this  time.  So  you  must  feel  happy  for  three. 
Yourself,  him,  and  me." 


"But  ours  is  the  best  plan  possible,"  said  he, 
gravely. 

"  So  Captain  Sound  thinks.  I  know  little 
about  such  matters,"  said  I. 

"Did  he  say  any  thing  about  the  other  fel- 
low's ?" 

"He  says  it  was  almost  like  ours.  There 
was  a  little  variation.  But  that  little  variation 
gave  us  vast  advantage." 

"  You  don't  know  who  the  other  belonged 
to?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  But  it's  a  secret.  Can  you  keep 
one?" 

"  Try  and  see." 
"Lefarge." 

"  Lefarge  ?  What  may  that  mean  ?"  he  asked, 
looking  very  blank. 

"  It  means  our  architect  has  turned  up  again. 
Why,  I've  told  you  about  him  often  enough!" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  he,  beginning  to  remember. 
"  He  built  the  Cathedral,  didn't  he?" 

"Yes,  he  built  some  famous  monuments  for 
himself ;  pity  he  wasn't  buried  under  them  long 
ago. "  And  I  told  him  how,  after  I  saw  Captain 
Sound  yesterday,  I  came  across  Lefarge,  and  our 
talk,  and  how  he  wanted  me  to  use  my  influ- 
ence in  his  behalf.  Which  seemed  horrible  to 
me. 

It  seemed  not  less  so  to  Adrian.  "Clews," 
said  he,  "it's  a  crazy  world.  It's  a  great  hos- 
pital.   We're  all  sick  unto  death." 

Now,  I  suppose  that  if  the  ninety-nine  unfor- 
tunate presenters  of  Plans  for  the  new  Light- 
house could  have  heard  the  man  who  had  the 
Accepted  Proposal  in  his  pocket  saying  that, 
they  would  all  have  consented  that  at  least  there 
was  one  crazy  fellow  at  large. 

While  we  were  talking  «a  sailor  out  of  the 
Navy-yard  came  into  the  shop  and  looked  around. 

"Mr.  Clews,"  said  he,  when  he  saw  me  at 
last,  and  he  hurried  up  to  me,  "can  you  come 
back  to  the  yard  again  ?" 

"What's  going  on  now?''  I  said. 

"Nothing.  Only  the  man  you  was  talking 
with  down  there  on  the  beach  yesterday,  he's 
gone  and  jumped  off  the  long  pier." 

"Who's  that?"  exclaimed  Adrian. 

' '  Lefarge, "  said  I.  And  if  my  face  was  white 
when  I  said  that,  his  was  whiter  listening  to  it. 

"  Where  is  he,  Gould?"  I  asked. 

"I  took  him  to  Number  6,"  said  Gould. 

We  were  now  on  the  sidewalk  hurrying  to- 
ward the  Navy-yard.    Adrian  too. 

Lefarge  must  have  followed  me  to  the  Cap- 
tain's office  and  overheard  our  talk  there.  That, 
was  my  conclusion.  And  when  I  missed  him 
on  my  return,  it  was  because,  unable  to  endure 
my  triumph,  he  had  run  away  to  die. 

Adrian,  walking  ahead  of  us,  seemed  more  in 
haste  to  get  down  to  the  yard  than  either  of  us 
behind  him.  He  looked  back,  and  asked  the 
sailor  if  any  doctor  had  been  called  to  look  after 
Lefarge,  and  was  answered  with  a  full  blast  of, 
"  Lord,  yes,  Sir !  We  had  three  of  'em  there  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.    They  all  'greed  that 
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the  leap  he  took  would  'a  pal  the  breath  out  of 
his  body.    Why  he's  naught  but  skileton." 

True  enough,  the  man  was  dead.  And  what 
should  we  do  with  him?  I  was  considering 
when  Adrian  came  up  and  beckoned  me  to  the 
door  of  Number  (I,  which  was  a  store-house  look- 
ing toward  the  river.  \Vc  stood  there  for  our 
conference. 

It  was  hard  for  him  to  begin — hard  to  show 
himself  the  hero  he  had  been  developing  since  I 
first  knew  him. 

u  You've  got  to  know  it  now,"  said  he.  M  Le- 
farge  was  her  husband.  She  has  been  support- 
ing him  by  her  work.  I  don't  know  how  long. 
Months  and  months  though.  Till  he  was  able  to 
get  up  and  crawl  about  again.  I  was  boarding 
in  the  same  house  with  them.  When  things 
came  to  the  worst  she  let  me  help  them.  She 
made  those  chess-men,  and  she's  made  htthdl 
and  bushels  of  toys,  earving — "  He  hurst  into 
tears.  I  felt  like  lightning,  but  somehow  I  said 
it,  that  he  was  talking  about  Miss  Amelia.  I 
supposed.  lb-  said.  Yes.  And  Lcfargc,  I  said, 
is  the  father  of  that  little  girl  ? 

"What  little  girl?  Yes  ;  \..;  You  mean 
little  Amelia.  Hut  what  shall  \vc  do  with 
him  P" 

11  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  go  and  tell  her 
that  I  have  killed  her  husband.  And  that  will 
kill  her,  most  likelx ." 

"You  haven't  killed  him  any  way,"  Adrian 
answered.  "  He  killed  himself.  Several  times 
over.  Nomattrrabotitth.it.  He  h..^  the  eon- 
tract.  And  nobody  <  !>....  I  made  that  little 
variation  —  I  knew  that  one  or  other  would  get  it 
afier  that.  Why  couldn't  he  wait?  She  has 
got  to  know  about  this  wretched  business." 

"Go  tell  her  then*"  said  I.  "And  you  may 
say  something  for  me.  There's  father  down  at 
St.  David's  in  the  old  j»la<-e.  I  will  go  nnd  get 
him  and  mother  ready;  and  there's  (he  burial- 
place  on  the  grounds.  She  will  rememUr  it. 
If  she  wants  that— body — buried  in  such  a  1  >vc- 
ly  spot—" 

That  ir<is  what  sli"  wanted. 

And  so  we  buried  him  down  there. 

Hut  I  haven't  told  this  story  to  end  it  with  a 
funeral.  The  best  story  of  all  ends  with  resur- 
rection, and  new  heavens,  and  new  earth,  and 
into  our  own  little  affairs  that  divinest  ropy 
may  well  l>e  introduced,  if  w  e  aim  at  any  thing 
like  perfection. 

All  this  time  Adrian  Eargo  had  been  bearing 
in  secret  such  a  burden  ;  through  the  heat  of  the 
long,  joyless  day  had  not  fainted  under  it,  but 
had  manfully  carried  it ;  and  he  had  his  re- 
ward. 

Oh,  Madonna!  I  can  never  think  that  when 
you  went  from  Raphael's  studio  it  was  to  be  a 
hewer  cf  wood,  a  drawer  of  water :  to  know- 
hunger,  and  cold,  and  rascality.  But  it  may 
have  been  so. 

I  have  almost  forgotten  how  Miss  Amelia 
looked  when  I  saw  her  at  the  old  place  again, 


after  her  husband's  funeral,  nursed  by  mv  mo- 
ther, livivq  in  the  cottage  so  long  as  she  chose 
to  stay  there — what  she  came  to  be  at  last,  un- 
der all  the  influences  that  combined  to  make 
life  new  to  her  again.  I  told  you  once  she  was 
the  fairest  body  that  God  ever  made.  Will, 
she  justified  and  she  justifies  my  words.  Y<  s. 
n  v  lady  (and  I'll  own  I  mean  Mi-s  Alice  Sound), 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  so.  Does  not  Adrian  sav 
so?    And  is  he  no  judge? 


C.AEDKX  PHILOSOPHY. 

I"  CONFESS  to  having  been  moved  to  throw 
J.  out  these  stray  thoughts  on  the  u  isdom  of  the 
pirden  not  in  the  usual  way  of  the  poets  nnd  es- 
sayists who  have  made  the  subject  so  charming. 
Not  in  blooming  June  nor  ripe  September,  but 
in  dull  Novcml>cr,  after  quitting  the  country  lor 
the  city,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  pas- 
sion of  the  great  electioneering  campaign,  the 
fit  rame  upon  me  while  looking  at  the  lus  |<  us 
apples  nnd  brilliant  flowers  upon  the  tables-  of 
our  Horticultural  Society;  nnd  had  it  not  been 
f«>r  this  lovely  spring  day,  this  essay  might  have 
b.-en  n  kind  of  digest  of  the  remarks  upon  the 
Garden  as  an  Educator  that  were  then  thrown 
out  imf.romptu  nt  request  of  friends,  while  the 
Drmorrnry  were  listening  to  their  [>et  orators  in 
the  grent  hall  b<  low,  ami  thundering  out  at  times 
npplnuse  *o  de  ifening  thnt  the  prize  Nonesuchcs 
on  the  table  s"cmcd  to  dee|H-n  their  blushes,  nnd 
the  radiant  cartus  to  tremble  in  its  sensitive 
petals  at  the  din,  as  it  spirits  of  Paradise  were 
appalled  by  mi  outbrenk  from  the  pit  lx  low. 
Hut  that  bluebird's  song  and  these  bursting  buds 
have  given  my  pen  a  fresh  start,  and  I  quit  the 
old  notes  and  write  from  a  more  vernal  inspira- 
tion. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  go  among  the  farmers, 
florists,  nnd  fruitmen — and  I  will  not  forget  that 
November  reunion  now — they  are  so  full  of  love 
for  their  soothing,  delightful  pursuit,  and  so  ready 
to  give  the  help  of  their  ex|x-rience  to  every 
kindly  seeker  as  to  1*-  quite  winning  to  us  men 
of  books.  I  confess,  however,  to  some  little  mis- 
giving when  asked  to  enlighten  them,  in  view  of 
my  small  doings  as  an  amateur  cultivator.  I 
nm  afraid  that  our  few  acres  have  l>ccn  more  a 
sink  of  money  than  a  mine,  and  that  our  crop 
of  health  and  pleasure,  w  hen  compared  with  our 
account  of  outlay  and  income,  would  bring  mop 
than  a  smile  to  the  faces  of  the  thrifty  husband- 
men who  are  willing  to  h'*ar  a  scholar  talk  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  trees  with  great  respect,  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  his  practice  is  as  good 
as  his  theory,  and  his  thrift  keeps  pace  with  bis 
taste.  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  much  our  potatoes 
and  eggs  cost  us  as  compared  with  the  market- 
price  ;  yet  sure  I  am  thut  we  got  our  money's 
worth,  for  health  and  enjoyment  that  are  price- 
less come  into  the  estimate,  and  no  money  could 
tempt  us  to  part  with  the  harvest  of  delights  that 
every  year  yields  from  our  garden.  The  moct 
thrifty  farmer  or  nursery-man  is  always  read, 
to  forgive  an  amateur  a  considerable  share  of 
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improvidence  if  lie  lias  only  the  true  love  of  na- 
ture; and  on  that  ground  I  am  able  to  hold  up 
my  head  among  these  good  people*  and  talk  and 
write  as  one  of  their  gentle  craft.  What  is  said 
will  hare  more  point  if  we  consider  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  garden  as  a  school  of  science,  a  work- 
shop of  art,  and  a  gallery  of  beauty  and  sociality. 

Consider,  first,  the  school  that  is  opened  to  us 
among  the  plants.  The  place  itself  is  a  marvel- 
ous lesson,  for  it  sets  before  us  the  first  form  of 
organic  life,  and  teaches  ns  how  nature  rises  in 
vegetation  from  the  earths  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom through  the  world  of  plants  up  to  meet  the 
realm  of  animal  organization  with  man  at  its 
head.  The  garden  is  thus  mediate  between  the 
mineral  and  the  animal  world,  anil  has  a  won- 
derful chemistry  of  its  own  that  transforms  soils 
of  sand,  loam,  gravel,  and  clay  into  the  juices 
and  fibre  of  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees.  The  last 
great  discovery  of  chemistry  brings  out  this  pow- 
er in  clearer  light  by  teaching  us  to  see  that  all 
atoms  of  organic  existence  consist  of  but  two 
general  classes,  the  crystalloid  and  the  cclloid  ; 
and  it  is  with  vegetation  that  nature  passes  from 
the  crystalloid  to  the  cclloid,  and  begins  to  build 
up  her  wondrous  architecture  of  living  things. 
How  this  is  done  we  do  not  know.  We  see  that 
the  Crystals  of  sand  and  limestone  are  dissolved 
and  transformed  into  the  starch  and  gluten  of 
wheat  and  corn  ;  but  our  chemical  laboratories 
vainly  try  to  make  the  change  with  all  their  sci- 
ence and  art;  and  all  their  retorts,  and  acids, 
anil  blow-pipes  have  never  been  able  to  make 
bread  or  bread-Stuff — not  even  an  atom  of  starch  j 
or  gluten — out  of  earth.  Plants  are  ordained 
of  God  to  work  this  transformation  from  crystal 
to  cclloid,  from  mineral  to  vegetable,  and  each 
plant  has  its  own  line  of  succession  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  does  its  wonderful  work  in  its  own 
way,  and  with  the  same  costume  and  imple- 
ments as  at  the  beginning. 

The  study  of  the  various  soils  themselves  be- 
comes most  interesting  in  itself  and  its  corre- 
spondences. A  man  of  observation  may  learn 
wisdom  for  himself  and  his  children  by  consid- 
ering the  qualities  of  his  land,  and  what  they 
stand  foi.-  The  mind  is  sometimes  thick  and 
clayey,  or  light  and  loamy,  or  drifting  and 
sandy,  or  hard  and  gravelly — and  in  each  case 
needs  as  specific  treatment  as  the  soil.  Some- 
times, too,  the  good  yield  of  most  forbidding 
soils  gives  us  most  encouraging  hopes  for  un- 
promising children  and  youth.  I  once  had  five 
hundred  loads,  chiefly  of  clay,  carted  from  a  dirty 
swamp-hole  to  fill  up  a  bog,  and  was  frightened 
to  see  such  an  unsightly  vacancy  in  the  first  lo- 
cality and  such  a  cold,  barren  surface  in  the 
second.  But  the  empty  hole  soon  became  a 
pretty  pond,  and  the  dismal  clay  smiled  and 
laughed  itself  into  a  green  and  luxuriant  mead- 
ow. Who  will  despair  either  of  soils  or  souls 
after  such  an  experience  ? 

Then  what  a  lesson  a  man  may  learn  from 
the  marvelous  variety  of  growths  in  his  garden. 
Saintine,  the  author  of  that  charming  story  of  a 
flower  in  a  prison-yard,  has  lately  died,  and  the 


grateful  earth  might  fitly  bloom  out  violets,  lilies, 
j  and  roses  upon  the  grave  of  so  loyal  a  lover  of 
nature  and  man.  If  his  prison-hero  found  a 
I  world  in  that  one  plant  that  pushed  its  way  up 
between  the  stones,  and  became  the  subject  of 
that  lovely  prose-poem,  we  surely  are  more  fa- 
vored, and  we  all  have  field  enough  for  our 
survey  and  our  pleasure.  The  little  plots  of  a 
few  square  feet  with  vine  and  roses  behind  our 
city  houses,  or  the  broad  acres  of  our  great  park, 
give  us  all  our  botanic  garden,  where  we  may  be 
wiser  Avith  Kay,  and  Goethe,  Linnseus,  and 
Jussieu,  if  we  will.  If  the  naked  eye  soon  ex- 
hausts its  range  in  our  little  field  of  vision,  try 
the  microscope,  and  what  wonders  disclose  them- 
selves beneath  our  feet  and  give  enchantment 
to  the  very  dust  we  tread!  I  once  passed  the 
rambling  hours  of  a  week  in  the  country  in  this 
way,  peeping  into  the  grounds  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing thought  crazy,  and  was  ashamed  of  my  old 
ignorance  and  astounded  by  the  new-found  wis- 
dom. Even  in  the  hard  paths  under  our  feet 
there  was  a  world  of  hidden  beauty — flowers  of 
most  exquisite  tint  and  form ;  and  never  more 
reverently  did  I  quote  Wordsworth's  lines  that 
tcy  us,  "Wisdom  is  ofttimes  nearer  when  we 
stoop  than  when  we  soar." 

When  we  walk  through  a  garden  of  any  mag- 
nitude we  are  surrounded  with  such  a  multitude 
and  variety  of  growths  as  to  be  almost  oppressed 
with  those  riches,  and  we  find  it  hard  to  classify 
them  under  one  dominant  law.  The  lichens 
and  mosses,  the  ferns  and  funguses,  the  trail- 
ing and  climbing  vines;  the  flowers  of  all  hues 
and  forms,  the  esculent  plants  so  various,  some 
ripening  their  fruit  under  ground  and  others 
lifting  it  into  the  air  and  light;  the  clover 
and  tiie  grasses,  the  trees  deciduous  and  ever- 
green of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  from  the  low 
juniper  to  the  soaring  elm — what  a  world  is 
thus  set  before  us!  and  how  shall  we  bring  all 
this  motley  crowd  of  growths  to  any  sort  of  or- 
der, and  arrange  them  under  any  satisfactory 
system  ?  This  question  has  not  only  perplexed 
simple  observers  of  nature  like  ourselves,  but 
even  the  shrewd  masters  of  botanic  gardens ; 
and  it  is  still  not  wholly  clear  by  what  marks 
plants  are  to  be  classified.  It  is  still  the  ruling 
habit  of  popular  speech  to  classify  plants  under 
the  heads  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  according 
to  their  mere  size.  But  careful  observation 
shows  the  folly  of  this  arrangement,  by  showing 
that  plants  of  the  most  various  dimensions  be- 
long to  the  same  organic  family ;  the  bamboo, 
thirty  feet  high,  being  a  kind  of  grass,  and  the 
lowly  harts-tongue  being  of  the  same  general 
division  as  the  great  tree-ferns  that  rival  the 
palm.  But  when  the  error  of  this  superficial 
system  was  seen  it  took  years  for  naturalists  to 
hit  upon  the  true  criterion.  The  system  of  Ei- 
vinus,  in  1G90,  was  based  upon  the  formation  of 
the  corolla  or  circlet  of  flower-leaves.  The  sys- 
tem of  Kamel,  in  1693,  depended  upon  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  fruit  alone,  while  Magnol,  in 
1720,  looked  to  the  calyx  or  outer  envelope  as 
well  as  to  the  corolla ;  and  at  last  Linnaeus,  in 
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1731,  drew  his  system  from  the  variations  in  the 
stamens  and  pistils  or  the  reproductive  organs 
of  the  flower.  We  were  brought  up  to  believe 
in  this  last  system,  and  some  of  us  remember 
well  how  we  used  to  plod  over  its  pedantic 
terms,  and  write  them  again  and  again  from  set 
copy  into  our  writing-books  at  school.  Before 
Linnaeus,  however,  a  sagacious  Englishman, 
Ray,  had  a  glimpse  of  the  better  science  of  veg- 
etation, and  in  1703  had  grouped  plants  either 
as  flowciiess  or  flowering,  and  had  subdivided 
the  flowering  into  dicotyledons  and  monocotyle- 
dons, according  as  the  germ  is  nourished  by  two 
or  one  seed-lobe.  The  idea  of  Ray  waited  for 
its  complete  development  till  the  time  of  Jussieu, 
who  presented  the  first  principles  of  his  Natural 
System  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1773,  and  finished  his  great  Exposition  of  this 
system  in  1780,  eleven  years  after  its  commence- 
ment. His  system  witli  some  modifications  now 
prevails,  and  plants  are  divided  into  the  <isr.r><<i/ 
or  flowcrlcss  and  the  sexual  or  flowering.  With- 
out puzzling  our  readers  with  learned  terms,  it  is 
better  to  take  them  out  into  the  garden  and 
teach  them  how  to  sec  for  themselves  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  plants.  Consider,  fu>t, 
such  as  are  asexual  or  flowcrlcss.  Tl.es,.  are  of 
two  kinds  i  first,  those  that  have  stems  and 
leaves  undistinguishable,  such  as  the  sea-weed, 
the  fungus,  the  lichen;  secondly,  those  that 
have  leaves  and  stems  distinguishable,  such  r.s 
ferns  and  mosses.  There  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  at  once  these  two  classes  of 
rhc  first  order  of  plants ;  for  any  toad-stool  or 
mushroom  shows  us  a  plant  both  flowcrlcss  and 
without  distinguishable  leaves  and  stem.  Pluck, 
moreover,  a  leaf  of  fern  of  any  kind,  and  instead 
of  flowers  or  seeds,  you  will  note  on  the  back 
of  the  leaf  little  elevations  that  look  like  bar- 
nacles, and  from  these  come  the  spores  that 
propagate  the  plant.  Thus  you  have  tho  two 
classes  of  flowcrlcss  plants. 

I  am  willing  to  be  laughed  at  for  quaintly 
simplifying  the  second  and  principal  order  of 
plant*,  the  sexual  or  flowering ;  and  once  amused 
an  Intelligent  and  good-natured  audience  by  pro- 
ducing a  cornstalk  and  a  stick  of  sassafras  as 
specimens  of  the  two  orders  of  the  second  of  the 
two  great  divisions.  All  the  plants  that  are 
most  important  to  us  are  cither  of  the  cornstalk 
or  the  sassafras  family.  Perhaps  it  is  best, 
however,  to  take  a  more  familiar  specimen  than 
the  sassafras,  and  we  will  hold  up  the  cornstalk 
and  the  maple  branch  before  our  rei  ders  as 
specimens.  The  cornstalk  is  a  somewhat  home- 
ly creature,  but  has  the  most  distinguished  rela- 
tives, and  is  of  the  family  of  the  grasses,  lilies, 
and  palms.  All  our  cereals  are  of  this  family, 
and  without  its  help  man  and  beast  must  come 
near  starving.  The  characteristic  marks  arc 
obvious.  The  cornstalk  grows  from  within  and 
is  endogenous,  and,  moreover,  the  germ  is  fed  from 
only  a  single  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe.  In  this  as 
in  the  other  plants  of  its  class,  there  is  no  clear 
distinction  between  the  wood  and  the  bark. 

Pass  to  the  other  or  exogenous  class  of  the 


same  grand  division  of  flowering  plants,  and  we 
have,  as  in  the  maple  and  all  our  forest  trees, 
and  most  of  our  fruits  and  flowers,  the  constant 
mark  of  the  formation  of  the  wood  from  w  ithout 
inward,  so  as  to  record  each  successive  season 
of  growth  in  the  rings  of  the  trunk  or  branch 
beneath  the  bark  which  is  distinct  from  the 
wood.  The  germ,  moreover,  in  growing  is  nour- 
ished by  two  seed-lobes  instead  of  one.  It  is 
interesting  and  instructive  to  carry  these  simple 
principles  in  our  mind  as  we  ramble  through 
our  groves,  and  orchards,  and  garden  with  prun- 
ing-knife  and  microscope  in  hand.  We  soon 
find  ourselves  becoming  tolerable  botanists  with- 
out crazing  our  heads  with  a  catalogue  of  out- 
landish names.  We  can  train  even  our  little 
children  to  read  this  grand  yet  obvious  alphabet 
of  nature,  and  tell  whether  a  plant  belongs  to 
the  flowering  or  flowcrlcss  division  |  whether  to 
the  family  of  toad-stools,  mosses,  anil  ferns,  or 
to  the  family  of  grasses  and  trees;  and  to  de- 
cide to  which  branch  of  this  last  great  family  it 
belongs — whether  to  the  grass  and  cornstalk  tribe, 
or  to  the  tribe  of  maples  and  roses.  When  we 
have  found  the  place  of  a  plant  in  the  grand 
division,  and  its  general  class,  it  is  interesting 
to  hunt  up  its  especial  order  and  tribe,  and  say 
exactly  what  it  is  in  common  phrase.  Here, 
f->r  example,  we  have  a  clump  of  oaks  of  various 
kinds,  big  and  little,  that  have  colonized  that 
corner  of  our  ground.  Cut  off  a  branch  or  twig 
from  each.  Ascertain  by  the  wood  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  grand  division  of  flowering  plants, 
and  to  the  fir^t  class  exogenous  and  dicotyledon- 
ous, and  then  trace  it  out  to  the  second  sub- 
division of  plants  without  corolla,  and  to  its  or- 
der, according  to  Loudon,  among  the  wticm 
with  rough  points  or  stinging  hairs,  and  sco  its 
odd  affinity  with  the  nettle  that  gives  the  order 
the  name  ;  or,  as  other  botanists  have  it,  we  may 
rank  it  with  the  rujiulifcrtr  or  cup-bearing  trees 
among  the  chestnuts,  and  beeches,  and  hazels. 
Thus  we  have  fixed  the  place  of  the  oak  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  system.  Then  we  can  com- 
pare the  leaf  and  wood  with  those  of  other  oaks 
described  in  the  catalogues  or  plates,  and  tell 
just  what  kind  of  oak  it  is.  Every  such  search 
will  teach  us  a  great  deal,  and  if  we  have  a  good 
botanist  at  hand  great  is  the  gain.  A  plain 
farmer  who  has  learned  the  trees  and  shrubs  by 
heart  is  an  admirable  colleague  to  the  botanist, 
and  may  tell  us  at  once  what  a  plant  is  before 
the  scholar  can  study  it  out,  and  may  rid  us  of  a 
vast  deal  of  trouble  by  teaching  us  by  its  com- 
mon name  where  to  look  for  our  full  scientific 
description.     I  am  half  ashamed  to  say  that  in 

!  our  own  little  domain  there  are  still  many  wild 
plants  that  I  can  not  call  by  name,  nor  identify 
with  any  of  the  descriptions  and  plates  in  my 
books.  Very  likely  that  solid  farmer  or  his 
buxom  wife  or  pretty  daughter,  whom  we  some- 

i  times  pass  on  their  way  to  the  village,  might 
wholly  dispel  our  darkness  by  a  word  as  familiar 

'  as  any  in  the  kitchen  and  herb  garden  to  the 
rural  population. 

We  know  very  well  that  the  knowledge  which 
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is  generally  sought  from  the  garden  is  not  of  the 
scientific  kind,  and  gardening  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  botanizing.  It  is  not  safe,  of  course, 
to  base  our  cultivation  upon  learned  classifica- 
tions; and  he  would  be  a  funny  horticulturist 
who  should  portion  off  his  grounds  after  the  sys- 
tem cither  of  Linnaeus  or  Jussieu,  and  insist  on 
keeping  by  themselves  all  plants  not  found  in 
the  same  botanic  classes.  This  rule  would  com- 
pel us  to  keep  the  cucumber  and  pumpkin  away 
from  the  corn,  and  forbid  the  rose  to  show  its 
lovely  head  near  the  green  turf  which  best  sets 
off  its  beauty,  or  to  mate  with  the  lily  that  so 
completes  its  charm.  We  must  bring  economy 
and  taste  as  well  as  science  to  bear  upon  our 
garden  before  we  combine  all  desirable  variety 
with  unity,  and  integrate  the  differences  of  our 
vegetation  by  a  judicious  singleness  of  aim.  In 
this  way  we  reach  the  practical  economy  of  gar- 
dening, and  arc  able  to  bring  our  science  into 
the  service  of  our  art.  The  true  economy  must, 
of  course,  have  in  view  both  utility  and  beauty, 
for  there  can  be  no  good  garden  without  both 
elements ;  since  the  potato-patch  and  currant 
and  raspberry  bushes  are  none  the  less  profitable 
by  being  neatly  and  even  prettily  arranged,  and 
the  winding  paths  through  fresh  lawns  or  un- 
der shady  trees  are  full  of  healthful  influence, 
strengthening  the  limbs  by  inviting  exercise, 
and  cheering  the  spirits  by  various  aspects  of 
loveliness. 

As  to  the  complete  idea  of  the  garden,  the 
estimate  must  differ  as  our  point  of  view  or  aim 
differs.  If  we  were  writing  for  a  prince  with 
ready  millions  at  command,  we  might  perhaps 
take  Lord  Bacon's  estimate,  and  say  that  thirty 
acres  are  not  too  much  for  a  prince-like  garden, 
without  including  the  forest  park  or  farm.  It 
is  easy  to  sec  how  his  plan  might  be  adapted 
to  modern  taste,  and  made  quite  charming,  by 
doing  away  his  absurd  Dutch  squares,  and  set 
circles,  and  cumbrous  carpentry.  If  laid  out  lit- 
erally by  his  plan,  his  thirty  acres  would  be- 
come a  magnificent  baby-house,  and  confirm  his 
own  remark,  "that  when  ages  grow  to  civility 
and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately  rather 
than  to  garden  finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the 
greater  perfection."  His  four  acres  of  green  in 
the  entrance,  with  two  long  walks  in  covered 
alleys  on  either  side,  would  be  a  dismal  affair 
without  trees  or  shrubs  to  cheer  the  eye  and  re- 
lieve the  loiterer  from  the  necessity  of  hiding 
under  the  covering  of  carpenter's-work,  twelve 
feet  high,  to  escape  the  glare  and  heat  of  the 
summer  sun.  Nor  do  we  see  much  charm  in  his 
artificial  mound  (in  the  middle  of  the  twelve- 
acre  garden  proper),  thirty  feet  high,  for  "some 
fine  banqueting- house,  with  some  chimneys 
neatly  cast,  and  without  too  much  glass."  His 
heath  of  six  acres  in  the  rear,  which  he  would 
have  "formed  as  much  as  may  be  to  a  natural 
wildness,"  is  more  to  our  modern  taste  ;  and  the 
only  trouble  with  this  portion  is  that,  instead  of 
our  having  all  the  wild  beauty  by  itself,  and  all 
the  regular  beauty  by  itself,  the  two  should  be 
intermingled,  and  the  broad  lawn  should  border 


on  charming  flower-beds,  of  various  growths, 
and  romantic  shrubbery  in  studied  freedom ;  and 
art  and  nature  should  do  their  best  to  help  each 
other. 

The  case  with  us,  however,  is  that  we  are  not 
to  devise  princely  methods  of  magnificence,  but 
republican  plans  of  economy ;  and  the  garden 
that  we  have  in  mind  must  needs  be  one  that 
comes  within  the  average  means  of  lovers  of 
nature  in  America.  Any  man  of  moderate 
means  may  own  a  few  acres,  and  treat  it  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  principles  of  economy 
and  taste.  We  who  are  not  farmers  wish,  of 
course,  to  do  as  much  as  we  can  with  our  little 
domain,  and  expect,  if  possible,  to  unite  the  ad- 
vantages of  park  and  orchard — flowers  for  the 
eye  and  vegetables  for  the  table.  We  wish  to 
have  the  largest  crop  of  market  value  and  land- 
scape beauty.  Our  rule  of  utility  may  be  summed 
ii])  in  a  single  sentence,  and  be  said  to  be  that 
method  of  gardening  which  secures  the  most 
products  of  the  best  quality  suited  to  our  needs 
through  the  year,  and  so  produced  as  to  draw 
out,  without  exhausting,  the  various  and  alternate 
powers  of  the  soil.  To  carry  out  this  rule,  even 
in  a  kitchen-garden  of  half  an  acre,  will  be  no 
small  study  and  discipline  to  the  shrewdest  cal- 
j  culator  and  economist.  Books  have  been  writ- 
ten on  "Our  Farm  of  Two  Acres,"  "Four 
Acres,"  and  "Ten  Acres."  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  as  good  a  book  as  these  on  "  Our  Garden  of 
One  Acre,"  or  "Half,"  or  "Quarter  of  an 
Acre."  I  have  so  humble  a  sense  of  my  own 
attainments  in  these  economics  of  gardening  that 
I  will  not  pretend  to  be  overwise,  but  be  more 
ready  to  remember  the  constant  comfort  and 
health  of  our  unfailing  supply  of  fresh  vegeta- 
bles through  the  season,  than  to  school  our  read- 
l  ers  in  the  art  of  money-making  out  of  carrots 
and  potatoes,  strawberries  and  grapes. 

The  economics  of  the  beautiful  I  am  more 
free  to  speak  of,  and  am  quite  sure  that  beauty 
is  far  nearer  to  us,  if  we  will  seek  it,  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  The  great  secret  is  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  nature,  and  try  not  to  overlay 
nature  by  ambition,  and  not  to  fall  into  poor 
artifice  in  our  search  for  art.  The  idea  of  God 
in  nature  is  obvious.  He  unites  ever  differ- 
ence with  unity,  and  always  brings  together  a 
large  array  of  various  elements  around  some 
central  purpose.  The  great  universe,  our  solar 
system,  our  earth,  or  any  large  prospect  on  its 
surface,  or,  if  we  specify  particular  objects,  we 
may  say  that  a  tree,  a  bird,  an  animal,  or,  above 
them  all,  a  human  body,  these  manifest  won- 
derful diversity  of  parts  in  unity  of  aim — and 
the  study  of  creation  opens  an  inexhaustible 
school  of  beauty.  The  nearer  the  garden  comes 
j  to  the  variety  and  unity  of  nature  so  much  the 
better  for  its  completeness.  There,  as  in  na- 
ture, the  lines  of  beauty  and  utility  should  be 
mingled ;  and  while  we  should  not  be  ashamed 
to  plant  our  esculents  and  even  our  fruit  trees 
in  straight  rows,  we  should  study  to  secure  the 
curve  of  grace  wherever  we  can  consult  taste, 
and  allow  the  generous  eye  and  the  easy  foot  to 
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move  in  the  line  of  beauty.  He  is  happy  who 
can  have  enough  of  flowing  or  living  water  in 
his  grounds  to  help  him  to  dream  of  the  lake, 
the  river,  and  the  ocean  ;  enough  of  rise  and 
fall  on  the  surface  to  relieve  the  scene  from 
monotony,  if  not  to  suggest  the  images  of  the 
hills  and  cliffs  of  his  romantic  ramhles  or  iw- 
eries  ;  enough  of  lawn  and  grove  to  unite  the 
charms  of  the  open  meadow  with  the  forest 
shrubs  ;  flowers,  shrubbery,  and  orchard  enough 
to  present  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  in  judi- 
cious harmony,  and  to  help  the  master  and  his 
friends  to  discern  distinctly  the  hand  of  God — 
the  All-wise  and  the  All-lovely — in  the  domain. 
I  believe  most  sincerely  in  making  the  garden 
thus  a  microcosm,  an  epitome  of  nature,  a  chap- 
ter out  of  the  great  Cosmos.  We  read  that 
Father  Adam  heard  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  and  our  faith  is  that  the 
same  God  is  with  us;  and  with  all  our  illumin- 
ation we  are  wretched  scholars  if  we  have  not 
learned  to  hear  His  word  as  it  speaks  to  us 
amidst  the  flowers  and  trees.  Lord  Bacon  we]] 
says,  u  God  Almighty  planted  a  ganh  n.  and  in- 
deed it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures."  Rise 
surely  is  the  mind  that  forgets  Him  in  this  purest 
of  pleasures,  or  fails  to  >r<  II-  v.  i-i  in  :- 
ness  in  its  rifhtl 

One  glance  at  the  sri/wr  of  horticulture  pre- 
pares the  way  for  looking  at  the  art,  and  m  we 
pass  from  the  garden  as  a  -•  /[■„,/  (,,  r,  ^ard  it 
as  a  workshop.  It  is  certainly  the  oldest  of 
work-shops — older  by  far  than  the  carjK-ntei  \s  or 
smith** — and  the  place  where  man  learned  to 
earn  his  bread  by  the  .sweat  of  the  brow. 
Strength  surely  is  born  of  this  labor,  and  the 
working  power  of  the  race  comes  mainly  from 
the  tillers  of  the  ground.  Without  undertak- 
ing to  call  farm  labor  wholly  blessed,  or  to  think 
it  altogether  a  luxury  to  work  ten  bonis  a  da\ 
in  the  broiling  sun.  we  may  surely  say  that  DO 
form  of  muscular  activity  is  more  beneficial  than 
that  which  belongs  to  a  judicious  round  of  gar- 
dening. It  compels  us  to  take  every  attitude, 
and  call  every  muscle  into  use.  We  read  of, 
and  sometimes  see,  ingenious  calisthenk  ex- 
ercises that  are  so  contrived  as  to  bring  the 
whole  body  into  healthy  motion,  but  no  arti- 
ficial ingenuity  can  compare  w  ith  gardening  as 
a  gymnastic  exercise.  What  variety  of  imple- 
ment, posture,  and  movement  there  may  be  in  a 
jingle  morning's  work!  We  may  sit,  ,,r  stoop, 
or  walk,  or  stand,  with  rake,  hoe,  trowel,  spade, 
or  plow.  I  certainly  never  knew  what  muscles 
I  had  till  bringing  them  out  in  this  various 
work.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  a  gentle  hand 
may  do,  and  grace  as  well  as  health  attends  the 
fair  woman  who  plays  the  Flora  or  Pomona  of 
the  domain,  and  tends  her  flowers,  vines,  and 
trees,  as  a  good  housewife  only  can  do.  Beau- 
ty is  lovelier  at  this  task  than  at  any  play;  and 
a  rational  man  on  the  way  to  matrimony  might 
be  more  readily  wqn  by  the  charming  contrast 
between  the  delicate  hand  and  foot  of  the  fair 
amateur  gardener,  and  the  brown  earth  and  use- 
ful trowel  or  pruning-kuife,  than  by  the  brill- 


iant belle  of  the  ball-room  with  its  surfeit  of 
splendors  and  its  monotony  of  unbroken  display, 
There  is  nothing,  moreover,  better  for  a  seden- 
tary man,  or  student  of  delicate  habit,  than 
moderate  practice  in  the  garden.  Then  is  va- 
riety enough  to  keep  his  attention,  and  effort 
enough  to  stir  his  blood,  quicken  his  senses, 
and  j>oint  his  purpose.  He  may  profitably  trv 
once  in  a  while  the  harder  forms  of  labor,  ami 
learn  from  experience  what  hard  work  is.  Let 
him  go  at  the  stones  of  the  little  or  large  quarrv 
with  sledge-hammer  and  crow-bar,  or  try  his 
hand  with  the  axe  at  felling  some  dead  or 
doomed  cedar  or  sycamore,  and  his  aching  flesh 
and  bones,  ami  panting  breath,  and  swelling 
veins  will  soon  teach  him  his  limitations,  give 
him  new  respect  for  his  rough  comrades  at  the 
business,  and  read  him  a  new  version  of  the  old 
Latin  saw,  "Non  omnes  omnia  possum  us,"  or. 

We  can  not  all  do  all  things." 

Skill  as  well  as  Strength  is  found  in  tilling 
the  ground,  and  the  horticulturist  who  is  master 
of  bis  art  need  not  bang  his  head  before  any 
ade|  t  in  accomplishment.  To  lx>  able  to  adapt 
each  plant  to  its  soil  and  conditions,  to  train 
and  prune,  to  bud  and  graft,  and  perform  all 
the  nice  offices  of  gardening,  with  the  attend- 
ant sujK'rvision  of  fouls,  cattle,  ami  horses,  and 
the  due  prevention  of  blights  from  the  elements 
ami  ravages  from  noxious  insects,  requires  a 
rare  union  of  aptitudes  and  crafts,  and  seems  al- 
most to  call  for  all  handiworks  and  vocations  in 
one.  Some  |K?rsons  have  a  charmed  touch  fol 
trees  and  llowers.  A  good  nursery-man  has  bis 
ow  n  gift  of  nature  as  well  lis  training,  and  there 
is  something  more  than  suj»er.stiiion  in  the  le- 
gend of  St.  Boat  of  Lima,  one  of  our  few  Amer- 
iean  -.nuts  of  the  cam  n,  w  ho  i^  said  to  ha\e  had 
such  witchery  over  vegetation  that  the  roses  and 
lilies  bloomed  out  at  her  approach.  Some  tem- 
juTamenis  are  certainly  in  peculiar  harmony 
with  plants,  and  seem  to  be  loved  by  them  as 
well  as  to  love  them.  Perhaps  there  may  b  : 
something  in  the  influence  of  animal  electricity 
over  the  growth  of  \ < vet.it ion  that  may  explain 
the  apparent  marvel,  though  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  insist  upon  explaining  all  faith  away 
by  the  materialist's  creed  or  no  creed. 

If  we  add  the  skill  of  horticulture  to  the  rug- 
ged health  that  belongs  to  outdoor  labor  in  the 
wholesome  air  of  the  country,  we  certainly  have 
a  work-shop  worthy  of  the  school  which  should 
prepare  us  for  it.  Little  as  the  rural  population 
come  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  their  privi- 
leges, we  may  be  quite  sure  that  we  need  them 
to  recruit  our  exhausted  city  vitality,  and  that 
our  great  towns  would  miserably  degenerate 
without  constant  reinforcement  from  the  bone 
and  sinew,  the  fresh  blood  and  brain  of  the 
green  fields.  So  far,  indeed,  as  the  science  of 
health  and  the  art  of  living  are  concerned  the 
city  has  the  advantage ;  and  were  it  not  for  our 
better  know  ledge  of  medicine,  ventilation,  bath- 
ing, cooking,  etc.,  we  might  all  languish  and 
die.  until  a  fresh  migration  came  in  from  the 
bush.    Undoubtedly  the  best  science  as  well  a.^ 
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:u  t  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  centres  of  life, 
and  if  we  therefore  receive  much  from  the  coun- 
try we  are  bound  to  give  much  in  return,  and 
cany  our  culture  and  knowledge  into  the  vil- 
lages and  fields. 

There  is  probably  no  piece  of  ground  in  the 
whole  land  better  worth  seeing  than  our  Cen- 
tral Park,  that  work-shop  of  so  much  labor  and 
studio  of  so  much  art.  We  ought  to  rejoice  in 
it  not  only  for  its  direct  pleasures,  but  for  its 
influence  as  a  model  garden  upon  the  whole  na- 
tion. Every  man's  acres  ought  to  be  lovelier 
for  that  careful  and  magnificent  enterprise  and 
achievement.  There  is  something  there  for  ev- 
ery man  to  learn,  whether  for  the  millionaire 
bent  on  laying  out  his  princely  acres  wisely,  or 
the  thrifty  workman  who  would  know  what  is 
the  best  vine  to  trail  over  his  cottage  or  the  best 
shade  trees  to  set  before  his  door.  The  clement 
of  beauty  is  evidently  becoming  more  and  more 
a  popular  study  with  us,  and  the  taste  for  land- 
scape-gardening is  making  more  general  ad- 
vances in  America  than  any  other  art  except 
music,  which  goes  so  well  along  with  it  and 
seems  to  call  for  it  as  the  song  of  the  bird  calls 
for  the  grove  and  the  flowers,  "whose  breath," 
says  Lord  Bacon,  "is  far  sweeter  in  the  air 
(where  it  comes  and  goes,  like  the  warbling  of 
music)  than  in  the  hand." 

The  beautiful  arts  are  brought  before  us  by  this 
illustration  in  their  two  classes — the  arts  of  the 
hand,  that  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  the  arts  of  the 
voice,  that  appeal  to  the  car.  Now  surely  the 
garden  is  the  atelier  for  both  classes  of  arts,  and 
on  the  one  hand  invites  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  and  on  the  other  band  rewards 
music,  poetry,  the  drama,  and  eloquence.  We 
must  have  some  kind  of  building  there,  and  any 
man  of  the  least  taste  can  play  the  architect 
upon  some  rustic  bower,  even  if  he  has  too  much 
good  sense  or  modesty  to  venture  upon  planning 
his  own  house  or  stable  or  conservatory.  One 
may  be  well  amused  at  the  effect  that  may  be 
produced  by  a  little  money,  where  there  is  plen- 
ty of  rustic  timber.  I  built  two  rough  arbors 
several  years  ago,  which  cost  but  twenty  and 
thirty  dollars,  and  now  that  the  vines  have  cov- 
ered them  they  have  risen  into  romantic  beauty, 
and  no  costly  summer-house  of  the  old,  artificial 
pattern  can  compare  with  them  for  a  moment. 
My  favorite  retreat  in  the  heat  of  the  summer 
days  is  in  the  least  costly  of  the  two ;  and  the 
pomp  of  millionaires  seems  ridiculous  when  I 
sit  with  some  noble  book  in  hand  under  the  shel- 
ter of  my  twenty-dollar  study,  with  stately  oaks 
and  walnuts  around,  with  chirping  birds  and 
chattering  squirrels,  keeping  company  with  the 
ceaseless  murmur  and  rustle  of  their  leaves. 
Last  year  I  tried  my  hand  at  a  statelier  struc- 
ture, under  the  spur  of  a  generous  gift,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  young  student  of  architecture,  who 
is  now  winning  honors  in  the  great  school  of 
architects  in  Paris.  His  drawing  was  charm- 
ing, but  the  thing  itself  is  more  so ;  and  the  rus- 
tic tower  with  five  pointed  arches,  on  its  stately 
rock  foundation,  is  a  picturesque  feature  of  the 


|  whole  neighborhood,  and  is  intended  to  bear 
aloft  our  sacred  flag  with  the  holy  symbol  of 
our  faith.  The  cost  was  only  about  two  hun- 
dred dollars  at  the  worst  of  all  seasons  for  build- 
ing, and  in  common  times  it  might  have  been 
built  for  little  more  than  half  that  sum.  Who 
will  laugh  at  me  for  erecting  three  handsome 
buildings  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars? 
Let  him  laugh  who  wins.  I  am  willing  to  be 
laughed  at  by  any  body  who  will  get  more  beau- 
ty and  enjoyment  for  less  money.  Our  acres 
arc  enriched  for  our  lifetime,  and  our  summers 
are  idealized  for  a  sum  of  money  which  might 
be  easily  spent  upon  a  ball-dress  or  a  dinner. 

Sculpture  as  well  as  architecture  belongs  to 
the  garden.  It  is  well  to  have  means  to  set  up 
fountains,  vases,  and  statues,  for  these  do  much 
to  fill  out  and  integrate  the  landscape.  But  lit- 
tle wealth  is  needed  to  bring  the  sculptor's  eye 
for  mass  and  form  and  light  and  shade  to  bear 
upon  the  prospect.  Every  grove  and  clump  of 
trees  or  shrubs  is  a  study  in  form  and  grouping. 
Swcdenborg  says  that  trees  represent  men ;  and 
whether  he  is  right  or  not,  we  know  that  the 
finest  statuesque  effects  may  be  produced  by  due 
selection  and  massing  of  trees  and  shrubs,  so  as 
fitly  to  combine  and  contrast  the  drooping  wil- 
low or  elm  with  the  spire-like  fir  or  hemlock, 
or  the  rounding  maple  or  oak.  At  night  the 
eye,  in  some  respects,  enjoys  still  more  the  sculp- 
tor's art  of  giving  beauty  and  grandeur  to  mass 
and  form.  In  our  little  domain  it  was  a  new 
revelation  to  me  years  ago,  when  I  began  to 
walk  at  evening  in  our  groves  of  cedars  and 
maples  and  oaks,  and  to  note  the  sky-line  of 
shadow  and  light  which  so  brought  out  their 
expression.  The  place  had  a  solemn,  grand, 
cathedral  look;  and  two  or  three  cedars  that 
had  no  particular  charm  in  the  daytime  rose 
up  into  romantio  beauty  then,  and  their  tips 
seemed  to  be  ready  to  volunteer  to  be  built  into 
the  walls  of  some  old  minster,  in  order  to  com- 
plete or  repair  the  work  of  the  glorious  dreamer 
among  the  builders  of  the  ancient  times.  The 
landscape-gardener  must  needs  be  a  sculptor  in 
taste  if  not  in  talent,  and  so  arrange  buildings, 
walks,  lawns,  trees,  water,  shrubbery,  and  all 
things  in  the  view  as  to  give  all  the  true  meas- 
ure and  proportion,  and  bring  out  new  power 
and  charm  under  all  the  changing  lights  and 
shades  of  nature.  Every  man  of  common  sense 
practices  the  same  art,  however,  when  little  con- 
scious of  it ;  and  he  who  trains  a  woodbine  upon 
a  stately  tree,  or  an  ivy  upon  a  solid  wall,  be- 
longs to  the  illustrious  craft  that  ranks  Phidias 
and  Michael  Angelo  among  its  princes.  He  is 
a  sculptor  not  in  dead  wood  or  brass  or  stone, 
but  in  materials  quite  as  ready  to  obey  the  call 
of  taste  and  imagination,  and  give  those  effects 
of  form  and  light  and  shade  that  lend  the  handi- 
work of  the  chisel  its  power  and  charm. 

And  who  shall  tell  the  capacities  of  the  gar- 
den for  the  painter's  art,  with  its  display  of  fig- 
ure, color,  and  perspective.  Landscape  garden- 
ing is  landscape  painting,  with  a  stouter  instru- 
ment than  the  pencil,  indeed,  and  with  richer 
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and  mere  living  colors  than  any  on  the  pallet. 
It  may  be  that  the  material  is  so  near  at  hand, 
and  often  so  ample  as  to  leave  little  to  the  in- 
vention of  art;  and  he  sometimes  treats  nature 
most  generously  who  most  scrupulously  lets  her 
alone  in  beauty  unadorned,  and  thus  adorned 
the  most.  But  generally  the  loveliest  ground 
needs  clearing  and  arranging.  In  fact,  rural 
art  is  never  so  perfect  as  when  it  brings  out  na- 
ture ;  and  culture  of  the  soil,  as  of  the  soul,  re- 
veals the  fairest  of  its  capacities,  and  lights  up 
the  face  with  its  best  expression.  You  must 
first  be  able  to  sec  your  ground  properly,  and 
so  also  to  see  from  it  into  the  distance.  If 
your  garden  is  a  wilderness  of  nature,  where 
you  can  hardly  see  a  rod  before  your  face,  you 
are  not  master  of  your  domain;  for  you  can 
not,  either  by  sight  or  by  imagination,  take  in 
its  extent  or  richness,  nor  own  it  with  your 
eye,  that  most  imperial  of  the  senses.  True 
art  will  not  show  the  whole  at  once,  but  what 
it  does  show  will  imply  the  rest,  as  the  hand  or 
foot  implies  the  whole  body.  The  thicket  that 
you  let  remain  will  combine  with  that  which 
you  cut  away  to  give  the  due  proportion  of 
elusion  and  openness,  and  \our  pruning-knife 
or  bush-hook  well  plied  will  NHUCtllMI  do  won- 
ders in  bringing  your  tangled  wilderness  into 
the  proportions  of  a  picture.  One  of  our  great 
painters  showed  me  a  few  days  ago  a  picture  on 
canvas  twelve  feet  by  seven,  which  embodied 
only  a  week's  work,  and  was  a  noble  sketch  of 
a  storm  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  all  the 
features  of  snow-capped  peaks,  majestic  r  lifts, 
highland  lakes,  browsing  deer,  running  bfOOks, 
stately  trees,  and  gentle  flowers.  If  lie  had  been 
two  months  at  work  upon  the  piece  the  result 
before  the  eyes  would  be  enough  to  show  for  the 
labor  and  time.  Yet  I  have  seen  more  marvel- 
ous transformations  than  that  wrought  by  the 
knife  and  axe.  Cut  away  a  few  bushes  and 
branches  within  that  grove  on  the  hill,  and 
there  is  a  full  view,  a  grand  picture,  of  the  m, 
with  its  changing  waters,  ami  its  rich  effects  of 
storm  and  calm,  moonlight  and  sunlight,  now 
with  broad  and  unbroken  surface,  and  now  all 
alive  with  vessels  under  steam  or  sail.  I  have 
seen  an  arbor  that  Eve  might  not  scorn  made 
in  a  couple  of  hours  by  clearing  out  the  interior 
of  a  thicket  of  alders  and  young  cedars,  open- 
ing a  lovely  carpet  of  ground  pine  under  foot, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  the  woodbine,  the 
clematis,  and  the  honey-suckle  to  run  up  the 
bushes  of  the  encircling  walls,  and  to  cover  them 
with  their  rich  and  ever-varying  festoons  and 
arabesques. 

The  proper  application  of  the  principles  of 
perspective  to  any  little  domain  as  simple  as  ours 
may  not  shame  any  painter's  art,  and  what  has 
already  been  done  there  is  enough  to  show  that 
the  pruning-knife  is  ally  to  the  pencil,  and  both 
may  minister  to  the  spirit  of  beauty.  The  ele- 
ment of  color,  too,  needs  careful  treatment,  and 
is  much  under  command  of  taste  and  imagina- 
tion. The  hues  of  nature,  indeed,  we  do  not 
create;  but  we  find  them,  and  not  as  the  paint- 


|  er  finds  them,  in  parcels  assorted  and  labeled  at 
|  his  order,  but  in  natural  combination.  The 
!  rose  is  not  of  a  single  red,  nor  the  pink  or  the 
I  violet  of  a  single  pink  or  violet  shade.  But 
there  is  great  choice  in  the  selection  and  group- 
ing of  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  so  as  to  bring 
1  out  the  true  melody  and  harmony  of  color.  We 
may  call  color  the  music  of  the  light,  and,  as  in 
;  music,  we  may  find  in  color  melody  and  har- 
|  mony.  That  rose,  with  drooping  head  and  blush- 
rag  cheek,  has  its  own  native  air  or  melody,  like 
j  the  song  of  the  robin  or  bluebird ;  and  that 
fuschia,  with  pendent  and  jeweled  drops,  seems 
to  answer  the  rose's  queenly  air  with  her  own 
gentler  tones.    But  group  the  whole  nrrav  of 
plants  of  color  duly,  and  what  harmony  is  the 
[result!     Sometimes  different  clusters  or  beds 
i  of  well-chosen  flowers  seem  to  answer  each  oth- 
I  er  like  the  responsive  choirs  of  the  cathedral  ; 
and  it  may  not  be  altogether  conceit  to  say  that 
in  a  well-concerted  garden  you  may  have  all 
voices  of  color  music,  from  the  deep  base  of  the 
ruddy  rose  to  the  thrilling  soprano  of  the  violet. 
We  need  to  take  account  of  all  the  changes  of 
I  season  and  periods  of  vegetation  to  bring  out 
the  proper  effects  of  color,  and  the  good  gar- 
dener will  sow  his  seed  and  arrange  his  flowers 
j  so  as  to  leave  no  month  uneheered  from  the 
I tine  when  the  bluebird  pipes  on  the  advance- 
guard  of  spring,  and  pecks  at  the  swelling  buds 
of  the  maple,  to  the  time  when  the  sere  and 
I  yellow  leaf  gives  such  glory  to  autumn,  and  the 
[  snow-bird  is  seen  on  his  way  to  summer  skies. 
All  the  hues  of  nature,  of  course,  should  be  mado 
to  contribute  their  part  to  the  pictured  series  of 
months,  and  great  account  shoukl  be  made  of 
the  constant  features  of  the  landscape,  such  as 
the  evergreens  and  the  mosses  and  the  rocks 
that  give  such  charm  to  winter  when  summer 
life  is  no  more. 

The  vocal  arts  can  not  fail  to  feel  the  power 
of  the  haunt  thus  prepared  for  them  in  the  land- 
scape; and  music,  poetry,  the  drama,  and  even 
eloquence,  are  ready  to  catch  inspiration  from 
the  arts  of  rural  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
j  painting.    Nature  surely  gives  us  music  enough 
I  to  call  out  our  voices;  and  it  is  no  slight  to  the 
birds  to  practice  their  art  on  true  principles,  and 
make  their  wild  melodies  the  prelude  to  the 
finer  melodies  and  harmonies  of  the  voice,  the 
fiutc,  the  harp,  or  piano.    We  hear  of  < -ham her 
concerts  and  academy  concerts.    Why  not  have 
garden  concerts  more  frequently?    I  have  cer- 
tainly sometimes  thought  even  the  organ-grinder 
a  godsend  in  the  country,  and  have  there  listen- 
j  ed  with  delight  to  the  old  strains  that  I  would 
\  have  closed  my  ears  against  in  the  city,  so  much 
<  does  nature  set  off  art,  and  the  trees  and  Mowers 
ask  to  be  interpreted  into  music.    And  as  to 
poetry,  we  are  all  ready  to  be  poets  in  the  coun- 
try; and  if  our  fancy  is  dull  of  itself,  and  has 
no  Pegasus  of  its  own  to  ride,  it  is  quite  ready 
to  mount  upon  the  pillion  of  some  favored  son 
I  of  the  Muses,  and  ride  with  him  into  the  heaven' 
of  ideals.    How  much  poetry  has  been  written 
I  in  or  about  the  garden  every  library  is  proof, 
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and  Parnassus  can  never  be  a  paved  city.  Even 
the  policies  and  passions,  the  lights  and  shades, 
and  follies  and  aspirations  of  city  life  come  most 
to  mind  in  the  country,  as  they  see  the  battle 
best  who  look  upon  it  from  some  tranquil  hill 
away  from  the  din  and  smoke.  The  drama, 
too,  belongs  to  the  garden  ;  and  he  who  has  the 
true  eye  may  see  tragedy  and  comedy  all  about 
him  in  the  airs  and  attitudes,  the  loves  and  the 
quarrels  of  insects,  reptiles,  birds,  and  beasts, 
and  the  various  play  and  mien  of  the  more  ra- 
tional tenants  and  ramblers  of  the  domain,  with 
their  walks  and  talks,  their  work  and  play.  It 
is  a  good  place,  too,  for  actual  dramatic  scenes, 
especially  for  pastoral  life,  and  there  are  many 
parts  of  our  great  dramatists  that  can  be  charm- 
ingly enacted  in  groves  or  dells,  or  among  flow- 
er-beds and  grassy  lawns.  Last  year  a  little 
association  of  amateurs  of  letters  spent  a  day 
with  us  in  the  country,  and  amused  themselves 
and  us  with  recitations.  Among  other  selec- 
tions they  gave  us  the  melancholy  Jaqucs  with 
his  companions  in  the  great  scene  in  the  Forest 
of  Arden.  The  famous  words  "All  the  world's 
a  stage"  gave  our  little  dell,  with  its  canopy  of 
oaks,  elms,  and  walnuts,  quite  a  Shakspearian 
dignity,  and  we  were  not  at  all  ashamed  to  have 
such  a  scene  brought,  to  such  a  theatre.  Nor 
would  glorious  Will  himself  have  thought  the 
performance  altogether  poor. 

As  to  eloquence,  the  garden  spenks  for  itself, 
and  is  sure  to  make  its  true  friends  and  lovers 
speak  ;  and  the  finest  of  all  speech — that  which 
calls  for  two  parties  only,  and  is  very  likely  to 
fix  the  destiny  of  both — Hows  more  freely  and 
willingly  there  in  some  charming  arbor  or  shady 
walk  than  in  the  city  drawing-room  or  prome- 
nade. What  sacred  eloquence  the  garden  may 
inspire  none  will  deny  who  revere  Him  who 
bade  us  consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow,  and 
taught  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the  seed  and  the 
soil. 

I  have  been  anticipating  the  last  branch  of 
our  subject,  and  have  implied  that  the  garden 
may  be  a  gallery  of  elegant  resort,  a  saloon  of 
society  and  conversation.  Why  should  not  more 
stress  be  laid  on  this  idea? 

There  is  something  in  the  place  itself  that  fa- 
vors companionship  ;  and  when  left  to  ourselves, 
away  from  the  distractions  of  the  world,  we  make 
friends  of  books  or  find  them  in  our  neighbors. 
We  feel  our  social  nature  more  when  less  sur- 
feited with  society,  and  made  to  hunger  and 
thirst  for  its  nurture  and  refreshing.  There  is 
something,  too,  in  the  ready  walks  and  various 
paths  and  scenes  that  invites  conversation.  The 
tongue  insists  on  alternating  with  or  relieving 
the  active  foot,  and  the  eye,  in  time  satiated 
with  seeing,  asks  for  the  voice  to  give  the  list- 
ening ear  its  turn.  The  garden  makes  Peripa- 
tetics of  us  all,  and  after  we  have  walked  half 
an  hour  Ave  are  impatient  to  read  or  talk  the 
next,  half  hour,  and  keep  up  the  balance  between 
body  and  soul. 

Then  what  socializers  are  fruits  and  flowers 
by  their  taste  and  beauty !    The  pear,  peach, 


apple,  cherry,  and  all  the  smaller  fruits  of  fla- 
vor, seem  to  be  half  soul  and  half  body,  and  to 
mediate  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  Who 
cares  to  eat  fine  peaches  or  strawberries  by  him- 
self? We  must  share  the  treasure,  like  a  choice 
poem  or  sparkling  paragraph.  All  persons  of. 
gentle  culture  have  this  feeling,  and  every  good- 
hearted  man,  however  rough  his  hand,  is  no 
stranger  to  it.  How  obvious  it  is  in  all  fruit- 
growers at  their  gatherings !  and  although  the 
quantity  of  the  choice  fruit  under  view  may  be 
small,  they  insist  upon  sharing  it  in  good  fel- 
lowship. It  may  be  a  single  choice  apple  or 
pear  for  the  whole  dozen  of  amateurs ;  but  out 
comes  the  pocket-knife,  and  all  have  a  fair  por- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  growing  of  fine  fruits 
has  introduced  a  new  element  into  society,  and 
has  made  the  taste  of  good  things  to  educate  the 
higher  taste  that  feeds  on  the  beautiful,  and 
brings  men  together  in  the  fellowship  of  refine- 
ment and  intelligence.  The  strawberry,  the 
raspberry,  the  peach,  and  the  pear  have  been 
great  civilizers  in  America,  and  their  work  is 
not  done  as  yet. 

The  more  express  beauties  of  the  garden  car- 
ry out  this  work,  and  there  is  something  won- 
derfully assimilating  in  all  scenes  and  objects 
of  pure  taste.  Flowers  are  wine  to  the  eye,  and 
they  who  enjoy  them  find  themselves  won  to 
genial  companionship,  that  softens  and  exalts 
and  docs  not  inebriate.  When  combined  with 
the  various  charms  of  the  landscape  they  have  a 
certain  enchantment,  and  the  rose  or  the  honev- 
suckle  is  a  precious  poem  when  it  interprets  our 
old  homestead  or  our  pet  haunt.  Then  how 
comparatively  small  the  cost  of  much  of  this  rare 
beauty.  Buy  a  dozen  or  two  of  roses  or  phloxes 
of  choice  kinds,  as  you  can  for  some  two  or 
three  dollars  a  dozen,  and  see  what  will  come 
of  them.  What  exquisite  bloom  in  those  bush- 
roses,  in  that  splendid  Chateaubriand,  that  lux- 
uriant Mrs.  Elliott,  that  stately  Pius  IX. !  and 
what  witchery  in  those  climbers  that  run  like 
roguish  imps  upon  every  thing  that  will  hold 
them,  and  are  Puck  in  frolic  and  Ariel  in  aspi- 
ration !  Those  phloxes,  I  confess,  amaze  me 
by  the  perfection  of  their  color  and  the  continu- 
ance of  their  bloom.  For  two  months  that  Va- 
le?-)/ has  charmed  us  with  its  rich  Magenta  clus- 
ters, and  that  Alba  perfecta  has  soothed  and 
even  evangelized  us  by  those  petals  of  exquisite 
white,  with  its  interior  of  pink,  as  if  love  and 
purity  were  blending  together,  and  the  pure  in 
heart  were  flaming  into  rapture  as  they  begin  to 
see  God.  Yet  the  twelve  phloxes  cost  less  than 
a  good  bottle  of  wine,  and  for  two  months  their 
cups  have  been  full  of  nectar,  and  now  are  fill- 
ing again. 

Dear  reader,  I  must  break  off  before  I  have- 
wholly  done ;  and  should  I  say  all  that  comes 
of  itself  to  the  pen  on  this  theme,  you  might  tire 
of  my  prattle  if  you  were  not  moved  to  take  up 
the  word  for  yourself,  and  in  your  own  garden 
at  this  charming  season  ramble  and  dream,  and 
speak  out  what  you  and  fair  nature  so  well  under- 
stand together  without  need  of  any  go-between. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  NORFOLK  BROADS. 

The  little  group  gathered  together  in  Major 
Milroy's  parlor  to  wait  for  the  carriages  from 
Thorpe -4&nbrosc  would  hardly  have  conveyed 
the  idea,  to  any  previously  un instructed  person 
introduced  among  them,  of  a  party  assembled  in 
expectation  of  a  picnic  They  were  almost  dull 
enough,  so  far  as  outward  appearances  went,  to 
have  been  a  party  assembled  in  expectation  of  a 
marriage. 

Even  Miss  Milroy  herself,  though  conscious 
of  looking  her  best  in  her  bright  muslin  dress 
and  her  gayly-feathercd  new  hat,  was  at  this  in- 
auspicious moment  Miss  Milroy  under  a  cloud. 
Although  Allan's  note  had  assured  bar,  in  Al- 
lan's strongest  language,  that  the  one  gn  at  ob- 
ject cf  reconciling  the  governess's  arrival  with 
the  celebration  of  the  picnic  was  an  object 
achieved,  the  doubt  still  remained  whether  the 
plan  proposed — whatever  it  might  be — would 
meet  with  her  father's  approval.  In  a  word, 
Miss  Milroy  declined  to  feel  sure  of  her  day's 
pleasure  until  the  carriage  made  its  appearance 
and  took  her  from  the  door.  The  major,  on  his 
side,  arrayed  for  the  festive  occasion  in  a  tight 
blue  frock-coat  which  he  had  not  worn  for  years, 
and  threatened  with  a  whole  long  day  of  separa- 
tion from  his  old  friend  and  comrade  the  clock, 
was  a  man  out  of  his  element,  if  ever  such  a 
man  existed  yet.  As  for  the  friends  who  had 
been  asked  ;it  Allan's  request — the  widow  lady 
(otherwise  Mrs.  Pentecost)  and  her  son  (the 
Reverend  Samuel)  in  delicate  health — two  peo- 
ple less  capable  (apparently)  of  adding  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  day  could  hardly  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  length  and  breadth  of  all  En- 
gland. A  young  man  who  plays  his  part  in 
society  by  looking  on  in  green  spectacles,  and 
listening  with  a  sickly  smile,  may  be  a  prodigy 
of  intellect  and  a  mine  of  virtue,  but  he  is  hardly, 
perhaps,  the  right  sort  of  man  to  have  at  a  pic- 
nic. An  old  lady  afflicted  with  deafness,  whose 
one  inexhaustible  subject  of  interest  is  the  sub- 
ject of  her  son,  and  who  (on  the  happily  rare 
occasions  when  that  son  opens  his  lips)  asks 
every  body  eagerly,  M  What  does  my  boy  say  ?" 
is  a  person  to  be  pitied  in  respect  of  her  infirmi- 
ties, and  a  person  to  be  admired  in  respect  of 
her  maternal  devotcdness,  but  not  a  person,  if 
the  thing  could  possibly  be  avoided,  to  take  to  a 
picnic.  Such  a  man,  nevertheless,  was  the  Rev- 
erend Samuel  Pentecost,  and  such  a  woman  was 
the  Reverend  Samuel's  mother,  and,  in  the  dearth 
of  any  other  producible  guests,  there  they  were, 
engaged  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  for  the  day 
at  Mr.  x\rmadalc's  pleasure-party  to  the  Norfolk 
Broads. 


The  arrival  of  Allan,  with  his  faithful  follow- 
er, Pedgift  Junior,  at  his  heels,  roused  the  flag- 
ging spirits  of  the  party  at  the  cottage.  The 
plan  for  enabling  the  governess  to  join  the  pic- 
nic, if  she  arrived  that  day,  satisfied  even  Major 
Milroy 's  anxiety  to  show  all  proper  attention  to 
the  lady  who  was  coming  into  his  house.  After 
writing  the  necessary  note  of  apology  and  invi- 
tation, and  addressing  it  in  her  very  best  hand- 
writing to  the  new  governess,  Mi-s  Milroy  ran 
up  stairs  (a  little  anxiously)  to  say  good-by  to 
her  mother,  and  returned,  with  a  smiling  face 
and  a  side-look  of  relief  directed  at  her  father, 
to  announce  that  there  was  nothing  now  to  keep 
any  of  them  a  moment  longer  indoors.  The 
company  at  once  directed  their  steps  to  the  gar- 
den-gate, and  were  there  met  face  to  face  by  the 
second  great  difficulty  of  the  day.  How  were 
the  six  persons  of  the  picnic  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  two  open  carriages  that  were  in  wait- 
ing for  them  ? 

Ilnv,  again,  Pedgift  Jnnior exhibited  his  in- 
valuable faculty  of  contrivance,  and  solved  the 
problem  off-hand  before  two  WOffdl  could  be 
said  about  it.  This  highly-cultivated  young 
man  possessed  in  an  eminent  decree  an  accom- 
plishment more  or  less  peculiar  to  all  the  young 
men  of  the  agS  we  live  in — he  was  perfectly  ca- 
pable at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
of  taking  his  pleasure  without  forgetting  his 
business.  Such  a  client  as  the  Master  of  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  fell  but  seldom  in  his  father's  way,  and 
to  pay  special  but  unobtrusive  attention  to  Allan 
all  through  the  day,  was  the  business  of  which 
young  Pedgift,  while  proving  himself  to  be  the 

life  and  soul  of  the  picnic,  never  once  lost  sight 
from  the  beginning  of  the  merry-making  to  the 
end.  He  had  detected  the  state  of  affairs  be- 
tween Miss  Milroy  and  Allan  at  a  glance,  and 
he  at  once  provided  for  his  client's  inclinations 
in  that  quarter,  by  offering  (in  virtue  of  his  local 
know  ledge)  to  lead  the  way  in  the  first  carriage, 
and  by  asking  Major  Milroy  and  the  curate  if 
they  would  do  him  the  honor  of  accompanying 
him.  "We  shall  pass  a  very  interesting  place 
to  a  military  man,  Sir,"  said  young  Pedgift,  ad- 
dressing the  major,  with  his  happy  and  unblush- 
ing confidence,  "  the  remains  of  a  Roman  en- 
campment. And  my  father,  Sir,  who  is  a  sub- 
scriber," proceeded  this  rising  lawyer,  turning 
to  the  curate,  "  wished  me  to  ask  your  opinion 
of  the  new  Infant  School  buildings  at  Little  Gill 
Beck.  Would  you  kindly  give  it  me,  Sir,  as  we 
go  along?"  He  opened  the  carriage-door,  and 
helped  in  the  major  and  the  curate  before  they 
could  either  of  them  start  any  difficulties.  The 
necessary  result  followed.  Allan  and  Miss  Mil- 
roy rode  together  in  the  same  carriage,  with  the 
extra  convenience  of  a  deaf  old  lady  in  attend- 
ance to  keep  the  squire's  compliments  within  the 
necessary  limits. 


4 


Never  yet  had  Allan  enjoyed  such  an  inter- 
view with  Miss  Milroy  as  the  interview  he  now 
had  on  the  road  to  the  Broads.  The  dear  old 
lady,  after  a  little  anecdote  or  two  on  the  subject 
of  her  son,  did  the  one  thing  wanting  to  secure 
the  perfect  felicity  of  her  two  youthful  compan- 
ions—  she  became  considerately  blind  for  the 
occasion  as  well  as  deaf.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  carriage  left  the  major's  cottage  the 
poor  old  soul,  reposing  on  snug  cushions  and 
fanned  by  a  fine  summer  air,  fell  peaceably 
asleep.     Allan  made  love,  and  Miss  Milroy 


sanctioned  the  manufacture  of  that  occasionally 
precious  article  of  human  commerce,  to  a  solemn 
base  accompaniment  on  two  notes,  played  by 
the  curate's  mother's  unsuspecting  nose.  The 
only  interruption  to  the  love-making  (the  snor- 
ing being  a  thing  more  grave  and  permanent  in 
its  nature  was  not  interrupted  at  all)  came  at 
intervals  from  the  carriage  ahead.  Not  satisfied 
with  having  the  major's  Roman  encampment 
and  the  curate's  Infant  Schools  on  his  mind, 
Pedgift  Junior  rose  erect  from  time  to  time  in 
his  place  and,  respectfully  hailing  the  hindmost 
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vehicle,  directed  Allan's  attention,  in  a  shrill 
tenor  voice,  and  with  an  excellent  choice  of 
language,  to  objects  of  interest  on  the  road. 
The  only  way  to  quiet  him  was  to  answer,  which 
Allan  invariably  did  by  shouting  back,  4*  lei, 
beautiful;"  upon  which  young  Pedgift  disap- 
peared again  in  the  recesses  of  the  leading  car- 
riage, and  took  up  the  Romans  and  the  Infants 
where  he  had  left  them  last. 

The  scene  through  which  the  picnic  party 
was  now  passing  merited  far  more  attention 
than  it  received  cither  from  Allan  or  Allan's 
friends. 

An  hoar's  steady  driving  from  the  major's 
cottage  had  taken  young  Armudale  and  Ml 
guests  beyond  the  limits  of  Midwinter's  solitary 
walk,  and  was  now  bringing  them  nearer  and  I 
nearer  to  one  of  the  strangest  and  loveliest  as- 
pects of  Nature  which  the  inland  landscape,  not 
of  Norfolk  only,  but  of  all  England,  tun  show. 
Little  by  little,  the  face  of  the  country  began  to 
change  as  the  carriage  approached  the  remote 
and  lonely  district  of  the  Broods.  The  wheat- 
fields  and  turni)>-ficld>  became  perceptibly  few- 
er; and  the  fat  green  grazing-grounds  on  either 
side  grew  wider  and  wider  in  tin  ir  smooth  and 
sweeping  rang<\  Heaps  «>f  dry  rosin ••>  ai,d  p 
laid  up  for  the  basket-maker  and  the  tliateher, 
began  to  appear  at  the  road -side.  The  old 
gabled  cottages  of  t!te  ratly  part  of  the  drive) 
dwindled  and  di*ap]>carcd,  and  huts  with  mud 
walls  rose  in  their  place.  With  the  ancient 
church-towers  and  the  wind  ami  water  mills,  I 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  only  lofty  objects' 
seen  over  the  low  marshy  flat,  there  m.w  rose 
all  round  the  horizon,  gliding  slow  and  distant 
behind  fringes  of  pollard  willows,  the  sails  of  J 
invisible  boats  moving  on  inv  i»il>le  waters.  All 
the  strange  and  startling  anomalies  presented 
by  an  inland  agricultural  district,  isolated  from 
other  districts  by  its  intricate  surrounding  net- 
work of  jhjoIs  and  strcauis,  holding  its  coin-  • 
munications  ami  earning  ii  luce  by  water 
instead  of  by  land— began  to  pr<  sent  themselves 
in  closer  and  closer  succession.  Nets  appearc  i 
on  cottage  palings;  little  flat-bottomed  boats 
lay  strangely  at  rest  among  the  flowers  in  cot- 
tage gardens;  fanners'  men  passed  to  and  fro 
clad  in  composite  costume  of  the  coast  and  the 
field — in  sailors'  hats  and  fishermen's  boots,  and 
plowmen's  smock — and  even  yet  the  low-lying 
labyrinth  of  waters,  unbosomed  in  its  mystery 
of  solitude,  was  a  hidden  labvrinth  still.  A 
minute  more,  and  the  carriages  took  a  sudden 
turn  from  the  hard  high-road  into  a  little  weedy 
lane.  The  wheels  ran  noiseless  on  the  damp 
and  spongy  ground.  A  lonely  outlv  ing  cottage 
appeared,  with  its  litter  of  nets  and  boats.  A 
few  yards  farther  on,  and  the  last  morsel  of 
firm  earth  suddenly  ended  in  a  tiny  creek  and 
quay.  One  turn  more  to  the  end  of  the  quay —  ! 
and  there,  spreading  its  great  sheet  of  water,  far 
and  bright  and  smooth,  on  the  right  hand  and 
the  left — there,  as  pare  in  its  spotless  blue,  as 
still  in  its  heavenly  peacefulness.  as  the  summer 
sky  above  it.  was  the  first  of  the  Norfolk  Broads. 


The  carriages  stopped,  the  love-making  broke 
off,  and  the  venerable  Mrs.  Pentecost,  rec.  w  r- 
ing  the  use  of  her  senses  at  a  moment's  notice, 
(faced  her  eyes  sternly  on  Allan  the  instant  she 

woke. 

"I  see  in  your  face,  Mr.  Armadale,"  said  the 
old  lady,  sharply,  "  that  you  think  I  have  been 
asleep." 

The  consciousness  of  guilt  acts  differently  on 
the  two  sexes.  In  nine  eases  out  of  ten  it  is  a 
much  more  manageable  consciousness  with  a 
woman  than  with  a  man.  All  the  confusion, 
on  this  occasion,  was  on  the  man's  side.  While 
Allan  reddened  and  looked  embarrassed,  the 
quick-witted  Miss  Milroy  instantly  embraced 
the  old  lady  with  a  burst  of  innocent  laughter. 

"He  is  quite  incapable,  dear  Mrs.  Pente- 
cost," said  the  little  hyjjocritc,  44  of  any  thing 
so  ridiculous  as  thinking  you  have  been  a«drep ! 

"All  1  wish  Mr.  Armadale  to  know."  pur- 
sued the  old  lady,  still  suspicious  of  Allan,  "i>. 
that  my  head  being  giddy,  I  am  obliged  to  close 
my  eyes  in  a  carriage.  Closing  the  eyes,  Mr. 
Anna. Ial.«.  is  one  thing,  ami  going  to  sleep  is 
another.     Where  is  mv  s,,,,  ?" 

Tho  Reverend  Samuel  np|>cared  silently  at 
the  carriage  door  with  his  green  s|»eetacle»  and 
his  sickly  smile  in  perfect  working  order,  aud 
assisted  his  mother  to  get  out. 

"Hid  you  enjoy  tho  drive,  Sammy?"  asked 
the  old  lady.  44  Beautiful  scenery,  my  dear, 
wasn't  it?" 

Young  Pedgift,  on  whom  nil  tho  arrange- 
ments for  exploring  the  Broads  devolve  I,  bus- 
tled about,  giving  his  orders  to  the  l>oatmcn. 
Major  Milroy,  placid  and  patimt,  sat  a]  ai  t  on 
an  overturned  punt,  and  privately  looked  M  his 
watch.  Was  it  past  noon  alicadv  ?  More  than 
an  hour  past.  For  the  first  time,  for  many  a 
long  year,  the  famous  el  .  k  at  home  had  struck 
in  an  em;  :\  v.  .1.  p.  J  ime  |,..d  lifted  his 
wonderful  sevthc.  ami  the  corjHirul  and  his  men 
had  relieved  guard,  with  no  master's  eye  to 
watch  their  performance*,  with  no  ma>icr'» 
hand  to  encourage  thnii  to  do  their  Ix  st.  The 
major  sighed  as  he  put  his  watch  back  in  his 
pocket. 

*•  1  in  afraid  I'm  too  old  for  this  sort  of 
thing,"  thought  the  good  man,  looking  about 
him  dreamily.  "I  don't  find  I  enjoy  it  aj 
much  as  I  thought  I  should.  When  arc  we 
going  on  the  water,  I  wonder?  w  here's  N<  ciic ? 

Ncrlie — im  rr  pro]>crly  Miss  Milroy — was  be- 
hind one  of  the  carriages  with  the  promoter  of 
the  picnic.  They  were  iminer-ed  in  the  inter- 
esting subject  of  their  own  Christian  names,  and 
Allan  was  as  near  a  point-blank  projiosal  of 
marriage  a-  it  is  well  j  o--ible  for  a  thoughtless 
young  gentleman  of  two-and-twenty  to  be. 

"Tell  me  the  truth,"  said  Miss  Milroy,  with 
her  eyes  modestly  riveted  on  the  ground,  '*  w  hen 
you  first  knew  what  my  name  was  you  didn't 
"like  it,  did  you  ?" 

"J  like  every  thing  that  belongs  to  you,"  re- 
joined Allan,  vigorously.  ''I  think  Eleanor  is 
a  beautiful  name  ;  and  yet,  I  don't  know  w  hy, 
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I  think  the  major  made  an  improvement  when 
he  changed  it  to  Ncelic." 

"  I  can  tell  you  why,  Mr.  Armadale,"  said  the 
major's  daughter,  with  great  gravity.  "There 
are  some  unfortunate  people  in  this  world  whose 
names  arc — how  can  1  express  it? — whose  names 
are,  Misfits.  Mine  is  a  Misfit.  I  don't  blame 
my  parents,  for  of  course  it  was  impossible  to 
know  when  I  was  a  baby  how  I  should  grow  up. 
But  as  things  are.  I  and  my  name  don't  fit  each 
other.  When  you  hear  a  young  lady  called 
Eleanor,  you  think  of  a  tall,  beautiful,  interest- 
ing creature  directly — the  very  opposite  of  me  J 
With  my  personal  appearance  Eleanor  is  ridicu- 
lous— and  Neclie,  as  you  yourself  remarked,  is 
just  the  thing.  No!  no!  don't  say  any  more 
— I'm  tired  of  the  subject;  I've  got  another 
name  in  my  head,  if  we  must  speak  of  names, 
which  is  much  better  worth  talking  about  than 
mine." 

She  stole  a  glance  at  Allan  which  said  plain- 
ly enough,  "The  name  is  ycurs."  Allan  ad- 
vanced a  stcj)  nearer  to  her,  and  lowered  his 
voice  (without  the  slightest  necessity)  to  a  mys- 
terious whisper.  Miss  Milroy  instantly  resumed 
her  investigation  of  the  ground.  She  looked 
at  it  with  such  extraordinary  interest  that  a  ge- 
ologist might  have  suspected  her  of  scientific 
flirtation  with  the  superficial  strata. 

41  What  name  are  you  thinking  of?"  asked 
Allan. 

Miss  Milroy  addressed  her  answer,  in  the  form 
of  a  remark,  to  the  superficial  strata — and  let 
them  do  what  they  liked  with  it,  in  their  ca- 
pacity of  conductors  of  sound.  "If  I  had  been 
a  man,"  she  said,  "1  should  so  like  to  have 
been  called  Allan  !" 

She  felt  his  eyes  on  her  as  she  spoke,  and, 
turning  her  head  aside,  became  absorbed  in  the 
graining  of  the  panel  at  the  back  of  the  car- 
riage. "How  beautiful  it  is!"  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  sudden  outburst  of  interest  in  the  vast 
subject  of  varnish.  "I  wonder  how  thev  do 
it!" 

Man  persists,  and  woman  yields.  Allan  de- 
clined to  shift  the  ground  from  love-making  to 
coach-making.  Miss  Milroy  dropped  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  Call  me  by  my  name,  if  you  like  it,"  he 
whispered,  perscveringly.  "Call  me  'Allan,' 
for  once-  just  to  try." 

She  hesitated  with  a  heightened  color  and  a 
charming  smile,  and  shook  her  head.  "I  couldn't 
just  yet,"  she  answered,  softly. 

"May  I  call  you  Neelie?    Is  it  too  soon?" 

She  looked  at  him  again,  with  a  sudden  dis- 
turbance about  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  and  a 
sudden  flash  of  tenderness  in  her  dark  gray 
eyes. 

"  You  know  best !"  she  said  faintly,  in  a  whis- 
per. 

The  inevitable  answer  was  on  the  tip  of  Al- 
lan's tongue.  At  the  very  instant,  however, 
when  he  opened  his  lips,  the  abhorrent  high  ten- 
or of  Pedgift  Junior,  shouting  for  "  Mr.  Arma- 
dale," rang  cheerfully  through  the  quiet  air. 


At  the  same  moment,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
carriage,  the  lurid  spectacles  of  the  Reverend 
Samuel  showed  themselves  officiously  on  the 
search,  and  the  voice  of  the  Reverend  Samuel's 
mother  (who  had,  with  neat  dexterity,  put  the 
two  ideas  of  the  presence  of  water  and  a  sudden 
movement  among  the  company  together)  in- 
quired distractedly  if  any  body  was  drowned? 
Sentiment  flies  and  Love  shudders  at  all  demon- 
strations of  the  noisy  kind.  Allan  said,  "Damn 
it !"  and  rejoined  young  Pedgift.  Miss  Milroy 
sighed,  and  took  refuge  with  her  father. 

"I've  done  it,  Mr.  Armadale !"  cried  young 
Pedgift,  greeting  his  patron  gayly.  "We  can 
all  go  on  the  water  together ;  I've  got  the  big- 
gest boat  on  the  Broads.  The  little  skiffs,"  he 
added,  in  a  lower  tone,  as  he  led  the  way  to 
the  quay  steps,  "  besides  being  ticklish  and  eas- 
ily upset,  won't  hold  more  than  two,  with  the 
boatman  ;  and  the  major  told  me  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  go  with  his  daughter,  if  we  all  sep- 
arated in  different  boats.  I  thought  that  would 
hardly  do,  Sir,"  pursued  Pedgift  Junior,  with  a 
respectfully  sly  emphasis  on  this  word.  "  And, 
besides,  if  we  had  put  the  old  lady  into  a  skill* 
with  her  weight  (sixteen  stone  if  she's  a  pound), 
we  might  have  her  upside  down  in  the  water  half 
her  time,  which  would  have  occasioned  delay, 
and  thrown  what  you  call  a  damp  on  the  pro- 
ceedings. Here's  the  boat,  Mr.  Armadale.  What 
do  you  think  of  it?" 

The  boat  added  one  more  to  the  strangely 
anomalous  objects  which  appeared  at  the  Broads. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  a  stout  old  life-boat, 
passing  its  last  declining  years  on  the  smooth 
fresh  water,  after  the  stormy  days  of  its  youth- 
time  on  the  wild,  salt  sea.  A  comfortable  little 
cabin  for  the  use  of  fowlers  in  the  winter  sea- 
son had  been  built  amidships,  and  a  mast  and 
sail  adapted  for  the  inland  navigation  had  been 
fitted  forward.  There  was  room  enough  and  to 
spare  for  the  guests,  the  dinner,  and  the  three 
men  in  charge.  Allan  clapped  his  faithful  lieu- 
tenant approvingly  on  the  shoulder;  and  even 
Mrs.  Pentecost,  when  the  whole  party  were  com- 
fortably established  on  board,  took  a  compara- 
tively cheerful  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  pic- 
nic. "  If  any  thing  happens,"  said  the  old  lady, 
addressing  the  company  generally,  "there's  one 
comfort  for  all  of  us.    My  son  can  swim." 

The  boat  floated  out  from  the  creek  into  the 
placid  waters  of  the  Broad,  and  the  full  beauty 
of  the  scene  opened  on  the  view. 

On  the  northward  and  westward,  as  the  boat 
reached  the  middle  of  the  lake,  the  shore  lay 
clear  and  low  in  the  sunshine,  fringed  darkly  at 
certain  points,  by  rows  of  dwarf  trees,  and  dotted 
here  and  there,  in  the  opener  spaces,  with  wind- 
mills and  reed-thatched  cottages  of  puddled  mud. 
Southward,  the  great  sheet  of  water  narrowed 
gradually  to  a  little  group  of  close-nestling  isl- 
ands which  closed  the  prospect,  while  to  the 
east  a  long,  gently  undulating  line  of  reeds  fol- 
lowed the  windings  of  the  Broad,  and  shut  out 
all  view  of  the  watery  wastes  beyond.  So  clear 
and  so  light  was  the  summer  air  that  the  one 
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cloud  in  the  eastern  quarters  of  the  heaven  was 
the  smoke-cloud  left  by  a  passing  steamer  three 
miles  distant  and  more  on  the  inevitable  sea. 
When  the  voices  of  the  pleasure-party  were  still 
not  a  sound  rose  far  or  near  but  the  faint  ripple 
at  the  bows,  as  the  men  with  slow,  deliberate 
strokes  of  their  long  poles  pressed  the  boat  for- 
ward softly  over  the  shallow  water.  The  world 
and  the  world's  turmoil  seemed  left  behind  for- 
ever on  the  land  ;  the  silence  was  the  silence  of 
enchantment — the  delieious  interflow  of  the  soft 
purity  of  the  sky  and  the  bright  tranquillity  of 
the  lake. 

Established  in  perfect  comfort  in  the  boat — 
the  major  and  his  daughter  on  one  side,  the 
curate  and  his  mother  on  the  other,  and  voung 
Pedgift  between  the  two — the  water  party  floated 
smoothly  toward  the  little  nest  of  islands  at  the 
end  of  the  Broad.  MissMilroy  was  in  raptures; 
Allan  was  delighted;  and  the  major  for  once 
forgot  his  clock.  Every  one  frit  pleasurably.  in 
their  different  ways,  tin-  quirt  and  beauty  of  the 
scene;  Mrs.  Pentecost,  in  her  way,  feeling  it 

like  a  clairvoyant — with  closed  eyes. 

"Look  behind  you,  Mr.  Armadale,"  whis- 
pered young  IVdgift.  "I  think  the  parson's 
beginning  to  enjoy  himself." 

An  unwonted  briskness — portentous  apparent- 
ly of  coming  speech — did  certainly  at  that  mo- 
ment enliven  the  curate's  manner.  H  •  jerked 
his  head  from  side  to  side  like  a  bird  ;  he  stopped 
and  cleared  his  throat,  an  I  clasped  his  bands  ; 
he  sighed,  and  looked  at  the  company.  (i  >tting 
into  spirits  seemed,  in  the  case  of  this  excellent 
person,  to  be  alarmingly  like  getting  into  the 
pulpit. 

11  F.ven  in  this  scene  of  tranquillity,"  said  the 

Reverend  Samuel,  coming  out  softly  with  his 

first  contribution  to  the  society,  in  the  shape  of 
I  remark,  "the  Christian  mind  —  led.  so  to 
speak,  from  one  extreme  to  another — is  forcibly 
recalled  to  the  unstable  nature  of  all  earthlv  en- 
joyments. How,  if  this  calm  should  not  last? 
How,  if  the  winds  rose  and  the  waters  became 
agitated  ?" 

"  You  needn't  alarm  yourself  about  that,  Sir." 
said  young  Pedgift,  "June's  the  line  season 
here — and  you  can  swim." 

Mrs.  Pentecost  (mcsmerieally  affected  in  all 
probability  by  the  near  neighborhood  of  her  son) 
opened  her  eyes  suddenly,  and  asked  with  her 
customary  eagerness,  "  What  does  my  boy  say  f " 

The  Reverend  Samuel  repeated  his  words  in 
the  key  that  suited  his  mother's  infirmity.  The 
old  lady  nodded  in  high  approval,  and  pursued 
her  son's  train  of  thought  through  the  medium 
of  a  quotation. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Mrs.  Pentecost,  with  infinite 
relish,  "He  rides  the  whirlwind,  Sammy,  and 
directs  the  storm  !" 

"Noble  words!"  said  the  Reverend  Samuel. 
"Noble  and  consoling  words!" 

"I  say,"  whispered  Allan,  "if  he  goes  on 
much  longer  in  that  way,  what's  to  be  done?" 

"I  told  you,  papa,  it  was  a  risk  to  ask  them," 
added  Miss  Milroy,  in  another  whisper. 


11  My  dear !"  remonstrated  the  major.  "  We 
know  nobody  else  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  as 
Mr.  Armadale  kindly  suggested  our  bringing 
our  friends,  what  could  we  do  ?" 

"We  can't  upset  the  boat,"  remarked  young 
Pedgift,  with  sardonic  gravity.  "It's  a  life- 
boat, unfortunately.  May  I  venture  to  suggest 
putting  something  into  the  reverend  gentleman's 
mouth,  Mr.  Armadale  ?  It's  close  on  three 
o'clock.  What  do  you  say  to  ringing  the  din- 
ner-bell, Sir?" 

Never  was  the  right  man  more  entirely  in  the 
right  place  than  Pedgift  Junior  at  the  picnic. 
In  ten  minutes  more  the  boat  was  brought  to  a 
stand-still  amongthc  reeds;  the  Thorpe-Ambrose 
ham]  ers  were  unj  acked  i  n  the  r<  of «  f  the  cabin  : 
and  the  current  of  the  curate's  eloquence  wns 
checked  for  the  day. 

How  inestimably  important  in  its  moral  re- 
sults—and therefore  how  praiseworthy  in  itself 
is  the  act  of  eating  and  drinking!    The  social 
virtues  centre  in  the  stomach.     A  man  who  is 
not  a  better  husband,  father,  and  brother,  after 
I  dinner  than  before,  is,  digest ively  speaking,  an 
incurably  \iciotis  man.     What  hidden  charms 
of  character  disclose  themselves,  whst  dormant 
amiabilities  awaken  when  our  common  human- 
ity gathers  together  to  pour  out  the  gastric  juice  ! 
At  the  opening  of  the  hampers  from  Thorpe- 
Ainlm  st«        >i  Soei  !  ilin    •  tV-p:  in-.-  •  t"  the  hap- 
py union  of  Civilization  and  Mrs.  (JripjK-r)  ex- 
tended among  the  boating  party,  and  melted  in 
one  friendly  fusion  the  discordant  elements  of 
which  that  party  had  hitherto  been  composed. 
Now  did  the  Reverend  Samuel  Pentecost,  whose 
light  had  hitherto  been  hidden  under  a  bushel, 
prove  at   la  t   that  he  could  do  something  by 
proving  that  he  could  eat.     Now  did  Pedgift 
.Junior  shine  brighter  than  even  he  had  shone 
yet.  in  gems  of  c  austic  humor  and  exquisite  fer- 
tilities of  resource.     Now  did  the  squire,  and 
the  squire's  charming  guest,  prove  the  triple  con- 
nection between  Champagne  that  sparkles,  or 
that  grows  bolder,  and  I.yes  whose  vocabulary 
is  without  the  word  No.     Now  did  cheerful  old 
times  come  back  to  the  major's  memory,  and 
cheerful  old  stories  not  told  for  years  find  their 
way  to  the  major's  lips.     And  now  did  Mrs. 
Pentecost,  coming  out  wakefullv  in  the  whole 
force  of  her  estimable  maternal  character,  seize 
on  a  supplementary  fork,  and  ply  that  DSeftll 
instrument  incessantly  between  the  choicest  mor- 
sels in  the  whole  round  of  dishes,  and  the  few 
vacant  places  left  available  on  the  Reverend 
Samuels  plate.     "Don't  laugh  at  my  son," 
cried  the  old  lady,  observing  the  merriment 
which  the  proceedings  produced  among  the  com- 
pany.    "It's  my  fault,  poor  dear — /  make  him 
eat!"    And  there  are  men  in  this  world  who, 
seeing  virtues  such  as  these  developed  at  the 
table,  as  they  are  developed  nowhere  else,  can, 
nevertheless,  rank  the  glorious  privilege  of  din- 
ing with  the  smallest  of  the  diurnal  personal 
worries  which  necessity  imposes  on  mankind — 
with  buttoning  your  waistcoat,  for  example,  or 
lacing  your  stays !    Trust  no  such  monster  as 
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this  with  your  tender  secrets,  your  loves  and 
hatreds,  your  hopes  and  fears.  His  heart  is  un- 
corrected by  his  stomach,  and  the  social  virtues 
arc  not  in  him. 

The  last  mellow  hours  of  the  day  had  just 
met  the  first  cool  breezes  of  the  long  summer 
evening  before  the  dishes  were  all  laid  waste, 
;md  the  bottles  as  empty  as  bottles  should  be. 
This  point  in  the  proceedings  attained,  the  pic- 
nic party  looked  lazily  at  Pedgift  Junior  to 
know  what  was  to  be  done  next.  That  inex- 
haustible functionary  was  equal  as  ever  to  all 
the  calls  on  him.  He  had  a  new  amusement 
ready  before  the  quickest  of  the  company  could 
so  much  as  ask  him  what  that  amusement  was 
to  be. 

"  Fond  of  music  on  the  water,  Miss  Milroy?" 
he  asked,  in  his  airiest  and  pleasantest  manner. 

Miss  Milroy  adored  music,  both  on  the  water 
and  the  land — always  excepting  the  one  when 
she  was  practicing  the  art  herself  on  the  piano 
at  home. 

"  We'll  get  out  of  the  reeds  first,"  said  young 
Pedgift.  lie  gave  his  orders  to  the  boatmen, 
dived  briskly  into  the  little  cabin,  and  reappear- 
ed with  a  concertina  in  his  hand.  "  Neat,  Miss 
Milroy,  Isn't  it?"  lie  observed,  pointing  to  his 
initials,  inlaid  on  the  instrument  in  mother-of- 
pearl.  M  My  name's  Augustus,  like  my  father's. 
Some  of  my  friends  knock  off  the  'A,'  and  call 
me  4  Gustus  Junior.'  A  small  joke  goes  a  long 
way  among  friends,  doesn't  it,  Mr.  Armadale? 
1  sing  a  little,  to  my  own  accompaniment,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  ;  and,  if  quite  agreeable,  I 
shall  be  proud  and  happy  to  do  my  best." 

"Stop!"  cried  Mrs.  rcntecost ;  "I  dote  on 
music." 

With  this  formidable  announcement  the  old 
lady  opened  a  prodigious  leather  bag,  from  which 
she  never  parted  night  or  day,  and  took  out  an 
ear-trumpet  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  —  some- 
thing between  a  key  bugle  and  a  French  horn. 
"I  don't  care  to  use  the  thing  generally,"  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Pentecost,  "because  I'm  afraid  of 
it's  making  me  deafer  than  ever.  But  I  can't 
and  won't  miss  the  music.  I  dote  on  music. 
If  you'll  hold  the  end  of  it,  Sammy,  I'll  stick  it 
in  my  ear.   Neelie,  my  dear,  tell  him  to  begin." 

Young  Pedgift  was  troubled  with  no  nervous 
hesitation  :  he  began  at  once — not  with  songs 
of  the  light  and  modern  kind,  and  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  an  amateur  of  his  age 
and  character — but  with  declamation  and  patri- 
otic bursts  of  poetry,  set  to  the  bold  and  blatant 
music  which  the  people  of  England  loved  dearly 
at  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  and 
which,  whenever  they  can  get  it,  they  love  dear- 
ly still.  "The  Death  of  Marmion,"  "The  Pat-  j 
tic  of  the  Baltic,"  "  The  Bay  of  Biscay,"  44  Nel- 
son," under  various  vocal  aspects,  as  exhibited 
by  the  late  Braham — these  were  the  songs  in 
which  the  warm  concertina  and  student  tenor 
of  Gustus  Junior  exulted  together.  "Tell  me 
when  you're  tired,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said 
the  minstrel  solicitor.  "There's  no  conceit 
about  me.  Will  vou  have  a  little  sentiment  by 
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way  of  variety?  Shall  I  wind  up  with  "The 
Mistletoe  Bough"  and  "Poor  Mary  Anne?" 

Having  wound  up  with  those  two  cheerful 
melodies  (sitting  cross-legged  on  the  roof  of  the 
j  cabin),  young  Pedgift  respectfully  requested  the 
rest  of  the  company  to  follow  his  vocal  example 
in  turn  ;  offering,  in  every  case,  to  play  "a  run- 
ning accompaniment"  impromptu,  if  the  singer 
would  only  be  so  obliging  as  to  favor  him  with 
the  key-note. 

"Go  on,  somebody,"  cried  Mrs.  Pentecost, 
eagerly.  "I  tell  you  again,  I  dote  on  music. 
We  haven't  had  half  enough  yet,  have  we,  Sam- 
my?" 

The  Reverend  Samuel  made  no  reply.  The 
unhappy  man  had  reasons  of  his  own — not  ex- 
actly in  his  bosom,  but  a  little  lower — for  re- 
maining silent  in  the  midst  of  the  general  hi- 
larity and  the  general  applause.  Alas  for  hu- 
manity !  Even  maternal  love  is  alloyed  with 
mortal  fallibility.  Owing  much  already  to  his 
excellent  mother,  the  Kcverend  Samuel  was  now 
additionally  indebted  to  her  for  a  smart  indiges- 
tion. 

Nobody,  however,  noticed  as  yet  the  signs  and 
tokens  of  internal  revolution  in  the  curate's  face. 
Every  body  was  occupied  in  entreating  every 
body  else  to  sing.  Miss  Milroy  appealed  to  the 
founder  of  the  feast :  "Do  sing  something,  Mr. 
Armadale,"  she  said  ,  "  I  should  so  like  to  hear 
you!" 

"  If  you  once  begin,  Sir,"  added  the  cheerful 
Pedgift,  "you'll  find  it  get  uncommonly  easy  as 
you  go  on.  Music  is  a  science  which  requires 
to  be  taken  by  the  throat  at  starting." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Allan,  in  his  good- 
humored  way.  "I  know  lots  of  tunes,  but  the 
worst  of  it  is,  the  words  escape  me.  I  wonder 
if  I  can  remember  one  of  Moore's  Melodies? 
My  poor  mother  used  to  be  proud  of  teaching 
me  Moore's  Melodies  when  I  was  a  boy." 

"Whose  melodies?"  asked  Mrs.  Pentecost. 
"Moore's?  Aha!  I  know  Tom  Moore  by 
heart." 

"Perhaps,  in  that  case,  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  help  me,  ma'am,  if  my  memory 
breaks  down,"  rejoined  Allan.  "I'll  take  the 
easiest  melody  in  the  whole  collection,  if  you'll 
allow  me.  Everv  body  knows  it — 'Eveleen's 
Bower.'" 

"  I'm  familiar,  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  with 
the  '  National  Melodies  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,'"  said  Pedgift  Junior.  "I'll  ac- 
company you,  Sir,  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing,  I  think."  He  burst 
into  a  complicated  musical  improvisation,  won- 
derful to  hear — a  mixture  of  instrumental  flour- 
ishes and  groans ;  a  jig  corrected  by  a  dirge, 
and  a  dirge  enlivened  by  a  jig.  "That's  the 
sort  of  thing,"  said  young  Pedgift,  with  his  smile 
of  supreme  confidence.     "  Fire  away,  Sir !" 

Mrs.  Pentecost  elevated  her  trumpet,  and  Al- 
lan elevated  his  voice.  "'Oh,  weep  for  the 
hour  when  to  Eveleen's  Bower — ' "  He  stopped ; 
the  accompaniment  stopped  ;  the  audience  wait- 
ed.    "It's  a  most  extraordinary  thing,"  said 
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Allan  ;  "I  thought  I  had  the  next  line  on  the 
tip  of  my  tongue,  and  it  seems  to  have  escaped 
me.  I'll  begin  again,  if  you  have  no  objection. 
•  Oh.  weep  fur  the  hour  when  to  Eveleen's  Bow- 
er—' "'  v* 

"'The  lord  of  the  valley  with  false  vows 
came,'  "  said  Mrs.  Pentecost. 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Allan.  M  Now  I 
shall  get  on  smoothly.  'Oh,  weep  for  the  hour 
when  to  Eveleen's  Bower,  the  lord  of  the  valley 
with  false  vows  came.  The  moon  was  shining 
bright'  — " 

"No!"'  said  Mrs.  Pentecost. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  Allan. 
"  'The  moon  was  shining  bright' — " 

14  The  moon  wasn't  doing  any  thing  of  the 
kind,"  saiil  Mrs.  Pentecost. 

Pcdgift  Junior,  foreseeing  a  dispute,  perse- 
vered sotto  rare  with  the  accompaniment — in 
the  interest  of  harmony. 

"Moore's  own  words,  ma'am,"  said  Allan, 
"in  my  mother's  copy  of  the  Melodies." 

"Your  mother's  copy  was  wrong,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Pentecost.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  just  now 
that  I  knew  Tom  Moore  by  heart?" 

Pedgift  Junior's  peace-making  concertina  still 
flourished  and  groaned,  &<>((<>  to.,. 

"  Well,  what  <//</  the  moon  <!  .  .-  d  Allan, 

in  despair. 

"  What  the  moon  otujht  to  have  done,  Sir,  or 
Tom  Moore  wouldn't  have  written  it  $o,"  re- 
joined Mrs.  Pentecost.  "'The  moon  hid  her 
light  from  the  heaven  that  night,  and  wept  be- 
hind her  clouds  o'er  the  maiden's  shame!'  I 
wish  that  voting  man  would  leave  oil*  playing." 
added  Mrs.  Pentecost,  venting  her  rising  irrita- 
tion on  Gustus  Junior.  "I've  had  enough  of 
him — he  tickles  my  cars." 

"  Proud,  I'm  sure,  ma'am,"  said  the  unblush- 
ing Pcdgift.  "  The  whole  science  of  mu-ic  con- 
sists in  tickling  the  ears." 

"We  seem  to  be  drifting  into  a  sort  of 
argument,"  remarked  Major  Milroy,  placidly. 
M  Wouldn't  it  l»e  better  if  Mr.  Armadale  went 
on  with  his  song  ?" 

"  Do  go  on,  Mr.  Armadale!''  added  the  ma- 
jor's daughter.     "Do  go  on,  Mr.  Pedgift  !" 

"One  of  them  doesn't  know  the  words,  and 
the  other  doesn't  know  the  music,"  said  Mrs. 
Pentecost.     "  Let  them  go  on,  if  they  can  !" 

"  Sorry  to  disappoint  you,  ma'am,"  said  Ped- 
gift Junior;  "I'm  ready  to  go  on,  myself,  to 
any  extent.    Now,  Mr.  Armadale  !" 

Allan  opened  his  lips  to  take  up  the  unfinished 
melody  where  he  had  last  left  it.  Before  he 
could  utter  a  note  the  curate  suddenly  rose, 
with  a  ghastly  face,  and  a  hand  pressed  convul- 
sively over  the  middle  region  of  his  waistcoat. 

"What's  the  matter?"  cried  the  whole  boat- 
ing-party in  chorus. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  unwell,"  said  the  Rever- 
end Samuel  Pentecost. 

The  boat  was  instantly  in  a  state  of  confusion. 
"  Eveleen's  Bower"  expired  on  Allan's  lips,  and 
even  the  irrepressible  concertina  of  Pedgift  was 


silenced  at  last.  The  alarm  proved  to  be  quite 
needless.  Mrs.  Pentecost's  son  possessed  a  mo- 
ther, and  that  mother  had  a  bag.  In  two  sec- 
onds the  art  of  medicine  occupied  the  place  left 
vacant  in  the  attention  of  the  company  by  the 
art  of  music. 

"Rub  it  gently,  Sammy,"  said  Mrs.  Pentecost. 
"  I'll  get  out  the  bottles  and  give  you  a  dose. 
It's  his  poor  stomach,  major.  Hold  my  truin- 
j>et,  somebody — and  stop  the  boat.  You  take 
that  bottle,  Neelie,  my  dear;  and  yon  take  this 
one,  Mr.  Armadale;  and  give  them  to  me  as  I 
want  them.  Ah,  poor  dear,  I  know  what's  the 
matter  w  ith  him  !  Want  of  pow  er  /.<  n ,  major — 
cold,  acid,  and  flabby.  Ginger  to  warm  him; 
soda  to  correct  him;  sal  volatile  to  hold  hitn  up. 
There,  Sammy,  drink  it  before  i:  settles — ami 
then  go  and  lie  down,  my  dear,  in  that  dog- 
kennel  of  a  place  they  call  the  cabin.  No 
more  music!  "added  Mrs.  Pentecost,  shaking  her 
forefinger  at  the  proprietor  of  the  concertina — 
"unless  it's  a  hymn,  and  that  1  don't  object 
to." 

Nobody  appearing  to  bo  in  a  fit  frame  of  mind 
for  singing  a  h\mn,  the  all-accomplished  Ped- 
gift drew  upon  his  stores  of  local  knowledge, 
and  produced  a  new  idea.  The  course  of  the 
I  at  was  immediately  changed  under  his  direc- 
tion. In  a  few  minutes  more  the  company 
found  themselves  in  a  little  island-creek,  with  a 
lonely  cottage  at  the  far  end  of  it,  ami  a  )>er- 
f«  d  forest  i  f  reeds  closing  the  view  all  round 
them.  • 

•What  do  you  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
stepping  on  shore  and  se<  ing  what  a  recd-cut- 
( ottage  looks  like?"  suggested  young  Pcd- 
gift. 

"We  say  yes,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Allan. 
"I  think  our  spirits  have  been  a  little  dashed 
by  Mr.  Pentecost's  illness  and  Mrs.  Pentecost's 
bag,"  l.e  added,  in  a  whisper  to  Miss  Milroy. 
"A  change  of  this  Bort  is  the  vrry  thing  we 
want  to  set  us  all  going  again." 

He  and  young  Pedgift  handed  Miss  Milroy 
out  of  the  boat.  The  major  followed,  Mrs. 
Pentecost  Ml  immo\  able  as  the  Egyptian  Sphinx, 
with  her  bag  on  her  knees,  mounting  guard  over 
"  Sammy"  in  the  cabin. 

"We  must  keep  the  fun  agoing,  Sir,"  said 
Allan,  as  he  helped  the  major  over  the  side  of 
the  boat.  "We  haven't  half  done  yet  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  day." 

His  voice  seconded  \\s  hearty  belief  in  his 
own  prediction  to  such  good  purpose  that  even 
Mrs.  Pentecost  heard  him,  and  ominously  shook 
her  head. 

"Ah!"  sighed  the  curate's  mother.  "If 
yon  were  as  old  as  I  am,  Mr.  Armadale,  you 
wouldn't  feel  quite  so  sure  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  day!" 

So,  in  rebuke  of  the  rashness  of  youth,  spoke 
the  caution  of  age.  The  negative  view  is  noto- 
riously the  safe  view,  all  the  world  over — and  the 
caution  of  age  is,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
generallv  in  the  right. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FATE   OR  CHANCE. 

It  was  close  on  six  o'clock  when  Allan  and 
his  friends. left  the  hoat;  and  the  evening  influ- 
ence was  creeping  already,  in  its  mystery  and  its 
stillness,  over  the  watery  solitude  of  the  Broads. 

The  shore  in  these  wild  regions  was  not  like 
tin;  shore  elsewhere.  Firm  as  it  looked,  the 
garden-ground  in  front  of  the  reed-cutter's  cot- 
tage was  floating  ground,  that  rose  and  fell  and 
oozed  into  puddles  under  the  pressure  of  the 
foot.  The  boatmen  who  guided  the  visitors 
warned  them  to  keep  the  path,  and  pointed 
through  gaps  in  the  reeds  and  pollards  to 
grassy  places,  on  which  strangers  would  have 
walked  confidently,  where  the  crust  of  earth 
was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
child  over  the  unfathomcd  depths  of  slime  and 
water  beneath.  The  solitary  cottage,  built  of 
planks,  pitched  black,  stood  on  ground  that  had 
been  steadied  and  strengthened  by  resting  it  on 
piles.  A  little  wooden  tower  rosg^at  one  end 
of  the  roof  and  served  as  a  look-out  post  in  the 
fowling  season.  From  this  elevation  the  eye 
ranged  far  and  wide  over  a  wilderness  of  wind- 
ing water  and  lonesome  marsh.  If  the  rccd- 
cutter  had  lost  his  boat,  he  would  have  been  as 
c  ompletely  isolated  from  all  communication  with 
town  or  village  as  if  his  place  of  abode  had  been 
a  light-vessel  instead  of  a  cottage.  Neither  he 
nor  his  family  complained  of  their  solitude,  or 
looked  in  any  way  the  rougher  or  the  worse  for 
it.  His  wife  received  the  visitors  hospitably,  in 
a  snug  little  room,  with  a  strong,  raftered  ceil- 
ing, and  windows  which  looked  like  windows  in 
a  cabin  on  board  ship.  His  wife's  father  told 
stories  of  the  famous  days  when  the  smugglers 
came  up  from  the  sea  at  night,  rowing  through 
the  net-work  of  rivers  w  ith  mullled  oars  till  they 
gained  the  lonely  Broads,  and  sunk  their  spirit- 
cusks  in  the  water  far  from  the  coast-guard's 
reach.  His  wild  little  children  played  at  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  visitors ;  and  the  visitors 
ranged  in  and  out  of  the  cottage,  and  round  and 
round  the  morsel  of  firm  earth  on  which  it  stood, 
surprised  and  delighted  by  the  novelty  of  all  they 
saw.  The  one  person  who  noticed  the  advance 
of  the  evening — the  one  person  who  thought  of 
the  Hying  time  and  the  stationary  Pentecosts  in 
the  boat  —  was  young  Pedgift.  That  experi- 
enced pilot  of  the  Broads  looked  askance  at  his 
watch,  and  drew  Allan  aside  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

'•I  don't  wish  to  hurry  you,  Mr.  Armadale," 
said  Pedgift  Junior;  "but  the  time  is  getting 
on,  and  there's  a  lady  in  the  case." 

"  A  lady?"  repeated  Allan. 

"Yes,  Sir,"  rejoined  young  Pedgift.  "A 
lady  from  London ;  connected  (if  you'll  allow 
me  to  jog  your  memory)  with  a  pony-chaise  and 
white  harness." 

1 '  Good  Heavens,  the  governess ! "  cried  Allan ; 
"why,  we  have  forgotten  all  about  her!" 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  Sir;  there's  plenty  of 
time  if  we  only  get  into  the  boat  again.  This 


is  how  it  stands,  Mr.  Armadale.  We  settled, 
if  you  remember,  to  have  the  gipsy  tea-making 
at  the  next  f  Broad'  to  this— Hurle  Mere  ?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Allan.  "Hurle  Merc  is 
the  place  where  my  friend  Midwinter  has  prom- 
ised to  come  and  meet  us." 

"Hurle  Mere  is  where  the  governess  will  be, 
Sir,  if  your  coachman  follows  my  directions,'' 
pursued  young  Pedgift.  "  We  have  got  nearly 
an  hour's  punting  to  do  along  the  twists  and 
turns  of  the  narrow  waters  (which  they  call 
The  Sounds  here)  between  this  Broad  and 
Hurle  Mere;  and  according  to  my  calculations 
we  must  get  on  board  again  in  five  minutes,  if 
we  are  to  be  in  time  to  meet  the  governess  and 
to  meet  your  friend." 

"We  mustn't  miss  my  friend  on  any  ac- 
count," said  Allan;  "or  the  governess  either, 
of  course.    I'll  tell  the  major." 

Major  Milroy  was  at  that  moment  preparing 
to  mount  the  wooden  watch-tower  of  the  cottage 
to  sec  the  view.  The  ever-useful  Pedgift  vol- 
unteered to  go  up  with  him,  and  rattle  off  all 
the  necessary  local  explanations  in  half  the  time 
which  the  reed-cutter  would  occupy  in  describing 
his  own  neighborhood  to  a  stranger. 

Allan  remained  standing  in  front  of  the  cot- 
tage, more  quiet  and  more  thoughtful  than  usual. 
His  interview  with  young  Pedgift  had  brought 
his  absent  friend  to  his  memory  for  the  first 
time  since  the  picnic  party  had  started.  He 
was  surprised  that  Midwinter,  so  much  in  his 
thoughts  on  all  other  occasions,  should  have 
been  so  long  out  of  his  thoughts  now.  Some- 
thing troubled  him  like  a  sense  of  self-reproach 
as  his  mind  reverted  to  the  faithful  friend  at 
home,  toiling  hard  over  the  steward's  books  in 
his  interests  and  for  his  sake.  "Dear  old  fel- 
low," thought  Allan,  "I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see 
him  at  the  Mere ;  the  day's  pleasure  won't  be 
complete  till  he  joins  us!" 

"Should  I  be  right  or  wrong,  Mr.  Armadale, 
if  I  guessed  that  you  were  thinking  of  some- 
body?" asked  a  voice  softly  behind  him. 

Allan  turned  and  found  the  major's  daugh- 
ter at  his  side.  Miss  Milroy  (not  unmindful 
of  a  certain  tender  interview  which  had  taken 
place  behind  a  carriage)  had  noticed  her  ad- 
mirer standing  thoughtfully  by  himself,  and  had 
determined  on  giving  him  another  opportunity 
w  hile  her  father  and  young  Pedgift  were  at  the 
top  of  the  watch-tower. 

"  You  know  every  thing,"  said  Allan,  smiling. 
"  I  was  thinking  of  somebody." 

Miss  Milroy  stole  a  glance  at  him — a  glance 
of  gentle  encouragement.  There  should  be  but 
one  human  creature  in  Mr.  Armadale's  mind 
after  what  had  passed  between  them  that  morn- 
ing! 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  somebody  too," 
she  said,  half-inviting,  half-repelling  the  com- 
ing avowal.  "If  I  tell  you  the  first  letter  of 
my  Somebody's  name,  will  you  tell  me  the  first 
letter  of  yours  ?" 

"I  will  tell  you  any  thing  you  like,"  rejoined 
Allan  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
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She  still  shrank  coquettishly  from  the  very  never  forgive  him,"  thought  the  major's  daugh- 

subject  that  she  wanted  to  approach.     "Tell  ;  ter.     "To  be  thinking  of  that  ill-bred  wretch 

me  your  letter  first,"  she  said,  in  low  tones,  when  I  was  thinking  of  Mini  and  to  make  DM  all 

looking  away  from  him.  but  confess  it  before  I  found  him  out!  Thank 

Allan  laughed.     "M,"  he  said,  "is  my  first  Heaven  Mr.  Pedgift's  in  the  boat!" 
letter."  I"  1 1 : i  —  frame  of  mind  Miss  Neelic  applied 

She  started  a  little.  Strange  that  he  should  herself  forthwith  to  the  fascination  of  lVdgift 
lie  thinking  of  her  by  her  surname  instead  of  her  and  the  discomfiture  of  Allan.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Pod- 
Christian  name;  but  it  didn't  matter  as  long  as  gift,  how  extremely  clever. and  kind  of  you  to 
he  teat  thinking  of  her.  think  of  showing  us  that  sweet  cottage!  Lone- 

"What  is  your  letter?"  asked  Allan.  ly,  Mr.  Armadale?    I  don't  think  it's  lonely  at 

She  blushed  and  smiled.     "A — if  you  will  all;  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  live  there, 

have  it!"  she  answered,  in  a  reluctant  little  What  would  this  picnic  have  been  without  you, 

whisper.     She  stole  another  look  at  him,  and  Mr.  Pedgift;  you  can't  think  how  1  have  en- 

luxuriously  protracted  her  enjoyment  of  the  joyed  it  since  we  got  into  the  boat.    Cool,  Mr. 

coming  avowal  once  more.     "  How  many  s\l-  Armadale?    What  can  you  possibly  mean  by 

lables  is  the  name  in  ?"  she  asked,  drawing  pat-  saying  it's  cool  ?    It's  the  wannest  evening  w  e'\  e 

terns  shyly  on  the  ground  with  the  end  of  her  had  this  summer.    And  the  music,  Mr.  Pedgift; 

parasol.  how  nice  it  was  of  you  to  bring  your  concertina! 

No  man  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  I  wonder  if  I  could  accompany  you  on  the  pia- 

sex  would  have  been  rash  enough,  in  Allan's  m>?    I  should  so  like  to  try!    Oh  yes,  Mr. 

position,  to  tell  her  the  truth.    Allan,  who  knew  Armadale,  no  doubt  you  meant  to  do  something 

nothing  whatever  of  women's  natures,  and  who  musical  too^ml  1  dare  say  \ou  sing  very  well 

told  the  truth  right  and  left  in  all  mortal  chut-  when  you  k'Wow  the  words;  but,  to  tell  you  the 

gencics,  .answered  as  if  he  bad  been  under  ex-  truth,  I  always  did  and  always  shall  hate  Moore's 

animation  in  a  court  of  justice.  Melodies !" 

"  It's  a  name  in  three  syllables,"  he  said.  Thus,  with  merciless  dexterity  and  manipu- 

"Miss  Milroy's  downcast  eyes  Hashed  up  at  lation.  did  Mi*s  Milrov  work  that  sharpest  fe- 

bim  like  lightning.     "Three!''  she  repented,  in  male  weapon  of  offense,  the  tongue;  ami  thus 

the  blankest  astonishment.  she  would  have  used  it  for  some  time  longer,  if 

Allan  was  too  inveteratcly  straightforward  to  Allan  had  only  show  n  the  necessary  jealousy, 
take  the  warning  even  now.  '-I'm  not  strong  or  if  Pedgift  hail  only  afforded  the  necessary 
at  my  spelling,  I  know,"  he  said,  with  his  easy,  encouragement.  Hut  adverse  fortune  had  de- 
light-hearted laugh.  "Hut  I  don't  think  I'm  creed  that  she  should  select  for  her  victims  two 
w  rong  in  calling  Midw  inter  a  name  in  three  men  essentially  unassailable  under  existing  cir- 
lyllftblM.  I  was  thinking  of  my  friend — but  eunistances.  Allan  was  too  innocent  of  all 
never  mind  my  thoughts.  Tell  me  who  A  is —  knowledge  of  female  subtleties  and  susceptibil- 
U  II  me  who  t/ou  were  thinking  of?"  ities  to  understand  any  thing  except  that  the 

"Of  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  Mr.  Ar-  charming  Neelic  was  unreasonably  out  of  tem- 

madale,  and  I  beg  positively  to  inform  you  of  |>er  with  him  without  the  slightest  cause.  The 

nothing  more!"  wary  Pedgift.  as  became  one  of  the  quick-witted 

With  that  annihilating  answer  the  major's  youth  of  the  present  generation,  submitted  to 

daughter  put  up  her  parasol  ami  walked  back  female  influence,  with  his  eye  fixed  immovably 

by  herself  to  the  boat.  all  the  time  on  his  own  interests.   Many  a  young 

Allan  stood  petrified  with  amazement.     If  man  of  the  past  generation,  who  was  no  fool, 

Miss  Milroy  had  actually  boxed  bis  ears  (and  has  sacrificed  every  thing  for  love.     Not  one 

there  is  no  denying  that  she  had  privately  longed  young  man  in  ten  thousand  of  the  present  gen- 

to  devote  her  hand  to  that  purpose)  he  would  eration,  *j<<j>t  the  fools,  has  sacrificed  a  half- 

hardly  have  felt  more  bewildered  than  he  felt  penny.    The  daughters  of  Eve  still  rise  to  the 

now.     "What  on  earth  have  I  done?"  he  ask-  height  of  their  mothers'  merits,  and  drop  to  the 

cd  himself,  helplessly,  as  the  major  and  young  depth  of  their  mothers'  faults.    But  the  sons  of 

Pedgift  joined  him,  and  the  three  walked  down  Adam,  in  these  latter  days,  are  men  who  would 

together  to  the  water-side.     "I  wonder  what  have  handed  the  famous  apple  back  with  a  bow, 

she'll  say  to  me  next?"  and  a  "Thanks,  no;  it  might  get  me  into  a 

She  said  absolutely  nothing;  she  never  so  scrape."    When  Allan — surprised  and  disap- 

much  as  looked  at  Allan  when  he  took  his  place  pointed  —  moved  away  out  of  Miss  Milroy's 

in  the  boat.    There  she  sat,  with  her  cyes,and  reach  to  the  forward  part  of  the  boat,  Pedgift 

her  complexion  both  much  brighter  than  usual,  Junior  rose  and  followed  him.    "You're  a  very 

taking  the  deepest  interest  in  the  curate's  prog-  nice  girl,"  thought  this  shrewd  and  sensible 

ress  toward  recovery;  in  the  state  of  Mrs.  Pen-  young  man  ;  "but  a  client's  a  client;  and  I  am 

tecost's  spirits;  in  Pedgift  Junior  (for  whom  sorry  to  inform  you,  Miss,  it  won't  do."  He 

she  ostentatiously  made  room  enough  to  let  him  set  himself  at  once  to  rouse  Allan's  spirits  by 

sit  beside  her);  in  the  scenery  and  the  reed-  diverting  his  attention  to  a  new  subject.  There 

cutter's  cottage;  in  every  body  and  every  thing  was  to  be  a  regatta  that  autumn  on  one  of  the 

but  Allan — whom  she  would  have  married  with  Broads,  and  his  client's  opinion  as  a  yachtsman 

the  greatest  pleasure  five  minutes  siuce.     "I'll  might  be  valuable  to  the  committee. 
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"  Something  new,  I  should  think,  to  you, 
Sir,  in  a,  sailing-match  on  fresh  water?"  he 
said,  in  his  most  ingratiatory  manner. 

And  Allan,  instantly  interested,  answered, 
"  Quite  new.    Do  tell  me  about  it !" 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  party,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  boat,  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to  confirm 
Mrs.  Pentecost's  doubts  whether  the  hilarity  of 
the  picnic  would  last  the  day  out.  PoorNeelie's 
natural  feeling  of  irritation  under  the  disap- 
pointment which  Allan's  awkwardness  had  in- 
flicted on  her  was  now  exasperated  into  silent 
and  settled  resentment  by  her  own  keen  sense 
of  humiliation  and  defeat. 

The  major  had  relapsed  into  his  habitually 
dreamy,  absent  manner;  his  mind  was  turning 
monotonously  with  the  wheels  of  his  clock.  The 
curate  still  secluded  his  indigestion  from  public 
view  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  cabin  ;  and 
the  curate's  mother,  with  a  second  dose  ready  at 
a  moment's  notice,  sat  on  guard  at  the  door. 
Women  of  Mrs.  Pentecost's  age  and  character 
generally  enjoy  their  own  bad  spirits.  "This," 
sighed  the  old  lady,  wagging  her  head  with  a 
smile  of  sour  satisfaction,  "is  what  you  call  a 
day's  pleasure,  is  it?  Ah,  what  fools  we  all 
were  to  leave  our  comfortable  homes!" 

Meanwhile  the  boat  floated  smoothly  along 
the  windings  of  the  watery  labyrinth  which  lay 
between  the  two  Broads.  The  view  on  either 
side  was  now  limited  to  nothing  but  intermina- 
ble rows  of  reeds.  Not  a  sound  was  heard,  far 
or  near  ;  not  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  cultivated 
or  inhabited  land  appeared  any  where.  "A 
trillc  dreary  hereabouts,  Mr.  Armadale,"  said 
the  ever-cheerful  Pedgit't.  "But  we  are  just 
out  of  it  now.  Look  ahead,  Sir!"  Here  we  are 
at  Hurle  Mere." 

The  reeds  opened  back  on  the  right  hand  and 
the  left,  and  the  boat  glided  suddenly  into  the 
wide  circle  of  a  pool.  Bound  the  nearer  half  of 
the  circle  the  eternal  re,eds  still  fringed  the 
margin  of  the  water.  Round  the  farther  half 
the  land  appeared  again — here,  rolling  back 
from  the  pool  in  desolate  sand-hills;  there, 
rising  above  it  in  a  sweep  of  grassy  shore.  At 
one  point  the  ground  was  occupied  by  a  planta- 
tion, and  at  another  by  the  outbuildings  of  a 
lonely  old  red-brick  house,  with  a  strip  of  by- 
road near,  that  skirted  the  garden-wall  and 
ended  at  the  pool.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the 
clear  heaven,  and  the  water,  where  the  sun's  re- 
flection failed  to  tinge  it,  was  beginning  to  look 
black  and  cold.  The  solitude  that  had  been 
soothing  the  silence  that  had  fell  like  an  en- 
chantment on  the  other  Broad  in  the  day's  vig- 
orous prime,  was  a  solitude  that  saddened  here 
— a  silence  that  struck  cold,  in  the  stillness  and 
melancholy  of  the  day's  decline. 

The  course  of  the  boat  was  directed  across 
the  Mere  to  a  creek  in  the  grassy  shore.  One 
or  two  of  the  little  flat-bottomed  punts  peculiar 
to  the  Broads  lay  in  the  creek ;  and  the  reed- 
cutters  to  whom  the  punts  belonged,  surprised 
at  the  appearance  of  strangers,  came  out,  staring 
silently,  from  behind  an  angle  of  the  old  garden- 


wall.  Not  another  sign  of  life  was  visible  any 
where.  No  pony-chaise  had  been  seen  by  the 
reed-cutters  ;  no  stranger,  either  man  or  woman, 
had  approached  the  shores  of  Hurle  Mere  that 
day. 

Young  Pedgift  took  another  look  at  his  watch, 
and  addressed  himself  to  Miss  Milroy.  "You 
may,  or  may  not,  see  the  governess  when  you 
get  back  to  Thorpe-Ambrose,"  he  said;  "but 
as  the  time  stands  now  you  won't  see  her  here. 
You  know  best,  Mr.  Armadale,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  Allan,  "  whether  your  friend  is  to  be  de- 
pended on  to  keep  his  appointment  ?" 

"  I  am  certain  he  is  to  be  depended  on,"  re- 
plied Allan,  looking  about  him  in  unconcealed 
disappointment  at  Midwinter's  absence. 

"  Very  good,"  pursued  Pedgift  Junior.  "If 
we  light  the  fire  for  our  gipsy  tea-making  on  the 
open  ground  there,  your  friend  may  find  us  out, 
Sir,  by  the  smoke.  That's  the  Indian  dodge 
for  picking  up  a  lost  man  on  the  prairie;  Miss 
Milroy  —  and  it's  pretty  nearly  wild  enough 
(isn't  it?)  to  be  a  prairie  here!" 

There  are  some  temptations  —  principally 
those  of  the  smaller  kind — which  it  is  not  in 
the  defensive  capacity  of  human  nature  to  resist. 
The  temptation  to  direct  tlie  whole  force  of  her  in- 
fluence, as  the  one  young  lady  of  the  party,  toward 
the  instant  overthrow  of  Allan's  arrangement 
for  meeting  his  friend,  was  too  much  for  the 
major's  daughter.  She  turned  on  the  smiling 
Pedgift  with  a  look  which  ought  to  have  over- 
whelmed him.  But  who  ever  overwhelmed  a 
solicitor? 

"I  think  it's  the  most  lonely,  dreary,  hideous 
place  I  ever  saw  in  my  life !"  said  Miss  Neelie. 
"If  you  insist  on  making  tea  here,  Mr.  Ped- 
gift, don't  make  any  for  me.  No !  I  shall  stop 
in  the  boat;  and  though  I  am  absolutely  dying 
with  thirst,  I  shall  touch  nothing  till  we  get 
back  again  to  the  other  Broad !" 

The  major  opened  his  lips  to  remonstrate. 
To  his  daughter's  infinite  delight  Mrs.  Pente- 
cost rose  from  her  seat  before  he  could  say  a 
word,  and,  after  surveying  the  whole  landward 
prospect,  and  seeing  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
vehicle  any  where,  asked  indignantly  whether 
they  were  going  all  the  way  back  again  to  the 
place  where  they  had  left  the  carriages  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  On  ascertaining  that  this 
was,  in  fact,  the  arrangement  proposed;  and 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  car- 
riages could  not  have  been  ordered  round  to 
Hurle  Mere  without,  in  the  first  instance,  send- 
ing them  the  whole  of  the  way  back  to  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  Mrs.  Pentecost  (speaking  in  her  son's 
interests)  instantly  declared  that  no  earthly 
power  should  induce  her  to  be  out  on  the  water 
after  dark.  "Call  me  a  boat?"  cried  the  old 
lady,  in  great  agitation.  "Wherever  there's 
water  there's  a  night  mist,  and  wherever  there's 
a  night  mist  my  son  Samuel  catches  cold. 
Don't  talk  to  me  about  your  moonlight  and  your 
tea-making — you're  all  mad !  Hi !  you  two 
men  there!"  cried  Mrs.  Pentecost,  hailing  the 
silent  reed-cutters  on  shore.    "Sixpence  apiece 
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for  you,  if  you'll  take  rae  and  my  son  back  in  j  Left  by  himself  Allan  lit  a  cigar  and  took  ■ 
your  boat !"  turn  backward  and  forward  on  the  shore.    "  She 

Before  young  Pedgift  could  interfere  Allan  might  have  said  a  word  to  me  at  parting!*'  he 
himself  settled  the  difficulty  this  time  with  per-  I  thought.  M  I've  done  every  thing  for  the  best : 
feet  patience  and  good  temper.  I've  as  good  as  told  her  how  fond  of  her  I  am. 

"  I  can't  think,  Mrs.  Pentecost,  of  your  going  and  this  is  the  way  she  treats  me  !"  He  stop]  ed. 
back  in  any  boat  but  the  boat  you  have  come  out  and  stood  looking  absently  at  the  sinking  sun 
in,"  he  said.  "There  is  not  the  least  need  (as  and  the  fast-darkening  waters  of  the  Mere.  Some 
vou  and  Miss  Milroy  don't  like  the  place)  for  any  inscrutable  influence  in  the  scene  forced  its  way 
body  to  go  on  shore  here  but  me.  I  must  goon  steadily  into  his  mind,  and  diverted  his  thoughts 
shore;  my  friend  Midwinter  never  broke  his  from  Miss  Milroy  to  his  absent  frk  ikI.  He  start- 
promise  to  me  yet ;  and  I  can't  consent  to  leave  cd,  and  looked  about  him. 
Hurlc  Merc  as  long  as  there's  a  chance  of  his  The  reed-cutters  had  gone  back  to  their  re- 
kecping  his  appointment  But  there's  not  the  treat  behind  the  angle  of  the  wall,  not  a  living 
least  reason  in  the  world  why  I  should  stand  in  creature  was  visible,  not  a  sound  rose  any  where 
the  way  on  that  account.  You  have  the  major  along  the  dreary  shore.  Even  Allan's  spirits 
and  Mr.  Pedgift  to  take  care  of  you;  and  you  began  to  get  depressed.  It  was  nearly  an  hour 
•  •an  get  back  to  the  carriages  ln-fore  dark,  if  you  after  the  time  when  Midwinter  had  promised  to 
gO  at  once.  I  will  wait  here,  nnd  give  my  friend  be  at  Hurlc  Mere.  He  had  himself  arranged  to 
half  an  hour  more — and  then  I  can  follow  you  walk  to  the  jh>o1  (with  a  stable-boy  from  Thorpe- 
in  one  of  the  reed-cutter's  boats.''  Ambrose  as  his  guide),  by  lanes  and  foot-paths 

"That's  the  most  sensible  thing.  Mr.  Anna-  which  shortened  the  distance  by  the  road.  The 
dale,  you've  said  to-day,"  remarked  Mrs.  Pente-  boy  knew  the  country  well,  and  Mi  hviuti  r  washa- 
eost,  seating  herself  again  in  a  violent  hurry,  bitually  punctual  at  all  his  ap|H»intments.  Had 
"Tell  them  to  be  quick  !"  cried  the  old  lady,  any  thing  gone  wrong  nt  Thorj>e-Ainl'io  e?  Had 
shaking  her  list  at  the  boatmen.  "Tell  them  some  uccident  happened  on  the  way?  Determ- 
to  be  quick!"  in-  d  to  remain  n  >  \>>i\y*  r  doubting  and  idling 

Allan  gave  the  necessary  direction*;,  and  by  himself,  Allan  made  tip  his  mind  to  walk 
stepped  on  shore.  The  wary  Pedgift  (sticking  Inland  from  the  Mere,  on  the  chance  ot  meeting 
fast  to  his  client)  tried  tO  follow.  *     his  friend.    Be  wenl  round  at  once  to  tin- angle 

"We  can't  leave  you  lure  alone,  Sir,"  he   in  the  wall,  and  asked  one  of  the  tvcd-<  utters  to 
*aid,  protesting  eagerly  in  a  whisper.     "Let   show  him  the  foot-path  to  Thorpe-Ambrose, 
the  major  take  care  of  the  ladies,  and  let  me       The  man  led  him  away  from  the  road,  and 
keep  you  company  at  the  Merc."  pointed  to  a  bareh  -|  erceptiblc  break  in  the  out- 

"No,  no!"  said  Allan,  pressing  him  back,  er  trees  of  the  plantation.  After  pausing  for 
"They're  all  in  low  spirits  on  board.  If  you  one  more  useless  look  round  him,  Allan  turn- 
D  ant  to  be  of  service  to  me,  stop  like  a  good  ed  his  back  on  the  Mere  and  made  for  the 
fellow  where  you  are,  and  do  your  best  to  keep  trees. 

the  thing  going."  For  a  few  paces  the  path  ran  straight  through 
He  wave  1  his  hand,  and  the  men  pushed  the  the  plantation.  Thence  it  took  a  sudden  turn 
boat  off  from  the  shore.  The  others  all  waved  through  the  thickening  tic  s — and  the  water  and 
their  hands  in  return  except  the  major's  daujh-  t!  p«  n  <•< >untiy  became  both  Inst  to  \  iew.  Al- 
ter, who  sat  apart  from  the  rest,  with  her  face  Ian  steadily  followed  the  gra  y  tm<  L  b<  i  i.  him, 
hidden  under  her  parasol.  The  tears  stood  thick  seeing  nothing  and  hearing  nothing,  until  he 
in  Neelie's  eyes.  Her  last  angry  feeling  against  came  to  another  winding  of  the  path.  Turn- 
Allan  died  out,  and  her  heart  went  back  to  him  ing  in  the  new  direction,  he  saw  dimly  a  human 
penitently  the  moment  he  left  the  boat.  "How  figure  sitting  alone  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
good  he  is  to  us  all!"  she  thought,  "and  what  trees-.  Two  steps  nearer  were  enough  to  make 
a  WIBtch  I  am!"  She  got  up  with  even- gen-  the  figure  familiar  to  him.  "Midwinter!"  he 
erous  impulse  in  her  nature  urging  her  to  make  exclaimed,  in  astonishment.  "This  is  not  the 
atonement  to  him.  She  got  up.  reckless  of  ap-  place  where  I  was  to  meet  you  !  "What  are  you 
pcaranccs,  and  looked  after  him  with  eager  eyes  waiting  for  here?" 

and  Hushed  cheeks,  as  he  stood  alone  on  the  I     Midwinter  rose  without  answering.  The  even- 
shore.     "Don't  be  long.  Mr.  Armadale  !"  she   ing  dimness  among  the  trees,  which  obscured  his 
mid,  with  a  desperate  disregard  of  what  the  rest  face,  made  his  silence  doubly  perplexing, 
of  the  company  thought  of  her.  Allan  went  on  eagerly  questioning  him.   "  I)i<l 

The  boat  was  already  far  out  in  the  water,  !  you  come  here  by  yourself?"  he  asked.  "I 
and  with  all  Neelie's  resolution  the  words  were  thought  the  boy  was  to  guide  you  ?" 
spoken  in  a  faint  little  voice  which  failed  to  I  This  time  Midwinter  answered,  but  in  a 
reach  Allan's  ears.  The  one  sound  he  heard,  strangely  reluctant,  irritatiDg  way.  "  When 
as  the  boat  gained  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  we  got  as  far  as  these  trees,"  he  said,  "I  sent 
Mere,  and  disappeared  slowly  among  the  reeds,  the  boy  back.  He  told  me  I  was  close  to  the 
was  the  sound  of  the  concertina.  The  indefati-  place,  and  couldn't  miss  it." 
gable  Pedgift  was  keeping  things  going — evi-  "What  made  you  stop  here  when  he  left 
dently  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Pentecost —  you?"  reiterated  Allan.  "Why  didn't  you 
by  performing  a  sacred  melody.  ;  walk  on?" 
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"  Don't  despise  me,  Allan,"  answered  the  oth- 
er, "I  hadn't  the  courage  !" 

"  Not  the  courage!"  repeated  Allan.  He 
paused  a  moment.  "Oh,  I  know!"  he  re- 
sumed, putting  his  hand  gayly  on  Midwinter's 
shoulder.  "  You're  still  shy  of  the  Milroys. 
What  nonsense,  when  I  told  you  myself  that 
your  peace  was  made  at  the  cottage!" 

"  I  wasn't  thinking,  Allan,  of  your  friends  at 
the  cottage.  The  truth  is,  I'm  hardly  myself 
to-day.  I  am  ill  and  unnerved ;  trifles  startle 
me."  lie  stopped,  and  shrunk  away,  under  the 
anxious  scrutiny  of  Allan's  eyes.  "  If  you  will 
have  it,"  he  burst  out  abruptly,  "  the  horror  of 
that  night  on  board  the  Wreck  has  got  me  again  ; 
there's  a  dreadful  oppression  on  my  head ;  there's 
B  dreadful  sinking  at  my  heart — I'm  afraid  of 
something  happening  to  us,  if  we  don't  part  be- 
fore the  day  is  out.  I  can't  break  my  promise 
to  you  ;  for  God's  sake  release  me  from  it,  and 
let  me  go  back  ?" 

Remonstrance,  to  any  one  who  knew  Mid- 
winter, was  plainly  useless  at  that  moment. 
Allan  humored  him.  "Come  out  of  this  dark, 
airless  place,"  he  said;  "and  we'll  talk  about 
it.  The  water  and  the  open  sky  are  within  a 
stone's-throw  of  us.  I  hate  a  wood  in  the  even- 
ing— it  even  gives  me  the  horrors.  You  have 
been  working  too  hard  over  the  steward's  books. 
Come  and  breathe  freely  in  the  blessed  open 
air." 

Midwinter  stopped,  considered  for  a  moment, 
and  suddenly  submitted. 

"You're  right,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  wrong, 
as  usual.  I'm  wasting  time  and  distressing 
you  to  no  purpose.  What  folly  to  ask  you  to 
let  me  go  back !    Suppose  you  had  said  ves?" 

"Well?"  asked  Allan. 

"Well,"  repeated  Midwinter,  "something 
would  have  happened  at  the  first  step  to  stop 
me — that's  all.    Come  on." 

They  walked  together  in  silence  on  the  way 
to  the  Mere. 

At  the  last  turn  in  the  path  Allan's  cigar 
went  out.  While  he  stopped  to  light  it  again 
Midwinter  walked  on  before  him,  and  vas  the 
first  to  come  in  sight  of  the  open  ground. 

Allan  had  just  kindled  the  match,  when,  to 
his  surprise,  his  friend  came  back  to  him  round 
the  turn  in  the  path.  There  was  light  enough 
to  show  objects  more  clearly  in  this  part  of  the 
plantation.  The  match,  as  Midwinter  faced 
him,  dropped  on  that  instant  from  Allan's  hand. 

"  Good  God!"  he  cried,  starting  back,  "you 
look  as  you  looked  on  board  the  Wreck !" 

Midwinter  held  up  his  hand  for  silence.  He 
spoke  with  his  wild  eyes  riveted  on  Allan's  face, 
with  his  white  lips  close  at  Allan's  ear. 

"  You  remember  how  I  looked,'''  he  answered, 
in  a  whisper.  "Do  you  remember  what  I  said 
when  you  and  the  doctor  were  talking  of  the 
Dream  ?" 

"I  have  forgotten  the  Dream,"  said  Allan. 

As  he  made  that  answer  Midwinter  took  his 
hand  and  led  him  round  the  last  turn  in  the 
path. 


"Do  you  remember  it  now?"  he  asked,  and 
|  pointed  to  the  Mere. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  cloudless  west- 
ward heaven.  The  waters  of  the  Mere  lay  be- 
neath, tinged  red  by  the  dying  light.  The  open 
country  stretched  away,  darkening  drearily  al- 
ready on  the  right  hand  and  the  left.  And  on 
the  near  margin  of  the  pool,  where  all  had  been 
solitude  before,  there  now  stood,  fronting  the 
sunset,  the  figure  of  a  Woman. 

The  two  Armadales  stood  together  in  silence, 
and  looked  at  the  lonely  figure  and  the  dreary 
view. 

Midwinter  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Your  own  eyes  have  seen  it,"  he  said. 
"Now  look  at  your  own  words." 

He  opened  the  narrative  of  the  Dream  and 
held  it  under  Allan's  eyes.  His  finger  pointed 
to  the  lines  which  recorded  the  first  Vision  ;  his 
voice,  sinking  lower  and  lower,  repeated  the 
words : 

"The  sense  came  to  me  of  being  left  alone 
in  the  darkness. 
"I  waited. 

"The  darkness  opened  and  showed  me  the 
vision — as  in  a  picture — of  a  broad,  lonely  pool, 
surrounded  by  open  ground.  Above  the  far- 
ther margin  of  the  pool  I  saw  the  cloudless 
western  sky,  red  with  the  light  of  sunset. 

"  On  the  near  margin  of  the  pool  there  stood 
the  Shadow  of  a  Woman." 

He  ceased,  and  let  the  hand  which  held  the 
manuscript  drop  to  his  side.  The  other  hand 
pointed  to  the  lonely  figure,  standing  with  its 
back  turned  on  them,  fronting  the  setting  sun. 

"There,"  he  said,  "  stands  the  living  Woman, 
in  the  Shadow's  place !  There  speaks  the  first 
of  the  dream-warnings  to  you  and  to  me !  Let 
the  future  time  find  us  still  together — and  the 
second  figure  that  stands  in  the  Shadow's  place 
will  be  Mine." 

Even  Allan  was  silenced  by  the  terrible  cer- 
tainty of  conviction  with  which  he  spoke. 

In  the  pause  that  followed  the  figure  at  the 
pool  moved,  and  walked  slowly  away  round  the 
margin  of  the  shore.  Allan  stepped  out  beyond 
the  last  of  the  trees,  and  gained  a  wider  view 
of  the  open  ground.  The  first  object  that  met 
his  eyes  was  the  pony-chaise  from  Thorpe-Am- 
brose. 

He  turned  back  to  Midwinter  with  a  laugh 
of  relief.  "  What  nonsense  have  you  been  talk- 
ing?" he  said.  "And  what  nonsense  have  I 
been  listening  to?    It  is  the  governess  at  last." 

Midwinter  made  no  reply.  Allan  took  him 
by  the  arm  and  tried  to  lead  him  on.  He  re- 
leased himself  suddenly,  and  seized  Allan  with 
both  hands — holding  him  back  from  the  figure 
at  the  pool  as  he  had  held  him  back  from  the 
cabin-door  on  the  deck  of  the  timber  ship.  Once 
again  the  effort  was  in  vain.  Once  again  Allan 
broke  away  as  easily  as  he  had  broken  away  in 
the  past  time. 

"One  of  us  must  speak  to  her,"  he  said. 
"And  if  you  won't,  I  will." 

He  had  only  advanced  a  few  steps  toward  the 
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Mere  when  he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  a 
voice  faintly  calling  after  him,  once  and  once 
only,  the  word  Farewell.  He  stopped,  with  a 
feeling  of  uneasy  surprise,  and  looked  round. 

"  Was  that  you,  Midwinter?"  he  asked. 

There  was  no  answer.  After  hesitating  a 
moment  more  Allan  returned  to  the  plantation. 
Midwinter  was  gone. 

He  looked  hack  at  the  pool,  douhtful  in  the 
new  emergen<  y  what  to  do  next.  The  lonely 
figure  had  altered  its  course  in  the  interval :  it 
had  turned  and  was  advancing  toward  the  trees. 
Allan  had  heen  evidently  either  heard  or  seen. 
Ir  was  impossihlc  to  leave  a  woman  unbefriend- 
cd  in  that  helpless  position  ami  in  tliat  solitary 
place.  For  the  second  time  Allan  went  out 
from  the  trees  to  meet  her. 

As  he  came  within  sight  of  her  face  he 
stopped  in  ungovernable  astonishment.  The 
sudden  revelation  of  her  beauty,  as  she  smiled 
and  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  susj>ended  the 
movement  in  Ins  limbs  and  the  words  on  his 
lips.  A  vague  douht  beset  him  whether  it  was 
the  governess  after  all. 

He  roused  himself;  and,  advancing  a  few 
paces,  mentioned  hi*  name.  "May  I  a*k,"  he 
added,  "if  1  have  the  pleasure — " 

The  lady  met  him  easily  and  gracefully  half- 
way. 

44  Major  Milrny's  governess,"  she  said.  44  Miss 
Cwilt." 

GULL'S  BLUFF. 

CAPTAIN  SWITZEL  found  the  hero  of  this 
story  on  a  wreck  which  he  met  floating  over 
the  Atlantic,  in  company  with  a  howling  dng, 
and  a  few  fow  ls,  still  alive  and  imprisoned  in  a 
hasket-like  coop,  which  had  become  immovably 
jammed  ui  the  gangwav  as  it  was  on  the  point 
.  f  rolling  overboard. 

"It  is  a  Danish  brig, "  said  Captain  Switzel 
when  he  boarded  the  hulk.  "Where  do  you 
hail  from,  youngster?" 

For  answer  our  hero,  a  l>ov,  seized  the  dog 
by  the  neck  and  turned  a  somersault  with  him 
into  the  Captain's  boat. 

"  He  can't  talk  any  thing  but  lingo,"  said  one 
of  the  oarsmen,  making  room  for  him,  44  and  he's 
most  a-perished  ;  his  lips  are  cracked  open  and 
black  Rfl  whale  skin." 

Captain  Switzel  hastily  investigated  the  hold, 
which  contained  grain,  and  then  ordered  his  men 
to  pull  back  to  his  vessel. 

44 1  have  only  caught  a  Tartar  for  my  pains," 
he  remarked,  giving  the  boy  a  sideway  look. 

"A  human  being,  Cap'n,  is  a  human  being," 
said  the  oarsman  who  had  just  spoken. 

"He's  a  foreigner,"  was  the  reply.  "  For- 
eigners that  I've  come  across  in  all  the  ports  I 
ever  sailed  into  have  proved  rascals." 

44  Blast  such  rheterick  as  this  'ere  !"  muttered 
a  red-shirted  young  fellow  near  the  boy.  "  The 
Cap'n  is  an  old  bacheldor,  and  has  no  more  feel- 
in'  than  an  ostrich's  egg,  and  don't  know  human 
uatur  either. " 


The  boy  looked  about  him,  aware  that  he  was 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  rough  men  who  had 
risen  from  the  rough  sea  for  his  salvation,  but 
said  nothing  till  the  boat  ground  against  the 
hull  of  Captain  Switzels  Indiaman.  Somebodv 
gave  him  a  rude  hoist,  which  landed  him  on 
the  deck;  then  he  looked  down  into  t lie  boat 
and  called,  in  a  faint,  hoarse  voice,  44  Dag!" 

The  dog  was  tossed  up;  but  before  the  boat 
was  hoisted  the  boy  had  fallen  in  a  heap,  face, 
hands,  and  feet  together,  as  if  the  motives  which 
had  hitherto  kept  them  separate  and  individual 
members  had  vanished.  Captain  Switzel  pu  ked 
him  up  as  if  he  had  been  a  bunch  of  oakum,  and 
carried  him  below.  In  a  few  days  he  reappear- 
ed on  deck,  a  handsome,  yellow-haired  Scandi- 
navian, dressed  in  a  suit  from  the  slop  chest, 
with  a  man's  dirk  in  his  leather  belt.  Having 
made  the  impression  upon  the  crew  that  his 
name  was  "  Lorson,"  he  wisely  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt of  talking  in  his  own  language,  except  to 
his  dog,  nnd  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Captain  Swit/tl's  English,  which  was  not  as 
pure  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  not  been 
mixed  with  an  idiom  derived  from  a  Dutch 
grandfather;  for,  in  spite  of  the  Captain's  con- 
tempt f.»r  foreigners,  this  remote  relative  was 
born  in  Amsterdam,  though  he  had  recently 
l*-eu  buried  as  nil  American  veteran  of  the  War 
of  ls|i». 

Captain  Switzel  was  outward-bound  when  he 
rescind  Eor><<n  from  the  jaws  of  the  sea;  upon 
this  fact,  perhaps,  depended  the  consequence* 
of  the  lives  of  both.  The  Captain  Idying  i>  > 
long  on  the  shores  of  Sumatra,  w eighing  pQ] -per 
and  cheating  the  natives,  caught  the  coast  fever, 
and  sailed  away  with  it  seething  in  his  blood, 
together  w  ith  a  splendid  i  argo.  A  terrible  calm 
befell  the  ship  before  Ids  fever  reached  its  height. 
As  the  crew  said,  the  water  rotted  —  the  honor 
of  cm  iti<n  was  visible  in  its  viscid  depths.  All 
that  the  crew  s;l\\ — the  breeding,  formless,  float- 
ing monsters — the  Captain  felt  in  his  brain,  and 
at  last  his  reason  lied.  The  mate  bad  dosed  him 
from  the  crude  medicine  chest  and  bled  him  in 
vain  ;  nothing  remained  to  be  done,  the  maf 
concluded,  but  to  lash  the  patient  in  his  berth 
and  leave  him.  Lorson  cut  the  lashings  and 
pledged  his  word  to  the  mate  that  the  sick  man 
should  do  no  mischief  above  or  Ik.1ow.  By  a 
serene,  active  care,  a  patient,  acute  watchful- 
ness, the  Captain  was  brought  back  to  the  con- 
fines of  reason  and  convalescence. 

The  day  he  reassumed  the  command  the  Cap- 
tain christened  the  boy  to  whom  he  owed  his 
life,  as  his  adopted  son,  by  breaking  a  bottle  of 
wine  over  his  head,  and  declaring  that  his  name 
was  Lorson  Switzel.  The  young  sailor  men- 
tioned before,  who  was  of  a  romantic  turn,  af- 
firmed that  this  time  the  u  Cap'n's  rheterick" 
was  all  right,  and  congratulated  Lorson  upon 
having  a  father  fall  to  him  with  plenty  of  rocks. 

When  the  ship  arrived  in  Selhavcn,  its  des- 
tination and  the  Captain's  home,  he  made  ar- 
rangements immediately  with  the  preceptor  of 
the  Selhaven  Academy,  by  which  Lorson  en- 
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tared  into  his  family  as  a  boarder,  and  into  the 
Academy  U  R  pupil.  With  injunctions  on  the 
part  of  the  Captain,  and  tears  on  the  part  of 
Lorson,  they  separated,  one  to  go  to  Calcutta, 
and  the  other  to  go  through  the  gates  of  knowl- 
edge which  stood  uninvitingly  open. 

In  eighteen  months  the  Captain  returned  to 
find  his  adopted  son  as  tall  as  himself,  more 
bashful,  and  not  very  learned.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  long  period  of  the  Captain's  sea- 
faring life — for  he  was  now  thirty-five — he  felt 
tempted  to  remain  on  shore,  lie  yielded  to 
that  temptation  and  another;  for  during  the 
year  he  remained  at  home  he  fell  in  love  with 
and  married  a  girl  sixteen  years  old,  whose  oc- 
cupation was  that  of  a  dress-maker,  and  whose 
position  that  of  an  orphan.  She  was  making  a 
dress  for  the  preceptor's  wife  when  he  first  saw 
her,  as  he  happened  to  call  at  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  chatting  with  Lorson.  He  observed  her 
closely  from  behind  his  cigar,  and  asked  Lorson 
where  she  came  from  and  who  were  her  relatives. 

"Oh,  Mary  Hoyle!"  Lorson  replied,  careless- 
ly; "  she  came  from  nowhere,  as  I  did.  She  was 
in  the  school  last  summer,  paid  her  board  and 
tuition  by  sewing  all  night  for  old  Mrs.  ISroek 
and  several  others;  but  she  is  a  bad  scholar  for 
all  that." 

"Pooh!"  replied  the  Captain,  "what  dilfer- 
ence  does  that  make  ?  She  is  handsome.  I 
am  glad  she  has  no  friends.'' 

"  Lorson  smiled,  smoothed  his  peachy  cheek, 
without  comprehending  his  friend's  intention, 
till  he  felt  a  nip  on  the  said  cheek,  and  heard 
the  sharp  whisper, 

"  Shall  you  be  jealous  ?" 

"  She  is  just  my  age,"  Lorson  answered. 

The  Captain  reddened,  and  said,  hastily, 
"  You  will  not  be  obliged  to  call  her  mother." 

They  both  laughed  then,  and  as  soon  as  Lor- 
son found  an  opportunity  he  told  Mary  that  she 
had  made  a  conquest  of  the  Captain,  who  was 
not  an  old  man,  after  all !  Mary  blushed  at  the 
news,  looked  proudly  at  Lorson,  and  resumed 
her  sewing.  She  allowed  the  Captain,  how- 
ever, at  his  first  approach,  to  perceive  that  her 
inclination  was  favorable  toward  him.  They 
were  married  without  any  courtship,  and  the 
honey-moon  was  a  brief  one,  for  the  bridegroom 
was  under  sailing  orders  at  the  time  of  his  pro- 
posal. Lorson  accompanied  him  on  the  voyage, 
for  it  was  time  for  him  to  commence  the  pro- 
fession intended  for  him  by  his  patron.  The 
voyage  was  not  a  happy  one  to  Captain  Switzcl ; 
the  sea  had  lost  its  charm.  He  vowed  to  Lor- 
son that,  once  on  dry  land,  he  would  never  lose 
sight  of  it  again  ;  he  would  select  some  business 
within  reach  of  a  post-office  at  least,  and  Lor- 
son, who  was  in  no  danger  of  being  "  spliced" 
for  years  to  come,  should  take  his  place  in  the 
ship  as  soon  as  the  owners  would  consent.  At 
home  he  found  Mary  as  much  disgusted  with 
her  life  in  Selhaven  as  he  was  with  his  at  sea. 
Whether  she  had  pined  for  him,  or  whether  she 
missed  the  enjoyment  of  her  labors  and  her 
struggles  with  her  small  gains  as  dress-maker,  or 


was  disappointed  at  not  being  admitted  as  an 
equal  into  the  maritime  aristocracy  of  the  old 
town  which  had  a  feudal  tenure  on  the  sea,  from 
having  devoted  a  long  ancestry  to  all  sorts  of 
crusades  upon  its  domain  between  pole  and  pole, 
she  did  not  confess  to  her  husband ;  but  she  en- 
tered into  his  scheme  of  changing  their  manner 
of  living  with  alacrity.  He  cast  about  for  a  new 
employment,  and  a  new  spot  to  reside  in,  and 
found  them  at  hand.  The  geography  of  the 
country  and  its  resources  were  rendered  by  for- 
tune favorable  to  his  aspirations.  To  the  west, 
outside  of  Selhaven  Bay,  stretched  a  range  of 
islands.  He  bought  the  outermost  one  of  the 
range,  a  mile  or  so  in  extent,  upon  which  salt- 
works had  been  established  for  years.  Where 
the  island  was  the  widest,  and  the  ground  flat, 
a  house  stood,  which  was  occupied  by  the  owner 
of  the  salt-works,  who  was  glad  to  exchange  his 
property  for  the  Captain's  in  Selhaven.  To 
watch  the  vats,  export  the  salt  therefrom  in 
the  sehooner  which  he  added  to  his  purchase 
for  this  purpose,  and  live  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness with  Mary,  was  Captain  Switzel's  intention 
and  desire.  The  sea  winds,  though  they  might 
not  rock  his  habitation,  would  still  give  him 
their  familiar  roar,  and  the  endless  procession 
of  waves  would  pass  before  his  vision,  in  their 
endeavor  to  compass  the  horizon,  as  uninter- 
ruptedly as  when  he  rode  with  them  in  his  ship. 
Vague  pictures  of  freedom,  chickens,  plain  dress- 
es, odd  hours  for  eating  and  sleeping,  and  a 
sense  of  constant  protection,  flitted  in  and  out 
of  Mary's  mind;  and  so  both  were  in  a  state  of 
satisfaction.  On  the  day  of  Lorson's  departure 
in  the  Orizambo,  as  second  mate,  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  island.  From  the  bluff  which 
faced  the  ocean  they  watched  his  sails  vanishing 
with  sunset  below  the  horizon.  "The  deep 
moaned  round  with  many  voices"  as  it  darkened 
in  the  rising  breeze.  The  captain  sighed  with 
the  feeling  which  some  inexorable  association 
gave  him,  when  he  turned  toward  Mary,  and 
took  her  hand  to  walk  homeward.  With  a 
touch  of  homesickness  she  sought  the  room  at 
the  back  of  the  house  nearest  the  Selhaven 
shore,  and  looked  from  the  window  toward  it. 
Its  line  of  deep  woods,  which  hid  the  town,  rose 
firmly  in  the  pale  eastern  sky — self-supporting, 
yet  companionable ;  a  strip  of  sea,  more  than  a 
mile  in  width,  rippled  softly  between  them  and 
the  white  beach  but  a  few  rods  from  where  she 
stood.  A  bed  of  sedge  spread  above  it  as  far 
as  the  rail-fence  which  divided  soil  and  sand. 
Her  eyes  traveled  slowly  from  the  woods  across 
the  water,  the  beach,  sand,  and  sedge,  and  rest- 
ed within  the  fence.  The  grass  was  lush  and 
verdant,  she  saw  ;  whether  she  could  not  have  a 
garden,  was  the  thought  which  impelled  her  out 
of  doors  again,  and  which  made  her  forget  Lor- 
son. She  discovered  a  primrose-bush  full  of 
buds  on  one  side  of  the  door,  and  on  the  other 
a  squat,  sturdy,  lilac -bush,  with  mound -like 
fortifications  of  mould  about  its  roots.  With 
these  discoveries  she  interrupted  the  tranquil 
smoke  of  the  Captain's  cigar,  and  their  discourse 
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the  first  evening  concerned  a  garden  and  the  i 
improvement  of  the  salt  farm.  Mary  obliter- 
ated the  old  name  of  the  island,  "Gull's  Bluff," 
and  renamed  it  "Crusoe,"  inasmuch  as  there 
was  no  resemblance  to  that  ingenious  navigator's 
retreat — not  even  in  the  jxjint  of  solitude,  for 
the  Captain  had  with  him  a  hired  man  and  a  boy; 
and  she  had  taken  into  her  service  Katy  Brown, 
a  sailor's  widow,  who  had  been  long  befriended  , 
by  the  Switzels.  Lorson,  tossing  round  half  the 
world,  pushing  in  and  out  its  great  commercial 
ports,  with  "  the  hopes  that  make  us  men,''  felt 
upon  his  return,  during  the  second  summer 
of  their  abode  at  Crusoe,  as  if  he  had  gone  into 
a  pre-natal  state — the  dim,  early  dawn  of  a  life 
which  CO  old  but  usher  a  dim,  lute  twilight,  and 
so  Vanish  Without  leaving  a  vestige.  He  saw. 
however,  that  they  possessed  the  sedate  content 
which  fills  the  mind  of  those  who  have  volun- 
tarily gone  adrift  from  society,  yet  who  people 
a  solitary  life  with  the  habits  of  civilization. 
Captain  Swit/.el  enjoyed  his  trips  to  Selhavcn, 
where  he  realized  the  profits  of  his  salt  harvest. 
Walking  the  deck  of  the  schooner,  and  com- 
manding his  crew  of  I  man  and  a  boy,  he  tasted 
a  safe  reminiscence  of  his  former  cruisings  in 
distant  seas;  and  bis  bargains  on  the  main 
land  still  connected  him  with  a  business  frater- 
nity. Mary  also  varied  the  monotony  of  her 
existence  by  going  to  Selhavcn  occasionally  to 
attend  church,  to  shop,  or  to  visit  her  early 
friend,  the  preceptor's  wife.  The  merit  of  e\n  v 
visit,  in  her  estimation,  was  that  something  was 
added  to  her  stock  of  home-contentment — a  new 
degree  of  comparison,  if  nothing  less ;  a  new 
pattern,  if  nothing  more — which  served  to  cm- 
ploy  her  thoughts  and  time.  The  industrious y- 
inclined  may  be  always  busy,  and  the  Captain 
was  as  busy  in  his  domain  as  a  cabinet  minister 
ever  was  in  his,  neither  requiring  men  but  ideas. 
Mary,  on  her  part,  was  as  much  engaged  ;  so 
entirely,  indeed,  that  she  found  no  time  for  any 
diilcc-f'(ir-iii<  ate  association  with  her  husband. 
The  fact,  however,  was  never  dwelt  upon  by 
cither  ;  it  is  for  the  biographer  only  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  commonplace,  if  he  ventures  at 
all  to  trench  upon  the  lives  of  the  lower  million. 
Nor  diil  Lorson  indulge  in  any  abstract  reflec- 
tions concerning  them  ;  he  sailed  again  with  an 
impression  so  fixed  of  their  absolute  litness  for 
the  situation,  and  the  adaptability  of  the  mate- 
rial about  them,  that  only  some  great  shock 
could  have  shaken  his  faith  in  it.  The  winter 
following  his  absence  was  a  severe  one,  but  Cap- 
tain Switzel  with  more  than  usual  energy  con- 
fronted it.  He  ran  his  vessel  into  Selhavcn,  trip 
after  trip,  without  an  ostensible  reason,  for  he 
carried  no  salt,  and  lingered  about  the  streets  ' 
of  the  town  as  he  never  had  done  when  an  in- 
habitant thereof.  One  day  he  slipped  into  a 
doctor's  office,  and  asked  him  to  explain  some 
curious  feelings  that  had  been  creeping  over 
him  for  several  months.  The  doctor  examined 
him,  and  replied  with  his  finger  on  the  Captain's 
wrist.  The  reply  contained  the  information 
that  he  probably  would  not  live  many  months. 


"My  poor  girl  is  scarcely  twenty,"  was  all 
the  remark  he  made,  attempting  to  count  his 
pulse  himself. 

What  the  cabin  of  his  vessel  witnessed  that 
evening — for  he  put  out  of  the  bay  as  soon  as  he 
got  the  doctor's  opinion,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  helmsman  DON  away  from  Crusoe, 
not  arriving  there  till  morning-^God  onlv  knew. 
We  hear  of  the  *f  strong  man's  agony,"  some  of 
us  have  felt  it,  but  who  can  describe  it?  He 
appeared  in  the  familiar  room  at  Crusoe,  where 
breakfast  was  preparing,  with  the  simple  re- 
mark that  the  smell  of  the  coffee  that  morning 
was  more  delicious  than  ever,  lie  looked  round 
the  walls  with  the  vision  of  his  soul  though,  as 
the  martyr  going  to  the  scaffold  (  lings  with  his 
bodily  vision  to  the  angles  of  the  streets  he 
turns,  and  the  shadows  of  the  buildings  he 
passes  from  forever. 

It  was  not  long  from  this  time  before  the 
faithful  Katy  Brown  perceived  that  he  did  not 
eat  his  allowance,  ami  mentioned  the  fact  to 
him  before  Mary.  He  looked  at  her  anxiouslv 
as  she  met  ids  eye.  and  tried  to  hold  her  gaze 
to  his.  but  tailed;  her  glance  wandered  over 
him.  and  tbtoi  bed  the  atmosphere  he  was  in. 
The  lir-t  unearthly  shadow  passed  over  her  and 
bmke  her  slumbering  (  onsciousness.  1  [e  knew 
it.  and  prayed  as  In-  bad  never  prayed  for  him- 
self. Then  an  impatient  irritation  took  pos- 
session of  him  ;  he  cursed  kis  luck,  and  w  ished 
that  Lorson  had  let  him  alone  when  he  had  the 
te\er.  None  of  hi--  emotions  came  to  the  sur- 
face, lb  said,  with  a  short  laugh,  passing  his 
hand  over  his  rough  whiskers, 

"  I  am  not  wry  well.  In  fact,  I  am  not  well 
at  all ;  that's  the  long  and  short  of  it." 

This  confession,  slight  as  it  was,  shattered 
some  prop  which  had  sustained  him  ;  he  failed 
visibly  therefrom,  and  Mary  was  <  obliged  to  watch 
the  shallow  which  daily  grew  into  form  and  sub- 
stance. It  was  strange,  but  it  was  true,  that 
the  shadow,  instead  <  !'  drawing  them  together, 
seemed  to  keep  them  apart.  It  was  owing  to 
the  Captain's  bravery,  wb<>  denied  himself  the 
consolation  of  exacting  the  swei  :  suffering  sym- 
pathy which  was  his  right,  and  which  she  might 
have  e  xtended  to  him  of  her  own  will,  if  she 
had  ever  been  taught  to  look  into  the  deeps  of 
being.  She  remained  calm,  respectful,  habitu- 
ally dutiful.  Once,  tormented  with  pain,  or  a 
mysterious  jealousy,  he  asked  her  if  she  had 
been  haj  py  with  him.  With  a  slight  hesitation, 
as  if  she  were  taking  thought  whether  she  had 
been,  she  answered,  "Yes." 

"What  has  made  you  happy,  Mary?" 

"Every  thing,"  she  replied,  promptly,  and 
with  an  air  of  having  spoken  satisfactorily. 

"Just  so — just  it,"  he  said,  bitterly. 

This  was  the  first  and  last  expression  of 
weakness.  The  subject  of  the  future  was  ap- 
proached courageously  and  calmly ;  he  con- 
sulted Mary's  wishes  about  removing  from  the 
island,  but  owned  that  he  hoped  she  would  re- 
main. No  other  spot,  she  replied,  would  be 
home  to  her:  any  shelter  that  she  might  seek 
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could  never  give  her  the  protection,  the  sense 
of  which  she  must  always  feel,  within  the  ring 
of  the  isolating  sea,  and  under  the  roof  they  had 
so  purely  made  sacred  to  themselves.  Might 
he  venture,  then,  to  ask  of  her  a  last  favor — that 
she  would  bury  him  on  the  bluff. 

Her  consent  given,  nothing  more  pertaining  to 
any  sentiment,  or  any  thing  relating  to  that 
which  was  to  come,  ever  came  to  be  discussed. 
He  balanced  his  accounts,  and  taught  her  to 
understand  them.  Once  or  twice  they  went  to 
Selhaven  together,  and  several  times  the  doctor 
visited  them  at  the  island.  Captain  Switzel 
asked  for  medicine,  the  last  visit  he  made,  to 
keep  him  alive  till  Lorson  came,  so  that  he 
might  take  the  boy  by  the  hand  once  more  ;  he 
believed  the  dear  fellow  would  feel  hurt  not  to 
find  him  above  ground.  The  doctor  politely 
hoped  that  his  prescriptions  would  prove  suffi- 
ciently efficacious.  The  Captain  gave  one  of 
his  short  laughs,  and  said  that  it  would  make 
little  difference  whether  they  met  or  not ;  Lor- 
son could  understand  what  was  meant,  when 
he  found  himself  owner  of  that  part  of  the  ship 
formerly  his  own — the  meaning  would  be,  that 
he  should  go  on  in  the  career  chosen  for  him. 
The  Captain's  secret  instructions,  if  instructions 
they  were,  were  placed  in  Lorson's  little  Chinese 
writing-desk  in  his  bedroom.  Captain  Switzel 
had  also  a  private  interview  with  Katy  Brown, 
and  required  a  promise  from  her,  which  cost 
him  something,  that  she  would  not  leave  his 
■wife,  even  to  make  a  visit  in  Selhaven,  for  at 
least  three  years. 

As  the  season  advanced  he  and  Mary  often 
walked  up  to  the  bluff  to  scan  the  passing  sail 
and  discuss  the  probabilities  of  Lorson's  return. 
It  was  not  to  be.  Before  the  winds  of  autumn 
swept  the  plain  and  waste  of  the  sea  the  kind- 
hearted  Captain  slept  in  the  loam  of  the  bluff, 
to  crumble  with  it  till  the  roar  and  sweep  of  the 
great  Archangel's  pinions  should  rise  above  the 
roar  and  sweep  of  the  sea  now  encompassing 
him  and  fan  the  Universe  away. 

Mary  wept  the  tears  good  women  weep  when 
their  best  friends  die  —  tears  -which  neither 
wrinkle  the  brow  nor  the  heart,  but  which  con- 
secrate the  memory.  She  deferred  placing  a 
head-stone  on  the  bluff  till  Lorson  should  return  ; 
she  would  only  have  his  vision  arrested  by  the 
familiar  sight  of  the  white  gulls  flying  round  the 
spot.  But  his  coming  was  long  delayed.  He 
sailed  from  one  foreign  port  to  another,  and  a 
year  passed  before  they  stood  face  to  face,  with 
mournful,  mute  inquiries  in  their  eyes. 

In  the  first  days  there  was  no  diffidence  or  re- 
serve between  them;  life  moved  on  with  a  tacit 
reference  to  the  habits  and  tendencies  of  the 
Captain,  which  appeared  to  have  accomplished 
Mary's  future.  The  topics  which  covered  the 
ground  of  ordinary  affairs  were  discussed  as 
usual,  with  old  Katy  Brown  as  an  auxiliary. 
But  Katy  grew  mysteriously  demonstrative  all 
at  once,  and  it  was  by  her  intervention  that  he 
was  made  to  feel  the  fact  that  Mary  was  a  wid- 
ow and  he  a  young  unmarried  man.    From  that 


hour  he  lost  his  peace  of  mind.  On  making  the 
discovery  he  went  to  Selhaven  where  his  ship 
was  laid  up  for  repairs  and  spent  a  week.  He 
daily  scanned  the  craft  from  keel  to  cross-trees, 
as  if  taking  counsel  with  it,  but  returned  to 
Crusoe  no  wiser  than  when  he  left.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  house  an  impulse  prompted  him 
to  knock  at  the  unused  front-door  and  wait  for 
Mary  to  open  it.  Taking  no  pains  to  account 
for  his  impulse  he  knocked. 

"The  Lord  save  us!"  cried  Katy  Brown. 
"  who's  at  that  door  which  has  not  been  opened 
since  the  Captain  was  carried  out  feet  foremost  ? 
It's  a  pirate  after  Kidd's  treasure ;  it's  here  some- 
where. Bill  and  Joe  are  down  to  the  vats;  it 
can't  be  their  fooling?" 

"  I  think  the  men  have  come  from  Selhaven 
with  the  head-stone,"  said  Mary,  going  to  the 
door. 

"Why,  Lorson,"  she  said,  sharply,  when  she 
saw  his  tall  figure  filling  the  doorway,  "you 
know  this  door  is  never  locked — not  at  night 
even." 

"Time  it  was  locked  then,"  he  answered, 
turning  the  key  in  the  rusty  ward  and  passing 
in.  Mary  quietly  unlocked  it  again  and  fol- 
lowed him. 

"Katy  mentioned  pirates,"  she  said,  "when 
she  heard  you  knock  ;  did  you  mean  to  suggest 
them  ?" 

"I  guess  Lorson  is  afraid,  or  he  wouldn't 
have  locked  the  door,"  Katy  remarked. 

"It  would  not  be  a  difficult  thing,  Katy,"  he 
said,  "  to  carry  you  off  to  the  Isle  of  Palms." 

lie  appeared  to  be  musing  over  the  subject 
till  he  was  called  to  supper.    Early  in  the  even- 
ing Katy  ostentatiously  excused  herself  from  the 
sitting-room,  she  was  obliged  to  prepare  for  an 
early  baking  in  the  oven,  and  Lorson  and  Mary 
were  left  alone.    Mary  was  netting  little  bags 
for  the  tassels  of  some  new  window  shades,  and 
Lorson  was  engaged  in  holding  a  newspaper  be- 
fore his  face  which  he  did  not  read.    He  was 
absorbed  in  thought  concerning  Mary.    It  was 
certain,  now  that  she  had  become  a  widow,  that 
she  stood  alone  in  the  world.    She  had  no  friend 
even  to  whom  she  could  go  for  companionship ; 
she  had  never  formed  a  circle  of  acquaintances, 
whose  common  sympathies  might  have  been  en- 
listed in  her  behalf.    He  recollected  her  prefer- 
ence for  her  solitary  home ;  but  how  long  Avould 
it  hold?    Would  it  be  right  for  him  to  accept 
her  present  wishes,  and  allow  her  to  remain 
without  protection  on  the  forlorn  island  ?  What 
could  have  induced  Captain  Switzel  to  leave 
things  in  this  state  when  he  had  had  ample 
time  to  settle  his  affairs,  and  remove  Mary  to 
a  proper  place  before  he  rendered  his  last  ac- 
count ?    He  wished  that  he  could  ask  tfie  Cap- 
tain's advice.    Had  it  been  possible  that  mo- 
ment for  him  to  step  over  the  boundary  of  the 
unseen  world  to  confer  with  a  disembodied  soul 
he  would  have  done  so  for  her  sake.    Was  it 
in  the  line  of  his  duty  to  throw  up  his  profes- 
sion, which  suited  him  exactly,  and  settle  upon 
the  island,  and  round  off  his  life,  as  the  Captain 
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had,  with  running  cargoes  of  salt  into  Selhaven  ? 
He  was  roused  from  his  meditations  by  the  rat- 
tling down  of  a  window  shade  upon  Mary's 
head  ,  she  had  attempted  to  lix  one  of  the  nets 
to  the  tassel,  and  the  cord  had  dipped  from  the 
roller.  He  sprang  into  a  chair  to  adjust  it  for 
her,  and  she  held  Bp  a  lamp  close  to  her  up- 
turned face.  He  noticed  while  rolling  up  the 
curtain,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  Liquid 
brilliancy  of  her  large  dark  eves  ;  they  were  not 
ardent,  quick,  moving,  like  his.  hut  serene,  se- 
rious, sincere.  His  investigations  went  on  aft- 
er he  had  resumed  his  chair  and  paper.  The 
idea  of  age  which  he  had  always  connected  with 
her,  from  her  relation  to  the  Captain,  faded  sud- 
denly away.  Vomit  rose  not  more  heautiful 
from  the  sea  than  Mary  as  she  emerged  a  young, 
heautiful  woman  before  his  vision,  lie  dropped 
the  paper,  for  his  hands  had  become  weak  and 
cold,  and  looked  about  him  as  if  he  exj»ected  to 
see  a  glorious  transformation  every  where.  The 
sober  sameness  and  the  old  silence  brought  him 
to  his  senses.  Presently  hi'  remarked  that  the 
wind  must  have  veered  to  the  north  by  the  shak- 
ing of  the  porch  door  and  windows. 

''Yes.'  s|,,-  replied,  "the  Bound  reminds  me 
that  fall  is  at  hand." 

"To-day  is  the  24th  of  August." 

"To-morrow  I  shall  be  tweut\-two.  How 
arc  the  repairs  on  the  ship  idVBDCillg?" 

"  I  think  I  was  twenty-two  la-i  week.  I  re- 
collect my  last  birthday  in  Denmark.  .V  cake, 
with  fourteen  or  fifteen  caudles,  was  placed  on 
the  supper  table;  but  my  memory  received  a 
shock  when  1  was  shipwrecked.  The  workmen 
were  scraping  the  hull  yesterday." 

Mary  felt  slightly  embarrassed.  She  had 
never  heard  him  refer  to  his  Baity  life  :  the 
Captain,  years  ago,  had  asked  her  not  to  speak 
of  LoraOd'l  shipwreck — the  terrible  cfleits  of 
it  had  so  long  been  apj  arcnt.  She  hastily 
said  : 

"Ditl  you  see  the  steamboat  that  is  being 
built  to  run  between  Banyan  Point  and  Sel- 
haven? She  will  touch  at  our  w  harf  whenever 
we  signal  her  to  stop.  1  can  go  up  to  Selhaven 
every  other  day,  if  1  choose  ;  and  I  was  thinking 
that,  as  she  will  carry  freight,  it  would  l«e  bet- 
ter not  to  depend  on  the  schooner  any  lunger, 
but  semi  up  the  salt  by  the  IkkiI." 

"Confound  the  salt!"  Lorsoii  cried,  angrily 
—  "the  island  will  be  overrun  with  curiosity- 
hunters  ami  bathers,  ami  1  anticipate  you  will 
go  to  Selhaven  every  trip." 

He  forgot  that  he  had  been  mentally  deplor- 
ing the  extreme  isolation  of  Crusoe. 

"  1  do  not  care  much  about  keeping  the  salt- 
works," she  replied,  placidly;  "the  Captain 
hoped  that  things  would  go  on  the  same,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  active  employment  would 
keep  me  from  discontent." 

"  You  can't  go  on  till  the  day  of  Judgment 
making  salt;  besides,  the  duty  is  greatly  re- 
duced on  foreign  importations.  You  will  make 
little  money  hereafter." 

"Indeed,"  said  Mary,  surprised  at  his  un- 


wonted energy;  "the  business  of  this  world  is 
as  shifting  as  sand." 

"  Plans  fail,  even  on  desert  islands." 

A  silence  ensued,  which  was  broken  by  Mary's 
winding  the  clock — a  signal  to  him  for  retiring. 

Hour  by  hour  that  night  his  reflections  nar- 
rowed to  the  simple  belief  that  he  must  stand 
before  Mary  in  the  light  of  a  lover.  The  prob- 
abilities and  possibilities  of  such  a  relation  to- 
ward her  terrified  him.  Baying  assumed  that 
responsibility,  and  making  the  attempt  to  thrust 
the  responsibility  upon  her  of  accepting  his  love, 
of  returning  it-»-what  a  back-ground  rose  up — 
the  recollection  of  Captain  Switzel  !  He  ibid* 
dcivd  at  the  w  ish  he  had  indulged  in  of  consult- 
ing him  ;  he  longed  to  forget  him,  ungrateful 
as  it  might  be.  He  was  not  permitted  to  forget 
his  benefactor,  for  the  next  morning  Mary  asked 
him  to  attend  to  the  shipping  of  the  Captain  s 
bead-stone  in  Selhaven,  which  >hould  have  ar- 
rived weeks  ago. 

"Is  there  any  thing  else  to  attend  to?"  he 
asked,  with  calm  desperation. 

"  Mercy  on  us  |M  (  \(  l.uuicd  Katy  P.rown  j  "  I 

am  tired  Looking  Hoc  thai  bead-atone,   It  should 

have  U-en  set  and  done  with  six  months  ugo. 
Here  the  good  man  has  been  dead  most  two 

j  cars." 

"Knty!"  said  Mary,  reproachfully. 
"I  mean  it  seems  so.     Well,  it  is  fifteen 
months." 

Mary  rcmorseles.sh  felt,  after  she  had  spoken, 
that  the  event  did  seem  far  hack  in  the  past. 

"I  dreaded,  L..rson."  the  said,  "to  have  it 
meet  utur  eve  as  you  rounded  the  headland.  I 
felt  as  if  you  might  put  your  ship  about  if  you 
MM  it  on  the  blulf." 

"Did  you,  Mary?"  he  asked,  in  a  deep,  re- 

pMtaafl  \  o  • 

Mary  looked  at  him,  sadly  and  sweetly. 

"  Hid  you  think  of  n,<  then,  Mary  ?"  he  add- 
ed, in  perfect  abstraction,  thinking  ami  feeling 
nothing  but  the  power  which  was  growing  abso- 
lute within  him. 

She  blushed  painfully,  and  Ivan  Brown  said, 
audibly, 

•Sho  !" 

He  started  at  the  sound;  said  that  he  should 
not  return  for  some  days — the  ship  required  his 
attention — ami  hurried  away. 

"Sho!"  rcjicaied  Katy  Urown,  after  he  had 
gone. 

Mary  looked  at  her  w  ith  indignation  ;  but  the 
cunning  old  woman  said  nothing,  and  Mary  took 
up  her  netting  with  a  strange  feeling  of  dullness. 

Within  a  day  or  two  a  boat  arrived,  bearing 
the  head-stone  and  the  men  to  set  it.  For  sev- 
eral days  following  Mary  visited  the  grave  after 
tea,  and  remained  there  till  the  stars  came  out 
and  then  walked  pensively  home.  On  Saturday 
night,  a  week  after  Lorson  had  left,  she  staid 
in.  The  wind  was  against  any  sail  standing 
from  Selhaven;  but  Katy  Brown  said  that 
Lorson  would  be  in  by  midnight,  and  she 
should  prepare  supper  for  him  before  she  went 
to  bed.    Mary  must  set  the  kettle  over  the 
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kitchen?- fire,  if  she  got  tired  waiting  for  him, 
and  In:  could  make  tea  for  himself.  Mary 
promised  to  do  all  that  was  necessary.  Be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  she  stirred  the  kitch- 
cn-firc,  put  the  tea-kettle  over  it,  the  pot  beside 
it,  and  then  closed  the  door  between  the  kitch- 
en and  sitting-room.  Covering  over  the  lire 
in  the  latter  she  put  out  the  lamp,  and  softly 
rolling  1 1 1 >  the  window-shade  sat  down  before 
it.  A  tide  of  moonlight  poured  in,  and  she 
moved  back,  so  that  she  might  not  be  seen. 
All  the  gray  ground  was  silvered  by  the  moon's 
rays;  the  bluff  rose  up  a  dim  wall  against  the 
sea  and  faded  before  her  vision  could  reach  the 
grave  there  :  the  sea  rolled  to  the  right  and  the 
left  its  luminous  billows  toward  her,  and  the 
sky  over  her  was  traversed  by  tremendous 
whirling  clouds  which  floated  swiftly  over  the 
island.  It  was  easy  to  discern  Lorson  and  his 
man  as  they  struck  the  belt  of  light  which  en- 
circled the  house ;  they  entered  the  beaten 
path  which  passed  the  front-door  and  ended  at 
a  side-door,  the  usual  entrance.  She  saw  Lor- 
son scanning  the  house,  and  felt  that  his  eyes 
rested  on  the  window  where  she  was;  she 
heard  him  address  a  few  words  to  his  man, 
who  moved  down  the  path,  and  then  perceived 
thut  he  himself  intended  to  come  into  the  room 
where  she  was. 

"You  are  still  up,"  he  said,  quickly,  pulling 
off  his  over-coat  and  throw  ing  down  his  hat. 

"  It  was  so  pleasant,"  she  answered,  hastily 
rising  ;  "  I  will  make  tea  for  you." 

"  Sit  still.  I  told  John  to  dispatch  his  sup- 
per.   I'll  wait  a  little." 

He  moved  a  chair  to  the  window  and  sat 
down  with  the  light  streaming  over  him.  Mary 
remained  standing. 

"The  moon  never  shone  as  it  shines  to- 
night," he  said.  "How  free  and  splendid 
God's  world  looks  now  !  See,  Alary,  the  moon 
is  just  above  us." 

She  turned  her  face  upward.  Lorson  saw  it 
in  all  its  sweet,  quiet  beauty. 

"Oh,  Mary,  you  are  like  the  moonlight, 
pure,  lovely  ;  you  draw  me  toward  you  as  the 
moon  draws  the  full,  'wild  sea.  Shine  on  me, 
light  me  along  my  voyages,  and  my  voyage 
through  life." 

"Oh,  Lorson!" 

"Mary,  you  have  been  always  as  cold  as  the 
moonlight.    Answer  me.    Have  you  not  ?" 

He  spoke  with  so  much  vehemence,  so  pas- 
sionately, and  his  grasp  upon  her  hand  was  so 
firm  that  her  heart  began  to  throb  deeply. 

"Answer  me,  Mary." 

The  glance  rested  on  his  eager  face ;  the  fair 
curls  she  had  seen  so  many  years,  and  not  seen, 
the  lips  eloquent  with  a  new  language,  she  felt 
his  quick  breath,  his  clasping  fingers,  and  a 
sudden,  profound,  and  invincible  conviction  took 
possession  of  her  that  she  loved. 

"Do  not  ask  me,  Lorson,"  she  cried.  "I 
am  not  cold  now.    But  what  is  all  this  ?" 

"I  have  only  just  learned.  But  I  can  teach 
you ;  let  me  kiss  you  for  my  own." 


She  put  her  arms  about  his  neck  like  a  happy, 
loving  child,  and  laughed  joyously. 

They  conversed  till  long  after  the  water  had 
ceased  to  boil  in  the  tea-kettle.  Katy  Brown's 
superior  sagacity  discovered  the  situation  early 
the  next  morning.  Nobody  had  taken  the  tea- 
kettle  from  the  fire ;  it  had  simmered  and  sim- 
mered, and  it  was  a  wonder,  she  commented  to 
herself,  that  the  bottom  had  not  melted  off. 
But  young  folks  would  be  young  folks ;  and  she 
was  glad  of  it.  She  reckoned  that  Mary  was 
being  young  for  the  first  time,  and  the  Lord 
must  forgive  her  for  thinking  so. 

Lorson  and  Mary  were  married.  But  a 
shadow  lay  between  them  ;  a  pale  cloud  floated 
in  their  zenith.  One  day  when  Mary  was  en- 
gaged in  packing  away  furniture — for  the  house 
was  to  be  shut  up  on  account  of  her  going  to  sea 
with  Lorson — she  came  across  the  little  Chinese 
writing-desk  and  opened  it.  She  found  inside 
a  scaled  letter  in  the  Captain's  handwriting  ad- 
dressed to  Lorson.  She  carried  the  letter  to 
him  and  they  read  it  together.  It  was  short, 
and  its  contents  were  these: 

M  Lorson,  you  and  I  owe  too  much  to  Chance  not  to 
trust  her  once  more.  I  have  thought  matters  all  over,  you 
may  be  sure.  Am  I  not  right?  And  I  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  drop  you  a  line — human  nature  is  a  marvelous 
instrument,  don't  you  find  it  so? — and  express  clearly 
what  I  tliiuk.  It  will  be  best  for  you  to  become  Mary's 
husband  in  time ;  I  have  no  wish  that  my  poor  girl  should 
go  into  any  suttee  business.  If  she  thought  it,  this  may 
change  her  mind ;  if  i/ou  thought  so,  this  may  suggest  that 
you  should  follow  out  my  idea.  With  all,  and  through 
all,  I  give  you  a  mutual  blessing." 

Lorson  and  Mary  exchanged  a  long  look  of 
thankfulness.  The  cloud  of  doubt  and  remorse 
disappeared,  and  the  good  Captain  was  re- 
warded. 


A  VALEDICTORIAN'S  FATE. 

I"  AM  a  Valedictorian,  and  the  curse  of  the 
JL  Valedictorian  is  on  me.    See  if  it  be  not. 

I  entered  college  aged  fourteen,  arrayed  in  a 
close-buttoned  roundabout,  with  a  goodly  amount 
of  Latin  syntax,  Greek  roots,  and  algebraic  form- 
ula? in  my  head,  and  a  deal  of  ambition  in  my 
heart.  Always  fond  of  books,  I  lost  none  of 
my  fondness  in  college.  After  the  first  term  I 
was  praised  by  my  "  Society"  friends,  envied  by 
others,  as  the  "head  of  my  class." 

Though  big,  bewhiskered  chaps  laughed  at 
my  home-cut-and-made  jacket,  and  called  me 
"Liliput,"  I  could  scan  Greek  choruses  and 
construe  Latin  more  easily,  and  see  farther  into 
the  analytic  millstone  than  any  of  them.  On 
the  Commencement  stage,  when  the  class — all 
my  seniors — rose  to  hear  my  valedictory,  I  felt 
that  some  old  scores  of  sneers  were  canceled.  I 
had  never  been  much  noticed  in  college  circles, 
being  neither  fast,  witty,  nor  rich  ;  but  the  clos- 
ing scene  balanced  that  account  also.  But  then 
my  star  culminated.  A  classmate,  whom,  hand- 
some, rich,  and  popular,  I  had  ponied  through 
term  after  term,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  who  by  three  or  four  escaped  the 
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honor  of  "footing"  the  class,  said  to  me,  as  I 
left  the  stage  : 

"Now,  Rush,  you  know  we  'poor  sticks'  al- 
ways beat  you  '  honor  men'  in  the  world ;  so 
take  your  triumph  while  it  lasts." 

So  I  did.  I  was  praised  and  flattered,  was 
more  noticed  abroad  in  a  week  than  in  four 
years  before,  and  at  home  I  was  autocrat. 

But  what  should  this  talented  Valedictorian 
do?  I  was  too  young  to  study  law  just  then; 
and,  moreover,  not  being  from  patrician  ranks 
or  Mammon-blessed,  I  must  earn  money.  So 
I  concluded  to  teach.  I  found  a  situation  in  a 
boarding  and  day  school — an  institute  for  boys 
and  girls,  young  men  and  misses.  I  taught 
almost  every  thing  except  Coptic  and  Fejee; 
breakfasted  by  candle-light  all  winter ;  and  stood 
sentinel,  policeman,  judge,  and  executioner  for 
about  forty  chaps,  aged  from  fourteen  to  twen- 
ty-five, from  six  a.m.  to  ten  p.m.  Salary  $200 
per  year  and  board.  Room  was  nominally  in- 
cluded; I  was  accommodated  with  a  closet. 
One  of  my  special  duties  was  to  keep  each  and 
every  of  the  forty  male  pupils  separate,  save  at 
certain  specified  times,  rare  enough,  from  each 
and  every  of  the  forty  female  pupils,  who  occu- 
pied an  adjacent  building  ;  no  easy  matter  with- 
out a  guard  of  Janizaries  in  one  building  and 
eunuchs  in  the  other.  Bless  me!  Elective 
allinitics  and  sympathies  can  no  more  be  ruled 
down  by  teachers  and  shut  up  behind  clap-boards 
than  electricity  can  be  barred  out  by  a  shingle. 

But  it  was  easier  after  all  to  part  boys  and 
girls  than  teacher  and  girls.  A  youngster  of 
eighteen,  if  he  be  pedagogue,  is  subjec  t  as 
strongly  as  other  youths  to  the  attractions  of 
bright  eyes  and  smiling  faces.  I  certainly 
was.  I  flirted  out  of  school,  and  scolded  the 
girls  because  they  would  not  obey  order  m, 
The  consequences  were  indignation  and  remon- 
strance to  Principal ;  Principal  remonstrates  to 
Assistant,  and  a  speedy  resignation  and  de- 
parture. 

I  carried,  however,  a  consciousness  that  I 
left  within  those  old  brick  walls  a  heart  which 
beat  in  unison  with  mine.  There  had  appeared, 
in  the  second  term  at  the  school,  a  dark  haired 
and  eyed  girl,  tall  and  stately,  and  as  cold  and 
repellent  in  manner  as  an  iceberg.  She  was  a 
splendid  scholar,  and  I  was  attracted.  I  "fell 
in  love,"  and  by  great  exertions  melted  enough 
of  the  iceberg  for  a  "smile."  But  it  was  cold. 
Cool  draughts,  however,  often  increase  fever: 
mine  was  not  lessened.  I  continued  by  exer- 
tions while  teaching  and  after.  We  read  Emer- 
son, Schlegel,  and  Dugald  Stewart,  and  talked 
a  deal  of  metaphysical  baby-talk.  I  thought 
that  my  learning  was  counting,  and  that  the 
Valedictorian  had  won.  About  a  year  after  our 
engagement  I  ascertained,  through  a  short  note, 
that  I  had  only  a  place  in  the  lady's  head — that 
her  heart  had  run  away  with  her  head,  and  her 
heart  wras  won  by  another. 

The  vale  was  said  not  by  but  to  me. 

I  was  then  studying  law  out  West.  Shortly 
after  being  admitted  to  practice,  but  not  hav- 


ing funds  enough  to  hire  an  office,  pay  in  ad- 
vance, or  buy  Voorhees's  Code,  I  took  again  to 
the  school -room.  No  boarding-school  this 
time,  and  as  little  to  do  with  the  girls  as  might 
be.  I  had  mainly  boys  to  manage,  did  very 
well,  and  was  well  paid.  Soon  I  was  offered 
a  tutorship  in  my  Alma  Mater  and  accepted. 
There  I  stuck!  the  President  always  quoting, 
"Juniorcs  ad  labores,"  and  straightway  assign- 
ing me  jobs  of  all  sorts. 

Meanwhile  my  classmates  were  pushing  on. 
One  became  District  Attorney  of  one  of  the  best 
counties  in  one  of  our  finest  Western  States, 
took  a  wife,  had  children,  and  made  money. 
Others  preached,  some  in  country,  some  in  city 
churches,  and  had  helpmates  of  their  choice  to 
care  for  the  parsonages.  The  intellectual  Tit- 
man  of  the  class  became  a  Western  city  judge, 
and  married  a  fat  widow  with  a  fat  purse,  My 
friend,  who  warned  me  on  Commencement-day, 
was  junior  partner  in  a  large  mercantile  house 
in  an  Eastern  city,  built  a  line  house,  and  placed 
therein  a  fine  wife  to  preside  at  his  board  and 
shine  in  his  parlor.  I  was  neither  attorney  nor 
judge,  had  neither  parsonage  nor  residence,  no 
\\  ife  to  put  in  one,  and  no  money  to  support  her 
with  if  there. 

In  disgust  I  left  off  tutoring,  plunged  out 
West,  and  displayed  a  legal  shingle.  In  six 
months  I  had  four  or  five  cases  in  Justice 
Court,  and  received  some  thirty  or  forty  dol- 
lars in  cash.  My  previously-earned  money 
showed  si^ns  of  failing.  1  saw  no  prospect 
ahead,  and  so  tried  again  ;  but  I  never  succeed- 
ed. There  was  always  a  lucky  fellow,  not  a 
Valedictorian,  to  step  into  the  rich  placers  be- 
fore me.  So,  after  a  time  of  trial  and  disap- 
pointment, I  journeyed  eastward,  nor  have  I 
again  passed  beyond  the  Lakes. 

I  am  settled  down  now  into  a  quiet  country 
school-teacher.  1  earn  more  than  enough  to 
support  me,  and  earn  it  too  by  hard  work.  I 
could  support  a  wife,  but  I  can  not  find  one. 
The  clever  women  will  not  have  a  rusty  peda- 
gogue ;  the  dull  ones  I  will  not  take.  Better 
be  wedded  to  my  books  and  papers,  and  kindle 
the  warmth  in  my  heart  from  the  glowing  pages 
of  the  author  geniuses  of  the  past  and  present ; 
better  be  unloved  by  wife  or  child  than  have  a 
mass  of  petticoated  dullness  dawdling  forever 
around  me,  and  confiding  to  me  her  troubles 
about  the  scarcity  of  butter  and  the  stoppage  of 
the  kitchen  drain. 

So  I  expect  to  live,  teaching  successive  sets 
of  youthful  humans — clever,  moderate,  and  dull 
— to  "do  sums,"  conjugate  "I  love,"  and  keep 
"double  entry,"  and  sometimes  to  solve  simple 
equations — read  Virgil,  or  even  inflect  "Bou- 
Xf  wa.n  I  should  like  a  college  professorship ; 
but  I  have  no  "  isms,"  and  only  the  reputation 
of  having  been  Valedictorian. 

When  my  vale  comes  to  life,  it  will  be  given, 
I  hope,  in  a  quiet  way  ;  and  a  few  score  urch- 
ins, with  their  books  and  plays,  will  soon  for- 
get their  old-bachelor  teacher,  the  College  Vale- 
dictorian. 
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HOW  long,  how  long,  the  weary  days  go  by ! 
Out  on  this  spit  of  sand  I  hear  nothing  but 
a  dull  wash  of  the  sea,  view  nothing  but  the  slow 
changes  of  day  and  night  in  the  upper  regions 
of  air.  The  sun  rises,  slides  over  the  sky, 
sinks;  the  earth  swings  up  the  depths  of  space, 
and  into  the  fellowship  of  the  stars,  till  once 
again  the  rosy  dawn  impinges  on  the  awful 
shadow,  and  morning  is  at  flood-tide  in  the 
world. 

Ah,  how  different  from  all  about  me  now  is 
it  then  at  home !  In  this  place,  if  a  finch  could 
warble,  I  should  not  hear  him ;  but,  in  that, 
every  burdened  bough  shakes  off  its  spray  of 
song.  How  the  soft  mists  and  pearly  vapors 
then  go  sifting  up  the  hills !  How  fresh  and 
fair  the  dear  earth  turns  her  blushing  cheek  to 
the  sun  again  !  Day  breaks,  and  breaks  with 
what  dewiness  and  fragrance ;  with  what  sweet, 
hushed,  and  holy  silence  there ;  with  what  gush- 
ing music  further  on ! 

And  yet  it  is  the  same  round  world — the  spot 
that,  when  we  tread  other  planets,  will  still  be 
as  beloved  as  home.  It  is  I  that  am  other.  The 
beauty  that  haunts  creation  is  refracted  in  alien 
rays  from  the  angles  of  a  cage.  Being  itself  to 
me  becomes  bereft  of  all  delight.  Though  one 
breathed  the  delicious  airs  of  the  islands  of  the 
blest,  what  bliss  would  their  balm  bring  him 
were  he  no  longer  free  ?  But  yet,  but  yet,  bind 
as  you  will,  confine  my  steps,  impede  my  gaze, 
the  soul  is  still  my  own.  Ah,  were  that  bound, 
I  were  a  slave  indeed  ! 

Wild  hours  of  battle,  at  least  your  memory  is 
liberty  of  which  they  can  not  deprive  me.  There 
are  no  gyves  to  fetter  my  spirit ;  there  is  no  key 
to  turn  upon  that  indomitable  vagrant.  Again 
I  live  over  the  march  and  the  bivouac,  the  rifle- 
pit  and  the  trench,  the  stealthy  night-surprise 
and  the  charge,  with  one's  soul  possessed  by  a 
mounting  flame.  Again  we  thread  the  terrible 
war-path  of  the  Wilderness — all  day  a  blind 
struggle,  a  column  bending  this  way  and  that 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  the  dead  dropping  beside 
us,  eternity  close  at  hand;  all  night  on  our 
arms,  no  camp-fires,  a  biscuit  for  food,  the  rain 
dashing  about  us,  and  a  hurlyof  elemental  war- 
fare drowning  the  discord  of  the  wide  field ; 
snatching  sleep  upon  the  tramp,  lying  down  in 
pools  of  water  for  a  moment,  and  off  and  away 
in  dreams;  starting  into  line  at  the  word  of 
command,  pushing  on  in  the  perturbed  black- 
ness, our  hearts  full  of  fierce  vigor.  Ah  !  there 
was  life  in  those  seasons,  life  that  was  vivid  as 
light  itself,  since  heightened  into  such  glow  by 
instant  contact  with  the  great  shadow  of  death — 
freedom,  whose  mere  memories  are  wings ! 

But  here,  these  men  around  me— if  indeed 
men  they  are — they  have  each  the  same  to  re- 
member— nights  wrapped  in  flame,  days  when 
the  heavens  rained  death,  all  the  intoxication  of 
danger — and  does  it  keep  their  souls  alive  ?  As 
they  herd  now  in  the  pen,  these  cowered  aside, 
those  fallen  on  their  faces,  some  sogging  away 


in  stupid  sleep,  others  pacing  like  the  beast  in 
his  cage,  the  ghost  of  hope  seems  to  have  for- 
saken them,  and  to  have  left  only  the  cold  corpse 
of  despair.  But  for  me,  these  remembrances 
rarify  the  present  like  a  flame. 

That  is  to-day ;  but  how  will  it  be  to-morrow 
—  still  tethered  in  this  corral  —  how,  when  yet 
more  months  of  monotony,  longing,  and  starva- 
tion have  sapped  the  juices  of  faith,  and  left  the 
will  a  pensioner  ? 

There  must  be  other  things,  then,  to  feed  the 
strength — sweeter  memories  than  blossom  under 
the  sulphurous  clouds  of  strife,  dearer  hopes  than 
any  that  fly  to  the  taking  of  a  battery. 

Ah,  they  are  mine!  I  have  them;  and  not 
for  the  free  sunshine  of  the  sky,  for  the  loose 
light  winds,  for  all  the  liberty  of  earth  and  heav- 
en, would  I  exchange  them  now !  That  would 
be  to  see  my  boy  no  more  even  in  dreams ;  never 
again  to  recall  the  pensive  smile  always  playing 
round  a  mouth  I  know,  like  gleams  of  stray  sun- 
shine in  a  watery  sky.  To  forget  the  forehead 
and  the  eyes  of  little  Madge,  and  all  the  tangled 
lustre  of  her  curls — what  liberty  of  going  and 
coming,  what  bold  gallop  across  country  in  tu- 
mult of  fresh  breezes,  what  cleaving  of  waves 
under  a  rushing  keel,  what  choice  of  any  of  all 
the  fantasies  of  freedom,  were  worth  the  loss  of 
that  ?  When  I  last  wound  those  little  tresses 
round  my  fingers,  the  baby  silkiness  of  each 
golden  thread  caressing  the  touch,  I  thought  she 
was  like  the  sweet-brier  rose  that  her  mother 
gave  me  once,  years  before ;  it  made  my  heart 
stand  still  to  think  the  dear  and  perfect  thing 
was  mine.  And  now  ?  Perhaps  she  is  no  longer 
mine.  It  may  be  that  the  great  reaper  has  made 
her  his  own.  Perhaps  my  little  flower  is  trans- 
planted to  bloom  in  the  courts  of  heaven.  She 
would  stay  in  none  of  the  fair  fields  and  garden- 
plots,  I  know — she  would  climb  with  her  wild, 
sweet  graces  about  the  gateway,  and  be  the  first 
to  greet  me  when  I  came  ! 

How  one  masks  even  to  himself !  If  I  truly 
feared  I  had  lost  her. 

And  the  boy,  too — with  his  smooth,  cool 
cheek — how  can  I  tell  what  may  have  happened 
to  him?  Who  knows?  It  is  so  long,  so  long  since 
I  heard.  From  the  hour  he  was  born  he  as- 
sumed the  king;  a  monarch  in  his  small  way, 
the  winged  world  on  its  flight  bears  no  prouder ; 
at  a  year  old  so  assured  of  his  identity  that  all 
of  us  about  him  faded  into  shadows.  I  thought 
to  find  again  my  youth  in  him.  He  was  like 
me,  they  said ;  his  mother,  when  he  slept,  has 
how  many  a  time  pointed  out  the  long  curve  of 
my  eyelid  in  his,  as  the  dark  lashes  lay  along 
the  peachy  cheek.  Yet  why  borrow  trouble  ? 
Here  is  surely  enough  to  my  hand.  Let  them 
people  my  thoughts  a  while  longer  with  their 
ardent  vitalities ;  let  me  believe  that,  some- 
where, this  common  air  is  ringing  with  their 
fresh  voices  ;  let  me  still  hope  they  live.  I  am 
so  sure  their  mother  does :  something  tells  me 
that.  I  should  feel  the  invisible  bond  between 
us  other  than  it  is  were  it  on  one  side  lowered 
into  the  grave.    No ;  it  is  alive,  and  full,  and 
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strong  !  But  why  do  I  hear  nothing  from  you, 
Annie? 

Once  in  a  while  a  mail-bag  comes  even  to  this 
place  of  abomination,  and  we  swarm  to  it  like 
flies  to  llOlieT.  Perhaps  you  know,  since  no 
word  of  mine  in  all  these  desolate  days  can  have 
reachedyou,  you  know  down  what  deadly  depths 
the  heart  sinks  when  others  read  and  sob  with 
joy,  and  your  hand  w  ithdraws  empty  of  all  the 
white  comfort  of  a  letter?  Am  I  then  utterly 
robbed  of  your  remembrance  ?  Vet  no,  child — 
you  do  n<>t  dream  where  I  am;  you  think  of 
me,  perhaps,  dead  under  some  mound  of  battle, 
and  sit  with  your  face  to  the  wall  j  and,  but  for 
this  ray  of  hope  w  hich  parts  my  gloom,  it  were 
better  that  I  were.  When  a  Ml  starts  for  the 
field,  when  a  woman  bids  him  go,  they  neither 
of  them  remember  tins  mischance.  They  bid 
farewell,  and  their  parting  kiss  seems  to  be 
given  across  the  gulfs  of  the  everlasting  davs  ; 
their  darkest  fear  is  of  the  glorious  death  which 
purchases  victory.  They  neither  of  them  can 
picture  these  cmlle-s  lagging  hours  that  bite  into 
the  flesh  like  fetter-,  while  the  soul  rots.  The 
dajs  drag  dreary  lengths  indeed — long  with  suf- 
fering, long  with  sorrow,  long  with  heavy  wait- 
ing; if  the  nights  bring  sleep,  it  is  with  mi<  h 
thick,  turbid  terrors  to  distress  me  that  all  my 
fancies  seem  like  the  scum  that  mantles  stag- 
nant pools.  Oh  my  love,  but  for  you,  indeed, 
I  would  I  were  at  rest  in  that  slumber  which 
has  no  dreams  | 

I  wonder  what  you  are  doing  to-day  on  the 
old  hill !  The  boy  has  come  back  from  the  lane 
laden  w  ith  w  illow  sw  itches  and  bits  of  elder  al- 
ready made  pithless;  he  is  making  whittles  on 
the  door-step  in  the  sun.  And  Madgi — I  can 
sec  her  now  ,  (  lowing  and  capering  In-side  him, 
trying  them  all  as  she  can  clutch  them.  Sweet 
music  would  they  blow  to  me  could  I  but  hear 
the  note  !  And  you  come,  jx-rhnps,  to  the  door, 
Annie,  watch  them  a  moment  at  their  play, 
and  then  the  thin  hand  shades  your  eyes,  and 
you  arc  looking  down  the  hill  for  one  to  turn 
the  angle  of  the  old  corner-oaks — for  one  who 
never  comes!  It  has  grown  into  a  habit  now  ; 
but  it  is  not  time  to  expect  me  jet,  girl — the 
noon-stage  has  not  come  in;  go  back  to  your 
needle  or  your  book;  you  shall  hear  from  me 
soon,  if  I  have  to  tunnel  the  fort  for  my  free- 
dom. Put  then,  with  prison  fare  one's  arm 
grows  weak. 

And  one's  heart  too? 

No — while  it  is  I.  that  shall  not  fail  me! 
Yet,  alas!  with  a  thousand  eyes  pursuing  one,  ; 
escape  were  no  possible  task,  or  it  had  b  en  ac- 
complished long  ago.  Bold  eagerness  be  still 
again !  there  is  nothing  but  waiting.  God 
knows  I  am  patient  enough,  but  there  come 
times  when  each  next  hour  it  seems  impossible 
to  live ! 

It  is  such  a  w  eary  while  since  they  brought 
me  here!  111.  then,  too,  nnd  sore  spent  with 
wounds;  so  many  unnumbered  days  have  worn 
away,  months  have  melted  into  months,  seasons 
have  followed  one  another,  and  through  it  all 


nothing  but  the  sentries  grounding  arms  and 
the  dead  plunge  of  the  tides  : — I  believe  mvself 
forgotten  by  God  and  man.  But  every  sacrifice 
must  be  salted  with  salt.  So  long  has  mv  place 
been  vaeant  at  home,  it  may  be  that  another 
fills  it.  There  rises  the  evil  fancy  again  !  What 
dark  devil  in  me  whispers  it?  What  reason 
have  love  and  faith  and  constancy  given  me  for 
the  fear?  Is  there  no  talisman  in  all  my  reach 
to  put  the  fiend  to  rout  ?  Many,  indeed,  man v ! 
A  rosary  of  holy  memories  :  ah,  as  I  recall  them 
I  feel  the  dear  hand  that  gave  itself  to  me,  fresh- 
ly as  if  just  laid  in  my  palm  !  There  are  some 
treasure-  that  moth  ai.d  rust  corrupt,  but  never 
her  sweet  trust  and  confidence,  as  much  mine 
to-day  as  on  that  time  when  together  we  lost 
our  way  in  the  woods,  and  the  evening  star  at 
htl  came  looking  through  steins  and  thickets 
to  seek  us. 

uOh  that  twoiv  poMihta, 

Aft«T  l.>»K  tfrief  ami  pain. 
To  and  the  urinn  of  my  truo  love 
Kouml  me  once  apiin!" 

Lingering  over  the  music  of  the  verse,  so  long 
ago,  little  we  dreamed,  little  that  we  ourselves 
were  to  inform  it  with  breath  nnd  lire. 

How  far  away  all  those  things  seem  !  1  would 
mj  it  was  another  man,  not  1;  that  I  had  read 
them,  not  lived  them.  Hi  is  was  the  grace  I 
did  not  believe  lived  out  of  Ux.ks.  That  first 
night  I  saw  her  she  sat  with  her  capote  drawn 
up,  the  dark  hood  shrouding  the  outline  of  her 
face  in  its  s.»fi  and  delicate  bloom,  her  head  a 
little  leaned  against  the  wall,  a  ring  or  two  of 
shining  hair  escaping  round  the  temple.  1  can 
alwa\s  see  it  if  I  shut  my  eyes.  Sim  was  not 
entirely  heeding  things  about  her:  the  golden- 
brown  lashes  partly  drooped  over  the  ha/.el  eves, 
to  which  they  lent  their  tint;  the  faint,  sweet 
smile  wreathed  the  lips  with  such  <piiet  happi- 
ness u>  M  iiiciimes  hovers  over  a  baby's  smiling 
dream.  She  held  a  b«ng  spray  of  sweet-brier  in 
her  hand,  its  pale  bu  I  just  begun  to  o|»cn,  and 
all  it*  fresh  and  spicy  sweetness  seemed  her  own. 
Neither  did  I  heed  other  things  about  me  much 
that  night ;  but  I  walked  home  ln-side  her.  She 
sj<oke  little;  she  seldom  did;  her  atmosphere 
seemed  enough;  she  had  small  need  of  words. 
She  was  one  of  those  slight  things  that  fill  a 
man  with  awe,  so  mar  she  seemed  to  the  sacred 
an  1  ineffable.  I  do  not  know  how  we  came  to 
be  alone  then  ;  other  groups  were  far  before  us, 
others  far  In-hind;  we  two  strolled  on  together 
through  the  long,  deep-cut  lane,  where  the  fair 
May  moonlight  fell  upon  us  between  rifts  of 
snowily-gliinmcring  boughs,  and  the  wind  crept 
languidly,  laden  with  the  sweet  smell  of  the  or- 
chard blossoms.  Once  we  half  paused  beneath 
a  branch,  and  the  fragrant  dew  fell  on  us;  and 
a  bird,  disturbed,  cheeped  and  twittered,  gushed 
forth  a  broken  trill  of  melody,  and  put  his  head 
under  his  wing  again;  then  we  went  on.  It 
almost  appeared  to  me,  I  remember,  that  I 
dreamed,  and  that  a  spirit  in  my  dream  had 
come  down  with  the  moonlight  to  traverse  the 
old  orchard-lane  with  me  in  the  spring's  soft 
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and  <l;uii|>  night-air.     She  must  have  compre- 
hended something  of  these  indistinct  fancies  of  I 
mine,  for  when  we  came  out  into  the  open  light  J 
by  her  door  she  put  forth  her  hand  in  bidding 
me  good-nighr,  as  if  hy  the  touch  she  would  as- 
sure me  she  were  human.    Then  I  saw  that  the 
pale  bod  of  the  sweet-brier  stem  had  opened  as 
she  held  it,  and  blossomed  in  her  hand.     I  for- 
got my  mystical  vagaries;  I  felt  her  warm  and 
vivifying  power;  and  looking  at  the  sweet-brier, 
"It  is  for  me?"  I  said.     So  when  she  went  in 
she  left  it  in  my  hand.    I  had  it  till  a  while 
ago;  I  carried  it  always  about  me;  I  kept  it 
through  battle-smoke  and  stain  and  soil,  and 
wore  a  charmed  life.    But  when  I  came  here 
they  plundered  it  from  me: — welcome,  welcome, 
if  they  take  no  more  besides,  if  they  do  not  steal 
wit  and  knowledge  and  desire.     Hut  the  fear  is 
like  a  watch-dog,  while  it  stalks  they  can  no 
more  reach  that  store  than  could  thieves  ap- 
proach the  garden  that  old  Titan  guarded  — 
stanch  old  Titan!  when  he  barked  we  used  to 
call  it  the  cannonade,  because  he  was  one  of  the 
dogs  of  war.    Of  all  the  household  she  was  the 
only  member  that  dared  touch  my  follower; 
with  her  he  frolicked  like  a  wave.     lie  lay  be- 
neath the  piano  while  she  played,  spelled  by  her 
music,  for  she  wiled  him  away  from  me;  and 
when  she  went  to  the  porch  to  meet  me  as  I 
came  up  the  garden-walk  he  lifted  his  huge 
black  length  beside  her,  and  stood  with  his  great 
paws  upon  her  shoulder,  while  she  nestled  her 
sunny  head,  perhaps,  against  his  shaggy  locks. 
Well,  he  is  there  now,  I  know.    I  bade  him 
keep  watch  over  her  while  I  was  away  ;  if  she 
crosses  the  threshold  by  night  or  day  he  will 
never  let  her  out  of  his  sight.   Faithful  old  boy! 
when  lirst  I  went,  she  wrote  me  once,  he  used 
to  come  into  the  parlor  of  an  evening,  and,  half 
rampant  on  a  chair  beneath,  would  whine  under 
my  portrait  OH  the  wall,  till  the  mood  changed 
and  he  growled  because  it  gave  him  no  word. 

Pretty  pictures  you  made  me,  Annie — yes, 
always  pretty  pictures ;  and  somehow  I  oftenest 
seem  to  see  you  standing  in  the  doorway,  either, 
as  then,  guarded  over  by  the  great  leonine  creat- 
ure, or  with  the  masses  of  woodbine  falling  about 
you  ami  bathing  you  in  the  lucent  depths  of  their 
green  shadow :  always  in  the  doorway — wheth- 
er because  it  Avas  out  there  that  you  stole  to  see 
the  last  of  me,  with  the  coach  whirling  round 
the  corner,  or  whether  because  it  is  there  that  I 
shall  sec  you  standing  when  I  falter  into  sight 
again;  for  I  shall  see  you  again!  But  still  a 
bitterness  possesses  me — a  bitterness  to  think  of 
those  whose  eyes  you  bless  every  day,  while 
mine,  are  forbidden.  They  all  lose  themselves 
in  one  impersonation. 
Julian. 

lie  passes  and  repasses ;  he  takes  your  side 
from  church  ;  he  can  enter  your  door  when  he 
will ;  and  I  hate  him  worse  than  my  jailers — 
hate  as  I  hated  long  ago  and  thought  I  could 
no  more.  Shame  on  the  sluggard  that,  believ- 
ing the  cause  is  just,  in  these  days  claims  his 
ease  at  home !  No  man  may  take  arms  against 
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his  conscience  ;  but  your  voice  on  our  side  is 
loud  in  town-meetings,  Julian.  Well,  well, 
these  are  unworthy  whims ;  he  did  his  worst 
once,  and  I  forgave.  Shall  I,  tried  in  the  fur- 
nace, be  found  wanting  now? 

But  the  old  tiger  in  me  rages  again  to  think 
of  that  time. 

It  is  not  strange  that  from  the  first  hour  we 
met  I  should  have  loved  her ;  more  strange  bv 
far  is  it  that  she  should  have  laid  such  unswerv- 
ing faith  in  me,  till,  drifting  gently  along  on  the 
great  tide,  one  day  we  found  ourselves  at  rest  in 
a  tranquil  haven.  But  Julian  loved  her  too,  or 
thought  he  did  ;  her  mother,  besides,  had  always 
meant  them  for  each  other;  he  was  her  cousin. 
But  even  of  the  two  his  brother  Mack  was  the 
dearer;  and  they  both  of  them  bore  her  name. 

That  was  a  gay,  worthless  fellow,  poor  Mack; 
always  taking  his  place  in  one's  heart  by  his 
light,  careless  airs,  his  sunny  temper,  his  prod- 
igal ways.  lie  seemed  to  make  his  money,  as 
they  said,  without  turning  over  his  hand ;  as- 
suredly he  spent  it  so.  His  vanity  betrayed 
him  into  all  his  trouble.  I  recall  the  day  Mack 
went  away;  I  even  see  the  feathering  of  the 
clouds  that  day ;  I  have  reason  to  remember  it 
well.  Not  long  before  he  had  come  to  me — I 
was  in  college  then — and  when  we  were  alone 
there  was  outpoured  a  sorry  talc  of  funds  in- 
trusted and  misapplied,  thousands  of  dollars 
not  his  own  slipped  away  irrecoveflably  with 
diamonds  and  suppers,  horses  and  yachts.  Nor 
was  Mack  destitute  of  the  usual  recital  of  severe 
temptation  to  take,  right  intention  to  replace, 
inability  at  last  to  meet  the  debt,  all  followed 
by  declarations  that  life  had  no  longer  the  value 
of  a  rush,  and  should  be  thrown  after  the  rest — 
words  worth  as  much  as  the  most  of  Mack's. 
Finally,  could  I  help  him? 

That  which  Mack  asked  of  me  covered  the 
third  of  my  fortune,  never  uncomfortably  large. 
But  he  bore  Annie's  name,  and  in  some  unac- 
countable way  was  of  her  blood.  Could  I  let 
such  disgrace  touch  her?  I  was  young  then. 
I  knew  her  father,  who  was  my  guardian,  would 
never  grant  the  request  should  I  make  it.  In 
another  year  I  should  be  of  age  myself.  I  hard- 
ly hesitated.  Before  I  slept  Mack's  liabilities 
were  discharged,  and  he  supplied  with  the  means 
for  a  new  start  in  life,  under  condition  that  he 
should  depart  for  South  American  shores  and 
show  his  face  no  more  on  this  upper  side  of  the 
globe. 

They  were  all  sorry  to  lose  the  merry  scamp. 
It  was  in  my  vacation,  and  I  went  to  the  city 
with  him  to  see  him  off.  When  I  returned  that 
afternoon,  and  light-heartedly  entered  the  room, 
I  found  myself  in  the  centre  of  a  conclave. 
Annie  was  between  my  guardian  and  her  mo- 
ther, the  latter  hindering  her  motion  to  rise  by 
the  firm  hold  she  had  of  her  little  hand.  Jul- 
ian half  stood,  half  sat,  with  one  foot  swinging 
from  the  corner  of  the  library  table,  and  shut- 
ting in  and  out  his  gold  and  ebony  pencil-case, 
as  if  he  played  with  a  miniature  stiletto  and  its 
sheath.    He  had  just  told  the  old  Colonel  that 
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he  had  happened  to  hear  of,  and  had  taken  pains 
to  see,  a  note  for  more  than  n  third  of  my  inher- 
itance, driven  by  nie,  and  payable  on  my  twenty- 
first  birthday.  What  could  have  l>ecn  done  with 
such  a  sum  he  left  to  conjecture:  hut  fast  life 
at  college,  gaming,  racing,  or  whatever  worse  it 
might  he  possible  to  imagine,  could  lightly  <ii  — 
sij>ate  as  much  and  more.  It  might  he  thought 
unpardonahh*  interference  on  his  part,  hut  duty 
to  his  cousin  Annie  forbade  his  silence. 

Ponibly  I  was  not  immaculate,  which  made 
Julian's  insinuations  no  easier  to  endure;  hut 
except  that  she  was  too  high  and  fair  for  the 
grasp  of  any  one  I  never  felt  myself  quite  tin- 
worthy  of  her.  My  surprise  at  first,  however, 
my  hesitation,  hurt  me  in  the  eyes  of  my  judge*. 
My  protestations,  too,  were  useless.  I  could 
not  deny  the  main  fact.  I  was  fain  to  admit 
its  truth.  I  had  given  the  note,  and  I  had  used 
the  money.  The  old  Colonel's  disappointment 
in  me  excused  his  words.  Still  it  seems  to  me 
even  now  that  it  would  have  Uvn  nohler  had 
he  trusted  in  my  truth.  Hut  he  had  prided 
himself  on  his  management  of  the  property  ;  he 
had  BBfpCttd  to  turn  it  oTer  to  mo  doubled  | 
and  not  only  failing  there,  hut  seeing  me  prove, 
as  he  feared,  a  \ill.iin,  his  heart  was  full  of 
wrath  for  hi*  gentle  child*!  sake.  Yet  I  could 
not  retort  ujwn  her  father.  I  kept  my  voice 
down  while  I  assured  him  that  I  had  applied  1 
the  money  to  no  ignoble  purree,  and  was  un- 
der bondl  to  my  ow  n  honor  for  the  - 
crvation.  He  demanded  of  me  the  ring  I  wore; 
I  could  but  refuse  to  surrender  it.  Then  he 
lifted  his  daughter's  hand  in  a  clasp  to  which 
resistance  would  have  l>een  as  vain  ns  tc»  that 
of  a  steel  vice,  withdrew  from  it  the  little  cir- 
clet 1  had  placed  there,  and  when  I  refused  in 
turn  to  accept  it,  forgot  the  old  dignities  of  his 
stately  courtesy,  t ■ . — . - ,  1  it  through  the  window 
as  a  worthless  bauble,  and  forbade  me  the  hou«e.  j 
I  delayed  a  moment  for  one  wild  blast  of  words 
to  wither  Julian,  then  1  went. 

I  had  no  other  choice  than  to  go.  Hut  whith- 
er? The  whole  outer  world  w  as  a  mare  of  dark- 
ness. My  feet  of  their  ow  n  habit  fell  into  a  fa- 
miliar  way,  and  I  paused  at  hi>t  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill  where  many  a  time  she  and  I  had  come 
to  see  the  sunvt  to-;eth«  r.  1  sat  down  then  on 
the  flat  rock  in  the  shelter  of  the  cedar  thicket, 
and  tried  to  gather  my  routed  thoughts  into  or- 
der once  more.  It  was  idle  effort  though.  I 
etui  Id  neither  reason  nor  remcmbi  r.  1  oily  felt 
that  I  was  cold  to  the  core,  icy  cold  and  numb. 
The  sun  was  going  down — the  last  of  him,  like 
a  great  broken  ruby,  just  di-apj»caring  over  the  i 
edge  of  the  long,  low  champaign  that  stretched 
beneath  me;  then  a  deep  rosy  glow  welled  up 
like  foam  and  filled  the  whole  heavens  with  its 
calm,  warm  bistre.  It  made  the  dark  meadows 
purple  below  it.  It  seemed  like  the  beneficent  1 
smile  of  a  departing  deify:  and  under  it  my  | 
heart  warmed  again.  But  as  it  warmed  the 
crowding  emotions  there  sprung  up,  all  armed 
and  bristling,  and  I  became  conscious  once  again 
of  a  Mating  indignation  within  me,  over  which  ' 


soul  ami  sense  alike  seemed  fusing  only  into  an 
intense  hatred  of  Julian.  The  pale  face  of 
Annie  rose  before  me;  I  cursed  him  tor  her 
suffering.  The  doubts  of  the  good  old  Colonel 
pursued  me:  I  cursed  him  for  a  lost  name — to 
stay  blackened  and  defamed  before  her.  I 
ground  my  teeth  in  rage — not  impotent  rage; 
I  meant  to  kill  him.  Nothing  short  of  his  blood 
should  wij>e  out  his  work.  It  was  across  this 
hill  that  he  would  have  to  pass  ,,n  his  wav  home 
that  night;  then  a  tussle,  and  death  to  the  un- 
dermost. I  knew  the  fellow  ;  his  will  was  ;:s 
_o,..l  a>  mine. 

So  1  sat  there.  The  still  rich  gl"\v  slowlv 
faded,  the  far  soft  sky  put  on  a  darker  violet, 
one  by  one  a  hazy  star  treuil  led  forth  as  if  slip- 
ping off  a  thread,  then  seemed  to  shake  apart 
its  slight  veil  of  vapor,  and  hang  yet  nearer  the 
earth;  Mars  sparkled  ruddilyon  the  dark  field, 
and  went  dipping  his  lance  into  all  the  little 
pools  and  dxkes  .  f  the  meadows  U  Iow  ;  the 
sense  of  the  sweet,  damp  evening  exhalations, 
grateful  and  s.ifi,  entered  at  every  |M>re.  A 
gentle  w  ind  blew  up  a  cool  and  hesitating  breath 
of  fragrant  night-sJr,  It  crept  along  the  hill- 
side, nud  rustled  the  grasses;  it  curled  nearer 
to  me,  and  lifted  my  hair  and  fanned  my  burn- 
ing fori  bend — by-und-by  a  free,  wild  gale  wns 
rushing  over  the  hill-top.  Ah,  Heaven!  if  I 
could  feel  it  now,  w it h  all  its  misery  if  I  w ere 
away  and  abroad  to  feel  it  now  !  This  wind  re- 
freshed me;  it  brought  my  aid*  about  me  too; 
it  blew  off  the  .  loud  in  my  brain  that  was  hiding 
from  me  all  other  things  than  my  own  revenge. 
Like  the  first  breath  of  the  wind  itself,  there 
crej  t  over  me  a  doubt  if  my  purjwise  were  l»est ; 
and  then  the  struggle  came  th<  re  in  the  dark- 
ness. A  fiercer  tight  than  ever  I  fought  in  the 
red  field  or  fray  j  the  posjSJSJ  of  evil  on  one  side, 
I  alone  on  the  other.  Alone?  Had  that  I  ecu, 
1  were  lost.  The  aspirations  of  all  my  lw<  nty 
\ears  came  to  befriend  me ;  the  prayers  my 
mother  had  taught  me  ;  the  old  lore  of  <  M  that 
used  to  rise  like  a  fountain  in  the  sea  whenever 
the  beauty  of  earth  or  the  joy  of  life  gladdened 
me;  the  air  uIkjvc  me  and  behind  me  ;  the  lofty 
night,  in  truth,  seemed  all  alive,  thronccd  with 
the  hosts  of  heaven,  ready  to  fight  on  my  side. 

Then  the  turmoil  thickened  :  it  was  not  cnouch 
for  me  to  spare  . Julian's  life — I  must  forgive  him 
the  wrong  he  had  done  me.  This  was  the  turn- 
ing-point of  all  my  being.  I  felt  it  blindly;  it 
was  my  soul  that  was  the  contested  prize.  I  rose 
at  last  from  the  flat  rock,  and  stood  up  with  my 
clenched  hands  in  the  shade  of  the  cedar  thicket. 

How  could  I  forgive  this  man? 

And  just  then  a  light,  ringing  step  came  swift- 
ly up  the  hill-side.  The  moon  had  begun  to 
rise  :  the  subtle  essence  of  her  light  was  abroad 
in  the  sky,  but  a  wood  yet  hid  her  disk.  Only 
as  he  paused  a  moment  to  look  at  the  broad, 
shadowy  landscape  below,  lifting  his  hat  to  taste 
the  wild,  full  wind,  perhaps,  and  quench  a  thirst 
for  coolness  there,  she  sent  one  long  shaft  and 
laid  it  revealingly  on  his  face — the  dark,  h  md- 
some,  daring  face. 
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I  thought  it  was  all  over  then  for  one  breath. 

I  remembered,  as  if  a  flash  had  illumined  all 
about  DM,  ■  curious  pointed  flint  that  I  had  seen 
at  my  feet  before  dark.  I  stooped  and  found  it. 
I  rose  then  to  spring  out  at  him  with  my  weapon, 
for  he  always  went  armed — but  I  was  the  more 
powerful  of  the  two — when  up  the  wind,  swell- 
ing and  falling,  fainting  and  dying  and  coming 
again,  arose  the  clear  ringing  of  the  nine  o'clock 
bell.  How  many  a  time  that  bell  had  called  us 
to  prayer  !  How  many  a  soul  it  had  tolled  away  ! 
Seventy  times  seven,  seventy  times  seven,  it 
seemed  repeating  in  its  airy  rhythm — seventy 
times  seven !  The  flint  fell  to  my  feet.  Julian 
dropped  his  hat  upon  his  head  again,  and  went 
whistling  down  the  hill  lightly  as  he  had  come 
up.  J5ut  as  for  me,  I  had  conquered  indeed; 
but  how  came  I  to  be  fighting  such  a  foe  ?  Nor 
had  he  all  withdrawn.  I  felt  the  blackness  of 
his  presence  still,  and  was  possessed  by  an  un- 
told and  awful  fear — fear  such  as  I  never  knew 
when  facing  the  flame  that  leaps  bodily  out  of 
the  cannon's  mouth.  Crime  could  not  come  so 
near  and  leave  me  unscathed  ;  weak  from  the 
strife,  and  every  nerve  unstrung,  the  terrors  of 
hell  were  getting  hold  upon  me. 

Al  1  sat  there,  then,  my  head  bowed  in  my 
hands,  there  eame  a  rushing  and  gamboling,  a 
couple  of  quick  yelps,  and  old  Titan  was  bound- 
ing beside  me,  over  me,  and  round  me,  with  a 
thousand  antics  of  joy;  and  in  a  moment  more 
a  little  slender  form  glided  up  behind  him, 
wrapped  in  the  old  capote,  the  hood  fallen  back, 
and  the  fair,  pure  face  silvered  in  the  moonlight 
like  a  saint's  ;  and  Annie  laid  her  timid  touch  on 
my  head. 

It  was  kind  of  you,  dear,  fearless  child! 
Without  you,  then,  what  had  become  of  me? 
You  came  like  light  into  the  darkness  of  that 
hour,  as  if  you  were  the  messenger  of  God,  and 
in  your  stainless  best  I  felt  my  self  f  >rgi  ven.  But 

it  was  a  desecrated  place  to  take  you  in — that 
heart  so  lately  rife  and  foul  with  murder! 

I  went  back  with  her  to  her  gate.  She  had 
Imagined  where  to  seek  me,  and  had  trusted  her- 
self to  Titan.  She  had  not  found  it  possible  to 
let  me  go  till  she  could  assure  me  of  her  confi- 
dence once  more  going  with  me  every  where. 
Then  we  parted,  and  were  to  meet  no  more  until 
her  father  opened  his  doors  to  me. 

They  were  slow  days  that  followed — almost  as 
slow  and  agonized  as  these.  In  all  my  leisure 
afterward  I  haunted  the  place  like  a  ghost  that 
revisits  the  scenes  of  its  ancient  bliss.  But  I 
never  saw  her.  One  Sabbath  rumor  reached  me 
of  solemnities  in  the  little  church,  and  I  went 
there  again.    I  might  see  her  at  least  from  afar. 

She  had  been  so  delicate  a  child  that  the 
grand  christening  customary  in  her  family  had 
been  delayed  till  it  grew  to  be  too  late  for  it  at 
all,  and  now  she  was  herself  to  utter  the  vows 
that  dedieated  her  to  Heaven.  I  was  in  the 
gallery,  at  its  remotest  corner  and  just  above  the 
pulpit ;  so  that  as  she  knelt  there  at  the  altar 
and  the  font  her  sweet  face  was  turned  full  on 
mine.    All  the  glories  from  the  great  chancel 
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window  were  falling  over  her,  rose  and  ame- 
thystine lights  flickering  to  and  fro  about  her 
shadow,  while  a  sunbeam,  filtered  through  a 
martyr's  palm  high  up  above,  laid  a  crown  of 
yellower  gold  upon  her  hair.  She  was  wrapped 
in  the  moment — in  her  prayers,  her  vows,  her  face 
appeared  to  me  as  if  her  sanctified  spirit  stood 
in  the  presence  of  God.  I  know  now  that  it 
was  ill  of  me;  but  I  seemed  shut  out  from 
heaven  then — shut  out  from  heaven  and  her. 
I  did  not  ascend  with  her;  only,  half-hushed 
and  awed,  my  heart  ached  with  suppressed  long- 
ing and  bitterness  once  more.  Perhaps  it 
touched  her  even  then.  She  lifted  her  eyes  a 
moment  and  they  met  mine.  And  over  all  the 
holy  pallor  there  shot  a  beautiful  and  sudden 
flush — ah,  pardon  me,  Heaven! 

That  night  I  could  not  sleep,  I  tossed  with 
my  unrest.  The  inn  was  silent  as  a  tomb;  it 
was  after  midnight — I  rose  and  sought  the  open 
air;  there  was  always  a  fascination  in  walking 
at  that  hour  when  all  mankind  have  left  the 
world  to  the  stars  and  me — in  stirring  abroad 
when  every  other  form  lies  stretched  in  white 
sleep.  Unconsciously  it  was  again  that  my  feet 
Bought  out  old  paths,  and  the  wild  night-wind 
and  I  went  up  the  hill  together — the  boisterous 
wind,  strong,  fresh,  and  fitful,  that  seemed  ca- 
reering and  gamboling  about  me  in  the  dark- 
ness like  some  spiritual  phantasm  of  the  wild 
huntsman's  hound,  then  mounted  in  an  eldritch 
chase  of  the  thin  clouds  across  the  stars.  How 
it  seems  to  cool  and  fan  me  here — the  stemming 
of  those  glad  gusts  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  so 
long  ago  !  It  was  a  late  autumn  night,  and  all 
the  melancholy  spell  of  the  season  in  its  stiller 
hours  seemed  transferred  from  the  keen,  turbu- 
lent air,  and  loaded  upon  my  heart  as  I  stood 
there  and  breasted  its  rush  over  the  hill-top ; 
and  but  for  the  defiance  it  aroused,  the  forces 
of  life  would  have  been  at  a  low  ebb  within  me 
then. 

Still  standing  there  and  gazing  over  the  sleep- 
ing valley,  and  half-wondering  which  of  all  those 
tall  tree-tops,  in  their  billowy  rise  and  fall,  waved 
over  her  roof,  I  became  gradually  sensible  of  a 
strange  brightness  in  the  air — a  brightness  that 
must  have  been  imperceptibly  growing  for  some 
time,  and  that  now  began  to  fill  the  heavens 
with  a  rosy  glare  strong  and  vivid  as  the  glow 
of  that  cloudless  sunset  that  had  impressed  it- 
self upon  my  passive  senses  when  last  upon  that 
hill.  Voices,  too,  I  seemed  to  hear,  and  dimly 
divined  a  stir  somewhere  below  me.  I  had  a 
vague  fantasy  at  first  that  malicious  night- 
sprites  were  mocking  me  and  my  loneliness ; 
then  I  turned,  expecting  to  see  the  northern 
sky  full  of  a  dazzling  aurora,  when  instantly  it 
seemed  as  if  the  valley  on  that  side  behind  me 
and  below  me  were  ablaze,  and  almost  as  im- 
mediately I  comprehended  that  the  home  of 
Julian,  barns  and  sheds  and  house,  was  a  mass 
of  flame,  an  apparition  of  fire,  soaring  and  sink- 
ing, with  all  the  roar  and  crash  of  its  blaze  and 
smell  of  its  smoke  carried  by  the  wind  the  other 
way.    The  rest  is  all  confusion — dashing  down 
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the  hill-side  with  loud  halloos,  parting  the  gath- 
ering throng,  hearing  the  cries  that  he  still  lay 
stupefied  within,  darting  through  rooms  of  blis- 
tering smoke  with  tongues  of  fire  shooting  out 
at  me  like  demons,  up  a  staircase,  between 
burning  walls,  groping  with  scarifying  breath, 
dragging  the  senseless  log  from  its  place,  labor- 
ing with  it  back  again,  down  the  breaking  stairs, 
leaping  the  gulf  of  fire  that  already  swallowed 
half  of  them  out  into  the  air  and  under  the 
spurting  torrents  of  the  engines — it  is  all  like 
the  dreams  of  a  delirium.  But  here  are  the 
scars  on  my  hands  at  this  day,  and  the  deep 
wound  in  my  head  made  by  the  pitch  of  the 
rafter  throbs  and  burns  again  on  many  an  au- 
tumn night.  But  oh  for  those  bold  bounds 
anew;  for  that  unshackled  liberty  of  limb  and 
power  once  more;  for  that  ice-cold  dash  and 
drench  even  of  the  watcr-spouts  about  me ! 

Well,  Julian  was  safe.  It  was  the  old  Col- 
onel who  received  him  out  of  my  arms,  who  took 
us  home  together — loud  in  his  asseverations, 
gentle  in  his  touch — and  whose  gallant  heart 
felt  all  suspicions  wiped  away  in  applause  of 
that  night's  action.  And  he  remitted  me  my 
secret — and  it  is  my  secret  still. 

So  they  gave  me  Annie.  And  by-and-by  I 
took  her  away  to  the  home  we  bad  built  on  the 
hill  that  was  dear  to  me  now.  And  there  it  is 
I  have  left  her.  Tor  when  the  clang  of  arms 
dinned  the  air,  and  the  land  rang  with  the 
clamor  of  war,  my  blood  began  to  bubble  in  its 
old  heat,  and  longings  fur  the  strife  kept  .stirring 
within  nie  with  quick  thrills  and  fine.  I  felt 
the  rending  of  my  country  as  it"  my  heart  were 
torn;  a  glorious  cause  stood  shining  before  me 
and  forbade  me  to  linger,  and  pointed  at  the 
heights  to  climb,  the  wrongs  to  overthrow,  the 
name  of  nationality  to  win,  oppression  to  anni- 
hilate, freedom — that  right  of  each,  like  air  and 
sunshine,  from  the  hour  of  birth — to  be  given 
to  man  and  child. 

41  And  innny  a  dwfcDMi  into  the  lujht  i>h:iU  Imp, 
And  shine  in  the  Hidden  nmkinir  i«f  xpl.ndid  nmn>  j>," 

I  kept  saying  to  myself  as  well.  1  did  my 
nature  wrong  to  linger  so,  dry  and  parched  as 
now  for  freedom  then  for  the  wild  license  of  war. 
But  oh  !  my  country,  fire!  and  chief  for  you,  to 
ransom,  to  redeem  you,  and  if  you  need  th  -se 
languishing  hours  of  mine  still  to  give  then 
and  forget  to  murmur!  The  winds  by  day 
seemed  hurrying  to  the  field  ;  I  could  not  look 
upon  the  sky  at  night  but  all  the  dark-blue 
heavens  seemed  tented  with  the  starry  folds  of 
our  banner.  She,  too,  throughout  her  pale  and 
placid  life,  was  kindled  to  the  time.  Into  the 
lullabies  she  sang  to  little  Madge  at  twilight — 
that  hour  that  always  seemed  her  own — there 
entered  swifter  and  tickler  turns  of  tune  than 
used  to  hush  off  together  the  boy  and  old  Titan 
at  her  feet.  The  martial  music  of  the  streets 
made  her  face  white  with  its  ardor.  "Where  she 
could  urge  others  she  must  not  spare  her  own. 
And  I  went. 

Nor  have  I  seen  you  since,  dear  child.  But 
still  my  fancy  paints  you  in  the  door  with  a 


sunbeam  that  has  gone  in  behind  you  ;  still  my 
heart  throbs  over  the  picture,  beating  like  a  bird 
against  its  bars,  and  life  seems  worth  living 
yet,  even  in  a  dungeon,  if  only  these  hours  that 
rust  into  one's  soul  corrode  the  prison-grates  as 
well,  and  ever  leave  me  free  again.  Free?  It 
is  a  little  word,  but  it  holds  the  universe.  To 
go  once  more  with  steps  uncounted,  with  breath 
unbated,  with  will  unquestioned — to  go,  to  go  at 
all!  the  sky  would  seem  to  be  loosening  itself 
away  from  the  earth.  And  if  it  means  so  much 
to  me,  ah  what  to  those  the  flesh  upon  whose 
bones  is  not  their  own,  who  feel  themselves  each 
inch  of  them  another  man's  estate  ! 

I  have  used  the  word  lightly  indeed  ;  if  ever 
these  doors  open,  let  me  prove  how  clearly  I 
see  that  freedom  is  the  first  sacrament  between 
God  and  man. 

Perchance  not  entirely  barren,  then,  my  du- 
rance here.  Much  may  be  learned  that  was  not 
mine  before;  much  may  be  found  to  teach  my 
boy.  To  hear  his  ardent  speech,  to  make  his 
ficdi  young  fat  kindle,  shall  I  ever  have  that 
joy  again  ?  Fitter  for  work  since  I  have  suffered, 
tire  and  ice  IBQfll  temper  the  steel,  and  I  havo 
his  mind  to  mould  yet.  Ah,  happy  fathers, 
with  your  boys  about  you  !  And  my  little  star- 
ex  ed  darling —  But  not  for  world-  ihould  you 
know  bow  this  tired  band  aches  to  draw  your 
head  back  in  the  roj»c  of  curls  twisted  about  it, 
how  a  h  asing  trifle  \<  xes  me  as  I  yearn  for  the 
pinch  Of  dimpled  fingers  and  the  sailor's  kiss 
once  more.  Some  one  else  will  give  yon  sailor- 
kisses,  ime  day,  my  beauty,  but  no!  while  I  am 
by  if  he  is  wise.  ( 'ould  she  alwn\  I  be  our  baby, 
the  laughing  sprite!  But  no,  I  must  see  into 
what  kind  of  a  rose  our  rose-bud  opens.  Will  it 
be  a  wild  one,  with  the  bees  nipping  its  petals; 
or  a  culm  and  rich  tea-rose,  all  creamy  soft  with- 
out, but  so  deeply  blushing  at  its  heart  ?  What 
kind  of  a  woman  will  she  make,  I  wonder  ?  Not 
much  like  her  mother,  after  all ;  some  gay  and 
s\\  eet  ancestress,  that  died  in  her  bloom,  is  going 
to  see  the  sun  over  again  in  her,  the  sparkle; 
brighter  hair  than  Annie's,  darker  eyes,  and 
then  such  daring  color,  such  daring  smiles,  such 
daring  sallies  into  the  very  strongholds  of  one's 
heart.  Well,  well,  Madge,  we  shall  see;  if  the. 
birds  build  another  year,  perhaps  I  shall  lift  the 
leaf  and  show  you  the  speckled  eggs  all  written 
over  with  music.  We  shall  see,  if  indeed  eyes 
be  not  darkened  and  eyelids  closed  by  then. 

The  tide  is  coming  in  at  last;  it  has  a  meas- 
ured beat  like  the  tread  of  a  sentinel.  How 
often,  as  I  lie  burning  up  in  alternate  fever  and 
faintness,  has  the  sound  of  its  rough  surf  tor- 
mented me  with  thirst  and  longing!  But  time 
has  been  fleet  to-day ;  noon  has  waxed  weary  at 
her  post ;  I  have  been  out  of  prison  !  None  of 
your  chains  and  bolts  could  keep  me  in  ;  I  have 
been  out  of  prison. 

Woe  is  me  that  I  am  back  again,  back  with 
all  the  loathly  sameness,  the  irksome  sights  that 
the  brain  gets  to  feel  at  last  through  shut  eyes, 
such  the  perpetual  iteration  of  their  pain.  There 
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is  the  old  buzz  of  the  fly  again,  the  old  cobweb 
swinging  from  the  corner,  the  old  gaunt  white 
faces  like  leprous  blotches  on  a  charnel-house. 
Each  stain  of  the  wall  is  printed  in  my  mind. 
1  have  counted  each  year's  slow  growth  on  the 
lichen  of  the  log  beside  me  ;  that  spider  dragging 
about  her  tiny  blue  bag  of  eggs,  I  can  tell  all 
the  eggs  by  name.  The  day  declines,  the  sun- 
shine falls  in  my  face.  I  am  scarcely  so  strong 
that  I  can  turn  away  from  it  ;  yet  have  I  had 
more  vigor  to-day  than  for  many  a  weary  while 
before,  for  there  are  times  when  I  am  not  even 
able  to  wish.  Yet  fear  not — I  remember  to  have 
read — fear  not  those  which  kill  the  body  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul. 

This  is  a  day  of  June,  when  this  same  sun- 
shine that  disturbs  me  now  lies  thick  and  rich 
in  the  meadows  •,  when  the  bluebird's  wing  has 
less  brilliant  azure  than  the  deep,  deep  sky ; 
when  the  wild-rose  lines  the  way-side  with  its 
blushing  tangle,  and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  fern 
makes  heavy  the  afternoon  air  with  its  balsams. 
Ah  !  to  sec  the  field  all  goldenly  embroidered  in 
its  butter-cups;  just  to  toss  up  the  long  well- 
sweep,  and  draw  one  glittering  bucket  shaking 
back  crystals  into  the  cold  dark  shaft  of  the 
well  ;  to  roll  in  the  grass  with  Madge  and  my 
boy  ;  to  feel  the  puff  of  the  light  wind  on  my 
face.  This  den  I  can  not  endure  much  longer  ; 
its  foul  air  reeks  ;  all  its  accumulation  of  suffer- 
ing becomes  my  own.  The  inexorable  rise  and 
fall  of  the  sea  seems  a  forbidding  fiat,  and  that 
long  roller  forever  breaking  on  the  beach  a 
sterner  barrier  than  the  cruel  dead-line  here. 

All  weary  as  I — nearly  as  weary  as  I.  I  hear 
their  faint  mumble  ;  I  see  their  crawling  forms  ; 
I  feel  the  aching  and  the  longing.  It  lies  be- 
fore me,  and  the  terror  and  the  anguish  grow 
till  I  seem  to  myself  like  that  man  whose  prison 
walls  narrowed  every  day  about  him  until  they 
crushed  him  like  a  fly ;  for  these  creatures  are  be- 
coming idiots.  Great  Heaven !  I  have  kept  cour- 
age so  far,  not  to  lose  it  now,  I  pray  !  Yet  men 
have  gone  mad  with  less.  It  is  as  if  one  were 
conscious  of  mouldering  in  the  grave.  But  rath- 
er fear  Him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  in  hell.    Ah,  this  must  be  that  place  ! 

Oftentimes,  of  late,  as  I  lie  here  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  I  hear  faint  voices  of  the  air  thron- 
ing above  me.  It  is  a  strange  rune  they  sing, 
like  that  of  the  old  Lyke-Wake  Dirge  : 

"This  ae  nighte,  this  ae  nighte, 
Every  night  and  alle, 
Fire  and  saut  and  candle-lighte, 
And  Christe  receive  tl^'e  saule." 

With  what  significance  do  they  chant  it  over 
and  over,  and  do  they  prophesy,  the  weird  sis- 
ters, as  they  sing?  Fire  and  salt  and  candle- 
light— I  shall  not  get  it  here — so  much  I  know : 

44  If  ever  thou  gavest  hosen  and  6hoon, 
Every  night  and  alle, 
Sit  thee  down  and  put  them  on, 
And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

4'If  hoscn  and  shoon  thou  ne'er  gavest  nane, 
Every  night  and  alle, 
The  whinnes  shall  pricke  thee  to  the  bare  bane, 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule." 


|  Sad  voices,  have  I  read  your  rede  aright,  and 
is  there  boding  in  your  burden  meant  for  me? 
Or,  is  it  my  fate  to  hear  a  dirge  you  sing  on  a 
windy  hill-side  far  away  in  a  distant  country  ? 
Yet  that  I  will  not  think  ;  for  as  often  as  I 
mark  the  strain  I  see  pale  faces  flittering  be- 
fore my  eyes,  aimless  and  wan,  as  if,  only  half- 
dead,  half-dead  and  starved,  already  I  made 
consort  with  phantoms . 

41  If  ever  thou  gavest  meate  or  drinke, 
Every  night'  and  alle, 
The  fire  shall  never  make  thee  shrinke, 
And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

44  If  meat  or  drinke  thou  never  gavest  nane, 
Every  night  and  alle, 
The  fire  will  hum  thee  to  the  bare  bane, 
And  Christ  receive  thye  saule." 

Ah,  solemn  shrift !  it  was  not  so  awful  to  me 
once,  repeating  your  quaint  words,  and  pictur- 
ing in  the  dark  frame-work  of  the  night  the 
sparkling  fire-light,  the  fair  tapers,  and  the  salt 
on  the  dead  man's  breast. 

But  these  are  unwholesome  humors  of  mine — 
humors  that  the  memory  of  an  old-time  rhyme 
may  bring  me,  and  a  shrill  noise  in  my  head 
like  a  humming  of  bells  miles  away  over  water, 
or  the  wind  blowing  in  any  hollow  sea-shore 
shell  :  while  the  sun  shines,  at  least,  I  need  not 
submit  myself  to  their  caprice.  The  blessed  sun, 
father  of  heaven  and  earth,  under  his  beams  no 
one  quite  forsaken  or  forlorn — it  is  only  in  the 
dark  that  judgment  fails,  the  brain  benumbs, 
pain  grows  intolerable.  Now  let  me  set  myself 
to  watch  that  sunbeam  creep  up  my  side  and 
vanish  into  shadow.  Some  day  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  just  that  task — that  one  blue  line  of 
sky,  so  far  and  fathomless,  will  be  serene  con- 
tent—  that  yellow  sunshine  limned  along  the 
wall  will  be  joy  itself ;  then  perhaps,  though 
prison  doors  never  open,  a  free  spirit  will  soar 
away  eternally  into  the  infinite  blue  and  sun- 
light of  heaven.  If  that  hour  were  only  here 
at  last!  Dozing  and  dozing  the  days  away, 
alas,  I  am  so  tired  ! 

What !  not  done  yet  ?  I  say  to  myself  every 
time  I  lift  my  lids,  and  the  old  eyesore  of  the 
place  vexes  them  afresh.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
so  much  more  time  passed.  Presently  the  night- 
chills  will  begin  to  creep  in,  and  the  heavy  dews 
will  gather  on  the  wall ;  the  green  mould  take 
heart,  and  spread  near  where  the  hot  sunshine 
burned  all  day.  Made  of  a  handful  of  clay,  why 
not  reverse  the  stroke,  and  let  us  crumble  back 
again  ?  At  least  we  should  be  free  as  all  these 
other  atoms  are — these  drops  of  moisture,  these 
grains  of  growth.  In  following  law  most  free. 
Now  for  the  racking  of  one's  bones  in  the  dark. 
As  for  me,  I  have  no  odds  to  ask  of  Heaven  ! 

And  so  to  sleep  again,  if  sleep  will  come. 

How  this  tune  rings  in  my  ears!  It  may  be 
Sunday  at  home ;  I  have  lost  the  reckoning  of' 
the  days.  Perhaps  they  are  singing  it  up  in  the 
choir,  and  it  echoes  through  the  still  aisles  of 
the  church,  and  down  upon  the  green,  and  seems 
to  the  truant  children  sitting  there  like  songs 
from  another  world.    Or  perhaps  it  is  only  that 
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Annie  lias  culled  in  little  Madge  from  the  after- 
noon play,  and  rocks  her  to  sleep  while  she 
sings  : 

M  So  let  my  lamp  be  trimmed  and  fed, 
That  whether  1  be  quick  or  dead, 

That  light  ahull  shine, 
And  down  sad  way*  a  glory  shed, 
And  ray  divim." 

Ah,  patience,  tired  heart!  and  teach  these  pa- 
tience that  here  in  this  dark  strait  about  thee 
arraign  their  doom.  I  was  stronger  once  than 
many  of  them,  than  a  few  of  them  wiser.  DM 
I  gift  tin  in  of  my  hosen  and  shoon,  of  my  meat 
and  drink  ? 

What  i*  it  diverts  them  now,  I  won«l.  i 
Torpid  and  sluggish  as  snails,  they  are  crawling 
down  to  the  door.  Some  little  hreak  in  the  long 
monotone  of  the  day — j»erhaps  they  have  a  fresh 
ration  served,  or  is  there  news  <  if  hat  tie  ?  let- 
ters— ean  there  bo  letters?  No,  no;  it  is  only 
a  voice — the  old  humdrum  tone.  Vuinly  count- 
ing the  roll  for  the  thousandth  time,  lint  that 
hurrah — I  did  not  think  then*  nni  so  nm  h 
breath  in  them — that  wild,  keen  cry.  It  \%  the 
order  of  exchange!  Ixt  me  pi  down  t! 
lot  mo  hasten,  let  me  try  and  reach  them  !  I 
anion-  them  ':     ( )h,  wait,  w  ..it  ! 

That  name?     He  will  never  answer  to  it  ( 


again.  They  dig  his  grave  out  on  the  sand  to- 
night. 

Another.  Who  replies  to  that?  He — he? 
Shall  he  go  walking  up  the  long  street,  the  dear 
familiar  path?  shall  he  take  his  wife  to  his 
heart  a-ain,  and  dandle  his  children,  and  feel 
his  old  mother  s  faltering  hand  stroke  his  hair 
— and  I  stay  festering  hen  ? 

Down,  evil  .spirit,  down  !  Who  deserves  bet- 
ter than  he?  Who  is  truer  comrade  in  ti^ht — 
who  stouter  friend  in  prison?  Hail  to  his  joy 
as  if  it  were  mine !  -Make  it  mine — feel  it 
mine  ! 

And  that  name.  No  one  claims  it.  Dead, 
possibly.  Yet  it  had  a  sound  of  pleasant  things ; 
1  seem  to  have  heard  it  sonew  :.■•! ■■  1   ft  re  — 

Ditl  any  one  call  me  ?  Dare  1  dream — can  it 
be — is  it  mine? 

Oh,  to  breathe  again!  Oh,  home,  friends, 
country,  my  ow  n  once  inorc  !  Oh,  life  restored 
w  hile  the  grave  gaped  1  To  sec  you,  dear  d  il  l. 
in  a  week — to  feci  your  soft  touch,  your  embrac- 
ing care  !  A  week  !  A  little  while  ago  eternity 
teemed  short  till  we  should  meet;  now,  can  1 
live  to  long  without  you  as  seven  days?  Ah  ! 
crouched  and  crushed.  1  rise  ;  1  Rgf,  |  future  ;  I 
feel  my  manhood.  To  my  knees,  to  my  knees 
—-dear  God,  I  am  tree ! 
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IT  is  natural  that  friends  should  tenderly  and 
frequently  tulk  of  the  loved  and  1< descant- 
ing upon  their  virtues,  narrating  the  little  inei- 
dents  of  a  life  ended,  and  dwelling  with  minute 
particularity  BpOSJ  traits  of  character  which,  un- 
der other  circumstance  s,  nn^ht  have  remained 
unnoted  and  !»e  forgotten,  but  arc  invested  now 
with  a  mournful  interest  which  fixes  them  in 
the  memory.  This,  and  the  general  desire  to 
I. now  more  of  the  man  Ai  uviiam  Lin.  m\,  is 
the  only  excuse  offered  for  the  following  simple 
.sketch  of  some  parts  of  the  character  of  our  be- 
loved Chief  Magistrate.  n«  w  passed  from  earth. 

All  persons  agree  that  the  in  marked  c  ai- 
actcristie  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  manners  was  his  sim- 
plicity and  artiest  ess;  this  immediately  im- 
pressed itself  u]  on  the  ohscnati"n  of  those  who 
met  him  for  the  first  time,  and  each  successive 
interview  deepened  the  impression.  I'eople 
seemed  delighted  to  find  in  the  ruler  of  the  na- 
tion freedom  from  pomj*>sitv  and  affectation, 
mingled  with  a  certain  simple  dignity  which 
never  forsook  him.  Though  oppressed  with  the 
weight  of  responsibility  resting  upon  him  as 
President  of  the  Tinted  States,  he  shrank  from 
assuming  any  of  the  honors,  or  even  the  titles, 
of  the  position.  After  years  of  intimate  ac- 
quaintance w  ith  Mr.  Lincoln  the  writer  can  not 
now  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  he  spoke 
of  himself  as  President,  or  used  that  title  for 
himself,  except  when  acting  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity. He  always  spoke  of  his  position  and 
office  vaguely,  as  **  this  place,"  H  here,"  or  oth- 
er modest  phrase.    Once,  speaking  of  the  room 


in  the  Capitol  used  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
I'nitcd  States  during  the  close  of  a  session  of 
Congress,  be  said,  "That  room,  you  know-,  that 
they  call" — dropping  his  voice  and  hesitating— 
"the  President's  room."  To  an  intimate  friend 
who  addressed  him  always  by  bis  own  proper 
title  he  said,  "Now  calf  mc 'Lincoln,  and  IJ1 
promise  not  to  tell  of  the  breach  of  etiquette — if 
you  won't — and  I  shall  have  a  rcatiug-spcll  from 

t.r    I  *  r  il-nf 

With  all  hit  simplicity  and  unacquaiutancc 
with  courtly  manners,  his  native  dignity  never 
forsook  him  in  the  presence  of  critical  or  polish- 
ed strangers;  but  mixed  with  his  angularities 
and  bonhomie  was  something  which  spoke  the 
tine  fibre  of  the  man  ;  and,  w  hile  his  sovereign 

what  ludicrous,  his  native  sweetness  ami  straight- 
forwardness of  manner  ser\ rd  to  disarm  criticism 
and  impress  the  visitor  that  he  was  before  a  man 
pure,  self-|»oised,  collected,  and  strong  in  uncon- 
scious strength.  Of  him  an  accomplished  for- 
eigner, whose  knowledge  of  the  courts  was  more 
perfect  than  that  of  the  English  language,  said, 
14  He  seems  to  me  one  grand  gentilhommc  in 
disguise." 

In  his  eagerness  to  acquire  know  ledge  of  com- 
mon things  he  sometimes  surprised  his  distin- 
guished visitors  by  inquiries  about  matters  that 
they  were  sup{oscd  to  be  acquainted  with,  and 
those  who  came  to  scrutinize  went  away  with  a 
vague  sense  of  having  been  unconsciously  pump- 
ed by  the  man  whom  they  expected  to  pump. 
One  Sunday  evening  last  winter,  while  sitting 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AT  HOME. 


alone  with  the  President,  the  cards  of  Professor 
Agassiz  and  a  friend  were  sent  in.  The  Presi- 
dent had  never  met  Agassiz  at  that  time,  I  be- 
lieve, and  said,  "I  would  like  to  talk  with  that 
man  ;  he  is  a  good  man,  I  do  believe ;  don't 


you  think  so?"  But  one  answer  could  be  re- 
turned to  the  query,  and  soCn  after  the  visitors 
were  shown  in,  the  President  first  whispering, 
"Now  sit  still  and  see  what  we  can  pick  up 
that's  new."  To  my  surprise,  however,  no  ques- 
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tions  were  asked  about  the  Old  Silurian,  the 
GHacuU  Theory,  or  the  Great  Bnow-ftonn,  but, 
introductions  beinp  over,  the  President  said: 
''I  never  knew  how  to  properly  pronounce  your 
name;  won't  you  give  me  a  little  lesson  :it  that, 
please?"  Then  he  asked  if  it  were  of  French 
or  Swiss  derivation,  to  which  the  Professor  re- 
plied that  it  vu  partly  of  each.  That  led  to  a 
discussion  of  different  lanpunpe*,  the  President 
speakin.:  of  several  words  in  different  lanpuapes 
which  had  the  same  root  as  similar  words  in  our 
own  tonpue ;  then  he  illustrated  that  by  one  or 
two  anecdotes,  one  of  which  he  borrowed  from 
Hood  -  "  l*p  the  Rhine."  Rut  he  soon  return- 
ed to  his  gentle  cross-examination  of  Apissi/, 
and  found  out  how  the  Professor  studied,  how 
he  composed,  and  how  he  delivered  his  lectures  ; 
how  he  found  dill-Tent  tastes  in  his  udinOH 
in  different  portions  of  the  country.  When  aft- 
erward asked  why  he  put  such  questions  to  hi* 
learned  \i>itor  he  said,  "Why,  what  we  pit 
from  him  isn't  printed  in  the  books;  the  other 
things  are." 

At  this  intcn  iew,  it  may  be  remarked  in  p*M* 
inp,  the  President  s:iid  that  many  \ears  a^-  >. 
when  the"  custom  of  lecturc-goinp  was  more  rum. 
mon  than  since,  he  was  induced  to  try  hit  hand 
at  OMnpOfiim  a  literary  lecture —  *otncthinp 
which  he  thought  entirely  out  of  his  line.  The 
suhjet  t,  he  said,  was  not  defined,  but  his  pur- 
pose was  to  analyse  inventions  nnd  dincoverics 
— "to  pet  at  the  l>ottom  of  things" — and  to  show 
when,  where,  how,  and  why  nuch  things  were 
invented  or  discovered  :  and.  so  far  as  |«mmMc, 
to  find  where  the  first  mention  is  made'  of  -  • 
of  our  common  thinps.  The  Rible,  In-  said, 
he  found  to  Ik*  the  richest  store-house  for  such 
knowledge;  and  he  then  pave  one  or  two  illus- 
trations, which  were  new  to  his  hearers.  T!i 
lecture  was  never  finished,  and  was  |.  ft  anion.: 
l  is  loose  papers  at  Springfield  when  he  came  to 
Washinptoii. 

The  simplicity  of  manner  whit  h  shone  out  in 
all  such  interviews  as  that  here  noticed  was 
marked  in  his  total  lack  of  consideration  of  w  hat 
was  due  his  exalted  station.  He  had  an  almost 
morbid  dread  of  what  he  called  **a  scene" — 
that  is.  a  demonstration  of  applause  such  a*  al- 
ways greeted  his  up|»earancc  in  public*.  The 
first  si  n  «.f  a  cheer  soared  him  ;  he  apj»carcd 
sail  an  I  oppressed.  susjiende  I  conversation,  and 
looked  out  into  vacancy  ;  and  wh  n  it  was  over 
resumed  the  conversation  just  where  it  was  in- 
terrupted, with  an  obvious  feelinp  of  relief.  Of 
the  relations  of  a  senator  to  him  he  said,  44 1 
think  that  Senator  's  manner  is  more  cord- 
ial to  me  than  before."  The  truth  was  th  it 
the  senator  had  !>  vn  looking  for  a  si_rn  of  cord- 
iality from  his  suj>erior.  but  the  President  had 
reversed  their  relative  portions.  At  another 
time,  speakinp  of  an  early  acquaintance,  who 
was  an  applicant  for  an  office  which  he  thoupht 
him  hardly  qualified  to  till,  the  President  said, 

"Well,  now,  I  never  thought  M          had  any 

m<u-e  than  average  abilitv  when  we  were  voting 
men  together;  really  I  did  not" — a  pause. — 


44  Rut,  then,  I  suppose  he  thoupht  just  the  same 
about  me;  he  had  reason  to.  and — here  I  am!" 

The  simple  habits  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  so 
well  known  that  it  is  a  subject  for  surprise  that 
watchful  and  malipuant  treason  did  not  sooner 
take  that  precious  life  which  he  seemed  to  hold 
so  lightly.  He  had  an  almost  morbid  dislike  for 
an  escort,  or  puard,  and  daily  exposed  himself 
to  the  deadly  aim  of  an  assassin.  One  sum- 
mer niorninp,  |iassinp  by  the  White  House  at 
an  early  hour,  I  saw  the  President  standing  at 
the  gateway,  looking  anxiously  down  the  street; 
and,  in  reply  to  a  salutation,  he  said,  44  (iood- 
niorninp,  pood-moruinp !  I  am  looking  for  a 
news-hoy  ;  when  you  pet  to  that  corner  I  wish 
you  would  start  one  up  this  way.'*  Then' are 
American  citizens  who  consider  such  thinps  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  an  official  in  high  place. 

In  reply  to  the  remonstrant  .  ,.f  friends,  who 
were  afraid  of  bis  constant  exposure  t"  danper, 
he  h  id  but  one  answer:  4*  If  they  k:ll  me.  the 
next  man  will  be  just  as  bad  for  them  ;  an  1  in 
a  country  like  this  where  our  habits  are  simple, 
nmi  must  be,  assassination  is  always  |»ossihlc, 
and  will  come  if  they  nre  determined  upon  it." 
A  cavalry  puard  was  once  placed  at  the  pates  of 
the  White  House  f,»r  n  while,  and  he  said,  pri- 
vately, that  he  "  worried  until  he  got  rid  of  it." 


of  a  morning,  or  out  at  night,  attended  by  a 
mounted  escort ;  hut  if  he  returned  to  town  for 
1  a  while  after  dark,  ho  rode  in  unguarded,  nnd 
often  alone,  in  his  open  carriage.  On  more 
thnn  one  occasion  the  writer  has  gone  through 
the  streets  of  Washinptoii  nt  n  Inte  hour  of  the 
nipht  with  the  President,  without  escort,  or  even 
the  company  of  a  servant,  walking  all  of  the 
the  wav,  going  and  returning. 

Considering  the  many  opflO  and  secret  threats 
to  take  his  life,  it  is  not  stiqirisinp  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  tunny  thoughts  about  his  coming 
to  ft  sudden  and  violent  end.  lb-  once  said  that 
he  felt  the  force  of  the  expression,  44  To  take 
one's  life  in  hit  hand  ;"  but  that  he  would  not 
like  to  face  death  suddenly.  He  said  tbut  he 
thoupht  himself  a  pri  nt  coward  physically,  nnd 

>  re  that  be  should  make  a  i  r  s,,|(|i,.r. 

f  r.  unless  there  was  something  in  the  excite- 
ment of  a  battle,  he  was  sure  that  he  would 
drop  his  pun  and  run  at  the  first  symptom  of 
danper.  That  was  said  sportively,  and  he  add- 
ed. •*  Moral  cowardice  is  something  which  I 
think  I  never  had."  Shortly  after  the  pr evi- 
dential election,  in  1**14,  he  related  an  incident 
which  I  '.\  ill  try  to  put  upon  pa|»cr  here,  as  near- 
ly as  ]  ible  in  his  own  words : 

••It  wasjust  after  my  election  in  ls<'<».  when 
the  news  had  been  coming  in  thick  and  fast  all 
day.  ami  there  had  been  a  prcat 4  Hurrah,  bojl ! 
so  that  I  was  well  tired  out,  and  went  home  to 
rest,  throwing  myself  down  on  a  lounpe  in  my 
chamber.  Opposite  where  I  lay  was  a  bureau, 
with  a  swinpiii4-^laes  Bpon  it" — (and  here  he 
pot  up  and  placed  furniture  to  illustrate  the 
position) — "and,  looking  in  that  glass,  I  saw 
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myself  reflected,  nearly  at  full  length;  but  my 
fa  •.  I  noticed,  bad  two  separate  and  distinct 
images,  the  tip  of  the  nose  of  one  being  about 
three  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  other.  I  was  a 
little  bothered,  perhaps  startled,  and  got  up  and 
looked  in  the  glass,  but  the  illusion  vanished. 
On  lying  down  Again  I  saw  it  a  second  time — 
plainer,  if  possible,  than  before  ;  and  then  I  no- 
ticed that  one  of  the  faces  was  a  little  paler,  say 
five  shades,  than  the  other.  I  got  up  and  the 
thing  melted  away,  and  I  went  off  and,  in  the  ex- 
eiteiuent  of  the  hour,  forgot  all  about  it — nearly, 
but  not  quite,  for  the  thing  would  once  in  a 
while  come  up,  and  give  me  a  little  pang,  as 
though  something  uncomfortable  had  happened. 

When  I  went  home  I  told  my  wife  about  it,  and 
a  few  days  after  I  tried  the  experiment  again, 
when  |  with  a  laugh  ],  sure  enough,  the  thing 
came  again  ;  but  I  never  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  glio>t  back  after  that,  though  I  once  tried 
very  industriously  to  show  it  to  mj  wife,  who 
was  worii  -d  about  it  somewhat.  She  thought 
it  mU  '  a  sign1  that  I  was  to  be  elected  to  a  sec- 
ond term  of  office,  and  that  the  paleness  of  one 
of  the  faces  was  an  omen  that  1  should  not  sec 
life  through  the  last  term." 

The  President,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  saw 
nothing  in  all  this  but  an  optical  illusion; 
though  the  flavor  of  superstition  which  hangs 
about  every  man's  composition  made  him  wish 
that  he  had  never  seen  it.  Hut  there  are  peo- 
ple who  will  now  believe  that  this  odd  coinci- 
dence was  "a  warning." 

If  Mr.  Lincoln's  critics  may  be  trusted,  he 
had  too  much  goodness  of  heart  to  make  a  good 
magistrate.  Certain  it  is  that  his  continually- 
wtdenlng  charity  for  all,  and  softness  of  heart, 
pardoned  offenders  and  mitigated  punishments 

when  the  strict  requirements  of  justice  would 

have  dealt  more  severely  with  the  criminal.  It 
was  a  standing  order  of  his  otlice  that  persons 
on  matters  involving  the  issue  of  life  and  death 
should  have  immediate  precedence.  Nor  was 
his  kindness  confined  to  affairs  of  state;  his 
servants,  and  all  persons  in  his  personal  service, 
were  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  care  and  solici- 
tude. They  bore  no  burdens  or  hardships  which 
he  could  relieve  them  of;  and  if  he  carried  this 
virtue  to  an  extreme,  and  carried  labors  which 
others  should  have  borne,  it  was  because  he 
thought  he  could  not  help  it. 

He  was  often  waylaid  by  soldiers  importunate 
to  get  their  back-pay,  or  a  furlough,  or  a  dis- 
charge: and  if  the  case  was  not  too  compli- 
cated, would  attend  to  it  then  and  there.  Go- 
ing out  of  the  main-door  of  the  "White  House 
one  morning,  he  met  an  old  lady  who  was  pull- 
ing vigorously  at  the  door-bell,  and  asked  her 
what  she  wanted.  She  said  that  she  wanted  to 
see  "Abraham  the  Second."  The  President, 
amused,  asked  who  Abraham  the  First  might 
be,  if  there  was  a  second?  The  old  lady  re- 
plied, "Why,  Lor'  bless  you!  we  read  about 
the  first  Abraham  in  the  Bible,  and  Abraham 
the  Second  is  our  President."  She  was  told 
that  the  President  was  not  in  his  office  then,  and 


when  she  asked  where  he  was,  she  was  told, 
"  Here  he  is  !"  Nearly  petrified  with  surprise, 
the  old  lady  managed  to  tell  her  errand,  and 
was  told  to  come  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock, 
when  she  was  received  and  kindly  cared  for  by 
the  President.  At  another  time,  hearing  of  a 
young  man  who  had  determined  to  enter  the 
navy  as  a  landsman,  after  three  years  of  service 
in  the  army,  he  said  to  the  writer,  "Now  do 
you  go  over  to  the  Navy  Department  and  mouse 
out  what  he  is  fit  for,  and  he  shall  have  it,  if  it's 
to  be  had,  for  that's  the  kind  of  men  I  like  to  hear 
|  of."  The  place  was  duly  "moused  out,"  with 
the  assistance  of  the  kind-hearted  Assistant-Sec- 
retary of  the  Xavy  ;  and  the  voting  officer,  who 
may  read  these  lines  on  his  solitary  post  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  was  appointed  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Of  an  application  for  office  by 
an  old  friend,  not  fit  for  the  place  he  sought, 
he  said,  "  I  had  rather  resign  my  place  and  go 
away  from  here  than  refuse  him,  if  I  consulted 
only  my  personal  feelings;  but  refuse  him  I 
must."    And  he  did. 

This  same  gentleness,  mixed  with  firmness, 
characterized  all  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  dealings  with 
public  men.  Often  bitterly  assailed  and  abused, 
he  never  appeared  to  recognize  the  fact  that  he 
bad  political  enemies;  and  if  his  attention  was 
called  to  unkind  speeches  or  remarks,  he  would 
turn  the  conversation  of  his  indignant  friends 
,  by  a  judicious  story,  or  the  remark,  "I  guess 
i  we  won't  talk  about  that  now."  He  has  him- 
self put  it  on  record  that  he  never  read  attacks 
upon  himself,  and  if  they  were  brought  persist- 
ently before  him  he  had  some  ready  excuse  for 
their  authors.  Of  a  virulent  personal  attack 
upon  his  official  conduct  he  mildly  said  that  it 
was  ill-timed  ;  and  of  one  of  his  most  bitter  po- 
litical enemies  he  said:  "I've  been  told  that 
insanity  is  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  I  think 
we  will  admit  the  plea  in  his  case."  It  was  no- 
ticeable that  Mr.  Lincoln's  keenest  critics  and 
bitter  opponents  studiously  avoided  his  presence ; 
it  seemed  as  though  no  man  could  be  familiar 
with  his  homely,  heart-lighted  features,  his  sin- 
gle-hearted directness  and  manly  kindliness,  and 
remain  long  an  enemy,  or  be  any  thing  but  his 
friend.  It  was  this  warm  frankness  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  manner  that  made  a  hard-headed  old 
"hunker"  once  leave  the  hustings  where  Lin- 
coln was  speaking,  in  1856,  saying,  "I  won't 
hear  him,  for  I  don't  like  a  man  that  makes  me 
believe  in  him  in  spite  of  myself." 

"  Honest  Old  Abe"  has  passed  into  the  lan- 
guage of  our  time  and  country  as  a  synonym  for 
all  that  is  just  and  honest  in  man.  Yet  thou- 
sands of  instances,  unknown  to  the  world,  might 
be  added  to  those  already  told  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
great  and  crowning  virtue.  He  disliked  innu- 
endoes, concealments,  and  subterfuges  ;  and  no 
sort  of  approach  at  official  "jobbing"  ever  had 
any  encouragement  from  him.  With  him  the 
question  was  not,  "  Is  it  convenient  ?  Is  it  ex- 
pedient?" but,  "Is  it  right?"  He  steadily  dis- 
countenanced all  practices  of  government  offi- 
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cers  using  any  part  of  the  public  funds  for  tem- 
porary purposes  ;  and  he  loved  to  tell  of  his  own 
experience  when  he  was  saved  from  embarrass- 
ment by  his  rigid  adherence  to  a  good  rule.  He 
had  been  postmaster  at  Salem,  Illinois,  during 
Jackson's  administration,  "William  T.  Barry  be- 
ing then  Postmaster-General,  and  resigning  his 
office,  removed  to  Springfield,  having  sent  a 
statement  of  account  to  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. No  notice  was  taken  of  his  account, 
which  showed  a  balance  due  the  Government 
of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  until  three 
or  four  years  after,  when,  Amos  Kendal]  being 
Postmaster-General,  he  was  presented  with  a 
draft  for  the  amount  due.  Some  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's friends,  who  knew  that  he  was  in  strait- 
ened circumstances  then,  as  he  had  always  been, 
heard  of  the  draft  and  offered  to  help  him  out 
with  a  loan;  but  he  told  them  not  to  worn', 
and  producing  from  his  trunk  an  old  pocket, 
tied  up  and  marked,  counted  out,  in  six-pen* •»•>, 
shillings,  and  quarters,  the  exact  sum  required 
of  him,  in  the  identical  coin  received  by  him 
while  in  office  years  before. 

The  honesty  of  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  to  spring 
from  religious  convictions;  and  it  was  bis  habit, 
when  QPUyeteing  of  thingl  which  most  intimat.  - 
ly  concerned  himself,  to  say  that,  however  he 
might  be  mJaappveheoded  by  men  who  did  not 

appear  to  know  him,  he  was  glad  to  know  that 
no  thought  or  intent  of  his  esca)»cd  tlftt  I  PI  ■'- 
vation  of  that  Judge  by  whose  final  decree  he 
expected  to  stand  or  fall  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  It  seemed  as  though  this  was  his  surest 
refuge  at  times  when  he  was  most  misunder- 
stood or  misrepresented.  There  was  something 
touching  in  his  childlike  and  simple  reliance 
upon  Divine  aid,  e-preially  when  in  such  ex- 
tremities as  he  sometimes  fell  into;  then,  though 
prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  his 
constant  habit,  he  more  earnestly  than  ever 
sought  that  strength  which  is  promised  when 
mortal  help  faileth.  His  address  uj>on  the  oc  - 
casion of  his  re-inauguration  has  been  said  to 
be  as  truly  a  religious  document  as  a  .state-pa- 
per; and  his  acknowledgment  of  God  and  His 
providence  and  rule  are  interwoven  through  all 
of  his  later  speeches,  letters,  and  messages. 
Once  he  said  :  "  I  have  been  driven  many  times 
upon  my  knees  by  the  overwhelming  conviction 
that  I  had  now  here  else  to  go.  My  ow  n  wis- 
dom and  thai  of  all  about  me  seemed  insufficient 
for  that  day." 

Just  after  the  last  presidential  election  he 
said:  "Befog  only  mortal,  after  all,  I  should 
have  been  a  little  mortified  if  I  had  been  beaten 
in  this  canvass  before  the  people  ;  but  that  sting 
would  have  been  more  than  compensated  by  the 
thought  that  the  people  had  notified  me  that  all 
my  official  responsibilities  were  soon  to  be  lift- 
ed Off  my  back.''  In  reply  to  the  remark  that 
he  might  remember  that  in  all  these  cares  he 
was  daily  remembered  by  those  who  prayed,  not 
to  be  heard  of  men,  as  no  man  had  ever  before 
been  remembered,  he  caught  at  the  homely 
phrase  and  said :  44  Yes,  I  like  that  phrase,  'not 


to  be  heard  of  men,'  and  guess  it's  generally 
true,  as  you  say ;  at  least  I  have  been  told  so, 
and  I  have  been  a  good  deal  helped  by  just  that 
thought."  Then  he  solemnly  and  slowly  add- 
ed: 44 1  should  be  the  most  presumptuous  block- 
head upon  this  footstool  if  I  for  one  day  thought 
that  I  could  discharge  the  duties  which  have 
come  upon  me  since  I  came  into  this  place  with- 
out the  aid  and  enlightenment  of  One  who  is 
wiser  and  stronger  than  all  others." 

At  another  time  he  said,  cheerfully,  44  I  am  vcrv 
sure  that  if  I  do  not  go  away  from  here  a  wiser 
man,  I  shall  go  away  a  better  man,  for  having 
learned  here  what  a  very  poor  sort  of  a  man  1 
am."  Afterward,  referring  to  what  he  called  a 
change  of  heart,  he  said  that  he  did  not  remem- 
ber any  precise  time  when  he  passed  through 
any  special  change  of  purpose  or  of  heart ;  but 
he  would  say  that  his  own  election  to  otlice,  and 
the  crisis  immediately  following,  intluentially 
determined  him  in  what  he  called  44  a  process 
of  crystallization,"  then  going  on  in  his  mind. 
Reticent  as  he  was.  and  shy  of  discoursing  much 
of  his  own  mental  exercises,  these  few  utter- 
■ncei  now  have  a  value  with  those  who  knew 
him  which  his  dying  words  would  scarcely  have 
p«  issesscd. 

No  man  bul  Mr.  Lincoln  BTW  knew-  how- 
great  was  the  load  of  tare  which  he  bore,  nor 
the  amount  of  mental  labor  which  he  daily  ac- 
OOmpliahedi  With  the  usual  peipl*  xitics  of  the 
Oflta — greatly  increased  by  the  unusual  mul- 
tiplication of  places  in  his  gift  — he  carried  the 
burdens  of  the  civil  war.  which  he  always  called 
"This  great  trouble."  Though  the  intellectual 
man  had  greatly  grown  meantime,  few  persons 
would  recognize  the  hearty,  blithesome,  genial, 
and  wiry  Abraham  Lincoln  of  earlier  days  in 
the  sixteenth  President  of  the  I'nitcd  States, 
with  his  stooping  figure,  dull  eyes,  care-worn 
fare,  and  languid  frame.  The  old,  clear  laugh 
never  came  back;  the  even  temper  was  some- 
times disturbed  ;  ami  his  natural  charity  for  all 
was  uften  turned  into  an  unwonted  suspicion  of 
the  motives  of  men,  whose  selfishness  cost  him 
so  much  wear  of  mind.  ( >nec  he  said,  u  Sitting 
here,  where  all  the  avenues  to  public:  patronage 
-  em  to  come  together  in  a  knot,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  our  people  arc  fast  approaching  the 
point  where  it  can  be  said  that  seven-eighths 
of  them  were  trying  to  find  how  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  eighth." 

It  was  this  incessant  demand  upon  his  time, 
by  men  who  sought  place  or  endeavored  to  shape 
his  policy,  that  broke  down  his  courage  and 
his  temper,  as  well  as  exhausted  his  strength. 
Speaking  of  the  "great  flood-gates"  which  his 
doors  daily  opened  upon  him,  he  said,  4>  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  not  to  blame  the  aggregate,  for 
each  abstract  man  or  woman  thinks  his  or  her 
case  a  peculiar  one,  and  must  be  attended  to, 
though  all  others  be  left  out ;  but  I  can  see  this 
thing  growing  every  day."  And  at  another 
time,  speaking  of  the  exhaustive  demands  upon 
him,  which  left  him  in  no  condition  for  more 
important  duties,  he  said,  "I  sometimes  fancy 
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that  every  one  of  the  numerous  grist  ground 
through  here  daily,  from  a  Senator  seeking  a 
war  with  France  down  to  a  poor  woman  after  a 
place  in  the  Treasury  Department,  darted  at  me 
with  thumb  and  finger,  picked  out  their  especial 
piece  of  my  vitality,  and  carried  it  off.  When 
I  get  through  with  such  a  day's  work  there  is 
only  one  word  which  can  express  my  condition, 
and  that  is — -Jlabfriness."  There  are  some  pub- 
lic men  who  can  now  remember,  with  self-re- 
proaches, having  increased  with  long  evening  de- 
bates that  reducing  "  liabbiness"  of  the  much- 
enduring  President. 

Mr.  Lincoln  visited  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
in  the  spring  of  18G3,  and,  free  from  the  annoy- 
ances of  office,  was  considerably  refreshed  and 
rested ;  but  even  there  the  mental  anxieties 
which  never  forsook  him  seemed  to  cast  him 
down,  at  times,  with  a  great  weight.  We  left 
Washington  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  snow- 
storm soon  after  coming  on,  the  steamer  was 
anchored  for  the  night  off  Indian  Head,  on  the 
Maryland  shore  of  the  Potomac.  The  Presi- 
dent left  the  little  knot  in  the  cabin,  and  sitting 
alone  in  a  corner,  seemed  absorbed  in  the  sad- 
dest reflections  for  a  time;  then,  beckoning  a 
companion  to  him,  said,  "What  will  you  wager 
that  half  our  iron-clads  are  at  the  bottom  of 
Charleston  Harbor?"  This  being  the  first  inti- 
mation which  the  other  had  had  of  Dupont's 
attack,  which  was  then  begun,  hesitated  to  re- 
ply, when  the  President  added,  "The  people 
will  expect  big  things  when  they  hear  of  this ; 
but  it  is  too  late — too  htte!" 

During  that  little  voyage  the  captain  of  the 
steamer,  a  frank,  modest  old  sailor,  was  so 
much  affected  by  the  care-worn  appearance  of 
the  President,  that  he  came  to  the  writer  and 
confessed  that  he  had  received  the  same  im- 
pression of  the  Chief  Magistrate  that  many 
had  ;  hearing  of  his  "  little  stories"  and  his 
humor,  he  had  supposed  him  to  have  no  cares  or 
sadness  ;  but  a  sight  of  that  anxious  and  sad 
face  had  undeceived  him,  and  he  wanted  to  tell 
the  President  how  much  he  had  unintentionally 
wronged  him,  feeling  that  he  had  committed 
upon  him  a  personal  wrong.  The  captain  was 
duly  introduced  to  the  President,  who  talked 
with  him  privately  for  a  space,  being  touched 
as  well  as  amused  at  what  he  called  "Captain 
M  's  freeing  his  mind." 

The  following  week,  spent  in  riding  about 
and  seeing  the  army,  appeared  to  revive  Mr. 
Lincoln's  spirits  and  to  rest  his  body.  A  friend 
present  observed  as  much  to  him,  and  he  replied, 
' '  Well,  yes,  I  do  feel  some  better,  I  think  ;  but, 
somehow,  it  don't  appear  to  touch  the  tired  spot, 
which  can't  be  got  at. "  And  that,  by-the-way, 
reminded  him  of  a  little  story  of  his  having 
once  used  that  word,  spot,  a  great  many  times 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  Congress,  years  ago, 
so  that  some  of  his  fellow-members  called  him 
"spot  Lincoln,"  but  he  believed  that  the  nick- 
name did  not  stick.  Another  reminiscence  of 
his  early  life,  which  he  recalled  during  the  trip, 
was  one  concerning  his  experience  in  rail-split- 


ting. We  were  driving  through  an  open  clear- 
ing, where  the  Virginia  forest  had  been  felled 
by  the  soldiers,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  observed, 
looking  at  the  stumps,  "That's  a  good  job  of 
felling;  they  have  got  some  good  axemen  in 
this  army,  I  see."  The  conversation  turning 
upon  his  knowledge  of  rail-splitting,  he  said, 
"  Now  let  me  tell  you  about  that.  I  am  not  a 
bit  anxious  about  my  reputation  in  that  line  of 
business  ;  but  if  there  is  any  thing  in  this  world 
that  I  am  a  judge  of,'  it  is  of  good  felling  of  tim- 
ber, but  I  don't  remember  having  worked  by  my- 
self at  splitting  rails  for  one  whole  day  in  my 
life."  Upon  surprise  being  expressed  that  his 
national  reputation  as  a  rail-splitter  should  have 
so  slight  a  foundation,  he  said,  "  I  recollect  that, 
some  time  during  the  canvass  for  the  office  I  now 
hold,  there  was  a  great  mass  meeting,  where  I 
was  present,  and  with  a  great  flourish  several 
rails  were  brought  into  the  meeting,  and  being 
informed  where  they  came  from,  I  was  asked  to 
identify  them,  which  I  did,  with  some  qualms  of 
conscience,  having  helped  my  father  to  split 
rails,  as  at  other  odd  jobs.  I  said  if  there  were 
any  rails  which  I  had  split,  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  those  were  the  rails."  Those  who  may  be 
disappointed  to  learn  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  limited 
experience  in  splitting  rails,  may  be  relieved  to 
know  that  he  was  evidently  proud  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  cutting  timber,  and  explained 
minutely  how  a  good  job  differed  from  a  poor 
one,  giving  illustrations  from  the  ugly  stumps 
on  either  side. 

An  amusing  yet  touching  instance  of  the 
President's  preoccupation  of  mind  occurred  at 
one  of  his  levees,  when  he  was  shaking  hands 
with  a  host  of  visitors,  passing  him  in  a  contin- 
uous stream.  An  intimate  acquaintance  re- 
ceived the  usual  conventional  hand-shake  and 
salutation ;  but,  perceiving  that  he  was  not  rec- 
ognized, kept  his  ground,  instead  of  moving  on, 
and  spoke  again ;  when  the  President,  roused 
by  a  dim  consciousness  that  something  unusual 
had  happened,  perceived  who  stood  before  him, 
and  seizing  his  friend's  hand,  shook  it  again 
heartily,  saying,  "How  do  you  do?  How  do 
you  do?  Excuse  me  for  not  noticing  you  at 
first ;  the  fact  is,  I  was  thinking  of  a  man  down 
South."  He  afterward  privately  acknowledged 
that  the  "  man  down  South"  was  Sherman, 
then  on  his  march  to  the  sea. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  a  hopeful  temperament, 
and,  though  he  looked  at  the  bright  side  of 
things,  was  always  prepared  for  disaster  and 
defeat.  With  his  wonderful  faculty  for  discern- 
ing results  he  often  saw  success  where  others 
saw  disaster,  but  oftener  perceived  a  failure 
when  others  were  elated  with  victory,  or  were 
temporarily  deceived  by  appearances.  Of  a 
great  cavalry  raid,  which  filled  the  newspapers 
with  glowing  exultation,  but  failed  to  cut  the 
communications  which  it  had  been  designed  to 
destroy,  he  briefly  said  :  "That  was  good  circus- 
riding;  it  will  do  to  fill  a  column  in  the  news- 
papers ;  but  I  don't  see  that  it  has  brought  any 
thing  else  to  pass."    He  often  said  that  the 
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worst  feature  about  newspapers  was  that  they 
were  so  sure  to  be  "ahead  of  the  hounds,"  out- 
running events,  and  exciting  expectations  which 
were  sure  to  be  disappointed.  One  of  the  worst 
effects  of  a  victory,  he  said,  was  to  lead  }>eople 
to  expect  that  the  war  was  about  over  in  conse- 
quence of  it ;  but  he  was  never  weary  of  com- 
mending t lie  patience  of  the  American  people, 
which  he  thought  something  matchless  and 
touching.  I  have  seen  him  shed  tears  when 
speaking  of  the  cheerful  sacrifice  of  the  light 
and  strength  of  so  many  happy  homes  through- 
out the  land.  I  IN  own  patience  was  marvel- 
ous; and  never  Crushed  at  defeat  or  unduly  ex- 
cited by  success,  his  demeanor  under  both  was 
an  example  for  all  men.  Once  he  said  the 
keenest  blow  of  all  the  war  was  at  an  early 
Btage,  when  the  disaster  of  Ball's  Bluff  and  the 
death  of  his  beloved  Baker  smote  upon  him  like 
a  whirlwind  from  a  desert. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Mr.  Lincoln'*  slow- 
ness was  a  prominent  trait  of  his  character  :  but 
it  i*  too  early,  perhaps,  to  sa\  how  much  of  our 
safety  and  success  we  owe  to  his  slowness.  It 
may  he  Btld,  however,  that  he  is  to-day  admired 
ami  beloved  as  much  for  what  he  did  not  do  as 
for  what  he  did.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
popular  opinion  concerning  his  slowness,  but 
was  only  sorry  that  such  a  quality  of  mind 
should  sometimes  be  coupled  with  weakness 
and  vacillation.  Such  an  aCCQSatjj  n  he  thought 
to  be  unjust.  Acknowledging  that  he  was  slow 
in  arriving  at  COncluiona,  he  said  that  In-  eonkl 
not  help  that  ;  but  he  believed  that  when  he  did 
arrive  at  conclusions  they  w ere  clear  and  "  stuck 
by."  He  was  a  profound  believer  in  hi*  own 
fixity  of  purpose,  and  took  pride  in  saying  that 
his  long  deliberation*  made  it  possible  f«.r  him 
to  stand  by  his  own  acts  when  they  were  once 
resolved  upon.  It  would  have  l>ocn  a  relief  to 
the  QOnBtry  at  one  time  in  our  history  if  this 
trait  of  the  President's  character  had  been  bet- 
ter understood.  There  was  no  time,  probably, 
during  the  last  administration,  when  any  of  the 
so-called  radical  measures  were  in  any  danger 
of  being  qualified  or  recalled.  The  rim]  le  ex- 
planation of  the  doubt  which  often  hung  over 
his  purposes  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  habit  of  his  mind  to  put  forward  all  of 
the  objections  of  other  people  and  of  his  own  to 
any  given  proposition,  to  see  what  arguments 
or  counter-statements  could  be  brought  against 
them.  While  his  own  mind  might  be  perfectly 
clear  upon  the  subject,  it  gave  him  real  pleasure 
to  state  objections  for  others  to  combat  or  at- 
tempt to  set  aside. 

I  lis  practice  of  being  controlled  by  events  is 
well  known.  He  often  said  that  it  was  wise  to 
wait  for  the  developments  of  Providence  ;  and 
the  Scriptural  phrase  that  "the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera"  to  him  had  a 
depth  of  meaning.  Then,  too,  he  liked  to  feel 
that  he  was  the  attorney  of  the  people,  not  their 
ruler  ;  and  I  believe  that  this  idea  was  general- 
ly uppermost  in  his  mind.  Speaking  of  the 
probability  of  his  second  nomination,  about  two 


years  ago.  he  said  :  "  If  the  people  think  that  I 
have  managed  their  case  for  them  well  enough 
to  trust  nu'  to  carry  up  to  the  next  term,  I  am 
sure  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  it." 

He  liked  to  provide  tor  his  friends,  who  were 
often  remembered  gratefully  for  sen-ices  given 
him  in  his  early  struggles  in  life.  Sometimes 
he  would  "break  the  slate.'*  as  he  called  it,  of 
those  who  were  making  up  a  list  of  appoint- 
ments, that  he  might  insert  the  name  of  some 
(dd  acquaintance  who  had  befriended  him  in 
days  when  friends  were  few.  He  was  not  de- 
ceived by  outside  appearances,  but  took  the 
measure  of  those  he  met.  ami  few  men  were 
worth  any  nv-re  or  any  less  than  the  value  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  set  upon  them. 

Upon  being  told  that  a  gentleman  upon  whom 
he  was  about  to  confer  a  valuable  appointment 
had  been  bitterly  opposed  to  his  renominatiou. 
he  sai.l  :  ••  I  suppns,.  that  Judge   ,  having 

l>ccn  disappointed  before,  did  behave  pretty 

ugly;  but  that  wouldn't  make  him  any  less  lit 
for  this  j. lace,  and  I  have  a  Scriptural  authority 
for  appointing  him.  Ton  recollect  that  while 
the  Lord  on  Mount  Sinai  was  getting  out  a  com- 
missi" n  f  r  Aaron,  that  same  Aaron  was  at  the 
f"<>t  of  the  mountain  making  a  false  god,  a 

golden  calf,  for  the  people  to  worships  ynl 
Aaron  got  his  commission,  you  know."  At 
another  time,  when  remonstrated  with  upon  the 

appointment  t<i  place  of  one  of  his  former  o|  po- 
llen ts,  he  said:  "Nobody  will  deny  that  he  ll 
a  fust  rate  man  for  the  place,  and  I  am  bound 
t^  sec  that  his  opposition  to  me  |»ersonallv  shall 
tint  interfere  with  my  giving  the  people  a  good 
officer." 

The  World  will  ne\er  hear  the  last  of  the 
"little  stories"  with  which  the  President  gar- 
ni-hed  or  illustrated  his  conversation  and  his 
early  stump  sj.ecche*.  He  s;ij,|,  howevi  r,  that 
a*  near  as  he  could  reckon,  about  one-sixth  of 
those  which  were  en-dited  to  him  were  old  ac- 
quaintances; nil  of  the  rest  were  the  pr<  duc- 
tions  of  other  and  better  story-tellers  than  him- 
self. Said  he.  "I  do  generally  remember  a 
g  1  -ton  w  hen  I  hear  it.  hut  I  never  did  in- 
vent any  thing  original  j  I  am  only  a  retail 
dealer."  His  anecdotes  were  seldom  told  for 
the  sake  of  the  telling,  but  because  they  fitted 
in  ju«t  where  they  came,  and  shed  a  light  on 
the  argument  that  nothing  else  could.  He  was 
not  witty,  but  brimful  of  humor;  and  though 
he  was  quick  to  appreciate  a  good  pun,  I  never 
knew  of  his  making  but  one,  which  was  on  the 
Christian  name  of  a  friend,  to  whom  he  said  : 
''You  have  yet  to  be  elected  to  the  place  I 
hold;  but  Noah's  rtSgn  was  before  Abraham.  ' 
He  thought  that  the  chief  characteristic  of 
American  humor  was  its  grotesqueness  and  ex- 
travagance ;  and  the  story  of  the  man  who  WM 
so  tall  that  he  was  "laid  out"  in  a  rope-walk, 
the  soprano  voice  so  high  that  it  had  to  be 
climbed  over  by  a  ladder,  and  the  Dutchman's 
expression  of  "somebody  tying  his  dog  loose," 
all  made  a  permanent  lodgment  in  his  mind. 

His  accuracy  and  memory  were  wonderful. 
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and  one  illustration  of  the  former  quality  may 
lie  given  in  the  remarkable  correspondence  be- 
tween the  figures  of  the  result  of  the  last  presi- 
dential election  and  the  actual  sum  total.  The 
President's  figures,  collected  hastily,  and  par- 
tially based  upon  his  own  estimates,  made  up 
only  four  weeks  after  the  election,  have  been 
found  to  be  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
le<s  iu  their  grand  total  than  that  made  up  by 
Mr.  MPherson,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, who  has  compiled  a  table  from  the 
returns  furnished  him  from  the  official  records 
of  all  the  State  capitals  in  the  loyal  States. 

Latterly  Mr.  Lincoln's  reading  was  with  the 
humorous  writers.  He  liked  to  repeat  from 
memory  whole  chapters  from  these  books,  and 
on  such  occasions  he  always  preserved  his  own 
gravity  though  his  auditors  might  be  convulsed 
with  laughter.  He  said  that  he  had  a  dread  of 
people  who  could  not  appreciate  the  fun  of  such 
things  ;  and  he  once  instanced  a  member  of  his 
own  Cabinet,  of  whom  he  quoted  the  saying  of 
Sydney  Smith,  "that  it  required  a  surgical  op- 
eration to  get  a  joke  into  his  head."  The  light 
trifles  spoken  of  diverted  his  mind,  or,  as  he 
said  of  his  theatre-going,  gave  him  refuge  from 
himself  and  his  weariness.  But  he  also  was  a 
lover  of  many  philosophical  books,  and  particu- 
larly liked  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  Stuart 
Mill  on  Liberty,  and  he  always  hoped  to  get  at 
President  Edwards  on  the  Will  These  pon- 
derous writers  found  a  queer  companionship  in 
the  chronicler  of  the  Mackerel  Brigade,  Parson 
Nasbv,  and  Private  Miles  O'Reilly.  The  Bible 
was  a  very  familiar  study  with  the  President, 
whole  chapters  of  Isaiah,  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  Psalms  being  fixed  in  his  memory,  and 
he  would  sometimes  correct  a  misquotation  of 
Scripture,  giving  generally  the  chapter  and  verse 
where  it  could  be  found.  He  liked  the  Old 
Testament  best,  and  dwelt  on  the  simple  beauty 
of  the  historical  books.  Once,  speaking  of  his 
own  age  and  strength,  he  quoted  with  admira- 
tion that  passage,  "  His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor 
his  natural  force  abated."  I  do  not  know  that 
he  thought  then  how,  like  that  Moses  of  old,  he 
was  to  stand  on  Pisgah  and  see  a  peaceful  land 
which  he  was  not  to  enter. 

Of  the  poets  the  President  appeared  to  prefer 
Hood  and  Holmes,  the  mixture  and  pathos  in 
their  writings  being  attractive  to  him  beyond 
any  thing  else  which  he  read.  Of  the  former 
author  he  liked  best  the  last  part  of  ''Miss  Kil- 
mansegg  and  her  Golden  Leg,"  "Faithless  Sally 
Brown,"  and  one  or  two  others  not  generally  so 
popular  as  those  which  are  called  Hood's  best 
poems.  Holmes's  "September  Gale,"  "Last 
Leaf,"  "Chambered  Nautilus,"  and  "Ballad 
of  an  Oysterman"  were  among  his  very  few  fa- 
vorite poems.  Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life" 
and  "Birds  of  Killingworth"  were  the  only  pro- 
ductions of  that  author  he  ever  mentioned  with 
praise,  the  latter  of  which  he  picked  up  some- 
where in  a  newspaper,  cut  out,  and  carried  in 
his  vest  pocket  until  it  was  committed  to  mem- 
ory.   James  Russell  Lowell  he  only  knew  as 


"Hosea  Biglow,"  every  one  of  whose  effusions 
he  knew.  He  sometimes  repeated,  word  for 
word,  the  whole  of  "John  P.  Robinson,  he," 
giving  the  unceasing  refrain  with  great  unction 
and  enjoyment.  He  once  said  that  originality 
and  daring  impudence  were  sublimed  in  this 
stanza  of  Lowell's : 

**  Ef  you  take  a  sword  and  dror  it, 
An'  stick  a  feller  creetur  thru, 
Gov'ment  hain't  to  answer  for  it, 
God' 11  send  the  bill  to  you." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  love  of  music  was  something 
passionate,  but  his  tastes  were  simple  and  un- 
cultivated, his  choice  being  old  airs,  songs,  and 
ballads,  among  which  the  plaintive  Scotch  songs 
were  best  liked.  "Annie  Laurie,"  "Mary  of 
Argyle,"  and  especially  "Auld  Robin  Gray," 
never  lost  their  charm  for  him ;  and  all  songs 
which  had  for  their  theme  the  rapid  flight  of 
time,  decay,  the  recollections  of  early  days,  were 
sure  to  make  a  deep  impression.  The  song 
which  he  liked  best,  above  all  others,  was  one 
called  "Twenty  Years  Ago" — a  simple  air,  the 
words  to  which  are  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  a 
man  who  revisits  the  play-ground  of  his  youth. 
He  greatly  desired  to  lind  music  for  his  favorite 
poem,  "  Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
proud?"  and  said  once,  when  told  that  the 
newspapers  had  credited  him  with  the  author- 
ship of  the  piece,  "I  should  not  care  much  for 
the  reputation  of  having  written  that,  but  would 
be  glad  if  I  could  compose  music  as  fit  to  con- 
vey the  sentiment  as  the  words  now  do." 

He  wrote  slowly,  and  with  the  greatest  de- 
liberation, and  liked  to  take  his  time  ;  yet  some 
of  his  dispatches,  written  without  any  correc- 
tions, are  models  of  compactness  and  finish. 
His  private  correspondence  was  extensive,  and 
he  preferred  writing  his  letters  with  his  own 
hand,  making  copies  himself  frequently,  and 
filing  every  thing  away  in  a  set  of  pigeon-holes 
in  his  office.  When  asked  why  he  did  not  have 
a  letter-book  and  copying-press,  he  said,  "A 
letter-book  might  be  easily  carried  off,  but  that 
stock  of  filed  letters  would  be  a  back-load."  He 
conscientiously  attended  to  his  enormous  corre-  . 
spondence,  and  read  every  thing  that  appeared 
to  demand  his  own  attention.  He  said  that  he 
read  with  great  regularity  the  letters  of  an  old 
friend  who  lived  on  the  Pacific  coast  until  he 
received  a  letter  of  seventy  pages  of  letter  paper, 
when  ha  broke  down,  and  never  read  another. 

People  were  sometimes  disappointed  because 
he  appeared  before  them  with  a  written  speech. 
The  best  explanation  of  that  habit  of  his  was 
his  remark  to  a  friend  who  noticed  a  roll  of 
manuscript  in  the  hand  of  the  President  as  he 
came  into  the  parlor  while  waiting  for  the  ser- 
enade which  was  given  him  on  the  night  fol- 
lowing his  re-election.  Said  he  :  "I  know  what 
you  are  thinking  about ;  but  there's  no  clap-trap 
about  me,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  I  am  sure  to  say  some- 
thing which  I  am  sorry  for  when  I  see  it  in 
print ;  so  I  have  it  here  in  black  and  white,  and 
there  are  no  mistakes  made.    People  attacli 
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too  much  importance  to  what  I  say  any  how." 
Upon  another  occasion,  hearing  that  I  was  in 
the  parlor,  he  sent  for  me  to  come  up  into  the 
library,  where  I  found  him  writing  on  a  piece 
of  common  stiff  box-board  with  a  pencil.  Said 
he,  after  he  had  finished,  "Here  is  one  speech 
of  mine  which  has  never  been  printed,  and  I 
tli ink  it  worth  printing.  Just  see  what  you 
think."  He  then  read  the  following,  which  is 
copied  verbatim  from  the  familiar  handwriting 
before  me: 

"On  Thursday  of  last  week  two  ladies  from 
Tennessee  came  before  the  President,  asking 
the  release  of  their  husbands,  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  at  Johnson's  Island.  They  were  put  off 
until  Friday,  when  they  came  again,  and  were 
again  put  otf  until  Saturday.  At  each  of  the 
interviews  one  of  the  ladies  urged  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  religious  man.  (  hi  Saturday,  when 
the  President  ordered  the  release  of  the  prison- 
ers, he  said  to  tliis  lady:  'You  say  your  hus- 
band is  a  religious  man  ;  tell  him  when  you 
meet  bim  that  I  say  I  am  not  much  of  a  judjc 
of  religion,  but  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  religion 
that  sets  men  to  rebel  and  right  against  their 
Government  because,  as  they  think,  that  (iov- 
crnment  does  not  sufficiently  help  Mm  men  to 
cat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  <>t/nr  men's  faces, 
is  not  the  sort  of  religion  upon  which  people 
can  get  to  heaven.'  " 

To  this  the  President  signed  his  name  at  my 
request,  by  way  of  joke,  and  added  for  a  cap- 
tion, "The  President*!  Last,  Shortest,  and  Beat 
Speech."  under  which  title  it  was  duly  published 
in  one  of  the  Washington  newspapers.  His 
Message  to  the  last  session  of  ( 'on^ress  was  first 
written  upon  the  same  sort  of  white  pasteboard 
above  referred  to,  its  stiffness  enabling'  bim  to 
lay  it  on  his  knee  as  be  sat  easily  in  bis  arm- 
chair, writing  and  erasing  as  he  thought  and 
wrought  out  his  idea. 

The  already  extended  limits  of  this  article 
will  not  permit  any  thing  more  thai  I  mention 
of  many  of  the  traits  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  peculiar 
character,  many  of  which  are  already  widely 
known  by  his  published  writings  and  speeches, 
and  by  the  numerous  anecdotes  which  have 
been  narrated  by  others  who  have  been  ready 
to  meet  the  general  desire  to  know  more  of  the 
man  whose  life  was  so  dear  to  the  people.  His 
thoughtfulness  for  those  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  battles,  his  harmonious  family  relations,  his 
absorbing  love  for  his  children,  his  anxiety  for 
the  well-being  and  conduct  of  the  emancipated 
colored  people,  his  unwavering  faith  in  the  hast- 
ening doom  of  human  slavery,  bis  affectionate 
regard  for  "the  simple  people,"  his  patience, 
his  endurance,  his  mental  suffering*,  and  what 
he  did  for  the  Nation  and  for  Humanity  and 
Liberty — these  all  must  be  left  to  the  systematic 
and  enduring  labors  of  the  historian.  Though 
he  is  dead,  his  immortal  virtues  are  the  rich 
possession  of  the  nation ;  his  fame  shall  grow 
with  our  young  Republic  ;  and  as  years  roll  on 
brighter  lustre  will  adorn  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


ANECDOTES  OF  UNITARIAN 
DIVINES. 

THE  REV.  DR.  SPRAGUE,  of  Albany,  a 
distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  and  equally  distinguished  as  a 
man  of  letters,  long  after  he  had  completed  his 
fiftieth  year  undertook  a  literary  work  of  great 
magnitude,  which  he  has  lived  nearly  to  ac- 
complish. It  is  a  biography  of  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished American  clergymen  of , the  various 
denominations,  from  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  year  18.">.  under  the  general  title  of 
"Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit."  Successive 
volumes  have  from  time  to  time  been  issued 
from  the  press  of  Robert  Carter  and  Prothcrs, 
who  have  just  published  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  series,  containing  biographical  sketehes  of 
the  Unitarian  clergy  of  the  United  States.  It 
contains  the  memoirs  of  eighty  clergymen,  gath- 
ered and  prepared  with  an  incredible  amount  of 
labor,  and  making  a  treasury  of  interesting  ma- 
terial, not  only  for  the  denomination  s|  eeified, 
but  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  theological 
and  literary  history  of  the  country.  The  theo- 
logical part  of  it  we  leave  for  other  hands  and 
other  journals,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  cull 
some  of  the  material  which  will  be  instructive 
and  entertaining  to  the  readers  of  this  .Magazine. 

The  fust  of  the  clergymen  whose  lives  are 
le-re  recorded  was  the  Rev.  Eiu:ni:zkh  Gay, 
1).  1).,  who  was  born  at  Dedham,  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  year  KIIMI.  lie  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety-one  years.  The  length  of  his  minis- 
try, from  the  day  of  his  ordination  to  his  decease, 
was  more  than  sixty-eight  years,  and  his  entire 
ministry,  from  the  commencement  of  his  preach- 
ing, was  but  a  few  months  short  of  seventy  years. 
I'pon  the  day  on  which  he  completed  his  eighty* 
fifth  year  ho  preached  a  sermon  from  the  text, 
Josh.  xiv.  10,  "  I  am  this  day  fourscore  and  five 
year-;  old,"  which  was  published  under  the  title 
of  "  The  ( )ld  Man's  Calendar,"  and  in  which  he 
made  this  remarkable  record:  "Lo,  now,  my 
brethren,  I  am  this  day  fourscore  and  five  yaefl 
old — a  wonder  of  (iod's  sparing  mercy;  sixty- 
three  of  the.-e  years  have  I  spent  in  the  work  of 
the  mini-try  among  you.  One  hundred  and 
forty-si\  years  ago  your  fathers  came  with  their 
pa-tor  and  settled  in  this  place  [Hingham,  Mas- 
sachusetts]. I  am  the  third  in  the  pastorate  of 
this  church,  which  hath  not  been  two  years  va- 
cant." 

He  was  evidently  a  man  of  considerable  hu- 
mor, as  appears  not  only  from  many  anecdotes 
which  are  recorded  of  him,  but  from  his  choice 
of  texts  for  his  public  services.  He  preached  a 
discourse  at  one  time  from  the  passage  in  Luke, 
"  Remember  Lot's  wife,"  designed  to  counteract 
some  of  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  and  entitled 
it,  "  A  Pillar  of  Salt  to  Season  a  Corrupt  Age." 
At  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Ezra  Carpenter, 
at  Keene,  in  17")3,  he  preached  from  the  pas- 
sage, Zechariah,  ii.  1 :  "I  lifted  up  mine  eyes 
again,  and  looked,  and  behold  a  man  with  a 
measuring  line  in  his  hand."     Having  for  a 
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long  time  been  unsuccessful  in  digging  a  well 
on  his  homestead,  he  introduced  the  subject 
into  his  prayers,  and  also  preached  a  sermon 
from  Numbers,  xxi.  1 7  :  "Then  Israel  sang  this 
song,  Spring  up,  O  well;  sing  ye  unto  it." 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  a  little  before 
the  time  for  the  annual  Thanksgiving,  and  when 
it  was  generally  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
great  deficiency  of  the  foreign  fruits  with  which 
that  festival  had  been  celebrated,  several  En- 
glish vessels  laden  with  those  productions  were 
driven  by  a  storm  upon  the  coast,  captured,  and 
brought  into  Boston.  Dr.  Gay,  who  was  con- 
sidered a  prudent  loyalist,  not  having  taken  part 
in  the  movements  of  the  colonies,  and  who  was 
accustomed  on  Thanksgiving-days  to  make  men- 
tion in  his  prayer  of  the  special  blessings  of  the 
year,  did  not  suffer  such  a  token  of  Divine  favor 
to  pass  unnoticed.  Accordingly,  in  his  Thanks- 
giving prayer  he  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
unexpected  bounty,  somewhat  after  this  sort : 
"O  Lord,  who  art  the  infinitely  wise  disposer 
of  all  things,  who  rulest  the  winds  and  the  waves 
according  to  thy  own  good  pleasure  ;  we  devout- 
ly thank  Thee  for  the  gracious  interposition  of 
thy  providence  in  wafting  upon  our  shores  so 
many  of  thy  rich  bounties  to  make  glad  the 
*  dwellings  of  thy  people  on  this  joyful  occasion." 
Shortly  after  some  one  repeated  the  Doctor's 
ejaculations  to  Samuel  Adams,  who,  with  his 
usual  promptness  and  decision,  exclaimed,  "That 
is  trimming  with  the  Almighty." 

Dr.  Gad  Hitchcock,  of  Pembroke,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  was  a  contemporary  with  Dr. 
Gay,  was  celebrated  for  his  patriotism  and  for 
his  fearlessness  in  avowing  it,  and  in  doing  all 
that  he  could  for  the  cause  of  his  country.  In 
several  instances  he  officiated  as  chaplain  in 
the  army,  and  he  never  shunned  the  dangers  to 
which  the  soldiers  were  exposed.  The  first  ser- 
mon which  he  published  was  addressed  to  a  mil- 
itary company  when  the  French  were  making 
inroads  upon  the  northern  frontier.  His  "Elec- 
tion Sermon,"  which  was  preached  only  the 
year  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  filled  Governor  Gage,  who  was  present, 
with  great  wrath  on  account  of  the  boldness  of 
the  positions,  not  to  say  the  air  of  defiance  that 
pervaded  it.  Even  the  preacher's  own' friends 
arc  said  to  have  been  surprised  at  some  of  the 
statements  which  he  ventured  to  make  in  the 
Governor's  presence.  It  is  said  that  the  ser- 
mon was  prepared  with  the  expectation  that  the 
Governor  would  not  be  present;  and  that  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  would  be  there  to 
hear  it  Dr.  H.  was  advised  to  be  cautions  in  his 
expressions;  but  he  replied,  "My  sermon  is 
written,  and  it  will  not  be  altered."  In  private 
life  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  eminently  agreeable, 
though  he  had  some  strongly-marked  peculiari- 
ties. His  presence  gave  great  animation  to  al- 
most every  social  circle  in  which  he  appeared. 
"Be  merry  and  wise,"  was  his  habitual  advice 
to  the  young  on  occasions  of  joy.  There  fvas 
a  familiarity  in  his  manners  and  conversation 
not  common  among  clergymen  at  that  day. 


He  was  likely  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
any  person  he  met  in  journeying,  and  would 
amuse  himself  in  giving  and  receiving  jokes. 
On  his  way  to  Boston  he  once  fell  in  companv 
with  a  sailor,  and  questioned  him  quite  freely 
concerning  his  name,  residence,  business,  etc. 
The  sailor,  having  answered  the  questions,  pro- 
posed in  his  turn  similar  questions  to  the  Doc- 
tor; and  the  reply  was,  "My  name  is  Gad 
Hitchcock,  and  I  belong  to  Tunk"  (the  name 
of  his  parish).  The  sailor  repeated  the  three 
names,  and  in  his  own  peculiar  manner  cried 
out,  "Three  of  the  worst  names  I  ever  heard!" 
This  retort  cheered  the„rold  man  during  all  the 
rest  of  his  journey.  At  another  time  he  met  a 
sailor  in  Boston,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  box 
the  compass.  The  answer  was,  "Yes." — "Let 
me  hear  you."  The  sailor  performed  correctly. 
"Now  reverse  it,"  said  the  Doctor.  This,  too, 
was  done  with  equal  promptness.  The  sailor 
then  asked  what  his  occupation  was,  and  on  be- 
ing informed  that  he  was  a  minister  asked  him 
if  he  could  repeat  certain  portions  of  Scripture  ; 
and  when  the  Doctor  had  repeated  them  the 
sailor  said,  "Now  reverse  them,"  greatly  to  the 
amusement  of  the  Doctor,  who  could  enjoy  such 
a  joke. 

Dr.  Samuel  West,  of  Dartmouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  one  of  the  celebrities  of  New  En- 
gland during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 
He  worked  upon  a  farm  until  his  twentieth  year, 
when  he  spent  six  months  in  preparing  for  col- 
lege, and  in  17o0  started  for  Harvard  College 
barefooted,  carrying  his  shoes  and  stockings  un- 
der his  arm.  On  being  examined  for  admission, 
he  had  a  dispute  with  the  Professor  in  regard  to  a 
Greek  reading,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried his  point.  He  was  settled  in  17G1  on  a 
salary  of  <£0G  13.s.  Gd.,  which,  small  as  it  was, 
was  not  paid.  He  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife  was  very  tall,  and  her  Christian  name 
was  Experience,  a  common  one  at  that  time. 
After  her  death  he  said  he  had  "  learned  from 
long  experience  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  be 
married,"  and  so  he  took  another  wife.  He  was 
an  ardent  patriot  from  the  beginning  of  the  dif- 
ficulties with  England,  and  was  unsparing  in 
his  denunciations  of  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  come  out  on  the  side  of  their  country.  Im- 
mediately after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  he 
joined  the  army  to  do  what  he  could  as  a  min- 
ister to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  and 
to  promote  their  welfare.  He  gained  great  no- 
toriety by  deciphering  for  General  Washington 
a  treasonable  letter  from  Dr.  Church  to  an  offi- 
cer of  the  British  army,  a  full  account  of  which 
is  contained  in  Sparks's  Writings  of  Washington. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  he  rendered  im- 
portant service  to  the  country.  He  was  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Convention  that  adopted 
the  Constitution,  and  it  was  through  his  influ- 
ence that  Governor  Hancock  was  induced  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

Dr.  West  was  remarkable  for  absence  of  mind. 
During  the  sessions  of  the  Convention  to  adopt 
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the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  he  spent 
many  of  his  evenings  abroad,  and  generally  re- 
turned with  his  pockets  filled  with  handkerchiefs, 
silk  gloves,  silk  stockings,  and  other  small  arti- 
cles, and  was  greatly  distressed  on  finding  them 
there,  thinking  that  he  had  taken  them  up  and 
slipped  them  into  his  pockets.  In  fact  they  had 
been  placed  there  by  friends  who  took  this  meth- 
od of  making  him  presents,  well  knowing  that 
he  was  too  much  engaged  in  conversation  to  take 
any  notice  of  it.  While  lie  was  a  pastor  his  friends 
would  sometimes  find  him  on  his  horse,  which 
had  stopped  to  graze  by  the  way-side,  the  bridle 
loose,  the  Doctor's  hands  folded  on  his  breast, 
and  himself  wholly  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts. 
Once  he  went  out  to  drive  a  cow  from  his  yard, 
and  striking  at  her  with  a  long  board  missed 
the  cow,  and  was  himself  brought  to  the  ground, 
and  split  his  small-clothes  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  leg.  He  knew  nothing  of  t hi-  lat- 
ter accident ;  but  gathering  hinwif  up.  and  fir- 
getting  entirely  where  he  was,  he  went  on  w  ith- 
out  a  hat  three  miles,  entered  a  friend's  house, 
and  passed  the  night  talking  with  him  to  the  OOD* 
stcrnation  of  his  wife,  who,  on  his  return,  saw 
in  what  a  plight  he  was  fir  a  vi>it  to  cue  of  the 
most  genteel  families  of  the  parish*  lb-  ODCC 
met  a  friend,  and  told  him  that  he  and  his  wife 
were  on  their  way  to  make  him  a  \i-it.  M  Your 
wile?''  said  his  friend.  "Where  is  >he?" 
'•Why,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "I  thought  she 
was  on  the  pillion  behind  me."  She  had  got 
ready  to  accompany  him,  and  the  absent-minded 
DoCSOf  Bad  gone  Off  without  her.  He  would 
sometimes  at  the  church  stop  at  the  horse-block 
for  his  wife  to  dismount,  when  she  had  been 
forgotten  and  was  still  at  home.  Once  he  went 
to  mill,  leading  his  horse  and  carrying  the  grist 
on  his  own  shoulder.  One  who  saw  him  on 
his  way,  states  that  when  before  his  second 
marriage  he  went  to  ask  the  town -clerk  to 
publish  the  bans,  he  walked  the  whole  distance 
leading  his  horse,  and  passed  directly  by  the 
house  of  the  town-clerk,  ami  did  not  halt  until 
he  was  brought  up  by  a  log  at  the  end  of  a 
wharf.  Once,  u]k>u  a  Saturday  afternoon,  w  hen 
on  his  way  home  from  Boston,  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  violent  shower  as  he  was  riding  on 
horseback.  His  family  at  home  were  anxiously 
expecting  his  return,  but  he  did  not  make  his 
apjKNirance  until  the  last  moment  on  Sunday 
morning,  when  he  was  seen  hurrying  hi-  horse 
onward,  with  muddy  ruffles  dangling  about  his 
hands,  and  another  large  ruffle  hanging  out  of 
his  bosom  through  the  BtMO  vest,  which  he  usu- 
ally kept  buttoned  close  to  his  chin.  He  never 
had  worn  such  embellishments  before,  and  nev- 
er afterward  could  tell  how  he  came  by  them 
then.  It  was  too  late  to  make  a  change,  the 
congregation  were  waiting.  His  daughter  but- 
toned Bp  his  vest  so  as  to  hide  the  ruffles  of  the 
bosom,  and  carefully  tucked  the  ruffles  in  about 
the  wrists.  During  the  opening  services  all  went 
very  well,  but  probably  feeling  uneasy  about  the 
wrists,  he  twitched  at  them  until  the  ruffles  were 
flourishing  about,  and  then  growing  warm  as  he 


advanced,  he  opened  his  vest  and  made  such  an 
exhibition  of  muddy  tinery  as  tended  vcrv  little 
to  the  religious  cditication  of  the  younger  por- 
tion of  his  audience.  He  was  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  Dr.  Whitridge,  a  physician  of  Tiver- 
j  ton,  Rhode  Island,  at  whose  house  he  frequcntlv 
met  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  an- 
other friend.  It  was  not  often  that  three  such 
men  were  brought  together.  They  usually  spent 
nearly  the  whole  night  in  conversation.  Dr. 
Hopkins  sometimes  required  a  little  sleep,  but 
I  the  morning  light  not  unfreipiently  found  the 
|  others  still  up.  On  one  occasion,  1  >r.  West  hav- 
ing mounted  his  horse  a  little  before  night,  Dr. 
Whitridge  went  out  bareheaded  to  see  him  off. 
A  new  topic  was  started;  the  horse  walked  on 
a  few  step-  and  stopped;  then  a  few  steps  more, 
the  friends  being  still  earnestly  engaged  in  con- 
versation. At  last  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  light  in  the  east,  which,  after  a 
short  time,  they  found  was  the  break  of  day. 
His  absence  of  mind  increased  upon  him  as  he 
became  advanced  in  years,  and  at  length  his 
memory  faded,  although  bis  intellect,  when  ex- 
cited, retained  much  of  its  vigor.  He  had  preach- 
ed the  same  sermon  to  his  congregation  three 
Sabbaths  in  succession,  but  no  member  of  his 
family  was  willing  to  distress  him  by  informing 
him  of  what  he  had  done.  The  fourth  Sabbath 
his  daughter  saw  with  a  heavy  heart  thai  he  had 
his  Bible  open  at  the  same  place,  the  l'arable 
of  the  rich  man  and  La/.arus.  Fortunately  ho 
left  the  room  for  a  minute;  she  opened  the 
Bible  at  another  place,  and  put  it  back  with  the 
leaf  turned  down  ju*t  as  he  had  left  it  in  his 
ow  n  place.  When  he  took  up  the  book  on  his 
return  he  seemed  for  a  moment  lost,  then  fixed 
bis  attention  upon  the  passage  to  which  sin;  had 
opened,  and  from  that  preached  a  discourse  w  hich 
i"  -  me  of  li  -  pi  ople  seemed  the  ablest  that  he 
had  given  for  years. 

Of  the  li-  v.  Dr.  Kti  t  i  v,  for  fifty  years  the 
only  minister  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  the 
following  anecdote  is  related.  He  was  born  to 
govern,  and  was  not  a  little  arbitrary  in  the  cx- 
i  rcise  of  his  sole  authority  as  bishop  of  the  place, 
lie  approved  of  the  old  custom  of  putting  up 
note-,  of  thanksgiving  after  the  birth  of  children, 
and  insisted  on  its  continuance  long  after  it  had 
ceased  in  neighboring  parishes;  and  in  defence 
of  the  PHltMB  he  pleached  so  terribly  about  the 
perils  of  childbirth  that  the  village  physicians 
feared  its  effect  upon  the  nerves  of  those  most 

deeply  interested.     At  length  Mr.  II  ,  one 

of  the  deacons,  was  bold  enough  to  carry  to  the 
church  an  infant  for  baptism  without  having  put 
up  a  note.  The  Doctor  saw  the  w  hole  ground, 
planted  himself  on  his  principles,  and  there  he 
stood  by  the  font.  The  congregation,  intent 
upon  the  administration  of  the  rite,  waited  in 
exj>ectation.     The  Doctor  addressed  Deacon 

II  ,  and  said,  "Why  have  you  put  up  no 

note  since  the  birth  of  this  child  ?"    "  Because," 

saflj  Mr.  II  ,  11 1  thought  it  not  best."  Said 

the  Doctor,  "  I  think  it  is  best."     "  Well,"  said 


Mr.  II- 


'*  don't  keep  me  here;  do  some- 
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thing."  So  the  Doctor  offered  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  birth  of  the  child  and  the 
safety  of  the  mother  ;  and  having  thus  far  made 
Op  for  the  omission,  he  proceeded  to  perform  the 
rite  of  baptism.  It  was  the  venerable  mansion 
occupied  by  Dr.  Ripley — the  home  of  ministers 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years — that  has  been 
made  memorable  as  "  The  Old  Manse"  in  Haw- 
thorne's tales.  Dr.  Ripley  occupied  this  house 
through  all  the  sixty-three  years  of  his  life  in 
Concord,  and  hung  his  hat  upon  one  single  nail 
in  the  hall,  and  on  no  other  (as  he  stated  at  one 
time),  for  more  than  forty  years,  until  it  was 
worn  quite  bright.  It  was  only  about  thirty 
rods  from  his  house,  and  in  sight  of  his  study- 
window,  that  the  British  soldiers  were  turned 
back  in  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution,  April 
19,  1775.  The  event  is  commemorated  by  a 
monument  erected  on  land  given  for  the  pur- 
pose by  Dr.  Ripley. 

Mr.  Motley,  of  Linficld,  was  another  of  the 
singularities  of  those  days.  One  of  his  parish- 
ioners said  to  him,  upon  a  time,  "Mr.  Motley, 
you  are  a  very  odd  man."  "  Yes,"  said  he;  "I 
set  out  to  be  a  very  good  man,  and  soon  found 
that  I  could  not  be  without  being  very  odd." 
He  seems  to  have  been  troubled  with  fancies 
that  he  was  not  to  live  long.  One  extremely 
cold  night,  after  going  to  bed,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  should  certainly  die  before 
morning.  While  reflecting  upon  being  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  he  bethought  him  that  his  ap- 
pearance, as  he  then  was,  would  not  be  just 
what  he  should  like ;  so,  getting  up  in  the  cold, 
be  put  on  clean  linen  and  jumped  into  bed 
again.  Very  soon  he  fell  asleep,  slept  soundly 
till  morning,  and  on  awaking  was  quite  aston- 
ished to  find  that  he  was  not  dead. 

Dr.  John  Fringe,  of  Salem,  who  entered  upon 
public  life  just  before  the  Revolutionary  war, 
was  distinguished  not  only  in  his  profession,  but 
equally  if  not  more  so  as  a  natural  philosopher. 
When  he  was  thirty-two  he  communicated  to 
the  scientific  world  important  improvements  in 
the  air-pump.  His  invention  gave  him  a  place 
among  the  first  philosophers  and  mechanicians 
of  his  day.  He  corresponded  extensively  with 
several  distinguished  men  of  science  in  Great 
Britain,  and  his  labors  were  referred  to  in  terms 
of  the  highest  respect.  He  was  distinguished  as 
an  ardent  patriot,  and  was  personally  present 
and  engaged  in  many  of  the  stirring  scenes  con- 
nected with  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle.  At  the  time  of  the  Boston 
Massacre  he  was  in  State  Street,  and  saw  the 
whole.  He  was  at  Governor  Hutchinson's  house 
at  North  End  when  it  was  visited  by  the  mob. 
He  was  at  the  town  meeting  preliminary  to  the 
destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor.  He 
was  afterward  at  the  conference  at  Dr.  Church's, 
where  the  measures  were  concerted  for  destroy- 
ing the  tea,  and  was  on  board  the  ships  when  it 
was  done.  He  was  the  first  to  carry  the  news 
to  General  Warren  that  the  British  troops  had 
left  Boston  for  Lexington.  Before  he  returned 
he  was  standing  at  the  head  of  Milk  Row  in 
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Charlestown,  with  two  or  three  persons  at  his 
side  armed  with  muskets.  He  saw  a  person 
riding  rapidly  on  horseback,  and  as  he  passed 
them,  his  cloak  blew  open  and  disclosed  a  Brit- 
ish uniform.  One  or  more  of  them  leveled  his 
piece  at  the  horseman,  and  was  about  to  fire, 
when  Mr.  Prince  struck  up  the  guns  with  his 
cane,  saying  as  he  did  it,  "Don't  fire."  The 
horseman  was  Colonel  Small  of  the  British  army, 
hurrying  in  to  Boston  to  inform  the  commander 
of  the  straits  into  which  the  troops  at  Concord 
and  Lexington  had  fallen.  But  for  this  Lord 
Percy  would  not  have  gone  out  with  his  rein- 
forcements, and  the  British  troops  would  all  have 
been  intercepted  and  captured. 

Another  of  the  original  characters  of  the  last 
century  was  Rev.  Thomas  Thacher,  of  Ded- 
ham,  Massachusetts.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  politics  of  the  day,  and  carried  the  subject 
into  the  pulpit,  which  considerably  impaired  his 
influence  with  a  portion  of  his  people.  In  1788 
he  was  chosen  a  delegate,  with  Fisher  Ames,  for 
Dcdham  to  the  Convention  for  ratifying  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  and  made  an  earnest  speech 
in  favor  of  its  ratification.  Many  anecdotes  il- 
lustrative of  his  character,  and  especially  of  his 
fondness  for  witticisms,  are  recorded.  On  a 
Sabbath  afternoon  he  was  observed  repeatedly 
to  smile  while  he  was  preaching,  and  as  there 
was  nothing  in  the  subject  or  matter  of  his  dis- 
course that  should  occasion  it,  some  person  at 
the  close  of  the  service  asked  him  the  cause. 
He  replied  that  he  had  been  preaching  the  same 
sermon,  word  for  word,  that  he  had  preached  to 
the  same  congregation  in  the  morning,  and  he 
was  laughing  to  see  how  gravely  they  took  it,  as 
if  they  had  never  heard  a  word  of  it  before.  He 
was  once  called  to  preach  by  exchange  with  a 
very  popular  minister  of  Boston,  whose  absence 
from  his  own  pulpit  was  very  apt  to  occasion  the 
absence  of  a  part  of  his  admiring  congregation. 
After  Mr.  Thacher  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  pul- 
pit a  number  of  young  men,  who  saw  that  a 
stranger  was  to  preach,  abruptly  left  the  house. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  Mr.  Thacher  remark- 
ed that  he  had  shown  himself  possessed  of  at 
least  one  Apostolical  gift — that  of  casting  out  dev- 
ils. He  lived  and  died  a  bachelor,  and  bequeath- 
ed nearly  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  par- 
ish under  these  conditions :  That  they  should 
settle  a  minister  within  five  years  of  his  death  ; 
that  all  his  successors  should  be  moderately  Cal- 
vinistic  in  their  theological  views;  that  they 
should  be  graduates  of  Harvard  College ;  and 
that  no  part  of  their  education  should  have  been 
received  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

Rev.  William  Bentley,  D.D.,  of  Salem,  was 
not  behind  those  already  sketched  in  his  pecul- 
iarities. Though  short  in  stature,  he  weighed 
more  than  two  hundred  pounds.  He  walked 
several  miles  a  day  for  exercise,  without  regard 
to  weather.  He  perforated  his  shoes  with  holes 
to  let  iu  the  water,  as  a  preventive  against  tak- 
ing cold.  As  a  preacher  he  delighted  in  odd 
texts,  and  seized  upon  every  special  occasion  as 
suggesting  a  theme  for  discourse,  making  use 
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of  public  and  private  events  alike  for  this  pur- 
pose. When  the  embargo  previous  to  the  last 
war  with  Great  Britain  was  raised  he  went  into 
the  pulpit,  and  as  the  time  came  for  the  sermon 
he  rose,  looked  round  upon  his  people,  and  an- 
nounced his  text  as  follows:  "There  go  the 
ships."  During  the  war  he  became  a  member 
of  a  company  of  volunteers,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  sailors.  In  the  summer  of  1814  the  frig- 
ate Constitution,  Commodore  Stewart,  was  chased 
into  Marblehead  by  a  British  squadron  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  It  was  just  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  afternoon  service.  Observing  a 
movement  among  his  people,  and  learning  what 
had  taken  place,  he  announced  the  fact  from 
the  pulpit,  and  said  that  the  best  service  for  the 
afternoon  was  to  defend  the  Constitution,  and 
immediately  dismissed  his  people,  joined  his 
company,  and  marched  to  Marblehead.  On 
one  occasion  upon  a  Fourth  of  July,  both  polit- 
ical parties  having  engaged  the  same  band  of 
music,  the  committee,  to  meet  this  contingency, 
wished  to  hasten  some  of  their  exercises,  and 
requested  Dr.  Bentlcy  to  offer  a  short  prayer. 
He  was  so  offended  at  what  he  deemed  an  im- 
pertinent interference  with  the  length  of  his  de- 
votional service  that  he  prayed  nearly  an  hour. 

Dr.  John  Pii;k<  i;,  who  was  for  fifty  years 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Brooklinc,  and  w  ho  died 
in  1841),  was  a  man  of  mark,  lie  was  always 
an  early  riser,  taking  exercise  for  an  hour  or 
two  before  breakfasting,  summer  and  winter. 
He  was  accustomed  to  walk  long  distances, 
making  his  exchanges  by  going  on  foot  six  or 
seven  miles,  preaching,  and  returning  home  the 
same  day.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
a  delight  whic  h  he  continued  to  enjoy  down  to 
old  age,  and  even  in  his  last  illness.  For  thir- 
ty-three years  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  an  institution  for 
which  he  felt  almost  a  romantic  attachment. 
He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  when  he  Wai  a 
school-boy  he  used  sometimes  to  take  Cambridge 
on  his  way  from  Boston  to  Dorchester,  nearly 
tripling  the  distance,  just  for  the  sake  of  look- 
ing at  the  college  buildings.  What  boyish  lover 
could  have  done  more  to  show  his  devotion  to 
the  mistress  of  his  heart?  He  was  faithful  to 
this  early  attachment  even  to  the  last.  He  at- 
tended sixty-three  successive  Commencements 
at  Harvard,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  oc- 
curred on  the  day  that  his  mother  was  buried : 
and  for  fifty-four  successive  years  he  set  the  tune 
of  St.  Martin's  to  the  hymn  that  was  sung  at 
the  Commencement  dinner.  He  not  only  kept 
the  Records  of  the  college  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous neatness  and  accuracy,  but  he  was  a  liv- 
ing Register  himself.  He  carried  the  whole 
Cambridge  Catalogue  in  his  head,  and  knew 
every  graduate,  and  who  was  his  father,  and 
who  was  his  grandfather,  with  particulars  of 
birth,  graduation,  etc.  He  could  tell  on  the 
instant  who  was  the  valedictory  orator  at  every 
Commencement  that  he  had  attended,  and  what 
was  the  subject  of  the  oration.  On  a  certain 
occasion  inquiry  was  made  in  regard  to  the  birth 


of  some  individual.  Dr.  Pierce  was  appealed 
to  as  a  last  resort,  and  appealed  to  in  vain,  on 
which  some  one  shrewdly  remarked,  "There  is 
no  use  in  making  any  farther  inquiry,  for  if  the 
Doctor  does  not  know  when  the  man  was  born 
he  was  not  born  at  all."  Dr.  Sprague  relates 
some  anecdotes  occurring  in  his  own  intercourse 
with  Dr.  Pierce,  illustrating  this  remarkable  trait 
of  memory.  Dr.  Sprague  happening  to  be  in 
Boston  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Dr. 
Pierce,  rode  out  to  Brookline  to  call  upon  his 
old  friend,  and  the  moment  that  they  met  Dr. 
Pierce  said,  with  no  little  earnestness,  "Have 
you  thought  of  any  important  event  to-day  fn 
Dr.  Sprague  replied  that  he  had  not  thought  of 
any  event  more  important  than  his  coming  out 
to  visit  his  friend  Dr.  Pierce.  "There  is  a  far 
more  important  event  connected  w  ith  the  day 
than  that,"  said  Dr.  Pierce.  "Think  a  little, 
and  see  if  it  docs  not  occur  to  you."  After  a 
few  moments  Dr.  Sprague  said,  "Why,  this  is 
my  birthday!"  "To  be  sure  it  is  your  birth- 
day! ami  you  had  not  thought  of  it  until  I  re- 
minded you,"  said  the  Doctor.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion Dr.  Pierce  was  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Sprague, 
at  Albany,  when  the  latter  had  just  rece  ived  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  w  hile  Dr.  Pierce 
was  looking  with  wonder  at  the  almost  illegible 
hand  with  which  it  was  written,  he  said,  witli 
an  air  of  no  small  confidence,  "Dr.  Chalmers 
is  just  eighteen  days  older  than  Dr.  (  'banning." 
Dr.  SpragUfl  replied  to  him:  "Doctor,  1  am 
quite  sure  that  I  have  caught  you  Once.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  I  am  confident,  is  several  years  older 
than  Dr.  (.'banning,  and  I  think  I  can  prove  it 
to  you  here  on  the  spot  from  some  memoranda 
that  I  made  after  a  conversation  with  him  in 
respect  to  his  age."  In  this,  however,  Dr. 
Sprague  was  disappointed,  but  still  felt  quite 
sure  that  his  impression  was  correct,  while  Dr. 
Pierce  was  equally  confident  that  Ik-  was  right. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  next  time  Dr.  Sprague 
wrote  to  Dr.  Chalmers  he  should  obtain  the  date 
necessary  to  settle  the  question.  He  did  so,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  answer  came  back:  "Dr. 
Pierce  is  right ;  1  was  born  on  the  1 7th  of  March, 
1780." 

In  the  sketch  of  Dr  Josirit  Tt  <  kdkman,  of 
Chelsea,  who  was  born  in  1801,  and  died  in 
1840,  some  instances  are  given  of  a  trait  of 
character  which  seems  to  have  been  more  com- 
mon in  the  men  of  the  last  century  than  of  the 
present  —  that  of  self- absorption,  or  absent- 
mindedness.  One  morning  he  went  to  the  liv- 
ery-stable for  the  horse  and  chaise  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  call  for  when  he  made  his  pas- 
toral visits.  Word  was  brought  that  the  horse 
and  chaise  had  not  been  returned  the  previous 
evening,  when  the  Doctor  had  them  out ;  and 
then  he  remembered  having  been  much  occu- 
pied the  day  before  with  an  afflicted  family, 
from  whose  humble  home  he  had  returned  on 
foot,  forgetting  all  about  the  horse  with  which 
he  had  come.  A  search  was  instituted,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  long  wharf  the  vehicle  was  found, 
where  the  poor  animal  had  passed  the  whole 
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night.  One  evening  lie  entered  the  house  ad- 
joining his  own,  hung  his  hat  up  in  the  hall, 
and  seeing  a  fair  neighbor  in  the  parlor  wel- 
comed her  with  unusual  cordiality:  "This  is 
indeed  kind,  my  dear  madam!"  said  he;  "I 
am  delighted  to  see  you  thus  at  your  work,  and 
making  yourself  at  home !  It  is  truly  neigh- 
borly— just  what  I  like  !"  He  drew  a  chair  to 
the  fire  and  began  to  chat.  His  amused  com- 
panion perceived  the  mistake,  and  continued  to 
humor  it.  After  about  half  an  hour,  wishing 
to  write  a  note,  he  looked  to  his  accustomed 
corner  and  missed  his  desk  ;  and  then,  glancing 
at  the  wall,  wondered  what  had  become  of  the 
portrait  of  his  venerable  friend,  Noah  Worces- 
ter. At  last  the  truth  flashed  upon  him  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong  house.  When  he  was  on  a 
visit  to  England  for  his  health,  he  consulted  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Abernethy.  Forgetting  the  well- 
known  antipathy  of  Dr.  A.  for  any  circumlocu- 
tion, he  expatiated  on  the  importance  of  health 
to  him,  as  the  pastor  of  "a  little  parish  in  Chel- 
sea, Massachusetts,"  until  the  impatient  physi- 
cian cut  him  short  with,  "No  matter  about  your 
little  parish ;  go  home  and  build  a  barn  I" 
Though  inclined  at  first  to  resent  the  abrupt 
and  unsympathetic  dictum,  he  followed  the  ad- 
vice, and  found  it  precisely  adapted  to  his  case. 
He  secured  thereby  exercise,  and  had  a  mechan- 
ical employment  that  occupied  his  mind ;  and 
when  the  barn  was  finished  his  health  was  re- 
stored. 

Rev.  John  Bartlett,  of  Marblchead,  besides 
being  an  able  preacher  and  a  devoted  pastor 
in  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  functions  of 
the  office,  was  a  man  of  the  most  diversified 
qualifications,  and  made  himself  useful  to  his 
parishioners  in  nearly  all  the  departments  in 
which  men  of  any  profession  are  employed. 
Before  entering  the  ministry  he  studied  medi- 
cine, and  while  a  pastor  he  practiced  successful- 
ly among  the  poor  of  his  parish.  He  was  skilled 
in  all  the  arts  that  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
refinement  of  home-life,  and  by  his  example 
and  influence  he  sought  to  elevate  all  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded  in  the  several  spheres  in 
which  they  were  called  to  move  and  act.  Al- 
though quite  learned  in  the  law,  he  exercised 
his  talents  iu  this  line  as  much  as  possible  to 
prevent  litigation  and  to  promote  peace  among 
his  people  and  neighbors.  He  was  an  excellent 
business  man ;  drew  up  ordinary  legal  docu- 
ments with  great  accuracy,  and  was  skilled  in 
the  case  of  property,  so  that  he  was  the  constant 
legal  adviser  of  those  who  were  not  able  or  in- 
clined to  consult  a  professional  lawyer.  His 
services  were  often  in  requisition  in  the  case  of 
the  families  of  his  sea-faring  parishioners — in 
the  writing  of  wills,  the  administration  of  es- 
tates, the  guardianship  of  children,  etc.,  etc. 
He  attended  the  Probate  Court  almost  as  regu- 
larly as  the  Judge  and  Registrar.  The  casu- 
alties which  frequently  occurred  among  those 


who  went  down  to  the  sea  for  a  livelihood  made 
frequent  requisitions  for  his  services  in  all  these 
respects ;  and  he  was  withal  a  man  of  unbounded 
charity,  having  been  known  to  send  the  dinner 
provided  for  his  own  table  to  a  family  in  need. 
One  of  his  fellow-clergymen  said  of  him,  "If 
one  of  his  parishioners  were  very  sick,  he  would 
first  prescribe  for  him,  then  pray  with  him.  If 
the  case  were  likely  to  prove  fatal  he  wrote  the 
sick  man's  will,  watched  with  him  the  last  night 
of  his  life,  comforted  the  mourners,  made  the 
post-mortem  examination,  officiated  at  the  funer- 
al, then  presented  the  will  for  probate,  gave  bond 
as  executor,  and  was  appointed  guardian  of  the 
children."  Such  a  man  was  not  only  a  pastor 
but  a  father  to  his  people. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
portraits  in  this  photographic  gallery  of  Dr. 
Sprague  we  shall  not,  in  such  an  article  as  the 
present,  attempt  even  to  sketch — in  part  be- 
cause they  are  drawn  more  for  the  theological 
than  the  ordinary  reader,  and  because  an  im- 
perfect sketch  would  only  mar  the  beauty  which 
the  distinguished  pen-artist  has  thrown  around 
them.  They  belong  all  of  them  to  the  present 
century,  which,  according  to  our  reading  of  the 
volume,  seems  to  have  produced  men  of  a  more 
serious  and  earnest  mould  than  the  preceding, 
and  men  who  had  a  profounder  view  of  the  great 
work  to  which  they  devoted  their  lives.  Of  these 
we  may  mention  the  finished  scholar  and  emi- 
nent philanthropist,  Dr.  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning;  the  distinguished  pulpit  orator,  Joseph 
Stevens  Buckminster,  whose  very  reading  was 
eloquence  of  the  highest  order;  the  accomplished 
and  versatile  Henry  Ware,  Jun.,  the  first  Profess- 
or of  Pulpit  Eloquence  at  Harvard  University ; 
and  William  Ware,  the  pastor  of  the  first  Unita- 
rian church  established  in  this  city.  Of  the  latter 
only  we  shall  relate  an  incident  recorded  by  his 
friend,  Dr.  Bellows,  who  was  ordained  as  his 
successor  on  the  resignation  of  his  charge — a 
resignation  to  which  he  was  impelled  by  a  sol- 
emn conviction  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
the  choice  of  his  profession.  As  the  two  were 
Avalking  down  Broadway  the  day  before  the  or- 
dination, Mr.  Ware,  assuming  a  very  solemn 
expression,  said  to  the  one  on  whom  his  mantle 
was  about  to  fall,  "  Sir,  I  wish  to  give  you  one 
very  serious  piece  of  advice  in  entering  on  your 
new  life  in  this  great  and  dangerous  city."  Dr. 
Bellows  opened  his  ears  to  take  in  the  consum- 
mate counsel,  in  which  he  was  prepared  to  find 
the  wisdom  of  a  ministry  and  of  a  lifetime  con- 
densed, when  Mr.  Ware  continued:  "Be  care- 
ful, Sir,  be  very  careful  not  to  step  on  the  coal- 
holes!" In  recording  the  incident  Dr.  Bellows 
says,  "  His  remark  about  the  coal-holes  has  been 
of  real  service,  for  they  are  slippery  pests  when 
shut,  and  perilous  traps  when  open  ;  but  a  thou- 
sand times,  in  its  moral  import  of  '  taking  heed 
to  my  ways,'  I  have  revived  it  as  his  sole  coun- 
sel to  me  in  stepping  into  his  shoes." 
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OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS.— BOOK  THE  THIRD.    A  LONG  LANE 


CHAPTER  XX 


IN  THE  DARK. 


THERE  was  no  sleep  for  Bradley  Headstone 
on  that  night  when  Eugene  Wrayburn  turn- 
ed so  easily  in  his  bed ;  there  was  no  sleep  for 
little  Miss  Peecher.  Bradley  consumed  the  lone- 
ly hours,  and  consumed  himself,  in  haunting  the 
spot  where  his  careless  rival  lay  a  dreaming ; 
little  Miss  Peecher  wore  them  away  in  listening 
for  the  return  home  of  the  master  of  her  heart, 
and  in  sorrowfully  presaging  that  much  was 
amiss  with  him.  Yet  more  was  amiss  with  him 
than  Miss  Peecher's  simply-arranged  little  work- 
box  of  thoughts,  fitted  with  no  gloomy  and  dark 
recesses,  could  hold.  For  the  state  of  the  man 
was  murderous. 

The  state  of  the  man  was  murderous,  and  he 
knew  it.  More:  he  irritated  it  with  a  kind  of 
perverse  pleasure  akin  to  that  which  a  sick  man 
sometimes  has  in  irritating  a  wound  upon  his 
body.  Tied  up  all  day  with  his  disciplined  show 
upon  him,  subdued  to  the  performance  of  his 
routine  of  edueational  tricks,  encircled  by  a  galw 
bling  crowd,  he  broke  loose  at  night  like  an  ill- 
tamed  wild  animal.  Under  his  daily  restraint 
it  was  his  compensation,  not  his  trouble,  to  give 
a  glance  toward  his  state  at  night,  and  to  the 
freedom  of  its  being  indulged.  If  great  crimin- 
als told  the  truth — which,  being  great  crimin- 
als, they  do  not — they  would  very  randy  tell  of 
their  struggles  against  the  crime.  Their  strug- 
gles are  toward  it.  They  buffet  with  Opposing 
waves  to  gain  the  bloody  shore,  not  to  recede 
from  it.  This  man  perfectly  comprehended  that 
he  hated  his  rival  with  his  strongest  and  wor»t 
forces,  and  that  if  he  tracked  him  to  Lizzie 
Hexam  his  so  doing  would  never  serve  himself 
with  her,  or  serve  her.  All  his  pains  were  taken 
to  the  end  that  he  might  incense  himself  with 
the  sight  of  the  detested  figure  in  her  company 
and  favor  in  her  place  of  concealment.  And  he  1 
knew  as  well  what  act  of  his  would  follow  if  he  1 
did,  as  he  knew  that  his  mother  had  borne  him.  I 
Granted,  that  he  may  not  have  held  it  necessary 
to  make  express  mention  to  himself  of  the  one 
familiar  truth  any  more  than  of  the  other. 

He  knew  equally  well  that  he  fed  his  wrath 
and  hatred,  and  that  he  accumulated  provoca- 
tion and  self-justification  by  being  made  the 
nightly  sport  of  the  reckless  and  insolent  Eu- 
gene.   Knowing  all  this,  and  still  always  going  ! 
on  with  infinite  endurance,  pains,  and  persever-  I 
ance,  could  his  dark  soul  doubt  whither  he  went  ?  j 
Baffled,  exasperated,  and  weary,  he  lingered 
opposite  the  Temple  gate  when  it  closed  on 
Wrayburn  and  Lightwood,  debating  with  him  - 
self should  he  go  home  for  that  time  or  should 
he  watch  longer.    Possessed  in  his  jealousy  by 


j  the  fixed  idea  that  Wrayburn  was  in  the  secret, 
if  it  were  not  altogether  of  his  contrivin-j,  Brad- 
ley was  as  confident  of  getting  the  better  of  him 
at  last  by  sullenly  sticking  to  him,  as  he  would 
have  been — and  often  had  been— of  mastering 
any  piece  of  study  in  the  way  of  his  vocation  by 
the  like  slow,[j>ersistent  process.  A  man  of  rap- 
id passions  and  sluggish  intelligence,  it  had  served 
him  often,  and  should  serve  him  again. 

The  suspicion  crossed  him  as  he  rested  in  a 
doorway,  with  his  eyes  upou  the  Temple  gate, 
that  perhaps  she  was  even  concealed  in  that  set 
of  Chambers.  It  would  furnish  another  reason 
for  W  ray  burn's  purposeless  walks,  and  it  might 
be.  He  thought  of  it  and  thought  of  it.  until  be 
resolved  to  steal  up  the  stairs,  if  the  gate-keeper 
would  let  him  through,  ami  listen.  So,  the  ha<_r- 
gard  head  suspended  in  the  air  tlittcd  across  the 
road,  like  the  spectre  of  one  of  the  manv  head- 
■Hi  hoisted  Upon  neighboring  Temple  Bar,  and 
stopped  before  the  watchman. 

The  watchman  looked  at  it,  and  asked  :  "Who 
for?" 

u  Mr.  Wrayburn." 

''It's  very  late." 

"He  came  back  with  Mr.  Lightwood,  I  know, 
near  upon  two  hours  ago.  Hut  if  he  has  gone  to 
bed  I'll  put  a  paper  in  his  letter-box.  1  am  ex- 
pected." 

The  watchman  said  no  more,  hut  opened  the 
gate,  though  rather  doubtfully.  Seeing;  how- 
ever, that  the  vi>itor  went  straight  and  fast  in 
the  right  direction,  he  seemed  satisfied. 

The  haggard  head  floated  up  the  dark  stair- 
case, and  softly  descended  nearer  to  the  floor 
outside  theoutcr  doorof  the  chambers.  The  doors 
of  the  rooms  within  appeared  to  be  standing 
open.  Then  were  rays  of  candlelight  from  one 
of  them,  and  there  was  the  sound  of  a  footstep 
going  about.  There  were  two  voices.  The  words 
they  uttered  were  not  distinguishable,  but  they 
were  both  the  voices  of  men.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  voices  were  silent,  and  there  was  no 
sound  of  footstep,  and  the  inner  light  went  out. 
If  Lightwood  could  have  seen  the  face  which 
kept  him  awake,  staring  and  listening  in  the 
darkness  outside  the  door  as  he  spoke  of  it,  he 
might  have  been  less  disposed  to  sleep  through 
the  remainder  of  the  night. 

"Not  there,"  said  Bradley;  "but  she  might 
have  been."  The  head  arose  to  its  former  height 
from  the  ground,  floated  down  the  staircase  again, 
and  passed  on  to  the  gate.  A  man  was  stand- 
ing there  in  parley  with  the  watchman. 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  watchman.    "  Here  he  is  !" 

Perceiving  himself  to  be  the  antecedent,  Brad- 
ley looked  from  the  watchman  to  the  man. 

"This  man  is  leaving  a  letter  for  Mr.  Light- 
wood,"  the  watchman  explained,  showing  it  in 
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his  hand;  "and  I  was  mentioning  that  a  per- 
son had  just  gone  up  to  Mr.  Lightwood's  cham- 
bers.   It  might  be  the  same  business  perhaps  ?" 

u  No,"  said  Bradley,  glancing  at  the  man,  who 
was  a  stranger  to  him. 

"No,"  the  man  assented  in  a  surly  way; 
"my  letter — it's  wrote  by  my  daughter,  but  it's 
mine — is  about  my  business,  and  my  business 
ain't  nobody  else's  business." 

As  Bradley  passed  out  at  the  gate  with  an  un- 
decided foot  he  heard  it  shut  behind  him,  and 
heard  the  footstep  of  the  man  coming  after  him. 

" 'Scuse  me,"  said  the  man,  who  appeared  to 
have  been  drinking,  and  rather  stumbled  at  him 
than  touched  him,  to  attract  his  attention  ;  "but 
might  you  be  acquainted  with  the  T'other  Gov- 
ernor?" 

"  With  whom  ?"  asked  Bradley. 

"With,"  returned  the  man,  pointing  back- 
ward over  his  right  shoulder  with  his  right 
thumb,  "the  T'other  Governor?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"Why  look  here,"  hooking  his  proposition 
on  his  left-hand  fingers  with  the  forefinger  of 
his  right.  "There's  two  Governors,  ain't  there  ? 
One  and  one,  two — Lawyer  Lightwood,  my  first 
finger,  he's  one,  ain't  he  ?  Well ;  might  you  be 
acquainted  with  my  middle  finger,  the  T'other?" 

"I  know  quite  as  much  of  him,"  said  Brad- 
ley, with  a  frown  and  a  distant  look  before  him, 
"as  I  want  to  know." 

"Ilooroar!"  cried  the  man.  "Ilooroar 
T'other  t'other  Governor.  Ilooroar  T'otherest 
Governor!    I  am  of  your  way  of  thinkin'." 

"Don't  make  such  a  noise  at  this  dead  hour 
of  the  night.    What  are  you  talking  about  ?" 

"Look  here,  T'otherest  Governor,"  replied 
the  man,  becoming  hoarsely  confidential.  "The 
T'other  Governor  he's  always  joked  his  jokes 
agin  me,  owing,  as  /  believe,  to  my  being  a  hon- 
est man  as  gets  my  living  by  the  sweat  of  my 
brow.    Which  he  ain't,  and  he  don't." 

"What  is  that  to  me?" 

"T'otherest  Governor,"  returned  the  man  in 
atone  of  injured  innocence,  "if  you  don't  care 
to  hear  no  more,  don't  hear  no  more.  You  be- 
gun it.  You  said,  and  likeways  showed  pretty 
plain,  as  you  warn'tby  no  means  friendly  to  him. 
But  I  don't  seek  to  force  my  company  nor  yet 
my  opinions  on  no  man.  I  am  a  honest  man, 
that's  what  I  am.  Put  me  in  the  dock  any 
where — I  don't  care  where — and  I  says,  'My 
Lord,  I  am  a  honest  man.'  Put  me  in  the  wit- 
ness-box any  where — I  don't  care  where — and 
I  says  the  same  to  his  lordship,  and  I  kisses  the 
book.  I  don't  kiss  my  coat-cuff;  I  kisses  the 
book." 

It  was  not  so  much  in  deference  to  these 
strong  testimonials  to  character,  as  in  his  rest- 
less casting  about  for  any  way  or  help  toward 
the  discovery  on  which  he  was  concentrated, 
that  Bradley  Headstone  replied  :  "You  needn't 
take  offense.  I  didn't  mean  to  stop  you.  You 
were  too  loud  in  the  open  street ;  that  was  all." 

"T'otherest  Governor,"  replied  Mr.  Rider- 


I  hood,  mollified  and  mysterious,  "I  know  wot  it 
is  to  be  loud,  and  I  know  wot  it  is  to  be  soft. 
Nat'rally  I  do.  It  would  be  a  wonder  if  I  did 
not,  being  by  the  Chris'en  name  of  Roger,  which 
took  it  arter  my  own  father,  which  took  it  from 
his  own  father,  though  which  of  our  fam'ly  fust 
took  it  nat'ral  I  will  not  in  any  ways  mislead  you 
by  undertakin'  to  say.  And  wishing  that  your 
elth  may  be  better  than  your  looks,  which  your 
inside  must  be  bad  indeed  if  it's  on  the  footing 
of  your  out." 

Startled  by  the  implication  that  his  face  re- 
vealed too  much  of  his  mind,  Bradley  made  an 
effort  to  clear  his  brow.  It  might  be  worth 
knowing  what  this  strange  man's  business  was 
with  Lightwood,  or  Wrayburn,  or  both,  at  such 
an  unseasonable  hour.  He  set  himself  to  find 
out,  for  the  man  might  prove  to  be  a  messenger 
between  those  two. 

"  You  call  at  the  Temple  late,"  he  remarked, 
with  a  lumbering  show  of  ease. 

"  Wish  I  may  die,"  cried  Mr.  Riderhood,  with 
a  hoarse  laugh,  "if  I  warn't  a  goin'  to  say  the 
self-same  words  to  you,  T'otherest  Governor!" 

"It  chanced  so  with  me,"  said  Bradley,  look- 
ing disconcertedly  about  him. 

"And  it  chanced  so  with  me,"  said  Rider- 
hood.  "But  I  don't  mind  telling  you  how. 
Why  should  I  mind  telling  you  ?  I'm  a  Depu< 
ty  Lock-keeper  up  the  river,  and  I  was  off  duty 
yes'day,  and  I  shall  be  on  to-morrow." 

"Yes?" 

"Yes,  and  I  come  to  London  to  look  arter 
my  private  affairs.  My  private  affairs  is  to  get 
appinted  to  the  Lock  as  reg'lar  keeper  at  fust 
hand,  and  to  have  the  law  of  a  busted  B'low- 
Bridge  steamer  which  drownded  of  me.  I  ain't 
a  goin'  to  be  drownded  and  not  paid  for  it!" 

Bradley  looked  at  him,  as  though  he  were 
claiming  to  be  a  ghost. 

"The  steamer,"  said  Mr.  Riderhood,  obsti- 
nately, "run  me  down  and  drownded  of  me. 
Interference  on  the  part  of  other  parties  brought 
me  round;  but  I  never  asked  'em  to  bring  me 
round,  nor  yet  the  steamer  never  asked  'em  to 
it.  I  mean  to  be  paid  for  the  life  as  the  steam- 
er took." 

"Was  that  your  business  at  Mr.  Lightwood's 
chambers  in  the  middle  of  the  night?"  asked 
Bradley,  eying  him  with  distrust. 

' '  That  and  to  get  a  writing  to  be  fust-hand 
Lock  -  keeper.  A  recommendation  ir!\  writing 
being  looked  for,  who  else  ought  to  give  it  to 
me  ?  As  I  says  in  the  letter  in  my  daughter's 
hand,  with  my  mark  put  to  it  to  make  it  good 
in  law,  Who  but  you,  Lawyer  Lightwood,  ought 
to  hand  over  this  here  stifficate,  and  who  but 
you  ought  to  go  in  for  damages  on  my  account 
agin  the  Steamer?  For  (as  I  says  under  my 
mark)  I  have  had  trouble  enough  along  of  you 
and  your  friend.  If  you,  Lawyer  Lightwood, 
had  backed  me  good  and  true,  and  if  the  T'oth- 
er Governor  had  took  me  down  correct  (I  says 
under  my  mark),  I  should  have  been  worth 
money  at  the  present  time,  instead  of  having  a 
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barge-load  of  bad  names  chucked  at  me,  and 
being  forced  to  eat  my  words,  which  is  a  unsat- 
isfying  sort  of  food  wotever  a  man's  appetite ! 
And  when  you  mention  the  middle  of  the  night,  ( 
T'otherest  Governor,"  growled  Mr.  Riderhood,  j 
winding  up  his  monotonous  summary  of  his 
wrongs,  "throw  your  eye  on  this  here  bundle 
under  my  arm,  and  bear  in  mind  that  I'm  a 
walking  back  to  my  Lock,  and  that  the  Temple 
laid  upon  my  line  of  road." 

Bradley  Headstone's  face  had  changed  dur- 
ing this  latter  recital,  and  he  had  observed  the 
speaker  with  a  more  sustained  attention. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  dur- 
ing which  they  walked  on  side  by  side,  "that  I 
believe  I  could  tell  you  your  name,  if  I  tried?" 

"Prove  your  opinion,"  vvas  the  answer,  ac- 
companied with  a  stop  and  a  stare.  "Try." 

"Your  name  is  Riderhood.'- 

"I'm  blest  if  it  ain't,"  returned  that  gentle- 
man.    "But  I  don*!  know  your'n." 

"That's  quite  another  thing,''  mid  Bradley. 
"I  never  supposed  you  did." 

As  Bradley  walked  on  meditating,  the  Ko^ue 
walked  on  at  his  side  muttering.  The  purport 
of  the  muttering  was:  "that  Kogue  Kidcrhood, 
by  George  !  seemed  to  be  made  public  projxrty 
Ott,  now,  and  that  every  man  seemed  to  think 
himself  free  to  handle  hi-  name  ai  If  it  was  ■ 
Street  Pomp."  The  purjtort  of  the  meditating 
was:  "Here  is  an  instrument.    Can  I  DM  itf* 

They  had  walked  along  the  Strand,  and  into 
Ball  Mall,  and  had  turned  up-hill  toward  [lyd 
Tark  Corner;    Bradley  Headstone  waitie/  on 
the  pace  and  lead  of  Riderhood,  and  leaving  him 
to  indicate  the  conrae.    So  slow  irere  the  -ehool- 1 

master's  thoughts,  and  so  indi-tinet  his  purpo-.- 
when  they  were  but  tributary  to  the  one  absorb-  j 
ing  purpose— or  rather  when,  like  dark  trees 
under  a  stormy  sky,  tltcy  only  lined  the  long 
vista  at  the  end  of  which  he  saw  those  two  figim  - 
of  Wravhurii  and  Lizzie  on  which  his  BJOI  pare 
fixed — that  at  least  a  pood  half-mile  was  trav- 
ersed before  he  spoke  again.  Even  then,  it  was 
only  to  ask  : 

"  Where  is  your  Lock  ?" 

"Twenty  mile  and  odd — call  i:  five-and-tw.  n- 
ty  mile  and  odd,  If  you  like — up  >tream,"  was  the 
sullen  reply. 

"How  is  it  called?" 

"Plashwater  Weir  Mill  Lock." 

"  Slippage  I  was  to  offer  you  five  shilling- ; 
what  then':'' 

"Why,  then,  I'd  take  it,"  said  Mr.  Rider- 
hood. 

The  schoolmaster  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  produced  two  half-crowns,  and  placed  them 
in  Mr.  Riderhood's  palm  :  who  stopped  at  a  con- 
venient door-step  to  ring  them  both,  before  ac- 
knowledging their  receipt. 

"There's  one  thing  about  you,  T'otherest 
Governor,"  said  Riderhood,  faring  on  again, 
"as  looks  well  and  goes  fur.  You're  a  ready- 
money  man.  Now;"  when  he  had  carefully 
pocketed  the  coins  on  that  side  of  himself  which 


was  furthest  from  his  new  friend  ;  "  what's  this 
for?" 

"For  you." 

"Why,  o' course  I  know  that,"  said  Rider- 
hood, as  arguing  something  that  was  self-evi- 
dent. "  U'  course  I  know  very  well  as  no  man 
in  his  right  senses  would  suppose  as  any  think 
would  make  me  give  it  up  agin  when  I'd  once 
got  it.    But  what  do  you  wan:  f<  r  it  ?" 

"I  don't  know  that  I  want  any  thing  for  it. 
Or  if  I  do  want  any  thing  for  it.  I  don't  know 
what  it  is."  Bradley  gave  this  answer  in  a 
st«  lid,  vacant,  and  self  -  communing  manner, 
which  Mr.  Riderhood  found  very  extraordinary. 

"You  have  no  good-will  toward  this  Wray- 
burn,"  said  Bradley,  coining  to  the  name  in  a 
reluctant  and  forced  way,  as  if  he  were  drugged 
to  it. 

"No." 

"Neither  have  I." 

Riderhood  nodded,  and  asked:  "Is  it  for 
that  ?" 

"  It'-  as  much  for  that  as  any  thing  else.  It's 
something  to  be  agreed  with,  on  a  subject  that 
occupies  so  much  of  one's  thoughts." 

"It  don't  agree  with  »/<>","  returned  Mr.  Rider- 
hood, bluntly.  "No!  It  don't,  T'otherest  Gov- 
ernor, and  it's  no  u-e  a  lookin'  as  if  you  wanted 
to  make  out  that  it  did.  I  tell  TOO  it  lankles  in 
you.     It  rankles  in  you,  ru-ts  in  you,  and  pi.sons 

Votl." 

W 

"  Say  that  it  d<  cs  so,*'  returned  Bradley,  w  ita 
quivering  lips;  "is  there  no  cause  for  it  ?" 

"Came  i  nongb,  I'll  bet  a  pound!"  said  Mr. 

Riderhood. 

"  Have  n't  you  yoursi -\(  declared  that  the  fid- 
low  has  heap!  d  prov<  cations,  insults,  and  affront! 
on  you,  or  something  to  that  <  Bed  ?  He  has 
done  the  same  by  me.  He  is  made  of  venomous 
insults  and  affronts,  from  the  crown  of  his  head 
to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  Are  you  so  h<  prfnl  or  so 
stupid  as  not  to  know  that  h  •  ami  the  other  will 
tn  at  your  application  with  contempt,  and  light 

their  dgan  p  ith  it  ?" 

••  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  did,  by  George  !" 
said  Riderhood,  turning  angrily. 

"  It"  they  did!  They  will.  Let  me  ask  you 
a  question.  I  know  something  more  than  your 
name  about  you  ;  I  knew  something  about  Gaffer 
Ilcxam.  When  did  you  last  set  eyes  upon  his 
daughter?" 

"  When  did  I  last  set  eyes  upon  his  daughter. 
T'otherest  Governor?"  repeated  Mr.  Riderhood. 
growing  intentionally  slower  of  comprehension 
as  the  other  quickened  in  his  speech. 

"Yes.  Not  to  speak  to  her.  To  see  her — 
any  where  ?" 

The  Rogue  had  got  the  clew  he  wanted,  though 
he  held  it  with  a  clumsy  hand.  Looking  per- 
plexedly at  the  passionate  face,  as  if  he  were 
trving  to  work  out  a  sum  in  his  mind,  he  slowly 
answered:  "I  ain't  set  eyes  upon  her — never 
once — not  since  the  day  of  Gaffer's  death." 

"You  know  her  well,  by  sight?" 

"  I  should  think  I  did  !    No  one  better." 
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"And  you  know  him  as  well?" 

"Who's  him?"  asked  Riderhood,  taking  off 
his  hat  and  rubbing  his  forehead,  as  he  directed 
a  dull  look  at  his  questioner. 

u Curse  the  name!  Is  it  so  agreeable  to  you 
that  you  want  to  hear  it  again  ?" 

"Oh  !  flwnf"  said  Riderhood,  who  had  craft- 
ily worked  the  schoolmaster  into  this  corner,  that 
he  might  again  take  note  of  his  face  under  its 
evil  possession.  "  I'd  know  him  among  a  thou- 
sand." 

"  Did  you — "  Bradley  tried  to  ask  it  quietly  ; 
hut,  do  what  he  might  with  his  voice,  he  could 
not  subdue  his  face; — "did  you  ever  see  them 
together?" 

(The  Rogue  had  got  the  clew  in  both  hands 
now.) 

"I  see  'em  together,  T'otherest  Governor,  on 
the  very  day  when  Gaffer  was  towed  ashore." 

Bradley  could  have  hidden  a  reserved  piece 
of  information  from  the  sharp  eyes  of  a  whole 
inquisitive  class,  but  he  could  not  veil  from  the 
eyes  of  the  ignorant  Riderhood  the  withheld 
question  next  in  his  breast.  "You  shall  put 
it  plaifl  if  you  want  it  answered,"  thought  the 
Rogue,  doggedly;  "I  ain't  a-going  a  woluntecr- 
ing." 

"Well!  was  he  insolent  to  her  too?"  asked 
Bradley,  after  a  struggle.  "  Or  did  he  make  a 
show  of  being  kind  to  her?" 

"  He  made  a  show  of  being  most  uncommon 
kind  to  her,"  said  Riderhood.  "By  George! 
now  I — " 

His  flying  off  at  a  tangent  was  indisputably 
natural.    Bradley  looked  at  him  for  the  reason. 

"Now  I  think  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Riderhood, 
evasively,  for  he  was  substituting  those  words 
for  "Now  I  see  you  so  jealous,"  which  was  the 
phfase  really  in  his  mind;  "P'r'aps  he  went 
and  took  me  down  wrong,  a  purpose,  on  account 
o'  being  sweet  upon  her!" 

The  baseness  of  continuing  him  in  this  sus- 
picion or  pretense  of  one  (for  he  could  not  have 
really  entertained  it),  was  a  line's  breadth  be- 
yond the  mark  the  schoolmaster  had  reached. 
The  baseness  of  communing  and  intriguing  with 
the  fellow  who  would  have  set  that  stain  upon 
her,  and  upon  her  brother  too,  was  attained. 
The  line's  breadth  further  lay  beyond.  He 
made  no  reply,  but  walked  on  with  a  lowering 
face. 

What  he  might  gain  by  this  acquaintance  he 
could  not  work  out  in  his  slow  and  cumbrous 
thoughts.  The  man  had  an  injury  against  the 
object  of  his  hatred,  and  that  was  something ; 
though  it  was  less  than  he  supposed,  for  there 
dwelt  in  the  man  no  such  deadly  rage  and  re- 
sentment as  burned  in  his  own  breast.  The  man 
knew  her,  and  might  by  a  fortunate  chance  see 
her,  or  hear  of  her  ;  that  was  something,  as  en- 
listing one  pair  of  eyes  and  ears  the  more.  The 
man  was  a  bad  man,  and  willing  enough  to  be 
in  his  pay.  That  was  something,  for  his  own 
state  and  purpose  were  as  bad  as  bad  could  be, 
and  he  seemed  to  derive  a  vague  support  from 


the  possession  of  a  congenial  instrument,  though 
it  might  never  be  used. 

Suddenly  he  stood  still  and  asked  Riderhood 
point-blank  if  he  knew  where  she  was  ?  Clear- 
ly, he  did  not  know.  He  asked  Riderhood  if 
he  would  be  willing,  in  case  any  intelligence  of 
her,  or  of  Wrayburn  as  seeking  her  or  associa- 
ting with  her,  should  fall  in  his  way,  to  com- 
municate it  if  it  were  paid  for  ?  He  would  be 
very  willing  indeed.  He  was  "agin  'em  both," 
he  said,  with  an  oath,  and  for  why  ?  'Cause 
they  had  both  stood  betwixt  him  and  his  getting 
his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

"It  will  not  be  long  then,"  said  Bradley 
Headstone,  after  some  more  discourse  to  this 
effect,  "  before  we  see  one  another  again.  Here 
is  the  country  road,  and  here  is  the  day.  Both 
have  come  upon  me  by  surprise." 

"But,  T'otherest  Governor," urged  Mr.  Rider- 
hood, "  I  don't  know  where  to  find  you." 

"It  is  of  no  consequence.  I  know  where  to 
find  you,  and  I'll  come  to  your  Lock." 

"  But,  T'otherest  Governor,"  urged  Mr.  Rider- 
hood again,  "  no  luck  never  come  yet  of  a  dry 
acquaintance.  Let's  wet  it,  in  a  mouthful  of 
rum  and  milk,  T'otherest  Governor." 

Bradley  assenting,  went  with  him  into  an  early 
public  house,  haunted  by  unsavory  smells  of 
musty  hay  and  stale  straw,  where  returning 
carts,  farmers'  men,  gaunt  dogs,  fowls  of  a  beery 
breed,  and  certain  human  night-birds  fluttering 
home  to  roost,  were  solacing  themselves  after 
their  several  manners ;  and  where  not  one  of 
the  night-birds  hovering  about  the  sloppy  bar 
failed  to  discern  at  a  glance  in  the  passion-wasted 
night-bird  with  respectable  feathers,  the  worst 
night-bird  of  all. 

An  inspiration  of  affection  for  a  half-drunken 
carter  going  his  way  led  to  Mr.  Riderhood's  be- 
ing elevated  on  a  high  heap  of  baskets  on  a  wag- 
on, and  pursuing  his  journey  recumbent  on  his 
back  with  his  head  on  his  bundle.  Bradley  then 
turned  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  by-and-by  struck 
oft'  through  little-traversed  ways,  and  by-and-by 
reached  school  and  home.  Up  came  the  sun 
to  find  him  wrashed  and  brushed,  methodically 
dressed  in  decent  black  coat  and  waistcoat,  de- 
cent formal  black  tie,  and  pepper-and-salt  panta- 
loons, with  his  decent  silver  watch  in  its  pocket, 
and  its  decent  hair -guard  round  his  neck;  a 
scholastic  huntsman  clad  for  the  field,  with  his 
fresh  pack  yelping  and  barking  around  him. 

Yet  more  really  bewitched  than  the  miserable 
creatures  of  the  much-lamented  times,  who  ac- 
cused themselves  of  impossibilities  under  a  con- 
tagion of  horror  and  the  strongly  suggestive  in- 
fluences of  Torture,  he  had  been  ridden  hard  by 
Evil  Spirits  in  the  night  that  was  newly  gone. 
He  had  been  spurred  and  whipped  and  heavily 
sweated.  If  a  record  of  the  sport  had  usurped 
the  places  of  the  peaceful  texts  from  Scripture 
on  the  wall,  the  most  advanced  of  the  scholars 
might  have  taken  fright  and  run  away  from  their 
master. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MEANING  MISCHIEF. 

Up  came  the  sun,  streaming  all  over  London, 
and  in  its  glorious  impartiality  even  condescend- 
ing to  make  prismatic  sparkles  in  the  whiskers 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Lammle  as  he  sat  at  breakfast. 
In  need  of  some  brightening  from  without  was 
Mr.  Alfred  Lammle,  fur  lie  had  the  air  of  being 
dull  enough  within,  and  looked  grievously  dis- 
contented. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Lammle  faced  her  lord.  The 
happy  pair  of  swindlers,  with  the  comfortable 
tie  between  them  that  each  had  swindled  the 
other,  sat  moodily  observant  of  the  table-cloth. 
Tilings  looked  so  gloomy  in  the  breakfast-room, 
albeit  on  the  sunny  side  of  Sackville  Street,  that 
any  of  the  family  tradespeople  glancing  through 
the  blinds  might  have  taken  the  hint  to  send  in 
his  account  and  press  for  it.  But  this,  indeed, 
most  of  the  family  tradespeople  had  already 
done,  without  the  hint. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Lammle,  "that 
you  have  had  no  money  at  all,  ever  since  wc 
have  been  married." 

"  What  seems  to  you,''  said  Mr.  Lammle,  "to 
have  been  the  ca.se,  may  possibly  have  been  the 
la-c.    It  doesn't  matter." 

Was  it  the  specialty  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lammle, 
or  does  it  ever  obtain  with  other  loving  OOnplei? 
In  these  matrimonial  dialogues  they  never  ad- 
dressed each  other,  but  always  some  invisible 
presence  that  appeared  to  take  a  station  about 
midway  between  them.  Perhaps  the  skeleton  in 
the  Clipboard  comes  out  to  be  talked  to  on  such 
domestic  occasions? 

"  1  have  never  seen  any  money  in  the  house,'' 
said  Mrs.  Lammle  to  the  skeleton,  "except  my 
own  annuity.    That  I  swear." 

"You  needn't  take  the  trouble  of  swearing," 
said  Mrs.  Lammle  to  the  skeleton  ;  "once  more, 
it  doesn't  matter.  You  never  turned  your  an- 
nuity to  so  good  an  account." 

"Good  an  account!  In  what  way?"  asked 
Mrs.  Lammle. 

"In  the  way  of  getting  credit,  and  living 
well,"  said  Mrs.  Lammle. 

Perhaps  the  skeleton  laughed  scornfully  on 
being  intrusted  with  this  question  and  this  an- 
swer  ;  certainly  Mrs.  Lammle  did,  and  Mr.  Lam- 
mle did. 

"And  what  is  to  happen  next? '  asked  Mrs. 
Lammle  of  the  skeleton. 

"  Smash  is  to  happen  next,"  said  Mr.  Lammle 
to  the  same  authority. 

After  this,  Mrs.  Lammle  looked  disdainfully 
at  the  skeleton — but  without  carrying  the  look 
on  to  Mr.  Lammle  —  and  drooped  her  eyes. 
After  that,  Mr.  Lammle  did  exactly  the  same 
thing,  and  drooped  his  eyes.  A  servant  then 
entering  with  toast,  the  skeleton  retired  into  the 
closet,  and  shut  itself  up. 

"  Sophronia,"  said  Mr.  Lammle,  when  the 
servant  had  withdrawn.  And  then,  very  much 
louder:  "Sophronia!" 


"Well?" 

"  Attend  to  me,  if  you  please."  He  eyed  her 
sternly  until  she  did  attend,  and  then  went  on. 
"  I  want  to  take  counsel  with  you.  Come, 
come;  no  more  trifling.  You  know  our  league 
and  covenant.  We  are  to  work  together  for  our 
joint  interest,  and  you  are  as  knowing  a  hand 
as  I  am.  We  shouldn't  be  together,  if  you  were 
not.  What's  to  be  done  ?  We  are  hemmed 
into  a  corner.    What  shall  we  do  ?" 

"Have  you  no  scheme  on  foot  that  will  bring 
in  any  thing?" 

Mr.  Lammle  plunged  into  his  wbi>kers  for  re- 
flection, and  came  out  hopeless:  "No;  as  ad- 
venturers we  are  obliged  to  play  rash  games  for 
chances  of  high  winnings,  and  there  has  been  a 
run  of  luck  against  us." 

She  was  resuming,  "Have  you  nothing — " 
when  he  stopped  her. 

c<  We,  Sophronia.    We,  we,  we." 

"  Have  we  nothing  to  sell?" 

"  Deuce  a  bit.    I  have  given  a  Jew  a  bill  of 
sale  on  this  furniture,  and  he  could  take  it  to- 
rn »rro\v,  to  day,  now.     lie  would  have  taken  it 
before  now.  I  believe,  but  for  Fledgeby*" 
What  has  Fledgeby  to  do  with  him?" 

"Knew  him.  Cautioned  me  against  him  be- 
fore I  got  into  his  claws.  Couldn't  persuade 
him  then,  in  behalf  of  somebody  else." 

"Do  you  mean  that  Fledgeby  has  at  all  soft- 
ened bin  toward  you?" 

"  Cs,  Sophronia.    Us,  us,  us." 

"Toward  us?" 

"I  mean  that  the  Jew  has  not  yet  done  what 
he  might  have  done,  and  that  Fledgeby  takes 
the  credit  of  having  got  bini  to  hold  his  hand." 

"  Do  you  believe  Fledgeby  ?" 

"  Sophronia,  I  never  believe  any  body.  I 
never  have,  my  dear,  since  I  believed  you.  But 
it  looks  like  it." 

Having  given  her  this  back-handed  reminder 
of  her  mutinous  observations  to  the  skeleton,  Mr. 
Lammle  rose  from  table — perhaps,  the  better  to 
conceal  a  smile,  and  a  white  dint  or  two  about 
his  nose — and  took  a  turn  on  the  Carpet  and 
came  to  the  hearth-rug. 

44  If  we  could  have  packed  the  brute  off  with 
Genrgiana;  but  however;  that's  spilled  milk." 

As  Lammle,  standing  gathering  up  the  skirts 
of  his  dressing-gown  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
said  this,  looking  down  at  his  wife,  she  turned 
pale  and  looked  down  at  the  ground.  With  a 
sense  of  disloyalty  upon  her,  and  perhaps  with  a 
sense  of  personal  danger — for  she  was  afraid  of 
him — even  afraid  of  his  hand  and  afraid  of  his 
foot,  though  he  had  never  done  her  violence — 
she  hastened  to  put  herself  right  in  his  eyes. 

u  If  wc  could  borrow  money,  Alfred — " 

"  Beg  money,  borrow  money,  or  steal  money. 
It  would  be  all  one  to  us,  Sophronia,"  her  hus- 
band struck  in. 

" — Then,  we  could  weather  this  ?" 

"No  doubt.  To  offer  another  original  and 
undeniable  remark,  Sophronia,  two  and  two 
make  four." 
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But,  seeing  that  she  was  turning  something 
in  her  mind,  he  gathered  up  the  skirts  of  his 
dressing  gown  again,  and,  tucking  them  under 
one  arm,  and  collecting  his  ample  whiskers  in 
his  other  hand,  kept  his  eye  upon  her,  silently. 

"It  is  natural,  Alfred,"  she  said,  looking  up 
with  some  timidity  into  his  face,  "  to  think  in 
such  an  emergency  of  the  richest  people  we 
know,  and  the  simplest." 

"Just  so,  Sophronia." 

"  The  Boffins." 

"Just  so,  Sophronia." 

"  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  with  them  ?" 

"What  is  there  to  be  done  with  them,  So- 
phronia?" 

She  cast  about  in  her  thoughts  again,  and  he 
kept  his  eye  upon  her  as  before. 

"  Of  course  I  have  repeatedly  thought  of  the 
Boffins,  Sophronia,"  he  resumed,  after  a  fruit- 
less silence;  "but  I  have  seen  my  way  to  no- 
thing. They  are  well  guarded.  That  infernal 
Secretary  stands  between  them  and — people  of 
merit." 

"  If  he  could  be  got  rid  of?"  said  she,  bright- 
ening a  little,  after  more  casting  about. 

"Take  time,  Sophronia," observed  her  watch- 
ful husband,  in  a  patronizing  manner. 

"If  working  him  out  of  the  way  could  be 
presented  in  the  light  of  a  service  to  Mr.  Bof- 
fin ?" 

"Take  time,  Sophronia." 

"We  have  remarked  lately,  Alfred,  that  the 
old  man  is  turning  very  suspicious  and  distrust- 
ful." 

"  Miserly,  too,  my  dear ;  which  is  far  the  most 
unpromising  for  us.  Nevertheless,  take  time, 
Sophronia,  take  time." 

She  took  time,  and  then  said : 

"  Suppose  we  should  address  ourselves  to  that 
tendency  in  him  of  which  we  have  made  our- 
selves quite  sure.    Suppose  my  conscience — " 

"And  we  know  what  a  conscience  it  is,  my 
soul.    Yes  ?" 

"  Suppose  my  conscience  should  not  allow  me 
to  keep  to  myself  any  longer  what  that  upstart 
girl  told  me  of  the  Secretary's  having  made  a 
declaration  to  her.  Suppose  my  conscience 
should  oblige  me  to  repeat  it  to  Mr.  Boffin." 

"I  rather  like  that,"  said  Lammle. 

"  Suppose  I  so  repeated  it  to  Mr.  Boffin,  as  to 
insinuate  that  my  sensitive  delicacy  and  honor — " 

"Very  good  words,  Sophronia." 

" — As  to  insinuate  that  our  sensitive  delicacy 
and  honor,"  she  resumed,  with  a  bitter  stress 
upon  the  phrase,  "would  not  allow  us  to  be  si- 
lent parties  to  so  mercenary  and  designing  a 
speculation  on  the  Secretary's  part,  and  so  gross 
a  breach  of  faith  toward  his  confiding  employer. 
Suppose  I  had  imparted  my  virtuous  uneasiness 
to  my  excellent  husband,  and  he  had  said,  in  his 
integrity,  1  Sophronia,  you  must  immediately 
disclose  this  to  Mr.  Boffin.'" 

"Once  more,  Sophronia,"  observed  Lammle, 
changing  the  leg  on  which  he  stood,  "I  rather 
like  that." 


"You  remark  that  he  is  well  guarded,"  she 
pursued.  "I  think  so  too.  But  if  this  should 
lead  to  his  discharging  his  Secretary,  there  would 
be  a  weak  place  made." 

"  Go  on  expounding,  Sophronia.  I  begin  to 
like  this  very  much." 

"  Having,  in  our  unimpeachable  rectitude, 
done  him  the  service  of  opening  his  eyes  to  the 
treachery  of  the  person  he  trusted,  we  shall  have 
established  a  claim  upon  him  and  a  confidence 
with  him.  Whether  it  can  be  made  much  of, 
or  little  of,  we  must  wait — because  we  can't  help 
it — to  see.  Probably  we  shall  make  the  most 
of  it  that  is  to  be  made." 

"Probably,"  said  Lammle. 

"Do  you  think  it  impossible,"  she  asked,  in 
the  same  cold  plotting  way,  "that  you  might  re- 
place the  Secretary?" 

"Not  impossible,  Sophronia.  It  might  be 
brought  about.  At  any  rate  it  might  be  skill- 
fully led  up  to." 

She  nodded  her  understanding  of  the  hint,  as 
she  looked  at  the  fire.  "Mr.  Lammle,"  she 
said,  musingly :  not  without  a  slight  ironical 
touch  :  "  Mr.  Lammle  would  be  so  delighted  to 
do  any  thing  in  his  power.  Mr.  Lammle,  him- 
self a  man  of  business  as  well  as  a  capitalist. 
Mr.  Lammle,  accustomed  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  most  delicate  affairs.  Mr.  Lammle,  who 
has  managed  my  own  little  fortune  so  admirably, 
but  who,  to  be  sure,  began  to  make  his  reputa- 
tion with  the  advantage  of  being  a  man  of  prop- 
erty, above,  temptation,  and  beyond  suspicion." 

Mr.  Lammle  smiled,  and  even  patted  her  on 
the  head.  In  his  sinister  relish  of  the  scheme, 
as  he  stood  above  her,  making  it  the  subject  of 
his  cogitations,  he  seemed  to  have  twice  as  much 
nose  on  his  face  as  he  had  ever  had  in  his  life. 

He  stood  pondering,  and  she  sat  looking  at 
the  dusty  fire  without  moving  for  some  time. 
But  the  moment  he  began  to  speak  again  she 
looked  up  with  a  wince  and  attended  to  him,  as 
if  that  double-dealing  of  hers  had  been  in  her 
mind,  and  the  fear  were  revived  in  her  of  his 
hand  or  his  foot. 

"  It  appears  to  me,  Sophronia,  that  you  have 
omitted  one  branch  of  the  subject.  Perhaps  not, 
for  women  understand  women.  We  might  oust 
the  girl  herself?" 

Mrs.  Lammle  shook  her  head.  "  She  has  an 
immensely  strong  hold  upon  them  both,  Alfred. 
Not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  a  paid  secre- 
tary." 

"But  the  dear  child,"  said  Lammle,  with  a 
crooked  smile,  "ought  to  have  been  open  with 
her  benefactor  and  benefactress.  The  darling 
love  ought  to  have  reposed  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  her  benefactor  and  benefactress." 

Sophronia  shook  her  head  again. 

"Well!  Women  understand  women,"  said 
her  husband,  rather  disappointed.  "I  don't  press 
it.  It  might  be  the  making  of  our  fortune  to 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  them  both.  With  me  to 
manage  the  property,  and  my  wife  to  manage 
the  people — Whew !" 
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Again  shaking  her  head,  she  returned  :  "  They 
will  never  quarrel  with  the  girl.  They  will  never 
punish  the  girl.  We  must  accept  the  girl,  rely 
upon  it.'' 

"  Well !"  cried  Laramie,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, "so  be  it:  only  always  remember  that  we 
don't  want  her." 

"Now  the  sole  remaining  question  is,"  said 
Mrs.  Lammle,  "when  shall  I  begin?" 

"You  can  not  begin  too  soon,  Sophronia. 
As  I  have  told  you,  the  condition  of  our  aft'a ir- 
is desperate,  and  may  be  blown  upon  at  any  mo- 
ment." 

"I  must  secure  Mr.  Boffin  alone,  Alfred.  If 
his  wife  was  present,  she  would  throw  oil  upon 
the  waters.  I  know  I  should  fail  to  move  him 
to  an  angry  outburst,  if  his  wife  was  there.  And 
as  to  the  girl  herself — as  I  am  going  to  betray  her 
confidence,  she  is  equally  out  of  the  question." 

"It  wouldn't  do  to  write  for  an  appoint- 
ment ?"  said  Lammle. 

"No,  certainly  not.  They  would  wonder 
among  themselves  why  I  wrote,  and  I  want  to 
have  him  wholly  unprepared." 

"Call,  and  ask  to  see  him  alone?"  suggested 
Lammle. 

" 1  would  rather  not  do  that  either.  Leave  it 
to  me.  Spare  me  the  little  carriage  for  to-day. 
and  for  to-morrow  (if  I  don't  succeed  to-d..\  i. 
and  I'll  lie  in  wait  for  him." 

It  was  barely  settled  when  a  manly  form  was 
seen  to  pass  the  windows  and  heard  to  knock 
and  ring.  "Here's  Eledgeby."  said  Lammle. 
"He  admirM  you,  and  has  a  high  opini.  u  of 
you.  I'll  be  out.  Coax  him  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  , lew.  His  name  U  Kiah,  of  the  House 
of  Pubsey  and  Co."  Adding  these  words  under 
his  bfeafth,  lest  he  should  be  audible  in  the  erect 
cars  of  Mr.  Eledgeby,  through  two  keyholes  and 
the  hall,  Lammle.  making  signals  of  discretion 
to  his  servant,  went  softly  up  stairs. 

"Mr.  Eledg  !>\."  laid  Mrs  Lammle,  ghring 
him  a  very  gracious  reception,  "so  glad  to  see 
you  !  My  poor  dear  Alfred,  who  is  greatly  w  or- 
ried just  now  about  his  affairs,  went  out  rather 
early.    Dear  Mr.  Eledgeby,  do  sit  down." 

Dear  Mr.  Eledgeby  did  sit  down,  and  satisfied 
himself  (or,  judging  from  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  (//^satisfied  himself;  that  nothing 
new  had  occurred  in  the  way  of  w  hisker-sprout 
since  he  came  round  the  corner  from  the  Al- 
bany. 

"Dear  Mr.  Fledgeby,  it  was  needless  to  men- 
tion to  you  that  my  poor  dear  Alfred  is  much 
worried  about  his  affairs  at  present,  for  he  has 
told  me  what  a  comfort  you  are  to  him  in  his 
temporary  difficulties,  and  what  a  great  service 
you  have  rendered  him." 

"Oh  !"  said  Mr.  Eledgeby. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Lammle. 

"I  didn't  know,"  remarked  Mr.  Fledgeby, 
trying  a  new  part  of  his  chair,  "but  that  Lam- 
mle might  be  reserved  about  his  affairs." 

"Not  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Lammle,  with  deep 
feeling. 


"Oh,  indeed?"  said  Eledgeby. 
"Not  to  me,  dear  Mr.  Eledgeby.    I  am  his 
wife." 

"Yes.  I — I  always  understood  so,"  said  Mr. 
Fledgeby. 

"And  as  the  wife  of  Alfred,  may  I,  dear  Mr. 
Fledgeby,  wholly  without  his  authority  or  know  1- 
edge,  as  I  am  sure  your  discernment  will  per- 
ceive, entreat  you  to  continue  that  .meat  service, 
and  once  more  use  your  well-earned  influence 
with  Mr.  Kiah  for  a  little  more  indulgence  ? 
The  name  I  have  heard  Alfred  mention,  tossing 
in  his  dreams,  i.<  Kiah;  is  it  not?" 

"The  name  of  the  Creditor  is  Kiah,"  said  Mr. 
Fledgeby,  with  a  rather  uncompromising  accent 
on  his  noun-substantive.  "Saint  Mary  Axe. 
Pubsey  and  Co." 

uOh  yes!''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lammle,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  with  a  certain  gushing  w  ildness. 
"  Pubsey  and  Co.  !" 

"The  pleading  of  the  feminine — "  Mr.  Eledge- 
by lK?gan,  and  there  stuck  so  long  for  a  word  to 
get  on  with,  that  Mrs.  Lammle  offered  him 
sweetly,  "  Heart  ?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Eledgeby,  "Gender — is  ever 
what  a  man  is  bound  to  listen  to,  and  I  wish  it 
raited  with  myself.  Hut  this  Kiah  is  a  nastv 
one,  Mrs.  Lammle;  he  really  is." 

"  Not  if  you  speak  to  him,  dear  Mr.  Fledgeby." 

"  I' poll  mv  soul  and  bodv  he  i> !"  said  Pledge- 
by. 

"Try.  Try  once  more,  dearest  Mr.  Eledgeby. 
What  is  there  you  can  not  do,  if  you  will!" 

"Thank  you,"  said  Fledgeby,  "you're  v  rv 
complimentary  to  say  so.  1  don't  mind  trying 
him  again  at  your  request.  Hut  of  course  1 
can't  answer  for  the  consequences.  Kiah  is  a 
lough  subject,  and  w  hen  he  sa\  s  he'll  do  a  thing, 
he'll  do  it." 

"  Exactly  so,"  cried  Mis.  Lammle,  "and  when 
he  says  to  you  he'll  wait,  he'll  wait." 

("She  is  a  devilish  clever  woman,"  thought 
Fledgeby.  "I  didn't  sec  that  opening,  but  she 
spies  it  out  and  cuts  into  it  as  soon  as  it's  made. "J 

"In  point  of  fact,  dear  Mr.  Eledgeby,''  Mrs» 
Lammle  went  on  in  a  very  interesting  manner, 
M  not  to  affect  concealment  of  Alfred's  hopes, 
to  you  who  arc  so  much  his  friend,  there  is  a 
distant  break  in  his  horizon." 

This  figure  of  speech  seemed  rather  mysteri- 
ous to  Fascination  Eledgeby,  who  said,  "There's 
a  w  hat  in  his — eh  ?'' 

"Alfred,  dear  Mr.  Fledgeby,  discussed  with 
me  this  very  morning  before  he  went  out  some 
prospects  he  has,  which  might  entirely  change 
the  aspect  of  his  present  troubles." 

"Really?"  said  Fledgeby. 

"Oh  yes!"  Here  Mrs.  Lammle  brought  her 
handkerchief  into  play.  "And  you  know,  dear 
Mr.  Fledgeby — you  who  study  the  human  heart 
and  study  the  world — what  an  affliction  it  would 
be  to  lose  position  and  to  lose  credit,  when  abil- 
ity to  tide  over  a  very  short  time  might  save  all 
appearances." 

"Oh!"  said  Fledgeby.     "Then  you  think, 
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Mrs.  Lammle,  that  if  Lammle  got  time  he 
wouldn't  burst  up  ? — To  use  an  expression," 
Mr.  Fledgcby  apologetically  explained,  "which 
is  adopted  in  the  Money  Market." 

"Indeed  yes.    Truly,  truly,  yes!" 

"That  makes  all  the  difference, "  said  Fledge- 
by.  "I'll  make  a  point  of  seeing  Riah  at 
once." 

"Blessings  on  you,  dearest  Mr.  Fledgeby !" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Fledgeby.  She  gave  him 
her  hand.  "The  hand,"  said  Mr.  Fledgeby, 
"of  a  lovely  and  superior-minded  female  is  ever 
the  repayment  of  a — " 

"  Noble  action  V  said  Mrs.  Lammle,  extreme- 
ly anxious  to  get  rid  of  him. 

"  It  wasn't  what  I  was  going  to  say,"  return- 
ed Fledgeby,  who  never  would,  under  any  cir- 


cumstances, accept  a  suggested  expression,  "but 
you're  very  complimentary.  May  I  imprint  a — 
a  one — upon  it.    Good-morning  !" 

"  I  may  depend  upon  your  promptitude,  dear- 
est Mr.  Fledgeby  ?" 

Said  Fledgeby,  looking  back  at  the  door  and 
respectfully  kissing  his  hand,  "You  may  depend 
upon  it." 

In  fact,  Mr.  Fledgeby  sped  on  his  errand  of 
mercy  through  the  streets  at  so  brisk  a  rate  that 
his  feet  might  have  been  winged  by  all  the  good 
spirits  that  wait  on  Generosity.  They  might 
have  taken  up  their  station  in  his  breast,  too, 
for  he  was  blithe  and  merry.  There  was  quite 
a  fresh  trill  in  his  voice,  when,  arriving  at  the 
counting-house  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  finding  it 
for  the  moment  empty,  he  trolled  forth  at  the 
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foot  of  the  staircase :  "  Now,  Judah,  what  are 
you  up  to  there?" 

The  old  man  appeared,  with  his  accustomed 
deference. 

"Holloa!"  said  Fledgeby,  falling  back,  with 
a  wink.    "You  mean  mischief,  Jerusalem  !" 

The  old  man  raised  his  eyes  inquiringly. 

"Yes,  you  do,"  said  Fledgeby.  "Oh,  you 
sinner!  Oh,  you  dodger!  What !  You're  go- 
ing to  act  upon  that  bill  of  sale  at  Lammle's, 
are  you?  Nothing  will  turn  you,  won't  it? 
You  won't  be  put  off  for  another  single  minute, 
won't  you  ?" 

Ordered  to  immediate  action  by  the  master's 
tone  and  look,  the  old  man  took  up  his  hat  from 
the  little  counter  where  it  lay. 

''You  have  been  told  that  he  might  pull 
through  it,  if  you  didn't  go  in  to  win,  "Wide- 
Awake  ;  have  you  ?"  said  Fledgeby.  "  And  it's 
not  your  game  that  he  should  poll  through  it ; 
ain't  it?  You  having  got  security,  and  there 
being  enough  to  pay  you?    Oh,  you  Jew  !"' 

The  old  man  stood  irresolute  and  uncertain 
for  a  moment,  as  if  there  might  be  further  in- 
structions for  him  in  reserve. 

"Do  I  go,  Sir?"  he  at  length  asked  in  a  1  >\\ 
voice. 

"Asks  me  if  he  is  going!"  exclaimed  Fledge- 
by. "Asks  me,  as  if  he  didn't  know  his  own 
purpose!  Asks  me,  as  if  he  hadn't  got  his  hat 
on  ready  !  A>ks  me,  a>  if  his  sharp  old  eye — 
why,  it  cuts  like  a  knife — wasn't  looking  at  his 
walking-stick  by  the  door!" 

"Do  I  go,  Sir*" 

"Do  you  go?"  sneered  Fledgeby.  "Ye.-, 
you  do  go.    Toddle,  Judah  !" 


CIIAPTKH  XIII. 

C.1VK   A   DOG   A   HAD  N  A  Ml!,   AND   HAXfJ  HIM. 

Fascination  Fledgeby,  left  alone  in  the 
counting-house,  strolled  about  with  his  hat  on 
one  side,  whistling,  and  investigating  the  draw- 
ers, and  prying  here  and  there  for  any  small 
evidences  of  his  being  cheated,  but  could  find 
none.  "Not  his  merit  that  he  don't  cheat  me," 
was  Mr.  Fledgeby *s  commentary  delivered  with 
a  wink,  "but  my  precaution."  He  then  with  a 
lazy  grandeur  asserted  his  rights  as  lord  of  Pub- 
Bey  and  Co.  by  poking  his  cane  at  the  stools  and 
boxes,  and  spitting  in  the  fire-place,  and  so  loi- 
tered royally  to  the  window  and  looked  out  into 
the  narrow  street,  with  his  small  eyes  just  peer- 
ing over  the  top  of  Pubsey  and  Co.'s  blind.  As 
a  blind  in  more  senses  than  one,  it  reminded 
him  that  he  was  alone  in  the  counting-house 
with  the  front-door  open.  He  was  moving 
away  to  shut  it,  lest  he  should  be  injudiciously 
identified  with  the  establishment,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  some  one  coming  to  the  door. 

This  some  one  was  the  dolls'  dress-maker, 
with  a  little  basket  on  her  arm,  and  her  crutch 
stick  in  her  hand.    Her  keen  eyes  had  espied 


Mr.  Fledgeby  before  Mr.  Fledgeby  had  espied 
her,  and  he  was  paralysed  in  his  purpose  of 
shutting  her  out,  not  so  much  by  her  approach- 
ing the  door,  as  by  her  favoring  him  with  a 
shower  of  nods,  the  instant  he  saw  her.  This 
advantage  she  improved  by  hobbling  up  the 
steps  with  such  dispatch  that  before  Mr.  Fledge- 
by could  take  measures  for  her  finding  nobody 
at  home,  she  was  face  to  face  with  him  in  the 
counting-house. 

"Hope  I  see  vou  well,  Sir,"  said  Miss  "Wren. 
"Mr.  Kiah  in?''* 

Fledgeby  had  dropped  into  a  chair,  in  the  at- 
titude of  one  waiting  wearily.  "I  suppose  he 
will  be  back  soon,"  he  replied  ;  "  he  has  cot  out 
and  left  me  expecting  him  back,  in  an  odd  way. 
Haven't  I  seen  you  before?" 

"Once  before — if  you  had  your  eyesight,"  re- 
plied Miss  Wren ;  the  conditional  clause  in  an 
undcr-tonc. 

"When  you  were  carrying  on  some  games  up 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  I  remember.  How's 
your  friend  ?" 

••  I  have  more  friends  than  one,  Sir,  I  hope," 
replied  Mi-s  Wren.    "Which  friend?" 

••  N<  vcr  miud,"  said  Mr.  Fledgeby,  shutting 
up  <me  eye,  "any  of  your  friends,  all  your 
Mends.    Arc  they  pretry  tolerable ?" 

Somewhat  confounded.  Mi-s  Wren  parried  the 

pleasantry,  and  sal  down  in  a  corner  behind  the 

door,  with  her  basket  in  her  lap.  Uy-and-by, 
she  said,  breaking  a  long  and  patient  silence: 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  but  I  am  used  to 
find  Mr.  Kiah  at  this  time,  and  so  I  generally 
eoiue  at  this  time.  I  only  want  to  buy  my  poor 
little  two  shillings'  worth  of  waste.  Perhaps 
yonU  kindly  let  me  have  it,  and  I'll  trot  oil'  to 
my  work." 

"/let  you  have  it?"  said  Fledgeby,  turning 
his  head  toward  her;  for  he  had  been  sitting 
hlinking  at  the  light,  and  feeling  his  cheek. 
"Why,  you  don't  really  suppose  that  I  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  place,  or  the  business; 
do  you  ?" 

"Suppose?"  exclaimed  Miss  Wren.  "He 
said,  that  day,  you  were  the  master!" 

"The  old  COet  in  black  said?  Kiah  said? 
Why,  he'd  say  any  thing." 

"Well;  but  you  said  so  too,"  returned  Miss 
Wren.  "Or  at  least  you  took  on  like  the  mas- 
ter, and  didn't  contradict  him." 

"One  of  his  dodges,"  said  Mr.  Fledgeby,  with 
a  cool  and  contemptuous  shrug.  "He's  made 
of  dodges.  He  said  to  me,  'Come  up  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  Sir,  and  I'll  show  you  a  hand- 
some girl.  But  I  shall  call  you  the  master.' 
So  I  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  and  he 
showed  me  the  handsome  girl  (very  well  worth 
looking  at  she  was),  and  I  was  called  the  mas- 
ter. I  don't  know  why.  I  dare  say  he  don't. 
He  loves  a  dodge  for  its  own  sake;  being," 
added  Mr.  Fledgeby,  after  casting  about  for  an 
expressive  phrase,  "  the  dodgerest  of  all  the 
dodgers." 

"Oh  my  head!"  cried  the  dolls'  dress-maker, 
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holding  it  with  both  her  hands,  as  if  it  were 
cracking.    "  You  can't  mean  what  you  say." 

"  I  can,  my  little  woman,"  retorted  Fledgeby, 
"and  I  do,  I  assure  you." 

This  repudiation  was  not  only  an  act  of  de- 
liberate policy  on  Fledgcby's  part,  in  case  of  his 
being  surprised  by  any  other  caller,  but  was  also 
a  retort  upon  Miss  Wren  for  her  over-sharpness, 
and  a  pleasant  instance  of  his  humor  as  regarded 
the  old  Jew.  "He  has  got  a  bad  name  as  an 
old  .Jew,  and  he  is  paid  for  the  use  of  it,  and 
I'll  have  my  money's  worth  out  of  him."  This 
was  Fledgcby's  habitual  reflection  in  the  way  of 
business,  and  it  was  sharpened  just  now  by  the 
old  man's  presuming  to  have  a  secret  from  him  : 
though  of  the  secret  itself,  as  annoying  some- 
body else  whom  he  disliked,  he  by  no  means 
disapproved. 

Miss  Wren  with  a  fallen  countenance  sat  be- 
hind the  door  looking  thoughtfully  at  the  ground, 
and  the  long  and  patient  silence  had  again  set 
in  for  some  time,  when  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Fledgcby's  face  betokened  that  through  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  door,  which  was  of  glass,  he 
saw  some  one  faltering  on  the  brink  of  the 
counting-house.  Presently  there  was  a  rustic 
and  a  tap,  and  then  some  more  rustling  and  an- 
other tap.  Fledgeby  taking  no  notice,  the  door 
was  at  length  softly  opened,  and  the  dried  face 
of  a  mild  little  elderly  gentleman  looked  in. 

"  Mr.  Riah  ?"  said  this  visitor,  very  politely. 

"I  am  waiting  for  him,  Sir,"  returned  Mr. 
Fledgeby.  "  lie  went  out  and  left  me  here.  I 
expect  him  back  every  minute.  Perhaps  you 
had  better  take  a  chair." 

The  gentleman  took  a  chair,  and  put  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  as  if  he  were  in  a  melancholy 
frame  of  mind.  Mr.  Fledgeby  eyed  him  aside, 
and  seemed  to  relish  his  attitude. 

"A  fine  day,  Sir,"  remarked  Fledgeby. 

The  little  dried  gentleman  was  so  occupied 
with  his  own  depressed  reflections  that  he  did 
#not  notice  the  remark  until  the  sound  of  Mr. 
Fledgcby's  voice  had  died  out  of  the  counting- 
house.  Then  he  started,  and  said :  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Sir.    I  fear  you  spoke  to  me?" 

"I  said,"  remarked  Fledgeby,  a  little  louder 
than  before,  "it  was  a  fine  day." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Yes." 

Again  the  little  dried  gentleman  put  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  and  again  Mr.  Fledgeby  seemed 
to  enjoy  his  doing  it.  When  the  gentleman 
changed  his  attitude  with  a  sigh,  Fledgeby  spake 
with  a  grin. 

"  Mr.  Twemlow,  I  think  ?" 

The  dried  gentleman  seemed  much  surprised. 

"Had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  you  at 
Lammle's,"  said  Fledgeby.  "Even  have  the 
honor  of  being  a  connection  of  yours.  An  un- 
expected sort  of  place  this  to  meet  in  ;  but  one 
never  knows,  when  one  gets  into  the  City,  what 
people  one  may  knock  up  against.  I  hope  you 
have  your  health,  and  are  enjoying  yourself." 

There  might  have  been  a  touch  of  imperti- 


nence in  the  last  words ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  have  been  but  the  native  grace  of  Mr. 
Fledgcby's  manner.  Mr.  Fledgeby  sat  on  a 
stool  with  a  foot  on  the  rail  of  another  stool,  and 
his  hat  on.  Mr.  Twemlow  had  uncovered  on 
looking  in  at  the  door,  and  remained  so. 

Now  the  conscientious  Twemlow,  knowing 
what  he  had  done  to  thwart  the  gracious  Fledge- 
by, was  particularly  disconcerted  by  this  en- 
counter. He  was  as  ill  at  ease  as  a  gentleman 
well  could  be.  He  felt  himself  bound  to  con- 
duct himself  stiffly  toward  Fledgeby,  and  he 
made  him  a  distant  bow.  Fledgeby  made  his 
small  eyes  smaller  in  taking  special  note  of  his 
manner.  The  dolls'  dress-maker  sat  in  her  cor- 
ner behind  the  door,  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground 
and  her  hands  folded  on  her  basket,  holding  her 
crutch-stick  between  them,  and  appearing  to 
take  no  heed  of  any  thing. 

"lie's  a  long  time,"  muttered  Mr.  Fledgeby, 
looking  at  his  watch.  "What  time  may  you 
make  it,  Mr.  Twemlow?" 

Mr.  Twemlow  made  it  ten  minutes  past  twelve, 
Sir. 

"As  near  as  a  toucher,"  assented  Fledgeby. 
"  I  hope,  Mr.  Twemlow,  your  business  here  may 
be  of  a  more  agreeable  character  than  mine." 

"Thank  you,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Twemlow. 

Fledgeby  again  made  his  small  eyes  smaller, 
as  he  glanced  with  great  complacency  at  Twem- 
low, who  was  timorously  tapping  the  table  with 
a  folded  letter. 

"What  I  know  of  Mr.  Riah,"  said  Fledgeby, 
with  a  very  disparaging  utterance  of  his  name, 
"leads  me  to  believe  that  this  is  about  the  shop 
for  disagreeable  business.  I  have  always  found 
him  the  bitingest  and  tightest  screw  in  London." 

Mir.  Twemlow  acknowledged  the  remark  with 
a  little  distant  bow.  It  evidently  made  him 
nervous. 

"So  much  so,"  pursued  Fledgeby,  "that  if  it 
wasn't  to  be  true  to  a  friend,  nobody  should 
catch  me  waiting  here  a  single  minute.  But 
if  you  have  friends  in  ad\ersity,  stand  by  them. 
That's  what  I  say  and  act  up  to." 

The  equitable  Twemlow  felt  that  this  senti- 
ment, irrespective  of  the  utterer,  demanded  his 
cordial  assent.  "You  are  very  right,  Sir,"  he 
rejoined  with  spirit.  "You  indicate  the  gener- 
ous and  manly  course." 

"Glad  to  have  your  approbation,"  returned 
Fledgeby.  "  It's  a  coincidence,  Mr.  Twemlow ;" 
here  he  descended  from  his  perch,  and  saunter- 
ed toward  him;  "that  the  friends  I  am  stand- 
ing by  to-day  are  the  friends  at  whose  house  I 
met  you !  The  Lammles.  She's  a  very  taking 
and  agreeable  woman?" 

Conscience  smote  the  gentle  Twemlow  pale. 
"Yes,"  he  said.    "She  is." 

"And  when  she  appealed  to  me  this  morn- 
ing, to  come  and  try  what  I  could  do  to  pacify 
their  creditor,  this  Mr.  Riah — that  I  certainly 
have  gained  some  little  influence  with  in  trans- 
acting business  for  another  friend,  but  nothing 
i  like  so  much  as  she  supposes — and  when  a  wo- 
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man  like  that  spoke  to  me  as  her  dearest  Mr. 
Fledgeby,  and  shed  tears — why  what  could  I 
do,  you  know  ?" 

Twemlow  gasped  "Nothing  but  come." 

"Nothing  but  come.  And  so  I  came.  But 
why,"  said  Fledgeby,  putting  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  counterfeiting  deep  meditation, 
"why  Riah  should  have  started  up,  when  I  told 
him  that  the  Lammles  entreated  him  to  hold 
over  a  Bill  of  Sale  he  has  on  all  their  effects; 
and  why  he  should  have  cut  out,  saying  he 
would  be  back  directly ;  and  why  he  should 
have  left  me  here  alone  so  long ;  I  can  not  un- 
derstand." 

The  chivalrous  Twemlow.  Knight  of  the  Sim- 
ple Heart,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  offer  any 
suggestion.  He  was  too  penitent,  too  remorse- 
ful. For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  done 
an  underhanded  action,  and  he  had  done  wrong. 
He  had  secretly  interposed  against  this  confiding 
young  man,  for  no  better  real  reason  than  be- 
cause the  young  man's  ways  were  not  his  ways. 

But,  the  confiding  young  man  proceeded  to 
heap  coals  of  lire  on  his  sensitive  head. 

"1  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Twemlow  ;  you  sec 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  af- 
fairs that  arc  transacted  here.  Is  there  any 
thing  I  can  do  for  you  here?  You  have  ahvavs 
been  brought  up  as  a  gentleman,  and  never  as 
a  man  of  business;''  another  touch  of  possible 
impertinence  in  this  place;  "and  ]K>rhaps  you 
ire  but  a  poor  man  of  business.  Willi  dM  li 
to  be  expected  !" 

M  I  am  even  a  poorer  man  of  hnrit|HM  than  I 
am  a  man,  Sir."  returned  Twemlow,  "and  I 
could  hardly  express  my  defic  iency  in  a  stronger 
way.  I  really  do  not  so  much  as  clearly  under- 
stand my  position  in  the  matter  on  which  I  am 
brought  here.  But  there  are  reasons  which  make 
me  very  delicate  of  accepting  your  assistance.  I 
am  greatly,  greatly,  disinclined  to  protit  by  it.  I 
don't  deserve  it." 

Good  childish  creature  !  Condemned  to  a  pas- 
sage through  the  world  by  such  narrow  little 
dimly-lighted  ways,  and  picking  up  so  few  specks 
or  spots  on  the  road  I 

"Perhaps,"  said  Fledgeby,  "you  may  l>e  a 
little  proud  of  entering  on  the  topic — having  been 
brought  up  as  a  gentleman." 

"It's  not  that,  Sir,"  returned  Twemlow,  "it's 
not  that.  I  hope  I  distinguish  between  true  pride 
and  false  pride." 

"  I  have  no  pride  at  all,  myself,"  said  Fledge- 
by, "  and  perhaps  I  don't  cut  things  so  line  as  to 
know  one  from  t'other.  But  1  know  this  is  a 
place  where  even  a  man  of  business  needs  his 
wits  about  him  ;  and  if  mine  can  be  of  any  use 
to  you  here,  you're  welcome  to  them." 
'  "YTou  are  very  good,"  said  Twemlow,  falter- 
ing.   "But  I  am  most  unwilling — " 

"I  don't,  you  know,"  proceeded  Fledgeby, 
with  an  ill-favored  glance,  "entertain  the  vanity 
of  supposing  that  my  wits  could  be  of  any  use  to 
you  in  society,  but  they  might  be  here.  You 
cultivate  society  and  society  cultivates  you.  but 


Mr.  Riah's  not  society.  In  society,  Mr.  Riah  is 
kept  dark  ;  eh,  Mr.  Twemlow?" 

Twemlow,  much  disturbed,  and  with  his  hand 
fluttering  about  his  forehead,  replied:  "Quite 
true." 

The  confiding  young  man  besought  him  to 
state  his  case.  The  innocent  Twemlow,  expect- 
ing Fledgeby  to  be  astounded  by  what  he  should 
unfold,  and  not  for  an  instant  conceiving  the 
possibility  of  its  happening  every  day,  but  treat- 
ing of  it  as  a  terrible  phenomenon  occurring  in 
the  course  of  ages,  related  how  that  he  had  had 
a  deceased  friend,  a  married  civil  officer  with  a 
family,  who  had  wanted  money  for  change  of 
place  on  change  of  post,  and  how  he,  Twemlow, 
had  "given  him  his  name,"  with  the  usual,  but 
in  the  eyes  of  Twemlow  almost  incredible  result 
that  he  had  been  left  to  repay  what  he  had  never 
had.  How,  in  the  course  of  year?,  he  had  re- 
duced the  principal  by  trifling  sums,  "  having,' 
said  Twemlow,  "always  to  observe  great  econo- 
my, being  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fixed  income 
limited  in  extent,  and  that  depending  on  the  mu- 
nificence of  n  certain  nobleman,"  and  had  always 
pinched  the  full  interest  out  of  himself  with  punc- 
tual pinches.  How  lie  had  come,  in  course  of 
time,  to  loi  ik  upon  this  one  only  debt  of  his  life  as  a 
regular  quarterly  drawbac  k,  and  no  worse,  when 
"his  nam."  had  some  way  fallen  into  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Riah,  who  had  sent  him  notice  to 
redeem  it  by  paying  up  in  full,  in  one  plump 
sum,  or  take  tremendous  consequences.  This, 
with  hazy  remembrances  of  how  he  had  been 
carried  to  some  ollicc  to  "  confess  judgment"  (as 
he  recollected  the  phrase),  and  how  he  had  been 
carried  to  another  office  w  here  his  life  was  as- 
sured for  somebody  not  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  sherry  trade  whom  he  remembered  by  the 
remarkable  circumstance  that  he  had  u  Stradua- 
rius  violin  to  dispose  of,  and  al-o  a  Madonna, 
formed  the  sum  and  substance  «.f  Mr.  Twemlow's 
narrative.  Through  which  stalked  the  shadow 
of  the  aw  ful  Snigsworth,  eyed  afar  oil'  by  money-* 
lenders  as  S  eurity  in  the  Mist,  and  menacing 
Twemlow  with  his  baronial  truncheon. 

To  all,  Mr.  Fledgeby  listened  with  the  modest 
gravitv  becoming  a  confiding  young  man  who 
knew  it  all  beforehand,  and,  w  hen  it  was  finished, 
seriously  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  like,  Mr. 
Twemlow,"  said  Fledgeby,  "I  don't  like  Riah's 
calling  in  the  principal.  If  he's  determined  to 
call  it  in,  it  must  come." 

"But  supposing,  Sir,"  said  Twemlow,  down- 
cast, "that  it  can't  come?" 

"Then,"  retorted  Fledgeby,  "you  must  go, 
you  know." 

"Where?"  asked  Twemlow,  faintly. 

"To  prison,"  returned  Fledgeby.  Whereat 
Mr  Twemlow  leaned  his  innocent  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  moaned  a  little  moan  of  distress  and 
di. -grace. 

"However,"  said  Fledgeby,  appearing  to 
pluck  up  his  spirits,  "we'll  hope  it's  not  so  bad 
as  that  comes  to.  If  you'll  allow  me,  I'll  men- 
tion to  Mr.  Riah  when  he  comes  in,  who  you  are, 
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and  I'll  toll  him  you're  my  friend,  and  I'll  say 
my  say  for  you,  instead  of  your  saying  it  for 
yourself;  I  may  be  able  to  do  it  in  a  more  busi- 
ness-like way.    You  won't  consider  it  a  liberty  ?" 

"I  thank  you  again  and  again,  Sir,"  said 
Twcmlow.  "I  am  strong,  strongly,  disinclined 
to  avail  myself  of  your  generosity,  though  my 
helplessness  yields.  For  I  can  not  but  feel  that 
I — to  put  it  in  the  mildest  form  of  speech — that 
I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it." 

"  Where  can  he  be?"  muttered  Fledgeby,  re- 
ferring to  his  watch  again.  "What  can  he  have 
gone  out  for?  Did  you  ever  see  him,  Mr. 
Twcmlow  ?" 

"Never." 

"He  is  a  thorough  Jew  to  look  at,  but  he  is 
a  more  thorough  Jew  to  deal  with.  He's  worst 
when  he's  quiet.  If  he's  quiet,  I  shall  take  it  as 
a  very  bad  sign.  Keep  your  eye  upon  him  when 
he  comes  in,  and,  if  he's  quiet,  don't  be  hopeful. 
Here  he  is ! — he  looks  quiet." 

With  these  words,  which  had  the  effect  of 
causing  the  harmless  Twcmlow  painful  agita- 
tion, Mr.  Fledgeby  withdrew  to  his  former  post, 
and  the  old  man  entered  the  counting-house. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Kiah,"  said  Fledgeby,  "  I  thought 
you  were  lost !" 

The  old  man,  glancing  at  the  stranger,  stood 
stock-still.  He  perceived  that  his  master  was 
leading  up  to  the  orders  he  was  to  take,  and  he 
waited  to  understand  them. 

"  I  really  thought,"  repeated  Fledgeby  slowly, 
"that  you  were  lost,  Mr.  Kiah.  Why,  now  I 
look  at  you — but  no,  you  can't  have  done  it ;  no, 
you  can't  have  done  it !" 

Hat  in  hand,  the  old  man  lifted  his  head,  and 
looked  distressfully  at  Fledgeby,  as  seeking  to 
know  what  new  moral  burden  he  was  to  bear. 

"You  can't  have  rushed  out  to  get  the  start 
of  every  body  else,  and  put  in  that  bill  of  sale  at 
Lammle's  ?"  said  Fledgeby.  "  Sav  vou  haven't, 
Mr.  Kiah." 

"  Sir,  I  have,"  replied  the  old  man  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Oh  my  eye  V  cried  Fledgeby.  "Tut,  tut, 
tut!  Dear,  dear,  dear!  Well!  I  knew  you 
were  a  hard  customer,  Mr.  Riah,  but  I  never 
thought  you  were  as  hard  as  that." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  old  man,  with  great  uneasi- 
ness, "I  do  as  I  am  directed.  I  am  not  the 
principal  here.  I  am  but  the  agent  of  a  supe- 
rior, and  I  have  no  choice,  no  power." 

"Don't  say  so,"  retorted  Fledgeby,  secretly 
exultant  as  the  old  man  stretched  out  his  hands, 
with  a  shrinking  action  of  defending  himself 
against  the  sharp  construction  of  the  two  observ- 
ers. "Don't  play  the  tunc  of  the  trade,  Mr. 
Riah.  You've  a  right  to  get  in  your  debts,  if 
you're  determined  to  do  it,  but  don't  pretend 
what  every  one  in  your  line  regularly  pretends. 
At  least,  don't  do  it  to  me.  Why  should  you, 
Mr.  Riah  ?    You  know  I  know  all  about  you." 

The  old  man  clasped  the  skirt  of  his  long 
coat  with  his  disengaged  hand,  and  directed  a 
wistful  look  at  Fledgeby. 


"And  don't,"  said  Fledgeby,  "don't,  I  en- 
treat you  as  a  favor,  Mr.  Riah,  be  so  devilish 
meek,  for  I  know  what'll  follow  if  you  are. 
Look  here,  Mr.  Riah.  This  gentleman  is  Mr. 
Twcmlow." 

The  Jew  turned  to  him  and  bowed.  That 
poor  lamb  bowed  in  return  ;  polite,  and  terri- 
fied. 

"I  have  made  such  a  failure,"  proceeded 
Fledgeby,  "  in  trying  to  do  any  thing  with  you 
for  my  friend  Lammle,  that  I've  hardly  a  hope 
of  doing  any  thing  with  you  for  my  friend  (and 
connection  indeed)  Mr.  Twemlow.  But  I  do 
think  that  if  you  would  do  a  favor  for  any  body, 
you  would  for  me,  and  I  won't  fail  for  want  of 
trying,  and  I've  passed  my  promise  to  Mr.  Twem- 
low besides.  Now,  Mr.  Riah,  here  is  Mr.  Twem- 
low. Always  good  for  his  interest,  always  com- 
ing up  to  time,  always  paying  his  little  way. 
Now,  why  should  you  press  Mr.  Twemlow  ?  You 
can't  have  any  spite  against  Mr.  Twemlow! 
Why  not  be  easy  with  Mr.  Twemlow  ?" 

The  old  man  looked  into  Fledgeby's  little  eyes 
for  any  sign  of  leave  to  be  easy  with  Mr.  Twem- 
low ;  but  there  was  no  sign  in  them. 

"Mr.  Twcmlow  is  no  connection  of  yours, 
Mr.  Riah,"  said  Fledgeby;  "you  can't  want  to 
be  even  with  him  for  having  through  life  gone 
in  for  a  gentleman  and  hung  on  to  his  Family. 
If  Mr.  Twemlow  has  a  contempt  for  business, 
what  can  it  matter  to  you?" 

"But  pardon  me,"  interposed  the  gentle  vic- 
tim, "  I  have  not,  I  should  consider  it  presump- 
tion." 

"There,  Mr.  Riah  !"  said  Fledgeby,  "isn't 
that  handsomely  said  ?  Come  !  Make  terms 
with  me  for  Mr.  Twemlow." 

The  old  man  looked  again  for  any  sign  of 
permission  to  spare  the  poor  little  gentleman. 
No.    Mr.  Fledgeby  meant  him  to  be  racked. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Twemlow,"  said  Riah. 
"  I  have  my  instructions.  I  am  invested  with 
no  authority  for  diverging  from  them.  The 
money  must  be  paid." 

"In  full  and  slap  down,  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Riah  ?"  asked  Fledgeby,  to  make  things  quite 
explicit. 

"  In  full,  Sir,  and  at  once,"  was  Riah's  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  Fledgeby  shook  his  head  deploringly  at 
Twemlow,  and  mutely  expressed  in  reference  to 
the  venerable  figure  standing  before  him  with 
eyes  upon  the  ground  :  "  What  a  Monster  of 
an  Israelite  this  is !" 

"  Mr.  Riah,"  said  Fledgeby. 

The  old  man  lifted  up  his  eyes  once  more  to 
the  little  eyes  in  Mr.  Fledgeby's  head,  with 
some  reviving  hope  that  the  sign  might  be  com- 
ing yet. 

"Mr.  Riah,  it's  of  no  use  my  holding  back 
the  fact.  There's  a  certain  great  party  in  the 
back-ground  in  Mr.  Twemlow's  case,  and  you 
know  it." 

"  I  know  it,"  the  old  man  admitted. 

"Now,  I'll  put  it  as  a  plain  point  of  business. 
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Mr.  Riah.    An  you  fully  determined  (as  a  plain  ; 
point  of  business)  cither  to  have  that  said  great  ' 
party's  security,  or  that  said  great  party's  mon- 
ey?" 

"Fully  determined,''  answered  Riah,  as  he 
read  his  master's  face,  and  learned  the  book.  j 

"Not  at  all  caring  for,  and  indeed  as  it  seems  j 
to  me  rather  enjoying,"  said  Fledgeby,  with  pe-  ! 
cnliar  unction,  "the  precious  kick-up  and  row  j 
that  will  come  off  between  Mr.  Twemlow  and 
the  said  great  party?" 

This  required  no  answer,  and  received  none. 
Poor  Mr.  Twemlow,  who  had  betrayed  the  keen-  ; 
est  mental  terrors  since  his  noble  kinsman  loomed  i 


in  the  perspective,  rose  with  a  sigh  to  take  his 
departure.  "I  thank  you  very  much,  Sir,"  he 
said,  offering  Fledgeby  his  feveri>h  hand.  "  You 
have  done  me  an  unmerited  service.  Thank  you, 
thank  you  !" 

"Don't  mention  it,"  answered  Fledgeby. 
"It's  a  failure  so  far,  but  I'll  stay  behind,  and 
take  another  touch  at  Mr.  Riah." 

"Do, not  deceive  yourself,  Mr.  Twemlow," 
said  the  Jew,  then  addressing  him  directly  for 
the  first  time.  "  There  is  no  hope  for  you.  You 
must  expect  no  leniency  here.  You  must  pay  in 
full,  and  you  can  not  pay  too  promptly,  or  you 
will  be  put  to  heavy  charges.    Trust  nothing  to 
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mo,  Sir.  Money,  money,  money."  When  he 
had  said  these  words  in  an  emphatic  manner,  he 
acknowledged  Mr.  Twem low's  still  polite  motion 
of  his  head,  and  that  amiable  little  worthy  took 
his  departure  in  the  lowest  spirits. 

Fascination  Fledgeby  was  in  such  a  merry 
vein  when  the  counting-house  was  cleared  of 
him,  that  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  the 
window,  and  lean  his  arms  on  the  frame  of  the 
blind,  and  have  his  silent  langh  out,  with  his 
back  to  his  subordinate.  When  he  turned  round 
again  with  a  composed  countenance,  his  subor- 
dinate still  stood  in  the  same  place,  and  the 
dolls'  dress-maker  sat  behind  the  door  with  a 
look  of  horror. 

"Halloa?"  cried  Mr.  Fledgeby,  "you're  for- 
getting this  young  lady,  Mr.  Rial),  and  she  has 
been  waiting  long  enough  too.  Sell  her  her 
waste,  please,  and  give  her  good  measure  if  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  to  do  the  liberal  thing 
for  once." 

He  looked  on  for  a  time,  as  the  Jew  fdled  her 
little  basket  with  such  scraps  as  she  was  used  to 
buy ;  but,  his  merry  vein  coming  on  again,  he 
was  obliged  to  turn  round  to  the  window  once 
more,  and  lean  his  arms  on  the  blind. 

"There,  my  Cinderella  dear,"  said  the  old 
man  in  a  whisper,  and  with  a  worn-out  look, 
"  the  basket's  full  now.  Bless  you  !  And  get 
you  gone !" 

"Don't  call  mc  your  Cinderella  dear,"  re- 
turned Miss  Wren.  "  Oh  you  cruel  godmo- 
ther!" 

She  shook  that  emphatic  little  forefinger  of 
hers  in  his  face  at  parting,  as  earnestly  and  re- 
proachfully as  she  had  ever  shaken  it  at  her  grim 
old  child  at  home. 

"  You  are  not  the  godmother  at  all !"  said  she. 
"You  arc  the  Wolf  in  the  Forest,  the  wicked 
Wolf!  And  if  ever  my  dear  Lizzie  is  sold  and 
betrayed,  I  shall  know  who  sold  and  betrayed 
her !" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MR.  WEGG  PREPARES  A  GRINDSTONE  FOR  MR. 
BOFFIN'S  NOSE. 

Having  assisted  at  a  few  more  expositions  of 
the  lives  of  Misers,  Mr.  Venus  became  almost  in- 
dispensable to  the  evenings  at  the  Bower.  The 
circumstance  of  having  another  listener  to  the 
wonders  unfolded  by  Wegg,  or,  as  it  were,  an- 
other calculator  to  cast  up  the  guineas  found  in 
tea-pots,  chimneys,  racks,  and  mangers,  and  other 
such  banks  of  deposit,  seemed  greatly  to  height- 
en Mr.  Boffin's  enjoyment ;  while  Silas  Wegg, 
for  his  part,  though  of  a  jealous  temperament 
which  might  under  ordinary  circumstances  have 
resented  the  anatomist's  getting  into  favor,  was 
so  very  anxious  to  keep  his  eye  on  that  gentle- 
man—lest, being  too  much  left  to  himself,  he 
should  be  tempted  to  play  any  tricks  with  the 
precious  document  in  his  keeping — that  he  nev- 
er lost  an  opportunity  of  commending  him  to 
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Mr.  Boffin's  notice  as  a  third  party  whose  com- 
pany was  much  to  be  desired.  Another  friend- 
ly demonstration  toward  him  Mr.  Wegg  now 
regularly  gratified.  After  each  sitting  was  over, 
and  the  patron  had  departed,  Mr.  Wegg  invari- 
ably saw  Mr.  Venus  home.  To  be  sure,  he  as 
invariably  requested  to  be  refreshed  with  a  sight 
of  the  paper  in  which  he  was  a  joint  proprietor; 
but  he  never  failed  to  remark  that  it  was  the 
great  pleasure  he  derived  from  Mr.  Venus's  im- 
proving society  which  had  insensibly  lured  him 
round  to  Clerkcnwell  again,  and  that,  finding 
himself  once  more  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
social  powers  of  Mr.  V.,  he  would  beg  leave  to 
go  through  that  little  incidental  procedure,  as  a 
matter  of  form.  "For  well  I  know,  Sir,"  Mr. 
Wegg  would  add,  "that  a  man  of  your  delicate 
mind  would  wish  to  be  checked  off  whenever  the 
opportunity  arises,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  balk 
your  feelings." 

A  certain  rustiness  in  Mr.  Venus,  which  nev- 
er became  so  lubricated  by  the  oil  of  Mr.  Wegg 
but  that  he  turned  under  the  screw  in  a  creak- 
ing and  stiff  mamncr,  was  very  noticeable  at 
about  this  period.  While  assisting  at  the  literary 
evenings  he  even  went  so  far,  on  two  or  three  oc- 
casions, as  to  correct  Mr.  Wegg  when  he  gross- 
ly mispronounced  a  word,  or  made  nonsense  of 
a  passage ;  insomuch  that  Mr.  Wegg  took  to 
surveying  his  course  in  the  day,  and  to  making 
arrangements  for  getting  round  rocks  at  night 
instead  of  running  straight  upon  them.  Of  the 
slightest  anatomical  reference  he  became  partic- 
ularly shy,  and,  if  he  saw  a  bone  ahead,  would 
go  any  distance  out  of  his  way  rather  than  men- 
tion it  by  name. 

The  adverse  destinies  ordained  that  one  even- 
ing Mr.  Wegg's  laboring  bark  became  beset  by 
polvsyllables,  and  embarrassed  among  a  perfect 
archipelago  of  hard  words.  It  being  necessary 
to  take  soundings  every  minute,  and  to  feel  the 
way  with  the  greatest  caution,  Mr.  Wegg's  at- 
tention was  fully  employed.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  this  dilemma  by  Mr.  Venus  to  pass  a 
scrap  of  paper  into  Mr.  Boffin's  hand,  and  lay 
his  finger  on  his  own  lip. 

When  Mr.  Boffin  got  home  at  night  he  found 
that  the  paper  contained  Mr.  Venus's  card  and 
these  words:  "Should  be  glad  to  be  honored 
with  a  call  respecting  business  of  your  own, 
about  dusk  on  an  early  evening." 

The  very  next  evening  saw  Mr.  Boffin  peep- 
ing in  at  the  preserved  frogs  in  Mr.  Venus's 
shop-window,  and  saw  Mr.  Venus  espying  Mr. 
Boffin  with  the  readiness  of  one  on  the  alert, 
and  beckoning  that  gentleman  into  his  interior. 
Responding,  Mr.  Boffin  was  invited  to  seat  him- 
self on  the  box  of  human  miscellanies  before  the 
fire,  and  did  so,  looking  round  the  place  with 
admiring  eyes.  The  fire  being  low  and  fitful, 
and  the  dusk  gloomy,  the  whole  stock  seemed 
to  be  winking  and  blinking  with  both  eyes,  as 
Mr.  Venus  did.  The  French  gentleman,  though 
he  had  no  eyes,  was  not  at  all  behindhand,  but 
appeared,  as  the  flame  rose  and  fell,  to  open 
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and  shut  his  no  eyes,  with  the  regularity  of  the 
glass-eyed  dogs  and  ducks  and  birds.  The  big- 
headed  babies  were  equally  obliging  in  Ending 
their  grotesque  aid  to  the  general  effect. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Venus,  Eve  lost  no  time,"  said 
Mr.  Boffin.    "Here  I  am." 

"Here  you  are,  Sir,"  assented  Mr.  Venus. 

"I  don't  like  secrecy,"  pursued  Mr.  Boffin — 
"at  least,  not  in  a  general  way  I  don't — but  I 
dare  say  you'll  show  me  good  reason  for  being 
secret  so  far." 

"I  think  I  shall,  Sir,"  returned  Venus. 

"Good,"  said  Mr.  Boffin.  "You  don't  ex- 
pect Wegg,  I  take  it  for  granted  ?" 

"No,  Sir.  I  expect  no  one  but  the  present 
company." 

Mr.  Boffin  glanced  about  him,  as  accepting 
under  that  inclusive  denomination  the  French 
gentleman  and  the  circle  in  which  he  didn't 
move,  and  repeated,  "The  present  company." 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Venus,  "  before  entering  D]  OH 
business,  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  for  your  word 
and  honor  that  we  arc  in  confidence  .'' 

"Let's  wait  a  bit  and  understand  what  the 
expression  means,"  answered  Mr.  Boffin.  "In 
confidence  for  how  long?  In  confidence  forever 
and  a  day  ?" 

"I  take  your  hint.  Sir."  said  Venus;  "you 
think  you  might  consider  the  business,  when 
you  came  to  know  it,  to  he  of  a  nature  incom- 
patible with  confidence  on  your  part?" 

"I  mi^lit,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  with  a  cautious 
look. 

"True,  Sir.  Well,  Sir,"  observed  Venus,  aft- 
er clutching  at  bis  dusty  hair,  to  brighten  his 
ideas,  "let  us  put  it  another  way.  I  open  the 
business  with  you,  relying  upon  your  honor  not 
to  do  any  thing  in  it,  and  Dot  to  mention  me  in 

it,  without  my  knowledge*" 

"That  sounds  fair,"  said  Mr.  Boffin.  "  I 
agree  to  that." 

"I  have  your  word  and  honor,  Sir?" 

"  My  good  fellow,"  retorted  Mr.  Boffin,  "  you 
have  my  word;  and  how  JOB  can  have  that, 
without  my  honor  too,  I  don't  know.  I've  sort- 
ed a  lot  of  duel  in  my  time,  but  I  never  knew  the 
two  things  go  into  separate  heaps." 

This  remark  seemed  rather  to  abash  Mr.  Ve- 
nus. He  he>itatcil,  and  said,  "Very  true,  Sir;" 
and  again,  "Very  true,  Sir,"  before  resuming 
the  thread  of  his  discourse 

"  Mr.  Boffin,  if  I  confess  to  you  that  I  fell 
into  a  proposal  of  which  you  were  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  which  you  oughtn't  to  have  been 
the  subject,  you  will  allow  me  to  mention,  and 
will  please  take  into  favorable  consideration, 
that  I  was  in  a  crushed  state  of  mind  at  the 
time." 

The  Golden  Dustman,  with  his  hands  folded 
on  the  top  of  his  stout  stick,  with  his  chin  rest- 
ing upon  them,  and  with  something  leering  and 
whimsical  in  his  eyes,  gave  a  nod,  and  said, 
"  Quite  so,  Venus." 

"  That  proposal,  Sir,  was  a  conspiring  breach 
of  your  confidence,  to  such  an  extent,  that  I 


ought  at  once  to  have  made  it  known  to  you. 
But  I  didn't,  Mr.  Boffin,  and  I  fell  into  it." 

Without  moving  eye  or  finger,  Mr.  Boffin  gave 
another  nod,  and  placidly  repeated,  "  Quite  so, 
Venus." 

"Not  that  I  was  ever  hearty  in  it,  Sir."  the 
penitent  antagonist  went  on,  "  or  that  I  ever 
viewed  myself  with  any  thing  but  reproach  for 
having  turned  out  of  the  paths  of  science  into 
the  paths  of — "  lie  was  going  to  say  "  villainy,"' 
but,  unwilling  to  prats  too  hard  upon  himself, 
substituted  with  great  emphasis — "Weggeiy." 

Placid  and  whimsical  of  look  as  ever.  Mr. 
Boffin  answered  :  "  Quite  so,  Venus." 

"And  now,  Sir,"  said  Venus,  "  having  pre- 
pared your  mind  in  the  rough,  I  will  articulate 
the  details."  With  which  brief  professional  ex- 
ordium, he  entered  on  the  history  of  the  friend- 
ly move,  and  truly  recounted  it.  One  might 
have  thought  that  it  would  have  extracted  some 
show  of  surprise  or  anger,  or  other  emotion, 
from  Mr.  Boffin,  but  it  extracted  nothing  beyond 

his  former  comment:  "  Quite  so.  Venus." 

"I  have  astonished  you.  Sir,  I  Inla  w  :"  said 
Mr.  Venus,  pausing  dubiously. 

Mr.  li»ffin  simply  answered  as  aforesaid: 
11  Quito  so,  Venus." 

F»y  this  time  the  astonishment  was  all  on  the 
other  side.  It  did  not,  however,  so  continue. 
For,  when  Venus  parsed  to  Wegg's  discovery, 
and  fr<»m  that  to  their  having  both  seen  Mr. 
Boffin  dig  up  the  Putth  bottle,  that  gentleman 

changed  color,  changed  his  attitude,  became  ex- 
tremely restless,  and  ended  ("when  Venus  ended) 
by  being  in  a  state  of  manifest  anxiety,  trepida- 
tion, and  eoufu-ion. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  said  Venus,  finishing  off  j  "you 
best  know  what  was  in  that  Dutch  bottle,  and 
why  you  dug  it  up,  and  took  it  away.  1  don't 
pretend  to  know  any  thing  more  about  it  than  I 
saw.  All  I  know  is  tin-:  I  am  proud  of  my 
calling  after  nil  (though  it  has  been  attended  by 
one  dreadful  drawbac  k  which  has  told  upon  my 
heart,  and  almost  equally  upon  my  skeleton), 
and  I  mean  to  live  by  my  calling.  *  Putting  the 
same  meaning  into  other  words,  I  do  not  mean 
to  turn  a  single  dishonest  penny  by  this  affair. 
As  the  l>cst  amends  I  can  make  you  for  having 
ever  gone  into  it,  I  make  known  to  you,  as  a 
warning,  what  Wegg  has  found  out.  My  opin- 
ion is,  that  Wegg  is  not  to  be  silenced  at  a  mod- 
est price,  and  I  build  that  opinion  on  his  begin- 
ning to  dispose  of  your  property  the  moment  he 
knew  his  power.  Whether  it's  worth  your  while 
to  silence  him  at  any  price,  you  will  decide  for 
yourself,  and  take  your  measures  accordingly. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no  price.  If 
I  am  ever  called  upon  for  the  truth,  I  tell  it,  but 
I  want  to  do  no  more  than  I  have  now  dune  and 
ended." 

"Thankee,  Venus  !"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  with  a 
hArty  grip  of  his  hand;  "  thank'ee,  Venus, 
thank'ee,  Venus  !"  And  then  walked  up  and 
down  the  little  shop  in  great  agitation.  "But 
look  here,  Venus,"  he  by-and-by  resumed,  ncrv- 
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ously  sitting  down  again  ;  "  if  I  "have  to  buy 
Wegg  up,  I  sha'n't  buy  him  any  cheaper  for 
your  being  out  of  it.  Instead  of  his  having  half 
the  money — it  was  to  have  been  half,  I  suppose  ? 
Share  and  share  alike?" 

"It  was  to  have  been  half,  Sir,"  answered 
Venus. 

"Instead  of  that,  he'll  now  have  all.  I  shall 
pay  the  same,  if  not  more.  For  you  tell  me 
he's  an  unconscionable  dog,  a  ravenous  rascal." 

"  He  is,"  said  Venus. 

"Don't  you  think,  Venus,"  insinuated  Mr. 
Boflin,  after  looking  at  the  fire  for  a  while — 
"don't  you  feel  as  if — you  might  like  to  pretend 
to  be  in  it  till  Wegg  was  brought  up,  and  then 
ease  your  mind  by  handing  over  to  me  what  you 
had  made  believe  to  pocket  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't,  Sir,"  returned  Venus,  very  pos- 
itively. 

"Not  to  make  amends?"  insinuated  Mr. 
Boflin. 

"  No,  Sir.  It  seems  to  me,  after  maturely 
thinking  it  over,  that  the  best  amends  for  hav- 
ing got  out  of  the  square  is  to  get  back  into  the 
square." 

"  Humph  !"  mused  Mr.  Boffin.  "  When  you 
say  the  square,  you  mean — " 

"I  mean,"  said  Venus,  stoutly  and  shortly, 
"the  right." 

"It  appears  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Boflin,  grum- 
bling over  the  fire  in  an  injured  manner,  "  that 
the  right  is  with  me,  if  it's  any  where.  I  have 
much  more  right  to  the  old  man's  money  than 
the  Crown  can  ever  have.  What  was  the  Crown 
to  him  except  the  King's  Taxes  ?  Whereas,  me 
and  my  wife,  we  was  all  in  all  to  him." 

Mr.  Venus,  with  his  head  upon  his  hands, 
rendered  melancholy  by  the  contemplation  of 
Mr.  Boffin's  avarice,  only  murmured  to  steep 
himself  in  the  luxury  of  that  frame  of  mind : 
"  She  did  not  wish  so  to  regard  herself,  nor  yet 
to  be  so  regarded." 

"And  how  am  I  to  live,"  asked  Mr.  Boffin, 
piteously,  "if  I'm  to  be  going  buying  fellows  up 
out  of  the  little  that  I've  got  ?  And  how  am  I 
to  set  about  it?  When  am  I  to  get  my  money 
ready  ?  When  am  I  to  make  a  bid  ?  You 
haven't  told  me  when  he  threatens  to  drop  down 
upon  me." 

Venus  explained  under  what  conditions,  and 
with  what  views,  the  dropping  down  upon  Mr. 
Boffin  was  held  over  until  the  Mounds  should  be 
cleared  away.  Mr.  Boffin  listened  attentively. 
"I  suppose,"  said  he,  with  a  gleam  of  hope, 
"there's  no  doubt  about  the  genuineness  and 
date  of  this  confounded  will  ?" 

"  None  whatever,"  said  Mr.  Venus. 

"Where  might  it  be  deposited  at  present?" 
asked  Mr.  Boffin,  in  a  wheedling  tone. 

"It's  in  my  possession,  Sir." 

"Is  it?"  he  cried,  with  great  eagerness. 
"Now,  for  any  liberal  sum  of  money  that  could 
be  agreed  upon,  Venus,  would  you  put  it  in  the 
fire?" 

"No,  Sir,  I  wouldn't,"  interrupted  Mr.  Venus. 
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"  Nor  pass  it  over  to  me  ?" 

"That  would  be  the  same  thing.  No,  Sir,'' 
said  Mr.  Venus. 

The  Golden  Dustman  seemed  about  to  pursue 
these  questions,  when  a  stumping  noise  was 
heard  outside,  coming  toward  the  door.  "Hush! 
here's  Wegg!"  said  Venus.  "Get  behind  the 
young  alligator  in  the  corner,  Mr.  Boffin,  and 
judge  him  for  yourself.  I  won't  light  a  candle 
till  he's  gone ;  there'll  only  be  the  glow  of  the 
fire;  Wegg's  well  acquainted  with  the  alliga- 
tor, and  he  won't  take  particular  notice  of  him. 
Draw^our  legs  in,  Mr.  Boflin,  at  present  I  see 
a  pair  of  shoes  at  the  end  of  his  tail.  Get  your 
head  well  behind  his  smile,  Mr.  Boffin,  and  you'll 
lie  comfortable  there;  you'll  find  plenty  of  room 
behind  his  smile.  He's  a  little  dusty,  but  he's 
very  like  you  in  tone.    Are  you  right,  Sir!" 

Mr.  Boffin  had  but  whispered  an  affirmative 
response,  when  Wegg  came  stumping  in.  "  Part- 
ner," said  that  gentleman  in  a  sprightly  manner, 
"  how's  yourself?" 

"Tolerable,"  returned  Mr.  Venus.  "Not 
much  to  boast  of." 

"  In-deed !"  said  Wegg :  "sorry,  partner,  that 
you're  not  picking  up  faster,  but  your  soul's  too 
large  for  your  body,  Sir;  that's  where  it  is. 
And  how's  our  stock  in  trade,  partner?  Safe 
bind,  safe  find,  partner?    Is  that  about  it  ?" 

"Do  you  wish  to  sec  it?"  asked  Venus. 

"If  you  please,  partner,"  said  Wegg,  rubbing 
his  hands.  "I  wish  to  see  it  jintly  with  your- 
self. Or,  in  similar  words  to  some  that  was  set 
to  music  some  time  back  : 

1 1  wish  yon  to  fog  it  with  your  eyes, 
And  I  will  pledge  with  mine.'  " 

Turning  his  back  and  turning  a  key,  Mr.  Ve- 
nus produced  the  document,  holding  on  by  his 
usual  corner.  Mr.  Wegg,  holding  on  by  the 
opposite  corner,  sat  down  on  the  seat  so  lately 
vacated  by  Mr.  Boffin,  and  looked  it  over.  "  All 
right,  Sir,"  he  slowly  and  unwillingly  admitted, 
in  his  reluctance  to  loose  his  hold,  "all  right!" 
And  greedily  watched  his  partner  as  he  turned 
his  back  again,  and  turned  his  key  again. 

"There's  nothing  new,  I  suppose?"  said  Ve- 
nus, resuming  his  low  chair  behind  the  counter. 

"Yes  there  is,  Sir,"  replied  Wegg;  "there 
was  something  new  this  morning.  That  foxy 
old  grasper  and  griper — " 

"Mr.  Boffin?"  inquired  Venus,  with  a  glance 
toward  the  alligator's  yard  or  two  of  smile. 

"Mister  be  blowed!"  cried  Wegg,  yielding  to 
his  honest  indignation.  "Boffin.  Dusty  Bof- 
fin. That  foxy  old  grunter  and  grinder,  Sir, 
turns  into  the  yard  this  morning,  to  meddle 
with  our  property,  a  menial  tool  of  his  own,  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Sloppy.  Ecod,  when 
I  say  to  him,  4  What  do  you  want  here,  young 
man  ?  This  is  a  private  yard,'  he  pulls  out  a 
paper  from  Boffin's  other  blackguard,  the  one 
I  was  passed  over  for.  'This  is  to  authorize 
Sloppy  to  overlook  the  carting  and  to  watch  the 
work.'  That's  pretty  strong,  I  think,  Mr.  Venus  ?" 
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"  Remember  he  doesn't  know  yet  of  our  claim- 
on  the  property,"  suggested  Venus. 

"Then  he  must  have  a  hint  of  it,"  said  Wegg, 
"and  a  strong  one  that'll  jog  his  terrors  a  bit. 
Give  him  an  inch,  and  he'll  take  an  ell.  Let 
him  alone  this  time,  and  what'll  he  do  with  our 
property  next?  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Venus;  it 
comes  to  this ;  I  must  be  overbearing  with  Bof- 
fin, or  I  shall  fly  into  several  pieces.  I  can't 
contain  myself  when  I  look  at  him.  Every 
time  I  see  him  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
I  see  him  putting  it  into  my  pocket.  Even- 
time  I  hear  him  jingling  his  money.  I  h(Mt  him 
taking  liberties  with  my  money.  Flesh  and 
blood  can't  bear  it.  No,"  said  Mr.  Wegg,  great- 
ly exasperated,  "and  I'll  go  further.  A  wood- 
en leg  can't  bear  it!" 

"But,  Mr.  Wegg,"  urged  Venus,  "it  was 
your  own  idea  that  he  should  not  be  exploded 
upon,  till  the  Mounds  were  carted  away." 

"But  it  was  likewise  my  idea,  Mr.  Venus," 
retorted  Wegg,  "that  if  he  came  sneaking  and 
sniffing  about  the  property,  he  should  be  threat- 
ened, given  to  understand  that  he  has  no  right 
to  it,  and  be  made  our  slave.  Wasn't  that  my 
idea,  Mr.  Venus  ?" 

"It  certainly  Vraft,  Mr.  Wegg." 

"It  certainly  was,  as  yon  lay,  partner,"  as- 
sented Wegg,  put  into  a  better  bamof  by  the 
ready  admission.  "Very  well.  I  consider  his 
planting  one  of  his  menial  tools  in  the  yard,  an 
act  of  sneaking  and  miffing.  And  his  nose 
shall  be  put  to  the  grindstone  for  it." 

"It  was  not  your  fault,  Mr.  Wegg,  I  must  ad- 
mit," said  Venus,  "that  he  got  oft'  with  the 
Dutch  bottle  that  night.'' 

"  As  you  handsomely  say  again,  partner ! 
No,  it  was  not  my  fault.  I'd  have  had  that  bot- 
tle out  of  him.  Was  it  to  be  borne  that  be 
should  COme,  like  a  thief  in  the  dark,  digging 
among  stuff  that  was  far  more  ours  than  his 
(seeing  that  we  could  deprive  him  of  every  grain 
of  it,  if  he  didn't  buy  us  at  our  own  figure),  and 
carrying  off  treasure  from  its  bowels?  No,  it 
was  not  to  be  borne.  And  for  that,  too,  his 
nose  shall  be  pat  to  the  grindstone." 

"How  do  you  propose  to  do  it,  Mr.  Wegg?" 

"To  put  his  nose  to  the  grindstone?  I  pro- 
pose," returned  that  estimable  man,  "to  insult 
him  openly.  And,  if  looking  into  this  eye  of 
mine,  he  dares  to  offer  a  word  in  answer,  to  re- 
tort upon  him  before  he  can  take  his  breath, 
1  Add  another  word  to  that,  you  dusty  old  dog, 
and  you're  a  beggar/  " 

"Suppose  he  says  nothing,  Mr.  Wegg?" 

"Then,"  replied  Wegg,  "we  shall  have  come 
to  an  understanding  with  very  little  trouble,  and 
I'll  break  him  and  drive  him,  Mr.  Venus.  I'll 
put  him  in  harness,  and  I'll  bear  him  up  tight, 
and  I'll  break  him  and  drive  him.  The  harder 
the  old  Dust  is  driven,  Sir,  the  higher  he'll  pay. 
And  I  mean  to  be  paid  high,  Mr.  Venus,  I  prom- 
ise you.'' 

"  You  speak  quite  revengefully,  Mr.  Wegg." 
"Revengefully,  Sir?    Is  it  for  him  that  I 


I  have  declined  and  failed  night  after  night  ?  Is 
it  for  his  pleasure  that  I've  waited  at  home  of  an 
evening,  like  a  set  of  skittles,  to  be  set  up  and 
knocked  over,  set  up  and  knocked  over,  bv  what- 
ever balls — or  books— he  chose  to  bring  against 
me?  Why,  I'm  a  hundred  times  the  man  he  is, 
Sir;  five  hundred  times!" 

Perhaps  it  was  with  the  malicious  intent  of 
urging  him  on  to  his  worst  that  Mr.  Venus  look- 
ed as  if  he  doubted  that. 

'  •  What  ?  Was  it  outside  the  house  at  present 
ockypied,  to  its  disgrace,  by  that  minion  of  for- 
tune and  worm  of  the  hour,"  said  Wegg,  falling 
back  upon  his  strongest  terms  of  reprobation, 
and  slapping  the  counter,  "that  I,  Silas  Wegg. 
five  hundred  times  the  man  he  ever  was,  sat  in 
all  weathers,  waiting  for  a  errand  or  a  customer  ? 
Was  it  outside  that  very  house  as  I  first  set  eyes 
upon  him,  rolling  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  when  I 
was  a  selling  half-penny  ballads  there  for  a  liv- 
ing? And  am  I  to  grovel  in  the  dust  for  him  to 
walkover?  No!" 

There  was  a  grin  upon  the  ghastly  counte- 
nance of  the  French  g>  nth  man  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fire-light,  as  if  he  were  computing 
how  many  thousand  slanderers  and  traitors  ar- 
ray themselves  against  the  fortunate,  on  prem- 
I  |  exactly  answering  to  those  of  Mr.  Wegg. 
One  might  have  fancied  that  the  big-beaded 
babies  were  toppling  over  with  their  hydroceph- 
alic attempts  to  reckon  up  the  children  of  men 
who  transform  their  benefactors  into  their  injur- 
ers  by  the  same  process.  The  yard  or  two  of 
smile  on  the  part  of  the  alligator  might  have 
been  invested  with  the  meaning,  "All  about  this 
w:i-  quite  familiar  knowledge  down  in  the  depths 
of  the  slime,  ages  ago." 

"But,"  said  Wegg,  possibly  with  some  slight 
perception  to  the  foregoing  effect,  "your  Speak- 
ing countenance  remarks,  Mr.  Venus,  that  I'm 
duller  and  savager  than  u-ual.  Perhaps  I  havt 
allowed  myself  to  brood  too  much.  Begone, 
dull  Care!  Tis  gone,  Sir.  I've  looked  in 
apOB  you,  and  empire  resumes  her  sway.  For, 
as  the  song  savs — subject  to  your  correction, 
Sir— 

•When  the  heart  of  a  man  is  depressed  with  carea, 
The  mist  is  dispelled  if  Venus  appears. 
Like  the  notes  of  a  fiddle,  you  sweetly.  Sir,  sweetly, 
llaues  our  spirits  and  charms  our  eara.' 

Good-night,  Sir." 

"I  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Wegg,  before  long,"  remarked  Venus,  "re- 
specting my  share  in  the  project  we've  been 
speaking  of." 

"My  time,  Sir,"  returned  Wegg,  "is  yours. 
In  the  mean  while  let  it  be  fully  understood  that 
I  shall  not  neglect  bringing  the  grindstone  to 
bear,  nor  yet  bringing  Dusty  Boffin's  nose  to  it. 
His  nose  once  brought  to  it,  shall  be  held  to  it 
by  these  hands,  Mr.  Venus,  till  the  sparks  flies 
out  in  showers." 

With  this  agreeable  promise  Wegg  stumped 
out,  and  shut  the  shop-door  after  him.  "Wait 
till  I  light  a  candle,  Mr.  Boffin,"  said  Venus, 
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"and  you'll  come  out  more  comfortable."  So, 
ho  lighting  a  candle  and  holding  it  up  at  arm's- 
length,  Mr.  Boffin  disengaged  himself  from  be- 
hind the  alligator's  smile,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  so  very  downcast  that  it  not  only 
appeared  as  if  the  alligator  had  the  whole  of  the 
joke  to  himself,  but  further  as  if  it  had  been 
conceived  and  executed  at  Mr.  Boffin's  expense. 

"That's  a  treacherous  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Bof- 
fin, dusting  his  arms  and  legs  as  he  came  forth, 
the  alligator  having  been  but  musty  company. 
"That's  a  dreadful  fellow." 

"The  alligator,  Sir?"  said  Venus. 

"  No,  Venus,  no.    The  Serpent." 

"You'll  have  the  goodness  to- notice,  Mr.  Bof- 
fin," remarked  Venus,  "that  I  said  nothing  to 
him  about  my  going  out  of  the  affair  altogether, 
because  I  didn't  wish  to  take  you  any  ways  by 
surprise.  But  I  can't  be  too  soon  out  of  it  for 
my  satisfaction,  Mr.  Boffin,  and  I  now  put  it  to 
you  when  it  will  suit  your  views  for  me  to  re- 
tire?" 

"Thank'ce,  Venus,  thank'ce,  Venus;  but  I 
don't  know  what  to  say,"  returned  Mr.  Boffin, 
"I  don't  know  what  to  do.  He'll  drop  down  on 
me  any  way.  lie  seems  fully  determined  to  drop 
down  ;  don't  he  ?" 

Mr.  Venus  opined  that  such  was  clearly  his 
intention. 

"You  might  be  a  sort  of  protection  for  me, 
if  you  remained  in  it,"  said  Mr.  Boffin;  "you 
might  stand  betwixt  him  and  me,  and  take  the 
edge  off  him.  Don't  you  feel  as  if  you  could 
make  a  show  of  remaining  in  it,  Venus,  till  I 
had  time  to  turn  myself  round  ?"' 

Venus  naturally  inquired  how  long  Mr.  Bof- 
fin thought  it  might  take  him  to  turn  himself 
round  ? 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer, 
given  quite  at  a  loss.  "  Every  thing  is  so  at 
sixes  and  sevens.  If  I  had  never  come  into  the 
property,  I  shouldn't  have  minded.  But  being 
in  it,  it  would  be  very  trying  to  be  turned  out ; 
now  don't  you  acknowledge  that  it  would,  Ve- 
nus?" 

Mr.  Venus  preferred,  he  said,  to  leave  Mr. 
Boffin  to  arrive  at  his  own  conclusions  on  that 
delicate  question. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  said 
Mr.  Boffin.  "If  I  ask  advice  of  any  one  else, 
it's  only  letting  in  another  person  to  be  bought 
out,  and  then  I  shall  be  ruined  that  way,  and 
might  as  well  have  given  up  the  property  and 
gone  slap  to  the  work-house.  If  I  was  to  take 
advice  of  my  young  man,  Rokesmith,  I  should 
have  to  buy  him  out.  Sooner  or  later,  of  course, 
he'd  drop  down  upon  me,  like  Wegg.  1  was 
brought  into  the  world  to  be  dropped  down  upon, 
it  appears  to  me." 

Mr.  Venus  listened  to  these  lamentations  in 
silence,  while  Mr.  Boffin  jogged  to  and  fro,  hold- 
ing his  pockets  as  if  he  had  a  pain  in  them. 

' '  After  all,  you  haven't  said  what  you  mean 
to  do  yourself,  Venus.  When  you  do  go  out  of 
it,  how  do  you  mean  to  go?" 


Venus  replied  that  as  Wegg  had  found  the 
document  and  handed  it  to  him,  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  hand  it  back  to  Wegg,  with  the  dec- 
laration that  he  himself  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  it,  or  do  with  it,  and  that  Wegg  must  act 
as  he  chose,  and  take  the  consequences. 

"And  then  he  drops  down  with  his  whole 
weight  upon  me!"  cried  Mr.  Boffin,  ruefully. 
"I'd  sooner  be  dropped  upon  by  you  than  by 
him,  or  even  by  you  jintly  than  by  him  alone." 

Mr.  Venus  could  only  repeat  that  it  was  his 
fixed  intention  to  betake  himself  to  the  paths  of 
science,  and  to  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of 
his  life ;  not  dropping  down  upon  his  fellow- 
creatures  until  they  were  deceased,  and  then 
only  to  articulate  them  to  the  best  of  his  humble 
ability. 

"  How  long  could  you  be  persuaded  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  remaining  in  it?"  asked 
Mr.  Boffin,  retiring  on  his  other  idea.  "Could 
you  be  got  to  do  so  till  the  Mounds  are  gone?" 

No.  That  would  protract  the  mental  uneasi- 
ness of  Mr.  Venus  too  long,  he  said. 

"Not  if  I  was  to  show  you  reason  now?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Boffin ;  "  not  if  I  was  to  show  you 
good  and  sufficient  reason?" 

If  by  good  and  sufficient  reason  Mr.  Boffin 
meant  honest  and  unimpeachable  reason,  that 
might  weigh  with  Mr.  Venus  against  his  person- 
al wishes  and  convenience.  But  he  must  add 
that  he  saw  no  opening  to  the  possibility  of  such 
reason  being  shown  him. 

"  Come  and  see  me,  Venus,"  said  Mr.  Boffin, 
"  at  my  house." 

"Is  the  reason  there,  Sir?"  asked  Mr.  Venus, 
with  an  incredulous  smile  and  blink. 

"  It  may  be,  or  may  not  be,"  said  Mr.  Boffin, 
"just  as  you  view  it.  But  in  the  mean  time 
don't  go  out  of  the  matter.  Look  here.  Do 
this.  Give  me  your  word  that  you  won't  take 
any  steps  with  Wegg  without  my  knowledge,  just 
as  I  have  given  you  my  word  that  I  won't  with- 
out yours." 

"  Done,  Mr.  Boffin  !"  said  Venus,  after  brief 
consideration. 

"  Thank'ee,  Venus,  thank'ee,  Venus !  Done!" 

"When  shall  I  come  to  see  you,  Mr.  Boffin  ?" 

"When  you  like.  The  sooner  the  better.  I 
must  be  going  now.    Good-night,  Venus." 

"Good-night,  Sir." 

"And  good-night  to  the  rest  of  the  present 
company,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  glancing  round  the 
shop.  "They  make  a  queer  show,  Venus,  and 
I  should  like  to  be  better  acquainted  with  them 
some  day.  Good-night,  Venus,  good-night! 
Thank'ee,  Venus,  thank'ee,  Venus !"  With  that 
he  jogged  out  into  the  street,  and  jogged  upon 
his  homeward  way. 

"Now  I  wonder,"  he  meditated  as  he  went 
along,  nursing  his  stick,  "  whether  it  can  be  that 
Venus  is  setting  himself  4:o  get  the  better  of 
Wegg  ?  Whether  it  can  be  that  he  means,  when 
I  have  bought  Wegg  out,  to  have  me  all  to  him- 
self, and  to  pick  me  clean  to  the  bones !" 

It  was  a  cunning  and  suspicious  idea,  quite  in 
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the  way  of  his  school  of  Misers,  and  he  looked 
very  cunning  and  suspicious  as  he  went  jogging 
through  the  streets.  More  than  once  or  twice, 
more  than  twice  or  thrice,  say  half  a  dozen  times, 
he  took  his  stick  from  the  arm  on  which  he  nursed 
it,  and  hit  a  straight  sharp  rap  at  the  air  with  its 
head.  Possibly  the  wooden  countenance  of  Mr. 
Silas  Wegg  was  in  corporeally  before  him  at  those 
moments,  for  he  hit  with  intense  Satisfaction. 

He  was  within  a  few  streets  of  his  own  house 
when  a  little  private  carriage,  coming  in  the 
contrary  direction,  passed  him,  turned  round, 
and  passed  him  again.  It  was  a  little  carriage 
of  eccentric  movement,  for  again  he  heard  it 
stop  behind  him  and  turn  round,  and  again  he 
saw  it  pass  him.  Then  it  stopped,  and  then 
went  on  out  of  sight.  But  not  far  out  of  sight ; 
for  when  he  came  to  the  corner  of  his  own  street 
there  it  stood  again. 

There  was  a  lady's  face  at  the  window  as  he 
came  up  with  this  carriage,  and  he  was  passing 
it  when  the  lady  softly  called  to  him  by  his 
name. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Ma'am?"  said  Mr.  Bof- 
fin, coming  to  a  stop. 

"It  is  Mrs.  Lammle, "  said  the  lady. 

Mr.  Boffin  went  up  to  the  window,  and  hoped 
Mrs.  Lammle  was  we  ll. 

"Not  very  well,  dear  Mr.  Boffin  ;  I  have  flut- 
tered myself  by  being — perhaps  foolishly — un- 
easy and  anxious.  I  have  been  waiting  for  you 
some  time.    Can  I  speak  to  you?" 

Mr.  Boffin  proposed  that  Mrs.  Lammle  should  i 
drive  on  to  his  house,  a  few  hundred  yards  fur-  j 
ther. 

"I  would  rather  not,  Mr.  BofTin.  unless  you 
particularly  wish  it.  I  feel  the  difficulty  and 
delicacy  of  the  matter  so  much  that  I  would 
rather  avoid  speaking  to  you  at  your  own  home. 
You  must  think  this  very  strange?" 

Mr.  Boftin  said  no,  but  meant  yes. 

"It  is  because  I  am  so  grateful  for  the  good 
opinion  of  all  my  friends,  and  am  so  touched  1>\ 
it,  that  I  can  not  bear  to  run  the  risk  of  forfeit- 
ing it  in  any  case,  even  in  the  cause  of  dutv.  1 
have  asked  my  husband  (my  dear  Alfred,  Mr. 
Boftin)  whether  it  £1  the  cause  of  duty,  and  he  ( 
has  most  emphatically  said  Yes.  I  wish  I  hail 
asked  him  sooner.  It  would  have  spared  me 
much  distress." 

("Can  this  be  more  dropping  down  upon  me !" 
thought  Mr.  Bollin,  quite  bewildered.) 

"It  was  Alfred  who  sent  me  to  you,  Mr.  Bof- 
tin. Alfred  said,  '  Don't  come  back,  Sophronia, 
until  you  have  seen  Mr.  Boftin,  and  told  him  all. 
"Whatever  he  may  think  of  it,  he  ought  certainly 
to  know  it.'  Would  you  mind  coming  into  the 
carriage  ?" 

Mr.  Boffin  answered,  "Not  at  all,"  and  took 
his  seat  at  Mrs.  Lammles  side. 

"Drive  slowly  any  where,"  Mrs.  Lammle  call- 
ed to  her  coachman,  "  and  dont  let  the  carriage 
rattle." 

"It  must  be  more  dropping  down,  I  think," 
said  Mr.  Boftin  to  himself.    "What  next?"' 


"  CHIP." 

"  TXTIIAT  does  she  say,  Posey  ?" 

f  V  "  She  says — mind  Kobert,  I  do  not  think 
so,  but  if  you  will  know — that  you  are  a  rolling- 
stone,  that  you  do  nothing,  and  will  do  nothing 
— aimless — fickle." 

"Well,  that  will  do,"  said  the  young  man, 
with  a  faint  shallow  darkening  over  a  face  other- 
wise as  serene  as  the  clear  summer  twilight — 
"a  rolling-stone  perhaps  I  am;  but  I  do  not 
want  moss — moss  is  the  emblem  of  ruin.  Aim- 
less !  yes,  till  I  find  an  aim  worthy  of  my 
arrows  ;  fickle,  it  may  be,  for  my  nature  is 
many-sided.  But  in  one  thing  I  can  not  be 
fiekle.  My  love  is  still  the  same  :  for  the  rest 
— my  life  may  seem  poor  and  meagre  enough. 
Even  your  Aunt  Hetty  can  hardly  be  more  Bar* 
agc  than  I  am  in  criticising  it ;  but  when  you 
look  at  me  from  a  distance,  when  you  read  of 
victorious  battles,  when  you  hear  of  brave  deeds, 
perhaps  I  shall  wear  a  little  of  the  purple  of 
glory  reflected  from  nobler  men." 

"Not  nobler,  Kobert — oh  no,"  said  Posey, 
eagcrlv  and  with  mistv  eves.  "Are  you  going 
indeed?" 

"  Can  you  doubt  it?  We  are  off  to-morrow. 
Tell  your  Aunt  Hetty,  if  I  live  I  hojKJ  to  do  some- 
thing, and  if  I  die  a  life  like  mine,  or  better 
lives  than  mine,  arc  well  spent  in  such  a  cause." 

The  freshnes3  of  a  May  morning  broke  on  a 
weary  column  Si  it  rode  slowly  along  a  Virginia 
road.  Worn  with  night  after  ought  in  the  sad- 
dle, it  was  a  study  to  sec  the  different  faces  of 
the  men.  Trial  and  fatigue,  like  the  lire  to 
character!  traced  in  sympathetic  ink,  seem  to 
bring  out  the  truest  traits  of  a  man.  Some  with 
countenances  htern,  pale,  and  resolute,  went  on 
this  raid  with  a  cathedral  air;  others,  jolly  and 
nonchalant,  sang  gay  snatches  of  song,  and 
troubled  themselves  little  about  the  chances  of 
life  and  death. 

Robert  Challen  looking  up  with  a  somewhat 
wan  and  haggard  face  to  those  clouds  of  pearl, 
just  parting  into  foamy  waves  with  a  delicate 
heart  of  rose-bloom  before  the  coming  day,  re- 
membered Posey.  Was  the  winter  of  his  dis- 
content over?  He  did  not  know.  He  accepted 
the  war  as  a  stern  necessity ;  he  brought  to  it 
whatever  of  fervor  he  had  ;  he  threw  himself 
into  it  with  a  fiery  impatience  for  the  noble 
cause;  but  he  could  not  hide  its  horrors  from 
him ;  and  he  accepted  them  as  a  dire  necessity. 
He  never  questioned  the  right;  he  never  doubted 
it  was  the  will  of  God — God  would  use  it  for 
himself  assuredly,  though  it  wasted  and  deso- 
lated the  land.  His  own  eternal  truth  was 
marching  on. 

Desolation  marked  the  country  as  they  ad- 
vanced, and  so  it  had  been  from  the  first/  In- 
deed, one  day's  march  was  so  like  another;  they 
had  forded  so  many  streams  where  the  bridges 
were  broken ;  they  had  passed  so  many  burnt 
station-houses  ;  such  numbers  of  bare  chimneys 
standing  like  monuments  of  ruined  buildings ; 
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so  many  torn-up  railway  tracks  ;  such  a  same- 
ness in  the  desolated  homes  illuminating  the 
way  with  fiery  beacons  telling  of  the  enemy's 
destruction  or  their  own,  that  Robert  Challen 
almost  felt  he  was  traveling  in  a  charmed  circle 
—a  weird  tread-mill  marked  with  horror,  fire, 
and  blood.  The  most  cheering  sound  was  the 
song  of  some  escaped  slaves,  who  had  followed 
the  raiders  for  many  weary  days  and  nights : 

"Oh  come,  brethern,  oh  come,  sister?, 

We'a  agwine  to  bark  in  Freedom'3  boat; 

The  storm  id  a-ragin',  the  wind  is  a-roarin', 
But  Massa  Linkum  done  keep  us  afloat. 

Oh  ye  ho! — Masna  Linki'.m'a  at  the  helm, 
Shore's  ye  live,  he'll  keep  ye  afloat." 

The  fair  spring  day  closed  in  a  chill  drizzling 
rain.  The  order  was  passed  along  the  line  to 
turn  aside  into  the  woods  fur  the  night.  Some 
-of  the  men  stretched  themselves  on  the  wet 
ground,  and  soon  lost  all  care  in  sleep.  Some 
of  the  ollicers  and  men  took  shelter  in  a  fine 
farm-house  about  half  a  mile  from  the  road.  It 
gleamed  out  white  through  the  fine  driving  mist, 
and  its  lights  twinkled  with  friendly  ray,  but 
the  raiders  met  nothing  else  friendly  save  the 
negroes.  Fear  and  horror  seemed  to  have  par- 
alyzed the  white  members  of  the  family.  An 
old  lady,  ashen  in  complexion,  with  nervous, 
trembling  hands  and  wandering  eyes,  met  them 
on  the  piazza.  Two  daughters,  one  with  a  baby 
in  her  arms,  scuttled  out  of  the  hall  as  the  sol- 
diers entered,  while  another  frightened  child 
hid  its  head  in  granny's  skirts.  A  negro  baby 
rolled  over  and  over  on  the  floor  in  great  glee  at 
the  mel^e,  and  then  climbed  up  by  a  drum,  and 
soberly  regarded  the  scene. 

"I'm  a  pore  woman,"  screamed  the  old  lady, 
shrilly,  "and  a  widdcr;  some  of  ycr  fellers  has 
been  here  already  and  cleaned  me  out.  Yes,  I 
reckon  we'll  all  starve  together,  we're  cleaned 
out,  house  and  stock,  bread  an'  bone.  I  hain't 
a  loaf  in  the  house." 

At  this  dismal  proclamation  the  child  cling- 
ing to  her  forgot  all  fear  of  the  soldiers  in  a 
greater  terror,  and  shouted  out,  "What,  gran- 
ny, sha'n't  we  have  any  bread?" 

Her  mother  appeared,  and,  dragging  the  in- 
quisitive youngster  hastily  away,  quenched  her 
with  an  expressive  whisper,  "Hush,  Ginsey; 
there's  plenty  in  the  barn." 

The  Colonel  was  gentlemanly  and  kind.  He 
apologized  for  his  men ;  but  he  made  neverthe- 
less a  search  for  provisions  for  his  exhausted 
troops,  and  found  a  tolerable  supply  of  bread 
and  flour  in  an  out-building.  Some  one  look- 
ing for  fodder  also  found  a  goodly  pile  of  hams. 

Robert  Challen,  stretched  out  on  the  piazza, 
could  not  sleep.  The  gaunt  horror  of  the  war 
seemed  to  come  near  him  this  night.  It  looked 
him  in  the  face  with  wide,  mocking  eyes ;  it 
breathed  upon  him  with  pestiferous  breath  ;  it 
froze  his  blood  with  a  cold  touch — hungrier  than 
famine,  cruder  than  death.  Was  he  sinking 
from  the  heights  of  heroism  to  low  notions  of  the 
war,  thinking  of  those  frightened  women  and 
the  plundered  house  ?    Bah !  the  war  must  be  ; 


he  had  accepted  it  as  a  dire  necessity  ;  only  the 
details,  brought  too  near,  sickened  him.  A 
baby's  cry  from  within,  and  the  mother's  lullaby 
frozen  to  a  moan,  unmanned  him.  What  then  ? 
This  very  house  had  sheltered  the  rebels ;  that 
child's  father  was  captain  in  the  enemy's  ranks. 
Were  we  not  merciful?  He  got  up  restlessly 
and  paced  the  broad  piazza.  "For  God  and 
the  right !"  he  muttered,  his  face  taking  a  strange 
pallor  in  the  misty  light.  Through  what  seas  of 
blood,  over  what  a  fiery  track  of  desolation,  had 
God  led  his  chosen  children  of  old  into  the  land 
of  promise !  We  were  merciful — it  was  mercy 
to  strike  hard,  to  strike  at  every  point — it  was 
cruelty  to  falter,  to  hesitate.  He  thought  of 
rebel  atrocities,  of  their  tender  mercies  to  pris- 
oners in  their  hands;  and  at  the  thought  came 
up  a  vision  of  one  pathetic  face — a  boy's  so 
young  that  the  sunshine  of  childhood  yet  lay 
upon  his  curls — with  hungry,  wistful  eyes  look- 
ing at  the  bread  he  was  too  weak  to  eat.  A  re- 
turned prisoner — his  mother's  darling — only  able 
to  answer  her  agon}r  with  an  almost  idiotic  smile, 
and  to  die  starving  amidst  the  plenty  that  came 
too  late. 

A  moment  after  lurid  tongues  of  flame  leaped 
up  into  the  dun  air  from  some  out-building,  on 
Avhich  the  hissing  drops  fell  but  did  not  quench 
the  fire.  The  sleepy  men  did  not  stir,  though 
the  child  screamed  louder,  and  the  old  lady  or- 
dered out  some  of  the  negroes  to  fight  the  fire. 

"An'  look  out  for  them  air  hosses,"  she 
whispered,  not  seeing  Challen;  "I'm  afeard 
it's  all  up  with  'em  now.  Ye  couldn't  mount 
one  an'  lead  the  other,  an'  be  off  to  Compton's 
with  'em  while  they're  all  asleep,  could  ye, 
Sykc  ?" 

"No;  couldn't,  Misses,  on  no 'count,"  mut- 
tered the  negro,  sullenly;  "dis  nigger  tinks  a 
heap  too  much  ob  his  life  for  dat  air  caper." 

Robert  Challen,  stepping  hastily  back,  with 
the  soothing  words  unspoken  which  he  had  med- 
itated administering  to  the  old  lady,  found  him- 
self almost  prostrated  over  something  that  lay 
curled  up  near  the  door-step.  At  first  he  thought 
it  was  the  house-dog,  and  wondered  that  it  did 
not  bark ;  but  the  next  moment  he  found  it  was 
the  negro  baby.  Forgotten  in  the  excitement, 
it  had  made  itself  comfortable,  and  now  opened 
a  pair  of  eyes  like  whortleberries  smothered  in 
milk — wide  with  wonder  on  his  face. 

"Why,  Lor'  bless  one ;  is  dat  Chip  ?  I  clean 
forgot  him,  for  sure."  And  a  young  mulatto 
seized  the  child,  and  shook  the  sleep  out  of  him 
with  a  harsh  hand. 

She  was  a  house-servant,  Challen  saw  at  a 
glance.  She  had  a  mincing,  affected  air;  a 
tawny  golden  skin,  sleepy  black  eyes,  and  hair 
glittering  and  crisply  waved,  but  many  degrees 
more  amenable  to  laws  than  the  despised  wool 
of  her  darker  companions.  She  wore  a  gay 
flounced  dress,  inherited  from  her  young  mis- 
tress, doubtless,  and  a  pretty  scarlet  ribbon 
around  her  neck,  the  long  bright  ends  of  which 
Chip  seized  at  once,  when  she  took  him  in  her 
arms. 
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"is  it  your  child?"  asked  Challen,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Yes,  lie's  mine,  sure  enough.;  little  war- 
mint,  he  wants  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  bears  an' 
lions — he  does — life  naughty  fella — not  to  come 
to  his  mammy  at  de  right  time." 

"  What's  his  name?  is  it  really  Chip?" 

"  Lor',  no,  Massa ;  he  name  JScipio,  but  Marsc 
John  call  him  Chip — reckon  cos  he  tink  nigger 
babies  (tore  dey  can  work)  'bout  like  chips,  or  Ue 
rubbidgc  under  his  foot — den  all  dese  no  'count 
niggers  must  fuller  de  white  folks's  fashions  for 
sure:  and  lasly,  I'se  'blccgcd  to  call  de  chile 
'  Chip'  too,  for  fear  he  don  know  hissclf." 

The  girl  lingered  still,  as  if  something  was 
left  unsaid,  and  the  three  stood  watching  the 
fire,  which  had  been  "fought"  successfully,  and 
now  cowered  and  hissed  before  its  conquerors. 
Now  and  then  starry  drifts  floated  up  gayly,  in 
glad  release  from  the  bed  of  darkening  OQftll  that 
glowered  fiercely  below.  Chip  reached  out  fat 
lingers  after  those  stars  of  gold.  Challen  looked 
at  the  freed  sparks  and  black  impotent  embers 
with  some  vague  thought  of  a  sm  ile  race,  long 
kept  in  darkness,  springing  into  li^ht  ;  an  1  In- 
muttered  : 

"  Hi*  rose  ft  man  who  laid  him  down  ft  idavp. 
Shook  from  IiIh  lock*  the*  urhea  of  the  grave. 
And  i>ul«  iud  t :  ! 
luto  the  glorioiia  Hherty  of  God." 

The  girl  looked  around  with  a  furtive  glance, 
and  drew  nearer. 

"Look  a-heah,  Massa;  dc\s  mighty  big  sto- 
ries 'bout  de  Norf,  I  reckon.'' 

"What  stories?" 

"  Why,  Old  I'atc,  de  Ilible  preacher,  he  do  say 
dat  de  Norf's  de  lan  wv's  hcerd  'bout  a  heap  in 
de  Bible — de  lan  flowin  wid  milk  and  homy. 
Tears  to  me  inns  be  mighty  onconvenii  i.t  an' 
sticky  if  it  was  so;  but  s'po.se  he  means  tei  say 
it's  rich,  sure  cnutV." 

"  Yes,  it's  rich,  sure  enough,"  echoed  Challen. 

"And  black  folks  jes  as  good  as  white  folks 
dar  ?" 

"  If  they  behave  as  well." 

The  girl  walked  away  with  a  satisfied  air, 
and  Challen  seeing  the  last  of  the  sj..rk»  light 
up  the  murky  night  with  a  transient  splendor, 
Bfltlffling  to  the  child's  cry  as  it  died  into  a  wail, 
and  then  into  silence,  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

They  had  been  marching  for  miles  the  next 
day  amid»t  emerald  fields  where  the  waves  of 
shadow  went  over  the  wheat,  when  Challen  saw 
the  mulatto  girl  not  far  from  him.  carrying  a 
bundle  of  clothes  on  her  head,  and  in  her  arms 
-Chip. 

The  mulatto  woman  Milly  More,  or,  as  she 
pronounced  it,  "  Milly  Mo,"  toiled  on,  with  Chip 
in  her  arms  and  her  hastily-snatched  finery  on 
her  head.  Sometimes  she  chatted  gayly  with 
any  one  who  noticed  her  ;  sometimes  she  watch- 
ed the  gay  pageant,  with  its  floating  banners 
and  martial  music  and  varied  uniforms,  winding 
in  and  out  among  the  piny  woods,  till  a  gleam 
of  barbaric  delight  came  into  the  sleepy  eyes 


1  and  lit  them  up  with  a  new  fire.  And  some- 
how the  silly  thing  felt  as  if  all  her  future  life 

J  was  to  be  something  like  this— a  grand  |  p  |  ft, 
sion — one  in  some  splendid  show;  the  toil,  the 

1  drudgery,  the  sen  ile  fear  were  all  behind.  Ev- 
ery step  she  took  made  them  further.    She  w.,s 

I  just  walking  on  to  freedom,  to  happiness,  to  the. 
realization  of  every  longing  of  her  untutored 

I  heart.    Of  course  she  did  not  express  this  even 

'  to  herself;  >hc  had  no  words,  and  her  longings 

[  were  mean  and  puerile.  You  and  I  would  de- 
spite them  :  perhaps  only  pictures  of  fine  clothes 
arid  dainty  fare  haunted  her  sensuous  vision — a 
jmradise  of  dreamful  ease  in  that  charmed  land, 
the  North — a  pcrj>ctual  tea-party,  with  Lincoln 
himself  handing  round  the  cake  and  wine,  pi  r- 
haps.  I  must  still  beg  pardon  for  using  the  w  liite 
folks  vocabulary  to  explain  this  state  of  the  in- 
ner life,  by  saying  that  she  had 

14 A  lonpinp  f>r  ?omothlnfj  af  ir 
From  the  Fphere  of  her  Borrow  ; 
Tin-  di-idiv  of  tli->  moth  f.,r  the  ft..r, 
Uf  the  day  for  the  morrow." 

Hut  the  sun  grew  fiercer  in  its  beams ;  and 
Chip,  now  fast  asleep  in  her  arms,  was  no  light 
weight.  It  was  hard  to  keep  up  buoyant  1,.  ]  • 
under  such  a  burden.  i>ho  wondered,  in  the 
ignototl  depths  of  her  s  \:\  h  heart,  why  -he  had 
brought  him  after  all.  lie  would  have  been 
well  enough  off  at  home,  and  was  too  young 
yet  to  appreciate  all  those  unknown  blessings 
of  freedom  that  dazzled  her  mind's  eye  ;  and 
like  enough,  in  a  year  or  two  the  war  would  be 
over,  and  every  body  free.  But  those  fat  hands 
clutching  at  her  throat  stirred  something  at  her 
heart — the  mother's  Instinct,  o\erhiid  with  many 
gross  and  selfish  thoughts,  had  some  feeble  Ufa 
there,  and  she  hugged  the  little  one  closer  and 
w<  tit  <  a  with  a  quickened  st<  p.  Why,  it  was 
one  of  the  rights  of  her  freedom  to  own  that 
child  and  keep  him — never  to  sec  him  torn 
from  her  arm-  and  -..1  i  into  distant  slavery. 

Hut  Milly  Mo  found  the  rose-colored  visions 
paled  somewhat  the  next  morning,  when,  with 
-till  and  aching  limbs  from  a  night  spent  on  the 
damp  ground,  she  once  more  started  with  her 
heavy  burden.  She  was  faint,  too.  One  of  the 
soldiers  had  given  her  a  piece  of  hard  tack,  but 
that  was  all  she  had  eaten  for  twenty-four  hours. 
There  is  nothing  like  pain  and  hunger,  as  touch- 
stones of  character.  Many  a  one,  kind,  gener- 
and  sweet-tempered  in  health  and  plenty, 
grows  mean  and  base  iu  want  and  suffering. 
Poor  trifling  Milly  Mo  —  unused  to  hardship 
though  a  slave,  with  no  education  in  morals, 
and  only  the  memory  of  some  past  rapture  and 
the  femd  snatches  of  an  old  hymn  for  religion — 
no  wonder  that  she  felt  the  kindly  prompting! 
of  nature  die  out  in  her  weak  heart.  Her  mouth 
was  parched,  and  a  slow  fever  seemed  to  kindle 
in  her  blood,  and  creeping  slowly  through  every 
sluggish  vein,  touched  the  torpid  tide  with  sting- 
ing fire.  Her  languid  eyes  gleamed  with  a  fierce 
light :  a  hungry,  questioning  look,  as  if  she  were 
searching  vainly  for  her  birth-right — for  all  that 
of  which  the  iniquity  of  man  had  defrauded  her. 
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And  yet,  poor  soul,  she  was  only  looking  round 
for  sonic  little  respite  from  deathly  languor, 
which  she  soon  found  by  slipping  unobserved 
into  an  ambulance.  In  a  few  moments  she  was 
fast  asleep,  and  Chip  chattered  and  laughed  un- 
heard. Bat  a  loud  voice  suddenly  shattered  her 
dreams. 

"Agin  the  rule,  my  good  woman  ;  I'm  sorry 
to  say  it's  agin  the  rule.  Must  keep  the  horses 
fresh  fur  the  wounded."  Then  pitying  the  girl's 
sleepy  amazement,  the  kind-hearted  Yankee  ex- 
plained: "Ye  see,  these  here  waggins  is  called 
ambulances.  Nobody  is  ever  allowed  to  ride 
in  'cm  but  wounded  folks.  I  guess  ye're  most 
tuckered  out  with  that  little  chap,  but  ye  must 
come  out  'cordin'  to  orders." 

Milly  Mo  came  out  with  slow  steps.  Could 
it  last  much  longer,  this  weary  march?  She 
would  ask  the  kind-hearted  man. 

"  How  soon  d'ye  reckon  this  raid  'II  be  done?" 

"Waal,  I  couldn't  kalkerlate.  It  mought 
be  over  in  three  or  four  days,  and  then  agin  it 
moughtn't." 

Three  or  four  days!  It  might  as  well  be 
eternity;  for  she  could  never,  never  live  through 
three  more  such  days.  She  put  Chip  down  with 
a  slow,  uncertain  movement,  and  tried  to  drag 
him  on  a  little  way;  but  his  chubby  feet  soon 
faltered,  and  he  stretched  up  his  arms  again, 
with  a  little  pathetic  cry,  "Mammy,  carry!" 
The  girl  lifted  him  again,  with  an  articulate 
moan,  and  toiled  on.  Something  tugged  at  her 
foolish  little  heart  which  she  strove  to  stifle; 
some  wild  idea  throbbed  through  her  giddy 
brain.  Clogs  of  lead  were  on  her  feet;  she 
could  not  go  on.  And  yet,  to  go  back  now — 
she  well  knew  what  that  involved.  She  writhed 
with  inward  anguish  at  the  thought.  She  had 
never  been  whipped  but  once ;  but  the  memory 
of  it  throbbed  through  her  now  like  a  living 
pain,  till  her  whole  body  seemed  to  beat  as  one 
pulse.  And  she  was  a  coward,  this  girl,  as 
most  base  and  servile  natures  arc.  Ah,  how 
the  child  clung  to  her — this  clog  that  was  drag- 
ging her  back  to  her  hated  life !  He  would 
never  let  her  be  free;  his  twining  arms  were 
only  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  her  slavery. 

The  wild  idea  grew  clearer  in  her  foggy  and 
bewildered  brain.  They  could  never  both  be 
saved ;  they  could  not  both  walk  together  be- 
neath the  cloudless  skies  of  that  promised  land  ; 
if  not  both,  then  one ;  for  she  could  not  go  back. 
She  unloosed  the  clasping  arms  as  the  thought 
grew  clearer  with  trembling,  unsteady  hands, 
and  some  kind  of  prayer  to  whatever  God  she 
had  to  keep  the  boy  from  harm.  She  had  to 
choose  quickly  now  between  her  child  and  free- 
dom. She  put  him  softly  down  by  the  side  of 
the  road  with  some  blundering  touch  of  fond- 
ness, and  slipped  stealthily  away,  with  the  echo 
of  his  piteous  call  in  her  ears.  It  was  a  horri- 
ble thing,  was  it  not?  and  it  is  no  fiction. 

Chip  looked  about  him  with  slowly-wonder- 
ing eyes,  the  sobs  frozen  into  silence  by  the 
dawning  of  a  new  surprise  that  kept  him  like  a 
statue  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had  been  left. 


Balancing  his  tottering  feet  by  holding  up  by 
the  fence  with  frightened  grasp,  he  looked  at 
the  gay  pageant  as  it  defiled  slowly  along.  It 
was  a  pathetic  sight  indeed,  that  little  waif,  cast 
so  utterly  adrift,  holding  himself  up  with  uncer- 
tain hands,  while  the  column  marched  by,  and 
gazing  through  his  tears  with  some  sort  of  de- 
light at  the  show.  Perhaps  some  memory  of 
little  faltering  feet  and  clasping  hands  like  those 
at  home  touched  many  a  manly  heart ;  for  though 
the  raid  closed  with  a  sharp  battle,  and  here  and 
there  a  gallant  head  was  laid  low,  the  soldiers 
said  that  nothing  in  the  course  of  the  whole 
march  had  so  affected  them  as  that  little  child 
forlornly  holding  himself  up  by  the  fence,  so 
unconscious  of  his  forsaken  fate,  pleased  amidst 
his  tears  at  the  gay  cavalcade  that  was  march- 
ing by  to  leave  him  to  starvation  and,  it  might 
be,  death. 

When  Kobcrt  Challen  saw  him  he  threw  the 
reins  over  his  horse's  neck  and  jumped  down. 
Chip  reached  out  his  hands  with  a  knowing 
look,  as  if  he  recognized  a  friend,  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  clasped  in  the  kindly  arms  and 
borne  along  in  safety.  It  was  dusk  before  they 
reached  any  house,  and  even  then  the  soldiers 
were  not  allowed  to  rest.  Orders  for  a  night 
march  were  received ;  but  Challen  found  time 
to  commend  his  little  charge  to  a  kind-looking 
Woman,  with  the  accompaniment  of  some  mon- 
ey and  the  promise  of  more.  Poor  little  Chip 
clung  in  terror  to  his  last  friend,  and  Challen 
felt  a  sharp  pang  as  he  unloosed  the  clasping 
hands  and  left  him  to  his  fate.  Yes,  weak  as 
it  may  seem,  something  like  a  tear  came  to  his 
eyes  as  he  left  that  negro  baby.  I  believe  he 
could  not  have  felt  more  if  the  child  had  been 
white  as  a  snow-drift. 

The  recreant  Milly  Mo  was  once  more  seen. 
It  was  higlmoon.  The  golden  light  infiltrated 
through  rippling  leaves  poured  its  splendor  on 
the  ranks,  and  made  a  glittering  to  a  distant 
stream.  With  faces  set  and  pale  they  came 
now — for  there  was  a  rumor  that  the  enemy  lay 
concealed  in  the  shelter  of  that  bridge — and  a 
sharp  firing  soon  quickened  horse  and  rider  as 
if  they  were  one.  The  pieces  were  soon  in  po- 
sition, and  answered  with  sharp  and  significant 
response  to  the  enemy's  challenge.  Then  the 
clear  air  was  shattered  with  quick  cries,  the 
thunder  of  the  guns,  curses,  groans.  Robert 
Challen,  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  was  aware 
of  two  scenes  in  the  shifting  panorama  that 
could  never  be  forgotten.  The  negroes,  new  to 
the  chances  of  war,  were  wild  with  terror,  ex- 
pecting, if  taken,  to  be  certainly  hung,  as  prom- 
ised by  their  gentle  masters ;  so  they  plunged 
frantically  into  the  water  on  every  side  to  ford 
the  creek  below  the  place  where  the  enemy  was 
hidden.  The  shrieks  of  the  women  and  their 
woeful  faces  amidst  the  seething,  struggling 
crowd,  the  hissing  shot  that  fell  among  them 
giving  to  some  in  a  moment  God's  peace  in- 
stead of  torment,  was  pitiful  to  behold.  But 
more  pitiful  than  death  was  the  blank  despair, 
rigid  and  stony  as  death,  but  not  so  peaceful, 
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which  came  upon  those  who  fell  prisoners  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  Some  who  had  followed 
the  raid  through  all  its  weary  course,  with  the 
hope  of  freedom,  lost  all  hope  now.  One  who 
had  given  all  for  that  hope,  even  her  own  flesh 
and  blood,  found  the  illusion  vanish  in  the  sul- 
phurous smoke.  Yes ;  Milly  Mo  stretched  out 
frantic  hands,  her  great  pathetic  eyes,  where 
hope  lay  dead,  aimlessly  wandering  in  their 
gaze,  her  quivering  lips  vainly  trying  to  syllable 
her  child's  name.  Had  she  staked  her  child — 
nay  more,  her  soul's  salvation — in  that  child- 
forsaking,  God-forsaking  sin,  for  the  sake  of 
freedom,  and  lost?  Ay,  it  may  be  lost,  because 
of  the  sin;  for  the  noble  end  does  not  justify 
the  vile  means  with  the  Eternal  God. 

When  next  Robert  took  Posey's  fresh  lit- 
tle hand  in  his  he  said,  "I  have  come  back 


without  the  laurels,  Posev ;  I  haven't  even  a 
bird." 

"Ah  yes!    But  Captain  Meade  was  with  us 
last  night,  and  we  know  all  about  vou,  Sir." 
"All  my  failings?" 

"Yes;  he  said,  for  a  steady,  reliable,  truly 
courageous  fellow,  give  him  you.  But,  Rob- 
ert," she  continued,  nestling  closer  to  him  as 
she  spoke,  "I  believe  I  love  you  better  for  tak- 
ing up  that  forlorn  little  negro  baby  in  your 
arms  and  carrying  him  to  a  place — better  than 
for  any  thing  else.  I  shall  always  believe  aud 
maintain  that  the  bravest  are  the  tenderest. 
You  must  get  that  child  some  time." 

"So,  Miss  Posey,  you  despise  my  laurels, 
which  have  been  growing  rapidly  for  the  last 
few  moments,  and  prefer  a  'Chip.'" 

"  Even  so,  Robert,  and  I  want  that  very  'Chip' 
)  for  my  wedding  present." 
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UNITED  BTATE& 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  9th  of  June.  It  in- 
cludes tho  surrender  of  tin;  remaining  armies 
of  the  Confederacy,  the  capture  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  late  Gonfe  h-rat.*  C.a  «  rm;u  ii*.  and 
furnishes  indications  of  the  policy  <  :  th"  a  dminb- 
tration  of  I'rc-ddcnt  Johnson. 

Tin  surrender  of  Johnston's  army  took  place  on 
the  2Gth  of  April,  not  on  th  :  29  th,  a*  crroimuslv 
printed  in  our  fat  Kccord.  General  Johnston  stat-s 
that  on  that  day  the  returns  showed  that  his  whole 
force  of  infantry  and  artillery,  present  and  absent, 
was  70,510,  only  18,578  being  present,  of  whom 
11.179  were  effective,  beeidei  which  there  ware 

2000  or  3000  cavalry.  Twenty  days  before  (April 
G)  Sherman  estimated  that  Johnston  had  with  him, 
"well  in  hand."  85,0  0  infantry  a:id%rtillery,  and 
from  GOiK)  to  lo.d  i  i  ,  u  airy.  In  th-  interval" three- 
fourths  of  his  army  had  scattered.  Many  of  tl.< 
however,  t  ame  back  and  took  the  prescribed  parole. 
The  whole  number  paroled  by  General  Ilartsutf 
was  fully  JO. 000;  among  these  w  ere  "  General*'' 
Johnston  and  Beauregard  ;  '•  Lieutenant-generals'' 
Hardee,  Stewart,  and  S.  D.  Lee;  "Major-Gener- 
als" Lomax,  Butler,  Drown,  Hoke,  Cheatham, 
Loring,  Wahhal,  Anderson,  Hill,  and  Stevenson, 
with  t'aeir  respective  stall's;  aud  Hear  -  Admiral 
S  mines,  having  tlie  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 
Betides  the  foregoing,  the  surrender  of  John-ton 
included  those  of  all  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
which  were  made  by  the  various  ofiicers  actually  in 
command  of  ditferent  portions.  Johnston,  in  an- 
nouncing to  his  army  the  terms  of  surrender,  said 
that "  the  object  of  the  convention  is  pacification,  to 
the  extent  of  the  authority  of  the  commanders  who 
made  it.  Events  in  Virginia,  which  broke  even- 
hope  of  success  by  war,  imposed  on  its  General  the 
duty  of  sparing  the  blood  of  this  gallant  army,  and 
saving  our  country  from  further  devastation,  and 
our  people  from  ruin."  In  his  farewell  address,  he 
exhorted  his  soldiers  to  "discharge  the  obligations 
of  good  and  peaceful  citizens  to  the  powers  as  well 
as  you  have  performed  the  duties  of  soldiers  in  the 

field."  General  Sherman,  in  his  report,  presents 

an  elaborate  and  wholly  successful  justification  of 


his  coune  in  entering  upon  the  convention  with 
John-ton,  which  was  disavowed  by  the  Govcrn- 
Mi'  nt.  The  essential  |*>ints  are  that  in  their  first 
interview  Johnston  acknow  ledged  that  the  Confed- 
erate cause  was  lost,  and  that  every  life  sacrificed 
aft'  r  Is  e's  Mirrend'-r  was  the  highest  possible  crime  ; 
that  the  terms  granted  to  ls?c  were  magnanimous; 
but  that  he  wished,  in  addition,  sonic  general  con- 
cessions that  w  ould  ruable  him  to  control  his  follow- 
ers until  they  conld  be  got  back  to  the  neighborhood 
of  their  homes,  thereby  saving  North  Carolina  from 
the  devastation  which  would  result  from  turning 
th''  in- u  loos.-  ,-md  unprovi  led,  and  by  the  pursuit 
of  tic  -e  m -att-  l'  1  1  odies  through  the  State.  All  of 
Sin  rman's  gem  r.d-  were  in  fa\  or  of  his  granting,  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  such  concessions.  At  tho 
next  nu  t  ting  John-ton  Ntbfled  him  that  he  had 
r  to  di-ban  \  ;dl  the  ( 'onfederate  armies,  as  well 
as  thosf  under  his  (,w  n  immediate  command.  What 

he  <  .p.-  i  dly  dr.  i  '•'  1  wa-  that  the  Mat'--  wo  ,ld  be 

dismembered  and  deprived  of  any  politic  al  exist- 
ence, aud  that  the  absolute  disarming  of  his  men 
would  1  a\  .  th.-  South  |>owcrless  and  exposed  to  tho 
depredations  of  assassins  and  robbers.  Sherman 
believed  that  in  granting  concessions  which  would 
provide  against  these  evils  he  was  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  of  the  President;  and  w  hen,  in 
the  midst  of  the  negotiations,  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  murder  of  Lincoln,  he  saw  no  good  rea- 
son to  change  his  course,  but  thought  to  manifest 
his  respect  for  his  memory  by  following,  in  a  caso 
where  the  interests  of  living  millions  were  con- 
cerned, the  policy  which  he  thought  Lincoln  would 
have  approved,  or  at  hast  not  rejected  w  ith  disdain. 
In  any  case,  he  adds,  '"The  memorandum"  was  ex- 
pressly, on  its  very  face,  '*amere  basis  for  reference 
to  the  President,  to  enable  him,  if  he  chose,  at  one 
blow  to  dissipate  the  power  of  the  Confederacy  which 
had  threatened  the  national  safety  for  years.  It 
admitted  of  modification,  alteration,  and  change. 
It  had  no  appearance  of  an  ultimatum,  and  by  no 
false  reasoning  can  it  be  construed  into  a  usurpa- 
tion of  powers  on  my  part."  General  Sherman 
speaks  indignantly  of  the  harsh  manner  in  which 
this  basis  was  set  aside  by  the  Government,  con- 
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trasting  it  with  the  conduct  of  Grant,  who,  having 
been  ordered  to  direct  military  movements,  kept  the 
operations  in  the  hands  of  Sherman;  gave  him  the 
honor  of  concluding  the  final  negotiations  with 
Johnston,  and  of  receiving  his  surrender.  "  There," 
says  Sherman,  "was  surrendered  to  us  the  second 
great  army  of  the  so-called  Confederacy ;  and  al- 
though undue  importance  has  been  given  to  the  so- 
Called  negotiations  which  preceded  it,  and  a  rebuke 
and  public  disfavor  cast  upon  me  wholly  unwar-  I 
ranted  by  the  facts,  I  rejoice  in  saying  that  it  was  I 
accomplished  without  further  ruin  and  devastation 
to  the  country ;  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life  to  : 
the  gallant  men  who  had  followed  me  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Atlantic ;  and  without  subjecting 
brave  men  to  the  ungracious  task  of  pursuing  a 
fleeing  foe  who  did  not  want  to  fight.  As  for  my- 
self, I  know  my  motives,  and  challenge  the  instance 
during  the  last  four  years,  when  an  armed  and  de- 
fiant foe  stood  before  mo,  that  I  did  not  go  in  for  a 
fight ;  and  I  would  blush  for  shame  if  I  had  ever 
insulted  or  struck  a  fallen  foe.  I  still  adhere  to  my  | 
then  opinions,  that  by  a  few  general  concessions —  i 
1  glittering  generalities' — all  of  which  must  and  will 
be  conceded  to  the  organized  States  of  the  South, 
then  would  not  be  this  day  an  armed  battalion  op- 
posed to  us  within  the  broad  area  of  the  dominions 
Of  the  United  States." 

This  report  was  dated  on  the  9th  of  May.  Sher- 
man could  not  then  know  how  near  the  "time  was 
when  no  army  of  the  Confederacy  shouldcxist.  Five  \ 
days  before,  though  the  tidings  had  not  yet  arrived, 
General  Richard  Taylor — commonly  known  as  Dick 
Taylor  —  surrendered  to  General  Canby  all  "the 
forces,  munitions  of  war,  etc.,  in  the  Department 
of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  East  Louisiana."  The 
negotiations  for  this  surrender  took  place  at  Citron  -  , 
elle,  Alabama,  on  the  4th  of  May.  The  terms  were 
essentially  the  same  as  those  accorded  to  Johnston : 
officers  and  men  to  be  paroled  until  duly  exchanged 
or  otherwise  released  by  the  United  States;  officers 
to  give  their  individual  paroles ;  commanders  of 
regiments  and  companies  to  sign  'paroles  for  their 
men  ;  arms  and  munitions  to  be  given  up  to  the 
United  States ;  officers  and  men  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes,  and  not  to  be  molested  so  [ 
long  as  they  kept  their  paroles,  and  obeyed  the  laws 
where  they  rc-ide,  but  persons  resident  in  Northern 
States  not  to  return  without  permission ;  officers  to 
be  allowed  to  retain  their  side-arms,  private  horses, 
and  baggage ;  horses,  the  private  property  of  en- 
listed  men,  not  to  be  taken  from  them,  but  they  to 
be  allowed  to  retain  them  for  private  purposes  only  : 
as  was  to  be  expected,  every  horse  worth  any  thing 
was  shown  to  be  private  property.  This  surrender 
virtually  involved  that  of  the  Confederate  vessels 
blockaded  in  the  Tombigbee  Liver.  These,  num- 
bering twelve,  were  formally  given  up  at  the  same 
time  to  Admiral  Thacher,  of  the  Western  Gulf 
Squadron. 

Thus  before  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  May 
the  entire  Confederate  force  east  of  the  Mississippi 
had  been  formally  surrendered.  But  beyond  the 
great  river,  in  Western  Louisiana  and  Texas,  was 
a  large  rebel  force  under  General  E.  Kirby  Smith. 
The  war  had  hardly  reached  this  vast  region,  and  ( 
the  general  result  there  had  been  unfavorable  to  the 
Union  cause.  The  country  was  ill  adapted  for  the 
advance  of  an  invading  army.  Smith  was  report- 
ed  to  have  from  20,000  to  50,000  or  even  80,000 
men;  To  these,  it  was  thought,  might  be  added  all 
the  Southern  population  who  should  refuse  to  ac- 


cept the  terms  of  surrender  given  to  Lee,  Johnston 
and  Taylor.  It  was  thought  that  an  irregular  war- 
fare might  be  waged  there  for  years,  until  the  en- 
ergies of  the  Union  should  be  worn  out.  By  the 
20th  of  April  Kirby  Smith  had  learned  of  the  sur- 
render of  Lee's  army.  From  his  head-quarters  at 
Shreveport  he  addressed  on  the  21st  a  flaming  gen- 
eral order  to  his  troops  : 

"  Soldiers  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Army,"  he  said,  "the 
crisis  of  our  revolution  is  at  hand.  Great  disasters  have 
overtaken  us.  The,  army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  our 
Commander-in-Chief  are  prisoners  of  war.     With  you 

rest  the  hopes  of  our  natiou  You  possess  the  means  of 

long  resisting  invasion.  You  have  hopes  of  succor  from 
abroad.  Protract  the  strupgle,  and  you  will  surely  receive 
the  aid  of  nations  who  already  deeply  sympathize  with 
you.  The  great  resources  of  the  Department,  its  vast  ex- 
tent, the  numbers,  discipline,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
army,  will  secure  to  our  country  terms  that  a  proud  peo- 
ple can  with  honor  accept,  and  ma)',  under  the  providence 
of  God,  be  the  means  of  checking  the  triumph  of  our  en- 
emy, and  securing  the  final  success  of  our  cause." 

Five  days  later,  when  the  tidings  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Lincoln  had  arrived,  a  mass  meeting  as- 
sembled at  Shreveport.  Among  those  present  were 
Kirby  Smith,  Price,  and  Buckner,  with  a  brace 
of  nominal  Governors,  Allen  of  Louisiana,  and 
Reynolds  of  Missouri.  Colonel  Flournoy  delivered 
an  oration  eulogizing  Booth,  and  comparing  him 
with  Brutus,  the  slayer  of  Ca-sar.  Just  two  days 
before,  April  24,  a  great  war  meeting  was  held  at 
Houston,  Texas,  whereat  GcneralJ.  BankheadMa- 
gruder  made  a  speech.  To  this  Magruder  the  Con- 
federacy owed  much.  His  obstinate  defense  of  the 
lines  at  Yorktown,  four  years  before,  had  saved  the 
Confederacy.  At  the  Houston  meeting  Magruder 
declared  that  he  was  not  at  all  discouraged  at  the 
present  position  of  affairs ;  he  would  at  all  events 
"rather  be  a  Camanche  Indian  chief  than  bow  the 
knee  to  Yankeedom."  A  week  thereafter  the  citi- 
zens of  Washington  Count}',  Texas,  submitted  to 
Magruder  a  proposition  that  every  white  male  over 
the  age  of  thirteen  years  should  be  called  into  the 
army ;  that  every  male  slave  should  be  brought  in 
with  his  master ;  and  that  every  white  female  should 
be  provided  with  arms.  Magruder  thought  the  plan, 
with  sundry  amendments,  worthy  of  his  cordial  sup- 
port. Plans  and  resolutions  of  this  sort  were  rife  in 
Texas  late  in  April  and  early  in  May.  At  a  meet- 
ing in  Richmond  County,  on  the  8th  of  May,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  "to  the  80,000  veteran 
soldiers  now  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  we 
ought  to  add  at  once  80,000  new  recruits,  and  at  least 
30,000  negro  auxiliaries;  and  that  with  this  force, 
well-fed  and  well-clothed,  and  under  the  protection 
of  God  and  the  leadership  of  Smith  and  Magruder, 
we  can  not  be  conquered  in  Texas."  Smith's  head- 
quarters were  in  the  Red  River  region.  His  force, 
evidently  much  less  than  had  been  supposed,  was 
wasting  away  by  desertion,  and  received  few  acces- 
sions from  across  the  Mississippi.  On  the  23d  of 
May  he  sent  officers  to  General  Canby,  at  Baton 
Rouge,  to  negotiate  terms  of  surrender ;  these  were 
agreed  upon  on  the  26th — General  Buckner,  whose 
surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  in  February,  1862,  was 
the  first  of  the  great  series  of  Unions  victories,  be- 
ing one  of  the  commissioners  for  Smith.   The  terms 

were  the  same  as  those  accorded  to  Taylor.  The 

last  action  in  the  war  appears  to  have  been  a  skir- 
mish, on  the  13th  of  May,  near  Brazos,  in  Western 
Texas.  Colonel  Barret  had  two  days  before  set  out 
from  Brazos  to  seize  a  rebel  camp  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, and  to  secure  horses  and  cattle.  The  camp 
was  seized,  but  before  a  return  could  be  effected 
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Slaughter,  the  Confederate  commander  of  the  dis-  I 
trict,  made  an  attack  upon  the  party,  and  drove  it 
back  to  Brazos,  with  a  loss  of  from  10  to  16  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  50  or  GO  prisoners.  Slaughter 
reports  that  he  killed  and  wounded  30,  and  captured 
80,  his  own  loss  being  four  or  five  severely  wounded. 

Jefferson  Davis,  having  left  Richmond  on  the  2d 
of  April,  issued  on  the  oth  his  Danville  proclama- 
tion declaring  that,  if  forced  to  abandon  Virginia, 
he  would  soon  return,  repeated  the  declaration  at 
various  other  places,  but  linding  that  Johnston  must 
surrender,  he  set  off  southward  from  North  Caro- 
lina, escorted  by  a  large  cavalry  force,  and  having 
with  bun  a  considerable  amount  of  specie.  Leav- 
ing the  neighborhood  of  Raleigh  about  the  2f"»th  of 
April,  the  company,  among  whom  were  Breckin- 
ridge, Benjamin,  Treidmlm,  and  Keagan.  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  pushed  on  rapidly,  outstrippim: 
Stoncman's- force,  which  was  at  the  beginning  cloM 
upon  them.  We  catch  glimpses,  more  or  less  au- 
thentic, of  them  at  Charlotte.  South  Carolina,  on  the 
25th,  where  Davis  made  a  speech  reiterating  hit 
purpose  soon  to  return  at  the  head  of  a  largo  army  ; 
at  Yorkville  on  the  28th ;  at  IWelton,  in  Central 
Georgia  on  the  oth  of  May.  Hut  h  I  <  i  them  and 
the  Mississippi  lay  Wilson's  cavalry,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Macon.  They  were  dispersed  s() 
as  to  guard  every  avenue  of  escape.  The  party  with 
Davis  now  appears  to  have  broken  up;  the  greater 
portion  of  the  specie  was  divided  among  the  mili- 
tary escort,  which  scattered.  The  members  of  the 
Cabinet  Med  by  dill'erent  routes.  There  rein  line  1 
with  Davis  only  his  own  family,  some  members  of 
his  personal  stall",  and  iVstmaMcr-t icneral  Keagan. 
This  small  company  now  he.ided  toward  the  nu-t, 
moving  slowly,  and  with  evident  unci  rtainty, 
through  tin*  pine-woods  of  the  region.  On  the 
7th  Colonel  Harden,  of  the  First  Wisconsin,  struck 
the  trail  of  Davis,  who  had  only  five  wagons  and 
three  ambulance*.  Harden  soon  met  Colonel  I'ritch- 
ard,  of  the  Fourth  Michigan,  with  I'iO  picked  nu  n 
and  horses.  Harden  followed  the  trail,  \\ ! i i  1 . • 
Pritchard  pushed  on  by  a  different  route  to  inter- 
cept the  fugitives  at  Irwinville.  He  reached  this 
place  at  midnight  on  the  Oth.  and  learned  that  D.n  is 
was  encamped  two  miles  out  of  town.  H< 
light  l'ritohard  had  quietly  surrounded  the  camp. 
Harden  meanwhile  had  followed  the  trail  until  it 
became  undistinguishahle  in  the  darkness.  1! 
then  encamped,  as  it  proved,  within  two  miles  of 
the  fugitives.  Before  daylight  he  v.  n  lin  on 
the  march,  lie  had  hardly  g"ue  a  n  i!  •  when  he. 
encountered  Pritchard's  pickets,  who  fired  upon  his 
men;  the  lire  was  returned,  each  party  thinking 
the  other  to  be  enemies.  Two  of  the  Michigan 
regiment  were  killed,  one  wounded,  and  four  of  the  1 
WfaCQBiin  regiment  wounded,  before  the  error  was 
discovered.  The  tiring  aroused  the  pur>ued,  who 
found  themselves  surrounded.  A  woman  came  1 
from  one  of  the  tents,  and  asked  that  the  females 
within  might  have  time  to  dress.  This  was  grant-  I 
ed.  In  a  short  time  three  persons,  apparently  wo- 
men, appeared  at  the  entrance  to  the  tent.  One,  I 
who  seemed  quite  infirm,  had  cn  a  long  cloak,  a 
shawl  muffled  over  the  face,  and  a  tin  kettle  upon 
tile  arm.  The  others  asked  that  their  poor  old  mo-  1 
ther  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  spring  for  water. 
A  sharp-eyed  trooper  detected  a  pair  of  heavy  boots 
below  the  cloak.  After  a  scene  somewhat  various- 
ly described,  the  person  was  arrested,  and  proved  to 
be  Jefferson  Davis.  The  whole  company,  collat- 
ing of  Davis,  wife,  niece,  and  children.  Keagan,  and 


a  few  persons  of  no  special  note,  were  captured, 
brought  to  Macon,  thence  taken  to  Hilton  Head, 
whence  they  were  sent  by  steamer  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe. With  them  were  Alexander  II.  Stephens,  late 
Vice-Presidant,  who  had  been  arrested  at  his  resi- 
dence, and  Clement  C.  Clay,  once  United  States 
Senator  from  Alabama,  afterward  Confederate  Sen- 
ator, and  subsequently  one  of  the  Confederate 
agents  in  Canada.  Not  long  ago  Clay  returned  to 
the  South.  He  is  one  of  those  charged  by  the 
l'n  sul,  nt's  pro<  lam  ition  of  May  "_'  with  complicity 
in  the  plot  to  murder  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  a  reward  of 
"'  was  off  red  for  his  apprehi  nsion.  He  sur- 
rendered himself  voluntarily  to  General  Wilson, 
being,  he  Mid,  "confident  of  my  entire  vindication 
from  so  foul  an  imputation  upon  the  full  and  impar- 
tial trial  which  I  expect  to  receive." 

The  Grand  Jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  23d  of  May  brought  in  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  1  >avis  for  treason.  The  bill,  which  i<  couch- 
ed in  the  most  vcrbo.se  legal  phraseology,  would  oc- 
cupy quite  two  pages  of  this  Kecord.  Its  substance 
is.  that  "Jefferson  Davis,  late  of  the  County  of 
Henrico,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  yeoman.  I><  ing 
an  inhabitant  and  resident  within  the  Tinted  States 
of  America,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his 
eyes.  |, nt  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  devil,"  etc.,  "on  the  first  day  of  June, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  at  the  County  of  Henrico  aforesaid, 
in  the  Mate  of  Virginia  aforesaid,  with  force  and 
arms,  unlawfully,  falsely,  maliciously,  and  traitor- 
ously, did  compass,  imagine,  and  intend  to  raise, 
levy,  and  carry  on  war,  insurrection,  and  rebellion 
against  the  said  I'nited  States  of  America.''  and 
that  thereafter,  "  to  w  it,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  July, 
in  tli**  year  of  our  Ford  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  the  insurgents  and  false  traitors,  to 
the  number  of  twenty  thousand  persons  and  up- 
ward," in  obedience  10  the  order  of  JeflhliOn  Davis, 
who  was  recognized  as  their  lend  r  did,  "  with  drums 
and  colors,  with  horses,  mules,  ambulances,  and 
wagon",  with  cannon,  muskets,  carbines,  pistols, 
swords,  cutlass.s,  powder,  shot,  -hells,  cartridges, 
percussion-caps,  bullets,  and  with  other  warlike 
v,  cap  'lis  and  with  provision**,  t.,  wit:  Hour,  corn- 
meal,  pork,  bacon,  beef,  beans,  and  other  provi- 
sions, pro\  id  d,  supplied,  and  furnished  by  the  said 
Jefferson  Davis  attack,  assault,  and  make  war 
up  n  a  certain  fort  of  the  I'nited  States  of  America 
ealh  1  Fort  Stevens,"  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  did  kill  and  v.ound  some  five  hundred  of  the 
troops  of  the  I'nited  States  and  other  persons, 
stripped  of  legal  verbiage  and  circumlocution,  this 
Grand  Jury  merely  indicted  Davis  for  the  invasion 
of  the  District  in  July,  1864.  It'  he  is  tried  under 
this  indictment,  the  trial  will  take  place  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  w  hose  next 
session  is  in  September.  Meanwhile  he  remains  in 
close  custody  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

Several  persons  charged  with  complicity  in  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln,  the  attempted  murder  of 
Seward,  and  the  proposed  killing  of  Johnson  and 
Grant,  have  been  on  trial  at  Washington  before  a 
military  court,  presided  over  by  General  Hunter. 
J.  Wilkes  Booth  was  charged  as  principal,  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  George  N.  Sanders,  Beverly  Tucker, 
Jacob  Thompson,  Clement  C.  Clay,  William  C. 
deary,  and  other  Confederate  agents  in  Canada, 
as  instigators  of  the  crime.  The  trial  commenced 
on  the  10th  of  May,  and  was  conducted  in  secret 
for  three  days.    During  this  time  the  main  evi- 
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donee  against  Davis  and  the  agents  resident  in  Can- 
ada was  brought  forward.  The  principal  witness 
was  Sanford  Conovcr,  who  represented  himself  as 
a  native  of  New  York,  but  resident  in  South  Caro- 
lina when  the  rebellion  broke  out.  He  was  con- 
scripted into  the  army,  but  detailed  as  a  clerk  in 
the  War  Office,  and  afterward  sent  to  Canada  on 
special  service,  where  he  was  in  the  confidence  of 
Thompson  and  the  other  Confederate  agents.  He 
was  also  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  claims  to  have  furnished  information  which 
led  to  the  frustration  of  several  plots.  He  was  also 
engaged  as  bearer  of  dispatches  between  the  agents 
in  Canada  and  the  authorities  at  Richmond,  but 
previously  to  delivering  them  placed  them  in  the 
bandfl  of  the  Government  at  Washington.  His 
testimony,  if  it  is  to  be  believed,  clearly  shows  that 
all  the  parties  named  were  engaged  not  only  in  the 
plot  for  murder,  but  in  plots  to  burn  the  cities  of 
the  North,  destroy  the  Croton  Water-works  at  New 
York,  introduce  yellow-fever  into  the  country  by 
means  of  infected  clothing  brought  from  Nassau, 
and  so  on.  He  was  confirmed  by  James  B.  Merrit, 
a  physician  in  Canada.  Roth  swore  positively  that 
the  assassination  was  a  matter  of  common  conver- 
sation, and  that  they  knew  Booth  and  Payne  to  be 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  rebel  agents.  Much 
incidental  testimony  bearing  upon  the  subject  was 
introduced  during  the  whole  course  of  the  trial. 
We  have  already  noted  that  nearly  all  of  the  agents 
in  Canada  expressly  deny  any  connection  with  or 
knowledge  of  the  plot,  and  that  Clay  has  surren- 
dered himself  for  personal  trial. 

After  the  first  three  days  the  trial  was  held  in 
public.  The  persons  actually  on  trial,  with  the 
specific  charges  against  them,  are  these :  Louis 
Payne,  the  attempt  to  murder  Mr.  Seward  and  oth- 
ers; David  C.  Harold,  assisting  Booth  in  the  assas- 
sination of  the  President,  and  aiding  his  escape ; 
Edward  Spangler,  an  attache  of  Ford's  Theatre, 
aiding  Bootli  in  the  act,  and  assisting  him  to  es- 
cape from  the  theatre ;  J.  W.  Atzcrott,  design  to 
murder  Vice-President  Johnson  ;  Michael  O'Lough- 
lin,  design  to  murder  General  Grant;  Samuel  Ar- 
nold, Samuel  Mudd,  and  Mary  Surratt,  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  some  or  all  the  others  in  carrying  out 
their  designs,  and  in  concealing  them  after  its  com- 
mission. Against  Payne,  whose  true  name  is  said 
to  be  Powell,  formerly  of  Florida,  the  evidence  is 
clear.  He  is  positively  identified  as  the  person  who 
made  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Seward.  His  counsel 
merely  put  in  a  plea  of  "moral  insanity."  The 
case  against  Harold  is  equally  clear.  He  waited 
for  Booth  outside  the  theatre,  accompanied  him  in 
his  flight,  and  was  taken  with  him.  The  defense 
in  his  case  is  that  he  was  a  foolish  youth  of  twenty- 
three,  vain  of  being  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of 
Booth,  ready  to  follow  him  every  where,  but  too 
silly  and  trifling  to  have  been  intrusted  with  the  se- 
cret of  the  plot.  Spangler  was  shown  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  general  servant  to  Booth,  taking  care  of  his 
horse,  and  doing  errands  for  him.  The  evidence  is 
strong  that  he  directly  aided  Booth  to  make  his  es- 
cape from  the  theatre  after  the  murder.  "With  re- 
spect to  the  others  the  evidence  thus  far  is  less  def- 
inite. The  main  points  against  Mudd  are  that  he 
was  personally  acquainted  with  Booth  before  the 
murder,  and  that  he  set  his  leg,  knowing  who  he 
was,  and  then  aided  him  to  escape.  Against  Mrs. 
Surratt,  the  chief  points  are  that  Booth,  Payne,  and 
Atzerott  were  more  or  less  intimate  at  her  house, 
and  that  when  Payne  came  there  after  the  attempt 


upon  Mr.  Seward,  she  denied  knowing  him.  It  also 
appears  that  her  son  John  II.  Surratt,  who  has  not 
been  arrested,  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  plot. 
The  proof  against  Arnold  and  Atzerott  appears  to 
be  less  definite.  But  of  this  we  can  not  pronounce 
positively  until  the  close  of  the  trial. 

The  policy  of  the  Administration  toward  individ- 
uals in  the  lately  insurgent  States  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  President's  proclamation  of  amnest}', 
of  the  29th  of  May.  It  refers  to  Lincoln's  amnesty 
proclamations  of  December  8,  18G3,  and  March  2G, 
1864 ;  states  that  many  persons  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion  had  failed  to  take  the  benefits 
then  offered  ;  that  many  who  had  thereby  been  just- 
ly deprived  of  all  claims  to  amnesty  were  now  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  amnesty  and  pardon.  It  then 
proceeds  to  declare  that : 

To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  may  be  restored,  and  that  peace, 
order,  and  freedom  maybe  re-established,  I,  Andrew  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States,  do  proclaim  and  de- 
clare that  I  hereby  grant  to  all  persons  who  have  directly 
or  indirectly  participated  in  the  existing  rebellion,  except 
as  hereinafter  excepted,  amnesty  and  pardon,  with  restora- 
tion of  all  rights  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  and  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  legal  proceedings  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  confiscation  of  property  of 
persons  engaged  in  rebellion  have  been  instituted ;  but  on 
the  condition,  nevertheless,  that  every  such  person  shall 
take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
thenceforward  keep  and  maintain  said  oath  inviolate,  and 
which  oath  shall  be  registered  for  permanent  preservation, 
and  shall  be  of  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  to  wit: 

"I,  ,  do  solemnly  swear, or  affirm,  in  presence 

of  Al  mighty  God,  that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
I  Union  of  the  States  thereunder,  and  that  I  will,  in  like 
'  manuer,  abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  laws  and 
proclamations  which  have  been  made  during  the  existing 
rebellion  with  reference  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  so 
j  help  me  God." 

The  following  classes  of  persons  are  excepted  from  the 
benefits  of  this  proclamation: 

1.  All  who  are  or  shall  have  been  pretended  civil  or  dip- 
lomatic officers,  or  otherwise  dome>tic  or  foreign  agents, 
of  the  pretended  Confederate  Government. 

2.  All  who  left  judicial  stations  under  the  United  States 
to  aid  the  rebellion. 

3.  All  who  shall  have  been  military  or  naval  officers  of 
said  pretended  Confederate  Government  above  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  array  or  lieutenant  in  the  navy. 

4.  All  who  left  seats  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
[  to  aid  the  rebellion. 

5.  All  who  resigned  or  tendered  resignations  of  their 
commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  to 
evade  duty  in  resisting  the  rebellion. 

6.  All  who  have  engaged  in  any  way  in  treating  other- 
wise than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of  war  persons  found  in  the 
United  States  service  as  officers,  soldiers,  seamen,  or  in 
other  capacities. 

7.  All  persons  who  have  been  or  are  absentees  from  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion. 

8.  All  military  and  naval  officers  in  the  rebel  service 
who  were  educated  by  the  Government  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  or  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy. 

9.  All  persons  who  held  the  pretended  offices  of  Gov- 
ernors of  States  in  insurrection  against  the  United  States. 

10.  All  persons  who  left  their  homes  within  the  juris- 
diction and  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  passed 
beyond  the  Federal  military  lines  into  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion. 

11.  All  persons  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  upon  the  high 
seas,  and  all  persons  who  have  made  raids  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada,  or  been  engaged  in  destroying  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  upon  the  lakes  and  rivers 
that  separate  the  British  Provinces  from  the  United  States. 

12.  All  persons  who,  at  the  time  when  they  seek  to  ob- 
tain the  benefits  hereof  by  taking  the  oath  herein  pre- 
scribed, are  in  military,  naval,  or  civil  confinement  or 
custody,  or  under  bonds  of  the  civil,  military,  or  naval  au- 
thorities or  agents  of  the  United  States  as  prisoners  of  war, 
or  persons  detained  for  offenses  of  any  kind  either  before 
or  after  conviction. 

13.  All  persons  who  have  voluntarily  participated  in  said 
rebellion,  and  the  estimated  value  of  whose  taxable  prop- 
erty is  over  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
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14.  All  person.?  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  amnesty  as 
prescribed  in  the  President's  proclamation  of  December  8, 
a.d.  1SG3,  or  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  since  the  date  of  said  proclamation,  and 
who  have  not  thenceforward  kept  and  maintained  the  same 
inviolate. 

Provided,  that  special  application  may  be  made  to  the 
President  for  pardon  by  any  person  belonging  to  the  ex- 
cepted classes,  and  such  clemency  will  be  liberally  extend- 
ed as  may  be  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States. 

This  proclamation,  as  far  as  the  sixth  class  of 
exceptions,  is  nearly  in  the  words  of  Lincoln's  am- 
nesty proclamations ;  the  remaining  exceptions  are 
additional.  It  makes  also  no  mention  of  Lincoln's 
suggestions  for  the  reorganization  of  State  Govern- 
ments in  the  insurgent  States.  The  policy  of  Mr. 
Johnson  in  respect  to  these  is  indicated  in  another 
proclamation,  also  issued  on  the  29th  of  May,  in  re- 
lation to  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  It  recites 
that  the  Constitution  the  United  States  guaran- 
tees to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  protection  against  invasion  and  domestic 
violence— that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  he  faithfully  executed — that  the 
rebellion  has  deprived  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
of  all  civil  government— that  therefore,  in  order  to 
enable  the  loyal  people  of  the  State  to  organize  a 
State  Government,  William  YV.  Holden  i<  appointed 
Provisional  Governor,  whose  duty  it  shall  ho  as 
earlv  possible  to  make  regulations  enabling  the 
loyal  citizens  of  the  State  to  elect  delegates  to  a 
Convention  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Constitu- 
tion. No  person  to  he  a  delegate,  or  to  vote  for 
delegates,  unless  he  shall  have  taken  the  oatli  re- 
quired in  the  proclamation  of  amnesty,  and  shall 
also  he  a  voter  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
existing  before  the  date  of  the  act  of  secession  ;  this 
Convention,  or  the  Legislature  to  he  thereafter  as- 
sembled, to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  elei  I  n 
and  the  eligibility  of  persons  to  hold  office — "a 
power  the  people  of  the  several  States  composing 
the  Federal  Union  have  rightfully  exercised  from 
the  origin  of  the  Government  to  the  present  time." 
The  military  and  naval  authorities  are  directed  to 
assist  the  Provisional  Governor  in  carrying  this 
proclamation  into  effect,  and  in  no  way  to  binder 
the  loyal  people  of  the  State  from  thus  organizing 
a  State  Government.  The  heads  of  the  different 
Departments  of  the  General  Government  arc  direct- 
ed to  put  into  operation  the  laws  of  thr*  United  States 
pertaining  to  their  departments.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  appoint  collectors  of  taxes  and 
customs  ;  the  Postmaster-General  to  establish  postal 
routes  and  appoint  postmasters,  the  preference  to 
he  given  to  loyal  residents  of  the  State ;  hut  if  none 
BUch  are  found  in  any  district,  then  persons  from  j 
other  States  to  be  appointed ;  the  District  Judge  ' 
to  hold  courts,  and  the  Attorney-General  to  bring 
suits  for  confiscation  and  sale,  and  so  on.  This  proc- 
lamation wholly  ignores  the  existence  of  the  rebel 
State  Government,  and,  moreover,  impliedly  de- 
fines the  position  of  the  Administration  in  respect 
to  the  status  of  the  freedmen.  They  can  not  vote 
for  delegates  to  the  Convention ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  this  body  thus  chosen  will  accord  to 
them  the  right  of  suffrage. 

For  some  months  serious  apprehensions  were  felt 
in  consequence  of  the  Stonewall,  a  powerful  iron- 
clad ram.  The  vessel  was  built  at  Bordeaux  for 
the  Danish  Government;  but  not  having  been  fin- 
ished in  time  was  not  accepted,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  Confederates,  equipped  and  sent  to  sea  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Thomas  J.  Page,  once  of 


the  United  States  Navy,  known  as  commander  of 
the  La  Plata  Expedition,  and  as  the  author  of  a 
valuable  work  describing  that  expedition.    She  was 
fully  iron-clad,  bore  two  70-pound  and  ono  300- 
pound  gun.  and,  moreover,  was  provided  with  a  for- 
midable ram.  She  was  reported  to  have  great  speed. 
For  some  time  she  lay  in  the  Spanish  port  of  Fer- 
rol,  watched  from  a  neighboring  port  by  the  United 
States  Steamers  Niagara  and  Sacramento.    An  ac- 
tion was  expected  when  she  should  put  to  sea.  In 
smooth  water  it  was  thought  she  would  be  an  ovcr- 
match  for  her  antagonists.    At  length  she  put  to 
sea  and  reached  the  port  of  Lisbon,  followed  by  the 
American  steamers.    She  was  ordered  to  leave  in 
I  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  Niagara  and  S  icram'nto 
!  were  obliged  by  maritime  law  to  remain  in  port 
'  until  she  had  twentv-four  hours'  start.    Owing  to 
,  a  misunderstanding  our  vessels  were  tired  upon  from 
.  the  Portuguese  fort,  but  amends  were  made.  The 
I  Stonewall  stood  across  the  Atlantic,  reached  Nas- 
sau, and  then  stenmed  for  Havana.    Here  she  found 
j  tidings  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
Page  delivered  his  vessel  to  the  Spanish  authorities 
M  on  deposit"  lor  whom  it  might  concern.  The  Stouc- 
WaM  has  been  claimed  by  the  United  States. 

Measures  arc  being  taken  to  reduce  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  the  public  expenditures  to  the  limits 
of  what  will  probably  be  for  some  time  the  peace 
establishm  nt. 

The  military  divisions,  as  organized,  are — (1.)  ITie 
Atlantic,  inch. ding  the  Departments  of  the  Fast, 
Pennsylvania,  Middle  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina:  to  he  commanded  by  General  Meade; 
head-quarters  at  Philadelphia. — ('-•)  Tkt  VlVftafl/jpi, 
including  the  Departments  of  Ohio,  the  Northwt  -t, 
Missouri,  Arkansas:  to  be  commanded  by  General 
Sherman;  head -quarters  at  St.  Louis. — (:!.)  '/'/,< 
Ttniussce,  including  the  Departments  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Flor- 
ida :  to  be  commanded  by  Central  Thomas;  head- 
quarters at  Nashville. — (1.)  The  Svuthuest,  includ- 
ing Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona: 
to  be  commanded  by  General  Sheridan  ;  head-quar- 
ters at  New  Orleans. — (5.)  The  Pacifies  to  be  com- 
manded by  G  ral  Hailed; ;  head-quarters  at  San 
Francisco. 

I'.y  an  order,  dated  June  G,  all  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  depots  at  the  North,  upon  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  arc  to  lie  discharged,  except  officers  of 
the  army  above  the  grade  of  captain,  and  of  the 
navy  above  that  of  lieutenant,  and  those  who  have 
graduated  at  the  Military  or  Naval  Academy,  and 
those  who  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  held 
commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
States.  The  commanders  of  the  prison  depots  are 
to  discharge  each  day  as  many  of  the  prisoners  as 
can  be  included  in  the  rolls  properly  made  out,  be- 
ginning with  those  who  have  been  longest  in  con- 
finement and  those  who  have  the  farthest  to  go. 
Transportation  to  be  furnished  to  released  prisoners 
to  the  nearest  accessible  point  to  their  homes  by 
steamboat  or  rail.  After  their  release  those  who 
desire  may  take  the  oath  of  amnesty.  When  the 
privates  and  lower  officers  have  been  discharged, 
regulations  will  he  issued  in  respect  to  the  discharge 
of  officers  above  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  army  or 
lieutenant  in  the  navy. 

The  entire  amount  of  public  debt  on  the  31st  of 
May  is  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
have  been  $2,035,205,753;  the  interest  upon  which 
is  >124,638,874 — about  one  half  payable  in  gold, 
\  the  remainder  in  lawful  money. 


THE  victorious  armies  have  marched  home  and 
into  history.  The  two  days'  review  at  the  end 
of  May  was  a  spectacle  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  saw  it  or  did  not  see  it.  It  belonged 
to  that  series  of  events  for  which  there  is  no  prece- 
dent, because  there  was  never  before  a  continental 
and  triumphant  republic.  Like  every  remarkable 
occurrence  in  these  remarkable  days  of  ours,  the 
disbanding  ef  the  armies  of  the  East  and  West,  and 
their  quiet  absorption  into  the  mass  of  the  people, 
is  a  spectacle  which  adds  another  illustration  to  the 
extreme  practicability  of  a  popular  government. 
Usually  the  return  of  a  victorious  army  is  dreaded 
by  its  country  somewhat  as  its  advance  is  by  the 
enemy,  and  governments  provide  other  wars  to  cm- 
ploy  it.  But  our  men  are  citizens  who  have  been 
defending  their  own  rights.  It  is  their  own  gov- 
ernment they  have  been  maintaining.  The  en- 
deavor to  represent  the  Government  as  a  power  dif- 
ferent from  the  people  and  dangerous  to  their  liher- 
ties  has  failed  several  times  during  the  war,  and 
will  always  fail  so  long  as  the  broadest  base  of  the 
Government  is  jealously  guarded.  And  nothing  is 
more  honorable  to  human  nature,  nothing  so  fully 
vindicates  the  wisdom  of  our  institutions  and  the 
faith  which  supports  them,  than  that  during  this 
civil  war,  of  which  the  event  seemed  sometimes 
doubtful,  there  has  not  been  even  the  suspicion  of 
a  desire  upon  the  part  of  any  popular  General  to 
seize  power  or  to  dictate  to  the  authorities.  In-  , 
deed,  in  the  only  instance  in  which  such  a  whisper 
was  breathed  the  suggestion  was  known  to  come  | 
from  the  politicians  who  surrounded  the  General, 
and  not  from  himself. 

The  review  itself  was,  according  to  all  reports,  a 
noble  sight.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which, 
often  baffled,  at  last  struck  the  crowning  blow  of 
the  war,  and  the  Army  of  the  West,  whose  history 
is  immortal,  poured  through  the  Capital  amidst  the 
shouts  and  exultation  of  thousands  of  spectators, 
and  marched,  with  the  inspiring  clash  and  peal  of 
martial  music,  before  the  President,  the  Lieutcn- 
ant-General,  and  the  notable  civilians  all  the  day. 
The  Western  army  had  with  them  the  spoils  of  war. 
Large  red  roosters  and  fighting-cocks  tied  on  to  the 
backs  of  mules.  Cows,  donkeys,  and  goats  came 
also.  The  army  moved  as  if  Washington  were  but 
a  village  upon  the  road  of  its  march  through  Geor- 
gia or  the  Carolinas.  The  critical  spectators  thought 
they  observed  that  the  Western  men  were  of  finer 
physique  and  more  entirely  American,  and  the  East- 
ern of  a  stricter  military  drill.  The  slouched  hat 
was  worn  by  officers  and  men  of  the  West ;  the 
French  kepi  by  the  more  showy  Eastern  officers. 
Sherman  himself,  the  hero  of  the  magnificent  cam- 
paign which  the  Richmond  papers  said  was  merely 
the  flight  of  an  arrow  through  the  air — but  which 
literally  pierced  the  rebellion  to  the  heart — was  sa- 
luted with  the  grandest  acclamation.  History  will 
rank  him  with  the  really  great  soldiers.  His  men 
are  very  proud  of  him — how  could  they  help  it? — 
and  if  for  a  moment  there  was  wonder  at  his  arrange- 
ments with  Johnston,  there  is  no  man  now  so  poor 
as  to  doubt  his  sincerity  or  question  his  patriot- 
ism. 

It  would  have  been  pleasant  if,  with  the  other 


heroes,  the  eager,  proud  crowd  could  have  seen 
General  Thomas,  the  soldier  who,  by  indomitable 
tenacit}',  saved  the  day  at  Chickamauga  and  de- 
stroyed the  rebel  army  before  Nashville.  But  he 
was  on  duty  elsewhere. 

As  the  armies  passed  it  must  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  forget — as  in  reading  of  the  spectacle  we 
constantly  remember — the  disbanding  of  the  arm}' 
of  the  Revolution.  The  soldiers  at  the  review 
are  only  a  part  of  the  men  now  in  arms,  yet  they 
were  about  two  hundred  thousand.  Since  the  war 
began  there  have  been  many  more  than  a  million  in 
the  armies.  During  the  Revolution,  as  we  learn 
from  Professor  G.  W.  Greene's  lately  published  and 
very  interesting  volume  upon  the  Revolution,  there 
were  altogether  in  service  but  231,791  regulars  of 
the  Continental  army,  and  56,163  of  the  militia; 
and  the  sufferings  of  that  earlier  army  are  not  to 
be  described.  "During  the  first  winter  soldiers 
thought  it  hard  that  they  often  had  nothing  to  cook 
their  food  with  ;  but  they  found  before  its  close  that 
it  was  harder  still  to  have  nothing  to  cook.  Few 
Americans  had  ever  known  what  it  was  to  suffer  for 
want  of  clothing ;  but  thousands,  as  the  war  went 
on,  saw  their  garments  falling  by  piecemeal  from 
around  them,  till  scarce  a  shred  remained  to  cover 
their  nakedness.  They  made  long  marches  without 
shoes,  staining  the  frozen  ground  with  the  blood 
from  their  feet.  They  fought  battles  with  guns 
that  were  hardly  safe  to  bear  a  half  charge  of  pow- 
der. They  fought,  or  marched,  or  worked  on  in- 
trenchments  all  day,  and  laid  them  down  at  night 
with  but  one  blanket  to  three  men." 

Mr.  Greene  tells  us  that  the  condition  of  the  offi- 
cers was  scarcely  better  than  that  of  the  men. 
"They  too  had  suffered  cold  and  hunger;  they  too 
had  been  compelled  to  do  duty  without  sufficient 
clothing;  to  inarch  and  watch  and  fight  without 
sufficient  food.  We  are  told  of  a  dinner  at  which 
no  officer  was  admitted  who  had  a  whole  pair  of 
pantaloons,  and  of  all  the  invited  there  was  not  one 
who  did  not  fully  establish  his  claims  to  admission." 

The  treatment  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution  by 
the  Continental  Congress  was  unworthy  the  fame 
of  that  body  which  Lord  Chatham  so  loftily  praised 
to  Dr.  Franklin.  The  army  was  disbanded  stealthi- 
ly, "as  if  the  nation  were  afraid  to  look  their  de- 
liverers in  the  face.  All  through  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1783  furloughs  were  granted  freely,  and 
the  ranks  gradually  thinned.  Then  on  the  18th  of 
October  a  final  proclamation  was  issued  fixing  the 
3d  of  November  for  their  absolute  discharge.  On 
the  2d  of  November  Washington  issued  his  final 
orders  to  his  troops  from  Rocky  HilL  near  Prince- 
ton. On  the  3d  they  were  disbanded.  There  was 
no  formal  leave-taking.  Each  regiment,  each  com- 
pany went  as  it  chose.  Men  who  had  stood  side 
by  side  in  battle,  who  had  shared  the  same  tent  in 
summer,  the  same  hut  in  winter,  parted  never  to 
meet  again.  Some  still  had  homes,  and  therefore 
definite  hopes.    But  hundreds  knew  not  whither  to 

go  For  a  few  days  the  streets  and  taverns  were 

crowded.  For  weeks  soldiers  were  to  be  seen  on 
every  road,  or  lingering  bewildered  about  public 
places,  like  men  who  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
themselves.    There  were  no  ovations  for  them  as 
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they  came  back,  toil-w  orn  before  their  time,  to  the 
places  which  had  once  known  them  ;  no  ringing  of 
bells ;  no  eager  opening  of  hospitable  doors.  The 
country  was  tired  of  the  war ;  tired  of  the  sound  of 
dram  and  fife;  anxious  to  get  back  to  sowing  and 
reaping,  to  buying  and  selling,  to  town  meetings 
and  general  elections." 

These  were  the  veterans  of  one  of  the  most  glo- 
rious and  important  wars  in  the  progress  of  the 
race.  Yet  the  men  who  were  so  unhandsomely 
suffered  to  depart  from  the  service  were  also  grudg- 
ingly paid  when  they  were  released.  "  Their  claims 
were  disputed  inch  by  inch.  Money  which  should 
have  been  given  cheerfully  as  a  righteous  debt 
was  doled  out  with  a-reluctant  hand  as  a  degrading 
charity." 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  this  melancholy  page 
of  the  historian  to  the  newspaper  of  to-day  and  read 
that  the  men  who  have  received  the  jubilant  ovation 
of  the  review  are  not  only  to  be  paid  in  full  ami  at 
once,  as  the  most  sacred  of  national  debts,  but  that 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  w  ill  he  made  to  employ 
them  by  preference  in  the  public  oiliccs  for  which 
they  may  he  litted,  while  private  persons  will  ben 
in  mind  the  same  just  and  generous  puqx>se.  In- 
deed there  is  no  f<>rgctfuliu\»s  of  the  soldier- to-day. 
The  sense  of  their  vital  service  to  the  country  is 
universal  and  commanding,  'i  hey  will  be  honored 
heroes  while  they  live,  and  our  children  shall  be 
proud  that  we  cherished  them. 

It  is  not  easy  even  yet,  although  the  victors  have 
returned  and  arc  disbanded,  fully  to  comprehend  that 
the  war  is  over  and  the  country  saved.  Hut  it  is  so, 
and  the  living  and  the  dead  are  joined  in  a  glorious 
remembrance.  Hon  many  an  eye  must  have  grown 
dim  swimming  in  tears  as.it  gazed  upon  the  splen- 
did pageant,  because  of  the  brave  ami  beautiful  who 
had  shared  the  peril  and  the  long,  long  douht  and 
struggle,  but  not  the  triumph  of  victory  and  return  ! 
The  victory  is  won  ;  the  country  saved  ;  but  at  w  hat 
inestimable  cost!  Four  years  ago  Theodore  Win- 
throp  fell  at  Great  Bethel,  on  a  summer  morning, 
and  those  who  loved  him  learned  that  war  had  l>c- 
gun.  Three  years  ago  on  a  winter  evening  Joseph 
Curtis  sank  dead  from  his  horse  at  Fxederil  klbwft 
and  Theodore  l'arkman  perished  at  Kingston  on  an 
autumn  day.  Two  years  ng;o  on  a  soft  midsummer 
night  Robert  Shaw  fell  on  the  rampart  of  Wagner, 
and  was  "  buried  with  his  niggers."'  Sight  months 
ago  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Charles  Lowell  died 
at  Cedar  Creek  in  the  very  shock  of  victory.  They 
were  five  only,  all  young,  and  the}'  gave  gladly  for 
us  all  that  makes  life  dear  and  beautiful.  Yet  how 
many  as  young  and  brave  and  beloved  as  they  have 
died  like  them,  and  like  them  are  remembered  and 
mourned?  They,  too,  let  us  believe,  smile  still 
above  us,  and  bend  over  us  with  serene  joy  in  this 
happy  time.  Let  their  sweet  memory  hallow  our 
jubilee!  Let  us  take  care  that  our  lives  are  wor- 
thy their  glorious  deaths! 


Hebe  is  one  last  letter  from  the  field : 

"  In  Bitouac,  Soctiiside  Railroad,  April  —,  1S65. 

"Dear  Easy  Chair, — "Welcome  me,  I  pray  thee. 

"  I  am  not  come  to  show  you  the  last  cantos  of  my  im- 
mortal epic;  nor  to  curse  you  for  not  printing  the  out- 
pourings of  a  broken  heart,  done  in  verse  and  addressed  to 
the  'False  One,'  nor  yet  again  to  upbraid  you  for  publish- 
ing the  poem  of  Toots  on  the  'Pleasure  of  Nothing.'  I 
have  no  light  sketches,  nor  heavy  essays :  no  '  Millinery 
Tales,'  and  no  lame  feet  for  inspection,  save  those  caused 
by  a  march  of  twenty  miles. 

"  Surely  you  will  welcome  me. 


14 What  may  my  business  be  with  this  department? 
Listen  and  learn. 

"I  always  had  a  very  respectable  opinion  of  you,  Mr. 
Easy  Chair.  You  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  sensible  fellow 
with  a  'fatal  facility'  for  using  a  pen  ;  I  have  held  to  this 
opinion  through  thick  and  thin  even  when  assured  by  the 
stately  Miss  Julia  Johnstone  that  your  style  was  vulgar, 
and  by  my  airy  little  friend,  Rose  llosewater,  that  you 
hadn't  a  spark  of  sentiment  in  your  great  uglv  soul. 

'-Without  coinciding  in  the  opinions  of  either  of  these 
ladies,  I  am  bouud  to  admit  that  I  have  lost,  to  some  de- 
gree, my  respect  for  you. 

uIt  happened  on  the  3d  day  of  April,  a.d.  1SG5,  quite 
early  in  the  morning,  probably  before  you  were  up. 

"It  happened  thuswise: 

11  On  the  night  of  April  '2d  I  was  appointed  officer  of  the 
guard — you  know  what  that  is,  don't  you?   My  regiment 
j  made  one  scale  in  Grant's  anaconda — we  garrisoned  Fort 
1  Stedman  (why  don't  the  papers  spell  it  right  ?>. 
I     "For  three  days  we  had  lived  in  a  shower  of  shot  and 
shell.    '  Cannon  to  right  of  us,'  etc.    W'c  slept  very  little, 
but  cheering  news  from  all  parts  of  the  lines  kept  us  I  ake- 
ful  and  alert.    At  about  one  o'clock  I  saw  a  light.    1  Ltd  I 
been  a  New  York  fireman  I  should  probably  have  given  the 
alarm.    I  am  Dot  a  fireman,  so  I  watched  the  blaze  which 
|  'slowly  reddened  and  grew  bigger.'    I  knew  full  well 
,  where  it  came  from.    J't  tn  tbunj  was  on  fire,  and  (lie  ene- 
my emcualinij  it. 

"  1  say,  1  "a-v  (  hair,  were  you  over  so  happy  that  you 
looked  solemn,  and  stood  stock-still,  anil  lost  y<>ur.-elt"  iu 
wonder  at  how  you  could  be  so  happy? 

"  Yen,  do  you  say  ?  Then  let  ine  tell  you  you  never  had 
such  g'w>d  c  iu«e  fur  it  as  those  weary  soldiers  who  beheld 
the  fullness  of  the  harvest  the  seed  whereof  they  had  sowed 
nine  months  and  fifteen  days  before. 

'•  Hy-nnd-by  two  mortar-shells,  like  great  fiery  tear- 
drop", fell  into  our  lines  and  then  all  was  silent. 

''  I  have  seen  soldiers  laugh  death  in  the  teeth  and  grow 
merry  on  the  battle-field.   Bnt  these  same  men  were  quiet 
:  now. 

"White  Hope  and  red  Victory  walked  in  the  shadow 
of  that  April  twilight,  and  we  bent  lowly,  ami  held  our 
peace,  and  whispered  not  even  our  heart-beatings  that 
said,  'The  day  of  your  salvation  is  conic.' 

"Put  oh!  there  was  another  scene  when  the  sun  rose 
and  we  marched  into  the  town.  When  we  i-nw  the  old  flag 
lloating  on  the  court-house  and  greeting  our  eyes  m  ev«  ry 
turn  then  we  cheered — how  we  cheered  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  tell  you — only,  for  your  sake,  I  am  glad  it  didn't  occur 
in  front  of  r  certain  building  in  Franklin  Square,  h  cause 
the  concussion  would  have  broken  the  window -panes,  and 
that  plate-glass  i*  valuable,  you  know. 

"'  The  reliable  gentleman'  informs  me  that  one  man 
|  threw  his  hat  so  high  that  it  lodged  on  the  spire  of  the 
'  principal  church. 

ltAnd  after  the  first  burst  of  joy  was  over  we  looked 
around  a  little  more  calmly.    And  we  saw  pale,  ragged 
children  begging  for  hard-tack,  and  care-worn  women,  j>re- 
,  maturely  old,  with  the  great  lines  of  grief  drawn  heavily 
on  their  sorrowful  faces.  Nor  were  these  all.   Here,  there, 
J  every  where,  we  were  welcomed  by  the  negroes.  They 
I  stood  on  the  cornors  and  sung,  'Glory  Hallelujah!' — they 
I  bowed  respectfully  and  laughed  boisterously  ;  and  one  old 
man,  whose  black  face  and  white  head  attracted  my  at- 
tention, raised  his  withered  hand  reverentially  and  said, 
'God  be  praised !  dis  am  de  second  coming  of  de  Lord  1' 

"And  while  enjoying  the  glory  of  this  victory  I  be- 
thought me  of  tfaoefl  who  knew  nothing  of  it  save  what 
newspaper  correspondents  told  them,  and  I  thought  of  you 
as  one  of  them,  and  pitied  you,  and  pity  breeds  contempt, 
and — in  the  language  of  Captain  Jack  13unsby — 'hence.' 

UC." 


The  Easy  Chair  has  received  the  following  note, 
apparently  from  the  conductor  of  whom  he  spoke  in 
the  March  number.  The  note  is  without  date  or 
address : 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  Easy  Chair  and  1  Old  Stock,'  in 
the  March  and  May  numbers  of  IIarper\*,  do  not  quite  get 

at  the  motives  and  1  smartness'  of  Mr.  C  in  informing 

the  conductor  of  an  exchange  of  tickets  between  Mr.  A  
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and  Mr.  B  ou  the  evening  train  between  Springfield 

and  Boston. 

"  The  train  is  advertised  as  express  to  reach  Boston  at  a 
certain  hour.  The  time  is  as  short  as  it  is  considered  safe 
to  run  the  train ;  consequently  delays  occasioned  by  letting 
off  passengers  at  way-stations  can  not  be  regained.  Now 

Ml*.  C  Uvea  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  knows  (by 

experience)  that  one  additional  stop  to  let  off  a  passenger 
costs  him  the  loss  of  the  horse-cars  for  an  hour,  if  not  for 
the  night,  and  he  must  pay  three  or  five  dollars  for  a  car- 
riage or  go  to  a  hotel  for  the  night.  Mr.  C  is  as  anx- 
ious to  reach  his  home  as  the  passenger  from  Albany  is 
to  have  the  train  stopped,  that  he  may  be  with  his  family. 

Mr.  C  informs  the  conductor  of  the  trick,  and  the  train 

is  not  stopped.    Mr.  C  ,  ivhose  case  is  hut  one  of  many 

on  the  train,  reaches  the  station  and  his  home  without 
the  loss  of  patience  or  money. 

44  Now,  Mr,  Easy  Chair,  was  it  not  proper,  and  really  an 
net  of  kindness  to  others  and  of  justice  to  himself,  in  Mr. 
C  ,  if  he  saw  any  imposition  practiced  on  the  conduct- 
or and  on  the  rights  of  himself  and  his  fellow-passengers, 
to  thwart  the  success  of  4 such  innocent  strategy?' 

14  By  this  view  of  the  affair  it  seems  to  me  that  the  scales 
are  turned,  and  it  was  4  mean'  for  the  pretended  New  York 
passenger  to  delay  the  train  and  to  gain  his  point,  not  only 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  C  ,  but  of  many  others. 

"The  peremptory  order  to  stop  the  train  to  let  off  pas- 
sengers from  New  York  only  regulates  the  whims  and 
small  power  of  the  conductor. 

''Perhaps,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  if  you  should  happen  on  that 
train  again,  you  may  meet  the  fate  of  the  man  that  struck 
'Billy  Patterson;'  and  if  your  correspondent  had  no  fears 
that  the  withdrawal  of  his  patronage  would  be  fatal  to  the 
existence  of  Harper's  Monthly  he  might  be  tempted  to  or- 
der that  not  another  number  be  sent  to  the 

"Conductor." 

The  reply  to  such  a  statement  is  obvious.  If  the 
time  allotted  for  running  the  train  is  so  short  that 
safety  does  not  permit  the  delay  necessary  to  drop 
a  passenger  at  a  way  station,  it  is  as  criminal  to 
stop  to  drop  a  passenger  from  New  York  as  from 
Albany.  Yet  "Conductor"  says  that  the  -whims 
and  small  power  of  the  conductor  are  regulated  by 
a  peremptory  order  to  let  off  passengers  from  New 
York  only.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the 
time  does  allow  stoppages,  or  that  any  stoppage 
whatever  is  perilous.  For  if  on  Monday  evening 
the  train  is  not  endangered  by  stopping  to  drop  a 
passenger  from  New  York,  it  can  not  risk  much  on 
Tuesday  evening  by  stopping,  let  us  say  at  the  same 
time  and  the  same  place,  to  drop  one  from  Albany. 
Such  a  "  peremptory  order"  is  the  height  of  folly,  for 
which,  of  course,  the  conductor  is  not  responsible. 

What  the  fate  of  the  man  who  struck  Billy  Pat- 
terson might  have  been  if  he  had  ever  been  discov- 
ered, we  do  not  know.  But  certainly  "  Conductor" 
ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  the  Easy  Chair 
for  having  elicited  the  fact  that  the  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  New  York  passengers  is  not  a  caprice 
of  the  conductor,  but  is  a  regulation  of  the  Company. 

How  the  incident  itself  strikes  others  has  been 
seen  in  one  light  in  the  communication  of  "  Old 
Stock,"  in  the  May  number.  In  the  following  note 
it  may  be  seen  in  another : 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Easy  Chair: 

44  Your  March  number  contained  a  deserved  expose  of 
an  act  of  meanness  perpetrated  in  a  Boston  train,  com- 
pelling a  passenger  to  travel  four  miles  in  the  cold,  or  re- 
main away  from  his  family  all  night.  What  sort  of  spirit 
could  his  fellow-passenger  possess  to  derive  i^leasxire  in  the 
discomfiture  of  a  stranger,  inoffensive  to  him,  when  no 
personal  benefit  could  revert  to  himself  or  to  the  Com- 
pany ? 

"The  readers  of  your  May  number  may  be  hardly  less 
disposed  to  approve  the  apology  of  a  defender,  whose  rea- 
soning you  very  properly  condemn,  than  the  conduct  of 
his  client.    The  justification  he  assumes  is  that  the  pas- 
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senger  who  tendered  the  exchanged  New  York  ticket  was 
guilty  of  a  sort  of  constructive  falsehood,  and  adds,  that  if 
'such  moral  obliquities  are  condoned  by  Easy  Chairs  and 
other  censors,  our  few  existing  ideas  of  moral  right  or 
wrong  will  be  obliterated.' 

''Perhaps  the  actor  and  his  apologist  may  find  in  the 
following  incident,  related  to  me  a  few  years  ago,  a  theme 
for  disquisition  on  the  difference  of  moral  duty  and  mean- 
ness conveyed  in  the  story : 

"On  a  stormy  afternoon,  some  years  ago,  one  Of  the 
Sound  steamers,  with  a  number  of  Boston  passengers 
grouped  around  the  gangway-plank,  was  about  throwing 
off  her  hawser  to  depart  from  the  pier,  when  a  somewhat 
belated  passenger,  leading  a  child  of  some  six  years  old  by 
one  hand,  while  his  opposite  arm  held  an  infant,  rushed 
upon  the  plank  while  it  was  being  drawn  aboard.  By 
some  accident  the  eldest  boy  let  go  his  hold  on  his  father's 
hand,  slipped,  and  fell  over  into  the  rushing  tide  beneath. 
The  parent's  natural  impulse  was  to  jump  in  after  the 
drowning  one,  to  rescue  him  from  a  watery  grave.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost  to  him ;  but  he  held  on  his  other 
arm  the  infant  child.  Instantaneously  reaching  out  his 
child  to  the  group  which  stood  by  the  guard,  he  exclaimed, 
'Hold  the  baby,  for  God's  sake!  I'm  a  good  swimmer, 
and  will  save  my  boy — only  take  my  child  till  I  come 
back!'  Not  one  of  the  passengers  stepped  forward  to 
proffer  their  protection,  but  several  to  whom  the  almost 
frantic  father  directly  appealed  turned  aside  and  walked 
off  I  The  innate  promptings  of  their  selfish  natures  sug- 
gested to  their  minds  the  chances  of  being  saddled  with 
a  troublesome  responsibility,  if  the  father  lost  his  own  life 
in  trying  to  save  his  drowning  boy's. 

4'  The  boy's  life  was  Providentially  saved  by  a  passing 
boatman,  and  restored  to  his  relieved  parent's  embrace. 
That  parent's  withering  words  and  looks  dispersed  from 
his  sight  those  selfish  souls  for  the  rest  of  that  trip. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  do  you  believe  that  one  among 
ten  thousand  of  your  readers  could  be  found  who  would 
not  agree  with  me  that  if  the  actor  in  the  Boston  Railroad 
joke,  or  trick,  and  his  defender,  had  been  present  at  the 
steamboat  accident  they  would  also  have  shunned  the 
'  responsibility  ?'  Respectfully, 

"  PvEUCEN  EOTTGHWRUSKLE." 

The  Easy  Chair  is  of  Mr.  Roughwrinkle's  opinion, 
and  he  will  certainly  be  glad  if  the  little  discussion 
which  his  comment  upon  the  scene  in  the  car  has 
produced,  helps  to  remind  himself  and  other  travel- 
ers that  in  every  company  there  is  some  eye  watch- 
ing and  some  mind  judging,  and  that  if  we  are  self- 
ish and  foolish  our  conduct  does  not  escape  censure, 
whether  it  gets  into  print  or  not. 


The  public  events  of  the  Spring  have  superseded 
in  interest  all  the  lesser  and  local  topics.  The  op- 
era peeped  feebly  after  the  sad  vacation  following 
the  murder,  and  expired.  The  theatres  have  lan- 
guished. The  concerts  have  been  remarkably  few. 
General  Sheridan  shot  like  a  meteor  through  the 
city.  General  Sherman  came  and  was  saluted  by 
the  hearts  of  all  true  men.  In  the  opening  of  the 
month  the  anniversary  week  was  celebrated  with 
unusual  vigor,  although  it  is  clear  that  its  import- 
ance is  declining.  The  most  interesting  meeting 
was  that  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
which  discussed  the  question  of  its  dissolution. 
There  was  a  final  and  radical  difference  of  opinion, 
and  the  result  was  the  Avithdrawal  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Executive  Committee  who  have  been  really 
the  Society,  and  the  election  of  a  new  one.  Mr. 
Garrison,  the  President,  wras  the  leader  of  the  dis- 
solving party.  He  and  his  friends  stepped  out,  and 
his  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  Phillips,  who  thought 
the  object  of  the  Society  not  yet  accomplished. 

The  debate  was  very  earnest ;  bnt  it  was  evident 
that  the  decision  of  each  side  was  fully  made.  In- 
deed Mr.  Garrison  simply  stated  the  grounds  of  his 
action,  making  no  appeal  nor  argument.    His  po- 
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sition,  in  a  word,  was,  that  as  Slavery  was  now 
practically  abolished,  the  further  work  in  regard 
to  the  colored  people  could  be  more  effectively  done 
in  concert  with  the  whole  country,  which  is  now 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  question.  The  leonine 
Frederick  Douglass,  with  sturdy  eloquence,  assert- 
ed that  there  was  a  great  anti-slavery  work  still 
to  do.  That  is  true  ;  but  he  seemed  to  forget  that 
the  whole  country  is  now  an  anti-slavery  society. 
Miss  Anna  Dickinson,  with  ringing  tremulous  ap- 
peal, besought  Mr.  Garrison  not  to  surrender  the 
banner  until  God  took  it  from  his  hands  and  told 
him  to  come  up  higher.  She  seemed  to  forget  that 
the  American  people  had  taken  it  out  of  his  hands 
and  told  him  to  come  with  them.  Mr.  Garrison, 
Mr.  Quincy,  Mr.  Gay,  and  others,  of  the  ancient 
leaders  of  the  enterprise,  are  evidently  persuaded 
that  while  it  was  very  wise  in  Columbus,  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  to  cross  the  unknown  Atlantic  in 
a  caravel  of  thirty  tons,  it  is  wiser  in  the  passen- 
ger of  to-day  to  take  a  steamer  of  a  thousand.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  friends  suspect 
the  steamer.  Didn't  the  caravel  make  the  voyage  ? 
Why,  then,  desert  it  now ?  Perhaps  the  steamers 
passengers  will  wish  to  stay  in  port,  to  hug  the 
shore,  to  go  to  the  Gulf,  to  Labrador,  to  Symmee's 
Hole — who  knows?  And  lure  is  our  little  craft  — 
have  any  of  her  crew  the  heart  to  forsake  her  ? 
Besides,  we  shipped  for  the  voyage,  and  have  we 
arrived?    Aro  we  not  still  at  sea? 

The  argument  was  adroit,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
reply,  carried  the  majority.  Hut  it  seemed  to  the 
Easy  Chair  a  victory  of  sentiment  merely.  The 
question  will  be  debated  in  every  aspect,  with  ev- 
ery variety  of  view  and  power  and  eloquence  and 
vitality,  upon  the  great  political  platform  of  the 
country  as  radically  as  upon  that  of  the  Society. 
Not  one  of  its  noblest  orators  may  not  now  say  ev- 
ery where,  aniLto  a  general  audience,  what  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  the  separate  congre- 
gation of  believers.  Whether  they  will  or  not,  they 
arc  merged  in  the  people.  Whether  they  allow  it 
or  not,  their  object  is  that  of  an  undoubted  hall",  if 
not  of  a  majority,  of  actual  voters  in  the  free  States. 
The  real  and  remote  source  of  the  great  river  that 
we  call  the  Mississippi  may  be  the  head-waters  of 
the  Missouri.  Put  that  stream  by  irresistible  law  s 
blends  its  crystal  current  with  others  apparently  less 
pure,  and  the  whole  mass  sweeps  resistless  onward, 
the  main  artery  of  the  continent.  The  clear  rill  of 
moral  feeling  in  this  country  is  now  mingled  with  a 
thousand  passions,  perceptions,  and  interests,  and  t  he 
whole  moves  on  united,  the  majestic  national  purpose. 


At  the  time  of  our  writing  the  most  conspicuous 
offender  ever  capitally  indicted  in  this  country  sits 
alone  in  a  spacious  casemate  of  Fortress  Monroe 
with  only  a  Bible  upon  his  table,  and  two  silent 
sentinels  watching  him  by  day  and  night.  Perhaps 
as  he  sits  there  or  paces  the  floor  he  remembers  the 
hapless  victims  of  Andersonville  and  Belle  Isle,  or 
recalls  the  long  horrors  of  the  war  which  has  smeared 
so  many  lovely  fields  with  blood.  In  the  terrible 
quiet  of  his  prison  does  he  ever  ask  himself  whether 
it  was  worth  while  to  dare  such  a  grievous  sorrow 
to  his  country  for  such  a  cause?  Does  he  ever 
argue  with  himself  that  even  if  the  theory  of  State 
Sovereignty  were  true,  it  was  not  wise  to  assert 
it  at  such  cost  of  misery,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
perpetuating  something  which  must  surpass  any 
conceivable  injustice  of  the  nation  toward  a  State? 
Has  he  never  learned  that  many  things  may  be 


lawful  which  are  not  expedient,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  most  prolonged  injustice  of  which  legal  re- 
dress is  hopeless  is  a  worse  oppression  than  the  rem- 
edy of  civil  war? 

Technically  he  is  a  political  prisoner.  As  such 
he  will  be  tried.  But  he  is  also  arraigned  before 
the  conscience  and  heart  of  his  faithful  fellow-citi- 
zens as  a  moral  criminal  of  the  worst  kind.  Even 
fanatical  candor  can  not  plead  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  systematic  horrors  of  the  Georgia  prisons — 
the  starving,  the  freezing,  the  slow  reduction  of 
human  beings  to  idiocy  by  exposure,  by  hunger,  by 
contact  with  filth  and  disease.  It  was  intended  to 
weaken  them  into  despair  and  submission,  and  it 
had  that  effect.  It  was  also  intended  to  compel  an 
exchange  of  sound  and  efficient  men  for  his  service, 
and  there  it  failed.  But  the  first  result  was  con- 
stant. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  note  written  in  pencil  from 
the  United  States  military  prison  at  Nashville  by 
an  honest,  industrious,  sober,  patriotic  neighbor  of 
the  Easy  Chair's,  who  has  been  a  faithful  soldier  of 
the  war  from  the  beginning.    He  says  that  he  was 
captured  before  Petersburg  last  August,  and  was 
sent  from  Bichmond  to  Salisbury.    There  he  and 
I  all  his  comrades — there  were  ten  thousand,  in  his 
I  estimate,  during  the  period  of  his  imprisonment — 
|  were  starved  and  starved  and  starved.    They  died 
and  died,  and  by  scores  and  hundreds  took  the  oath 
,  to  the  rebels  and  were  placed  in  their  ranks.  lie 
and  a  few  others  p  misted  as  long  as  he  could.  But 
hunger  and  weaknt  ss  and  horror  gradually  did  their 
work  and  he  succumbed.    Prom  August  until  April 
he  had  suffered  more  than  we  can  imagine,  and  then 
he  yielded.     He  was  pat  in  the  rebel  ranks,  ami 
arms  placed  in  his  hands  and  those  of  his  compan- 
I  ions,  about  half  an  hour  before  Sioneman  arrived. 
,  He  did  not  lire  a  shot  against  his  flag — none  of  them 
I  did — and  they  went  directly  over  to  Stoneman,  but 
j  as  coming  from  the  rebel  ranks  they  were  held  as 
prisoners. 

This  is  one  case,  sad  enough,  but  with  allevia- 
i  tions — one  case,  not  the  worst,  but  how  tragical ! 
V' t  th<  re  were  thousands  and  thousands  like  him 
who  suffered  all  that  he  suffered,  and  then  consumed 
with  loathsome  diseases,  with  broken  hearts,  with 
reeling  brains,  sank  into  convulsive  agonies  of  death, 
(  or  laughed  out  in  stark  madness,  or  driveled  slowly 
,  on  in  idiocy.    And  they  were  young  and  brave  and 
,  noble  men  who  vere  thus  treated.     They  were 
guiltless  of  every  crime,  and  had  done  nothing  hut 
■  defend  their  country.     At  home,  far  away  upon 
Western  prairies,  among  New  England  hills,  upon 
the  shores  of  the  lakes,  along  the  sea-coast,  mo- 
thers and  wives  and  daughters  sickened  with  the 
I  long  suspense,  the  horrible  suspicion.    Their  hair 
whitened,  their  eyes  grew  dim  with  hopeless  watch  - 
]  ing,  their  cheeks  thinned  with  acute  fear,  their 
,'  hearts  broke  also,  and  they  died  amidst  their  ap- 
.  palled  children.    So  awful  a  sorrow,  so  terrible  a 
suffering,  both  in  itself  and  in  what  it  occasioned, 
1  no  history  records.    And  it  was  the  crime  of  this 
man  who  now  sits  alone  with  his  Bible  and  the  silent 
sentinels  in  Fortress  Monroe. 

It  is  vain  to  plead  for  him  as  a  political  offender. 
The  war  was  little  compared  with  the  crimes  of 
the  war.  Over  the  graves  of  the  dearly  beloved,  shot 
dead  upon  the  battle-field,  we  can  hear  and  see  that 
political  differences  may  come  to  wrar.  But  over 
the  Golgothas  of  Millen  and  Andersonville — over 
the  spots  where  the  pens  stood  in  which  heroic  men 
were  treated  as  beasts  are  never  treated — we  call 
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murder  murder,  and  crime  crime ;  and  all  murders 
and  all  crimes  arc  less  black  than  these. 

Whatever  the  verdict  of  the  jury  may  be  upon  the 
charge  of  treason — whatever  the  punishment,  if  the 
accused  be  convicted  as  a  traitor — however,  in  case 
of  his  execution,  he  may  be  ranked  among  political 
victims,  the  verdict  of  every  generous  heart  and  of 
history  is  sure  against  this  man  as  a  criminal  not 
less  than  the  infamous  English  Jeffreys.  Viewed 
merely  as  a  political  leader,  his  whole  public  career 
is  unlighted  with  a  single  noble  action,  and  his 
speeches  will  be  vainlj'  searched  for  one  generous 
emotion.  If  his  infamy  in  history  will  be  singular, 
it  will  be  in  every  point  deserved.  The  same  kind 
of  gloomy  odium  that  settles  upon  the  name  of 
James  II.,  but  tenfold  deeper,  as  he  was  infinitely 
more  criminal,  will  gather  and  darken  around  that 
of  Jefferson  Davis. 


The  Academy  Exhibition,  as  we  supposed,  has 
been  constantly  thronged.  The  beautiful  new  build- 
ing, the  convenience  of  access,  and  the  delightful 
spring  weather  have  drawn  multitudes  to  the  corner 
of  the  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street; 
and  it  is  not  only  those  who  climbed  the  steps  who 
thanked,  the  artists  and  donors  to  the  Academy. 
For  beneath  the  steps  there  is  a  fountain  running 
by  night  and  day — a  beautiful  fountain,  and  full  of 
refreshment.  We  shall  be  surprised  if  the  hint  be 
not  taken,  and  a  system  of  such  way-side  blessings 
established  in  the  desert  of  the  city.  The  condition 
of  civilization  is  indicated  in  little  conveniences,  as 
the  perfection  of  an  artist  in  certain  delicate  de- 
tails. 

Of  the  pictures  we  said  something  last  month, 
and  ventured  the  remark  that  the  expression  of  the 
spectator's  opinion  is  practically  criticism.  The  val- 
ue of  it  will  much  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  opinion  is  expressed.  If  it  be  unkindly,  it  does 
little  good.  It  may  not  be  altogether  useless,  for 
men  are  often  benefited  by  very  rude  knocks ;  but 
if  you  say  to  an  artist,  "  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
picture  is  bad  in  drawing  and  in  color,"  and  show 
him  as  well  as  you  can  why  you  think  so,  he  can  tell 
from  what  you  sa}r  whether  you  really  know  what 
you  are  talking  about.  But  if  you  say  that  "No. 
3002  is  a  horrid  daub,"  he  is  merely  outraged,  and 
your  criticism  can  not  possibly  help  him. 

It  will  be  pleaded  by  Torquemada,  that  there  are 
some  pictures  which  reveal  not  only  utter  inanity 
in  themselves,  but  hopelessness  in  the  painter ;  and 
that  it  is  surely  not  worth  while  to  say  to  Smouch 
N.  A.,  who  is  now  fifty-nine  years  old,  and  has 
painted  worse  and  worse  from  year  to  yetfr,  that 
his  pictures  are  defective  because  they  are  false, 
and  weak,  and  foolish  in  every  conceivable  detail. 
"  What  can  be  made  of  Smouch  N.  A.  ?"  asks  Tor- 
quemada. "  He  positively  drivels  pictures.  It  is 
an  insult  to  the  other  men  to  treat  his  performances 
seriously."  Then  why  treat  them  at  all ?  If  yo u 
say  "  Smouch,  as  usual,  is  beneath  contempt,"  you 
succeed  in  exasperating  Smouch,  but  that  is  all. 
You  do  not  help  him  or  the  public.  If  the  rural 
friend  and  the  city  lounger  think  Smouch's  picture 
fine,  they  are  not  undeceived  by  reading  that  it  is 
contemptible.  Or  if  they  think  that  the  newspa- 
per must  of  course  know,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
work  is  contemptible,  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that 
any  writer  in  any  newspaper  may  say  the  same 
thing  with  the  meanest  intention  of  any  picture, 
and  so  vent  his  spite  upon  the  painter  by  making 
Rusticus  and  Cockney  regard  the  work  as  contempt- 


ible ?  If  you  stop  to  suggest  how  it  is  false,  you 
help  every  body  concerned. 

Then  what  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  same 
work  prevails  among  us  inexorable  critics.  There 
are  certain  pictures  in  this  exhibition  which  have 
been  most  highly  praised  by  some  of  us,  and  round- 
ly censured  by  others.  We  all  of  us  gave  more  or 
less  reasons  for  our  faith,  but  it  was  clear  that  some 
of  us  judged  from  a  certain  sentiment  suggested — 
others  from  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  color — others 
from  a  knowledge  of  drawing — others  from  pleasure 
in  the  subject — and  others  from  a  kindly  feeling  to- 
ward the  artist.  We  all  insist  that  the  artists  must 
stick  to  nature ;  but  then  we  all  differ  as  to  what 
nature  is,  or  how  far  and  in  what  manner  she  can 
best  be  represented  by  the  limited  mechanical  means 
of  art.  Shall  the  key  be  high  or  low  ?  Gerome  is 
a  good  painter;  so  is  Page.  Compare  the  white 
linen  drapery  in  A  Prayer  in  the  Desert"  with  any 
white  linen  drapery  in  Page's  portraits.  Which  is 
most  like  nature  ?  Which  of  the  two  artists  has  the 
sounder  theory  of  the  true  limitations  of  his  means  ? 

Yet,  with  all  this  difference  of  opinion,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  year's  criticisms  have  been  better 
and  more  independent  than  those  of  any  previous 
year.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  greater  reality  of 
feeling  developed  by  the  war.  We  have  grown 
more  sober,  perhaps,  and  less  patient  of  sheer  arti- 
ficiality. At  least,  let  us  hope  that  some  of  us  have. 
Certainly  there  has  never  been  such  universal  fault- 
finding as  we  have  had  on  all  sides.  And  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  a  proof  of  impartiality. 
The  spirit  of  the  fault-finding,  however,  has  not  been 
admirable.  Indeed,  when  we  have  not  been  roast- 
ing some  hapless  artist,  we  have  been  scoring  each 
other  over  the  artist's  back ;  and  we  advise  Mes- 
sieurs les  peintres  not  to  be  too  much  in  favor  with 
any  one  of  us  critics.  The  preference  will  draw 
the  fire  of  all  the  others.  Approval  creates  at  once 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between  the 
painter  and  his  critic,  and  the  enemy  wage  desper- 
ate war  upon  both  or  cither.  The  Easy  Chair  con- 
fesses that  he  has  favorites,  but  he  trembles  lest  his 
commendation  should  betray  them .  Yet  if  he  masks 
it,  and  clouds  it,  and  dilutes  it ;  if  he  balances  be  • 
tween  praise  and  censure,  he  beholds  in  imagination 
the  scornful  master  of  the  brush,  and  hears  him 
chanting  the  song  of  the  disdainful  poet  to  his  critic : 

uYou  did  late  review  my  lays, 

Rusty  Christopher; 
You  did  mingle  blame  and  praise, 

Fusty  Christopher; 
I  forgave  you  all  the  blame, 
I  could  not  forgive  the  praise, 

Musty  Christopher !" 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  way  of  critics  is 
like  that  of  transgressors.  Certainly  it  should  ap- 
pear that  the  criticism  of  paintings  ought  not  to  be 
conducted  with  the  solemnity  of  moral  censure. 
What  good  felloAvs,  honest,  amiable  men  these  are, 
wits,  too,  and  fathers  of  families,  who  can  not  paint 
a  good  picture,  and  who  can  not  even  write  poetry 
at  all !  Why  should  we  take  out  bell,  book,  and 
candle,  and  all  the  solemn  ecclesiastical  parapher- 
nalia, and  fall  to  ponderous  cursing  and  excommu- 
nication, as  his  awful  Holiness  the  Pope  curses  the 
Jews  on  Holy  Saturday?  How  Ruskin  fulminates 
against  Claude  Lorraine!  Does  any  body  enjoy 
those  lovelv  Arcadian  landscapes  any  less  ?  How 
the  fraternity  of  critics  sneered  at  Pre-Raphaelites ! 
Is  the  overpowering  tragedy  of  the  Huguenot  Lovers 
any  less  tender  and  exquisite  ? 
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tfMtor'i  ffrnuirr. 

IN  one  of  the  Dutcli  churches  in  a  rural  village 
on  the  Hudson  a  good  old  man  was  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  funeral  of  a 
highly-respected  citizen.  As  is  customary  on  such 
occasions,  he  invited  the  assembled  mourners  to 
view  the  corpse  of  their  departed  friend,  and  in  the 
following  language  • 

•'All  can  now  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
the  last  remains  of  the  oldest  man  now  living  in 

the  town  of  S  .     1'a-s  up  the  broad  aisle  and 

down  the  right-hand  allev." 


Tin:  following  incident  occurred  in  Vermont  on 
the  l'ith  of  April  la-t : 

An  ardent  admirer  of  our  late  lamented  Presi- 
dent was  listening  with  the  eager  crowd  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  dispatch  announcing  the  anamination  of 
President  Lincoln.  Upon  reading  that  "the  assas- 
sin leaped  from  the  box  on  to  the  stag"  and  escaped 
in  the  rear  of  the  theatre."  our  friend  cried  out.  in 
a  ino^t  excited  manner.  "  W  hy  didn't  they  stop  the 
stage?  the  driver  ought  to  Ik?  arrested  and  shot!" 
Jonathan's  mind  was  running  on  stage-coaches,  of 
which  he  is  a  small  proprietor. 


In  a  good  old  town  not  n  hundred  miles  fn>in  the 
"Hub  of  the  I  niverse"  there  lived  an  il  l  man 
whose  education  had  I"  en  s..m"wh.it  n< gh.  l>-<\  in 
his  youth.  Me  was  a  member  of  an  <  >dl  1  •  1 1 . •  w  « 
lodge,  and  prided  himself  on  his  deep  knowledge  of 
the  mysteries  of  that  as  - ..  i  it \<  -n .  A  word  would 
sometimes  occar  in  the  resolutions  or  reports  r-  ad 
at  their  meetings  which  would  lie  most  too  dofip  for 
Old  UillV  comprehension,  but  he  would  always 
have  a  unique  definition  for  it.  which,  if  not  in- 
structive, Would  be  at  h  ast  amusing. 

<  >ne  evening  our  friend  was  returning  in  a  me  li- 
tative  mood  from  a  rather  late  s,-ssj,ir,(  w|nn  the 
even  How  of  his  thoughts  was  interrupted  ly  a 
"  brother."  who  Kid, 

"  Hr other  F  ,  do  you  know  the  meaning  of 

the  word  urcha:oLt</icaJt  which  Mas  used  this  even- 
ing?" 

"  Archaeological  ? — yes,  of  course  I  do.  Arch.-vo- 
logical  is  derived  from  the  twche  p.itri  :  '  .<.  ai  '. 
rel<  rs  to  the  houses  in  which  thev  lived.  The»e 
were  similar  to  the  lodges  t  f  the  American  Indians. 
Hein  e  the  word  means  the  !>{.;< $  of  the  patriarch*." 

lirotln  r  S  w  .is  -.iti  ■:].  i. 


F.i»iTt»i:  I  >i:a\vi  k. — The  follow  ii  •  re  appears 
in  tlie  columns  of  one  of  our  local  paper*  : 

III  1  <  '*  •       tO       1  >0„--. 

ALL  DOGS  within  the  limits  of  the  Town  of  Gold 
will  please  take  notiee,  that  by  the  laws  of  said  town 
'/"»<  are  required  to  call  immediately  at  the  Marshal's  of- 
tire  and  obtain  a  "tag."  On  and  after  four  days  from 
this  date  all  dog*  found  within  said  limits  without  a  M  taj»" 
will  l>e  impounde  1  at  thrir  own  expense,  aud  after  impris- 
onment for  three  days  will  be  shot  until  they  are  dead. 

Tu>»9-  H.  Johns  . n,  Jf.ir«Aal 
Gold  Hill,  Nit.,  April  1,  ls*4. 

Strange  to  say,  the  "dorgs"  have  congregated  in 
large  numbers  near  the  marshal's  office  since  the 
publication  of  the  al>ove,  seemingly  to  "obtain  a 
4  tag"'  and  save  further  expense  to  themselves. 

Yours  constantly,  Wa>h<>e. 


cote  asked  him  to  look  at  his  painting  of  the  BBgd 
meeting  Bal.iam  and  his  a<s. 

11  How  do  you  like  it  r"  Slid  Xorthcote. 

u  Vastly."  replied  Fustdi.  "You  are  an  angel 
at  an  ass.  Uit  an  as<  at  an  angel." 


Tin:  late  Archbishop  of  Puldin  once  inquired  of 
a  phvsieian.  "Whv  does  the  operation  of  han  dle' 
kill  a  man  .'  ' "  lice  uise  inspirat ion  is  check e<l,  cir- 
culation stopped,  and  blood  suffuses  and  congests 
the  brain."  '  Posh!"  replied  hi-  (Jraec;  "it  i> 
bee  nise  the  r.  j  is  not  long  i  r.otigh  to  1.  t  his  feet 
touch  the  ground. " 

A  colonel,  was  complaining  at  an  evening  par- 
ty that,  from  the  ignorance  and  inattention  of  the 

•   '.     rs.  he  W  .is  obliged  to  do  the  W  hole  duty  of  the 

regiment.  >aid  he:  "I  am  my  own  major,  my 
own  captain,  my  owji  lieutenant,  my  own  ensign, 
my  own  sergeant,  aud — "  "  Your  own  trumpeter," 
said  a  lady  present. 

A  ( '  \  i  ii  •  'i:\iAJf  Hi  ■  «  r  h  i\  ing  b. me  ri.  h.  »'..  •- 
sired  a  friend  to  purchase  a  librarv  of  hooks.  The 
friend  "!•■  \  ed.  and  i<  •  i\  .  d  a  letter  of  thanks  thus 
worded  :  "  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  pains  of  your 
selection;  I  particularly  admire  a  grand  religious 
poem  about  Paradise,  by  a  Mr.  Milton,  and  a  set  of 
plays  (quite  delightful*  by  a,  Mr.  Shak-pearc.  If 
these  gentlemen  should  write  ami  publish  any  thing 
more,  be  sure  and  send  me  their  new  work*. ' 


8  a*  II  was  elected  to  the  I>ower  House  of 

the  California  legislature.  Sam  was  not  a  remark- 
ably brilliant  genius,  though  he  had  his  share  of 
honors  from  his  party.  It  was  during  the  struggle 
in  the  Crimea.  Sain  was  on  the  Committee  on 
.Military  Atfairv  lie  wanted  soup  ■thing  f..-  the 
committee  to  do.  due  day  h<«  Tom-  it  li  I  irately  in 
his  place  and,  with  great  gravity,  said: 

"  Mr.  Speaker:  War,  pestilence,  and  famine  are 
the  great  scourges  of  the  human  race.  Put  war  is 
the  worst  of  all.  I  am  a  friend  to  |>eace,  and  am 
willing  to  do  any  thing  in  my  p  wer  to  ru-ttle  diffi- 
culties. 1  therefore  move  to  refer  the  trouble*  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  \> 
mittee  on  Militarv  Alfa 


rn  Powers  to  the  Coin- 
.r  pr.  nipt  -  •  1 1 1  ■  iiu  nt." 


Aninsr  any  full-grown  man  within  a  radius  of 
one  hundnd  miles  of  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  and 
almost  any  body  in  California,  has  heard  of  Prank 
Dunn,  a  lawyer,  noted  for  his  eccentricities,  of  irblch 
be  was  legitimately  possessed,  b  ing  a  d<  scendant 
of  the  Randolph  family,  and  from  Pocahontaa— so  it 
is  s.,id.  Now  I'ratik  w  as  .  i!  a  <  ■  rlain  o.  .  i-ion  j  r.i«  - 
tiring  l-efore  a  justice  in  one  of  th  •  c  ntral  mining 
towns  of  California.  The  ju-tic-  rubd  against  Prank 
|>ersistently,  till  Prank,  who  was  never  in  the  most 
amiable  mood,  could  stand  it  no  longer.  In  his 
peculiar  drawl  he  said:  "  Yer  Honor's  a  fool!" 
Prank,  on  a  second's  thought,  sought  to  apologiz  , 
w  hich  he  did  thus :  •  \  >  r  Honor,  I  take  that  b  o  k. 
for,  in  the  language  of  a  celebrated  poet,  the  truth 
shouldn't  be  spoken  at  all  times." 

In  the  language  of  a  celebrated  poet"  WW  a  fa- 
vorite and  characteristic  expression  of  Frank's. 


FrsELi,  a  celebrated  painter,  was  verv  sarcastic  in 
criticising  the  productions  of  other  artists.  North- 


Once  upon  a  time  the  Pi  Utes  were  intent  on 
"lifting  the  hair"  of  their  white  neighbors  in  the 
silver  region  of  the  new  State  of  Nevada.  Rumor.* 
of  a  big  Indian  war  had  gone  across  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, and  much  excitement  ensued.    Even-  body  in 
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California  talked  of  giving  aid  to  their  brethren  in 
the  then  Territory,  and  relief  in  some  shape  was 

volunteered  in  many  places  jn  the  Golden  State. 

S  un  15  called  together  the  brave  boys  of  one  of 

the  frontier  mountain  counties,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  putting  the  murdering  red  skins 
down.  Bat  few  were  anxious  to  peril  their  lives, 
it  was  found,  on  getting  the  boys  together.  Sam 
arose  with  indignation.  lie  expected  better  things, 
he  said,  of  the  men  of  his  county.  He  anticipated 
leading  a  gallant  band  to  the  field  of  glory.  But, 
Instead,  he  beheld  only  a  mere  handful.  "Gentle- 
men," said  Sam.  "  it's  no  use  to  send  over  this  mis- 
.  crable  squad.  Nevada  County  ought,  for  her  own 
credit,  to  send  men  enough  to  make  a  respectable 
oorpu .'" 

Tis  said  two  Judges  who  had  volunteered,  not 
UUng  the  ghastly  allusion,  immediately  concluded 
to  take  their  chances  on  the  California  side  of  the 
Sierras. 


A  QMTLEMAN,  on  hearing  a  lady  praise  the  eyes 
of  a  certain  minister,  irrote  the  following: 

lk  I  run         praise  the  doctor's  eyes, 
I  never  caw  hll  glance  divine; 
For  e&ien  he  praya  he  shuts  his  eye?, 
And  when  lie  preaches  he  shuts  mine." 


Dtncnra  thfl  war  a  woman  wont  to  a  grocer's  simp, 
and  found  she  was  paying  nearly  double  for  candles, 

so  she  asked  what  was  the  reason  candles  were  so 
dear.    The  grocer  replied,  "Oh,  it  is  the  war 
"Dear  me!"  said  the  woman,  "have  they  got  to 
lighting  by  candle-light !" 


BOMI  years  before  the  war  business  interests  fre 
qoently  called  mo  to  Virginia.  In  fh  ■  county  of 
Westmoreland,  situate  in  what  is  popularly  known 
as  th>  '•  Northern  Neck,"  I  have  a  recollection  of  an 
ambition!  old  lady  who  nursed  a  darling  project  of 
marrying  her  only  daughter  to  a  wealthy  farmer  in 
the  adjacent  county.  One  day  the  coveted  son-in- 
law  happening  to  "drop  in,"  was  prevailed  upon  to 
stay  to  dinner,  which  was  got  up  in  the  old  lady's 
host  style.  Dessert  coining  on,  the  hostess  begged 
leave  to  pledge  her  guest  in  a  glass  of  cider,  then  the 
never-failing  concomitant  of  even-  meal.  Whether 
Under  the  influence  of  certain  preceding  glasses,  or 
whether  she  was  inspired  by  a  sudden  desperate  re- 
solve to  hazard  every  thing,  certain  it  is  that  the 
old  lady,  to  the  general  surprise,  gave  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Here's  to  you,  Mr.  Davis!  a  long  life  and  a 
merry  one :  a  good  wife  and  a  pretty  one — and  that's 
my  Nancy!" 

Nancy  blushed,  and  so  did  Mr.  Davis;  but  he 
took  the  hint,  and  consummated  matters  that  even- 
ing-   

John  Bowers  was  smitten  at  Old  Latham's — a 
jolly  old  fellow,  blessed  with  two  very  pretty  daugh- 
ters. John  was  as  regular  in  his  visits  as  Sunday 
itself:  but  one  memorable  Sunday,  when  the  house 
was  filled  with  beaux  and  belles,  old  Latham  issued 
forth  to  his  work.  John  followed  him  from  the 
house,  and  began : 

"Nice  lot  of  hogs,  Mr.  Latham,"  said  John,  by 
way  of  introduction. 

"Yes — pretty  good  pork.  John,  if  I  only  have 
luck,"  said  old  Latham,  who  really  liked  him,  and 
often  scolded  his  daughters  for  the  fun  they  made 
of  him. 


John  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  but  at  length, 
with  a  terribly  unconcerned  look  at  some  wheat- 
stacks  a  mile  distant,  he  said,  gaspingly, 

''Mr.  Latham,  I — I— come  courtin",  Sir." 

"  Well,  John," said  the  old  man, amused,  "young 
men  will  do  that  nowadavs.  I  hope  vou  are  ccttin"- 
on  all  right?"  " 

"Yes,  Sir,"  said  John,  taking  courage: 
come  to  ax  you  for  one  o'  your  daughters." 

"  Oh  !"  said  old  Latham,  biting  Ins  lips, 
come  to  that  already,  have  you,  John? 
which  one  is  it,  John  ?" 

"Oh,  Sir,  as  to  that"— said  poor  John,  with  a 
ludicrous  air  of  serene  sheepishness— "  as  to  that, 
Sir,  it  don't  make  any  difference;  either  one  11  do 
Sir!"  ' 


1  and  I 

you've 
"Well, 


Old  Latham  used  to  tell  the  story  afterward,  much 
to  his  pretty  daughters'  discomfiture. 


A  t-xionist  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  writes  to  the 
Drawer: 

During  the  siege  of  this  city  all  the  ladies  were 
hard  at  work  at  one  time  making  bags  to  be  filled 
with  sand.  Sewing-circles,  churches,  and  schools, 
all  lent  a  willing  hand.  One  school  for  young  la- 
dies sent  its  share  with  patriotic  mottoes.  One  zeal- 
ous young  lady's  name  can  now  be  seen  as  follows : 
"  God  save  the  South  from  Mar}-  Brown  !" 


It  was  about  the  time  of  Lee's  surrender,  when 
Richmond,  gold,  and  most  even-  thing  else  seemed 
tumbling  downward,  that  a  Milwaukee  wag,  who 
lunl  been  speculating  largely  in  Western  products, 
called  at  a  store  in  that  city.  The  druggist  pro- 
posed to  sell  him  one  of  his  specifics,  which  he  rec- 
ommended as  a  sure  thing  "to  prevent  hair  from 
falling."  Our  friend  replied  that  he  thought  his 
hair  might  survive  it;  but  if  the  dealer  had  any 
thing  in  his  shop  that  would  stop  wool  falling,  it 
was  just  the  article  he  had  been  looking  for. 


A  LETTER  with  the  following  address  was  received 
by  a  soldier  in  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  Sherman's 
Army: 

uGang  awa,  my  little  letter, 
To  the  laddie  dear  to  me; 
Sam  E.  Lyon,  in  the  army, 
Now  at  Maiijrtris,  Tennessee. 

Uncle  Sam  respects  his  name?ake,  and  will  see  that  this 
is  left  in  the  Thirty-third  "Wisconsin,  Captain  Wemple, 
Company  F." 


The  next  two  come  from  Davenport,  Iowa: 
We  have  a  four-year-old  round  our  way  who  has 
some  strange  notions  of  capital  punishment.  When 
she  heard  of  the  President's  death,  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  wish  that  rebel  was  dead — I  wish  he  was  hung !" 
Having  heard  these  two  words  before,  and  not  ex- 
actly understanding  their  meaning,  and  thinking 
perhaps  that  it  was  better  to  add  an  opinion  of  her 
own,  she  said,  "I  wish  he  was  put  on  top  of  the 
house  and  the  ladder  taken  awav  !" 


The  following  incident  occurred  in  the  rebel 
prison  on  Rock  Island,  where  the  prisoners  are 
guarded  by  negroes :  A  certain  darkey  on  guard, 
seeing  his  old  master,  exclaimed,  "  Hullo,  massa ! 
bottom  rail  top !" 

A  dozen  years  ago  the  old  firm  of  Bliss,  Merritt, 
and  Co.  were  one  of  the  largest  of  the  New  York 
dry-goods  importers.    Mr.  Wheelock  was  then  a 
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junior  -with  them,  and  went  every  season  to  Man- 
chester, to  make  their  English  purchases.  On  the 
voyage  over  the  Atlantic,  at  a  critical  season,  when 
the  steamer  -was  tilled  with  merchants  on  the  same 
errand,  there  was  an  unusual  curiosity  each  to  know 
what  the  others,  and  particularly  the  leading  houses, 
were  going  to  order — whether  in  large  or  imaU 
quantities.  No  one  was  more  annoyed  by  this  fish- 
ing and  pumping  than  W.  After  standing  it  near- 
ly the  whole  voyage,  he  dropped  a  remark  in  the 
hearing  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  his  pursuers 
that ' '  of  i,ne  line  he  was  ffOtB§  (<>  order  24,000  pieces."' 
This  was  astounding  !  In  a  few  hours  it  was  known 
over  the  ship.  The  next  question  was,  Of  what  sort 
of  goods  was  he  going  to  order  so  large  a  quantity  ? 
As  soon  as  the  seekers  after  knowledge  were  busy 
with  this,  and  watching  their  turns  to  question 
him,  he  quietly  let  it  out — M  Of  common  tape.'" 


nurses  awake,  and  also  causes  the  sick  and  wounded 
to  feel  better  after  taking  a  dose  from  the  Drawer. 
One  poor  wounded  man  got  to  laughing  so  long  and 
hard  that  he  was  quite  tired,  and  rested  good  all 
night.  I  think  it  does  more  general  good  than  forty 
chaplains,  for  fun  will  enliven  the  down-hearted  and 
bless  the  feeble-minded,  both  soul  and  bodv.*' 


Mb.  M- 


was  one  of  the  old  merchants  of  New 
York  of  the  kind  that  grow  rich  by  failures.  His 
Tast  adventure  in  that  line  was  so  fortunate  for  him- 
self and  so  hard  on  his  creditors  that,  after  building 
a  sort  of  legal  bomb-proof,  he  retired  from  businesf 
to  his  w  ife's  elegant  residence  on  Tenth  Street.  Ib- 
had  always  hern  a  man  of  poli.shcd  manners,  and 
being  now  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  in  his  \isjt.s  to 
Wall  Street  be  greeted  his  old  acquaintances  with 
distinguished  and  marked  ml  anity.  Among  th 
was  an  old  iwr<  hant  of  the  stri  -ter  sort,  to  whom 
these  polite  salutations  were  extremely  distasteful. 
He  finally  became  indignant,  and  one  day  blew  out. 

44  Mr.  M  ,"  saiil  he,  "  you  owe  me  s  JiMtno.  You 

are  aide  to  pay  it.  and  ought  to  pay  it  ;  but  if  you 
will  promise  never  to  speak  to  me  again  I  will  for- 
give you  the  debt  |M    41  My  dear  Sir,"  replied  M  , 

with  a  bow,  44  I  would  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  to  you  lor  twice  the  money  |" 


Fbani  w 


was  well  known  in  his  dav  as  one 


of  the  most  elegant  men  in  New  York.  In  his  later 
years,  when  his  tastes  and  luxurious  habits  required 
greater  expenditures  than  his  income  allowed,  he 
was  not  above  accepting,  in  the  way  of  business, 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  men  who  sought 
his  acquaintance.  His  manners  wire  impressive, 
and  his  persuasive  powers  irresistible.     In  one  of 

his  needy  seasons  he  fell  in  with  one  1)  ,  whoso 

narrow  mind  exhausted  itself  in  einplov  ing  bis  -j,  {\\ 
sums  of  money  at  large  interest.  I'nder  the  fas- 
cination of  his  friend  W         he  was  h  i  to  offer  to 

discount  his  note  for  him.  The  bargain  was  com- 
pleted, and  1)  ,  in  exchange  for  his.toOO  in  mon- 
ey, held  in  his  hands  a  promissory  note  for  £7o»', 

adorned  with  the  striking  signature  of  W  .  In 

his  self-s atisl'action,  at  parting  I>         could  not 

withhold  the  remark  that  on  some  future  occasion 
he  might  again  be  happy  to  accommodate  his  friend. 

This  excess  of  confidence  was  too  much  for  W  . 

44  What!"  said  he,  "do  you  put  any  value  on  such 
pieces  of  paper?  If  you  will  give  me  ten  dollars 
a  piece,  I  will  sign  as  many  of  them  for  you  as  you 
want !" 


Tun  admirable  sanitary  effects  of  the  Drawer  are 
set  forth  in  a  private  letter  from  a  private  soldier, 
lie  says :  44 1  could  not  help  thinking  about  your 
Harper**  Magazine.  What  lots  of  fun  are  contained 
in  the  Drawer !  As  a  general  thing  it  keeps  good- 
natured  soldiers,  as  the  Dutchman  said,  1  better  as 
good  and  ill-natured  men  can't  help  but  laugh  and 
learn.    Y'our  valuable  Drawer  helps  to  keep  our 


WHEN  wc  entered  the  army  (writes  one  of  the 
soldiers)  our  regiment,  including  officers,  was  noted 
for  greenness.  As  is  the  custom,  each  company 
was  brought  out  for  inspection  on  Sunday  mornings. 

On  one  occasion  Captain  M  ,  after  getting  his 

company  in  line — armed  with  revolvers,  guns,  and 
sabres — placed  himself  a  little  in  front  of  the  com- 
pany. As  the  commanding  ollicer  approached  he 
addressed  his  Company  thus:  14  Now.  boys,  lay  down 
your  guns  and  take  out  your  sabres,  for  your  colonel 
wants  to  see  'em  !" 


One  of  our  leading  Western  merchants,  unfortu- 
nately, is  every  year  or  two  led  away  by  the  wiles 
of  King  lkmrhon,  and  when  his  periodical  fits  come 
on  is  wont  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  room  over  his 
store  44  to  sleep  it  off."  On  one  of  these  occasions 
he  gave  his  partner  special  orders  not  to  allow  anv 
one  to  go  into  his  room  ;  "  but,"  said  lie.  hesitating, 
M  if  my  wife  comes  down  you  may  let  her  come  in — 
.</,<     a  j>  irticuhvf.  i,  n<l  if  mine  ."' 


Wmi. r.  the  United  States  ship  Vaiuhilh  was  ly- 
ing at  A moy,  China,  during  the  winter  of  18.15,  por- 
tions of"  the  crew  were  allowed  to  go  ashore  on  lib- 
erty, it  being  distinctly  understood  tint  they  were 

t  me  off  at  -u  ilow  n.    Among  the  r  -t  thus  priv- 

ib-g.  d  was  one  T  in  Whelan,  a  Celtic  youth  of  de- 
cided festive  and  conv  ivial  tastes,  and  whose  habits 
on  shore  were  none  of  the  steadiest.  Three  days 
elapsed  be  for "  Tommy  again  showed  his  expresslrt 
phi/,  to  his  anxious  shipmates,  ami  when  he  did  his 
general  appearance  |  lainly  indicated  that  he  had 
been  making  the  most  of  his  time.  Cpon  his  return 
on  board  he  was,  of  course,  brought  to  44  the  mast" 
(the  naval  bar  of  justici  >.  where  he  was  confronted 
by  that  terror  to  evil-doers,  the  First  Luff, 

"You  rascal!"  said  the  latter,  with  a  stern  and 
threatening  voice,  "did  I  not  tell  you  to  come  ba<  k 
to  the  ship  at  sui.dow  n  three  days  ago?" 

'4  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  culprit,  in  a  mo,  k  and 
penitential  tone,  4*I  know  you  did,  Sir;  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  i%  I  have  not  seen  the  sun  rise  or 
set  since  I  left  the  ship." 

No  one  doubted  Tom's  assertion,  and  he  was  let 
off  with  a  slight  punishment. 


Pkevious  to  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish 
telegraphic  communication  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  the  frigate  Tfiagara  took  in 
her  share  of  the  submarine  cable  at  Keyham  dock- 
yard. Devonport,  England.  While  lying  there  her 
marine  guard  were,  stationed  on  the  wharves,  at 
different  points  around  the  ship,  to  prevent  the  crew 
from  taking  44  French  leave ;"  and  their  uniforms  of 
light-blue,  in  contrast  with  the  bright  scarlet  of  the 
British  "lobster-backs,"  attracted  much  attention 
from  II.  B.  M.'s  liege  and  loyal  subjects. 

One  of  our  44  Johnny  Marines,"  an  adopted  citi- 
zen from  the  Emerald  Isle,  by  the  name  of  Martin, 
was  one  day  parading  up  and  down  his  beat,  when 
a  couple  of  artillery  officers  stopped  in  front  of  him, 
and  commenced  criticising  his  dress,  accoutre- 
ments, etc. 
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"  Why,  your  cap  is  just  like  our  artillerymen's," 
remarked  one,  a  suckling  lieutenant,  with  an  as- 
tounding development  of  feet  and  sandy  whiskers; 
at  the  same  time  giving  his  vigorless  and  diminu- 
tive cap  a  more  oblique  and  rakish  cant  over  his 
left  ear 

"  It  was  one  once,"  quietly  replied  Martin,  bring- 
ing his  shooting-iron  down  to  the  regulation  position 
of  "rest." 

"  Ah,  indeed !"  exclaimed  the  Briton,  with  much 
astonishment.  "And,  pray,  where  did  the  Ameri- 
can Government  get  it?" 

"  General  Jackson  captured  it  at  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,"  coolly  answered  the  Irish-American, 
shouldering  his  piece,  and  "stepping  off  with  the 
left  foot,  common  time." 


The  Niagara,  during  her  sojourn  in  England,  was 
constantly  thronged  with  visitors  from  the  shore, 
who  inspected  her  external  and  internal  arrange- 
ments with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  and  interest, 
asking  all  sorts  of  questions  with  a  volubility  and 
pertinacity  second  only  to  that  of  the  genuine  Yan- 
kee. Upon  one  occasion  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
sick  ha}'  (a  part  of  the  ship  portioned  off  for  the  re- 
ception of  those  under  medical  treatment),  and  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  bright-looking  little 
boy,  who  appeared  to  be  on  a  tour  of  inspection  on 
his  own  hook.  The  hammocks  and  their  inmates, 
swinging  from  hooks  in  the  beams  overhead,  seemed 
to  excite  his  curiosity  more  than  any  thing  else,  and 
at  length  he  ventured  to  ask  me  how  the  men  man- 
aged to  get  in  them.  For  the  truly  American  fun 
of  quizzing,  I  told  him  that  they  placed  them  upon 
the  deck,  and  getting  into  them  there,  hoisted  each 
other  up  in  succession. 

As  quick  as  thought,  however,  he  caught  me  up 
with  the  query,  "  Yes  ;  but,  tell  me,  who  hoists  the 
last  man  up  ?" 

He  had  me  there;  and  as  I  explained  the  true 
modus  operandi  to  him  I  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  his  question  was  unanswerable. 


Shortly  after  the  English  had  conquered  the 
Dutch  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  an  Indian, 
named  by  the  whites  "  Indian  Will,"  figured  quite 
prominently  in  various  transactions  between  the 
whites  and  Indians  in  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersey.  Will  was  a  daring,  athletic  man,  and  often 
showed  marked  shrewdness  in  encounters  with  other 
Indians — for,  from  several  causes,  he  had  excited 
the  ill-will  of  all  of  his  tribe.  They  accused  him  of 
wronging  them  in  land  sales,  of  killing  his  wife, 
and  other  otfenses.  One  time  an  Indian  called 
Jacob  by  the  whites,  who  was  well  armed,  surprised 
Will  in  a  defenseless  condition,  and  undertook  to 
march  him  prisoner  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Will 
pretended  to  yield  himself  submissively,  but  as  they 
were  marching  along  he  dropped  a  step  or  two  be- 
hind, and  suddenly  picked  up  a  pine-knot  and  dealt 
his  captor  a  speedy  and  fatal  blow  on  the  head. 
When  his  victim  fell,  he  tauntingly  exclaimed, 

"Look  at  the  sun,  Jacob ;  you'll  never  see  it  rise 
again !" 

To  make  sure  work  of  killing  Will,  four  or  five 
Indians  at  length  started  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  they 
succeeded  in  surprising  him  so  suddenly  that  he  had 
no  chance  for  defense  or  flight.  His  captors  told 
him  they  were  about  to  kill  him,  and  he  must  at 
once  prepare  to  die.  Will  heard  his  doom  with  In- 
dian stoicism,  and  he  had  only  one  favor  to  ask  be- 
fore he  died,  and  that  was  to  be  allowed  to  take  a 


drink  out  of  his  jug  of  liquor,  which  had  just  been 
tilled.  So  small  a  favor  the  captors  could  not  re- 
fuse. As  Will's  jug  was  full,  it  was  only  common 
politeness  to  ask  them  to  drink  too.  Now  if  his 
captors  had  any  weakness  it  was  rum  too,  so  they 
gratefully  accepted  his  invitation.  The  drink  ren- 
dered them  talkative,  and  they  commenced  reason- 
ing with  him  on  the  enormity  of  his  offenses  :  the 
condemned  man  admitted  the  justness  of  their  re- 
proaches, and  begged  to  be  allowed  another  drink 
to  drown  the  stings  of  conscience ;  the  captors  con- 
descendingly joined  him  again — indeed  it  would 
have  been  cruel  to  refuse  to  drink  with  a  man  so 
soon  to  die.  This  gone  through  with,  they  per- 
suaded Will  to  make  a  full  confession  of  his  mis- 
deeds, and  their  magnitude  so  aroused  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  captors  that  they  had  to  take  another 
drink  to  enable  them  to  do  their  duty  becomingly — 
indeed  they  took  divers  drinks,  so  overcome  were 
they  by  his  harrowing  tale ;  and  then  they  became 
so  unmanned  that  they  had  to  recuperate  by  sleep. 
Then  crafty  Will,  who  had  drank  but  little,  softly 
arose,  found  his  hatchet,  and  dispatched  his  would- 
be  captors. 


To  a  traveler  from  New  York  toward  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  Ave  should  hardly  know 
what  to  recommend  to  take  as  life-preservers  in 
case  of  danger.  I3ut  over  the  same  route,  near  two 
centuries  ago,  the  most  desirable  life-preserver  a 
traveler  could  take  was  declared  to  be  "ahorse 
with  a  long  tail.'1  This  recommendation,  though 
now  apparently  so  ludicrous,  was  then  urged  with 
good  reason.  The  celebrated  Quaker  preacher, 
Richardson,  whose  journal  is  to  be  found  in  the 
home  of  almost  every  intelligent  Quaker,  speaks  of 
many  lives  being  saved  by  the  long  tails  of  horses, 
and  of  many  lives  lost  for  want  of  them ;  and  he 
very  earnestly  warns  travelers  across  New  Jersey 
of  the  danger  in  neglecting  to  take  horses  with 
lengthy  rly-dispersers. 

At  that  time  Philadelphia  was  not  thought  of — 
no  roads  across  New  Jersey;  nothing  but  Indian 
paths  through  the  forests;  the  streams  were  crossed 
by  the  travelers  in  frail  canoes,  and  the  horses  would 
swim  behind  with  a  halter  fast  to  the  canoe.  The 
canoes  were  liable  to  upset,  and  the  traveler  who 
could  not  swim  could  grasp  the  tail  of  the  horse. 
Nowadays,  perhaps,  travelers  over  the  same  route 
feel  the  most  safe  if  the  iron  horse  has  a  long  tail, 
in  the  shape  of  a  long  train  of  cars,  and  he  can  get 
into  the  rear  one. 


Just  previous  to  the  last  war  with  England  an 
eccentric  coasting  captain,  named  Winner,  settled  in 
the  village  of  Goodluck,  Ocean  County,  New  Jersey. 
Winner  was  then  a  man  of  some  means,  owning  a 
vessel  and  other  property ;  but  the  fortunes  of  war 
stripped  him  of  every  thing.  One  day  he  Avas  trav- 
eling some  distance  from  home,  very  depressed  on 
account  of  his  losses.  The  landlord  of  an  inn  where 
he  stopped  asked  him  his  name.  Winner  replied, 
"I  am  ashamed  to  tell  it,  for  it  is  a  great  lie  !" 
"Well,  where  are  you  from,  then?"  said  the 
landlord. 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that,  for  it  is  a  great 
sight  bigger  lie  than  the  other,"  was  the  reply. 

The  landlord  and  by-standers  began  to  think  him 
drunk  or  crazy,  until  he  explained  himself. 

"  My  name  is  Winner,  but  I  am  always  a  loser; 
I  live  at  a  place  called  Goodluck,  but  I  never  found 
any  thing  there  but  bad  luck!"7 
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After  hearing  a  detail  of  his  losses  the  by-stand- 
ers  were  convinced  that,  in  the  unfortunate  skipper's 
case,  both  names  were  really  big  lies. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  promi- 
nent among  the  three-cornered-hat  divines  of  New- 
England  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin, 
Massachusetts.  At  this  time  instrumental  music 
in  churches  was,  by  many,  and  none  the  less  so  by 
the  old  Doctor  himself,  considered  as  among  the 
abominations  of  latter-day  innovations.  Not  so 
thought  the  choir,  mostly  of  the  younger  class,  and 
its  introduction  was  secretly  determined  on,  but 
most  carefully  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  E., 
whose  opposition  was  certain  and  whose  will  was 
absolute.  The  eventful  day  arrived,  the  Doctor 
made  the  customary  introductory  prayer,  read  the 
hymn,  and  immediately  his  ears  were  greeted  with 
the  sacrilegious  sounds  of  the  hautboy,  clarionet, 
and — abomination  of  all  abominations  ! — the  scream- 
ing fiddle.  The  second,  or  long  prayer,  followed, 
and)  omitting  the  second  customary  hymn,  then 
followed  the  sermon,  benediction,  etc.  Rapid,  al- 
most, as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  news  of  the  dire 
event  spread  from  house  to  house,  and  long  before 
the  afternoon  services  commenced  there  was  not  a 
vacant  seat  or  standing-place  in  the  house — such 
was  the  anxiety  to  witness  the  result.  As  usual, 
and  apparently  in  nowise  disturbed  by  the  morn- 
ing's proceedings,  the  Doctor  read  a  hymn,  when 
the  leader  of  the  choir  arose  in  his  place  and  an- 
nounced that  "there  would  be  no  singing  this  aft- 
ernoon." "Then,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  there  will  he 
no  preaching:  the  congregation  is  dismissed."  Not 
till  after  the  old  Doctor's  soul,  as  is  fondly  belien  d. 
was  at  rest  in  heaven,  was  the  attempt  repeated  to 
introduce  instrumental  music. 


E.uvykr  (now  General)  D  ,  when  early  in  | 

practice,  had  a  student  by  name  of  D  .  On  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  the  latter  established  himself  in 
a  neighboring  cit\\  eventually  becoming  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  prominent  members  of  the  bar. 
The  former,  now  an  exemplary  teetotaler,  w  as  ac- 
customed to  crook  his  ellnnv  a  little  too  often  f  r 
his  reputation  or  his  interest.  IUisine.-s  oft- n 
brought  the  two  into  professional  conflict,  when 
the  younger  generally  proved  more  than  a  BtttcS 
for  the  elder.  This  created  a  little  uncalled-for  ; 
(  nvv  as  well  as  jealousy,  and  few  if  any  opportuni- 
ties were  lost  by  the  elder  in  his  attempts  at  a  side- 
slap  at  the  younger,  who.  commencing  practice 
quite  young,  and  constitutionally  somewhat  diffi- 
dent, was  precise  and  deliberate  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress to  the  Court  and  jury.  ( >n  one  occasion  he 
was  particularly  so,  and  on  taking  his  seat  Lawyer 

15  ,  his  opposing  counsel,  snecringly  remarked, 

•'That  speech  must  have  been  delivered  before  a 
glass."  44  lk?tter  before  a  glass  than  after  one," 
was  the  quiet  reply.  It  was  the  last  sneering  at- 
tack of  the  senior  upon  the  junior. 


The  grandma  of  a  little  four-year-old  had  been 
telling  her  one  day  not  to  say  that  people  lied,  but 
rather  that  they  were  mistaken.  Her  grandma,  to 
amuse  her,  told  her  a  bear  story,  which  was  a  tough 
one  to  believe.  After  she  had  finished  the  little 
girl  looked  up  into  her  nice  and  exclaimed, 

"Grandma,  that's  the  biggest  ?ni>tulcen  I  ever 
heard." 


Possibly  the  following  reminiscences  of  the  late 


J  M  ,  for  many  years  the  leader  of  the  bar 

in  New  Hampshire,  and  one  of  the  most  estimable 
of  men,  may  find  a  place  in  the  Drawer,  and  are  at 

its  service.    Between  Mr.  M  and  Judge  C  

a  feeling  of  intimacy  existed  that  seemed  to  justify 
in  each  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Among 
the  cases  to  be  tried  in  the  court  over  which  Judge 

C  presided  w  as  one  for  theft.    On  being  called, 

the  prisoner,  aw  are  that  the  proof  was  too  positive 
to  admit  of  any  doubt  of  conviction,  and  intending 
to  plead  guilty  and  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  Court,  appeared  without  counsel.  In  such 
cases  it, was  customary  for  the  Judge  to  appoint 
counsel,  always  selecting  from  the  younger  m  tu- 
bers of  the  bar.    Here  was  an  opportunity  too  good 

to  be  lost  for  Judge  C  to  wipe  off  at  least  one 

of  the  scores  of  jokes  standing  to  his  debit  in  his 

account  with  Mr.  M  .    So,  quite  deliberately, 

the  Judge  appointed  him  to  defend  the  prisoner. 
Mr.  M  thanked  the  Judge  for  the  compliment 

and  promptly  accepted  the  appointment,  remarking 
that  as  the  case  was  new  to  him  he  should  like  a 
few  minutes'  private  conversation  with  his  client. 
44 Certainly."  replied  the  Judge,  immediately  direct- 
ing the  sheriff  to  conduct  Mr.  II  and  the  pris- 
oner to  a  private  room.     On  leaving,  the  Judge, 

with  a  peculiar  smile  which  Mr.  M  well  under- 

r-too<l,  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  give  his 
friend  some  good  advice.  Locking  the  door  of  the 
room  to  winch  the  sheriff  had  conducted  them, 

Mr.  M          anil  d  the  prisoner  if  hi'  was  guilty. 

"  Guilty,"  was  the  frank  reply.     "  Do  you  sie  the 

vroodi  yonder?"    "Yes."    "Well,  beyond  them 

is  a  small  brook,  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
eonntfae;  once  over  that  brook  you  are  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court  ;  and  if  you  are  as  guilty 
■f  you  say  you  are  I  advice  you  to  lose  no  time  in 
pa-sing  thai  line."  No  sooner  said  than  done:  out 
of  the  open  d  w  indow  he  jumped,  and  run  for  dear 
life.  The  Court,  getting  impatient,  sent  the  sher- 
iff for  them.     lie  turning  without  the  prisoner,  the 

Judge  asked  Mr.  M  where  he  was.     44  May  it 

plea-"  \  our  Honor,"  he  replied,  '"as  we  were  leav- 
ing this  room  for  a  private  consultation  you  kindly 
expressed  the  hope  that  I  would  give  my  friend  the 
pri-oner  some  good  advice  ;  and  l<  anting  from  him 
that  be  was  guilty,  and  acting  in  accordance  with 
your  pnajgatflon,  I  advised  him  to  cut  and  run  ;  and 
the  last  1  saw  of  him  he  was  streaking  it  for  the 
adjoining  county  as  though  the  very  evil  one  was 
after  him."  The  Judge  concluded  that  he  had  not 
made  much  progress  in  squaring  accounts. 

During  the  operations  of  General  Sherman  in 
Georgia  we  had  in  the  employ  of  our  office  a  one- 
eved  contraband  by  the  name  of  Will.  At  the  time 
the  charge  was  made  upon  the  enemy's  works  on 
the  Kenesaw  Mountain  we  were  located  in  rather 
close  proximity  to  the  lines,  and  it  was  not  an  un- 
usual affair  for  a  shell  to  pass  over  our  camp.  On 
the  evening  in  question  I  came  to  the  door  of  my 
tent  to  watch  the  rla>hingof  the  guns  upon  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  After  standing  a  few  moments  I 
discovered  Will,  who  had  also  left  his  bed,  stand- 
ing behind  a  large  tree,  his  eye  fixed  upon  the 
mountain.  As  the  lines  advanced  and  the  shouts 
of  the  contending  parties  mingled  with  the  deaf- 
ening rattle  of  the  musketry  I  turned  to  Will  and 
asked,  44  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  there?" 
Without  turning  his  eye  from  the  scene  above  he 
answered,  in  a  subdued  tone,  44  Don'  know,  guess 
I'd  go  one  eye  on  'em." 
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AFTER  THE  WAR. 


The  Farmer. 

HO!  blacksmith,  are  you  busy? 
My  horse  has  cast  a  shoe, 
Long  road  have  I  to  travel, 
You  must  fit  us  out  anew. 

The  Blacksmith. 

Look  round  my  forge,  good  farmer, 
And  tell  me  what  you  see  ; 

Am  I  busy  ?  am  I  idle  ? 
Ask  the  anvil  at  my  knee. 

The  Farmer. 

I  see  around  your  work-shop 
Stark  implements  of  war — 

Can  it  be  that  you  are  forging 
Some  new-born  quarrel  for? 


The  Blacksmith. 
Not  so,  my  jovial  farmer, 

The  weapons  that  I  forge 
No  manly  limbs  shall  sever, 

Draw  no  gore-drops,  cut  no  gorge : 

Sword  I'm  turning  into  plow-share, 
Into  reaping-hook  the  gun, 

Here  are  bayonets  by  the  bushel — 
Shall  I  shoe  your  horse  with  one? 

Or,  if  a  broken  fetter 

From  the  South  his  hoof  will  fit, 
Lead  in  your  horse,  good  farmer, 

And  I'll  iron  him  with  it! 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1865,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Die 
tdct  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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THAI)  enjoyed  to  my  heart's  content  the  ' 
amenities  of  social  life  in  Aurora;  had  wit- 
nessed a  Sunday  procession  to  the  badger  fight 
of  Mr.  T.  .Jefferson  I'helan,  a  high-toned  Eu- 
ropean ;  had  barely  misled  seeing  a  man  shot 
dead  in  front  of  the  Sazcrac  Saloon  for  throw- 
ing brickbats  at  another  man's  house  ;  had  taken 
a  general  view  of  the  country  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Hraylcy  and  the  bottom  of  the  Real  del 
Monte.  I  reserve  for  another  occasion  an  ac- 
count of  my  observations  and  adventures  in  this 
region. — I  was  now  prepared  to  vary  my  ex- 
perience by  a  trip  to  IJodie  Bluff  and  Mono 
Lake,  the  '"'Dead  Sea  of  the  West." 

Of  the  Bodie  district  I  had  heard  the  DOfl 
enthusiastic  accounts.  It  was  represented  to  be 
a  region  of  peculiar  interest  in  a  m incra logical 
point  of  view  ;  ami  the  scenery  was  reputed  to 
be  as  barren  as  any  thing  I  had  enjoyed  during 
my  recent  tour  through  Arizona.  Lor  the  mat- 
ter of  comfort,  I  was  assured  that  if  an  utter 
lack  of  accommodation  for  man  or  beast,  and  a 
reasonable  chance  of  suffering  from  chilly  nights 
and  dusty  roads,  could  be  accounted  among  the 
luxuries  of  travel,  I  would  not  be  likely  to  re- 
gret the  trip. 

A  friend  politely  offered  me  the  use  of  his 
buggy,  and  agreed  to  drive  the  horses  himself — 
a  proposition  which  I  gladly  accepted  for  two 
reasons :  first,  because  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
road ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  had  no  confidence 
in  horses  ridden  or  driven  by  myself.  Up  to 
that  period  of  their  lives  they  had  always  been 
very  good  horses;  but  they  invariably  under- 
went a  radical  change  upon  discovering  that 
they  had  fallen  under  my  control. 

My  friend  was  called  the  Judge,  though  I 
believe  he  claimed  to  be  of  no  higher  rank  than 


an  attorney  at  law.  All  popular  lawyers,  how- 
ever, are  judges  in  Nevada,  whether  they  prac- 
ticc  at  the  bar  or  sit  upon  the  bench.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  good  sense  and  genial  manners, 
and  although  bred  to  the  legal  profession  took 
no  mean  ad\antagc  of  mo  during  the  entire 
trip.  No  outfit  beyond  a  few  cold  ebb  kens,  a 
ham,  some  cra<  kcrs,  and  a  bottle  of  medicine  to 
use  in  case  of  snake-bites,  would  be  necessary, 
the  .Judge  assured  me,  unless  I  contemplated 
spending  some  time  in  the  mountains.  There 
was  * 1 1 a k c  me  ;i«  iue  to  h  ■  had  oil  the  w  ay  ;  but 
he  advised  me  not  to  trust  to  it,  as  it  was  more 
poi  oii-uis  tli  in  the  \  irus  of  the  snakes.  I  in- 
quired if  these  vicious  reptiles,  of  which  I  had 
heard  so  much  in  Aurora,  were  of  the  rattle  or 
copperhead  species;  to  which  1 1 1 \  friend  replied 
that  both  of  these  were  very  prevalent  in  the 
country;  but  the  greatest  damage  was  done  by 
a  venomous  reptile  scarcely  known  to  natural- 
ists, of  which  a  specimen  dead  or  alive  had  never 
yet  been  caught. 

On  a  fine  morning  in  September  we  set  forth 
on  our  expedition.  The  rugged  cliffs  along  the 
road  cropped  out  at  every  turn  like  grim  old 
castles  of  feudal  times,  and  there  were  frowning 
fortresses  of  solid  rock  that  seemed  ready  to 
belch  forth  murderous  streams  of  fire  upon  any 
enemy  that  might  approach.  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  ragged  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fogus's  quartz-mill ;  and 
on  the  occasion  of  a  subsequent  vLit  made  a 
sketch  of  the  mill  and  principal  bluff. 

At  Haskell's  toll-gate,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  we  halted  a  while  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  the  worthy  toll-keeper  and  his  wife,  who  cord- 
ially invited  us  to  stop  and  dine  with  them.  I 
found  here  what  I  had  not  unfrequently  before 
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met  with  in  the  course  of  my  travels  through 
this  wild  region — refinement  and  intelligence. 
The  cabin  was  a  mere  frame  shanty  of  the 
rudest  kind  ;  yet  it  was  clean  and  neat ;  nicely 
carpeted,  and  prettily  ornamented  with  water- 
colored  sketches,  very  cleverly  executed  by  Mrs. 
Haskell.  The  tables  were  covered  with  books 
and  periodicals,  among  which  I  observed  a 
Magazine  that  takes  the  lead  in  civilizing  new 
countries,  but  of  which  special  mention  would 
be  superfluous.  The  readers  of  Harper  will  un- 
derstand, of  course,  that  good  taste,  good  order, 
intelligence,  pretty  children,  and  domestic  hap- 
piness are  the  necessary  consequences,  even  in 
a  mountain  cabin,  of  a  few  years'  subscription 


to  a  Magazine,  which, 
according  to  the  adver- 
tisement, contains  in  it- 
self a  library  of  useful 
and  entertaining  knowl- 
edge. 

We  stopped  a  while 
at  the  foot  of  the  grade 
to  visit  the  magnificent 
quartz-mills  of  the  Real 
del  Monte  and  Antelope 
Mining  Companies,  of 
which  I  had  heard  much 
since  my  arrival  at  Au- 
rora. Both  of  these  mills 
are  built  of  brick  on  the 
same  plan,  and  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture. Nothing  finer  in 
point  of  symmetrical 
proportion,  beauty  and 
finish  of  the  machinery, 
and  capacity  for  reduc- 
ing ores  by  crushing  and 
amalgamation,  exists  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Sierras.  These  mills 
were  in  operation  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  but 
were  not  working  to 
their  full  capacity,  ow- 
ing to  the  want  of  a 
sufficiency  of  ore.  I  had 
little  expected  to  find  in 
this  out-of-the-way  part 
of  the  world  such  splen- 
did monuments  of  enter- 
prise. The  Real  del 
Monte  contains  a  bat- 
tery of  thirty  stamps ; 
thirty-six  Wheeler  pans, 
and  other  machinery  in 
proportion ;  the  Ante- 
lope a  somewhat  smaller 
number  of  stamps  and 
pans.  Steam  is  the  mo- 
tive power,  and  the  ma- 
chinery works  with  the 
neatness  and  perfection 
of  clock-work.  Of  the 
process  of  amalgamation 
I  propose  to  give  an  account  in  some  future  pa- 
per ;  and  shall  now  be  satisfied  if  I  can  give  a 
reasonably  good  view  of  the  mills,  as  seen  from 
the  point  at  which  the  road  diverges  to  Bodie. 

Passing  several  other  mills,  as  we  proceeded 
up  the  canon,  one  of  which  was  burned  a  few- 
days  after,  Ave  entered  a  singularly  wild  and 
rugged  pass  in  the  mountains,  where  it  seemed 
as  if  the  earth  had  been  rent  asunder  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature  for  the  express  purpose  of 
letting  people  through.  The  Judge  was  of 
opinion  that  this  curious  piece  of  engineering 
was  performed  by  the  bursting  through  of  a 
river  or  flood  in  by-gone  times.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  Almannajau  in  Iceland,  which  was 
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evidently  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the' 
lava  as  it  cooled  and  dried.  Whaterer  way  it 
happened,  the  road  thus  funned  is  1  great  con- 
venience to  the  traveling  public. 

Several  fine  valleys,  now  need  as  hay  and 
••attic  ranchc-,  lie  l>. 'tween  Aurora  an  1  liodie. 
They  arc  small,  but  rich  in  soil  an  1  well  wa- 
tered by  the  spring  that  course  down  from  the 
neighboring  ravines,  and  produce  some  fine 
grass.  The  raneh-men  were  at  work  hauling 
the  hay  to  the  Aurora  market,  where  it  bring! 
from  $40  to  $60  a  ton.  Hay  ranches  arc  us 
good  as  silver  mines  almost  any  where  on  the 
eastern  slope — better,  in  some  respects,  for  they 
are  certain  to  yield  something  for  the  labor  ex- 
pended upon  them.  A  scrubby  growth  of  pine 
relieves  in  sonic  measure  the  sterile  aspect  of  the 


deserts  of  Arizona 
a  wonderfully  re- 
freshing picture  of 
deflation. 

"We reveled  in  dust 
along  the  road  that 
skirts  the  Bluff;  it 
was  rich  and  unct- 
uous, and  penetra- 
ted us  through  and 
through,  so  that  by 
the  time  we  arrived 
at  the  Judge's  cabin, 
where  he  bad  some 
workmen  employed, 
we  were  permeated 
with  the  precious 
metals  of  Bodie.  A 
tine  spring  of  w  ater, 
aided  by  a  little 
snake-medicine,  set 
us  all  right ;  and  a 
good  lunch  prepared 
us  for  a  tour  of  exploration  over  the  mountain.-.. 

I  must  here  introduce  the  render  to  the  in- 
terior of  a  miner's  cabin.     The  Judge  had  .sonic 

t.  n  or  a  doaan  men  employed,  who  Lived  in  a 

frame  shanty  close  by  ;i  fine  spring  of  water, 
surrounded  by  the  most  luxuriant  natural  gar- 
den of  sage-brush,  weeds,  wild  llax,  and  other 
ornamental  products  of  the  earth  v.  hich  seem- 
ed to  rejoice  in  the  prolilic  soil  of  this  region. 
These  jolly  miners  were  the  happiest  set  of 
bachelor!  imaginable;  had  neither  thick  nor 
child,  that  I  knew  uf,  to  trouble  them;  cooked 
their  own  food  ;  did  their  own  washing;  mend- 
ed their  own  clothes,  made  their  own  beds,  and 
OH  Bandaja  cut  their  own  hair,  greased  their 
own  boots,  and  brushed  their  own  coats;  thus 
proving  by  the  most  direct  pOfUiYl  evidence 
that  woman  is  an  unnecessary  and  expensive 


surrounding  mountains,  which,  as  we  advanced 

on  our  way,  seemed  to  become  more  and  more  j  institution  which  ought  to  be  abolished  by  law. 
barren.    Some  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Aurora  ;  I  have  always  maintain  d.  and  do  still  contend, 

we  reached  the  base   

of  a  conical  hill, 
surmounted  by  a 
range  of  reddish- 
eolored  cliffs,  very 
rough,  jagged,  and 
pieturescpie;  a  capi- 
tal looking  place  for 
a  den  of  robbers  or 
a  gold  mine.  This 
was  the  famous  Bo- 
die  Bluff.  The  en- 
tire hill,  as  well 
as  the  surrounding 
country,  is  destitute 
of  vegetation,  with 
the  exception  of 
sage-brush  and 
bunch-grass  —  pre- 
senting even  to  the 
eye  of  a  traveler 
who  had  just  been 

surfeited  with  the  intkbiob  of  a  minke's  cabin. 
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that  the  constant  interference,  the  despotic 
sway,  the  exactions  and  caprices  of  the  female 
sex  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  ;  and  it  is 
with  a  glow  of  pride  and  triumph  that  I  intro- 
duce this  striking  example  of  the  ability  of  man 
to  live  in  a  state  of  perfect  exemption  from  all 
these  trials  and  tribulations.  True,  I  must  ad- 
mit that  the  honest  miners  of  Bodie  spent  a 
great  deal  of  their  leisure  time  in  reading  yel- 
low-covered novels  and  writing  love-letters  ;  but 
that  was  probably  only  a  clever  device  to  fortify 
themselves  against  the  insidious  approaches  of 
the  enemy. 

I  spent  three  days  at  Bodie,  during  which, 
owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  Judge,  who  was 


determined  that  I  should 
see  every  thing,  my  time 
was  very  fully  occupied. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  little  re- 
markable that  I  am  now 
alive  to  tell  the  story  of 
my  adventures.  I  pene- 
trated more  shafts  in 
the  earth,  was  dragged 
through  more  dangerous 
pits  and  holes  in  wooden 
buckets,  was  forced  to 
creep  over  more  slippery 
ledges,  rich  in  mineral  de- 
posits, and  to  climb  up  a 
greater  number  of  rickety 
ladders  than  I  would  like 
to  undertake  again  for  less 
than  a  thousand  shares  in 
the  "Empire  Gold  and 
Silver  Mining  Company.'' 
But  as  I  design  these  pa- 
pers rather  for  informa- 
tion than  amusement,  1 
will  state  the  results  of 
my  observations  in  as  mat- 
ter-of-fact a  way  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  of  my 
temperament  to  write. 

In  the  undeveloped  con- 
dition of  the  mines,  which 
are  yet  but  partially  open- 
ed, much  is  left  to  conject- 
ure; but  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  various  lodes 
I  should  judge  them  to  be 
ramifications  from  some 
great  principal  vein,  or 
Veta  Mad  re,  as  the  Mexi- 
cans call  it.  Loose  quartz 
in  disconnected  masses  is 
found  on  the  surface  of 
the  hill,  within  the  limits 
assumed  as  belonging  to 
the  mother  vein;  and  the 
probability  is  a  rich  depos- 
it of  mineral  lies  at  the 
point  of  junction,  which  is 
estimated  to  be  from  three 
to  five  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 
I  descended  several  of  these  shafts  rather  to 
oblige  my  friend  the  Judge  than  to  satisfy  any 
curiosity  I  had  on  the  subject  myself.  This 
thing  of  being  dropped  down  two  hundred  feet 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  wooden  buckets, 
and  hoisted  out  by  blind  horses  attached  to 
"  whims,"  may  be  very  amusing  to  read  about, 
but  I  have  enjoyed  pleasanter  modes  of  locomo- 
tion.   There  was  one  shaft  in  particular  whic) 
left  an  indelible  impression  upon  my  mind — 6< 
much  so  indeed  that  I  am  astonished  every  hai; 
in  my  head  is  not  quite  gray.    It  was  in  the 
San  Antonio,  a  mine  in  which  the  Judge  held 
an  interest  in  connection  with  a  worthy  Nor- 
wegian by  the  name  of  Jansen.    As  I  had  trav- 
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elcd  in  Norway,  Jansen  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
devotion  to  my  enjoyment — declared  he  would 
go  down  with  me  himself  and  show  me  every 
thing  worth  seeing — even  to  the  lower  level  just 
opened.  While  I  was  attempting  to  frame  an 
excuse  the  honest  Norwegian  had  lighted  a 
couple  of  candles,  given  directions  to  one  of  the 
"hoys"  to  look  out  for  the  old  blind  horse  at- 
tached to  the  whim,  and  now  stood  ready  at 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft  to  guide  me  into  the  sub- 
terranean region. . 

"Mr.  Jansen,"  said  I,  looking  with  horror 
at  the  rickety  wooden  bucket  and  the  flimsy 
little  rope  that  was  to  hold  us  suspended  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  earth  and  eternity, 
"  is  that  rope  strong?" 

"Well,  I  think  it's  strong  enough  to  hold  us," 
replied  Jansen  ;  "it  carries  a  ton  of  ore.  We 
don't  weigh  a  ton,  I  guess." 

"But  the  bucket  looks  fearfully  battered. 
And  who  can  vouch  that  the  old  horse  won't 
run  away  and  let  us  down  by  the  run  ?" 

"  Oh,  Sir,  he's  used  to  it.  That  horse  never 
runs.  You  see  he's  fast  asleep  now.  lie  deeps 
all  along  on  the  down  turn.  It's  the  up  turn 
that  gets  him." 

"  Mr.  Jansen,"  said  I,  "  all  that  may  be  very 
true ;  but  suppose  the  bucket  should  catch  and 
drop  us  out  ?" 

"Well,  sometimes  it  catches;  but  nobody's 
!>ecn  hurt  bad  yet:  one  man  fell  fifteen  feet 
jerpendicular.     lie  lit  on  the  to])  of  his  head." 

"  Wasn't  he  killed  ?" 

"No:  he  was  only  stunned  a  little.  There 
was  a  buzzin'  about  among  his  brains  for  a  few 
lays  after;  he's  at  work  down  below  now  as] 
well  as  ever." 

"  Mr.  Jansen,  upon  the  whole  I  think  1M 
rather  go  down  by  the  ladder,  if  it's  all  the  same 
to  you." 

"Certainly,  Sir,  suit  yourself;  only  the  lad- 
der's sort  o'  broke  in  spots,  and  you'll  find  it  a 
tolerably  hard  climb  down  j  hows'ever  I'll  go 
ahead  and  sing  out  when  I  come  to  the  bad 
places." 

With  this  the  Norwegian  disappeared.  I 
looked  dow  n  after  him.  The  shaft  was  about 
four  feet  square;  rough,  black,  and  dismal,  with 
a  small  flickering  light,  apparently  a  thousand 
feet  below,  making  the  darkness  visible.  It  was 
almost  perpendicular  ;  the  ladders  stood  against 
the  near  side,  perched  on  ledges  or  hanging 
together  by  means  of  chafed  and  ragged-looking 
ropes.  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  taken  Jan- 
sen's  advice  and  committed  myself  to  the  buck- 
et; but  it  was  now  too  late.  With  a  hurried 
glance  at  the  bright  world  around  me,  a  thought 
of  home  and  the  unhappy  condition  of  widows 
and  orphans,  as  a  general  thing,  I  seized  the 
rungs  of  the  ladder  and  took  the  irrevocable 
dive.  Down  I  crept,  rung  after  rung,  ladder 
after  ladder,  in  the  black  darkness,  with  the 
solid  walls  of  rock  pressing  the  air  close  around 
me.  Sometimes  I  heard  the  incoherent  mutter- 
ings  of  voices  below,  but  could  make  nothing 
of  them.    Perhaps  Jansen  was  warning  me  of 


breaks  in  the  ladder  j  perhaps  his  voice  was 
split  up  by  the  rocks  and  sounded  like  many 
voices ;  or  it  might  be  that  there  were  gnomes 
whisking  about  in  the  dark  depths  below.  Down 
and  still  down  I  crept ;  slower  and  slower,  for  I 
was  getting  tired,  and  I  fancied  there  might 
be  poisonous  gases  in  the  air.  When  I  had 
reached  to  the  depth  of  a  thousand  feet,  as  it 
seemed,  but  about  a  hundred  and  forty  as  it 
was  in  reality,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
I  was  beginning  to  get  alarmed.  In  truth  1 
was  shaking  like  a  man  with  an  ague.  Sup- 
pose I  should  become  nervous  and  lose  my  grip 
on  the  ladder?  The  very  idea  was  enough  to 
make  me  shaky.  "There  was  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent of  shaft  underneath  ;  black,  narrow,  and 
sn  aggy,  with  a  solid  base  of  rock  at  the  bottom. 
I  diil  not  wonder  that  it  caused  a  buzzing  of  the 
brain  to  fall  fifteen  feet  and  light  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  My  brain  was  buzzing  already,  and 
I  had  not  fallen  yet.  But  the  prospect  to  that 
effect  was  getting  better  and  better  every  mo- 
ment, for  I  was  now  quite  out  of  breath,  and 
had  to  .stop  and  cling  around  the  ladder  to  avoid 
falling.  The  longer  I  stood  this  way  the  more 
certain  it  became  that  sooner  or  later  1  would 
lose  my  presence  of  mind  and  topple  over.  With 
a  d"sperate  effort  I  proceeded,  step  after  step, 
(dinging  to  the  frail  wood-work  as  the  di  wning 
man  clings  to  a  straw,  gasping  for  breath  ;  tho 
cold  Ureal  streaming  down  my  face,  and  my 
jaws  chattering  audibly.  The  breaks  in  the 
ladders  were  getting  fearfully  common.  Some- 
times 1  found  two  rungs  gone,  sometimes  six  or 
seven  ;  and  then  I  had  to  slide  down  by  the 
sides  till  my  feet  found  a  resting-place  on  an- 
other rung  or  some  casual  ledge  of  rock.  To 
Jansen,  or  the  miners  who  worked  down  in  the 
shaft  every  day,  all  this  of  eourse  was  mere 
pastime.  They  knew  every  break  and  resting- 
place  ;  and  besides,  familiarity  with  any  particu- 
lar kind  of  danger  blunts  the  sense  of  it.  I  am 
confident  I  could  make  the  same  trip  again 
without  experiencing  any  unpleasant  sensation. 
By  good  fortune  1  at  length  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  where  I  found  my  Norwegian  friend 
and  some  three  or  four  workmen  quietly  await- 
ing my  arrival.  A  bucket  of  ore,  containing 
some  five  or  six  hundred  pounds,  was  ready  to 
be  hoisted  up.  It  was  very  nice-looking  ore, 
and  very  rich  ore,  as  Jansen  assured  me ;  but 
w  hat  did  I  care  about  ore  till  I  got  the  breath 
back  again  into  my  body  ? 

"Stand  from  under,  Sir!"  said  Jansen,  dodg- 
ing into  a  hole  in  the  rocks;  "a  chunk  of  ore 
might  fall  out,  or  the  bucket  might  give  way." 

Stand  from  under?  Where  in  the  name  of 
sense  was  a  man  to  stand  in  such  a  hole  as  this, 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  at  the  base,  with 
a  few  dark  chasms  in  the  neighborhood  through 
which  it  was  quite  possible  to  be  precipitated 
into  the  infernal  regions.  However,  I  stood  as 
close  to  the  wall  as  it  was  possible  without  back- 
ing clean  into  it.  The  bucket  of  ore  having 
gone  up  out  of  sight,  I  was  now  introduced  to 
the  ledge  upon  which  the  men  were  at  work.  It 
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A  beautiful  sight  down  in  this  region  was 
worth  looking  at,  so  I  succumbed.  Jansen  lift- 
ed up  the  planks  :  told  the  men  to  cover  us  well 
up  as  soon  as  we  had  disappeared,  in  order  to 
keep  the  ore  from.the  upper  shaft  from  tumbling 
on  our  heads ;  and  then,  diving  down,  politely 
requested  me  to  follow.  I  had  barely  descended 
a  few  steps  when  the  massive  planks  and  rafters 
were  thrown  across  overhead,  and  thus  all  exit 
to  the  outer  world  was  cut  off.  There  was  an 
oppressive  sensation  in  being  so  completely  iso- 
lated— barred  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Yet  how  many  there  are  who 
spend  half  their  lives  in  such  places  for  a  pit- 
tance of  wages  which  they  squander  in  dissipa- 
tion !  Surely  it  is  worth  four  dollars  a  day  to 
work  in  these  dismal  holes. 

Bracing  my  nerves  with  such  thoughts  as 
these,  I  scrambled  down  the  rickety  ladders  till 
the  last  rung  seemed  to  have  disappeared.  1 
probed  about  with  a  spare  leg  for  a  landing- 
place,  but  could  touch  neither  top,  bottom,  nor 
sides.  The  ladder  was  apparently  suspended  in 
space  like  Mohammed's  coffin. 

"  Come  on,  Sir,"  cried  the  voice  of  Jansen 
far  down  below.     "They're  agoing  to  blast!" 


STAND  FKOM  L'NDEK! 


was  about  four  feet  thick,  clearly  defined,  and 
apparently  rich  in  the  precious  metals.  In 
some  specimens  which  I  took  out  myself  gold 
was  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  indications 
of  silver  were  also  well  marked.  This  was  at  a  j 
depth  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  shaft  there  was  a  loose  floor- 
ing of  rafters  and  planks. 

"If  you  like,  Sir,"  said  Jansen,  "  we'll  go 
down  here  and  take  a  look  at  the  lower  drift. 
They've  just  struck  the  ledge  about  forty  feet 
below." 

"Are  the  ladders  as  good  as  those  above,  Mr. 
Jansen  ?"  I  inquired. 

"Oh  yes,  Sir;  they're  all  good,  some  of  the 
lower  ones  may  be  busted  a  little  with  the  blast- 
in'  ;  but  there's  two  men  down  there.  Guess 
they  got  down  somehow." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Jansen,  I'm  not 
curious  about  the  lower  drift.  You  can  show 
me  some  specimens  of  the  ore — that  will  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  but  I'd  like  you  to  see  the  vein 
where  the  drift  strikes  it.  It's  really  beauti- 
ful." 


llOOMB  ON,  8IB." 
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Pleasant,  if  not  picturesque,  to  be  hanging  by 
two  hands  and  one  leg  to  a  ladder,  squirming 
about  in  search  of  a  foothold,  while  somebody 
below  was  setting  fire  to  a  fuse  with  the  design, 
no  doubt,  of  blowing  up  the  entire  premises ! 

"Mr.  Jansen,"said  I,  in  a  voice  of  unnatural 
calmness,  while  the  big  drops  of  agony  stood  on 
my  brow,  "there's  no  difficulty  in  saving  'Come 
on,  Sir!'  but  to  do  it  without  an  inch  more  of 
ladder  or  any  thing  else  that  I  can  see,  requires 
both  time  and  reflection.  How  far  do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  drop  ?" 

"Oh,  don't  you  let  go,  Sir!  Just  hang  on 
to  that  rope  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and 
let  yourself  down." 

I  hung  on  as  directed,  and  let  myself  down. 
It  was  plain  sailing  enough  to  one  who  knew 
the  chart.  The  ladder,  it  seemed,  had  been 
broken  by  a  blast  of  rocks;  and  now  there  was 
to  be  another  blast.  We  retired  into  a  con- 
venient hole  about  ten  or  a  dozen  paces  from 
the  deposit  of  Hazard's  powder.  The  blast  went 
Off  with  a  dead  reverberation,  causing  a  con- 
cussion in  the  air  that  affected  one  like  a  shock 
of  galvanism  ;  and  then  there  was  a  diabolic  al 
smell  of  brimstone.  Jansen  was  charmed  at 
the  result.  A  ma»s  of  the  led_'e  was  burst  cleati 
open,  lie  grasped  up  tin-  blackened  fragments 
of  quart/,  licked  them  with  his  tongue,  held 
them  to  the  candle,  and  constantly  exclaimed  : 
"There!  Sir,  there  !  Isn't  it  beautiful  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  any  thing  like  it? — pure  gold  al- 
most— here  it  is! — don't  you  see  it?" 

I  suppose  I  saw  it;  at  all  events  I  put  MOM 
specimens  in  my  pocket,  and  saw  them  after- 
ward out  in  the  pure  sunlight,  where  the  smoke 
was  not  so  dense  ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  great 
cause  of  truth  to  say  the  gold  was  there  in  flit- 
tering specks,  as  if  shaken  over  it  from  a  pep- 
per-box. 

Having  concluded  my  examination  of  the 
mine,  I  took  the  bucket  as  a  medium  of  exit, 
being  fully  satisfied  with  the  ladders.  About 
half-way  up  the  shaft  the  iron  swing  or  handle 
to  which  the  rope  was  attached  caught  in  one 
of  the  ladders.  The  rope  stretched.  I  felt  it 
harden  and  grow  thin  in  my  hands.  The  bucket 
began  to  tip  over.  It  was  pitch  dark  all  around. 
Jansen  was  far  below,  coming  up  the  ladder. 
Something  seemed  to  be  creaking,  cracking,  or 
giving  way.  I  felt  the  rough,  heavy  sides  of  the 
bucket  press  against  my  legs.  A  terrible  appre- 
hension seized  me  that  the  gear  was  tangled  and 
would  presently  snap.  In  the  pitchy  darkness 
and  the  confusion  of  the  moment  I  could  not 
conjecture  what  was  the  matter.  I  darted  out 
my  hands,  seized  the  ladder,  and  jerking  my- 
self high  out  of  the  bucket,  clambered  up  with 
the  agility  of  an  acrobat.  Relieved  of  my 
weight,  the  iron  catch  swung  loose,  and  up 
came  the  bucket  banging  and  thundering  after 
me  with  a  velocity  that  was  perfectly  frightful. 
Never  was  there  such  a  subterranean  chase,  I 
verily  believe,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
To  stop  a  single  moment  would  be  certain  de- 
struction ;  for  the  bucket  was  large,  heavy,  and 


massively  bound  with  iron  ;  and  the  space  in 
the  shaft  was  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  its  pass- 
ing without  crushing  me  flat  against  the  ladder. 

But  such  a  chase  could  not  last  long.  I  felt 
my  strength  give  way  at  every  lift.  The  dis- 
tance out  was  too  great  to  admit  the  hope  of  es- 
cape by  climbing.  My  only  chance  was  to  seize 
the  rope  above  the  bucket  and  hang  on  to  it. 
This  I  did.  It  was  a  lucky  thought — one  of 
those  thoughts  that  sometimes  flash  upon  the 
mind  like  inspiration  in  a  moment  of  peril.  A 
few  more  revolutions  of  the  whim  brought  me 
so  near  the  surface  that  I  could  see  the  bucket 
only  a  few  yards  below  my  feet.  The  noise  of 
the  rope  over  the  block  above  reminded  me  that 
I  had  better  slip  down  a  little  to  save  my  hands, 
which  I  did  in  good  style,  and  was  presently 
landed  on  the  upper  crust  of  the  earth,  all  safe 
and  sound,  though  somewhat  dazzled  by  the 
light  and  rattled  by  my  subterranean  experi- 
ences. 

It  w.'s  not  long  before  Jansen  came  up,  look- 
ing as  cool  as  a  cucumber.  He  blew  out  the 
eandle,  and  remarked  to  the  men  generally. 
"  Boys,  they've  stnuk  it  rich  in  the  new  drift! 
We  must  pitch  into  it  to-morrow!" 

After  my  pleasant  little  adventure  in  the  "Sr.n 
Antonio"  I  took  the  down  track  over  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  bluff,  with  my  pockets — so  to 
speak  —  full  of  rocks,  which  I  caused  to  be  pound- 
ed up  in  a  mortar  and  washed  out  at  one  of  tin 
springs  in  the  valley.  The  u  San  Antonio"  is 
on  the  same  ledge  with  the  "New  Mexico," 
one  of  the  Empire  Company's  mines.  My  speci- 
mens wore  obtained  at  a  depth  of  17">  and  21.r> 
feet.  I  had  some  doubt  os  to  their  value  until 
I  saw  the  result  of  the  washing  process,  which 
settled  the  matter  satisfactorily.  There  was  as 
ni<  e  a  little  deposit  of  pure  gold  in  the  bottom 
of  the  horn  as  ever  I  saw  taken  at  random  from 
any  mine  in  California,  Washoe,  or  Arizona. 
The  quartz  at  this  depth  is  decomposed,  and 
runs  in  thin  layers,  between  which,  adhering  to 
the  surface,  the  gold  is  found.  Silver  exists  in 
the  bluish  veins  which  permeate  the  quartz,  but 
il  not  found  in  such  abundance  as  the  gold. 
The  bullion  rates  at  about  ten  dollars  to  the 
ounce.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  ores  in  any  of  the  lodes  ex- 
tending through  Bodie  Bluff.  I  subsequently 
explored  most  of  them,  as  far  as  they  were  cx- 
«  a  .ated,  and  made  several  tests,  which  produced 
a  similar  show  of  gold.  Judging  by  actual  re- 
sults derived  from  the  working  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  tons  in  the  Aurora  Mills,  where 
the  waste  was  evidently  great,  it  would  be  safe 
to  estimate  the  average  yield  at  from  thirty-five 
to  forty-five  dollars  per  ton  ;  though  I  am  in- 
formed that  during  the  past  fall  and  winter  the 
yield  was  sixty  dollars  and  upward.  With  in- 
creased care  and  a  more  perfect  system  of  re- 
duction it  is  not  improbable  a  higher  yield  could 
be  obtained. 

For  speculative  purposes  this  is  low;  but 
there  is  a  satisfaction  to  stockholders  in  know- 
ing exactly  what  they  possess,  and  upon  what 
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basis  to  found  their 
calculations  of  fu- 
ture profit.  The 
best  paying  mines 
on  this  coast  are 
those  that  yield  a 
moderate  average. 
This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Nevada  and 
Grass  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, which  now, 
after  having,  as  ii 
was  thought,  been 
worked  out,  yield 
better  average  re- 
waits  than  they  evei 
did  before.  I  speak 
of  the  quartz  ledges, 
of  course,  not  of 

tbe  placer  diggings,  f 
The  Real  del  Monte 
in  Mexico,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimates  of  Baron  Humboldt  and 
Mr.  Ward,  yielded  for  a  scries  of  years,  during 
a  period  of  high  prosperity,  an  average  of  fifty- 
two  dollars  to  the  ton.  It  is  the  certainty  and 
abundance  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  facil- 
ity with  which  the  ore  is  obtained,  that  consti- 
tute the  true  criterion  of  excellence  and  give 
permanent  value  to  the  mine. 

The  history  of  some  of  the  Washoe  mines, 
which  have  yielded  extraordinary  results  under 
a  heavy  pressure  of  expense  and  labor,  and 
which  arc  now  suffering  a  depression  resulting 
from  exhaustion  of  the  upper  strata,  presents  the 
most  striking  examples  of  this  fact.  Had  the 
inferior  ores  been  properly  economized,  and  the 
mines  worked  with  a  view  to  the  future,  stock- 
holders in  these  mines  would  now  have  no  cause 
to  regret  their  investments.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  advancing  the  idea  that  the 
Comstock  ledge  is  exhausted  or  likely  to  be ; 
for  I  have  always  regarded  it,  and  do  still,  as 
the  richest  silver  lode  yet  discovered  in  our  min- 
eral territories.  But  I  think  the  world  can  pre- 
sent no  such  example  as  we  find  in  the  history 
of  that  ledge,  of  mismanagement,  extravagance, 
and  fraud.  It  would  almost  seem,  indeed,  as 
if  the  American  people,  owing  to  some  inherent 
characteristic — an  impatient,  speculative,  prodi- 
gal spirit,  perhaps — were  incapable  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  mining  upon  any  principle  of 
reason,  honesty,  or  common  sense.  Why  is  it, 
otherwise,  that,  with  the  richest  mines  in  the 
world — with  untiling  enterprise,  inventive  gen- 
ius of  the  highest  order,  a  larger  average  of  in- 
telligence than  any  other  people  possess,  we  have 
never  yet  made  mining  a  permanently  profitable 
business  to  all  concerned  ?  The  truth  is,  we 
are  too  impatient  and  too  exacting,  and  expect 
tb  make  fortunes  as  we  live  —  by  telegraphic 
speed.  We  must  tear  out  the  entrails  of  the 
earth  by  novel  and  expeditious  applications  of 
steam,  and  turn  our  capital  by  galvanic  specu- 
lations, or  give  it  up  in  disgust. 


MINING  AT  I50DIK. 

Now  it  is  a  well  demonstrated  fact  that  the 
best  paying  mines  are  not  those  which  yield  the 
richest  specimens  of  ores.  The  silver  lodes  on 
Reese  River  have  yielded  higher  results,  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  than  those  of  Washoe,  yet  then 
is  nothing  there  that  can  bear  comparison  with 
the  Comstock. 

The  Allison  Ranch,  in  California,  I  have  been 
informed,  has  made  its  largest  annual  profits  on 
ores  varying  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  to  the 
ton  ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  if  the  prin- 
cipal mines  in  Mariposa  could  be  depended  upon 
for  a  sufficiency  of  ores  worth  ten  dollars  a  ton 
to  keep  the  mills  in  active  operation  the  results 
would  be  satisfactory. 

Specimen  ores  that  assay  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  dollars  per  ton  can  be  ob- 
tained from  almost  any  quartz  ledge  in  Nevada. 
No  reliable  calculation  can  be  based  upon  these 
exceptional  proofs  of  value.  Every  thing  de- 
pends upon  the  extent  and  definite  character 
of  the  veins  and  the  equable  diffusion  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  difficulty  in  most  cases 
where  these  rich  pockets  exist  is,  that  they  are 
isolated,  or  only  to  be  found  at  remote  intervals. 
It  usually  costs  more  to  get  at  them  than  they 
are  worth. 

In  justice  to  the  Bodie  mines,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  at  least  free  from  this  ob- 
jection. None  of  the  ores  are  especially  rich, 
but  the  precious  metals  are  diffused  throughout 
the  veins  with  great  regularity.  I  made  a  cal- 
culation of  the  results  that  ought  to  be  obtained 
from  one  thousand  tons  of  ore  taken  from  one 
of  these  lodes,  assuming  the  usual  cubic  meas- 
urement, and  found  that  it  tallied  exactly  with 
the  yield  as  subsequently  obtained. 

There  are  several  companies  engaged  in  work- 
ing the  principal  veins  that  extend  through  Bodi' 
Bluff.  Among  these  the  largest  interests  arc 
held  by  the  "Empire  Gold  and  Silver  Mining 
Company  of  New  York,"  whose  possessions  com- 
mence at  the  face  of  the  Bluff  and  run  a  thou- 
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sand  feet  along  each  ledge.  The  limits  are 
strictly  defined,  and  n<»  litigation  lia-»  yet  taken 
place,  or  is  likely  to  occur,  inasmuch  as  the 
idaims  of  ea(di  Company  arc  duly  surveyed  and 
recorded,  the  houndaries  accurately  laid  down, 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  those 
contentions  which  hare  proved  the  ruin  of  so 
many  rich  mineral  districts  in  Nevada. 

The  "Bodk  Bunker  and  Bigfa  PmI  Tunnel 
and  Mining  Company"  hold  the  principal  mines 

adjoining  those  of  the  Empire.    The  character 

of  the  veins  and  quality  of  the  on-*  owm-d  by 
this  Company  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
already  descri  !.  showing  a  direct  continua- 
tion of  the  ledges  from  the  first  point  at  which 
they  crop  out.  I  made  a  njbterranean  tour 
through  the  Hodic  Hunker  and  Consolidated 
Mines  helonging  to  this  Company,  and  was  very 
favorably  impressed  by  the  general  indications 
of  permanency  and  mineral  wealth.  Three 
thousand  tons  of  t hf  ores  from  the  Hunker, 
taken  out  on  contract  by  a  Mr.  LutVkin.  yielded 
an  average  of  -fl-  to  the  ton,  and  paid  him  a 
handsome  profit  upon  his  contract. 

In  all  the  mines  which  1  visited  within  the 
limits  of  Hodic  Bluff  I  found  the  veins  of  nearly 
uniform  thickness — that  is  to  say,  varying  from 
two  to  five  feet  in  gold  and  silver  hearing  quart/, 
with  clear  and  well-defined  walls  and  casings. 
The  work  done  upon  them  is  of  a  very  rude 
and  imperfect  character,  the  main  ohject  hav- 
ing been  apparently  to  get  sis  much  out  of  them 
with  as  little  exj>ense  a*  possible,  and  without 
regard  to  the  permanent  development  of  the 
mines.  I  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  there  ap{>eared  to  be  none  of  those 
subterranean  "  horses."  which  miners  find  so 
stubborn  to  move  and  so  difficult  to  get  over  or 
under.  Each  vein  retains  its  distinctive  char- 
acter all  the  way  as  far  as  the  excavations  ex- 
rend.  The  best  ores  have  been  taken  out  at  a 
depth  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  and 
upward.  If  the  undiminished  width  and  value 
ef  the  ledges  at  that  depth  can  be  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  permanency  I  think  there  can 


;  be  no  question  on  that  point.  Still  1  should 
I  be  very  sorry  to  make  any  statement  which 
'  might  mislead  the  public  or  fail  to  be  borne 
1  out  in  the  future.  The  experience  of  Nevada 
and  California,  so  far,  has  shown  that  no  hu- 
man foresight  can  penetrate  the  earth  and  tell 
with  certainty  what  lies  within  its  hidden  re- 
cesses. Geological  science  has  been  so  often  at 
fault  that  mere  reasoning  from  such  data  as  an 
unlearned  tourist  like  myself  can  pick  up  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  can  scarcely  be  entitled  to 
greater  weight.  The  fact,  however,  that  most 
of  the  leading  mines  in  Virginia  City,  after  a 
period  of  doubt  and  depression,  are  now  striking 
good  ores  at  a  depth  of  four  hundred  feet  and 
upward  would  seem  to  augur  favorably  in  re- 
gard to  all  other  mineral  lodes  in  the  Territory. 

Up  to  the  period  of  my  \i>it  (in  September) 
the  ores  taken  from  this  district  were  subject  to 
an  exjK'nsc  of  eight  dollars  per  ton  for  hauling, 
and  twenty  dollars  a  ton  for  working  at  t ho 
Aurora  Mills.  Yet  \\  i 1 1  i  these  heavy  deduc- 
tions, and  the  additional  cost  of  labor  in  the 
mines,  private  parties  made  handsome  profits 
by  working  the  mines  under  contract  and  hav- 
ing the  ores  reduced  on  their  i  \vn  account. 

In  addition  to  the  quart/,  ledges  there  arc 
placer  diggings  in  the  Bodie  range,  which  have 
yiehled  during  ordinary  seasons  of  rain  as  high 
m*  sixteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  day  to  the  hand. 
In  fact,  the  "color  of  gold,"  as  the  miners  say, 
can  be  obtain*  d  fn  in  tin-  sin  face  dirt  taken  at 
random  from  any  part  of  the  hill.  These  dig- 
gings, so  far  as  known,  extend  over  an  area  of 
several  miles,  and  can  not  fail  to  assume  a  per- 
manent value  as  soon  as  sufficient  capital  is  in- 
troduce 1  to  supply  water  from  the  adjacent  val- 
ley of  (  'uttonwood  (  Vet  k. 

In  respect  to  the  article  of  provisions,  the 
proximity  of  the  Big  Meadows,  Mono  Lake, 
and  Walker's  Valley,  where  \egetabh'  products 
of  all  kinds  are  now  abundantly  raised,  is  a 
great  advantage  to  this  district.  I'ntil  within 
a  year  or  two  miners  suffered  much  from  the 
v..i:.:<!  I  s;  xcurvy  was  a  common  dis- 

ease ;  but  (luring  the  past  hummer  the  supply 
has  been  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  Farms 
are  being  located  and  cultivated  in  all  the  ad- 
jacent valleys,  where  the  altitude  is  not  too 

great  for  agricultural  pmj  -:  and  it  i-  found 

that  the  land,  though  apparently  barren,  is  ex- 
traordinarily rich,  owing  to  deposits  of  fertiliz- 
ing matter  from  the  surrounding  mountains. 
Of  course  every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  must  reduce  the  cost 
of  mining  in  this  country — a  very  important 
consideration.  No  mines,  however  rich,  can 
be  profitably  worked  for  any  great  length  of 
time  where  the  wages  for  ordinary  labor  arc 
four  dollars  a  day.  Ores  worth  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty dollars  a  ton  are  necessarily  cast  aside,  and 
only  such  as  yield  over  thirty  or  forty  dollars 
can  be  made  to  pay.  There  is  always  more 
poor  ore  in  every  mining  district  than  rich  ; 
hence  the  preponderance  of  wealth  is  lost  where 
the  inferior  ores  can  not  be  made  available. 
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Tlio  period  is  not  very  distant  when  the  ores 
now  discarded  will  be  the  source  of  permanent 
wealth  in  Nevada.  It  is  to  a  general  reduction 
Of  expenses,  and  not  to  the  discovery  of  richer 
leads,  that  we  must  look  for  that  high  state  of 
prosperity  which  I  think,  despite  all  the  losses 
and  drawbacks  which  have  attended  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  Nevada,  is  the  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  that  region. 

Whether  or  not  the  Bodie  mines  will  be 
worked  profitably  on  a  large  scale  depends  very 
much  upon  the  system  of  operations  introduced 
by  the  owners.  As  a  general  rule,  large  com- 
panies are  less  successful  in  the  working  of 
mines  than  small  parties  and  private  individu- 
als. The  cause  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  mining,  like  any  other  business,  re- 
quires judicious  and  economical  management, 
and  strict  personal  attention,  to  be  permanently 
profitable.  Indeed  tin;  risks  are  so  much  greater 
than  in  any  other  business,  that  those  maxims 
of  economy  and  accountability  which  apply  to 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  possess  still 
greater  force  as  applied  to  the  business  of  min- 
ing. Unnecessarily  expensive  mills,  a  loose 
system  of  disbursement,  incompetent  managers, 
and  inefficient  experts,  have  effected  the  ruin  of 
many  mines  and  many  stockholders  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Nevada.  The  same  causes  would  pro- 
duce similar  results  in  any  other  business.  Ex- 
orbitant and  unreasonable  demands  for  high 
dividends  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  failure. 
Capitalists  arc  not  satisfied  unless  they  receive 
from  two  to  five  per  cent,  a  month  upon  their 
investments;  and  superintendents  work  under 
A  heavy  pressure,  and  assume  great  hazards  to 
produce  that  result.  Now  I  am  very  confident 
that  no  ten  mines  in  Virginia  City  have  ever 
yet  yielded  an  average  of  one  per  cent,  a  month 
over  and  above  expenses,  and  I  venture  to  assert 
that  no  mines  in  South  America,  Mexico,  or 
Nevada  have  continued  to  pay  such  high  divi- 
dends for  any  great  length  of  time.  Perma- 
nency and  extraordinary  dividends  are  incom- 
patible. Where  the 
yield  is  evidently  re- 
liable, a  reasonable 
per-centage,  regular- 
ly paid,  is  better  than 
a  larger  amount  which 
must  necessarily  in- 
volve greater  risk  and 
increased  expendi- 
ture. 

At  the  head  of  the 
Bodie  Valley,  where 
I  spent  a  day  very 
pleasantly  among  the 
miners,  is  a  beautiful 
natural  location  for  a 
town,  sheltered  by  sur- 
rounding hills  from 
the  chilling  winds 
that  sweep  down  from 
the  snow  -  capped 
peaks  of  the  Sierras. 


There  are  now  some  fifteen  or  twenty  small  frame 
and  adobe  houses  erected  for  the  use  of  the  work- 
men ;  a  boarding-house  is  already  established ; 
lots  and  streets  are  laid  out  by  means  of  stakes  ; 
new  houses  are  springing  up  in  every  direction, 
and  speculation  in  real  estate  is  quite  the  fashion. 
It  was  amusing  to  witness  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  citizens  went  into  the  business  of 
trading  in  lots.  Groups  of  speculators  were 
constantly  engaged  in  examining  choice  loca- 
tions, and  descanting  upon  the  brilliant  future 
of  the  embryo  city.  A  pair  of  boots,  I  suppose, 
would  have  secured  the  right  to  a  tolerably  good 
lot ;  but  having  only  one  pair,  and  that  pretty 
well  worn,  I  did  not  venture  upon  an  invest- 
ment. Some  of  the  city  dignitaries,  however, 
duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  having 
a  view  of  their  town  appear  in  the  illuminated 
pages  of  Harper,  paid  mo  the  compliment  to  at- 
tach my  name  to  the  principal  street;  and  thus, 
in  future  ages,  I  confidently  expect  my  mem- 
ory will  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  Here  is  the 
promised  view  of  the  town. 

Although  the  altitude  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  inhabited  spot  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  and  only  surpassed  by  those  of 
Potosi,  which  is  13,330  feet,  and  Quito,  9540 
feet,  the  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy;  never 
too  warm  in  summer,  and  rarely  rigorous  in 
winter.  This,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  9000 
feet,  is  remarkable.  Water  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied from  a  fine  spring  distant  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  centre  of  the  town ;  wood,  for 
mining  purposes  and  for  the  use  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, can  be  obtained  from  a  pine-forest  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a  hill  about  four  miles  from 
the  camp.  The  supply  of  this  latter  article, 
however,  is  limited,  and  can  not  be  depended 
upon  for  more  than  a  few  years;  but  the  ravines 
in  the  main  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  border- 
ing on  Mono  Lake,  are  clothed  with  inexhausti- 
ble forests,  suitable  for  lumber  as  well  as  fuel. 
A  good  road  is  now  open  to  the  shores  of  Mono, 
the  nearest  part  of  which  lies  about  fourteen 
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miles  from  Bodic.  A  view  of  the  lake  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  bluff  presents  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  scenic  grandeur  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  Mountain 
after  mountain  rolls  oft*  in  the  distance,  like  the 
waves  of  an  angry  sea.  Perpetual  snow  covers 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sierras.  Dark  foieeti 
of  pine  stand  in  bold  outline  on  the  inferior 
ranges,  and  vast  chasms  and  rocky  capons  open 
out  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake,  which  lies  dead 
and  still  apparently  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  beholder.  Circling  deposits  of  alkali  and 
drifts  of  wood  mark  the  barren  plains  that  lie 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  showing  that  in 
by-gone  centuries  it  covcivd  a  vast  extent  of 
country  from  which  it  has  now  receded. 

A  direct  communication  from  the  valley  of 
the  San  Joaquin,  vi<i  Sonora,  has  recently  been 
opened  by  the  citizens  of  Mono  and  E>merclda ; 
thus  saving  in  transportation,  from  the  head  of 
navigation  at  Stockton,  at  least  four  or  live  days 
of  wagon  travel  over  the  usual  time  ivqi.ired  by 
the  old  route  from  Sacramento  rid  Carson  Val- 
ley. This  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting supplies  of  machinery  and  proviafooi 
from  San  Francisco. 


them  for  the  operations  of  counsel  plainly  stamped 
upon  their  features.  They  can  not  help  bf  nig 
witnesses  any  more  than  Dr.  Watts's  bears  and 
lions  could  help  growling  and  fighting.  It  is 
their  nature  to. 


,r.. 


Tin:  kkhi-dtm!     v  r.-arn  \vitn}.>>. 

IN  THE  WITNESS-BOX. 

I HAVE  a  theory  that  a  lean's  fate  li  -s  in  his 
natural  disj>osition  ;  not  the  disposition  which 
he  has  control  over,  hut  a  certain  secret  and  un- 
suspected bent  of  bis  mind,  which  leads  him, 
right  or  wrong,  against  his  will  or  against  his 
knowledge.  In  pursuing  this  theory  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  there  is  a  certain  kind  of 
men  and  women  whose  bias  is  always  rolling 
them  into  the  witness-box  ;  whose  bias  first  of  all 
rolls  them  into  situations  where  they  sec  and 
hear  things  bearing  upon  matters  which  will 
become  the  subject  of  litigati-  n  or  criminal  pro- 
cess. Look  at  the  people  sketched  in  illustra- 
tion of  these  remarks.  There  they  are,  born 
witnesses  ;  types  which  we  see  in  the  box  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  with  all  the  fatuity 
which  leads  them  into  the  position  of  witnesses, 
and  all  the  attributes  which  so  peculiarly  fit 


TIIR  DOLL  W  ITSKJVA. 

Mark  the  Dull  Witness.  Have  von  not  sect 
him  times  out  of  number ?  At  the  police €tMHi , 
in  a  ease  of  assault  and  battery-  lie  happened  to 
be  in  the  way  at  the  time,  of  course:  at  the  in- 
(juest — he  was  passing  just  at  the  moment  the 
dei  e  iscd  thn  w  I. be-  If  from  the  lii  st-f!oor  w  in 
dow.  In  the  Marine  Court,  on  a  case  of  collis- 
ion, where  the  defendant  i>  sued  for  damages  on 
the  score  of  having  taken  the  wrong  hide  of  the 
road.  Of  course  be  gets  into  the  dock  instead 
of  the  witness-box;  of  course  he  stumbles  up 
the  stej.s,  and  equally  of  course  stumbles  down 
them  a^'ain.  He  takes  the  book  in  the  wrong 
hand,  and  wh»  n  he  is  told  to  tak<»  it  in  the  otber. 
that  hand  is  sure  to  1*'  gloved  ;  the  court  is  kepi 
waiting  while  he  divests  himself  of  this  article 
of  apparel;  and  the  consciousness  of  the  witness- 
that  all  eyes  arc  uj>on  him,  concentrated  in  a 
focal  glare  of  reproof  and  impatience,  only  temb 
to  increase  ami  intensify  his  stupidity.  He  drop' 
the  book;  he  kisses  bi>  thumb — n « »t  evasively, 
for  he  is  incapable  of  any  design  whatever;  he 
looks  at  the  judge  w  hen  be  ou^bt  to  h  •  looking 
at  the  counsel,  and  at  the  counsel  win  n  he  ought 
to  be  looking  at  the  judge.  There  is  such  an 
utter  want  of  method  in  the  stupidity  of  this  wit- 
ness that  counsel  can  make  nothing  of  him.  He 
]>erjures  himself  a  dozen  times,  and  with  regard 
to  that  collision  case,  gets  into  such  a  fog  about 
the  rule  of  the  road,  that  at  last  he  doesn't  know 
his  right  band  from  his  left.  It  is  useless  for 
counsel  to  point  with  triumph  to  the  inconsist- 
encies of  this  witness's  evidence ;  for  it  is  ob- 
vious to  every  body  that  he  is  quite  incapable  of 
throw  ing  any  light  on  the  subject  whatever,  and 
that  what  he  says  one  way  or  another  is  of  no 
importance.  The  examining  counsel  is  only  toe 
glad  to  get  rid  of  such  a  witness,  and  very  <oon 
tells  him  to  stand  down — a  command  which  he 
obeys  by  tumbling  down  and  staggering  into  the 
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I>o(ly  of  the  court,  with  a  dumb-foundered  ex- 
pression quite  pitiful  to  heboid. 

Now  the  Confident  Witness  steps  into  the  box. 
IIo  is,  in  his  own  idea,  prepared  for  every  thing. 


TBI  CONKIDKNT  WITNESS. 

He  is  prepared  for  the  slips;  he  is  ready  at  nil 
points  for  the  greasy  New  Testament.  He  looks 
;hc  counsel  steadily  in  the  face,  as  much  as  to 
say — u  You  will  not  shake  my  evidence,  I  can 
:cll  you."  The  counsel  meets  this  look  with  a 
glance  of  anticipated  triumph.  There  is  a  de- 
nied position  here  whose  assumption  of  strength 
is  its  greatest  weakness.  The  Confident  Wit- 
ness has  resolved  to  answer  yes  and  no,  and  not 
to  be  tempted  into  any  amplifications  which  will 
give  the  cross-examining  counsel  an  opportunity 
of  badgering  him.  The  counsel  can  make  no- 
thing of  him  for  a  while;  but  at  last  he  goads 
him  into  an  expression  of  anger;  when,  seeing 
that  he  is  losing  his  temper,  he  smiles  a  galling 
smile,  and  says — "No  doubt,  Sir,  you  think 
yourself  a  very  clever  fellow :  don't  you  now  ? 
Answer  me,  Sir."  The  Confident  Witness  fall- 
ing into  this  trap,  and  thinking  "Answer  me, 
Sir,"  has  reference  to  the  question  about  his 
cleverness,  snaps  the  counsel  up  with  a  retort 
about  being  as  clever  as  be  is ;  and  immediate- 
ly the  badgering  commences. 

"  How  dare  you  interrupt  me,  Sir?  Prevari- 
cation won't  do  here,  Sir.  Remember  you  are 
on  your  oath,  Sir!" 

And  the  indignation  of  the  witness  being  thus 
aroused — by,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  most  un- 
warrantable and  ungentlemanly  course  of  pro- 
ceeding— away  goes  the  main-sheet  of  his  confi- 
dence, and  he  is  left  floundering  about  without 
rudder  or  compass  in  the  raging  sea  of  his  anger. 
It  is  now  the  worthy  object  of  the  learned  coun- 
sel to  make  him  contradict  himself,  and  to  ex- 
hibit him  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury  as  a  person  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  belief. 

There  is  a  nervous  variety  of  this  witness, 
who  is  occasionally  frightened  into  doubting  bis 
own  handwriting.  He  is  positive  at  first;  has 
no  doubt  on  the  point  whatever.    It  is,  or  it  is  I 


not.  Then  he  is  asked  if  he  made  a  point  of 
putting  a  dot  over  the  i  in  "Jenkins."  He  al- 
ways made  a  point  of  that. 


THE  WITNESS  WHO  DOUBTS  HIS  OWN  II  AND  WRITING. 


"Do  you  ever  omit  the  dot?" 
"Never." 

"  Then  be  good  enough  to  look  at  this  signa- 
ture" (counsel  gives  him  a  letter,  folded  up  so 
as  to  conceal  every  thing  but  the  signature). 
"You  perceive  there  is  no  dot  over  the  i  there. 
Is  that  your  signature?" 
"  I  should  say  not." 

"  You  should  say  not — why  ?  Because  there 
is  no  dot  over  the  i  ?" 

"  Yes;  because  there  is  no  dot  over  the  i." 

".Now,  Sir,  look  at  the  v\hole  of  that  letter. 
Did  you  write  such  a  letter?" 

"  Certainly  ;  I  did  write  such  a  letter." 

"Did  you  write  that  letter?" 

"  I— I—" 

Cl  Remember,  Sir,  you  are  on  your  oath.  Is 
it  like  your  handwriting?" 
"It  is." 

"  Is  it  like  vour  signature  ?" 
"It  is." 

" Is  it  your  signature?" 
"It  might  be." 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury  ;  after  most  positive- 
ly denying  that  this  was  his  signature,  the  wit- 
ness at  length  admits  that  it  might  be.  What 
reliance  then  can  be  placed  upon  the  doubts 
which  he  expresses  with  regard  to  the  document 
upon  which  this  action  is  based?" 

This  witness  has  really  no  doubts  about  his 
handwriting  at  all,  until  he  is  artfully  induced 
to  commit  himself  with  regard  to  the  dotting  of 
i's  and  the  crossing  of  t's. 

The  Deaf  Witness  is  not  a  hopeful  subject  for 
counsel  to  deal  with ;  and  when,  on  entering 
the  box,  he  settles  himself  into  a  leaning  pos- 
ture, with  his  hand  to  his  ear,  the  gentlemen 
in  the  horse-hair  wigs  will  be  seen  to  exchange 
glances  which  imply  mutual  pity  for  each  other. 
Those  glances  say  plainly  enough,  "Here  is  a 
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Till  HUT  W 1 1  s»^« 


TI1K  KNOWING    \S  ITNKfeb. 


ilenl'  ol.l  jKist,  who  w  ill  pretend  to  l>o  much  more 
deaf  than  ho  renlly  is,  and  vtU  Insure  to  have 
the  sympathies  of  the  public  if  we  h.illv  him." 
The  Deaf  Witness,  when  the  coutjs.-l  legins  to 
ask  awkward  question*,  *a\ s  "eh?"  to  every 
tiling;  niiil  if  he  he  a  knotting  witness  at  the 
same  time,  pretends  not  to  understand,  which 
justifies  him  in  giving  stupid  ami  irrelevant  an- 
swers. As  a  rule,  both  sides  arc  not  sorry  to 
get  rid  of  n  deaf  witness;  and  he  is  told  to 
stand  down  in  tones  of  miiuhd  j.ity  and  con- 

tenpt 

The  Knowing  Witness,  who  is  not  deaf,  is  a 
too-clcvcr-hv-half  gentleman,  who  soon  falls  a 
prey  to  his  overweening  opinion  of  his  own 
sharpness.  They  are  not  going  to  frighten  him 
hy  asking  him  to  kiss  the  hook.     lie  ki-.  -  r 


n  question  or  two,  when  he  thinks  he  is  getting 
the  hest  of  it  with  the  lawyers,  he  winks  at  the 
general  audience,  and  so  fondly  believes  he  is 
taking  every  body  into  his  confidence,  :-.  gainst 
his  cross -examiner.  This  is  the  gentleman 
who  is  credited  with  those  sharp  retorts  upon 
lawyers  which  we  find  in  jest-books  and  col- 
lections of  wit  and  humor;  but  1  fear  he  hfll 
little  real  claim  to  distention  as  a  dealer  in 
repartee.  Those  smart  things  are  "made  up" 
for  him.  as  they  are  made  for  the  wag,  and  gen- 
erally for  .Jos,  |  h  Miller.  The  retorts  of  the 
Knowing  Witness  are  usually  on  the  simplest 
principle  of  re  quoqitey  and  as  their  pith  chiefly 
consists  in  their  rudeness — only  counsel  arc  al- 
lowed to  be  rude  in  court — they  are  certain  to 
l  e  checked  by  the  court.  The  court  docs  not 
tolerate  jokes  thnt  nrc  not  made  by  itself. 

The  Irrelevant  Witness,  who  introduces  for- 
eign matter  into  her  evi.it nee,  [g  generally  of  the 
female  gender,  nnd  is  a  person  who*e  appear 
ance  and  manner  warrant  counsel  in  addressing 


with  a  smack  of  the  lips  and  a  wag  of  the  head, 
by  which  he  seems  to  indicate  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  eat  the  book  if  required.    Then,  after 


TUB  IRftKLtTAVr  VV  ITSfJvA 

her  as  14  my  good  woman."  She  will  declare 
that  sho  is  44  not  a  good  woman,"  and  secure  for 
that  standard  witticism  the  laugh  which  it  never 
fails  to  raise,  whether  spoken  innocently  or  w  iih 
mtent.  She  deal-  very  much  in  "he  said"  nnd 
"she  said;  '  and  of  course  the  counsel  doesn't 
want  to  know  what  he  suid  or  she  snid,  but  what 
the  good  woman  saw  with  her  own  eyes  nnd 
heard  w  ith  her  own  ears.  Hut  nothing  on  earth 
w  ill  induce  her  to  stick  to  the  point ;  and  though 
she  is  pulled  up  again  and  again,  she  still  per- 
sists in  giving  all  collateral  circumstances  in 
minute  detail.  I  should  say  that  when  this 
witness  goes  to  the  play,  she  provides  herself 
with  a  small  bottle  of  rum  and  an  egg-cup. 

The  Interesting  Witness  is  also  of  tire  femi- 
nine gender — slim,  prim,  modest,  and  demure. 

She  i>  a  young  lady  of  ';  prcpo  ing  aj  penr- 

ance,  and  notably  interesting.  The  moment 
she  steps  into  the  box  and  puts  up  her  veil  to 
kiss  the  hook,  the  counsel  fix  their  eye-glasses 
and  scrutinize  her  narrowly ;  and,  as  these  gentle- 
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men  arc  proverbially  polite,  they  will  be  seen, 
while  itaring  the  interesting  young  lady  out  of 
countenance,  to  nudge  each  other  and  pass  round 
plcasani  j  .kc>.  The  iuicroting  young-lady  wit- 
B0M  ll  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  civil  courts. 
The  place  to  look  for  her  is  the  Court  of  Divorce 
and  Matrimonial  Causes,  where  it  is  generally 
the  object  of  the  cross-examining  counsel  to 
prove  that  the  Interesting  Witness,  who  has  prc- 
possess:  1  every  one  by  her  modest  demeanor,  is 
no  better  than  she  shomld  be.  There  is  possibly 
no  warranty  for  this  course  of  proceeding;  but 
then  the  noble  practice  of  the  law  requires  that 
a  lawyer  shall  do  the  best  he  can  for  his  client, 
and  that  he  must  not  scruple  to  blacken  the 
character  of  the  innocent,  in  order  to  protect 
from  the  consequences  of  his  crime  one  whom 
he  well  knows  to  be  guilty. 

The  interesting  female  witness  is  of  two  kinds. 
One  is  what  she  seems ;  the  other  is  not  what 
she  seems.  The  mock-modest  lady  usually  gives 
her  cross-examiner  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  She 
is  wary ;  brief  in  her  answers,  decisive  in  her 
replies;  and  her  habit  of  dropping  her  eyes  en- 
ables her  to  conceal  her  emotions.  This  wit- 
ness holds  out  to  the  last.  The  other,  who  is 
really  the  interesting,  modest,  demure,  timid 


creature  that  she  appears,  soon  betrays  herself 
under  a  severe  cross-examination.  Her  onlv 
weapon  of  defense  rises  unbidden  from  the 
depths  of  her  wounded  feelings,  in  the  shape  of 
a  Hood  of  tears. 


Tin;  UTORS8TIMCI  WiTM&s. 


HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN. 


BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

IX.— THE  PURSUIT  AND  CAPTURE  OF 
MORGAN. 


The  Rebel  Balden. — The  Heroine  Commencement  of 

the  Puratdt. — Bravery  of  Colonel  O.  II.  Moore. — Re- 
pulse of  the  Rebel?  Rebel  lliirluirism  Plan  of  the 

Raiders. — The  Quaker  ami  the  Copperhead. — Morgan 
in  Cincinnati.  —The  Repulse  at  Jackson.  —  ({out  of  the 
Relt.  Is  at  BnttngtOB  Island. — Anecdotes. — The  Escape 
of  Morgan. — Hid  Treachery. — Final  Capture. 

IN  a  Prayer-Book  in  a  church  in  Louisville  a 
worshiper  found  written,  "Hurrah  for  John 
Morgan  !  the  Marion  of  the  South,  following 
his  footsteps  as  much  so  as  the  apostles  followed 
the  footsteps  of  Christ."  Despite  the  bad  rhet- 
oric and  the  irreverent  comparison,  we  can  from 
this  get  some  idea  of  the  admiration  felt  by  a/ 
large  portion  of  the  Southern  people  for  the  most 
daring  freebooter  and  the  most  lawless  adven- 
turer since  the  days  of  our  childhood's  hero, 
Robin  Hood. 

It  is  said  that  the  Saracen  mothers  quieted 
crying  children  and  subdued  angry  boys  with  the 
nursery  threat,  "  If  you  do  not  stop  King  Rich- 
ard will  catch  you.''  It  is  not  unlikely  that  for 
years  to  come  the  name  of  John  Morgan,  the  reb- 
el raider,  may  be  the  terror  of  little  ones  in  that 
part  of  the  country  where  he  rode  his  great  ride. 

The  narrative  of  his  bold  march  through  parts 
of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  and  the  heroic 
pursuit  by  the  militia  and  a  small  command  un- 
der Generals  Hobaon  and  Judah,  will  not  be 
one  of  the  least  interesting  sketches  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  eventful  days. 


John  Morgan,  with  twenty-five  hundred  ef- 
fective men  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  left 
Sparta,  Tennessee,  on  the  27th  of  June,"  1863. 
His  command  was  divided  into  two  brigades. 
One  he  led  himself.  The  other  was  led  by  Col- 
onel Johnston.  The  men  comprising  this  raid- 
ing party  were  from  both  classes  of  the  Souther:) 
people.  Some  were  young  men  in  high  life,  the 
sons  of  planters  and  of  merchant  princes,  who, 
impelled  by  a  restless  spirit  of  adventure  and  a 
deluded  sentiment  of  devotion  to  the  rebel  flag, 
and  of  hatred  of  the  national  banner  of  Stars  and 
Stripes,  flocked  to  the  standard  raised  by  that 
noted  guerrilla  chief.  The  larger  portion,  how- 
ever, of  the  marauding  band  was  composed  of 
that  part  of  the  Southern  community  known  as 
"poor  whites."  These  illiterate,  half-starved, 
semi-barbaric  men  chose  the  exciting  cavalry 
raiding  in  preference  to  the  idleness  of  the  camp 
or  the  tediousness  of  the  trendies,  because,  poor 
fellows !  they  were  hungry  and  almost  naked, 
and  the  abundance  of  food  and  clothing,  rich 
treasure,  license,  and  the  easy  victory  promised 
by  Morg  n,  rcsistlessly  tempted  their  sorely  tried 
flesh.  Ir  was  a  motley  crew  gathered  in  Sparta 
that  bright  spring  morning.  Some  were  in  what 
had  been  once  white  linen,  now  sadly  the  worse 
for  wear.  Some  wore  blue  homespun.  Some 
were  in  jackets.  Some  wore  long  coats  ;  some 
frock-coats,  some  dress-coats,  and  many  no  coats 
at  all.  Side  by  side  with  the  "clay  eater,"  in 
his  filth  and  rags,  rode  the  handsomely-uni- 
formed and  finely  -  mounted  lord  of  the  soil. 
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Mo>t  of  the  horses  were  thin,  half-stnrved  look-  i 
:ng  boasts,  only  to  be  endured  until,  as  the  rob- 
ots said,  11  We  got  over  the  river,  when  we  can 
help  ourselves." 

With  banners  flung  and  din  of  rebel  mu- 
sic the  host  began  its  advance  toward  Rurkes- 
ville,  in  Kentucky,  near  which  town  they  intend- 
ed to  cross  the  Cumberland  River.  On  this 
same  day,  June  27,  the  Second  and  Seventh 
Ohio  cavalry  and  the  Forty-fifth  mounted  in- 
fantry, under  command  of  Colonel  Woolford, 
with  a  howitzer  battery,  left  Somerset,  Ken- 
tucky, for  Jamestown,  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  desperate  raiders,  and  catch  them  if  they 
could. 

l"  And  wluit  is  so  rare  as  a  dny  in  June? 
Then,  if  ever,  ceiue  perfect  days." 


This  d.iy  trai  no  exception  to  the  rule.  A  clear, 
bracing  air,  which  it  Mas  a  luxury  to  breathe, 
invigorated  the  men.  A  cloudless  sky  over- 
arched the  advancing  host,  and  the  joyous  sun- 
shine caressed  the  glorious  banner  as  it  was 
borne  aloft  at  the  head  of  the  column.  For  a 
few  days  the  march  was  continued  with  but  few 
intervals  for  rest.  At  last  Jamestown  was 
reached,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  about  thir- 
ty miles  above  Burkesville.  At  this  spot,  where 
the  rebels  had  intended  to  cross,  the  command 
halted  for  further  orders. 

On  the  2d  of  July  General  Carter,  in  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  forces  at  Somerset, 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  clattering  hoofs  in 
front  of  his  tent.  To  leave  the  table  and  hast- 
en to  the  door  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  A 
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horse,  reeking  with  foam  and  panting  with  fa- 
tigue, stood  there.  His  rider  was  a  woman  ; 
her  habit  torn  and  bespattered  with  mud ;  her 
veil  gone  ;  her  cheeks  pale  with  fatigue  and  ex- 
citement, while  her  long  black  hair,  loosed  from 
its  bands,  fell  in  a  wealth  of  curls  to  her  waist. 

"  Will  you  alight,  madam  ?" 

"Not  till  I  see  General  Carter.  Can  you 
show  me  to  him  ?  I  am  in  haste.  Every  mo- 
ment is  precious." 

"  I  am  Carter,  madam.  What  can  I  do  for 
you  ?" 

"  Listen.    John  Morgan,  with  two  brigades, 
Vol.  XXXI.— No.  183.— U 


has  crossed  the  Cumberland,  near  Burkesville, 
and  is  now  marching  on  Columbia." 

"How  do  you  know  ?" 

4 '  Oh,  Sir,  believe  me,"  exclaimed  the  heroine, 
her  eyes  kindling  with  emotion ;  "  my  home  is 
in  East  Tennessee.  A  Union  scout  came  to  our 
house  early  yesterday  morning  and  told  me.  My 
husband  is  in  the  army.  I  have  no  boys.  The 
scout  is  wounded,  and  unable  to  ride.  So  I 
took  my  horse  and  came  to  tell  you  myself." 
The  title  of  these  articles  is  the  "  Heroic  Deeds 
of  Heroic  Men  ;"  but  I  am  unable  to  pass  un- 
noticed this  act  of  true  patriotism  and  heroic 
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devotion  of  a  woman,  who  may  be  proud  to  call 
the  "  Switzerland  of  America,"  the  wild  mount- 
ain fastnesses  of  Liberty  in  East  Tennessee,  her 
home. 

The  news  brought  by  this  noble  woman  led 
to  an  armed  reconnoissance,  which  was  sent  out, 
under  Captain  Carter,  in  the  direction  of  Co- 
lumbia. With  only  a  small  force  he  advanced 
toward  the  enemy.  He.  however,  soon  met  a 
much  larger  force,  by  which  he  was  quite  over- 
whelmed. Captain  Carter  fell,  mortally  wound- 
ed. Reinforcements  came  to  the  succor  of  the 
overpowered  patriots,  and  though  they  strug- 
gled with  great  bravery  they  were  so  entirely 
outnumbered  that  retreat  became  inevitable. 
Whole  volleys  of  musketry  responded  to  their 
few  rifle  shots,  and  a  park  of  artillery  opened  its 
murderous  fire  upon  their  thin  ranks.  Still, 
without  serious  loss,  they  retreated  with  rapid 
march  to  join  their  patriot  friends  who  were  sta- 
tioned at  Jamestown.  Courier  after  courier  wu 
dispatched  to  General  Carter,  imploring  help. 
The  report  of  the  lady  being  thus  confirmed, 
the  pursuit  of  John  Morgan  and  his  band  of 
desperadoes  was  now  commenced  with  great 
vigor. 

The  rebel  general  had  the  advantage  of  ^hc 
patriot  forces  by  two  days'  march.  Morgan  in- 
fused his  own  tiraleai  energies  Into  his  men. 
Not  allowing  his  troops  to  lo*e  an  hour,  even 
for  plunder,  he  pushed  rapidly  forward  toward 
Green  River,  one  of  the  important  tributaries  of 
the  Ohio,  which  flows  through  the  heart  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  The  rebel  raiders,  in  their 
sweep  through  the  State,  were  largely  augment- 
ed by  reckless  adventurers,  who,  without  any 
moral  or  political  principles,  were  eager  to  join 
in  any  expedition  which  promised  wild  adven- 
ture and  plunder.  The  cool,  wary,  crafty  rebel 
chieftain,  Basil  Duke,  aided  the  impetnoui  Mor- 
gan in  the  reckless  enterprise.  It  was  said  that 
Duke  furnished  the  thinking  brain,  and  Mor- 
gan the  impetuous  hand  which  guided  and 
nerved  this  lawless  band,  as  it  swept  a  tornado 
path  of  destruction  through  three  States. 

Colonel  Orlando  II.  Moore  was  in  command 
of  two  hundred  patriot  troops  stationed  at  Tebbs's 
Bend,  on  Green  River.  This  was  the  only  force 
to  retard  the  advance  of  the  rebels  upon  New 
Market.  On  the  2d  of  July  scouts  brought  in 
the  report  that  Morgan's  band  was  advancing  in 
full  force  upon  the  Bend.  Undaunted  by  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  rebels  in  numbers,  Colonel 
Moore,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  news,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  over  the  surrounding  country 
to  select  his  own  battle-field.  About  two  miles 
from  his  encampment  he  found  a  spot  which 
suited  him.  The  site  chosen  for  the  morrow's 
battle  was  truly  beautiful.  It  was  a  lawn  of 
level  ground,  carpeted  with  velvety  turf  and 
thick  with  trees,  which,  without  the  slightest 
impediment  of  underbrush,  were  waving  in  all 
the  luxuriance  of  June  foliage — a  spot  which 
the  silvery  river 

"  Forsakes  his  course  to  fold  as  with  an  arm." 

All  night  long  the  men  relieved  each  other 


in  the  arduous  work,  with  spade  and  pick,  in 
throwing  up  intrenchments.  Rifle-pits  were 
dug.  A  barricade  of  felled  trees  was  made  to 
check  cavalry  charges.  Breast -works  were 
thrown  up,  to  stand  between  the  bosoms  of  the 
patriots  and  the  bullets  of  the  rebel  foe.  On 
the  night  of  the  3d  the  gallant  two  hundred  took 
possession  of  these  hurriedly-constructed  works, 
to  beat  back  a  small  army  of  more  than  as  many 
thousands. 

11  Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die." 

With  not  one  word  of  murmuring,  and  with 
not  one  straggler,  these  heroic  men  planted  them- 
selves behind  their  frail  redoubts  to  wait  the  on- 
coming surge  of  battle.  All  were  prepared  to 
meet,  and  with  God's  aid  were  determined  to  re- 
pel, the  charge  from  the  foe,  however  numerous 
that  foe  might  prove  to  be.  There  was  but  little 
Bleep  in  that  patriot  encampment  that  night. 
The  men,  grasping  their  arms,  lav  down  in  the 
trenches,  and  thought  of  home,  wife,  children, 
and  friends.  Memory  was  busy  with  the  days 
which  had  lied,  while  stern  yet  anxious  thought 
dwelt  upon  the  future  of  to-morrow.  The  next 
day  was  the  Fourth  of  .July.  That  thought  alone 
helped  to  make  them  heroes.  Who  could  tell 
how  many,  then  and  there,  would  be  called  to 
put  on  the  martyr's  crown  ? 

With  the  first  rajs  of  the  morning  sun  came 
the  first  balls  from  the  rifles  of  Morgan*!  sharp- 
shooters. Soon  a  shell  came,  with  its  hideous 
shriek,  plump  into  the  little  redoubt,  wounding 
two  men.  With  this  hint  of  what  they  might 
expect,  if  obstinate.  Morgan  sent  a  flag  of  truce, 
w  ith  Major  Elliot,  demanding  an  immediate  sur- 
render of  the  entire  force  under  Moore's  com- 
mand. Colonel  Moore  replied,  "  I'rcscnt  my 
compliments  to  General  Morgan,  and  say  to  him 
that  this  being  the  Fourth  of  July,  I  can  not 
entertain  the  proposition/1  Then  turning  to 
his  men  he  said,  ''Now  rise  up,  take  good  aim, 
and  pick  off  those  gunners." 

At  those  words  the  patriots  opened  a  calm, 
deliberate,  and  deadly  fire.  The  numerous 
trees  and  the  intrenchments  they  had  thrown  up 
afforded  them  very  efficient  protection.  Gradu- 
ally the  little  redoubt  became  nearly  encircled 
by  the  rebels.  Still  no  one  thought  of  yielding. 
Colonel  Moore  was  every  where,  encouraging 
and  inspiring  his  men  with  his  own  enthusiastic 
patriotism.  The  heroic  band  still  loaded  and 
fired  with  fatal  precision,  though 

u  Cannon  to  the  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  the  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 
Volleyed  and  thundered." 

No  hand  trembled.  No  heart  faltered.  For 
God  and  the  Flag  they  fought  and  bled.  The 
battle  raged,  with  unabated  fury  on  both  sides, 
for  four  hours.  At  last  the  enemy  retreated, 
leaving  his  dead  on  the  field.  The  rebel  army, 
thus  checked  and  discomfited,  relinquished  the 
prey  they  had  hoped  to  grasp,  and  by  a  circuit 
avoiding  New  Market  continued  their  plunder- 
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ing  raid.  The  conquerors,  justly  exultant  over 
their  chivalric  achievement,  with  new  zest  cele- 
brated the  Fourth  of  July.  They  were  entitled 
to  unusual  joy,  for  they  themselves  had  contrib- 
uted another  triumph  to  the  ever-memorable  day. 

Meanwhile  the  patriot  pursuers  were  not  si- 
lent. On,  on  they  rode,  allowing  themselves 
only  a  few  hours'  rest  at  a  time.  At  Bradfords- 
ville  the  command  received  the  first  reliable 
news  of  the  raiders.  Morgan  had  been  detained 
by  his  fight  at  Tebbs's  Bend,  and  arrived  at 
Lebanon  only  thirty  hours  in  advance  of  the 
avenging  patriots  on  his  track.     At  Lebanon 


the  militia  were  rallied.  They  presented  a  brave 
but  unavailing  resistance  to  the  determined 
raiders,  who  greatly  outnumbered  them.  In 
their  defeat  three  hundred  were  taken  prison- 
ers. The  barbaric  rebels,  who  were  all  mount- 
ed, goaded  these  unhappy  captives  at  the  point 
of  their  sabres  to  run  at  the  double-quick  to 
Springfield,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  If  any 
one,  through  exhaustion,  lagged,  he  was  forced 
on  by  sabre  thrusts  and  menaces  of  death.  One 
unfortunate  young  man  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  up  with  his  merciless  captors.  The  wretch- 
es knocked  him  in  the  head,  as  a  warning  to 
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the  rest,  and  left  him  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
to  be  trampled  into  a  shapeless  mass  by  the 
hoofs  of  the  thousands  of  horses  which  composed 
their  column. 

When  they  arrived  at  Springfield  the  prison- 
ers were  paroled,  after  having  been  first  robbed 
of  every  dollar.  Their  hats  and  coats  were  also 
taken  from  them  and  transferred  to  the  persons 
of  the  ragged  rebels.  On  the  Gth  of  July  the 
rebels  found  themselves  at  Bargetown,  only 
twenty-four  hours  after  Morgan  had  left  that 
place.  Here  General  Hobson  joined  the  na- 
tional troops,  which  were  under  Colonel  Wol- 
ford.  lie  brought  with  him  four  brigades  of 
Kentucky  cavalry  and  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
General  Hobson,  by  virtue  of  his  superior  rank, 
now  took  command.  The  patriot  troops,  great- 
ly exhausted  by  the  impetuous  pursuit,  encamp- 
ed for  the  night  near  Shepherdsville.  The  horses 
were  about  used  up.  They  had  l>cen  under  the 
saddle  for  several  days  and  nights,  with  scarcely 
an  hour  for  rest. 

Not  having  the  intellectual  stimulus  which 
nerved  both  soul  and  arm  of  the  patriot  in  the 
hot  chase,  horse-tlesh  could  not  stand  that  ex- 
hausting toil  which  the  men  bravely  endured. 
The  rebels  at  this  point  bad  robbed  a  mail  train. 
With  their  sharp  knives  they  slashed  the  inail- 
bagS,  and  made  quick  work  in  examining  for 
money  every  letter  and  package.  The  road  was 
white  with  the  wreck  of  these  precious  misfires 
from  loving  hearts  at  home  to  loved  ones  far 
away.  Some  were  full  of  cheering  news  of 
births  and  weddings.  Some  told  the  sad  tale 
of  grief  and  death — now  the  sunshine  and  now 
the  shade.  The  hearts  of  the  patriot  soldiers 
beat  in  sympathy  with  the  unknown  writers. 
Little  did  they  imagine  that  their  carefully-pre- 
pared letters,  tilled  with  messages  of  love,  were 
scattered  along  the  Kentucky  high  WIT,  or  were 
used  to  light  the  camp-firei  and  the  pipes  of 
both  rebel  and  patriot  soldiers. 

A  night  of  rest  was  very  refreshing  to  the 
wearied  men  and  horses.  But  at  the  first  bugle 
call  in  the  morning  every  man  sprang  to  his 
saddle,  and  again  they  pressed  eagerly  forward 
in  the  pursuit.  Scouts  reported  Morgan  on  his 
way  to  Brandenburg,  where  he  intended  to  cross 
the  Ohio  River  into  Indiana.  His  plan,  as  de- 
clared by  spies,  was  to  pass  through  the  rich 
southern  counties  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  ravaging 
as  he  swiftly  rode,  and  thus  circling  round  into 
Virginia,  where  he  hoped  to  join  Lee,  and  with 
him  to  make  a  raid  upon  Washington. 

The  patriot  pursuers,  both  officers  and  men, 
resolved  to  indulge  in  no  rest  until  this  scheme 
was  rendered  abortive  by  the  capture  of  the  reb- 
el chief.  The  marauding  band  reached  the  Ohio 
River  successfully  and  exultantly.  They  seized 
upon  two  steamers,  with  which  they  crossed  the 
stream.  The  torch  was  then  applied  to  the 
steamers,  and  they  were  burned  to  the  water's 
edge.  Just  as  the  Union  army  reached  the 
river  they  saw  the  last  of  Morgan's  cavalry  gal- 
loping out  of  sight.  The  whole  of  the  9th  of 
July  was  occupied  in  crossing  the  river.  At 


night  the  troops  went  into  camp  to  get  strength 
for  the  long  and  arduous  toil  still  before  them. 

After  entering  Indiana  the  rebels  soon  gave 
marked  indications  of  the  policy  they  intended 
to  pursue  in  their  invasion  of  the  Free  States. 
Wherever  they  appeared  horses  were  impressed; 
shops  entered  and  robbed ;  laces  and  ribbons  were 
stored  away  in  capacious  pockets  for  lady-loves 
at  home ;  mills  were  burned,  unless  instantly 
ransomed  by  the  payment  of  a  thousand  dollars. 
And  any  man  who  ventured  to  offer  resistance 
or  remonstrance  was  sternly  shot  down  upon  the 
spot.  The  demons  of  theft,  murder,  arson,  brood- 
ed over  the  guerrilla  band,  and  urged  them  to 
every  conceivable  excess.  For  one  thing,  how- 
ever, the  rebels  deserve  credit — and  that  is  for 
their  uncompromising  detestation  of  all  North' 
ern  secessionists.  They  seemed  to  be  taught  by 
an  unerring  instinct  that  these  men  were  the 
meanest  of  the  mean,  alike  abhorrent  to  both 
God  and  man.  An  amusing  incident  is  told 
of  an  interview  with  one  of  these  crawling  rep- 
tiles in  Salem. 

After  Morgan  entered  the  town  some  of  his 
men  went  to  burn  the  bridges  and  water-tanks 
on  the  railroad.  They  captured  on  their  way 
two  men,  one  of  whom  was  a  Quaker.  The 
broad-brimmed  patriot  urged  that  he,  as  a  peace- 
able citizen  attending  only  to  his  own  business, 
ought  not  to  be  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

"But  are  vou  not  hostile  to  the  Confeder- 
acy ?M 

"  Thee  is  right.  lam.'' 
"Well,  you  voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  did 
you  not?" 

"Thee  is  right.    I  did  vote  for  Abraham." 

M  Well,  what  are  you  fn 

"Thee  may  naturally  suppose  that  I  am  a 
Union  man.  Can  thee  not  let  me  go  to  my 
home  ?" 

"Yes,  yes;  go  and  take  care  of  the  old  wo- 
man," said  the  rebel,  releasing  the  man,  whose 
brave  and  honest  truthfulness  won  the  respect 
of  the  foe. 

The  other  captive  was  not  pleased  with  the 
speedy  release  of  his  comrade  in  misfortune. 
Turning  to  his  captors  with  the  ignoble  and 
malicious  spirit  which  has  characterized  all  of 
his  class,  he  said,  hoping  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  rebels, 

"  Look  here!  What  did  you  let  that  fellow 
go  for?  lie  is  a  black  abolitionist.  Now  / 
voted  for  Breckinridge.  I  have  always  been 
opposed  to  the  war.  I  am  opposed  to  fighting 
the  South  decidedly," 

"You  are?"  replied  the  rebel,  contemptu- 
ously. "You  are  what  they  call  about  here  a 
Copperhead,  aren't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  Copperhead,  insinu- 
atingly. "That  is  what  all  my  neighbors  call 
me.    They  know  that  I  am  not  with  them." 

"Come  here,  Dave!"  shouted  the  rebel  to 
one  of  his  comrades.  "  There  is  a  Copperhead! 
Just  look  at  him!  Now,  old  man,"  continued 
he,  turning  to  the  wretch,  "  where  do  you  live  ? 
We  want  what  horses  you  have  to  spare.  And 
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if  you  have  any  greenbacks  just  shell  them  out; 
that's  all!" 

Thus  the  traitor  was  righteously  robbed.  It 
surely  was  right  that  lie  should  pay  his  share  to 
support  that  cause  which  his  heart  espoused. 
At  the  little  town  of  Vernon  Colonel  Lowe 
commanded  two  thousand  militia,  hastily  as- 
sembled from  the  surrounding  country.  Morgan 
sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  demanding  the  surrender 
of  the  town.  "  Come  and  take  it,"  was  the  in- 
trepid reply.  Women  and  children  were  re- 
moved, and  the  intrepid  Colonel  made  prepara- 
tions to  defend  the  unfortified  place  with  his  raw 
recruits  to  the  last  possible  extremity.  This 
resolute  show  of  fight  put  Morgan  on  his  dis- 
cretion. He  burned  the  bridges,  and  did  all 
the  damage  he  could  outside  of  the  place,  but 
concluded  not  to  risk  an  encounter  which  so  se- 
riously threatened  him  with  a  repulse. 

On,  on  Morgan's  men  rode  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Indiana,  and  the  Union  troops  were  eager 
in  the  chase  after  them.  The  rebels  had  great- 
ly the  advantage  over  those  who  were  chasing 
them ;  for  in  every  town  the  pursuers  found  the 
exhausted  horses  which  the  rebels  had  cast  aside, 
providing  themselves  with  every  fresh  steed  upon 
which  they  could  lay  their  hands.  The  bridges 
which  spanned  the  streams  wherever  the  rebels 
wished  to  cross  were  burned  behind  them,  so  that 
the  patriots  were  compelled  either  to  swim  or 
ford  the  streams  or  to  construct  new  bridges. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  July  General 
Hobson  ordered  his  men  into  camp  at  Harrison, 
on  the  boundary-line  between  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
Mis  horses  were  thoroughly  worn  out,  and  the 
poor  soldiers  were  in  a  condition  not  much  bet- 
ter. For  four  days  neither  men  nor  horses  had 
enjoyed  a  night's  rest,  and  had  not  even  had  the 
encouragement  of  a  brush  with  the  foe.  That 
night  all  slept  soundly  ;  and  while  the  pursuing 
force  were  dreaming  of  home,  the  rebels  rested 
for  an  hour  near  the  thronged  streets  of  the  city 
of  Cincinnati.  Incredible  as  the  statement  may 
appear,  it  is  positively  asserted  that  the  rebel 
chief,  in  disguise,  entered  the  city,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  a  traitor  friend  there,  actually  attend- 
ed a  ball  given  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  place. 

The  eager  pursuit  of  the  patriots  allowed  the 
rebels  to  make  but  a  short  tarry  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Queen  City.  They  were  not  strong  enough 
to  venture  into  its  streets.  Onward  they  press- 
ed, burning  bridges,  destroying  railroads,  and 
stealing  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 
Thus  they  left  their  desolating  track  behind 
them  as  they  rode  through  the  rich  counties  of 
southern  Ohio,  unobstructed  and  unopposed, 
until  they  came  to  the  little  town  of  Jaspar,  in 
Pike  County.  There  the  citizens  collected,  and, 
cutting  down  trees,  built  a  barricade  in  the  road. 
Morgan  came  up  and  contemptuously  opened 
fire  upon  the  little  band  of  citizens,  expecting 
to  scatter  them  as  dogs  disperse  the  flock.  But 
though  these  citizens  were  outnumbered  nearly 
ten  to  one,  they  fought  bravely  from  behind 
their  intrenchments.  The  rebels,  in  their  un- 
availing assault,  were  thus  detained  four  precious 


hours.  In  the  mean  time  their  pursuers  were 
gaining  upon  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize,  in  our  own  quiet 
homes,  the  intense  anxiety,  and  often  terror, 
which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  quiet  farmers  in 
southern  Ohio  when  the  tidings  came,  "  Morgan 
is  coming,  and  we  are  in  his  path  !"  We  must 
draw  upon  our  imaginations  for  a  picture  of  the 
scene  in  Jaspar.  Physicians,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, laborers,  all  joined  the  bold  yeomanry  in 
the  effort  to  repel  the  invader.  And  this  strange- 
ly-mixed crowd,  drawn  thus  suddenly  from  their 
firesides,  fought  bravely  and  successfully  with 
the  rebel  raiders.  They  taught  the  rebels  a 
lesson  of  the  courage  of  the  Hoosiers  which  they 
did  not  soon  forget.  The  rebels  by  this  brave 
resistance  were  compelled,  after  the  loss  of  sev- 
eral hours,  to  abandon  their  path  through  the 
town,  and  by  a  circuitous  route  to  press  on  their 
way. 

Again  at  Jackson  the  backwoodsmen  fought 
the  raiders ;  and  again,  by  this  timely  check,  the 
pursuers  gained  two  hours  upon  the  rebel  band. 
The  chase  now  became  intensely  exciting.  The 
country  is  level,  intersected  by  numerous  little 
streams,  all  fordable  at  this  season  of  the  year — 
thus  affording  no  obstruction  to  the  march,  but 
adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 
The  weather  throughout  the  whole  pursuit  had 
been  delightful.  A  cloudless  sky,  an  invigor- 
ating atmosphere,  plenty  of  food  for  man  and 
forage  for  horses,  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  pur- 
suers, and  fitted  them  for  a  contest  with  Mor- 
gan, if  they  could  only  get  near  enough  to  strike 
him. 

As  the  patriots  pressed  impetuously  along  the 
track  of  their  flying  foes  they  could  almost  hear, 
in  advance  of  them,  the  tramp  of  their  horses' 
hoofs,  with  the  mingled  din  of  fife  and  trump 
and  drum.  It  was  evidently  Morgan's  plan  to 
advance  directly  upon  Chester,  and  from  there 
to  cross  the  river  into  Virginia.  He  would  thus 
escape  his  vengeful  pursuers,  who  were  now  very 
uncomfortably  near  to  him.  The  raiders  began 
to  give  indications  of  alarm.  General  Hobson 
was  close  in  their  rear.  General  Judah,  who 
had  left  Portsmouth  on  the  16th,  was  vigilantly 
keeping  himself  between  the  rebels  and  the  river 
to  cut  off  their  escape  by  crossing  the  stream. 
Almost  abreast,  the  two  bands  of  Generals  Judah 
and  Morgan,  by  parallel  roads,  rushed  along 
their  race-course.  The  shores  of  the  beautiful 
banks  of  the  Ohio  echoed  to  the  tramp  of  these 
warrior  horsemen.  But  no  effort  was  made  by 
either  party  to  bring  on  an  engagement.  The 
patriot  officers  knew  that  the  rebel  force  was  not 
in  one  compact  mass,  but  scattered  over  many 
miles  of  country,  and  they  wished  to  bag  the 
whole  game  at  once.  Morgan,  now  eager  only 
for  escape,  wished  to  avoid  a  battle,  because  his 
supply  of  powder  was  very  low.  General  Hob- 
son was  too  near  his  heels  to  admit  of  his  tarry- 
ing in  the  towns  he  passed  through  long  enough 
to  replenish  from  the  powder-houses  his  ex- 
hausted caissons. 

Many  of  the  rebels,  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
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were  utterly  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  march, 
and,  straggling  behind,  were  picked  up  by  the 
patriots.  These  reported  that  the  rebels  were 
in  excellent  spirits;  that  they  were  confident 
that  they  would  continue  their  raid  successfully 
until  they  entered  Virginia,  and  that  then  they 
would,  aided  by  General  Lee,  make  a  brilliant 
march  upon  Washington.  They  seemed  to  cher- 
ish no  doubt  that  they  would  be  able  to  outwit 
Generals  Hobson  and  Judah,  and  triumphantly 
effect  their  passage  across  the  Ohio.  But 
"The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley." 

The  Union  generals  were  not  outwitted.  And 
the  well-fought  battle  of  Buffington  Island, 
which  soon  ensued,  was  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  career  Morgan  had  marked  out 
for  himself.  Buffington  island  is  situated  in 
the  Ohio  River,  about  thirty  miles  above  Tome- 
roy.  It  was  selected  by  the  rebels  as  the  point 
for  crossing  into  Virginia.  The  reason  of  this 
choice  was  that  there  are  large  shoals  or  sand- 
bars in  the  river  near  the  island,  so  that  it  would 
be  comparatively  easy  to  cross  by  fording.  The 
whole  body  of  rebels  under  Generals  Dick  and 
John  Morgan,  with  Basil  Duke,  who,  as  we  have 
said,  was  regarded  as  the  brain  of  the  enterprise, 
marched  with  the  speed  which  anxiety  now  -ave 
the  leaders  from  Vinton  toward  Buflington. 
They  reached  the  Ohio  shore,  opposite  the  isl- 
and, about  2  o'clock  Sunday  morning  on  the 
19th  of  July. 

The  people  of  Marietta,  quite  an  important 
town  a  few  miles  further  up  the  river,  heard  of 
the  march  of  Morgan  toward  Buffington.  The 
town  was  thrown  into  intense  excitement.  Mer- 
chants and  clerks,  gentlemen  and  laborers,  were 
all  eager  to  bear  a  hand  in  the  chastisement  of 
the  audacious  raiders.  Captain  Wood  of  the 
18th  regulars  had  been  stationed  at  Marietta  as 
a  recruiting  officer.  lie  was  persuaded  by  the 
eager  citizens  to  take  the  command  and  lead 
them  to  the  fray.  At  one  hour's  notice  these 
heroic  men  started  from  their  homes  for  the  field 
of  deadly  battle  and  of  blood.  Their  only  uni- 
form was  the  halo  of  patriotism  with  which  each 
one  was  enveloped.  Their  arms  were  such  as 
they  could  most  readily  grasp. 

The  party  from  Marietta  reached  Buffington 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  Rumors  of  Morgan's 
near  approach  increased  every  moment.  Cap- 
tain Wood  found  here  a  steamer  aground,  loaded 
with  flour  and  with  but  two  men  on  board. 
The  rest  of  the  crew  had  left.  The  steamer 
and  its  cargo  would  have  been  a  precious  prize 
for  the  rebels.  Captain  Wood  seized  the  steam- 
er, threw  enough  flour  over  to  lighten  her,  got 
up  the  steam,  and  ran  her  out  of  the  range  of 
Morgan's  guns. 

The  river  road,  along  which  Morgan  came, 
runs  very  close  along  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
On  this  same  road  General  Hobson's  command 
were  now  in  close  and  eager  pursuit,  but  a  few 
hours  behind.  About  two  miles  back  from  the 
shore  there  is  a  long  low  range  of  hills  over 
which  there  is  a  road  leading  to  the  river  near 


the  island.  About  three  hundred  yards  above 
this  road  there  was  a  private  road,  leading  into 
some  large  corn-fields  and  separated  from  the 
I  public  mountain  road  only  by  a  large  wheat 
field. 

The  rebels  encamped  in  the  corn-field  on 
their  arrival  at  this  point  opposite  the  island. 
After  a  few  hours  of  rest  they  were  all  ready  to 
accept  the  wager  of  battle  with  the  Union  troops, 
who  they  knew  were  pursuing  them.  The  rebels 
had  planted  their  artillery  on  a  swell  of  land 
which  commanded  the  road  over  the  hills  along 
which  General  Judah's  troops  were  advancing. 
During  the  night  this  patriot  force  had  been 
,  pressing  along  as  with  tireless  sinews.  About 
dawn  Sabbath  morning  they  came  abreast  of  the 
corn-field  where  the  rebels  were  encamped.  A 
heavy  river  fog  Intercepted  the  view.  The  men 
I  could  scarcely  see  a  rod  before  them.  The  pa- 
triot troops  were  first  made  aware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy  by  the  whistling  of  Minie  ami 
pistol  balls  over  their  heads.  The  road  was 
narrow,  with  fences  on  both  sides,  and  an  im- 
penetrable vapor  veiled  every  thing  from  view. 

The  Union  troops,  undismayed  by  the  sudden 
BSBanlt,  returned  ghot  for  shot,  lint  when  Mor- 
gan opened  lire  with  his  artillery  the  bursting 
shells  threatened  great  slaughter,  and  General 
Judah  ordered  the  bugle  to  sound  a  retreat, 
.lust  as  the  trumpet  peal  gave  its  unwelcome 
voire  the  sun  declared  himself  on  the  side  of 
liberty  and  suddenly  dispersed  the  fog.  The 
patriot  troops  were  thus  enabled  to  get  the  artil- 
lery of  their  command  into  line.  The  banner 
of  our  country  was  unfurled  to  catch  the  fresh 
tin irning  breeze  as  it  came  down  the  Ohio,  and 
to  gleam  in  the  first  l  ays  of  sunshine  which  cairn* 
bursting  through  the  clouds. 

Exhilarated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
the  order  to  retreat  was  recalled,  and  instead  of 
it  the  bugle  sounded  the  inspiriting  order  to 
'•charge  the  enemy."  With  loud  cheers  the 
patriots  rushed  upon  the  solid  battalions  of  the 
foe.  The  fight  was  desperate.  Many  prisoners 
were  taken  on  both  sides.  In  the  furious  charge 
made  by  the  patriots  death  reaped  a  large  har- 
vest from  the  rebel  ranks. 

At  this  time  Captain  John  C.  Grafton,  of 
General  Judah's  staff,  was  taken  prisoner.  His 
captor,  a  rebel  cavalryman,  with  the  savagery 
which  often  characterized  the  rebels,  leveled  his 
pistol  to  shoot  him  after  his  captive  had  sur- 
rendered and  dismounted.  To  spring  upon  the 
perfidious  wretch,  tear  him  from  his  horse  and 
dispatch  him  with  a  pistol-shot,  was  the  work  of 
but  a  moment.  The  assassin  now  lay  dead  at 
his  feet  and  Captain  Grafton  was  free — but  on 
foot,  and  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  ene- 
my. Glancing  around  through  the  smoke  and 
the  tumult  of  battle,  his  practiced  eye  spied  a 
place  where  the  rebel  force  was  weak.  With 
the  sword  of  his  fallen  foe  in  his  hand  he  fought 
his  way  through  the  shattered  line,  reached  the 
shore  of  the  Ohio,  and  hailing  the  gun-boat 
Morse,  which  had  come  up  from  Portsmouth, 
swam  out  into  the  stream  and  was  received  on 
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board.  Then,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  he  directed  the  fire  of  the  steam- 
er's guns,  and  thus  aided  essentially  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  rebels. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  Morgan's  advance  to 
BufTington  Island  had  reached  Portsmouth  the 
Morse,  under  Lieutenant -Commander  Fitch, 
was  towed  up  stream  by  the  Imperial,  and  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  take  Captain  Grafton  on 
board  and  to  render  its  efficient  aid  in  the 
brilliant  victory.  At  the.  moment  when  Gen- 
eral Judah's  command  charged  the  enemy  in 
front  from  the  road,  Lieutenant  O'Neil,  of  the 
Fifth  Indiana  Cavalry,  with  only  fifty  men, 
came  down  by  a  lane  behind  the  corn-field  and 
gallantly  charged  two  regiments  of  the  enemy. 
On,  on  without  a  pause  the  heroic  little  band 
spurred  their  horses  into  the  thickest  ranks  of 
the  foe.  Under  iron  hoofs  they  trampled  the 
Stars  and  Bars  of  the  rebel  rangers.  With 
every  stroke  of  their  sabres  and  every  shot  from 
their  pistols  death  claimed  a  victim.  Blood 
crimsoned  the  ground.  Horses  in  the  death- 
agony  emitted  their  appalling  shriek.  The 
stillness  of  the  Sabbath  was  broken  by  groans 
and  prayers  and  curses  and  cheers.  Shell  after 
shell  came  screaming  into  the  rebel  ranks,  guid- 
ed on  their  deadly  mission  by  the  cool  unerring 
skill  of  Captain  Grafton. 

About  this  time  the  steamer  Alleghany  Belle 
arrived  at  the  battle-ground.  Her  single  gun 
inflicted  exemplary  chastisement  upon  the  reb- 
els. The  hero  of  this  gun  was  Nathaniel  Pep- 
per, a  boy  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  son 
of  Captain  Pepper  of  the  Alice  Dean.  This  boy, 
his  face  flushed  with  excitement  and  his  lips 
firmly  set  in  manly  resolve  and  his  eyes  beam- 
ing with  patriotic  fire,  sent  death  to  the  rebels 
with  every  shot  he  fired. 

The  battle  raged  until  nearly  noon.  Then 
the  raiders,  completely  routed,  fled  in  utter  con- 
fusion. Some,  in  their  bewilderment  and  ter- 
ror, ran  directly  along  the  road  where  the  forces 
of  General  Hobson  were  advancing.  Thus  the 
patriot  troops,  who  had  followed  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  just  in  the  rear  of  the  guerrilla 
band,  took  about  a  thousand  prisoners.  The 
rebels,  in  their  flight,  left  all  their  artillery  on 
the  field,  which,  with  the  spoils  of  their  camp, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Books,  sta- 
tionery, cutlery,  women's  garments,  hoops,  hats, 
caps,  and  bonnets  were  strewed  in  profusion 
through  the  rebel  camp,  together  with  many 
jaded,  half-starved  mules  and  horses  scarcely 
worth  capturing. 

The  patriot  Colonel  G.  S.  Warner,  of  the 
Eighth  Michigan  cavalry,  in  his  official  report, 
says :  "  During  the  long  tedious  march  of  five 
hundred  and  seventy-three  miles,  which  took  six- 
teen days,  and  that  with  short  rations,  they  [his 
command]  have  endured  it,  as  Michigan  soldiers 
through  this  war  have  done,  without  complaint. 
With  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  have  my  orders 
been  responded  to  by  both  officers  and  men.  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  several  along  the  line  of 
march,  either  sick  or  worn  out — some  on  ac- 


count of  their  horses  giving  out,  with  no  fresh 
ones  to  be  procured  at  the  time.  Our  arms, 
the  Spencer  rifle,  proved  as  before  a  terror  to 
the  rebels.  They  thought  us  in  much  stronger 
force  than  we  were,  when  each  man  could  pour 
seven  shots  into  them  so  rapidly.  This  is  the 
first  instance  during  the  war,  I  think,  where 
the  proportion  of  killed  was  greater  than  the 
wounded.  As  far  as  reports  come  in,  at  least 
three  killed  to  one  wounded,  and  this  fact  is 
owing  to  the  terrible  execution  of  our  rifles." 

Captain  Ward,  with  his  Marietta  volunteers, 
took  charge  of  the  prisoners.  Fifteen  hundred 
privates,  about  one  hundred  minor  officers,  and 
Basil  Duke  were  included  in  the  number.  John 
Morgan,  with  about  five  hundred  of  his  band  es- 
caped. After  resting  for  a  few  hours,  to  re- 
fresh the  exhausted  patriot  troops  and  their 
horses,  the  pursuit  was  again  vigorously  re- 
sumed. A  few  moments  after  the  feeble  resi- 
due of  the  rebels  had  disappeared,  in  their  clat- 
tering flight,  the  patriot  General  Shackleford 
arrived  with  his  command.  His  brigade  was 
comparatively  fresh.  They  therefore  started 
immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  guerrilla 
chief.  Morgan  fled  rapidly  from  the  scene  of 
his  disaster,  and,  unincumbered  with  baggage  of 
any  kind,  turned  his  horses  heads  inland,  in- 
tending, so  spies  reported,  to  make  a  detour 
through  Muskingum  and  Guernsey  counties, 
then  back  to  the  river,  crossing  at  whatever 
point  he  could  back  into  Virginia. 

As  the  rebel  band  neared  Athens  County  the 
farmers  grew  intensely  excited  with  patriotic  fer- 
vor, and  resolved  that  if  they  could  arm  but  two 
hundred  men  they  would  fight  the  lawless  free- 
booter. Every  road  along  which  the  gang  were 
to  pass  was  obstructed  as  much  as  possible  by 
the  farmers  felling  trees  and  destroying  bridges. 
At  every  impromptu  barricade  the  rebels  were 
stopped  at  least  for  an  hour.  Aged  men  and 
young  boys  rallied  for  the  work.  Women  min- 
istered with  eager  hands  to  the  wants  of  the 
patriots.  Refreshments  were  always  ready,  and 
no  man  fainted  for  want  of  food  or  encourage- 
ment. 

Morgan  rode  as  rapidly  as  possible  through 
Morgan  County  with  General  Shackleford  close 
at  his  heels.  On  the  24th  of  July  the  Union 
forces  chased  Morgan  lifty  miles,  when  the  guer- 
rilla chief,  finding  Colonel  Wolford,  with  the 
Forty-fifth  Ohio  Regiment  on  one  side,  and  Gen- 
eral Shackleford  on  the  other,  turned  again  like 
the  stag  at  bay,  desperately  to  give  fight.  For 
one  hour  a  fierce  battle  raged.  The  rebels,  how- 
ever, steadily  worsted  and  hotly  pressed,  re- 
treated to  a  very  high  bluff  near  M'Connells- 
ville. 

General  Shackleford  sent  a  flag  of  true  de- 
manding the  unconditional  surrender  of  Mor- 
gan and  his  command.  A  personal  interview 
was  held  between  General  Shackleford  and  the 
rebel  Colonel  Coleman.  The  rebels  asked  an 
hour  for  deliberation.  General  Shackleford 
granted  them  forty-five  minutes.  There  were 
but  three  alternatives  now  left  for  the  maraud- 
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era.  They  must  either  right  their  way  through 
;i  triumphant  and  superior  force  or  plunge  down 
a  precipice  to  meet  certain  disorder,  rout,  and 
ruin,  or  to  give  themselves  up  unconditional  cap- 
tives. Colonel  Coleman  surrendered  the  com- 
mand. It  was  then  found  that  the  crafty, 
treacherous  Morgan  had  employed  the  forty-five 
minutes  in  stealing  away  through  a  by-path  with 
about  two  hundred  of  his  men.  The  prisoners 
taken  by  General  Shackleford  were  sent  to  Zanes- 
ville  and  the  pursuit  was  instantly  resumed. 

Quite  a  number  of  stragglers  joined  Morgan, 
and  in  the  course  of  three  days  his  retreating 


force  was  increased  to  over  four  hundred  men. 
Fear  lent  them  wings,  and  they  fled  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  Zanesville.  Every  step  of  the 
retreat  was,  however,  rendered  difficult  by  the 
constant  attacks  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  coun- 
try. General  Shackleford  pressed  hard  after  the 
freebooters,  resolved  that  they  should  not  escape 
him  again.  Scarcely  once  drawing  rein  or  stop- 
ping a  moment  to  rest  the  rebel  gang  was  chased 
through  Guernsey  and  Harrison  counties  into 
Jefferson  County.  Like  the  driven  stag  in  his 
last  extremity  Morgan  rushed  for  the  river. 
At  last  again  he  came  to  bay. 
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At  Sabinesville  news  of  the  advance  of  the 
reckless  raiders  created  a  perfect  panic.  Wo- 
men and  children  were  sent  into  the  country  for 
protection.  Houses  and  stores  were  locked  and 
barred,  and  brave  men  prepared  to  fight.  A 
regiment  of  Pennsylvania  infantry  was  posted 
along  some  rising  ground  which  commanded  the 
road  approaching  the  town,  and  along  which 
road  Morgan  must  pass.  In  a  few  moments 
after  these  arrangements  were  concluded  the 
rebels,  on  their  jaded  horses,  made  their  appear- 
ance. They  halted  and  gazed  appalled  upon 
the  formidable  preparations  which  had  been 
made  to  receive  them.  Conscious  of  their  ina- 
bility to  pass  such  a  barrier,  they  turned  their 
horses'  heads  in  another  direction.  But  sud- 
denly, before  they  could  advance  a  single  step, 
Major  Way,  leading  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
from  the  Ninth  Michigan  cavalry,  with  gleam- 
ing sabres  dashed  in  among  them,  cutting  right 
and  left. 

The  rebels,  exhausted  in  all  their  physical  en- 
ergies, and  with  hopes  discouraged  by  their  long 
and  unsuccessful  march,  in  a  general  panic  lost 
all  presence  of  mind,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
wildly  cried  for  mercy.  Morgan  was  in  a  buggy 
drawn  by  two  white  horses.  He  lashed  them 
furiously,  hoping  to  escape.  But  Major  Way, 
on  his  fleet  horse,  overhauled  him  and  seized 
the  reins.  Morgan  sprang  out  of  the  buggy  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  catching  a  riderless  horse, 
spurred  him  to  his  utmost  speed.  A  few  of  his 
men  followed  him.  In  the  buggy  were  found 
Morgan's  rations,  consisting  of  a  loaf  of  bread, 
two  hard  boiled  eggs,  and  a  bottle  of  whisky. 

The  desperate  rebel  chief  meeting  three  citi- 
zens of  Sabinesville  on  the  road,  compelled  them, 
with  pistols  at  their  heads,  to  act  as  guides,  and 
continued  his  frantic  flight  toward  New  Lisbon. 
Forced  service  is  very  unreliable.  One  of  the 
conscripted  guides  seized  upon  a  favorable  mo- 
ment to  plunge  into  one  of  the  by-paths  and 
escape.  Riding  back  he  disclosed  to  General 
Shackleford  the  route  the  guerrillas  had  taken. 
The  General  made  his  dispositions  very  carefully 
to  prevent  the  possible  escape  of  his  foe.  A  few 
companies  of  militia  were  ordered  to  advance 
from  Lisbon  on  the  north.  A  small  force  from 
Wellesville  guarded  the  roads  on  the  east.  Gen- 
eral Shackleford,  with  his  command,  followed 
in  the  rear  of  the  fugitives. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  July 
26,  Morgan  found  himself  in  the  vicinity  of 
West  Point,  a  little  village  about  half-way  be- 
tween New  Lisbon  and  Wellesville.  The  rebels 
here  realized  that  they  were  entirely  surrounded. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  escape.  To  fight 
was  only  death  for  all.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Morgan,  with  the  remainder  of  his  gang, 
unconditionally  surrendered.  The  reckless  chief 
seemed  to  regard  his  bloody  raid,  along  whose 
path  he  had  strewed  the  bodies  of  his  lifeless 
men,  merely  in  the  light  of  a  spirited  joke.  He 
seemed  quite  unconcerned  and  jovial,  notwith- 
standing the  death,  dispersion,  or  captivity  of 
1  his  whole  band  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  I 


men.  For  several  days  the  hills  and  forests 
around  were  filled  with  armed  men,  searching 
for  and  picking  up  the  fugitives. 

These  poor  deluded  victims  of  the  rebellion 
seemed  very  much  dejected.  Most  of  them 
were  ragged,  dirty,  and  in  the  extreme  of  ex- 
haustion. They  were  generally  attired  in  the 
citizens'  garments  which  they  had  stolen  on 
their  raid  ;  but  these,  by  hard  usage,  were  most- 
ly bespattered  with  mud  and  torn  to  shreds. 
General  Shackleford's  command  had  good  rea- 
son to  be  very  exultant  over  their  victory.  The 
exciting  chase  in  which  they  had  engaged  had 
lasted  for  a  month,  and  had  led  them  over  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  of  territory.  By  day 
and  by  night  they  had  followed  the  guerrilla 
band.  With  little  rest  and  many  hardships  the 
pursuit  had  continued  from  day  to  day  till  it  was 
thus  crowned,  at  last,  with  the  most  signal  and 
glorious  success. 


[The  very  great  difficulty,  and,  in  some  cases,  impossi- 
bility, of  obtaining  perfectly  accurate  accounts  of  the  mi- 
nute details  of  the  movements  of  our  armies  is  hardly  re- 
alized by  any  one  who  has  not  made  the  attempt.  Even 
official  reports  often  vary  materially. 

We  make  this  statement  in  apology  for  an  unintention- 
al error  in  the  April  number  of  the  Magazine.  The  com 
mander  of  the  Fort  De  Russy  Expedition  was  stated  to  be 
General  Franklin.  It  should  have  been  General  A.  J. 
Smith,  who  has  so  nobly  earned  many  laurels  in  this 
eventful  conflict. 

The  writer  of  these  articles  is  greatly  obliged  to  any 
one  who  will  apprise  him  of  any  like  errors  by  addressing 
him  at  New  Haveu,  Conn.  Joon  S.  C.  Ajjbott] 
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TT  was  not  anger  that  changed  him  of  late; 
-II    It  was  not  diffidence  made  him  shy ; 
Yon  branch  that  has  blossomed  above  the  gate 
Could  guess  the  riddle — and  so  can  I. 

What  does  it  mean  when  the  bold  eyes  fall, 
And  the  ready  tongue  at  its  merriest  trips  ? 

What  potent  influence  holds  in  thrall 
The  eager  heart  and  the  burning  lips? 

Ah  me  !  to  .falter  before  a  girl 

Whose  shy  lids  never  would  let  you  know 
(Save  for  the  lashes'  willful  curl) 

The  pansy-purple  asleep  below. 

Nothing  to  frighten  a  man  away — 
Only  a  cheek  like  a  strawberry-bed ; 

Only  a  ringlet's  gold  astray, 

And  a  mouth  like  a  baby's,  dewy-red. 

Ah,  baby-mouth,  with  your  dimpled  bloom  ! 

Ifjmt  yon  blossomy  apple-bough 
Could  whisper  a  secret  learned  in  the  gloom, 

That  deepens  its  blushes  even  now. 

No  need,  for  the  secret  at  last  is  known : 

Yet  so,  I  fancy,  it  might  not  be 
Had  he  not  met  her,  by  chance,  alone, 

There  in  the  lane,  by  the  apple-tree. 
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l'JIILIl'  II.  SHERIDAN. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SHERIDAN. 

PHILIP  HENRY  SHERIDAN  must  always  tician,  like  Thomas,  nor  both,  like  Grant,  ho 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  miracles  of  would  still  be  a  successful  leader.  We  have 
war — not  so  much  from  the  result  as  the  man-  seen  in  former  articles  that  the  Lieutenant- 
ner  of  his  achievements.  If  he  were  neither  a  General  is,  as  a  military  leader,  complete  in 
great  strategist,  like  Sherman,  nor  a  great  tac-  i  himself,  possessing  all  the  attributes  of  general- 
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ship;  while  Sherman,  embodying  nervous  in- 
tellectual force,  and  Thomas,  representing  phys- 
ical power,  are  constituted  by  nature,  as  well  as 
by  the  choice  of  Grant,  to  be  his  chief  subordi- 
nate commanders.  Sheridan,  in  character,  is 
like  neither  of  the  others,  but  is  an  original 
genius,  and  a  leader  not  unworthy  to  rank 
with  Sherman  and  Thomas,  or  to  hold  posi- 
tion as  the  third  subordinate  commander  of 
General  Grant.  He  may  be  said  to  be  an  In- 
spiration rather  than  a  General,  accomplishing 
his  work  as  much,  not  to  say  more,  by  the  in- 
spiring force  of  his  courage  and  example  as  by 
the  rules  of  war.  He  supplies  to  the  army  the 
passion  and  fire  Avhich  is  smothered  in  Grant 
and  Thomas,  and  imperfectly  developed  in  Sher- 
man. He  renders  an  army  invincible  more  by 
the  impartation  to  it  of  his  own  courage  and 
fire  than  by  any  system  of  organization  ;  and 
appears  to  accomplish  by  this  imparted  enthusi- 
asm all  that  results  under  the  leadership  of  the 
others  from  discipline.  When  the  historian 
sums  up  his  character,  with  all  the  facts  now 
hidden  laid  profusely  before  him,  he  will  hardly 
rank  Sheridan  with  those  who  have  carefully 
and  wisely  planned.  He  belongs  rather  to  that 
class  of  our  officers  whose  strong  arms  have  bold- 
ly and  brilliantly  executed,  and  who  have  won 
the  distinctive  classification  of  "  fighting  gener- 
als." The  writer  can  find  among  all  his  recol- 
lections of  Sheridan's  career  no  development  of 
any  brilliant  strategic  ability,  while  in  every  bat- 
tle in  which  he  has  been  prominently  engaged 
he  has  given  brilliant  examples  of  his  cour- 
age, vigor,  and  skill,  and  as  a  quick,  dashing, 
stubborn  fighter.  Stone  River,  Chickamauga, 
Chattanooga,  Cedar  Run,  and  Five  Forks  are 
examples  which  illustrate  the  position  which  is 
taken  in  representing  Sheridan  as  a  representa- 
tive "  fighting  general."  It  is  in  the  light  of  the 
more  familiar  scenes  of  Cedar  Run  and  Five 
Forks  that  the  public  have  formed  their  idea 
of  Sheridan,  without  knowing  that  in  the  other 
battles  named  he  has  displayed  the  same  char- 
acteristics, while  his  entire  career  in  private  and 
public  has  shown  him  to  be  impetuous,  passion- 
ate, bold,  and  stubborn.  He  was  born  a  bel- 
ligerent. His  natural  element  is  amidst  the 
smoke,  his  natural  position  in  the  front  line  of 
battle.  He  fights  vigorously  and  roughly,  and 
when  the  tide  of  battle  flows  and  ebbs  most 
doubtingly  he  holds  on  most  grimly.  In  pri- 
vate life  his  great  energy  is  a  little  curt,  and  his 
fiery  temper  a  little  too  quick,  but  his  abrupt- 
ness and  belligerency  are  too  honest  and  natu- 
ral to  excite  condemnation ;  while  his  manner, 
when  not  excited  or  opposed,  is  distinguished 
by  great  courtesy,  modesty,  and  pleasantry.  A 
sketch  of  his  life  which,  while  illustrating  these 
qualities  and  characteristics,  gives  an  insight 
into  his  early  career,  will  not  be  without  inter- 
est. 

Sheridan  is  descended  from  the  same  class  of 
the  north  of  Ireland  emigrants  which  produced 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Andrew  Johnson.  His 
parents,  having  settled  on  their  arrival  in  this 


country  in  a  more  populous,  thriving,  educated, 
and  free  district,  Ohio,  were  enabled  to  offer  their 
son  better  educational  advantages  than  were 
those  of  Jackson  and  Johnson,  who  had  settled 
in  the  less  civilized  district  of  North  Carolina ; 
and  hence  young  Sheridan  became  possessed  of 
a  good  common  school  education  in  his  native 
place,  Perry  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born 
in  1831.  From  fourteen  to  fifteen  he  is  remem- 
bered as  a  quick  but  careless  student  and  rather 
wild  and  belligerent  youth,  fond  of  a  frolic  and 
a  trick,  sometimes  thoughtless  in  wounding  the 
feelings  of  others,  but  quick  to  generously  heal 
when  in  fault.  The  necessities  of  his  family 
early  forced  him  to  manual  labor,  and  his 
seventeenth  year  beheld  him  employed  in  the 
town  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  driving  a  water- 
cart,  and  in  sprinkling  the  dusty  streets  of  that 
old  town.  Before  the  year  was  finished,  how- 
ever, he  resigned  this  "command"  to  enter 
West  Point,  having  been  unexpectedly  appoint- 
ed a  cadet  to  that  institution  through  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  then  Congressman  of  the 
district.  The  characteristics  which  had  dis- 
tinguished him  at  the  humble  school  in  his  na- 
tive town  soon  made  him  noted  at  West  Point 
as  the  "  best-natured  and  most  belligerent  ca- 
det" in  the  Academy.  He  has  often  declared 
since  his  late  successes  that  he  had  passed 
through  West  Point  only  by  the  "skin  of  his 
teeth."  In  fact  his  belligerent  disposition  re- 
tarded his  advancement  in  youth  and  as  a  cadet 
as  much  as  it  has  since  advanced  him.  He 
fought  so  much  at  West  Point,  was  so  unruly 
and  "so  full  of  deviltry,"  that,  despite  his  fine 
scholarly  attainments,  he  graduated  so  low  down 
in  his  class  that  he  could  only  be  commissioned 
in  the  lowest  arm  of  the  service.  He  required 
at  the  time  of  his  graduation  only  "five  points" 
more  to  his  number  of  "black  marks"  to  ex- 
clude him  from  the  honors  of  graduation ;  and 
if  he  had  not  toward  the  close  of  the  session,  by 
skillful  management  and  unusual  control  over 
his  quick  temper,  won  the  good  opinion  of  one 
or  two  of  his  tutors  the  future  Major-Gen eral 
would  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  Academy 
as  he  had  entered  it  instead  of  Second  Lieuten- 
ant of  Infantry  by  Brevet.  One  of  his  instruct- 
ors, who  had  admired  his  generous  character, 
employed  the  argument  that  a  belligerent  tem- 
perament was  not  a  fault  in  a  soldier,  and  this 
is  said  to  have  secured  him  the  needed  approval 
of  the  West  Point  staff  of  instructors  and  the 
honors  of  graduation.  The  argument  was  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted  by  educated  soldiers, 
and  Sheridan  was  consequently  sent  forth  fully 
authorized  to  be  as  great  a  belligerent  in  time 
of  war  as  he  desired. 

Eight  years  of  almost  profound  peace  followed 
his  graduation,  and  little  opportunity  was  of- 
fered for  advancement.  In  May  and  June,  1855, 
Lieutenant  Sheridan  was  in  command  of  Fort 
Wood,  New  York  Harbor,  but  in  the  July  fol- 
lowing he  was  ordered  to  San  Francisco  in 
charge  of  a  body  of  recruits.  On  arriving  there 
he  was  detailed  to  command  an  escort  of  cavalry 
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intended  for  the  protection  and  assistance  of 
Lieutenant  Williamson  and  the  party  engaged 
in  the  survey  of  the  proposed  branch  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  from  San  Francisco  to  Colum- 
bia River,  Oregon.  An  opportunity  offering 
soon  after  for  a  fight  Sheridan  succeeded  in  get- 
ting himself  detached  from  this  command  and 
ordered  to  join  a  battalion'  of  dragoons  under 
Major  Raine,  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  then  on 
an  expedition  against  the  Yakima  Indians.  In 
this  expedition  he  distinguished  himself  by  gal- 
lantry at  the  "Battle  of  the  Cascades,'  of  the 
Columbia  River  (April  28,  185G).  Although 
his  action  on  the  occasion  is  not  described,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  it  as  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  later  deeds  of  daring  which  have 
distinguished  him.  He  was  rewarded  for  his 
gallantry  by  being  placed  in  command  of  the  In- 
dian Reservation  of  the  Coast  Range.  Here  he 
was  engaged  for  a  year  in  keeping  the  Conquillo 
Indians  on  Yakima  Bay  in  proper  subjection, 
and  in  building  the  military  poet  and  fort  at 
Yamhill. 

From  this  distant  post  he  was  recalled  in 
1801  to  find  himself  promoted,  by  the  rcsi-na- 
tion  of  large  numbers  of  the  Southern  officers 
of  the  army,  to  a  captaincy  in  what  was  then 
Sherman's  regiment,  the  Thirteenth  Infantry. 
He  was  ordered  to  join  his  Ngiment  at  Jef- 
ferson Barracks,  and  thus  became  attached  to 
the  Trans-Missi>sippi  or  Army  of  the  Southwot, 
in  which  he  saw  his  first  service  in  the  present 
war.  Although  this  army  had  gone  through  a 
campaign  under  Lyon,  and  the  preparations  f"i- 
another  under  Fremont,  and  was  then  under 
command  of  Halleck,  it  was  so  far  from  bring 
organized  that  Sheridan  could  find  no  netive 
duty,  and  was  placed  upon  a  military  commissi  >u 
to  inquire  into  certain  alleged  irregularities  of 
the  Fremont  administration  of  Missouri  affairs. 
About  the  time  that  Curtis,  who  had  assumed 
command  of  the  troops  in  the  field,  was  ready  to 
begin  an  active  campaign  Sheridan  vrai  ap- 
pointed AetingCltief  Quarter-master,  with  \vhu  h 
the  duties  of  Commissary  were  at  that  time 
blended.  He  was  out  of  place,  and  his  BUCCeSS 
as  a  quarter-master  was  very  indifferent  indeed. 
He  used  to  laugh  and  say,  many  months  after, 
when  located  at  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  that 
providing  "hard  tack  and  sow-belly"  Wasn't 
in  his  line,  and  was  very  fond  of  relating,  in  con- 
nection with  the  remark,  his  first  experience  in 
restricting  the  contraband  traffic  in  salt  with  the 
rebels. 

As  Chief  Quarter-master  it  was  his  duty  to  take 
such  steps  as  would  not  only  provide  for  his  own 
troops  but  deprive  the  rebels  of  contraband  sup- 
plies. Hearing  that  Price,  then  at  Springfield, 
was  suffering  for  salt,  he  employed  every  means 
to  stop  the  export  of  that  article  beyond  our 
lines ;  and,  congratulating  himself  on  his  suc- 
cess, used  often  to  say.  with  a  chuckle,  that  "  the 
rebels  were  actually  starving  for  salt."  When 
the  advance  of  the  army  took  place,  and  Price 
was  hastily  driven  out  of  Springfield,  the  only 
article  left  behind  was,  much  to  Sheridan's  dis- 


gust, an  immense  quantity  of  salt.  He  ever  aft- 
erward professed  himself  disgusted  with  his  quar- 
ter-mastership, and  fortunately  soon  after  got 
himself  under  arrest  and  sent  to  the  rear. 

Officers  generally  look  upon  arrests  as  mis- 
fortunes. Sheridan's  arrest  was  the  turning- 
point  in  his  fortunes,  since  it  placed  him,  after  a 
brief  delay,  on  the  staff  of  a  rising  Major-General 
and  in  the  line  of  promotion.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  arrest  are  not  without  interest,  as 
showing  one  or  two  of  his  characteristics.  Like 
many  regular  officers  of  the  army,  as  organized 
in  18G2,  Sheridan  was  in  favor  of  carrying  on 
the  war  by  striking  hard  blows  at  the  organized 
armies  of  the  rebels,  and  generously  protecting 
the  people  who,  while  remaining  at  home  under 
United  States  protection,  furnished  the  men  and 
material  to  the  rebels.  He  has  overcome  this 
too  delicate  and  nice  consideration  for  the  in- 
terests of  rebel  aiders  and  abettors,  and,  like  the 
country,  has  been  educated  by  war  in  the  belief 
that  treason  is  to  be  fought  with  fire.  Fit  ling 
thus  during  the  Pea  Ridge  campaign,  and  being 
a  great  stickler  for  military  regularity  and  rou- 
tine, Sheridan  was  particularly  disgusted  with 
the  ravages  committed  by  the  regiment  of  Kan- 
sas J  ay-Hawkers,  and  used  often  to  denounce 
them  in  unmeasured  terms.  He  was  so  much 
embittered  against  the  regiment  and  opposed 
to  their  style  of  warfare,  that,  when  General 
Blunt  ordered  him  to  impress  a  large  amount 
of  provender  from  the  citizens,  he  replied  in  any 
thing  but  decorous  terms,  declining  to  execute 
the  order,  and  intimated  in  conclusion  that 
"He'd  be  damned  if  he  was  a  Jay-IIawker." 
Blunt,  of  course,  relieved  him.  Sheridan  re- 
ported to  Halleck.  The  letter  was  forwarded 
el  evidence  against  him,  and  fell  into  Halleck*! 
hands.  That  officer,  having  a  just  appreciation 
of  a  good  joke,  laughed  heartily  over  the  letter; 
and,  sharing  Sheridan's  prejudices  against  "Jay- 
Hawking'  and  "bummers, "he caused  the  charges 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  in  May,  1862,  ordered 
him  to  duty  on  his  own  stall'  as  Acting  Chief 
Quarter-master. 

Halleck  was  then  before  Corinth,  and  thither 
Sheridan  repaired  to  find  himself  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  transferred  from  the  regular  to  the 
volunteer  service,  as  Colonel  of  the  Second 
Michigan  cavalry.  Halleck  had,  with  that  wise 
appreciation  which  he  has  displayed  in  organiz- 
ing the  United  States  armies,  noticed  Sheridan's 
qualities,  and  placed  him  in  the  branch  of  the 
service  for  which  he  was  best  qualified.  But 
even  Halleck  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  his  young  protege',  and  fail- 
ed, when  intrusted  shortly  after  with  the  absolute 
organization  of  the  armies,  to  advance  him  to 
the  position  for  which  the  quicker  appreciation 
of  Grant  subsequently  singled  him  out  after  ob- 
serving his  conduct  in  one  battle  only.  * 

His  promotion  to  Colonel  aroused  the  ambi- 
tion of  Sheridan,  who  had  before  modestly  hoped 
to  eventually  become  a  Major.  He  now  had 
opportunities  to  distinguish  himself,  and  imme- 
diately went  to  work  to  improve  the  opportunity, 
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determined  to  win  rank  and  fame^  before  the 
close  of  the  war,  which  having  now  changed  its 
character  also  gave  promise  of  being  long  and 
adventurous,  and  full  of  occasions  for  one  in  his 
arm  of  the  service. 

His  regiment  was  brigaded  with  that  of  Col- 
onel Elliott,  who  as  the  ranking  officer  became 
brigade  commander,  and  under  his  leadership 
Sheridan  made  his  first  campaign.  It  was  the 
famous  raid  around  Corinth  and  upon  Beaure- 
gard's communications  at  Boonesville,  which  was 
noted  at  the  time  as  one  of  the  first  and  most 
successful  adventures  of  our  then  rapidly  im- 
proving cavalry,  and  won  for  its  leader  a  repu- 
tation for  dash  that  the  loyal  press,  with  very 
bad  taste,  continually  compared  to  the  daring  of 
Stuart  and  Morgan  in  their  bloodless  raids 
against  weak  outposts  and  unguarded  rear-lines. 
This  irregular  warfare  of  the  rebel  cavalry  had 
not  up  to  that  time  partaken  of  the  bloody  char- 
acter which  has  since  been  given  the  cavalry 
encounters  of  the  war ;  and  Sheridan  was  one 
of  the  first  to  expose  the  fallibility  and  weak- 
ness of  the  boasted  rebel  cavalry  when  vigorously 
opposed. 

The  opportunity  was  offered  him  in  July, 
18G2,  at  Boonesville,  by  an  old  class-mate  at 
West  Point,  and  one  who  subsequently  won, 
under  Bragg  and  Forrest,  a  character  for  bel- 
ligerency similar  to  that  now  enjoyed  by  Sheri- 
dan. The  rebel  J.  H.  Chalmers  has  at  all 
times  been  as  ready  to  fight  as  Sheridan ;  but 
he  has  neither  the  perseverance  nor  personal 
daring  of  Sheridan.  His  complete  readiness  to 
fight  was  evinced  to  Sheridan's  satisfaction  on 
the  occasion  alluded  to,  and  Sheridan's  supe- 
rior endurance  and  enterprise  were  made  ap- 
parent to  the  rebel  at  the  same  time.  This  en- 
gagement, although  of  a  minor  character,  served 
to  illustrate  his  characteristics  as  a  quick,  dash- 
ing, stubborn  fighter,  as  more  brilliantly  devel- 
oped in  Sheridan  at  the  more  important  engage- 
ments already  alluded  to  in  this  connection. 
Chalmers  attacked  his  single  regiment  with  a 
whole  brigade  of  cavalry,  evidently  expecting  lit- 
tle resistance.  Sheridan  was  not  required,  by  the 
importance  of  the  post  he  commanded  nor  the 
position  of  the  army  whose  front  he  covered,  to 
hold  his  ground,  and  could  have  with  propriety 
declined  battle,  and  fallen  back  on  the  infantry 
line;  but  it  was  not  in  the  heart  of  the  "bel- 
ligerent cadet"  to  slight  his  old  class-mate  by 
refusing  to  meet  him — nor,  indeed,  to  decline 
an  invitation  to  battle  from  any  gentleman.  He 
drew  up  his  regiment  in  line,  and  received  the 
attack  in  handsome  style.  Chalmers's  first  re- 
pulse taught  him  that  he  should  have  to  proceed 
with  his  attack  more  systematically,  and  he 
brought  up  his  line  for  a  more  regular  and  gen- 
eral assault.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  Sher- 
idan, with  perhaps  more  enterprise  than  sound 
discretion,  in  view  of  the  insignificance  of  the 
stake  for  which  he  contended,  sent  a  detach- 
ment on  a  detour  to  the  rear  of  the  rebel  posi- 
tion. These,  by  strenuous  exertions,  succeeded 
in  effecting  this  purpose,  and  made  an  attack 


from  that  direction,  while  Sheridan,  attacking 
from  the  front,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  reb- 
els and  driving  them  from  the  field  in  confusion. 

It  was  this  success  which  made  Sheridan  a 
Brigadier-General.  It  has  always  been  an  un- 
fortunate feature  of  our  army  organization  that 
there  is  no  provision  for  the  promotion  of  the 
deserving  in  the  branch  of  the  service  in  which 
they  have  won  distinction,  and  for  which  they 
have  evinced  high  qualifications.  A  colonel  of 
cavalry  shows  himself  eminently  deserving  of 
promotion  by  his  services  in  that  branch,  and 
he  is  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  of  in- 
fantry, and  not  only  taken  from  the  line  of  the 
service  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  but,  though 
promoted  in  rank,  is  sent  to  command  an  infe- 
rior arm  of  the  service.  By  this  fault  of  organ- 
ization not  only  does  the  army  lose  the  service 
of  the  person  thus  promoted  out  of  his  sphere, 
but  often  the  promotion  becomes  the  ruin  of  the 
recipient,  who  may  be  totally  unfitted  for  this 
new  line  of  duty.  There  are  numerous  exam- 
ples of  this.  Among  several  of  these  failures, 
which  have  resulted  from  this  cause,  the  writer 
can  recall  that  of  a  captain  of  artillery  who 
gained  a  great  reputation  for  his  successful 
handling  of  a  number  of  massed  batteries,  and 
who  was  promoted  to  be  a  brigadier- general 
of  infantry,  to  utterly  fail  and  throw  away  his 
young  life  in  his  chagrin  and  desperation.  A 
young  staff-officer,  who  had  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  and  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  an  engineer,  was  promoted  rapidly 
from  captain  to  corps  commander,  to  find  him- 
self totally  unfitted  for  such  duty,  and  in  time 
to  waste,  by  his  inadaptation  to  infantry  and  a 
lack  of  decision,  the  rich  fruits  of  a  successful 
strategic  march. 

Sheridan's  fate  was  not  exactly  the  reverse 
of  this;  but  when  taken  from  the  cavalry,  for 
which  he  was  eminently  fitted,  and  made  Briga- 
dier-General of  infantry,  his  success  at  first  was 
not  encouraging.  He  was  placed  in  command 
in  Kentucky  of  a  division  of  raw  troops,  for  the 
organization  of  which  he  was  not  so  well  fitted 
as  for  fighting  them.  The  command  was  under 
General  Nelson.  Shortly  afterward  Nelson  was 
killed,  and  the  reorganization  of  his  army  and 
its  incorporation  with  that  of  General  Buell 
placed  Sheridan  in  command  of  a  division  of 
partly  disciplined  and  veteran  troops.  A  short 
time  subsequently  the  army  was  again  reorgan- 
ized by  Rosecrans,  and  Sheridan  was  given  a 
division  and  assigned  to  the  corps  of  General  A. 
M'D.  M'Cook.  Sheridan's  Division  suffered  dis- 
aster at  Stone  River  and  Chickamauga.  But 
amidst  that  disaster  and  defeat  the  fighting  qual- 
ities of  the  "little  cadet"  found  illustrations  as 
brilliant  but  not  so  familiar  as  that  of  Cedar 
Creek. 

Stone  River  was  a  battle  in  which  the  endur- 
ance of  the  soldiers  rather  than  the  generalship 
of  their  leaders  gave  us  possession  of  a  field  in 
which  the  enemy  all  the  time  retained  the  tac- 
tical and  strategic  advantage.  Each  corps,  and 
even  each  division,  "fought  on  its  own  hook." 
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Sheridan's  Division  was  posted  at  the  left  of 
M'Cook's  Corps,  which,  being  struck  in  flank 
and  rear,  was  very  quickly  and  unexpectedly 
doubled  up  and  thrown  back  upon  Sheridan's 
Division,  which  was  thus  forced  while  fighting 
a  division  in  its  front  to  turn  and  form  a  de- 
fensive crotchet  to  the  whole  army,  and  thus  was 
compelled  to  expose  one  or  the  other  of  its 
Hanks.  It  was  forced  back  by  superior  num- 
bers until  its  line  of  battle  described  three  sides 
of  a  square;  and  these  being  broken  after  a  ter- 
rible resistance,  it  was  forced  to  retreat  through 
a  dense  forest  of  cedars,  in  which  artillery  could 
not  be  moved,  to  the  line  formed  by  the  reserves. 
While  the  rest  of  the  corps  had  been  rapidly 
driven  Sheridan's  Division  fought  for  hours  des- 
perately, losing  all  the  brigade  commanders,  sev- 
enty other  officers,  and  nearly  one  half  his  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  other  divisions  were 
never  tallied  until  they  reached  Nashville.  Sher- 
idan's fell  back  upon  the  line  of  reserves  and 
fought  for  three  days  afterward.  This  retail 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  personal  exertions, 
daring,  and  skill  of  Sheridan  ;  and  his  conflict 
formed  such  a  brilliant  episode  of  that  badly- 
managed  battle,  and  his  abilities  shone  so  prom- 
inently in  contrast  with  the  delinquencies  of 
others,  that  he  was  at  once  made  a  Major-Gcu- 
(  nil. 

Chiekamauga  was  only  a  repetition  of  this. 
The  same  corps,  consisting  then  of  Davis's. 
Sheridan's,  and  Ne^ley's  divisions,  was  again 
defeated,  (ieneral  Negley,  very  unfortunately 
for  that  gallant  officer  and  gentleman,  was  tak- 
en from  his  division  in  the  heat  of  battle  and 
ordered  to  the  command  of  a  number  of  batter- 
ies, and  the  division  suffered  badly,  while  the  I 
other  division,  under  (ieneral  Jefferson  ('.Davis, 
was  scattered  In  every  direction.  Sheridan,  who 
had  formed  the  extreme  right,  had  a  desperate 
light,  but,  after  being  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  army,  eventually  cut  his  own  way  out, 
brought  in  his  division  about  half  organized,  and 
took  his  place  in  the  line  to  which  Thomas  fell 
back  to  liossville. 

On  theM  two  occasions  Sheridan  was  a  sub- 
ordinate. The  disaster  to  his  division  was  gen- 
eral to  his  corps,  and  resulted  from  the  failure 
of  others  and  not  his  own  bad  management.  He 
was  powerless  to  avert,  he  could  only  partly  re- 
trieve the  disaster.  On  both  occasions  he  did 
so  with  a  skillful  hand,  by  the  most  strenuous 
exertions,  and  at  great  personal  risk.  In  the 
dark  cedars  at  Stone  River  and  the  narrow 
defiles  of  Chiekamauga  he  kept  his  men  to- 
gether, when  almost  surrounded  or  entirely  cut 
off,  only  by  being  at  all  times  along  the  front 
line  of  battle  with  them ;  by  well-directed  en- 
couragement to  the  deserving,  and  the  blackest 
reproaches  to  the  delinquents;  by  alternate  ap- 
peals and  curses,  the  latter  being  loud  and  deep 
and  far  more  plentiful  than  the  first.  Rousseau, 
who  commanded  the  reserves,  and  who  pushed 
forward  into  the  cedars  at  Stone  River  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  Sheridan  and  Negley  through 
them,  once  said, 


"  I  knew  it  was  hell  in  there  before  I  got  in, 
but  I  was  convinced  of  it  when  I  saw  Phil  Sher- 
idan, with  hat  in  one  hand  and  sword  in  the 
other,  damning  and  swearing  as  if  he  were  the 
devil  incarnate,  or  had  had  a  fresh  indulgence 
from  Father  Tracy  every  live  minutes."  (Fa- 
ther Tracy  was  Rosecrans's  chaplain,  and  often 
officiated  at  Sheridan's  head-quarters.  Sheri- 
dan is  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.) 

"The  history  of  the  combat  in  those  dark 
cedars,"  wrote  the  only  historian  who  has  trulv 
written  of  Stone  River,  Mr.  W.  S.  Foray,  of  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette,  "will  never  he  known.  No 
man  could  sec  even  the  whole  of  his  own  regi- 
ment, and  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  tell  who 
they  were  that  fought  bravest  or  they  who  proved 
recreant  to  their  trust.  It  was  left  to  Sheridan 
to  stay  the  successful  onset  of  the  foe.  Never 
did  a  man  labor  more  faithfully  than  he  to  per- 
form his  task,  and  never  was  leader  ieoooded  by 
more  gallant  soldiers."  When  Sheridan  had  ex- 
tricated bis  command  from  the  forest  and  got  in 
line  with  the  reserves  he  rode  up  to  Rosccrans 
and,  pointing  to  the  remnant  of  his  division, 
said, 

"  Ib  re  is  rill  that  i<  left  of  us,  General.  Our 
cartridge-boxes  contain  nothing,  and  our  guns 
arc  empty." 

The  Tullahoma  campaign,  which  followed 
that  of  Stone  River,  offered  few  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  any  other  quality  of  the  sol- 
dier  in  Sheridan  than  tbat  of  energy.  The  ]  ur- 
suit  of  Bragg,  which  formed  the  main  feature 
of  that  campaign,  required  rapid  marching  but 
no  fighting.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  rebels 
from  Tullahoma  and  Winchester  the  general 
pursuit  was  abandoned,  as  the  enemy  had  reach- 
id  the  mountains,  and  only  Sheridan's  Division 
and  Stanley's  cavalry  received  orders  to  pursue 
the  en  ■■my  across  the  mountains  to  the  Tennes- 
see. Sheridan  moved  with  great  alacrity,  hop. 
ing  to  reach  the  bridge  over  the  Tennessee  at 
Bridgeport  in  time  to  save  it  from  destruction. 
Me  moved  so  rapidly  that  he  reached  the  river 
before  Stanley's  cavalry  did,  and  saved  the 
greater  part  of  the  bridge.  He  used  to  tell  with 
gml  glee  that  on  reaching  Bridgeport  he  found 
■Umbers  of  the  rear-guard  of  Bragg's  army  sit- 
ting on  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  asking  his  ad- 
vance if  14  they  were  part  of  Stanley's  cavalry." 
The  infantry  had  moved  so  rapidly  in  pursuit 
that  the  enemy  had  all  the  while  mistaken  them 
for  cavalry. 

Sheridan  has  since  displayed  the  same  energy 
in  moving,  with  better  effect.  The  surrender 
of  Lee  was,  without  doubt,  the  effect  of  the  ad- 
mirable and  vigorous  execution  by  Sheridan  of 
Grant's  plan  of  operations  from  Five  Forks  to 
Burksville  Junction.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Sheridan,  by  rapid  movements,  placed  his 
forces  at  Jettcrsville  before  Lee  had  reached 
Amelia  Court  House,  and  thus  cut  off  all  retreat 
to  Danville.  His  dispatches  relating  to  those 
operations  partake  of  the  vigor  of  the  actual 
movements,  and  handsomely  illustrate  his  en- 
ergy. 
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"I  wish  you  were  here  yourself,"  he  wrote  to 
Grant — a  compliment  that  the  little  Lieutenant- 
General  may  be  proud  to  point  to.  "  If  things 
are  pressed,"  he  added,  "I  think  Lee  will  sur- 
render." 

"  Tress  things, "  was  Grant's  order.  It  need- 
ed no  other.  Sheridan  pushed  forward  rapidly, 
struck  right  and  left,  punishing  the  enemy  wher- 
ever found,  and  at  last  forcing  Lee  to  surrender. 

Chattanooga  was  the  battle  in  which  Sheri- 
dan caught  the  eye  of  Grant,  who  there  select- 
ed him  without  hesitation  for  the  important  po- 
sition which  he  subsequently  filled.  Sheridan's 
Division  formed  the  right  of  the  centre  column 
which,  in  the  battles  at  Chattanooga,  Novem- 
ber 23,  24,  and  25,  18G3,  assaulted  and  carried 
Mission  Ridge,  and,  breaking  the  rebel  centre, 
won  the  victory.    His  men  were  kept  in  posi- 
tion waiting  for  the  signal  to  assault  for  over 
thirty-six  hours;  and  they  and  their  leader  had 
grown  very  nervous,  half  fearing  the  battle  would 
be  won  too  soon  by  the  others,  and  the  chance 
for  glory  stolen  from  them,  when,  at  last,  the 
wished-for  signal  came,  and  away  went  the  as- 
saulting columns.    General  T  J.  Wood  com- 
manded the  other,  and  he  and  Sheridan  strove 
with  a  lofty  ambition,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
that  a  saint  could  condemn,  to  reach  the  summit 
first.    Sheridan  gloried  in  the  deed.    He  could 
not  contain  himself,  and  yet  he  rode  along  the 
front  line,  half  leading,  half  directing  his  men, 
as  clear-headed  as  if  the  cross-fire  of  the  twenty 
rebel  batteries  that  opened  upon  his  men  were 
directed  against  charmed  lives,  and  he  knew 
them  to  be  futile  as  against  him.    During  the 
charge  he  took  a  canteen  of  whisky  from  his 
aid,  Captain  Avery,  and  filling  a  cup  which  he 
carried,  raised  it  with  a  gesture  toward  Bragg's 
head-quarters,  which  were  plainly  visible  on  the 
mountain  crest,  saying,  "How  are  you,  Mr. 
Bragg?"    Before  he  could  drink  the  liquor  a 
rifle-ball  carried  away  cup  and  beverage.  There 
was  no  time  for  more;  and  exclaiming,  "That's 
damned  ungenerous!"  Sheridan  spurred  forward, 
and  soon  again  formed  part  of  his  front  line. 
His  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  led  the 
remainder  of  the  assault  on  foot,  reaching  the 
summit  with  the  first,  and  as  horses  were  not 
plentiful  on  the  ridge  he  sprang  upon  one  of  the 
fifty  captured  guns,  swinging  his  sword  over  his 
head,  and  shouting  for  joy  with  his  men,  while, 
at  the  same  moment,  he  poured  invective  after 
invective  on  the  heads  of  the  rebels  whom  he 
was  unable  to  pursue.    Before  the  battle  was 
ended  Grant,  having  left  his  head-quarters  in 
Orchard  Knobb,  rode  along  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  and  before  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had  ceased 
he  had  marked  Sheridan  for  future  use.  Chat- 
tanooga was  the  flood-tide  of  his  fortunes,  and, 
without  knowing  it  at  the  time,  he  that  day 
launched  his  bark  anew.    Henceforth  his  abili- 
ties were  not  to  be  lost  by  his  being  made  sub- 
ordinate to  men  of  inferior  calibre.     He  was 
henceforth  to  win  great  successes,  not  retrieve 
in  some  degree  the  great  disasters  of  others. 

Sheridan  did  not  know  for  months  after  of 


his  good  fortune  on  that  day.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  friends  soon  after  had  reason  to  im- 
agine that  he  was  again  under  a  cloud.  It 
was  but  a  few  months  after  this  memorable 
battle  that  Gordon  Granger  and  Sheridan  were 
relieved  of  their  commands.  It  was  generally 
known  that  Granger  had  offended  Grant  by  his 
delay  in  moving  with  Sherman  to  Burnside's 
aid  at  Knoxville,  and  it  was  supposed  that  both 

he  and  Sheridan  were  "  ."  Sheridan 

passed  through  Nashville  without  exactly  know- 
ing his  destination,  except  that  it  was  Washing- 
ton City.    The  announcement  was  soon  made, 
however,  that  he  had  been  placed  in  command 
of  all  of  Grant's  cavalry  on  the  Potomac,  and 
those  who  knew  him  learned  to  appreciate  more 
highly  the  clearness  with  which  Grant  read  the 
characters  of  his  subordinates.  Returning  Sher- 
idan to  the  cavalry  service  was  not  by  any  means 
the  least  important  of  Grant's  services  to  the 
country.    If  in  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
which  must  soon  follow  the  close  of  the  late  Avar 
Halleck  is  intrusted  with  the  organization  of  the 
materiel  and  Grant  with  the  selection  of  the 
personnel,  the  United  States  will  very  soon  have 
an  army  which,  when  embracing  such  a  general 
as  Grant,  such  lieutenant-generals  as  Sherman, 
Thomas,  Canby,  and  Sheridan,  such  major-gen- 
erals as  Hancock,  Hooker,  M'Dowell,  Howard, 
Hunter,  Burnsidc,  Ord,  Slocum,  Stoneman, 
Reynolds,  Meade,  and  many  others  who  have 
won  the  rank,  will  be  inferior  to  none  in  the 
world.    The  past  four  years  of  experience,  and 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  nation  to  provide  for 
those  who  have  so  nobly  served  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  necessity  which  must  exist  for  the 
retention  of  a  large  force,  will  strongly  sug- 
gest the  reorganization  of  the  army  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  ranks  of  general  and  lieu- 
tenant-general.   Three  corps  of  infantry,  each 
twenty-five  or  even  thirty-five  thousand  strong, 
under  Sherman,  Thomas,  and  Canby,  and  one 
of  cavalry  of  the  same  strength  under  Sheridan 
as  lieutenant-generals,  would  be  an  army  which 
even  Grant  as  general  might  be  proud  to  com- 
mand.   No  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  can 
at  this  time  furnish  superior  personnel  for  such 
an  army. 

It  was  not  intended,  in  the  scope  of  this  article, 
to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  events  of 
Sheridan's  life.  The  purpose  was  rather  to 
make  the  public  more  familiar  with  his  char- 
acter than  his  history.  The  reference  which 
has  been  made  to  his  early  career  was  thought 
necessary,  as  filling  up  a  blank  existing  in  the 
sketches  which  have  been  hitherto  written  of 
him.  The  prominent  points  of  his  late  career  are 
well  known  to  all.  His  cavalry  operations  in 
Virginia,  his  assumption  of  the  command  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  known  as  the  Middle  Mili- 
tary Division,  his  brilliant  battle  at  Winchester, 
and  the  wonderful  effect  of  his  presence  at  Cedar 
Run,  as  well  as  the  later  deeds  at  Five  Forks 
and  the  pursuit  of  Lee,  are  tales  too  lately  told  to 
need  repetition  here.  The  affairs  of  Cedar  Run 
and  Winchester  have  been  admirably  described 
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by  Captain  De  Forest  in  this  Magazine.*  And 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  devote  a 
page  or  two  to  the  thorough  analysis  of  the 
wonderful  effect  which  Sheridan's  presence  had 
upon  his  men  during  the  rout  at  ( Vdar  Hun.  It 
can  not  be  accounted  for  on  any  theory,  how- 
ever philosophical,  framed  by  a  person  who  was 
not  an  eye-witness;  while  it  might  Ik?  compre- 
hended in  the  light  of  a  minute  and  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  manner  of  the  General  on  that 
occasion.  His  success  in  restoring  order,  and 
then  confidence,  was  doubtless  due  to  his  de- 
cisive manner  ;  while  the  subsequent  restoration 
of  morale  was  owing  to  the  promptness  with 
which  the  offensive  was  resumed.  The  contr.  1 
which  Sheridan  then  held  over  his  men  is  cer- 
tainly very  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  short  time 
during  w  hich  he  had  commanded  them,  and  the 
condition  in  which  he  found  them  on  this  day. 
Absent  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek,  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  pushed 
forward  to  the  front  to  find  his  troops  routed 
and  retreating  rapidly,  and,  although  not  pur- 
sued, much  demoralized.  His  pn n<  «•  ••ux  d 
to  inspire  the  men  with  a  Hew  purpose,  and  in  an 
incredible  short  s|*acc  of  time  he  had  them  re- 
formed in  line  and  ready  to  re<cive  the  on- 
slaught of  the  enemy.  Hut  the  enemy,  intent 
on  rilling  the  raptured  camps,  had  not  pursued 
in  force,  and  Sheridan  found  waiting  was  in 
vain.  The  confidence  of  the  troop*  had  l>een 
restored  by  the  presence  of  their  leader,  the 
facility  with  which  he  re-established  the  b;  m 
lines,  and  the  cheering  language  and  encour- 
aging tone  of  his  conversation  and  order*.  Ho 
fully  re-established  the  moral.-  ■  f  the  men  w  hen. 
finding  the  enemy  failed  to  pursue,  he  or 
an  advance.  The  fact  that  he  did  advance  on 
the  same  day  of  the  r>  i:t  -  :\  s  :  . 
Sheridan's  other  great  qualities  as  a  leader,  his 
decision  and  daring.  Tin  ie  an-  f  w 
in  our  own  or  any  other  service,  who  would  ha\e 
conceived  the  idea,  or  for  a  moment  entertained 
the  purpose  of  immediately  resinning  the  otb  n- 
ive.  Two  years  before  pursuit  after  a  victory, 
not  to  mention  pursuit  after  a  defeat,  u.is.  held 
to  l>e  imjH.s>ible.  The  fact  that  Sheridan  was 
able  on  this  occasion  to  resume  the  offensive  w  ith 
complete  success  shows  how  absolute  was  the 
confidence  of  the  men  in  this  comparative  stran- 
ger who  had  plead,  entreated,  curved,  and  brow- 
beat the  li  ving  army  into  order  again.  The  mag- 
nificent ride  from  Winchester  to  the  field,  which 
at  the  time  was  made  in  all  the  accounts  the 
salient  feature  of  the  battle,  grows  common- 
place when  compared  to  ''Little  Phil's"  ride 
among  the  routed  masses  of  his  corps.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  been  every  where  at  once, 
for  his  presence  was  felt  in  even'  battalion. 
His  orders,  so  brilliantly  illustrated  and  varied 
by  his  peculiar  and  numerous  oaths,  found  their 
natural  echoes  in  the  cheers  of  the  men  in  whose 
hearts  his  presence  restored  confidence.  The 
rapidity  with  which  he  rallied  his  broken  lines 
and  brought  order  out  of  chaos  is  incredible 
*  January  and  February,  ISfo. 


even  to  those  who  have  seen  the  "  belligerent 
cadet"  in  the  midst  of  battles;  ami  to  one  who 
has  never  witnessed  the  singular  effect  which 
the  reception  of  orders  to  attack  have  on  men. 
it  will  still  remain  incredible  how  he  so  far  re- 
stored the  confidence  and  morale  of  his  troops 
as  to  enable  him  on  that  occasion  to  snatch  vic- 
tory from  defeat. 

There  was  some  occasion  for  the  displav  of 
the  same  personal  daring  and  the  exercise  of 
the  same  influence  by  example,  on  the  part  of 
Sheridan,  at  the  battle  of  Live  Forks.  His  /,,rs- 
ciitr  on  every  part  of  that  contested  field,  it  is 
BOH  generally  conceded,  had  as  much  to  do  as 
generalship  with  the  final  result  of  that  battle, 
where  every  thing  depended  on  the  persistence 
of  the  attack  on  the  weak  point  which  Sheridan 
had  discovered.  It  is  doubtful  if  success  would 
have  followed  the  efforts  of  a  general  who  had 
l>een  content  tOtfired  the  buttle.  Sheridan  /«•</. 
He  was  in  the  front  line,  under  the  heaviest 
fire,  at  all  times,  wa\ing  his  sword,  encouraging 
his  men.  BXhofthlg  them  to  incredible  deeds, 
and.  as  usual,  swearing  nt  a  fearful  rate,  altern- 
ately at  the  cneim  and  his  own  skulkers.  Ib- 
is n  presented  by  those  present  as  the  "imper- 
sonation of  even  thing  soldierly."  He  rode  up 
and  down  the  lines,  under  lire,  continually  wav- 
ing his  sword,  commanding  in  person,  exhorting 
them  to  seize  the  oj  |m »rt unit v  w  ithin  their  grasp, 
and  sweep  their  enemies  to  destruction.  It  is 
related  of  him,  and  the  story  is  charaeteristie 
enough  to  Im-  true,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  da\'s  unsuccessful  battle  at  Live  Forks, 
while  stridii  g  up  and  down  in  front  of  his  field 
head-quarters,  apparently  absorbed  in  deep  and 
calm  thought,  he  suddenly  startled  his.  staff  by 
breaking  out  in  a  series  of  horrible  oaths,  in 
which  he  swore  he  would  carry  the  reUd  lines 
next  day  or  "sink  innumerable  fathoms  into 
hell."  Sheridan's  oaths  are  fearful  ;  but  one 
<  an  easih  find  it  in  his  heart  to  forgive  them. 
Tiny  are  merely  the  emphasis  to  his  language. 
Oaths  "re  said  to  lie  fools'  arguments.  Sheri- 
dan throws  them  at  otic  in  a  discussion  not  from 
a  want  of  more  forcible  arguments,  but  from  a 
lack  of  |  m  tie  nee  to  await  the  slow  process  of 
logical  conclusions.  lie  heartily  despises  n 
council  of  war,  and  never  forms  part  of  one  if 
he  can  avoid  it.  He  executes,  not  originates 
plans ;  or,  as  Ro  sec  runs  once  expressed  it,  "  He 
tights — he  fights  '."  Whatever  is  given  Sheridan 
to  do  i-  act  oiu]  lished  thoroughly.  I !«•  will  not 
stop  to  criticise  the  practicability  of  an  order 
in  its  details,  but  does  not  hesitate  to  vary 
his  movements  when  he  finds  those  laid  down 
for  him  are  not  practicable.  He  does  not 
abandon  the  task  besenSS  the  mode  which  has 
been  ordered  is  rendered  impossible  by  any  un- 
expected event.  If  the  result  is  accomplished 
Sheridan  docs  not  care  whose  means  were  em- 
ployed, or  on  whom  the  credit  is  reflected.  H< 
grasps  the  result  and  congratulates  himself,  the 
strategist  of  the  occasion,  and  the  men,  with 
equal  gratification  and  even'  evidence  of  delight. 
His  generous  care  for  the  reputation  of  his  sub- 
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ordinate!,  his  freedom  from  all  petty  jealousy, 
his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  the  nohleness  of  his 
ambition  to  serve  the  eountry  and  not  himself,  his 
geniality  and  general  good-humor,  and  the  brevi- 
ty of  his  blac  k  storms  of  anger,  make  him,  like 
Grant,  not  only  a  well-beloved  leader,  but  one  that 
the  eountry  can  safely  trust  to  guard  its  honor 
and  preserve  its  existence.  It  is  easy  for  one  who 
knows  either  of  the  two — Grant  and'Sheridan — 
to  believe  it  possible  that,  during  all  the  period 
in  which  they  have  held  such  supreme  power  in 
our  armies,  not  a  single  thought  of  how  they 
might  achieve  greatness,  power,  and  position, 
at  the  expense  of  country,  has  ever  suggested 
itself  to  their  minds.  There  is  only  one  other 
character  known  in  profane  history  of  whom  the 
same  thing  can  be  truly  said. 

Sheridan  goes  into  the  heat  of  battle  not  from 
necessity  merely.  The  first  smell  of  powder 
arouses  him,  and  he  rushes  to  the  front  of  the 
field.  It  is  related  of  him  that  when  the  engage- 
ment of  Winchester  began  he  stood  off  a  little  to 
the  rear,  as  Giant  would  have  done,  and  endeav- 
ored to  calmly  survey  the  field  and  direct  the  bat- 
tle. But  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  remain  pas- 
sive for  a  great  while.  "When  the  fight  warmed 
up  and  became  general  he  could  stand  it  no  lon- 
ger, and,  drawing  his  sword,  he  exclaimed,  "By 
God!  I  can't  stand  this  l"  and  rode  into  the  heat 
of  the  engagement. 

The  belligerent  in  Sheridan's  organization  is 
often  aroused  without  the  stimulus  of  the  smell 
of  gunpowder.  In  L863,  while  Sheridan  was 
encamped  at  Bridgeport,  Alabama,  he  invited 
General  George  II.  Thomas,  then  encamped  at 
Deckerd,  Tennessee,  to  examine  the  works  erect- 
ed at  Bridgeport  and  the  preparations  going  on 
for  rebuilding  the  bridge.  The  writer,  then  at 
.Deckerd,  was  invited  to  accompany  the  party 
to  Bridgeport,  and  did  so.  At  one  of  the  way- 
stations  the  train  halted  for  an  unusually  long 
time,  and  Sheridan,  on  asking  the  conductor,  a 
great,  burly  six-footer,  the  reason,  met  with  a 
somewhat  gruff  reply.  Sheridan  contented  him- 
self with  reproving  his  manner,  and  ordered 
him  to  proceed  with  the  train.  The  conductor 
did  not  reply,  and  failed  to  obey.  After  wait- 
ing for  a  time  Sheridan  sent  for  the  conductor, 
and  demanded  to  know  why  he  had  not  obeyed. 
The  fellow  answered,  in  a  gruff  manner,  that 
he  received  his  orders  from  the  military  super- 
intendent only.  Without  giving  him  time  to 
finish  the  insulting  reply  Sheridan  struck  him 
two  or  three  rapid  blows,  kicked  him  from  the 
cars  and  into  the  hands  of  a  guard,  and  then 
ordered  the  train  forward,  acting  as  conductor 
on  the  down  and  return  trip.  After  starting 
the  train  he  returned  to  his  seat  near  General 
Thomas,  and,  without  referring  to  the  subject, 
resumed  his  conversation  with  that  imperturba- 
ble dignitary, 

Sheridan  will  always  be  prominent  among 
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|  the  Marshal  Neys  of  the  war  for  the  Union— as 
:  the  representative  of  that  class  of  fighting  gen- 
j  crals  in  which  Hancock,  Rousseau,  Hooker, 
and  Logan  are  among  the  most  distinguished. 
I  These  generals  have  the  same  character  among 
J  the  men  with  whom  they  have  served  as  Sheri- 
dan has  throughout  the  whole  country.  Gen- 
eral L.  H.  Rousseau  was  by  far  the  most  popu- 
lar general  who  ever  served  with  the  army  of 
the  Ohio  or  Cumberland,  and  his  popularity 
dated  from  the  day  of  Shiloh,  where  he,  like 
Sheridan,  led,  not  directed,  his  men.  Rousseau 
loves  fighting  as  much,  and  is  as  naturally  a  bel- 
ligerent, as  Sheridan,  fights  in  the  same  style, 
with  equal  exposure  of  person,  equal  personal 
daring,  and  with  equal  effect.  "  Fighting  Joe 
Hooker"  received  his  title  from  the  same  pre- 
disposition for  fighting.  At  the  first  sound  of 
battle  Hooker  springs  nimbly  to  his  saddle,  and 
is  off  into  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  men. 
Bousaean  and  Hooker  arc  both  men  of  large, 
handsome,  towering  proportions,  and  have  in 
the  field  the  advantage  in  that  respect  of  Sheri- 
dan. Logan  is  a  man  of  Sheridan's  own  style 
in  build  and  appearance,  and  is  the  same  dar- 
ing, enthusiastic,  and  vigorous  fighter  that  Sher- 
idan is.  "Black  Jack,"  as  Logan  is  called  by 
his  men,  in  consequence  of  his  very  dark  com- 
plexion, resembles  Sheridan  also  in  the  freedom 
with  which  he  indulges  in  the  most  desperate 
and  original  of  oaths. 

Sheridan's  appearance,  like  that  of  Grant,  is 
apt  to  disappoint  one  who  had  not  seen  him  pre- 
vious to  his  having  become  famous.    He  has 
none  of  the  qualities  Which  are  popularly  at- 
tributed by  the  imagination  to  heroes.  "Little 
Phil"  is  a  title  of  endearment  given  him  by 
his  soldiers  in  the  West,  and  is  descriptive  of 
his  personal  appearance.    He  is  shorter  than 
Grant,  but  somewhat  stouter  built,  and  being 
several  years  younger  and  of  a  different  temper- 
ament, is  more  active  and  wiry.    The  smallness 
of  his  stature  is  soon  forgotten  when  he  is  seen 
mounted.    He  seems  then  to  develop  physically 
as  he  does  mentally  after  a  short  acquaintance. 
Unlike  many  of  our  heroes,  Sheridan  does  not 
dwindle  as  one  approaches  him.  Distance  lends 
neither  his  character  nor  personal  appearance 
any  enchantment.    He  talks  more  frequently 
and  more  fluently  than  Grant  does,  and  his 
quick  and  slightly  nervous  gestures  partake 
somewhat  of  the  manner  of  Sherman.  His 
body  is  stout  but  wiry,  and  set  on  short,  heavy, 
but  active  legs.    His  broad  shoulders,  short, 
stiff  hair,  and  the  features  of  his  face  betray  the 
Milesian  descent ;  but  no  brogue  can  be  traced 
in  his  voice.    His  eyes  arc  gray,  and  being 
small  are  sharp  and  piercing  and  full  of  fire. 
When  maddened  with  excitement  or  passion 
these  glare  fearfully.    His  age  is  thirty-four, 
but  long  service  in  the  field  has  bronzed  him 
into  the  appearance  of  forty. 
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ANY  of  our  readers  will  undoubtedly  re- 
member the  dry,  but  summer  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  long-continued  drought  parched 
up  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  green  herb 
withered,  and  the  scorched  and  blackened  foli- 
age of  the  trees  shriveled  and  dropped  in  un- 
tirnelv  maturity  ;  when  the  water-courses  were 
dried  up,  and  the  dull  and  panting  cattle  were 
driven  weary  miles  to  some  fast-diminishing  lake 
or  pond  or  river-side  to  quench  the  daily  and 
tormenting  thirst ;  when  still,  day  after  day,  tlie 
unclouded  sun  rose  with  fierce  but  melancholy 
brightness,  till  the  earth  became  "as  dust  and 
ashes  under  our  feet,  an  1  the  heavens  as  brass 
above  our  heads  ;"  till  the  wasted  fields  could  no 
longer  yield  sustenance  to  floeks  and  herds,  for 
which — possibly  for  the  first  time  within  the 
memory  of  living  men — the  anxious  and  de- 
spondent farmer,  with  sad  forebodings, 
out  upon  the  blaekened  summer  pastures  the 
scanty  remaining  store  of  the  past  winter's  fod- 
der, ami  turning  his  eyes  from  bis  burned  fields 
and  meagre  cattle  to  the  bla/ing  heavens,  saw  in 
the  coming  harvest-time  only  want  and  desola- 
tion instead  of  the  fullness  of  increase.  Then, 
too,  the  wrath  of  the  incendiary,  the  car-  1  -s. 
ness  of  man,  or  the  thoughtless  folly  of  child- 
hood,  .set  lire  to  the  dried  and  «  ruckling  herb- 
age, and  creeping  along  the  dry  land,  the  fast- 
dc\ ouiing  flame,  catching  and  spreading  in  the 
woods,  leaped  like  a  destroying  angel  from  tree 
to  tree,  from  forest  to  forest,  unchecked  and  un- 
tamable; until  the  sun's  eye  looked  redly  down 
through  the  dim  and  smoky  haze,  and  a  smell 
of  burning,  ami  a  faint,  hot  atmosphere,  and 
heavy  lurid  clouds  hung  over  town  and  coun- 
try; and  the  luxurious  pleasure-seekers  rushed 
more  eagerly  than  usual  to  the  sea-side,  erasing 
eren  the  sight  of  the  liquid  element  and  the 
grateful  freshness  of  the  sea-breezes,  mhieh  had 
gathered  moisture  from  its  surface. 

Toward  the  close  of  one  of  thoae  days  of  sol- 
emn splendor  and  melancholy  brightness  an 
open  carriage,  containing  only  a  lady  and  child, 
leaving  the  crowded  hotel  of  one  of  our  fushn  n- 
able  watering-places  was  driven  down  to  the 
beach.  The  elder  occupant  of  the  carriage  was 
a  young  and  lovely  woman,  w  ith  the  unmistak- 
able air  of  a  lady.  She  was  richly  and  fashion- 
ably dressed,  although  still  in  widow's  weeds, 
and  bore  upon  her  delicate  features  a  look  of 
fixed  dejection  and  anxiety,  which  seemed  to 
speak  that  the  mourning  which  enshrouded  her 
\\  as  not  merely  external.  She  reclined  upon  the 
bac  k  seat  of  the  carriage ;  and  kneeling  upon 
the  cushions  of  the  front  scat,  in  such  a  position 
as  to  command  a  view  of  the  spirited  horses,  was 
a  fair  boy  of  possibly  six  years  old.  Unlike  his 
companion,  the  child  was  gayly  dressed  in  col- 
ors, yet  there  was  too  close  a  resemblance  in 
their  several  features  to  permit  a  doubt  that  they 
were  mother  and  child.  Occasionally  the  pret- 
ty, playful  boy  would  reach  out  his  hand,  and 
slyly  pulling  the  sleeve  of  the  coachman,  which 


was  within  his  easy  reach,  would  sign  to  him  to 
drive  faster;  and  then  turn  invariably  with  shy, 
furtive  glances  at  his  mother,  to  see  if  she  had 
observed  his  action,  or  to  deprecate  the  expect- 
ed rebuke.  Hut  the  mother,  though  her  eve 
was  ever  upon  him,  uttered  no  remonstrance; 
a  sad,  sweet  smile  alone  answered  his  eager 
glances.  She  had  evidently  confidence  enough 
in  her  drivel  to  rest  secure  in  his  discretion,  and 
she  would  not  interrupt  the  enjoyment  of  the 
boy  by  a  word  or  look  of  unnecessary  prohibi- 
tion. 

When  they  had.  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
beach  the  carriage  was  stopped:  the  lady  de- 
scended, and  _i\  it-  her  orders  to  the  man,  dis- 
missed him,  nnd  taking  the  boy  by  tbe  ha-  d, 
they  went  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  walked 
together  for  some  time  up  and  down  the  sands 
of  the  beach  ;  then  the  lady,  w  hose  languid  mo- 
tions bespoke  an  invalid,  seated  herself  upon  a 
rock,  and  permitted  the  child  to  play  by  him- 
self, fixing  her  gaze  upon  him  the  while  with 
loving,  anxious  assiduity. 

Mie  had  sat  thus  wat  hing  the  graceful,  ca- 
pricious movements  of  the  child,  an  !.  lost  in  her 
own  sib-nt  eontemj  bitions,  was  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  tin*  laj  f  tune,  when  a  loud,  sudden 

jwnl  of  thunder  startled  her  from  her  reveries  j 
and  turning  her  head,  she  saw  with  surprise 
that  the  western  heavens  were  I  la<  k  w  ith  clouds, 
ami  that  the  almost  imperceptible  withdrawal 
of  sunlight,  which  she  had  hardly  noticed,  or, 
if  seen,  hail  imagined  but  the  eoming-on  of  even- 
ing, was  in  reality  the  gathering  portent  of  a 
coming  thunder-sliowcr. 

Ke<  ailing  to  mind  the  old  adage,  that  "all 
signs  fail  in  a  dry  time,"  Mrs.  Arlingford  did 
not  feel  much  apprehension.  Still  she  thought 
it  safest  to  recall  the  child,  who  was  now  at  some 
distance  from  her  upon  the  beach,  and  turn  their 
steps  homeward.  Hut  she  found  this  was  no 
ca*y  matter  to  do  j  for  the  child  did  not  wish  to 
return  to  the  house,  an  I  as  shr  walked  rapidly 
toward  him  with  U'ckoning  hand,  the  little  tru- 
ant, who  had  e\i  letitly  been  unaccustomed  to 
constraint  or  government,  fled  laughingly  from 
her.  This  t«i>k  le  r  still  farther  up  the  l>cach, 
and  when  at  last  the  merry  little  fugitive  suf- 
fered himself  to  lie  captured,  they  had  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  sands  ov<  r  which  to  re- 
trace their  ste|»s;  and  as  they  reached  the  gate- 
way  giving  them  access  to  the  high-road,  large 
heavy  ,[•;.  •  >  of  rain  I     an  slowly  to  fall. 

Taking  off  her  own  light  summer  mantle  to 
wrap  it  round  her  child,  the  mother  hurried  on 
as  fast  as  her  own  delicate  strength  and  the 
boy's  short,  childish  steps  would  allow;  and  as 
the  now  thick-coming  drops  grew  larger  and 
heavier,  she  was  questioning  herself  what  she 
should  do,  or  where  find  shelter,  when  the  tri- 
umphant words,     Hallelujah  !  hallelujah!  for 
the  Lord  God  omnipotent  rainfth .'"  uttered  in  a 
I  high,  loud  key,  and  with  a  hearty  intonation  of 
J  devout  thanksgiving,  fell  upon  her  ear;  andlook- 
'  ing  up,  she  saw  an  old  woman  of  the  laboring 
!  class,  neat  but  very  humble  in  dress,  who  stood 
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leaning  licr  folded  arm!  upon  the  top  rail  of  a  I 
little  gate,  which,  half  concealed  by  overgrown 
lilac  bushes,  now  rusty  and  dusty  from  want  of 
rain,  was  close  beside  the  pathway.    As  the  old  i 
woman  saw  Mrs.  Arlingford  approaching  with  ! 
flushed  checks  and  hurried  steps,  she  flung  open 
the  little  gate,  and  hospitably  invited  her  to 
come  in  out  of  the  coming  shower.    The  fer- 
vent warmth  of  devotion  with  which  the  old  wo- 
man had  uttered  her  quotation  from  Scripture, 
though  almost  ludicrous  from  her  evident  mis- 
application  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  to  the 
present  occasion,  had  predisposed  Mrs.  Arling-  I 
ford  in  her  favor,  and  courteously  thanking  her  j 
for  the  proffered  hospitality,  she  unhesitatingly  ' 
entered.    The  little  cottage  was  very  small  and 
humble,  but  it  was  neat,  and  it  was  a  welcome 
shelter ;  and  the  aged  inmate,  producing  a  clean 
napkin,  proceeded,  with  evident  good-will,  to 
wipe  the  drops  of  rain  from  the  dresses  of  the 
lady  and  her  child. 

"  Oh !  thank  you;  thank  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Arlingford,  with  natural  and  instinctive  court- 
esy; "that  will  do  very  nicely;  we  are  not 
very  much  wet,  I  believe,  after  all ;  that  will 
do  very  well  indeed  ;  I  am  sorry  to  give  you 
so  much  trouble.  I  hope  we  arc  not  going  to 
have  much  of  a  shower — what  do  you  think?" 

"  Yon  hope  it  ixnt  fjo'mrj  to  rain  !  For  the 
massy  sake!  what  arc  you  thinking  of?"  said 
the  old  woman,  suddenly  stopping  in  her  eager 
work  of  good-will ;  and  drawing  back,  she  re- 
garded the  object  of  her  friendly  offices  with  a 
■tern  look  of  mingled  wonder  and  disapproba- 
tion. "What  on  the  face  of  the  arth  are  you 
thinking  of,  woman?  You  hope  it  trout  rain.' 
I  hope  in  the  massy  of  God  it  will  rain— rain 
hard,  and  rain  loiuj.  What  in  the  world  makes 
you  say  you  hope  it  woiit?" 

u  Because  I  did  not  want  to  get  wet,  I  sup- 
pose," said  the  lady,  smiling. 

"Well,  and  you  ain't  agoing  to  get  wet,  are 
you?  And  I  guess  a  little  warm,  summer  rain 
would  not  be  like  to  kill  you,  either.  Maybe 
you  was  afeard  it  would  spile  your  nice  dresses. 
Well,  maybe  it  would ;  I  don't  say  it  wouldn't ; 
but  if  it  did,  I  guess  folks  that  wear  sich  gownds 
as  these" — gently  touching  with  her  forefinger 
the  rich,  heavy  folds  of  Mrs.  Arlingford's  "wid- 
ow's silk" — "  ginerally  has  more'n  one  of  'em. 
S'pose,  now,  this  one  was  spilt,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  you  had  another  at  home  nigh  about  as 
good." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Mrs.  Arlingford,  smiling 
at  the  brusque  simplicity  of  the  question. 

"And  there's  your  boy  there,"  continued  the 
old  woman,  turning  her  quick  glance  upon  the 
child,  who  had  strolled  off  to  the  window,  and 
was  regarding  with  silent  admiration  a  huge 
Maltese  cat,  which  lay  coiled  up  and  sleeping 
there.  "I  s'pose,  my  little  man,  you've  got 
more'n  one  of  them  dandy  jackets  of  your'n, 
hain't  you  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  answered  the  mother;  "that  is 
not  the  thing ;  only  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  get 
wet;  and  besides,  he  might  take  cold,  you  know." 


"I  guess  not,"  said  the  questioner;  "it's 
more  like  'twould  make  him  grow,  as  'twill  all 
the  other  growing  things.  He  looks  healthy 
enough  to  bear  that,  and  more  too.  What's 
your  name,  now,  my  little  Commodore  ? — won't 
you  tell  me  ?" 

"His  name  is  Julian,"  said  the  mother — 
"Julian  Arlingford." 

"Julian,  hey?  Well,  that's  a  pretty  name 
enough  ;  but  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  knowed  any 
body  called  by  it  afore ;  and  it's  the  first  time, 
far's  I  know,  as  I  ever  heerd  it.  He's  a  real 
pretty  little  chap  too !  Don't  you  tetch  the  cat's 
tail,  my  little  General,"  she  said,  as  the  boy 
gently  and  caressingly  passed  his  little  hand 
over  the  furry  head  of  the  old  mouser,  to  which 
she  amiably  but  rather  sleepily  responded  by 
wrinkling  up  the  skin  of  her  back  and  gravely 
waving  her  majestic  tail.  "You  see,  our  Malta 
— well,  she's  awful  pertie'lar  about  her  tail : 
she  won't  stand  having  on't  pulled  nohow. 
She's  a  good  cat  as  ever  lived,  and  real  pleas- 
ant with  children,  on'y  she  won't  allow  nobody 
to  tetch  her  tail.  I  sometimes  laugh  and  tell 
her,  if  she  has  a  vice  in  this  world  I  guess  it's 
her  sinful  pride  in  that  long  tail  of  hern.  But," 
she  said,  returning  to  their  former  subject  of 
debate,  "I  jest  want  to  know — didn't  you  know 
that  the  arth  is  all  parched  and  drying  up  with 
the  heat;  that  the  growing  crops  is  all  wilting 
down  for  want  of  rain ;  that  the  pasters  is  all 
burnt  up;  that  the  cattle — poor  crcters! — are 
failing  for  water,  and  will  soon  be  a-starving  for 
food ;  and  that  good  men  and  women  every- 
where, in  their  churches  and  on  their  beds,  are 
praying  for  God  in  his  massy  to  send  us  rain? 
And  you — you  are  hoping  it  won't  rain,  lest  you 
should  get  wet!    What  was  you  thinking  of!" 

"Well,  excuse  me,"  said  Mrs.  Arlingford, 
pleasantly  ;  "  it  was  very  wrong  in  me,  I  allow  ; 
but  I  spoke  without  thought.  I  am  sorry  I  said 
it," 

"Well,  there,  that  sounds  better,"  said  the 
old  woman,  somewhat  mollified  by  this  conces- 
sion. "  I  dare  say  'twas  cause  you  did  not  think, 
for  you  must  know  better.  Why,  when  I  went 
out  jest  afore  you  come  along,  to  behold  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  I  declare  I  most  begrudged 
standing  out  there ;  it  seemed  mean  to  let  any 
of  the  blessed  drops  be  wasted  on  my  old  head 
when  the  arth  was  wanting  it  so.  Yes,  it  must 
have  been  'cause  you  did  not  stop  to  think ;  and 
it's  nat'ral,  perhaps.  I  don't  suppose  it  makes 
so  much  difference  to  folks  like  you  as  it  does 
to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others — you,  who, 
I  suppose,  have  every  thing  which  your  heart 
can  desire." 

"Oh  no,  no;  you  mistake  indeed,"  inter- 
rupted the  lady,  hurriedly,  while  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears;  "I  have  not  my  heart's  desire;  I 
can  never  have  it — never,  never  in  this  world ! 
I  have  one  great  sorrow — one  sorrow  so  great 
that  all  other  sorrow  seems  to  me  to  be  as  no- 
thing in  comparison  with  it," 

The  old  woman  turned  her  earnest  gaze  upon 
the  excited  speaker  and  looked  at  her  for  a  mo- 
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ment,  wouderingly;  then,  speaking  in  low,  sub- 
dued tones,  she  said  only,  ''Then  I  hope  the 
Lord  gives  you  grace  to  bear  it  as  you  oughter." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  the 
old  hostess  got  up  and  went  to  the  window, 
where  the  child  was  still  standing,  his  attention 
still  occupied  by  the  cat. 

"  Shall  I  take  her  down  for  you,  sonny,  and 
put  her  in  the  chair?"  she  said,  kindly,  laying 
her  hand  as  she  spoke  on  his  bright  curls. 

There  was  no  answer ;  and  she  repeated  the 
question. 

"He  does  not  hear  you,"  said  the  mother, 
faintly. 

'•Don't  hear  me?  what's  the  reason  he 
don't?"  said  the  old  woman,  hastily;  and  pass- 
ing her  other  hand  under  his  chin  she  gently 
raised  his  head  and  looked  full  in  his  face.  The 
child  lifted  his  bright,  expressive  eyes  to  hers, 
smiled,  nodded,  and  pointed  significantly  to  the 
cat.  As  she  gazed  a  quick  change  came  over 
the  face  of  the  startled  woman.  ''For  the  mas- 
sy sake!"  she  said,  releasing  the  smiling  child 
and  turning  hurriedly  toward  the  pale  and  agi- 
tated mother;  "you  don't  mean  to  sav  that  he 
is—?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  mother,  in  faltering  tone. 

"What!  not  deaf  and  dumb?"  said  the  in- 
quirer, compassionately.  "And  such  a  pretty, 
bright-looking  little  fellow,  too!  Oh,  what  a 
pity!'; 

"Yes,"  said  the  poor  mother,  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  irreprcssihle  tears.  "  ThtA  is  my  great 
sorrow.  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  had  one  great 
sorrow,  to  which  all  other  sorrows  were  as  no- 
thing?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  woman,  returning  to  her  seat 
near  her  guest,  "  you  did  ;  but  I  reckon  you  was 
wrong  there.  This  is  a  heavy  sorrow — I  know 
it  is — and  hard  to  bear;  but  I  can  tell  you  tin  re's 
worse  sorrows  than  that  in  the  world.  Folks  arc 
very  like  to  think  that  their  ow  n  kind  of  sorrow- 
is  the  worst  kind  ;  we  all  think  so,  and  1  dare 
say  you  think  so  of  your'n.  lint  it  might  have 
been  worse;  I  can  tell  you  that.'' 

Mrs.  Arlingford  silently  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  yes,  it  might.  I  know  it's  a  hard 
thing  to  bear.  I  dare  say  you  think  that  I  don't 
know  how  hard  ;  but  I  guess  I  do,  for  I  had  a 
deaf  and  dumb  child  of  my  ow  n." 

"  You  had?"  said  the  lady,  turning  toward 
her  with  the  new  interest  which  the  bond  of  a 
common  sorrow  often  awakens.  "  Did  you,  too, 
have  a  child  born  deaf  and  dumb?" 

"No,"  said  the  old  woman,  gravely,  "not 
bom  deaf  and  dumb ;  I  have  often  wished  she 
had  been.  You  have  the  advantage  of  me 
there." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  questioned  the  mo- 
ther. "In  what  had  I  the  advantage?  I  do 
not  understand. " 

"  Well,  then,  your  child  was  born  deaf  and 
dumb ;  he  came  to  you  so  from  God's  own 
hands  ;  it  was  God's  own  work  and  will ;  He 
made  him  so.  Now  my  poor  child  warn't  made 
so  by  God ;  she  warn't  born  so.    It  was  pov- 


erty, carelessness,  neglect — not  my  neglect,  mind 
yer — that  made  her  so.  And  was  not  that  worse 
to  bear?  To  be  sure,  you  may  say,  the  sorrow- 
come  from  God  all  the  same — for  nothing  comes 
to  us  without  His  will — but  still,  I  guess,  if  your 
child  had  been  made  so  by  another  person's  neg- 
lect— well,  you'd  feel  there  was  a  difference." 

"Yes,  you  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Arlingford, 
reflectively.  "I  feel  there  would  be  a  differ- 
ence. I  own  your  trial  was  a  heavier  one  than 
mine;  I  thought  none  could  be." 

"I  dare  say  you  did,"  said  the  old  woman. 
"And  that  warn't  the  only  nor  the  worst  one  I 
have  met  with.  Now  if,  while  you  sit  here,  I 
jest  tell  you  a  few  of  my  experiences,  you  mustn't 
think  I  do  it  complaining  like,  for  1  don't.  I 
know  I've  had  a  sight  more  mercies  than  1  had 
any  right  to.  But  I  think,  ma\  he,  if  you  knowed 
more  of  what  other  folks'  trouble  has  been  you 
wouldn't  feel  so  bad  about  your'n. 

"Well,  my  first  trouble  began  afore  I  was 
old  enough  to  understand  it,  though  not  too 
young  to  snfi'er  from  it.  I  lost  my  mother  be- 
fore I  was  two  years  old,  and  the  fust  person  I 
can  remember  was  my  mother-in-law.  Well, 
maybe  mothers-in-law  is  better  than  nothing — I 
don't  say  they  ain't — hut  they  don't  come  up  to 
the  real  article,  I  pu  ss,  hardly  ever.  J  s'pose 
mine  warn't  fetter  nor  worse  than  other  folks's. 
She  warn't  a  bad  woman,  by  no  means;  she 
didn't  beat  mc  nor  abuse  nic ;  but  she  was  an 
awful  mighty  creter  to  work  and  to  make  oth- 
ers work — that's  a  fact.  Hie  used  to  say  she 
wouldn't  keep  no  cats  that  didn't  ketch  mice; 
and  I  guess  she  didn't — you  may  be  sure  of  that, 
any  way.  She  had  me  up  early  and  late — work, 
work,  work.  I  never  hadn't  no  rest  nor  time 
on'y  when  I  w  as  in  my  bed.  Well,  I  don't  know 
as  it  hurt  mc  any ;  I  was  young  and  strong  then. 
1  thought  it  was  a  pretty  slavish  life  at  the  time ; 
but  now,  conic  to  look  back,  and  see  how  free 
from  care  I  was,  and  how,  if  my  back  and  limbs 
ached,  my  mind  was  easy,  why,  it  don't  seem 
so  hard  to  me.  Still  1  thought  then  that  she 
WW  rather  hard  on  mc  ;  and  when  Munroe  Bus- 
sett  come  along  our  way  and  asked  me  to  marry 
bin  my  love  for  her  didn't  stand  in  his  way.  I 
warn't  sorry  to  leave  her,  I  tell  you.  I  had 
hecrd  tell  of  a  change  in  the  Admin'stration, 
and  I  thought  I'd  like  to  try  how  'twould  work 
in  my  case ;  for  I  says  to  myself,  as  good's  have 
a  master  as  a  mistress.  Well,  I  never  had  no 
call  to  be  sorry  for  that  change  ;  for  Bassett  was 
a  good,  stiddy,  temp'rate,  peaceable  man,  and  a 
real  good,  kind  husband  and  father.  The  on'y 
thing  was,  he  was  a  sea-faring  man,  as  most  of 
the  men  round  here  was  in  them  days;  and  so, 
of  course,  when  he  was  away,  which  he  mostly 
allers  was,  why,  I  had  all  the  care  of  the  house 
and  children.  To  be  sure,  I  had  then  enough 
to  do  with  ;  for  he  allers  saved  all  his  wages  for 
roe,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  I  had  full  and  plenty. 

"We  had  five  children — four  boys  and  one 
'  gal — the  youngest  she  was.    Two  of  my  boys 
died  young — one  of  'em  only  four  months  old ; 
I  but  Jimmy,  he  was  about  as  big  as  your  boy 
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there  when  he  died,  and  I  thought  then  there 
never  was  no  sorrow  worse  than  mine.  But 
worse  than  that  was  before  me. 

"My  baby,  Semphrony,  she  was  most  two 
years  old  when  her  father  he  went  to  sea  for 
the  last  time.  Well,  the  ship  come  home,  and 
he  didn't  come  in  her ;  he  had  died  at  Manilla. 
That  was  trouble  to  which  all  other  seemed  no- 
thing. If  you're  a  widder,  as  I  guess  from  your 
dress  you  are,  I  s'pose  you  know  something  of 
what  the  loss  of  a  good  and  loving  husband  is  ; 
but  I  guess  you  don't  begin  to  know  how  much 
worse  it  is  for  the  poor  woman  than  for  the  rich 
one.  Of  course  I  know  the  rich  folks  say  it 
ha'n't  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  riches  ain't  every 
thing,  they  say.  Of  course  they  ain't,  but  pov- 
erty is.  I  know  well  enough  all  the  gold  in 
California  wouldn't  have  made  up  to  me  for  his 
loss.  But  when  his  death  took  from  the  chil- 
dren their  food  and  clothing  I  guess  it  made  it 
harder  to  bear.  You  don't  know,  I  s'pose,  what 
it  is  when  your  head  and  heart  both  seem  burst- 
ing, and  you'd  like  to  creep  away  into  a  dark 
corner  and  die  there,  to  have  to  up  and  work 
for  them  that's  dependent  upon  you  for  their 
daily  bread — I  do.  But  let  that  go.  My  two 
boys  they  were  jest  as  good  as  they  could  be — 
good,  stiddy  boys,  jest  like  their  poor  father. 
They  went  and  got  places  in  the  farmers'  fam- 
ilies round  here,  and  brought  me  all  their  wages. 
Hut  that  wouldn't  feed  and  clothe  us  all,  and 
the  little  money  I  had  was  soon  used  up. 

"The  neighbors  were  very  kind,  and  some- 
how we  managed  to  scratch  along  through  the 
summer  as  well  as  we  could  ;  folks  can  in  warm 
weather,  you  know.  But  when  it  come  along 
to  the  fall  the  boys  and  the  neighbors  they  said 
I  couldn't  do  it  all  winter  nohow,  and  they  all 
advised  me  to  sell  off,  and  try  to  go  out  to  serv- 
ice myself,  and  put  Semphrony  out  to  board. 
Now  that  last  was  the  worst  of  the  plan  to  me. 
I  didn't  mind  the  hard  work — that  warn't  no- 
thing to  me  ;  but  Semphrony — she  was  my  baby 
and  my  on'y  gal,  and  I  hated  to  turn  my  back 
on  her,  poor  child.  And  she  was  a  real  mother 
child  too,  and  took  on  like  any  thing  every  time 
'twas  talked  of.  Well,  I  tried  hard  to  get  a 
place  round  where  I  could  take  my  child  with 
me ;  I  said  she  shouldn't  be  no  trouble  to  no- 
body, and  no  hindrance  to  me  in  my  work ;  but 
I  couldn't.  The  man  that  kept  the  tavern  here 
then,  he  would  take  me  without  her  and  give 
+  good  wages ;  and  folks  said  I'd  oughter  go,  and 
I  didn't  seem  to  oughter  refuse,  and  then  expect 
to  live  on  other  folks's  help.  So  I  went.  One 
of  my  old  neighbors  said  she'd  board  my  child, 
and  do  as  well  by  her  as  if  she  was  her  own ; 
and  I  went. 

' '  I  staid  there  about  eight  months,  and  then 
Semphrony  was  took  sick  ;  and  I  had  to  leave 
my  place,  and  go  to  board,  and  take  the  poor 
child  home.  It  was  a  rheumatic  fever.  It 
seems  the  woman  where  I  boarded  her  let  her 
play  out  and  sit  in  the  wet  grass,  and  she  had  a 
terrible  sickness,  and  we  thought  she  couldn't 
live.    At  last  the  cold,  or  whatsomever  it  was, 


settled  in  her  ears  and  head,  and  she  growed 
deaf.  I  took  her  to  the  best  doctors  there  was, 
but  they  gave  me  no  help,  and  no  hope ;  they 
said  her  hearing  was  kinder  killed  out,  and 
they  didn't  think  she'd  ever  hear  agin,  and  she 
didn't.  For  a  while  she  could  talk,  and  the  poor 
little  creter,  she  couldn't  understand  it  nohow ; 
and  it  did  use  to  make  my  heart  ache  to  hear 
that  poor  little  thing  begging  and  praying  of  us 
to  speak  to  her,  and  wondering  why  we  wouldn't ; 
and  promising  to  be  'oh,  so  good!'  if  I  would 
on'y  speak  to  her.  But  little  by  little  she  for- 
got her  little  words,  and  became  wholly  deaf 
and  dumb.  Then  the  boys,  her  brothers,  they 
felt  dreadful  bad  about  it,  and  they  hired  this 
little  house  for  us — it's  a  poor  place  as  you  see, 
only  a  little  shanty — but  it  was  cheap ;  and  as 
they  were  well-grown  boys  then,  and  nat'rally 
took  to  the  sea,  as  their  father  had,  they  went 
out  fishing-voyages,  and  did  very  well  for  some 
time.  But  maybe  you  remember  that  awful 
storm  when  so  many  lives  were  lost.  Well, 
their  boat  went  down,  and  the  skipper  and  all 
hands  aboard  of  her  but  just  one  man  was  lost 
— both  my  two  boys  were  taken  at  once." 

The  poor  woman's  voice  faltered ;  she  paused 
a  moment,  and  then  went  on : 

"Three  years  after  that,  Semphrony,  who  was 
all  I  had  left,  died  in  a  consumption  ;  she  hadn't 
never  been  quite  strong  after  that  terrible  sick- 
ness. She  lingered  along  about  six  months, 
and  then  the  Lord  called  her  away  to  her  father 
and  brothers,  and  left  me  a  childless  and  deso- 
late old  woman.  But,  blessed  be  His  holy  name! 
I  can  bear  it,  if  it  is  his  will ;  and  I  know  he 
lias  on'y  took  back  what  he  lent  me  !" 

"I  wish  I  had  your  submission,"  said  Mrs. 
Arlingford,  kindly.  "I  own  my  afflictions  do 
seem  light  in  comparison  with  yours ;  and  I  do 
not  know  how  you  are  able  to  be  so  cheerful 
under  them.  I  wish  I  could  take  a  lesson  from 
you." 

"You  may  if  you've  a  mind  to,"  said  Mrs. 
Bassett ;  "  there  ain't  no  secret  in  it." 

" But  how ?   I  wish  you  could  tell  me." 

"  Well,  I  will.  The  thing  is  this— you  just 
make  up  your  mind  that  the  trouble  has  come 
from  God,  and  has  got  to  be  borne ;  and  you 
look  at  it  full  in  the  face— don't  be  afraid  of  it — 
don't  look  at  it  sideways,  this  way  and  that  way ; 
but  face  it  down — stare  it  out  of  face,  if  you 
can,  and  the  worst  is  over.  Half  the  time 
trouble  is  jest  like  a  bur ;  touch  it  lightly  and 
it'll  stick  to  you,  and  sting  you,  but  ketch  right 
hold  of  it,  grab  it  roughly,  and  it's  easy  hand- 
led. 

"Now  in  your  case— well!  this  is  the  way  I 
look  at  it:  This  child  of  your'n  is  deaf  and 
dumb,  ain't  he?  You  say  he  was  born  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  deaf  and  dumb  he  is,  and  deaf  and 
dumb  he's  got  to  be,  and  there  ain't  no  help  for 
it.  All  the  drugs  in  the  'pothecaries'  shops,  and 
all  the  doctors  between  here  and  the  river  Jor- 
dan can't  cure  that,  we  know ;  and  the  days  of 
miracles  is  done  and  ended !  Here  is  where  it 
is— it  is  a  fact,  and  it  has  got  to  be,  and  you 
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can't  help  it ;  you  can't  get  over  it,  and  you  oft',  nor  yet  to  lay  down  under  it.    You've  got 
can't  get  under  it,  nor  you  can't  get  round  it,  no  ,  to  take  it  up,  and  kerry  it  ! 
way  that  you  can  fix  it — that's  sartin.    And  |     "  Folks  talk  (I've  heerd  'em)  of  being  *  ready 

now  the  next  question  is,  What  are  you  going  to  to  give  up.'    Well,  say  they  are  ready  to  (and  I 

do  about  it?"  s'pose  they  think  they  are),  how,  in  the  name 

During  all  this  speech  the  fine  pale  face  of  the  of  natur,  are  they  going  to  do  it  ?   What  does  it 

poor  mother  had  been  resolutely  turned  away,  mean?    What  do  folks  do  when  they  give  up  i 

in  hopes,  perhaps,  to  hide  from  her  well-mean-  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.    It  does  well  enough  to 

ing  but  rough  companion  the  anguish  written  talh  of,  this  'giving  up;'  but,  I  declare,  I  don't 

upon  every  feature.     The  large,  melancholy  know  as  I  know  of  a  fust  one  that  ever  yet  made 

brown  eyes  were  looking  miles  and  miles  away;  out  to  do  it.     1  Giving  up  !'  there  ain't  no  scch 

gazing  out  over  the  wide  expanse  of  water  with  a  thing! 

an  intenseand  pertinaciousgaze,  as  if  she  sought,  \  "And  jest  so,  it's  easy  enough  to  cry  out, 
by  the  concentration  of  her  thoughts  upon  some  '  I'm  tired  of  life — I'm  ready  to  die  ;'  but  I  can 
distant  object,  to  escape  the  slow  torture  which  tell  you  folks  can't  die  jest  when  they  please  (at 
the  speaker's  words  were  dealing  out  to  her.  least  not  without  they  break  the  sixth  command- 
But  the  abrupt  question,  "What  are  you  going  ment ;  and  I  guess  them  as  does  that  don't  go 
to  do  about  it?"  and  the  sudden  silence  which  ,  to  no  better  place  than  they  quit  here),  and  if 
followed  it,  broke  in  upon  her  enforced  calm-  they  knowed  they  could,  I  reckon  they  wouldn't 
ncss.  Trembling  visibly  she  turned  to  the  say  it  so  often  ns  they  do.  But  if  you  can  on'r 
speaker  with  white  lips  which  uttered  no  words,  make  up  your  mind  to  take  it  easy-like,  and  fad 
but  with  a  look  of  startled  inquiry  in  each  ex-  .  it's  all  sent  for  the  best ;  that  there's  a  good, 
pressivc  feature.  wise  meaning  to  it,  though  you  can't  sec  it  yet 

The  old  woman  looked  full  in  her  face  for  a  (for  the  Lord  never  promised  to  explain  all  his 

moment,  with  intense  and  silent  earnestness,  as  wisdom  or  his  meaning  to  you,  or  no  other  of 

a  skillful  surgeon  might  contemplate  the  wound  his  crett  r-,  a>  ever  I  heerd  of);  and  you  work 

he  found  it  necessary  to  probe,  and  then  re-  round,  in  the  lot  He's  given  you,  and  do  all  the 

sumcd,  good  you  can,  and  do  your  best  to  be  happy 

"Yes!  what  arc  you  g"ing  to  d>  about  i:  ?  vour-elf,  and  to  make  others  happy  too — I  guess 
that  is  the  next  question  ;  and  it's  a  hard  qtics-  you'll  find  your  cross  ain't  so  dreadful  heavy  but 
tion  to  ask — I  know  it  is,  and  it's  harder  still  to  what  you  can  kerry  it  after  all;  and  mu\be,  when 
answer;  but,  I  s'pose  it  has  its  answer.  Well,  you  git  to  the  end  of  the  road,  you'll  be  able  to 
there's  a  good  many  ways  of  taking  things;  i  sec  how  it  was  not  a  cross  after  all,  but  a  bless- 
some  takes  'era  hard,  and  some  takes  em  easy  ing." 

like.    But,  if  a  thing  is  sent  to  us — why.  take  it  As  they  sat  thus  together  a  slow,  shullling, 

bard  or  take  it  soft,  it  has  got  to  be  took  some  and  uncertain  step  approached  the  house,  and 

way  or  other,  hain't  it?    I  reckon  it  has.  the  open  door  of  the  little  room  was  darkened 

"Well,  now,  this  trouble  has  been  sent  to  by  a  strangely  uncouth  figure.  Too  short  to  be 
you,  and  it's  your  trouble,  and  you've  got  to  a  man,  and  yet  far  too  broad-shouldereo\  bluff, 
take  it.  And  s'pose  you  take  it  hard,  s'pose  and  burly  to  he  a  boy;  with  huge  head,  hands, 
you  go  and  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence,  and  and  feet,  altogether  disproportioncd  to  his  low 
make  a  great  fuss  about  it,  and  stamp  round  as  stature;  with  a  face,  worn  and  seamed  and 
some  does,  and  rave,  and  say  it  didn't  oughter  be,  scarred  by  the  lingers  of  Time,  yet  without  the 
and  it  can't  be,  and  it  mustn't  be,  and  it  sha'n't  intelligence  which  years  should  have  given  it — 
be — well!  what's  all  that  agoing  to  come  to?  it  seemed  dillieult  if  not  Impossible  to  fix  any 
Why,  it's  plain  to  sec  you  hain't  helped  the  date  to  his  period  of  existence ;  for  he  present- 
matter,  not  a  mite;  and  like  as  not  you've  been  cd  such  a  strange  combination,  physically  and 
and  gone  and  made  an  enemy  of  the  only  One  mi  ntally,  of  strength  and  weakness,  that  the 
who  could  have  helped  you  if  He  see  fit.  And  first  idea  which  his  appearance  naturally  awoke 
so,  it's  jest  about  as  silly,  though  it  ain't  quite  in  the  beholder's  mind  was  the  doubt  if  he  was 
so  w  icked  maybe,  if  you  go  moping  round,  sigh-  a  stunted  and  dw  arfed  old  man  or  a  premature 
ing  and  crying,  complaining  and  lackadaisying,  and  preternaturally  old  boy.  II is  dress,  though 
and  making  yourself  and  all  round  you  look  and  coarse  and  aw  kward,  was  clean  and  w  hole,  and 
feel  jest  as  mis'able  as  possible,  because  you  loutish  as  he  was  in  face  and  figure  still  there 
can't  make  things  gee  jest  as  you  want  'cm  to.  was  an  honesty  and  good-will  in  his  strangely- 
Why,  it's  ridie'lous !  assorted  physique  which  disarmed  ridicule,  and 

"Now,  you  see,  this  ere  is  your  cross.    Well,  awakened  a  sort  of  interest  in  him  in  spite  of 

wo  all  of  us  have  our  crosses — the  world  is  full  his  many  peculiarities.    He  stood  a  moment  in 

of  'em.    Some  seems  to  have  heavier  crosses  the  doorway,  gazing  with  his  great  lack-lustre 

than  others  does ;  but  I  guess  they  was  all  sort-  gray  eyes  at  the  unusual  visitors;  and  then, 

ed  out  right  for  us  by  One  who  knowed  ;  and  shaking  off  the  great  drops  of  rain  from  his  per- 

every  body  has  their  own  shere,  though  you  son  as  a  big  water-dog  might  have  done,  he  said, 
don't  see  it,  maybe.    And  this  sorrow  is  your'n  i  in  a  strange  tone  of  oracular  gravity, 
— it's  your  cross — it  is  laid  upon  you — and  you've  i     "  It  rains  outdoors — it  does." 
got  to  kerry  it.    It  ain't  no  use  in  the  world —  \     There  was  something  so  supremely  ridiculous 

not  the  leastest  mite  of  use — to  try  to  fling  it  in  this  proffered  information,  given  too,  as  it 
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was,  with  an  air  of  solemn  earnestness,  while  j 
the  rain  was  pouring  down  with  all  the  violence 
of  a  summer  shower,  that  even  Mrs.  Arlingford 
Railed  in  spite  of  herself,  and  she  said,  with 
kind  affability  of  manner, 

"  Yes,  I  see  it  does  ;  it  rains  very  hard  ;  have 
you  got  very  wet  ?" 

The  individual  thus  addressed  did  not  reply 
to  the  kind  inquiry.    Standing  just  within  the 
door,  with  his  great  winking  eyes  fixed  full  upon  I 
the  lady,  his  long,  lean  forefinger  pointing  at  j 
the  object  of  his  wonder  and  curiosity — his  whole 
body  swaying  backward  and  forward  with  short, 
sharp  jerks,  as  if  he  were  making  lunges  at  her  1 
with  the  uplifted  finger,  he  said  in  solemn,  deep, 
oracular  tones,  sepulchral  as  the  cawing  of  a 
raven,  and  actually  seeming  to  come  up  from 
the  very  cellar  beneath  his  feet : 

"Marm  Bassett ! — I  say,  whose  her?" 

"Well,  Robbie,"  answered  the  old  woman, 
good-naturedly,  "  that's  a  pretty  lady  come  to  see 
me,  you  know.  Now  you  go  and  git  your  sup- 
per ;  it's  all  ready." 

Gravely  pulling  off  his  old  straw-hat,  and 
thus  disclosing  to  view  a  great,  preposterous  bul- 
let bead,  with  a  coarse  black  covering  more  re- 
sembling the  pelt  of  some  wild  bear  than  the 
natural  hair  of  human  being,  poor  Robbie,  squar- 
ing himself  full  before  Mrs.  Arlingford,  bowed 
solemnly  to  the  lady  thus  announced  to  him,  say- 
ing hoarsely  in  the  same  deep,  monotonous  tones, 

"  How  de  do — pretty  lady  come  to  see  Marm 
Bassett  ?    Glad  to  see  yer  !" 

Then  turning  his  great  owl-like  eyes  upon 
the  little  Julian,  who  was  still  devoting  himself 
to  the  cat,  and  repeating  toward  him  the  same 
threatening  but  harmless  manifestations,  he 
again  croaked  out : 

"  Marm  Bassett ! — I  say,  whose  hitn  fn 

"  Well,  never  mind,  Robbie,  who  it  is,"  said 
Mrs.  Bassett;  "you  go  and  git  your  supper; 
that's  a  good  boy — won't  you  now  ?" 

But  the  persistive  inquirer  did  not  move,  and 
possibly  Mrs.  Bassett  knew  from  experience  that ' 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  attempting  ! 
thus  to  put  him  off ;  for,  as  he  repeated  the  ' 
question,  she  answered  quietly, 

"Well,  well,  Robbie,  that's  a  little  gentleman 
come  to  see  me." 

Apparently  this  was  satisfactory.  Again  the 
old  hat  was  pulled  off ;  again  he  squared  him- 
self for  the  mighty  e^ort,  and  bowing  gravely 
to  the  little  Julian  he  croaked  out : 

"  How  de  do — little  gentleman  come  to  see 
Marm  Bassett  ?    Glad  to  see  yer !" 

"  Very  well,  Robbie — very  well  indeed !"  said 
the  old  woman,  soothingly.  "That  was  very 
well  indeed  !  and  now  you  go  and  git  your  sup- 
per. I'll  tell  you  something — there's  cold  baked 
beans  for  supper,  Robbie.  You  didn't  know 
that,  did  you?" 

But  even  this  tempting  offer  could  not  call 
off  the  attention  of  poor  Robbie.  It  was  a 
great  inducement,  but  he  felt  he  had  a  duty  still 
to  perform,  and  he  would  not  leave  until  he  had 
performed  it. 


"And  now,"  he  said,  slowly  replacing  his 
hat,  and  speaking  as  a  man  who  felt  he  had 
done,  and  was  doing,  conscientiously  all  that  the 
occasion  could  demand  of  him,  "if  I  may  be 
excused,  I  humbly  take  my  leave  ;  and  ?ioic, 
Marm  Bassett,  I'll  go  and  git  them  beans." 

"Who  and  what  is  that  very  singular  per- 
son ?"  asked  Mrs.  Arlingford,  as  the  door  of  the 
inner  room  closed  upon  the  ungainly  figure  of 
the  slowly-retiring  Robbie.  You  said  you  had 
no  children  living;  so  I  presume  he  is  not  a 
very  near  relation  of  yours." 

"He  isn't  no  relation  at  all,"  said  the  old 
woman;  "I  hain't  got  no  kin;  he  is  only  a 
boarder.  He's  a  kind  of  funny-looking  one,  I 
must  own ;  but  then  he's  jest  as  good  and  clever 
as  he  can  be  ;  and  I've  got  used  to  his  ways  and 
to  his  looks.  It  ain't  no  fault  of  his  if  he  is  half- 
witted, poor  fellow — he  can't  help  it ;  I  dare  say 
he'd  be  as  smart  as  any  body  if  he  on'y  knowed 
how.  Well !  I'll  say  this  for  him,  he  acts  up 
to  the  light  that's  been  given  to  him  as  well  as 
ever  he  can,  and  that's  more'n  half  the  folks  as 
has  got  their  wits  does.  You  see,  they  board  him 
with  me  'cause  I  look  after  him,  and  mend  his 
clothes,  and  so  on.  Lors  !  why,  I'd  ruther  do  it 
than  not;  I  hain't  got  nobody  else  to  care  for. 
He's  better  company  than  a  cat  or  dog ;  and  if 
I  didn't  have  him  I  shouldn't  have  nobody. 
Well,  he's  somebody  to  speak  to,  any  way  ;  and 
it's  something  to  look  after  him,  agoing  out  and 
coming  in.  They  don't  pay  much  for  him,  to  be 
sure,  but  a  little  goes  a  good  ways  if  folks  knows 
how  to  spend  it ;  and  I'd  rather  have  him  than 
be  all  alone,  as  I  should  be  if  'twarn't  for  him. 
Poor  fellow !  his  is  quite  a  story,  and  it's  got  a 
meaning  to  it  too,"  she  said,  fixing  her  keen 
eyes  upon  her  listener;  "I  say  it's  as  good  as 
preaching;  and  I  guess,  if  I  tell  it  to  you  (that 
is,  if  you  ain't  tired  ahearing  of  my  talk),  you'll 
be  cute  enough  to  sense  it's  meaning,  and  guess 
why  I  told  it  to  you. 

"Poor  Robbie's  mother — Ann  Jane  Robber- 
son  she  was — she  was  as  pretty  a  gal  as  you'd  be 
like  to  meet  in  a  month  of  Sundays,  for  all  he's 
sich  a  poor,  forlorn-looking  chap.  Yes !  she  was 
real  pretty  to  look  at,  and  just  as  smart  as  a  steel 
trap  ;  wide  awake,  and  full  of  fun  she  was  ;  and 
a  pretty  good  gal  too,  as  gals  go;  neat,  indus- 
tr'ons,  and  respectable,  on'y  terrible  high ! 
Well,  some  folks  calls  it  sperets — '  high-spereted' 
they  called  her.  Well,  yes,  I  s'pose  she  was 
high-spereted;  and  I  guess  that  Mary  Magda- 
lene was  high-spereted  too,  warn't  she  ?  I  call 
it  temper — but  there !  maybe  I  don't  know ;  but 
that's  what  they  called  it  in  my  days.  Ann  Jane 
was  pleasant,  and  civil,  and  good-tempered 
enough,  when  she  had  things  all  her  own  way ; 
and  so  they  say  is  somebody  else.  But  when 
her  temper  was  up,  she  driv  all  before  her !  You 
see  she  was  an  on'y  child,  and  her  folks  fairly 
spilt  her ;  they  inconvened  themselves  in  every 
way  to  please  her,  and  she  didn't  think  nothing 
of  it,  nuther.  Why,  it  was  Ann  Jane  this,  and 
Ann  Jane  that,  till  she  had  her  own  way  in 
every  thing.    The  old  folks  they  had  to  stand 
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round,  and  walk  on  their  tip-toes,  when  Ann 
Jane  was  at  home,  I  can  tell  you.  And  when 
she  was  put  out — and  that  was  pretty  often — 
she'd  thrash  round  like  a  young  harricane ! 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  the  sense  of  bringing  up 
children  in  that  fashion,  and  I  never  could.  I 
guess  my  children  had  as  good  times  in  this  world 
as  other  folkses  children — I  mean  any  poor  folkses 
children — and  I  never  had  to  tell  them  twice  what 
they  was  to  do ;  there  warn't  no  need  to.  and  I 
never  struck  a  child  yet. 

"Well,  Ann  Jane  she  wasn't  brought  up  ac- 
cording to  my  notions  at  all ;  and  I  guess  her 
folks  found  out  afore  they  died  that  she  wasn't 
Lrought  up  quite  to  their  notions  nuther;  but 
that's  none  of  nnj  business.  Well !  she  had  every 
thing  her  own  way  at  home,  and  had  every  thing 
in  the  world  done  for  her;  but  I  s'pose  she 
thought,  as  most  gals  do,  she'd  be  better  off  yet 
if  she  was  married  ;  so  after  a  spell  she  picked 
up  a  poor  kind  of  a  lovyer  in  Robert  Harrington.  : 
She  had  half-a-dozen  better  ones  shying  round 
after  her ;  but  you  know  when  gals  lias  more'n 
one  to  choose  from,  they  allers  take  the  worst 
one  in  the  whole  lot. 

"Well,  Robert  Harrington  he  was  good-look- 
ing, that's  a  fact ;  and  do  let's  give  him  the  credit 
of  that,  for  it  was  all  he  had  got,  lie  had  OOBM 
down  from  the  city,  sparking  round  among  the 
gals  here  ;  and  Ann  Jane  was  taken  with  his 
curly  hair,  and  white  hands,  and  cititied  airs  (for 
he'd  been  in  a  drug-shop),  and  so  she  went  with 
him." 

"  Went  u  here  with  him  ?"  jisked  Mrs.  Arling- 
ford. 

"Well,  everywhere;  I  mean  kept  company 
with  him.  I  s'pose  if  her  folks  had  on'v  kep 
still,  and  held  their  tongues,  and  let  her  play  her 
game  out,  she  wouldn't  have  married  him  a  bit 
more  than  I  would  ;  for  she  had  good  sense.  Ann 
Jane  had,  under  all  her  nonsense.  But  old  folks 
won't  wait,  in  no  such  cases.  They  will  up  and 
talk,  and  have  their  >ay,  though  all  nature  and 
experience  tells  'em  to  keep  still,  and  hold  their 
tongues.  It  allers  is  so,  it  allers  has  been,  and 
I  s'pose  it  allers  will  be,  to  the  end  of  the  chaj>- 
ter.  So  old  Robberson  and  his  wife  they  pitched 
into  the  business  head  over  heell]  Of  course. 
Ami  Jane,  having  had  her  own  way  allers,  and 
ruled  them  ever  since  she  could  run  alone,  wasn't 
going  to  be  pulled  up  with  a  tight  rein  tlien — 
'twasn't  in  reason  to  expect  she  would  ;  she 
hadn't  been  used  to  it.  'Twas  the  old  story ; 
the  more  they  said  aginst  him,  the  more  she 
took  his  part  (and  really  they  was  hard  upon 
him,  and  no  mistake),  'till  I  actually  think  she 
fit  so  many  battles  for  him  that  she  larnt  at  last 
to  care  for  him,  jest  because  she  had  Jit  for  him  ; 
and  she  married  him  in  the  end,  without  the 
consent  of  father  or  mother. 

"  Well,  that  was  a  bad  beginning,  and  worse 
come  of  it.  I  s'pose  when  Harrington  first  come 
after  her,  he  calc'lated  upon  old  Jerry  Robber- 
son's  money ;  for  he  was  well  known  to  be  a 
forehanded  old  man,  and  nobody  but  Ann  Jane 
ever  saw  the  color  of  his  money ;  and  when  he 


found  he  had  got  Ann  Jane  and  nothing  else, 
well!  it  wasn't  what  he  had  calc'lated  on  by  no 
means.  He  couldn't  work,  or  he  wouldn't,  which 
comes  to  about  the  same  thing  where  earnings  is 
concerned.  Ann  Jane  had  been  used  to  having 
every  thing,  full  and  plenty,  and  she  expected 
that  and  more  too,  now  she  was  married.  I 
guess  they  led  a  cat-and-dog's  life  of  it;  he  a- 
loafing  round,  and  doing  nothing,  or  worse; 
and  Ann  Jane  hectoring  him,  and  taunting  hini, 
and  aggravating  him  in  even*  way,  and  making 
his  home  jest  as  uncomfortable  as  a — well,  as  a 
iugksptrettd  woman  knows  how  to!  And  the 
long  and  short  of  it  was,  that  at  the  end  of  two 
years  Harrington  left  his  wife  and  child,  run  off, 
and  went  to  sea,  and  in  less  than  six  months 
come  news  of  his  death  in  foreign  parts,  and 
then  old  Robberson  he  come  forward  and  took 
'cm  home  agin. 

"Well,  if  Ann  Jane  warn't  f/lad  when  she 
licerd  of  his  death,  so  much  the  better — I'm 
glad  of  it.  But  I  guess  it  won't  hurt  me  none 
to  MJ  she  warn't  sorry.  She  said  a  good  many 
things,  I  guess,  which  might  jest  as  well  not 
been  said.  What's  the  good  of  saying  them 
sort  of  things  ?  They're  evil  words,  and  I  s'pose 
we've  got  to  give  an  account  of  'cm.  Well, 
then  ;  maybe  she  didn't  say  them  ;  I  hope  she 
didn't;  folks  said  she  did;  but  that  ain't  no- 
thing. Folks  says  every  thing  but  their  prayers, 
you  know. 

"When  Ann  Jane  had  been  a  widder  about 
two  years  her  little  boy  was  taken  sick  ;  took 
right  down,  all  of  a  suddin,  with  the  sore 
throat  and  scarlet-fever  of  the  very  worst  kind. 
Dili  you  ever  chance  to  see  or  know  any  thing 
of  that  complaint?''  she  said,  Stopping  sudden- 
ly, and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  face  of  her 
companion. 

"No!"  said  Mrs.  Arlingford.  glancing  nerv- 
ously at  her  beautiful  boy  at  the  window,  "  I 
never  have  known  any  thing  of  it." 

"Then  you  have  good  reason  to  thank  the 
Lord  gratefully  that  you  never  have,  and  to 
pray  that  in  his  mercy  you  never  may;  for  it's 
the  awfulest  disease  a  child  can  have,  bad 
enough  in  itself,  in  all  conscience,  but  worse  in 
what  it  brings  after  it.  If  a  child  gits  through 
with  it  it's  ten  to  one  if  it  don't  have  fits,  or 
dropsy,  or  loss  of  limbs  or  senses.  There!  I've 
often  said,  even  when  I  had  children  of  my 
own,  and  1  say  it  agin  now,  that  if  I  had  a 
child  that  had  the  real  scarlet-fever,  and  had  it 
bad,  I'd  thank  the  Lord  to  take  it  out  of  the 
world  !  I  would — it's  hard  to  say  it — but  I 
would,  I  know. 

"Well,  poor  Miss  Harrington  (that  is  Ann 
Jane)  she  was  wild  about  her  child.  She  sot 
every  thing  by  him,  and  well  she  might,  for  he 
was  a  sweet,  pretty,  little  crcter,  to  be  sure,  just 
as  pretty  as  a  picter!  He  had  his  father's  good 
looks  and  his  mother's  too,  and  he  was  jest  as 
bright  as  a  di'mond  into  the  bargain. 

"Poor  Ann  Jane!  she  didn't  know  nothing 
about  sickness — not  the  first  thing.  It  was  the 
on'y  sickuess  the  child  had  ever  had,  and  she 
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was  scared  to  death  from  the  very  first ;  but 
when  he  growed  worse,  and  the  doctor  said  he 
was  dangerous,  she  was  half  crazy.  I  certainly 
thought  she'd  lose  her  senses,  and  I  don't  know 
now  but  that  she  did — it's  a  charity  to  think  so  ; 
for  seems  as  if  she  wouldn't  have  took  on  so  if 
she'd  had  her  reason.  I  was  in  there  a  good 
deal,  for  we  was  near  neighbors  then,  and  so  I 
used  to  run  in  as  often  as  I  could  and  kinder 
help  old  Miss  Robberson  do  for  the  poor  child ; 
for  as  to  Ann  Jane,  she  warn't  the  leastest  use 
in  the  world.  She  couldn't  do  nothing  for  him — 
on'y  rave  and  scream,  '  Oh!  he'll  die,  he'll  die! 
o'i !  he  can't  die — he  mustn't  die — he  sha'n't 
die!  My  baby — my  beauty — my  darling! — I 
can't  part  with  him  ;  he  is  all  I  have  got  in  the 
world,  and  I  can't  give  him  up ;  it  is  cruel,  I 
won't,  I  won't !' 

"I  couldn't  bear  to  hear  her  a-running  on 
like  that,  so  I  says  to  her  one  day,  says  I — 
'Ann  Jane!'  says  I — 'don't  go  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  Lord  that  way,'  says  I;  '  it  is  sinful!'  I 
says  to  her,  'and  no  good  can  come  of  it.'  'I 
can't  help  it,'  she  says  to  me  ;  'I  can't  give  him 
up,  I  can't  lose  my  child,  my  darling!  oh,  I 
can't — I  won't!  it's  too  hard;  why  should  all 
the  ill-luck  come  to  me  ?  Other  gals  have  good 
husbands  and  live  happy;  and  their  children 
live  and  grow  up.  Why  should  I  have  a  poor, 
lazy,  drunken  husband,  and  be  left  a  widder  to 
slave  to  death  for  my  child,  and  then  lose  him 
after  all  ?  tell  me  that,  Miss  Bassett !'  '  I  can't, 
Ann  Jane ! '  says  I,  '  nobody  can  tell  you  that,' 
says  I.  '  Wo  are  all  in  the  dark — we  are  all 
poor,  blind,  ignorant  creters,  every  one  on  us. 
But  we  do  know  one  thing,  and  that's  the  best 
of  all — we  know  that  God  is  good!  yes,  Ann 
Jane!'  says  I,  'we  do  know  that  God  is  good.' 
'No,  he  ain't!'  she  shrieks  out,  'He  ain't  good 
to  me,  I  tell  you — not  if  he  takes  away  my  child, 
my  pet,  my  bird !  Let  him  give  me  the  life  of 
my  child,  and  then  I'll  say  he  is  good.  Plis  life 
— his  life — his  life!'  she  kept  on  saying  them 
words  over  and  over  again.  '  All  I  ask  is  for 
his  life — his  life — his  life  !' 

"  So  when  I  heerd  how  she  went  on  I  says  to 
her  mother,  '  Well,  Miss  Robberson,  I  see  we 
ain't  a-doing  her  the  leastest  mite  of  good  with 
all  we  can  say  to  her.  I  think  it  on'y  aggra- 
vates her  into  talking  back  again.  Don't  let's 
you  or  I  say  nothing  more  to  her  lest  we  lead 
her  on  to  sin  the  more ;  for,'  says  I,  '  the  more 
she  talks  the  more  she  sins ;  and  I  s'pose  the 
Lord  can  do  his  own  work  in  her  soul  without 
the  help  of  poor  creters  like  you  and  I.'  So 
after  that  I  never  made  no  more  talk  with  her ; 
on'y  I  went  in  jest  the  same  and  did  up  the 
house-work  for  'em,  and  helped  tend  the  poor 
child. 

"Well,  one  day  when  he  was  at  the  worst 
old  Dr.  Parker  he  come  in.  I  don't  know  as 
you  knowed  the  old  Doctor — he  has  been  dead 
this  five  years.  No?  Well,  I  didn't  hardly 
s'pose  you  did  ;  well,  I  can  say  of  him  he  was  a 
real  good,  Christian  man,  and  as  knovvledgable 
a  doctor  as  ever  I  see — pertie'larly  'mong  chil- 


dren ;  and  jest  as  faithful  to  the  poor  as  to  the 
rich !  Well,  he  come  in,  and  he  looked  at  the 
child,  and  he  didn't  say  much  of  any  thing.  I 
see  in  a  minute  how  it  was ;  he  hadn't  a  good 
opinion  of  the  child,  and  he  didn't  want  to  say 
so.  But  Ann  Jane  she  was  at  him  like  a  mad 
woman  to  know  his  opinion  of  the  boy ;  he 
kind  of  put  her  off  and  tried  not  to  say  what  he 
thought;  but  she  would  have  an  answer;  and 
at  last  he  told  her,  and  he  done  it  as  tenderly 
as  he  could,  that  he  saw  no  room  for  hope.  Oh  ! 
then  Ann  Jane  was  worse  than  ever — she  shriek- 
ed out,  'Save  him!  save  him!  Oh,  Doctor, 
Doctor !  save  him !  save  him !  You  can,  you 
must,  you  shall!'  And  down  she  went  on  her 
knees  to  him,  wringing  her  hands  and  crying, 
'  Oh !  save  hirn ;  save  him ;  save  my  child's 
life — his  life — his  life — his  life!' 

"Well,  Doctor  Parker  he  was  the  feelingest 
man  in  a  sick  room — I  will  say  that  for  him — 
that  ever  I  see ;  but  he  was  real  wrathy  then, 
and  who  could  wonder?  He  says  to  Ann  Jane 
real  stern,  '  Get  up,  woman !  don't  kneel  to  me. 
Your  child's  life  is  in  God's  hands,  not  mine. 
I  have  done  all  I  can.  No  power,  short  of  the 
power  of  God  himself,  can  save  his  life.  And 
I  tell  you  now  if  you  knowed  as  much  of  sick- 
ness in  general,  and  of  this  disease  in  pertie'lar' 
!  (them  was  his  very  words — I  shall  never  forget 
'em) — '  if  you  knowed  as  much  of  sickness  in 
general,  and  of  this  disease  in  pertie'lar,  as  I 
do,  you  would  understand  that  this  child's  life 
now  would  be  a  far  greater  evil  to  you  than  his 
death.'  And  with  that  he  lifted  her  off  her 
knees,  sot  her  down  in  a  chair,  and  went  right 
straight  out  of  the  house ;  and  I  didn't  blame 
him  not  a  mite ! 

"  Well,  strange  to  say,  the  poor  child  did  get 
well — no,  not  well,  for  he  never  was  well  agin. 
But  he  got  about — seemed  to  me  he  begun  to 
mend  from  that  very  day.  But  after  the  fever 
left  him  the  dropsy  set  in  ;  and  then  he  had  fits, 
and  his  limbs  they  was  kind  of  palsied  like  for  a 
time ;  indeed  he  don't  walk  like  other  folks  to 
this  day.  But  the  worst  of  all  was  his  senses. 
Why,  before  he  was  took  with  that  sickness  he 
was  just  as  bright  as  a  dollar;  quite  a  little 
scholar  he  was  too ;  he  knowed  all  his  letters ; 
could  spell  little,  easy  words,  and  could  read 
some.  But  after  it  he  didn't  know  round  O 
from  crooked  S !  And  the  worst  on't  was,  you 
couldn't  larn  him  nothing  nuther;  he  didn't 
seem  to  have  no  memory ;  and  you  might  try 
all  day,  and  you  couldn't  make  him  remember 
a  single  letter ;  and  the  little  toad  was  jest  as 
cross  and  as  passionate  as  he  could  be  all  the 
time. 

"Poor  Ann  Jane!  she  was  fairly  beside  her- 
self with  joy  when  she  found  he  was  like  to  live, 
for  she  didn't  know  nothing  nor  dread  nothing 
of  what  was  like  to  come  afterward.  But,  poor 
soul !  she  had  a  time  with  him.  I've  seen  her, 
often  and  often,  a-standing  afore  that  boy  jest 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  her  great  eyes  full  of 
tears,  trying  to  coax  and  soothe  him,  and  he 
jest  as  cross  and  contrary  as  ever  you  see  a  ere- 
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ter.  And  then  her  father  and  mother — they 
were  old,  and  they  was  allers  putting  in  about 
him.  Natural  enough,  he  fretted  them,  and 
that  made  it  bad  for  Ann  Jane.  But  she  never 
said  a  word  ;  I  guess  she  daresn't.  She  was 
jest  as  patient  as  patient  could  be.  I  couldn't 
have  believed  it  if  I  had  not  seen  it  with  my 
own  eyes,  for  I  didn't  think  it  was  in  her  to  be 
so  meek  and  patient.  I  guess,  poor  thing!  she 
lived  to  find  out  that  the  cross  she  had  chosen 
for  herself  was  a  sight  heavier  than  the  one  she 
refused  to  kerry  'cording  to  the  Lord's  will. 
And  I  do  think,  afore  she  died,  she  was  a  real, 
believing,  trusting  Christian  ;  and  I  shall  allers 
think  the  Lord  he  knowed  best  the  lesson  for 
her ;  and  as  I  told  old  Miss  Kobbcrson  at  the 
time,  He  didn't  need  none  of  our  poor  lielp — 
He  could  do  His  own  work,  in  His  own  time 
and  His  own  way,  without  she  and  I. 

"After  a  while  Robbie  kind  of  settled  down 
and  got  over  his  temper  turns,  and  got  to  be 
about  as  you  sec  him  now.  Rut  laws!  he  ain't 
good  for  nothing,  and  never  will  be,  in  this 
world.  When  his  poor  mother  died — which 
was  seven  years  ago  come  next  November — she 
asked  me  to  kind  of  look  after  him  a  little ;  for 
her  father  and  mother  they  was  dead  ami  gone, 
and  there  wasn't  nobody  to  care  for  him.  Old 
Jerry  Robberson  had  been  sick,  and  helpless  to 
work  for  some  years,  and  I  don't  I'pDM  Ann 
Jane  was  much  of  a  manager,  and  so  the  old 
man's  money  didn't  turn  out  so  much  after  all. 
What  little  there  was  left  clothes  Robbie  and 
pays  me  a  little  for  his  hoard.  I'd  a  taken  him 
for  nothing  on'y  good-will,  if  I  could  have  fed 
him.  So  they  pay  what  they  can,  and  he  earns 
a  little,  now  and  then,  raking  hay  and  cutting 
wood,  and  picking  up  stones,  and  so  on ;  and 
then  he  catches  fish  and  digs  clams,  and  picks 
berries  and  Leathers  wood  for  me,  and  altogether 
helps  along,  and  we  manage  to  live  pretty  com- 
fortable, Robbie  and  I." 

As  Marm  Bassett  finished  her  little  story, 
Mrs.  Arlingford,  who  had  for  some  time  ben 
anxiously  watching  the  clouds,  called  upon  her 
to  hold  a  consultation  as  to  the  weather;  and 
as  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  old  woman,  who 
was  evidently  familiar  with  the  signs  in  the 
heavens,  and  considered  herself  weather-wise, 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  rain  abating, 
she  offered  to  send  Robbie  up  to  the  hotel  to 
order  the  carriage  for  her. 

"But  can  he  carry  such  a  message  and  do  it 
right?"  asked  the  lady,  somewhat  doubtfully. 

"Well,  yes;  he's  faithful  enough,"  was  the 
ready  answer.  "But  I  guess  maybe  you  had 
as  good  give  him  a  bit  of  a  ticket  to  kerry  to 
the  man ;  for,  you  see,  if  the  folks  up  there  at 
the  tavern  get  hazing  of  him,  as  they  do  some- 
times, they  may  bother  him  so  he  won't  know 
what's  what ;  and  they'll  put  it  all  out  of  his 
head.  But  you  give  him  a  bit  of  a  ticket,  and 
I'll  be  bound  for  him  he'll  kerry  it  just  as  true 
as  steel." 

This  seemed  very  likely  to  be  the  case ;  so, 


as  stationery  was  not  to  be  found  in  abundance 
in  Mrs.  Bassett's  household,  she  produced  the 
fly-leaf  of  an  old  book,  upon  which  the  lady 
w  rote  her  order  in  pencil,  and,  armed  with  these 
credentials,  the  obtuse  but  willing  messenger 
departed  upon  his  errand,  and  soon  returned, 
jubilant,  on  the  carriage-box,  and  the  lady  and 
child  were  conveyed  back  to  their  hotel;  Mrs. 
lia-sctt  candidly  owning  that,  although  she 
didn't  want  her  guests  "  to  git  wet  and  take 
cold,  nor  nothing  of  that  sort,  still,  she  should 
just  as  licves  as  not  have  it  rain  all  night ;  for 
the  arth,  poor  crctcr!  was  just  as  dry  as  a  beg- 
gar's bone !" 

This  wish,  which  was  no  doubt  shared  by 
many  in  the  community,  was  granted,  and  fer 
the  next  two  days  the  welcome  rain  came  down 
as  a  blessing  to  refresh  the  parched  and  w  ither- 
ing  face  of  the  earth.  On  the  third  day  the 
sun  rose  clear  and  unclouded,  the  smoky,  burn- 
ing haze  whic  h  had  so  long  hung  over  the  laml- 
scajK?,  obscuring  its  beauty  and  filling  the  minds 
of  observant  gazers  w  ith  dread  forebodings,  had 
all  been  washed  away,  and  the  refreshed  earth 
gladly  put  on  new  robes  of  greenness  and  beauty. 

Mrs.  Arlington!,  accompanied  by  her  little 
boy,  who  was  her  constant  companion,  stopped 
on  her  way  to  the  beach  to  leave  a  liberal  and 
useful  present  fur  Mann  Bassett  and  for  Rob- 
bie; and  in  compliance  with  the  pretty,  word- 
less pleadings  of  the  child,  vtho,  with  rapid, 
graceful,  anil  expressive  gestures,  begged  anoth- 
er interview  with  the  old  Maltese  cat,  they 
again  entered  the  cottage.  This  proved  to  be 
only  the  commencement  of  a  seriei  of  visits; 
for  the  little  .Julian  (who  had,  of  course,  but 
few  objects  of  interest)  was  so  taken  by  the  gen- 
tle charms  of  the  quiet  old  tabby,  who  not  only 
permitted  his  attentions,  but  even  seemed  to 
reciprocate  them,  by  rubbing  her  head  gently 
against  him  ami  patting  him  softly  with  her 
velvet  paws,  in  which  she  had  carefully  sheathed 
the  sharp  claws,  that  he  could  never  be  persuad- 
ed to  pass  the  house  where  this  feline  charmer 
rc>ided.  And  as  his  mother  found  interest  and 
amusement,  and  oftentimes  instruction,  from  the 
-telling  good  sense  and  firm  principle  of  the 
homely  and  quaint  old  woman,  it  gradually 
grew  into  a  habit  for  them  to  stop  there  on  their 
way  to  the  beach,  and  for  Marrn  Bassett,  if  she 
was  at  leisure,  to  accompany  them  to  the  wa- 
ter-side, where  Mrs.  Arlingford,  seated  upon  the 
rocks  high  up  on  the  beach,  would  occupy  her- 
self w  ith  her  netting  or  crochet  work,  while  lit- 
tle Julian,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his  mo- 
ther, amused  himself  by  seeking  shells  and  build- 
ing sand-hills;  and  the  old  woman,  with  her 
ever-ready  blue-yarn  knitting,  would  seat  her- 
self on  the  rocks  just  below  her  companion,  and, 
while  knitting  rapidly,  would  amuse  her  with 
her  graphic  sketches  of  the  earlier  times  and 
manners,  when  the  little  fishing  village  was  not, 
as  now,  the  fashionable  resort  of  the  wealthy 
and  the  gay. 

There  was  ever  a  pointed  moral,  and  a  strong 
sense  of  religious  dependence  pervading  all  these 
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communications,  while  there  was  also  percepti- 
ble in  them  a  flavor  of  keen  natural  good  sense, 
mingled  with  wit  and  humor,  and  a  quaint  orig- 
inality of  thought  and  speech,  which,  from  its 
very  freshness  and  novelty,  amused  the  more 
refined  listener;  and  under  the  combined  in- 
fluences of  the  fresh  sea-breezes  and  this  new 
element  of  companionship  Mrs.  Arlingford's 
mind  and  body  were  fast  rising  out  of  their 
morbid  condition  into  a  freer  and  more  health- 
ful action ;  while  from  Marm  Bassett's  loving 
recollections  of  her  own  child's  more  perfected 
sign  language,  Julian's  hitherto  very  limited 
manual  vocabulary  was  daily  and  widely  in- 
creasing. 

One  fine  bright  morning,  when  the  day  prom- 
ised to  be  one  of  uncommon  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness, they  had  come  to  the  cottage  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  usual ;  and  little  Julian  gleefully  tak- 
ing from  the  man-servant  who  had  followed 
them  a  small,  nicely  packed  basket,  opened  one 
corner  of  it  with  great  mystery,  and  permitted 
Mrs.  Bassett  to  enjoy  just  one  little  peep  at  its 
contents.  Then  hastily  closing  the  lid,  he  ex- 
plained to  her  with  delight,  in  graceful  panto- 
mime, that  they  were  going  down  to  the  beach  to 
lunch  there,  and  that  she  must  come  with  them. 
As  the  eager  invitation  of  the  child,  given  with 
glowing  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  was  seconded 
by  the  gentle  quiet  mother,  Mrs.  Bassett  was 
soon  ready,  informing  her  kind  friend  she  could 
go  better  than  usual  that  day,  as  Robbie  was 
going  out  in  the  boat  to  fish,  and  would  not  re- 
turn before  sunset. 

A  few  moments,  willingly  devoted  by  Julian 
to  his  furry  friend,  served  the  old  woman  to 
make  her  simple  arrangements,  and  shutting  up 
the  house-door  and  leaving  the  key  with  Robbie, 
who  was  not  quite  ready,  she  relieved  J ulian  of 
his  basket  and  the  trio  set  out.  It  was  a  per- 
fect day  ;  one  of  those  days  when  the  mere  sense 
of  being  is  an  enjoyment.  Not  a  cloud  dimmed 
the  heavens;  the  soft  morning  breeze  just  gave 
a  healthy  freshness  to  the  summer  sunshine. 
The  tide  was  up,  and  the  brimming  sea,  scarce- 
ly heaving,  lay  calm  and  tranquil,  sparkling  in 
the  morning  light,  the  blue  shimmering  waves 
breaking  with  quiet  regularity  and  low  rippling 
music  along  the  line  of  the  shore,  and  lazily 
lifting  and  swaying  Robbie's  light  boat  which 
was  moored  just  at  the  water's  edge. 

Taking  their  usual  seat  upon  the  rocks,  the 
desultory  thread  of  conversation  between  the 
two  oddly-assorted  friends  ran  rippling  and 
brokenly  for  a  time  as  the  waves  before  them ; 
and  then  gradually  the  old  woman  had  got  some- 
how into  a  narrative  of  her  young  days,  and  the 
quiet,  homely  ways  of  even  the  wealthy  people 
of  those  times.  She  was  still  in  the  full  tide  of 
her  narration  when  Robbie,  coming  down  from 
the  house  with  his  oars  upon  his  shoulder  and 
his  basket  in  his  hand,  stopped  on  his  way  to  the 
boat  to  make  his  clumsy  bow  to  "  the  pretty  lady 
come  to  see  Marm  Bassett,"  as  he  invariably 
termed  her. 

As,  having  performed  this  duty,  which  he 


never  omitted,  he  passed  with  his  shuffling,  un- 
certain step  and  lounging  gait  toward  the  sea, 
his  ungainly  shadow  fell  upon  the  sand  where 
Julian  was  at  play  with  his  gathered  shells  and 
sea-weed.  The  little  one  looked  up,  and  seeing 
it  was  only  Robbie,  between  whom  and  himself 
a  strange  kind  of  good-fellowship — possibly  orig- 
inating in  their  mutual  admiration  of  the  old 
cat — had  been  early  established,  he  sprang  up, 
clapping  his  hands  with  joy,  and  signing  to  his 
mother  that  he  was  going  down  to  the  boat  to 
see  Robbie  off,  he  ran  lightly  by  his  side,  mak- 
ing his  many  short  steps  to  keep  time  with  the 
wide  strides  of  Robbie,  who,  utterly  unable  to 
comprehend  the  affliction  of  his  little  companion, 
talked  on  all  the  time  in  his  slow,  random,  dis- 
connected way  to  "  the  little  gentleman  come  to 
see  Marm  Bassett"  without  caring,  or  even 
seeming  to  notice,  that  he  was  not  answered. 

Together  they  reached  the  little  dory,  which 
lay  rocking  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  and 
Julian  stood  by  in  delighted  attention,  as  he  had 
often  done  before,  while  Robbie,  talking  all  the 
time,  put  in  his  oars,  his  basket,  and  fishing- 
tackle.  Then  Jfilian  stood  with  his  hand  upon 
the  edge  of  the  boat  while  Robbie  got  in  to  cast 
her  off;  but  just  as  he  was  loosening  the  last 
turn  of  the  rope  he  remembered  the  house-key, 
still  in  his  pocket,  and  with  a  useless  injunction 
to  the  child  to  "  hold  on!"  he  scrambled  out 
and  lounged  up  the  beach  to  return  the  key  to 
Marm  Bassett.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment, but,  as  he  turned  to  retrace  his  steps, 
Robbie  gave  an  unearthly  cry, 

"Marm  Bassett!  Marm  Bassett!  little  gen- 
tleman come  to  see  Marm  Bassett's  gone  aboard. 
Look!" 

With  a  wild  answering  cry  of  terror  the  two 
women  started  up.  It  was  all  too  true.  The 
moment  Robbie  had  left  him  Julian  had  sprung 
into  the  boat,  cast  off  the  rope,  and  was  already 
yards  from  the  shore. 

Vainly  and  impulsively  the  terrified  women 
rushed  to  the  water's  edge,  the  frantic  mother 
screaming  aloud,  and  vainly  signing  to  Julian 
to  come  back  to  her.  In  vain,  even  if  he  had 
wished  it,  for  the  tide  had  turned,  and  the  ebb- 
ing waters  would  have  prevented  his  return  had 
he  attempted  it.  But  he  did  not ;  wholly  un- 
conscious of  his  danger,  proud  of  his  exploit, 
evidently  amused  rather  than  alarmed  by  their 
earnest  gesticulations,  the  delighted  boy,  with 
his  sweet  young  face  all  flushed  and  radiant  with 
success,  was  standing  up  in  the  boat,  smiling 
and  bowing,  and  kissing  his  hand  to  them  in  his 
pretty  childish  triumph ;  and  then  catching  up 
the  oars  he  propelled  the  boat  farther  from  the 
shore  as  he  had  seen  Robbie  do. 

"Oh,  my  soul  and  body !"  cried  Mrs.  Bassett, 
while  the  great  beaded  drops  of  excitement  started 
out  upon  her  wrinkled  forehead,  "what  can  we 
do  ?  He'll  upset  that  boat ;  he'll  be  drownded, 
jest  as  sure  as  you're  alive!"  Then  seeing  the 
white  agony  on  the  face  of  the  wretched  mother, 
she  added  hastily,  "No,  no!  I  didn't  mean 
that;  he's  in  God's  keeping  there  as  well  as 
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here— only— only—  Oh,  God  help  us!  what 
can  we  do?" 

"Can't  you  swim ?"  gasped  the  poor  mother's 
white  lips,  as  she  turned  breathlessly  to  the  poor 
half-witted  Robbie  who  stood  beside  her. 

"Me?  No,  no!"  said  Robbie.  "Robbie 
can't  swim  ;  dog  can  swim,  fish  can  swim,  Rob- 
bie can't  swim." 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Bassett,  regretfully;  "he 
can't  swim  a  stroke." 

As  this  last  poor  hope  faded  from  her  the 
frantic  mother  made  1  mad  rush  into  the  water, 
but  in  one  moment  Robbie's  strong,  wiry  anus 
were  about  her  and  drew  her  back. 

"No,  no,"  he  said,  gravely;  "pretty  lady 
come  to  see  Mann  Bassett  can't  swim  ;  dog  OH 
swim;  fish  ean  swim;  pretty  lady  come  to  sec 
Mann  Rassctt  can't  swim." 

"No  !"  said  the  old  woman,  laying  a  restrain- 
ing hand  upon  her  arm,  "that's  only  madness  | 
that  won't  help  him  not  a  mite.  Robbie  1"  she 
continued,  speaking  rapidly  but  impressively, 
"you  run  up  to  Tim  .lones ;  you  tell  him  or 
his  boys  to  come  here  at  oner.  Rao  quirk,  for 
your  life — go."  And  he  w;rt  gone,  scurrying 
over  the  sands  at  full  speed  with  loose,  u  ide 
strides,  and  long.  Happing  arms,  which  he  seem- 
ed to  use  as  wings. 

"I  could  swim  as  will  as  a  man  once  when 
I  was  a  gal,"  said  the  old  woman,  sadly;  "but 
ah!  that's  years  and  ycar>  ag<  ;ie.  I'm  an  old 
woman  now;  my  strength  i-  all  gone;  I  don't 
s'jkjsc  I  could  swim  now  if  I  tried.  A  pretty 
ereter!  I'd  give  my  old  life  freely  to  save  him, 
but  I  couldn't  do  it — I  couldn't  do  it  !"  and, 
with  a  choking  in  her  throat,  she  turned  her 
face  away  from  the  mute,  imploring  gaze  of  the 
pale  mother. 

At  this  moment  Julian,  having  dropped  one 
of  the  oars,  reached  out  s,,  far  in  the  vain  cflbrt 
to  regain  it  (careening  the  boat  i  that  it  seemed 
impossible  he  should  recover  himself;  and  the 
old  woman,  bursting  into  tears,  broke  out  : 

u  There !  Lord  save  him  ;  he  will  be  drownd- 
cd  to  a  cartainty !  and  I  can't  stand  here  and 
sec  it.  God  helping  me,  I'll  try  to  save  him 
any  way.  If  1  can  live  to  reach  the  boat,  I  can 
paddle  her  in  well  enough,  I  guess." 

The  hands  of  the  two  excited  women  met  in 
a  silent  heart-clasp,  and  then.  Hinging  otV  some 
portions  of  her  dress,  Mann  Bassett  resolutely 
entered  the  water.  With  long,  steady,  skillful 
strokes  she  made  her  way  toward  the  little 
boat,  while  the  child,  who  had  not  seen  her 
movements,  had  taken  the  remaining  oar,  and 
was,  by  the  incautious  use  of  it,  spinning  the 
boat  round  and  round  with  a  fearful  velocity 
which  threatened  its  immediate  overthrow.  But 
on,  calmly,  swiftly,  with  practiced  eye  and  mo- 
tion and  strong  sinewy  arms  well  used  to  labor, 
Mann  Bassett  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
while  the  mother,  overwhelmed  with  the  agony 
of  suspense,  had  sunk  upon  her  knees  and  hid- 
den her  face. 

But  now  the  child  discovered  his  pursuer, 
and,  wild  with  frolic,  he  flung  away  the  remain- 


ing oar  and  began  rocking  the  little  boat  from 
side  to  side  in  frantic  merriment ;  and  just  as 
the  hand  of  the  rescuer  was  upon  the  edge  of 
the  little  skiff,  and  his  safety  seemed  ahead v 
within  her  reach,  the  willful  and  tinted  boy, 
all  unconscious  of  danger,  and  possiblv  believ- 
ing that  the  water  which  bore  her  up  in  safetv 
would  bear  him  likew  ise.  Hung  himself  fearlessly 
over  the  other  side  (upsetting  the  boat  as  he  did 
,  so)  and  went  dow  n  headlong. 

As  he  emerged  from  the  water  Mann  Bassett 
caught  him.  It  was  in  vain  now  to  try  to  re- 
gain the  boat;  that  hope  was  lost  to  her;  and 
holding  the  child  by  the  collar  of  his  little  robe, 
and  cautiously  keeping  him  oil*  at  arm's  length 
from  her,  she  attempted  to  make  her  way  back 
to  the  shore.  But  her  strength  was  weakened 
by  the  exertions  she  had  already  made,  and  the 
burden  of  years  was  upon  her.  She  had  to  sus- 
tain both  herself  and  the  child  ;  she  had  but  one 
hand  at  liberty  to  assist  herself  with  ;  and  the 
tide  was  against  her.  Under  all  these  disad- 
vantages— partly  swimming,  partly  Hoating.  and 
partly  by  the  support  ,,\  (,ne  (  f  the  oars  which 
she  had  managed  to  secure  as  it  drifted  by  her 
— she  made  slow,  painful,  but  gradual  progress 
toward  the  shore.  Slowly — slowly — and  yet 
more  slowly,  for  her  strength  was  wasting  rap- 
idly now  .  Oh  !  would  the  .Joneses  ncv<  r  come  ? 
Bm  looked  to  the  shore.  The  poor  mother  hod 
ris(  u  again,  and  w  as  watching  her  with  clasped 
and  extended  hands  and  devouring  eyes,  in 
w  hich  the  light  of  a  new  Ik  pe  was  daw  ning. 

That  sight  gave  her  a  new  impetus  ami  a 
momentan  stn  n  .-•!■,  and  she  struggled  on. 
Could  she  ever  reach  the  shore?  It  seemed 
doubtful,  yet  not  all  impossible.  Mure  than 
half  the  distance  was  already  (Missed  :  a  few 
rods  more,  and  she  would  reach  the  shallow 
water,  and  again  she  made  new  ctl'orts,  putting 
forth  almost  sujM?rhuman  exertions.  But  her 
limbs  were  g<  tting  hcnumlMid  ;  and  as  the  child, 
who  from  the  moment  she  secured  him  had 
never  ceased  struggling  violently  to  reach  her, 
and  had  been  sending  forth  those  shrill,  discord- 
ant, unearthly  cries  which  only  dumb  lips  ut- 
ter, now  seemed  to  become  more  quiet,  the  over- 
burdened woman  made  an  etlbrt  to  relieve  her- 
self slightly  by  transferring  him  from  one  ban  1 
to  the  other.  It  was  a  natural  but  an  unwise 
thing  for  her  to  do.  The  terrified  child,  think- 
ing she  was  going  to  let  him  sink,  took  advant- 
age of  the  unguarded  moment  and  flung  him- 
self suddenly  upon  her,  clinging  closely  around 
her  neck  w  ith  a  persistent  and  suffocating  clasp 
which  checked  her  breath  and  hampered  all  her 
motions. 

In  vain  were  reason  or  entreaty.  Though 
his  head  was  upon  her  shoulder,  though  his 
car  lay  close  below  her  lips,  no  sound  but  the 
trump  of  the  archangel  could  pierce  those  scaled 
and  deafened  organs.  Closer  and  closer  grew 
the  loving  but  deadly  clasp  about  her  neck. 
She  turned  her  wild,  despairing  eyes  to  the 
beach :  she  knew  now  she  could  never  reach  it. 
In  the  vain  effort  to  unclasp  those  twining  arms 
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she  had  already  lost  ground,  she  was  sinking ! 
Tlicy  must  die — and  so  near  to  the  shore — al- 
most within  the  clasp  of  the  longing,  hoping 
mother,  whose  words  of  prayer  she  could  almost 
hear!  And  they  were  going  down — down!  a 
wild  gasp  for  breath — "the  bubbling  cry  of  the 
strong  swimmer  in  his  agony,"  a  wild  upfling- 
ing  of  the  arms,  and  the  calm,  smiling,  treach- 
erous blue  waters  closed  over  their  victims. 

Five  minutes  later,  and  poor  Robbie  and  the 
Joneses  came  rushing  down  the  beach,  strong, 
athletic  swimmers,  full  of  zeal  for  the  rescue; 
but  the  unconscious  mother,  lying  faint  and 
senseless  on  the  shore,  could  give  them  no  in- 
formation. 

Thus  time  was  lost.  At  last  observing  the 
floating  oar,  they  swam  out  to  it,  and  after 
diving  leyeral  times  found  the  bodies,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  and  bringing  them  to  the  shore. 
By  that  time  help,  all  too  late,  had  arrived;  and 
assistance  and  sympathy  were  eagerly  proffered. 
Alas  !  all  too  late — too  late  ! 

With  painful  effort  they  loosened  the  grasp 
of  the  little  dimpled  hands,  and  unwound  the 
soft  white  arms  from  their  loving  but  fatal  clasp 
around  the  old  shriveled  neck  to  which  they  had 
clung  with  such  close  and  deadly  tenacity  in  the 
death-st niggle,  and  laid  the  two,  side  by  side, 
upon  the  cold,  gray  sands  of  the  beach.  The 
child,  with  his  bright,  wavy  hair  all  rippling 
into  curls  with  the  moisture  of  the  sea,  which 
bad  washed  the  hues  of  life  from  his  fair,  round- 
ed checks,  and  pretty  rose-bud  mouth,  but  with 
his  high,  delicate  features  showing  hushed  and 
beautiful  in  their  calm  look  of  ineffable  repose, 
like  some  saivitly  and  beautiful  cherub  head  ex- 
quisitely wrought  in  purest  marble!  The  old 
woman,  with  her  uncovered  locks  of  scanty  gray 
(scattered  and  disheveled  by  wind  and  wave) 
streaming  wildly  back  from  the  old,  sallow, 
wrinkled,  sunbrowned  face,  with  its  strongly 
marked  and  care-worn  features,  all  seamed  and 
scarred  with  the  toils  and  sorrows  of  more  than 
threescore  years  and  ten  of  mortal  pilgrimage. 

There  they  lay,  in  strange  contrast — the  ex- 
tremes of  life,  youth  and  age.  Yet  not  so  ;  for 
them  there  was  neither  youth  nor  age.  Equals 
now,  twin-born  they  had  entered  together  that 
wonderful  land  of  the  Hereafter,  where  years 
and  days  arc  not  reckoned ;  where  the  mighty 
angel,  who  stood  with  his  right  foot  upon  the 
sea  and  his  left  foot  on  the  earth,  hath  sworn 
with  uplifted  hand,  "by  Him  that  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever,"  that  there  shall  be  no  more  Time! 

NEVADA. 

CARRY  yourself  in  imagination  far  from  the 
centres  of  civilization,  over  weird  wastes  and 
savage  wilds,  to  a  point  where  the  HGth  degree 
of  west  longitude  intersects  the  42d  degree  of 
north  latitude.  The  head-waters  of  the  Owyhee 
— there  a  small  river  or  brook — are  gurgling  a 
mile  or  so  behind  you  ;  your  right  foot  presses  j 
the  golden  sands  of  Idaho ;  your  left  is  under  , 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Brigham  Young; 


while  at  your  feet  the  unerring  eye  of  science 
marks  out  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  new 
State  of  Nevada.  Travel  thence  due  west  for 
a  hundred  miles,  over  rugged  mountains,  lofty 
buttes,  and  patches  of  desert  and  valley,  and  you 
reach  the  Mica  Hills,  glittering  in  the  sunlight 
like  cones  of  gold ;  thirty  miles  more  in  the 
same  direction  will  bring  you  to  the  divide  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River  and  the 
Great  Basin ;  a  hundred  miles  more  still  due 
west,  and  you  arc  in  a  wondrous  country  of 
petrified  trees— stony  finger-points  of  the  ante- 
diluvian past — of  sparkling  streams,  translucent 
lakr<,  high  mountains,  and  gloomy  canons. 
Then  you  have  a  range  of  granite  mountains  to 
cross,  and  forty  or  fifty  miles  more  carries  you 
to  the  northeastern  corner  of  our  young  State, 
where,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nye's  Lake  and  Roop's 
Lake,  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  250  miles  from 
the  initial  point,  and  where  the  120th  line  of 
west  longitude  crosses  the  42d  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  the  State  of  Oregon  stretches  to  the 
north,  and  Lassen  County,  California,  faces  you 
on  the  west.  Southward  thence  along  the  120th 
longitudinal  line,  with  California  on  your  right, 
and  Nevada  on  your  left,  pursue  your  course. 
You  will  need  the  wing  of  an  eagle  and  the  eye 
of  a  bee  to  follow  this  line.  The  sombre  Sierras, 
crowned  with  tresses  of  pine,  frowning  with  bat- 
tlements of  barren  rock,  wrinkled  with  mighty 
canons,  and  set  with  a  tiara  of  glittering  lakes, 
will  be  your  companion  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
You  skirt  the  western  border  of  Honey  Lake, 
and  pass  over  the  centre  of  the  inland  sea  of  the 
Sierras — Lake  Bigler,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
Lake  Tahoe,  from  the  Pahutah  designation  of 
Big  Water*  About  thirty  miles  from  the  north- 
ern end  of  this  lake,  some  ten  miles  from  the 
eastern  shore,  at  a  point  where  the  120th  line  of 
west  longitude  intersects  the  39th  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  the  boundary  line  strikes  off  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees,  following  the  sweep  of  the  Sierras  for 
200  miles  to  a  point  where  the  37th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  intersects  the  117th  line  of  west 
longitude.  Thence  across  a  region  seldom  or 
never  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man  ;  along  the 
line  of  desolate  Arizona,  with  the  burning  sands 
of  the  distant  Colorado  heating  the  air  to  intens- 
ity— sixty  miles — to  the  spot  where  the  south- 
western corner  of  Nevada  joins  Utah  and  Ari- 
zona ;  thence  300  miles  due  north  along  the 
Utah  line  to  the  point  of  commencement. 

These  are  the  boundaries  of  Nevada — battle- 
born  child  of  the  republic,  thirty-sixth  star  of 
the  American  constellation.  As  are  her  bound- 
aries, so  are  her  varied  physical  aspects  within 
those  boundaries.  Three  hundred  miles  north 
and  south,  and  250  miles  east  and  west,  of  an 
elevated  plateau  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  the  general  description 
of  Nevada ;  but  what  pen  shall  do  justice  to  the 
wonderful  details?  The  man  who  loves  the 
wild  in  nature,  who  delights  in  contrasts,  and 
seeks  strange  sights,  will  not  visit  her  soil  in 
vain.    He  will  behold  a  land  of  rugged  mount- 
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ains,  still  heaving  the  marks  of  the  volcanic 
fires  hy  which  they  were  upheaved  from  the 
chaotic  gloom  which  stretched  out  before  the 
morning  ere  God  said,  "Let  there  be  light." 
He  will  stand  by  the  side  of  a  hundred  springs 
or  geysers,  ejecting  boiling  water  impregnated 
with  mineral,  potent  in  the  cure  of  diseases  as 
the  pool  of  13ethcsda  of  old,  and  as  sulphurously 
and  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  a  region  not  to 
be  mentioned  to  ears  polite  as  the  most  orthodox 
Puritan  could  desire.  He  will  travel  through 
lovely  valleys  blossoming  in  emerald  beauty, 
and,  crossing  a  river,  find  himself  in  a  region 
of  awful  sterility,  blasted  by  the  breath  of  the 
Almighty,  with  no  drop  of  water  to  cool  the 
desert  air,  and  no  living  thing  to  stir  the  still- 
ness which  has  brooded  there  since  the  dawn  of 
creation.  He  will  enjoy  a  delicious  climate,  and 
an  atmosphere  balmy  as  the  breath  of  June,  oc- 
casionally alternated  by  a  rigor  that  renders  the 
name  of  Nevada,  or  "snowy,"  not  altogether  In- 
appropriate— by  snows  which  last  until  late  in 
May,  and  blasts  that  hurl  the  giant  pines  of  the 
mountains  in  a  demon  waltz  to  the  music  of  the 
shaking  bills. 

The  new  State,  boisterous  in  patriotism,  and 
exulting  in  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  on"  for 
Abraham  Lincoln,  with  a  clause  in  her  organic  : 
law  declaring  that  "the  paramount  allegiance 
of  the  citi/.m  is  tine  to  the  Federal  ( lovernment," 
comes  bursting  into  the  l*ni<»n  without  the  deco- 
rous delay  of  long  courtship  that  preceded  the 
"sealing'*  of  her  sister*.  Fire  years  ago  and 
the  State  of  Nevada  w  as  only  Carson  County  in 
"Western  Utah,  uninhabited  except  by  a  few 
Mormons  at  Genoa  in  Carson  Valley,  and  hur- 
ried through  by  the  California  bound  emigrant 
as  a  sort  of  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death 
through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pa»s  to  reach 
the  promised  land.  To  many  it  was  n  valley 
of  death  indeed,  as  the  skeletons  of  men  and  cat- 
tle that  line  the  banks  of  the  Humboldt  still  tes- 
tify. Silver  was  the  vivifying  power  that  caused 
this  lotus  (lower  of  the  mountains  to  burst  forth 
full-blown  upon  the  national  stem  to  which  her 
war-crimsoned  sisters  are  clinging.  In  IkV.i 
silver  was  discovered  ujxm  a  spot  in  the  mount- 
ains cast  of  Carson  Valley,  where  now  the  City 
of  Virginia  stands.  A  few  hundred  pioneers 
crossed  the  Sierras  that  season  and  hiltcrnated 
in  the  hills  through  the  winter.  The  following 
year  [I860)  the  value  and  permanent  character 
of  the  silver-hearing  quartz  ledges  was  partially 
demonstrated  and  a  considerable  emigration  at- 
tracted. In  1M'>1  expensive  toll  roads  across 
the  Sierras  were  completed,  mills  erected,  ma- 
chinery transported,  and  the  foundations  of 
Nevada,  or,  as  it  was  then  familiarly  called, 
"Washoe,"  permanently  laid.  The  develop- 
ments already  made  proved  that  along  the  base 
of  Mount  Davidson,  under  the  streets  of  the  fu- 
ture metropolis  of  Silverland,  for  a  distance  of 
two  miles  from  Cedar  Hill  on  the  north  to  Gold 
Hill  on  the  south,  there  meandered  immense, 
and,  in  point  of  depth,  seemingly  inexhaustible 
veins  of  rich  silver-bearing  rock,  running  parallel 


to  each  other,  and  called— after  the  discoverer 
of  silver— by  the  generic  name  of  "the  Corn- 
stock  Ledge."    There  was  no  good  reason  whv 
these  same  veins  should  not  be  discovered  for 
miles  north  and  south  of  their  present  points  of 
boundary.    There  was  no  good  reason  whv  a 
hundred  other  "  Comstocks"  might  not  be  found, 
or  w  hy  every  quartz  ledge  might  not  l>e  of  equal 
richness.    The  busy  era  of  adventure,  enter- 
prise, and  toil  was  followed  by  the  era  of  "  wild- 
cat."   Prom  October,  1m!l',  until  March,  18C>4, 
speculation  ran  riot,  and  the  Territory  of  Nevada 
was  converted  into  one  vast  swindling  stock  ex- 
change.   The  rich  developments  upon  this  famed 
Comstock  Ledge,  the  growing  exports  of  bullion 
from  the  Esmeralda  region,  discovered  in  1861. 
the  glittering  promise  fp>m  quart/  ledges  dis- 
covered in  Humboldt  County,  and  the  rich  as- 
says of  "chloride"  rock  from  the  Reese  River 
country,  whot»e  mineral  wealth  was  discovered  in 
the  autumn  of  1802,  all  exaggerated  tenfold, 
frenzied  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject  of 
silver  mining,  ami  a  feverish  gambling  excite- 
ment damped  the  places  formerly  occupied  bv 
legitimate  and  prudent  adventure.  Hundreds 
of  companies  with  capitals — on  paper — of  from 
|  :.oo  000  to  •/>, 000, 000  each,  were  formed  every 
month  in  California  nnd  Nevada.     E\erv  mer- 
chant ami  merchant's  clerk,  every  mechanic, 
every  laborer,  every  servant  girl,  in  every  citv 
ami  village  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  |H>ekctful  of  stock  not  inappropriately 
designated  as  "wild-eat."    A  grocery  importer 
in  San  Francisco  complained  that  he  eOttM  not 
get  his  business  properly  attended  to,  because 
his  book-kec|>er  and  assistant  w  ere  President  and 
Secretary,  and  his  salesmen  ami  jiortors  Trustees 
of  a  flourishing  mining  company,  ami  the  neces- 
sities of  the  stock  market  d<  ranged  the  due  de- 
livery of  sugars  and  teas.     Montgomery  Street, 
in  San  Francis,  o,  and  C  Street  in  Virginia — 
which  had  now  In-come  a  city  of  LMi.ooo  inhabit- 
ants— were  thronged  from  morning  until  nfgfat 
with  crowds  buying  and  selling  stock,  dialling 
e.n  h  other,  and  exhibiting  sjxeimens  of  quartz. 
Three  stock  boards,  with  rooms  magnificently 
furnished,  were  in  full  o|*»ration  in  Ban  Fran- 
<  i-co.     Sai  ramento,  Mary-ville,  and  Stockton, 
each  had  th'-T  stock  bo.ird.      In  Vh   mia  City 
there  were  four,  and  transactions  to  the  amount 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  often 
made  in  an  hour.    A  report  of  a  "rich  strike," 
a  report  of  a  mine  being  "salted,"  an  alleged 
discovery  of  the  Comstock,  a  rumor  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  grant  an  injunction,  a 
rumor  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  raise  an 
injunction — any  or  all  of  such  would  affect  the 
value  of  prominent  stocks  from  20  to  100  per 
cent,  in  a  day.    In  this  wdiirl  of  mad  excite- 
ment Virginia  City  most  profited.  Hotels, 
boarding-houses,  stables,  and  hay-yards  were 
filled  to  overflowing.    In  stages,  in  buggies,  on 
horseback,  muleback,  and  on  foot  thousands 
flocked  across  the  mountains  to  swell  the  excited 
throng.    A  few  brought  their  families,  and  $100 
in  gold  per  month  was  demanded  and  freely 
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paid  for  a  cabin  of  four  or  five  rooms,  and  three 
times  that  amount  for  a  decent  cottage.  In 
Austin,  Kecsc  River  district,  the  bubble  was  in- 
flated to  even  a  greater  extent.  Men  bought 
town  lots  for  $400  a  front  foot  in  a  spot  where 
twelve  months  before  only  the  cry  of  the  coyote 
disturbed  the  primeval  stillness.  On  these  lots 
buildings  were  erected  with  lumber  purchased 
at  an  expense  of  $500  in  gold  per  1000  feet, 
and  the  building  readily  rented  for  a  monthly 
sum  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
building  and  ground.  Of  every  hundred  who 
invested  in  mining  stock  ninety-nine  never  saw, 
or  intended  to  see,  or  designed  to  work  the  mine. 
To  sell  out,  to  speculate,  to  gamble  was  the  ob- 
ject of  nil.  What  wonder  that  when  the  bubble  ! 
burst,  as  it  did  late  in  the  spring  of  1804,  the 
distrust  and  disgust  was  as  wide-spread  as  the 
disaster  it  brought.  Gould  and  Curry  tumbled 
from  $G400  to  $S  10  per  foot ;  Ophir  from  84000  to  | 
$400  ;  other  leading  stocks  in  proportion  ;  while 
the  numerous  "wild-cats,"  quoted  at  from  $20 
to  $200  per  share,  descended  irrevocably  to  that 
sum  which  can  only  be  designated  by  a  cipher. 
All  over  the  mining  districts  of  Nevada  may 
now  be  seen  hundreds  of  partially  opened  mines  | 
once  of  known  and  recognized  value,  but  now 
utterly  valueless,  or  with  shares  of  only  a  nominal 
value  in  the  stock  market.  The  sound  of  the 
pick  is  heard  no  more  in  their  deserted  galleries  ; 
their  shafts  arc  caved  in  or  partially  filled  with 
water  ;  their  disheartened,  disgusted  owners  will 
not  even  pay  a  small  assessment  to  preserve 
works  already  constructed  from  devastation  and 
decay,  and  yet  the  mines  are  as  rich  as  ever ; 
the  ledge  is  perhaps  just  beyond,  waiting  only 
the  Midas  touch  of  patient  industry  to  uncover 
its  glittering  deposit.  Silver  mining,  like  every 
other  business,  requires  to  be  managed  as  a  busi- 
ness aud  not  as  a  speculation.  The  people  of 
the  Pacific  coast  have  discovered  this  by  bitter 
experience,  and  the  dark  cloud  of  despair  and 
hard  times  which  settled  upon  Nevada  after  the 
wild-cat  bubble  burst  is  slowly  beginning  to  fade 
away.  The  Mexican  proverb,  that  "it  takes  a 
mine  to  work  a  mine,"  has  become  a  truism; 
for  when  a  quartz  ledge  promising  richness  is 
"  struck,"  and  discovered  to  prospect  well,  the 
troubles  of  the  discoverer  are  about  to  commence. 
To  run  a  tunnel  or  sink  a  shaft,  often  blasted 
through  solid  rock  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  will 
require  six  months'  labor  of  five  or  six  men.  If 
water  be  struck,  as  is  generally  the  case,  ex- 
pensive pumping  machinery  will  be  needed ; 
then  drifts  and  galleries  must  be  cut  and  tim- 
bered up  for  protection  against  caving,  and  all 
generally  before  pay  ore  can  be  profitably  ex- 
tracted. To  open,  drain,  and  thoroughly  pros- 
pect a  first-class  silver  mine,  with  miners'  wages 
at  the  present  rates  of  $4  in  specie  per  day,  will 
cost  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  in  gold.  Is  it  a 
marvel  that  Comstock,  the  discoverer  of  all  this 
wealth,  is  mining  with  indifferent  success  in  the 
Boise  country;  that  Gould,  the  locator  of  the 
great  "  Gould  and  Curry  Mine,"  is  cutting  shin- 
gles for  subsistence ;  and  Chollar,  the  locator  of 


the  Chollar  Mine,  now  worth  between  $  1 ,000,000 
and  $2,000,000,  is  prospecting  still  for  "  a  pile?" 

It  is  true  that  many  silver  mines,  opened  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000,  yield  $1,000,000  in  gold  and 
silver  each  year,  and  pay  annual  dividends  to 
their  stockholders  of  over  100  per  cent,  upon 
their  original  cost,  nevertheless  considerable  mis- 
apprehension exists  concerning  the  profits  of  sil- 
ver mining.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  profit  upon  the 
gross  value  of  the  bullion  extracted  is  esteemed 
as  very  rich,  and  few  mines  will  average  as 
much.  The  Gould  and  Curry  Mine,  situated 
in  Virginia  District,  produced  during  the  au- 
tumn, winter,  and  spring  of  18G3-'G4  about  three 
quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars  in  bullion  bars 
each  month  ;  the  dividends  to  the  stockholders 
during  the  same  time  were  about  $200,000  x>er 
month.  There  arc  dozens  of  small  claims  yield- 
ing from  $25,000  to  $400,000  in  bullion  each 
month,  and  paying  their  owners  a  profit  of  from 
$1000  to  $G000  per  month.  The  effect  of  such 
a  tax  as  was  proposed  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress of  "5  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  proceeds" 
would  be  to  close  most  of  such  mines.  Ore  has 
been  found  yielding  $2000  in  silver  to  the  ton 
of  quartz  rock,  but  $100  per  ton  is  very  rich, 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  best  claims  yield  on  an 
average  not  over  $40  to  $50  per  ton.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  charge  for  milling  or 
reducing  rock  is  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton,  and 
that  it  costs  from  $5  to  $15  per  ton  to  excavate 
the  quartz,  raise  it  to  the  surface,  and  haul  it 
to  the  mill,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  silver 
bars  which  generous  Nevada  poured  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  were  the 
result  of  a  toilsome  and  expensive  process,  and 
not  picked  up  by  the  way-side. 

The  character  of  the  mining  in  Nevada,  re- 
quiring a  large  outlay  of  capital  before  return, 
has  produced  the  present  system  of  incorporated 
companies.  This  system  was  originally  designed 
for  the  laudable  purpose  of  concentrating  the 
capital  of  many  to  undertake  expensive  works 
fur  which  individual  means  would  be  totally  in- 
adequate ;  but  it  has  in  many  instances  been 
widely  perverted  from  the  original  design,  aud 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  swindling  speculative  pur- 
poses. Brown  and  his  four  friends  discover  and 
locate  a  quartz  ledge,  taking  up  five  claims 
thereon  of  200  feet  each,  with  200  feet  extra  for 
the  discoverer.  Labor  enough  is  performed  upon 
the  ledge  to  comply  with  mining  laws  and  hold 
it  for  one,  three,  or  six  months.  Forthwith  a 
company  is  formed  and  incorporated.  Brown 
is  made  President,  Jones  Secretary,  and  the 
other  locators  Trustees.  Beautifully  engraved 
stock  is  placed  in  the  market,  and  given  away 
or  sold  for  one,  two,  or  five  dollars  a  share. 
A  small  assessment  of  fifty  cents  or  one  dol- 
lar per  share  is  levied  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  incorporation,  and  of  commencing  a  shaft. 
Sometimes  succeeding  assessments  of  five,  ten, 
and  twenty-five  dollars  a  share  are  levied,  and 
the  development  of  the  mine  vigorously  prose- 
cuted ;  oftener,  however,  all  work  is  suspend- 
ed as  soon  as  the  original  holders  have  sue- 
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cecded  in  getting  rid  of  their  "wild-cat"  stock,  which  this  freight  was  paid  was  not  Leaf  than 
In  those  cases— few  in  proportion— where  heavy  $27,000,000  in  gold:  making  £40,000,000  of 
assessments  have  been  paid  and  mines  thorough-  imports,  while  the  yield  of  silver  and  gold  for 
ly  opened,  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate  that*  from  that  year  was  less  than  .fi'O.ooo.noo.  To  this 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  money  expended  has  «40,oo0,000  must  be  added  the  large  sums  of 
been  wasted  in  high  salaries  to  officers,  squan-  ready  money  sent  over  for  investment  in  build- 
dercd  in  the  erection  of  useless  and  expensive  ings,  mines,  mills,  etc.,  and  it  will  readilv  be 
brick  office!  and  houses  for  superintendents,  or  seen  that  the  people  of  Nevada  are  still  great Iv 
misappropriated  in  unnecessary  works.  Litiga-  in  debt;  although  1MJ4  has  produced  a  larger 
tion  has  also  l>cen  a  fruitful  source  of  outgo  and  yield  of  bullion  and  the  amount  of  articles  pur- 
eorrupiion.  A  mine  never  becomes  valuable  in  chased  in  California  has  great lv  decreased,  both 
Nevada  without  starting  half  a  dozen  litigious  because  of  the  diminished  demand  for  DMK?y 
elaimants  after  it.  Companies  arc  incorporated  castings  of  machinery,  and  the  increase  of 
to  prosecute  M  lighting  titles."  If  a  compromise  home  agricultural  and  mechanical  productions, 
be  not  effected,  then  heavy  fees  to  counsel,  large  Nevada  will  pour  fr»  in  T  oo.oooto  f.'o.ooo.ooo 
sums  to  scientific  "experts,"  enormous  bribes  of  silver  into  the  treasury  of  the  world  during 
to  witnesses  and  jurors,  and,  as  has  been  often  the  year  I  M  .  ."> ;  and  w  hen  the  completion  of  the 
asserted,  to  judges,  follows,  until  the  stockhold-  Central  Pacific  liailroad,  to  a  ]H>int  near  Vil  - 
er is  fain  to  imagine  his  silver  mine  a  species  of  ginia  City,  shall  afford facilities  for  cheap  1 1*  a  i ,  s  - 
incorpoival  Oliver  Twist,  continually  "asking  portation,  which  will  justify  forwarding  the  lower 
for  more,"  anil  yielding  no  return,  itisancvi-  grade  of  silver  oics  to  the  Sierra  mountains  for 
deuce  of  the  real  wealth  of  Nevada,  that,  in  de-  reduction,  the  present  annual  \  icld  of  silver  will 
spite  Of  half  of  the  ore-yielding  claims  bring  tied  be  trebled*  There  are  hundreds  of  mines  in  the 
up  by  injunction,  {tending  a  determination  of  mining  districts  within  five  to  twenty  miles  of 
title — in  despite  of  enormous  expenditures  an  !  <  n  K:\-.-r  in-w  lying  i.llo  and  unworked, 
waste — in  despite  of  the  ll<  »cks  of  "wildcat*"  which  are  cajuble  of  yielding  many  million  tons 
and  the  thousands  of  "honest  miners,"  whose  ,  of  ore  that  will  produce  20  or  25  ounces  of  silver 
object  is  to  sell  and  not  work  their  claims,  the  to  the  ton.  Such  mines  are  now  valueless  l».  - 
yield  of  bullion  has  continued  to  steadily  in-  cause — as  tins  been  before  stated  in  this  article 
crease.  A  new  system  of  procuring  capital  to  j  — the  charge  for  reduction  at  the  mills  is  jiot 
work  silver  mines  has  recently  been  devised,  Ic-s  than  from  jJL'O  to  <r*J."i  in  gold  per  t-  n.  In 
and  meets  w  ith  some  success,  us  indeed  it  should,  the  Sierras,  thirty  to  fifty  miles  distant,  where 
because  it  obviates  the  objection  w  hich  many  en-  wood  and  water  is  abundant,  the  same  rock 
tcrtained  against  buying  into  a  company  whose  might  be  profitably  worked  for  from  c">  to  £10 
trustees  might  at  any  time  perform  the  not  un-  per  t<»n;  and  a  railroad  could  dine  a  most 
common  antic  of  levying  a  I.  i\ \  :  '.,    lucrative  trade  by  transporting  it  for      per  ton. 

depreciating  or  "  bearing"  the  slock  in  the  mark-  '  If  Nature  has  denied  to  Nevada  th'1  fertile 
ct,  and  as  "  1Y<  zing  out"  the  poor  holder.  The  beauty,  the  smiling  prairies,  the  green  verdure, 
new  system  is  to  make  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  and  the  wooded  hills  of  more  favored  States, 
actual  expense  of  opening  a  mine  and  placing  it  she  has  amply  comjtensatcd  for  the  deficiency 
in  dividend-paying  order ;  to  issue  full  paid  stock  by  most  munificent  and  peculiar  endowments  in 
upon  this  basis,  and  sell  it  outright  for  a  sum  other  directions.  Silver  and  gold  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  required  cxj»cnditure,  the  the  only  exjtorts  of  this  State  when  the  Pacific 
owners  of  the  ledge  receiving  a  portion  of  such  ,  Kailroad  shall  have  hewed  for  !i»t  a  highway  to 
.stock  in  payment  for  their  interest.  Supj>ose  the  re~t  of  the  world.  Scwral  companies  are 
that  it  will  e  st  .»  loo, not)  t,,  ,,-„  n  a  nine,  t1..  n  :.  suj  j,J\  jMg  her  people  with  fine  salt  of  the 
stock  to  the  amount  of  t-00,<hmi  may  U>  issued,  very  purest  character  found  in  an  immense  bed, 
one  half  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  ledge  for  their  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent,  about  sixty  miles 
title  and  the  other  half  sold  at  par.  With  the  from  Virginia.  This  salt  is  very  line  and  pure, 
money  obtained  from  the  sale  the  mine  is  placed  |«erfcclly  crystallized,  and  needs  no  other  prop- 
in  paying  order,  and  all  parties  draw  large  divi-  arati  n  for  market  than  being  shoveled  into 
dends.  This  process  is  decidedly  preferable  to  sacks.  The  value  of  this  inexhaustible  supply 
the  present  plan  of  continuous  assessment  and  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  known  that  salt  is 
"selling  out"  of  delinquent  holders.  If  the  used  in  all  quartz  mills,  and  is  an  article  of 
mine  so  developed  be  of  even  average  value  it  can  prime  necessity  in  the  reduction  of  silver  ores 
scarcely  fail  to  return  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  per  by  the  present  process.  Immense  beds  of  nat- 
month  to  the  investor,  andsilver mines  are  unlike  ural  potash,  sulphur,  and  alum,  perfectly  pure 
gold  mines  in  that  they  arc  inexhaustible,  and  may  and  ready  for  use,  have  been  discovered  in 
be  worked  for  generations  when  once  opened.  various  portions  of  Central  Nevada;  all  these 
Nevada  is  still  largely  in  debt  to  California — 'are  of  course  valueless  at  present,  but  must 
indeed  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  The  freight  some  time  become  of  great  value.  Bituminous 
alone  on  goods,  machinery,  etc.,  hauled  across  coal  of  a  very  fair  character  has  recently  been 
the  Sierra  mountains  during  the  year  1SC3.  found  in  several  localities,  and  there  is  no 
amounted  to  something  more  than  $13,000,000 1  doubt  of  the  existence  of  large  beds  of  this  in- 
in  gold.  It  would  be  safe  to  estimate  that  the  i  dispensable  article  for  fuel  and  manufacturing 
original  cost  in  California  of  the  articles  for  I  purposes. 
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Nevada,  although  peculiarly  a  mineral  coun- 
try, is  by  no  means  destitute  of  agricultural 
lands.  The  business  of  farming,  however, 
■Ot  for  many  years  be  limited  in  extent, 
inasmuch  as  her  great  distance  from  navigable 
streams  connecting  with  the  ocean,  her  isolation 
behind  mountain  barriers,  and  her  utter  destitu- 
tion of  railroad  facilities  forces  her  farmers  to 
rely  exclusively  upon  the  mining  population  for 
a  market.  Washoe  Valley,  Carson  Valley,  and 
the  Truckec  meadows,  all  upon  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  State,  already  produce  grasses,  cereals, 
and  vegetables  enough  for  the  mining  communi- 
ties adjacent,  and  have  still  many  thousand  acres 
uncultivated  within  their  borders.  The  Reese 
Hirer  country  upon  the  eastern  border,  of  the 
State,  Humboldt  to  the  north  and  Esmeralda  to 
the  south,  also  contain  many  fertile  valleys. 
As  there  arc  necessarily  large  quantities  of  bar- 
ley and  hay  used  for  the  vast  number  of  animals 
employed  in  transportation  of  freight  across  the 
Sierra  Mountains,  and  as  the  long  road  across 
these  same  mountains  acts  in  the  nature  of  a 
protective  tariff,  the  farmers  have  hitherto  been 
among  the  most  prosperous  members  of  the 
community.  Prosperity  is  not  diflicult  to  the 
owner  of  natural  meadows  yielding  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  selling 
on  the  ground  for  from  (40  to  (SO  in  gold  per 
ton,  with  corresponding  prices  for  barley,  pota- 
toes, and  all  articles  of  dairy  or  farm  produce. 
The  country  being  new  there  has  as  yet  been 
but  little  attention  paid  to  orchard  gardening. 
The  altitude  even  of  the  lowest  valleys  being 
some  40(H)  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  seasons 
late,  it  is  not  probable  that  Pomona  will  ever 
smile  upon  Nevada  as  she  has  beamed  over  all 
the  broad  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the 
San  Joaquin  ;  but  the  apple  and  the  pear  can 
certainly  be  most  profitably  cultivated,  the 
•  hardier  varieties  of  peach  can  be  made  to  grow 
without  difficulty,  while  the  volcanic  nature  of 
the  soil  upon  the  mountains  renders  it  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  grape.  In  Ne- 
vada as  in  California  artificial  irrigation  must 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  raise  crops,  and  here 
again  a  difficulty  in  the  path  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment presents  itself.  The  great  mass  of 
the  water  collected  in  the  Sierras  pours  down 
their  western  slope,  forming  springs  and  rivu- 
lets in  abundance,  which,  in  their  progress  to- 
ward the  Pacific  ocean,  are  carried  into  every 
town  by  the  great  flumes  or  ditches  constructed 
for  mining  purposes  until  every  mining  village 
in  California  is  now  embowered  in  shrubbery. 
In  Nevada,  however,  comparatively  but  little 
water  descends  from  the  Sierras,  and  the  mining 
being  almost  exclusively  quartz  mining,  there 
are  none  of  these  life-giving,  grass  and  flower- 
bringing  "flumes."  In  Virginia  City,  for  in- 
stance, a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  all  the 
water  possible  to  collect  is  needed  for  other  pur- 
poses than  irrigation,  and  there  are  not  fifty 
shrubs  or  a  hundred  square  feet  of  grass  in  the 
entire  city.  Artesian  wells  or  an  aqueduct  from 
Lake  Tahoc,  thirty  miles  distant,  will  probably 
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finally  furnish  the  means  of  correcting  the  un- 
sightly appearance  of  Nevada's  chief  city.  Vir- 
ginia, being  G-100  feet  above  the  sea  level,  is 
literally  "  a  city  set  upon  a  hill  whose  light  can 
not  be  hid."  "  Croppings,"  or  surface  develop- 
ments of  quartz  ledges,  were  discovered  running 
along  the  side  of  Mount  Davidson  about  1500 
feet  below  its  summit,  and  from  500  to  800  feet 
above  its  base.  Here  Virginia  sprang  into  be- 
ing like  a  mushroom,  but  has  gradually  changed 
its  fungous  character  of  a  mining  camp,  until  it 
has  become  in  four  years  a  thriving  city  of  brick 
and  stone  edifices,  containing  more  than  20,000 
inhabitants,  with  theatres,  churches,  public  halls, 
three  daily  papers,  aldermen,  city  indebtedness, 
and  other  public  improvements.  Gold  Hill,  ad- 
joining Virginia  to  the  south  at  the  head  of  a 
cafion  running  down  to  the  Carson  River,  con- 
tains from  5000  to  0000  inhabitants,  and  boasts 
of  its  daily  paper.  Austin  in  Lander  County — 
Reese  Kivcr  District — and  Aurora  in  Esmeralda, 
distant  respectively  1 80  miles  cast,  and  1 20  miles 
south  of  Virginia,  arc  each  of  about  5000-  in- 
habitants. Carson  City,  the  State  capital,  sit- 
uated in  a  valley  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Sierras,  contains  2.~>00  to  3000  inhabitants, 
while  Dayton,  "Washoe  City,  Star  City,  Union- 
ville,  and  Silver  City  have  from  1000  to  2500 
each.  Many  families  reside  in  all  these  towns, 
and  Nevada  is  changing  very  much  for  the  bet- 
ter in  all  her  social  characteristics.  In  18G2  a 
distinguished  divine,  who  visited  "the  land  of 
sage-brush  and  silver,"  and  examined  the  great 
Ophir  mine  and  the  numerous  small  excava- 
tions resembling  those  dug  by  gophers  and 
called  mines  by  courtesy  or  in  ridicule,  said,  on 
his  return  to  California,  that  "Washoe"  was  a 
land  of  "  Ophir  holes,  gophe^ioles,  and  loafer 
holes."  The  latter  have  not  witirely  departed  ; 
but  the  halcyon  days  of  the  desperadoes  and  cut- 
throat gamblers  have  gone,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for- 
ever. In  18G0  and  18G1  the  refuse  ruffianism 
of  California  flocked  over  to  the  new  Dorado. 
The  sound  of  the  pistol  was  almost  as  frequent 
upon  the  streets  of  Virginia  as  the  clink  of  sil- 
ver from  a  hundred  gambling-hells  that  lined 
her  principal  streets.  "A  man  or  two  for 
breakfast,"  was  the  staple;  and  the  first  in- 
quiry of  the  morning  made  by  the  sober  mer- 
chant or  the  tired  sojourner  to  the  man  about 
town  was,  "  Who  was  killed  last  night?"  The 
hard  times  which  succeeded  the  financial  crash 
of  the  spring  of  1864  drove  this  undesirable  class 
of  citizens  to  "fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 
Virginia  is  now  orderly  and  well  governed, 
while  an  increase  of  churches  and  schools  tells 
the  talc  of  growing  civilizing  tendencies. 

In  18G0  a  war  broke  out  between  the  whites 
then  in  Nevada  and  the  Pahutah  or  Piute  In- 
dians. Parties  of  miners  out  on  prospecting 
expeditions  weij|  attacked  by  these  savages,  who 
are  a  brave  and  warlike  tribe,  very  unlike  the 
miserable  Diggers  of  California.  Many  set- 
tlers, miners,  and  savages  were  killed,  and  an 
expedition  from  Virginia  of  a  company  of  vol- 
unteers resulted  in  the  defeat  and  almost  entire 
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destruction  of  the  company  by  the  Pitttes  under  '  do  them  reverence.  A  legislative  chamber,  or 
Winnemucca.  Peace  was  soon  after  made;  and  court-room,  being  empty,  they  were  allowed  to 
to-day  dozens  of  these  savages  may  be  seen  upon  take  j  ■  —  n  of  it,  and  the  Territorial  Secre- 
tin streets  of  Virginia  splitting  cord-wood  and  tary  donated  them  a  very  few  quires  <  f  paper, 
packing  water  for  food  and  clothing,  or  seated  A  pony  pur---  was  made  up  among  the  members 
in  the  street,  playing  cards  f.>r  half  dollars  in  to  buy  candles,  an  obliging  saloon-keeper  was 
emulation  of  their  white  instructors.  decoyed  by  promise*  cf  future  legislative  pay- 
In  the  winter  of  ImJO-Y.I  Nevada  was  organ-  inent  to  act  as  Serjeant-at-arms,  nnd  the  Coll- 
ided as  a  Territory  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  volition  commenced  its  deliberations.  The  pa- 
James  W.  Nye,  of  New  York,  appointed  Gov-  |  pers  throughout  Nevada  generally  ridiculed  the 
crnor.  The  first  Territorial  legislature  met  at  proceedings,  and  advised  the  nu  mbers  to  go 
Carson  City  in  November,  18G1,  nnd  enacted  a  1  home;  but  they  j>erscvcred  amidst  discou rage- 
rode  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Terri-  Stents,  and  in  three  weeks  the  present  e  xcellent 
torv.  Population  continued  to  rapidly  in  crease,  Constitution  was  produced.  The  rocks  which 
and  the  second  Territorial  legislature  in  the  wrecked  its  predecessor  were  carefully  avoided, 
winter  of  1M*>L'  '{',:)  passe  I  an  act  providing  for  Mines  were  csj-ecially  exempted  from  nil  taxn- 
an  election  of  Deb-gates  to  a  Con\enti«>n  to  t i- »n  <  \c  pt  uj>on  proceeds ;  the  rate  of  taxation 
frame  a  State  Constitution  in  ease  the  people  on  property  was  restricted  for  the  first  three 
should  vote  for  calling  such  Convention.  The?  years  to  one  per  c«  nt.  |  the  salaries  of  all  pul>- 
did  so  vote  almost  unanimously  in  September,  lie  officers  limited,  and  admirable  checks  placed 
I8G3,  and  the  first  Constitutional  Convention  upon  public  expenditure.  The  new  Constitu- 
asscmbled  at  Carson  City  in  November  of  that  tion  grew  in  popularity  from  the  hour  of  its 
vcar.  Some  six  weeks  were  consumed  in  fram-  birth.  Miners  favored  it  been  use  only  the  pro- 
ing  a  Constitution,  which  w;is  submitted  to  the  eced*  of  the  mines  could  l<o  taxed.  Merchants 
people  on  the  l'Jth  January,  \sG\,  and  refund  f.i\  d  it  U-causc  a  State  organization  would 
ratification  by  a  vote  of  al*>ut  five  to  one.  The  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  spoeifie- 
catisrs  of  it  s  rejert  ion  v, «  r>'  i  . .  •  Id.  I  '  •  I  >•  •  i  hi iti  cl  or  g  Id  -  run  u  ;.  in  t .  A  t  ti  -  i  ne vs  fa- 
mocracy  opposed  it  with  their  party  organization  von-d  it  treatise  the  icmtorial  judicial  system 
because  of  a  clause  in  the  Hill  of  Rights  dcclar-  I  was  so  entirely  Inadequate  to  the  necessities  of 
ing  4,that  the  paramount  all  viatic*,  of  the  citi-  litigation,  nnd  the  Territorial  judges  so  utt.  rly 
sen  is  due  to  the  Federal  ( iovornmcnt."  The  odious  to  the  people,  that  more  courts  and  new 
I'nion  men  opposed  it  both  U-causc  a  nnst  un-  judges  U-cainc  a  prune  nr<r*sity,  unobtainable 
acceptable  tick<-t  of  State  oflieers  had  U-en  nom-  except  nt  the  prico  of  Statehood.  Politic  inns 
inated,  and  because  of  a  disbelief  in  the  ability  t.i\  r>  d  it  because  of  the  many  St;#c  office*  to 
of  the  jH'ople  to  sup|M>rt  the  expensive  machinery  l»c  striven  for.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  grent 
of  a  State  Government.  Perhaps  the  greatest  loyal  heart  of  Nevada  was  fired  l>y  juitriotie  up. 
souree  of  opjKisition  to  it,  however,  originated  ]*-aU  to  add  another  star  to  the  banner,  and  ex- 
iti  the  fact  that  JfeCon.; it ut u  n  a*  framed  con-  hibit  to  tl  I  a  renewed  confidence  in  re. 
tained  a  clause  ilWaring  sjKeitieally  that  mines  publi  an  government,  c\en  while  the  field  of 
and  mining  property  should  be  taxed  equally  azure  which  bears  our  national  symbols  was 
with  all  other  property.  This  was  an  entirely  trembling  U-tu-ath  the  \ ibnitions  of  war. 
different  theory  from  that  which  prevailed  in  I  And  thus  a  constitution  of  State  government, 
California,  where  mines  have  nlwnys  been  ex-  with  a  "paramount  allegiance  clause,"  but  tdight- 
emptcd  from  taxation,  and  was  construe*!  by  llio  ly  modified  from  the  first!  ^institution,  was  ndopt- 
great  body  of  tin  miners  t.»  mean,  not  that  •  id  m  ScptcmUr,  in  a  time  of  general  financial 
ore  taken  from  the  mine  should  be  taxed,  but  depression,  with  a  unanimity  greater  than  that 
that  tin-  right  t  >  -  an  !i  !  r  a  mine,  the  hob-  in  which  characterized  the  rejection  of  its  predc- 
the  ground,  the  prospecting  shaft,  the  exjreta-  ee*M»r  in  a  lime  of  general  prosj*rity  and  ex- 
tion  of  a  rich  quartz  vein,  the  substance  of  sil-  citemcnt. 

ver  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  gold  unseen,  We  have  given  in  this  hasty  sketch  an  imper- 
should  U-  taxed.  The  miners,  therefore,  went  feet  outline  of  the  political,  financial,  and  social 
lnxiily  against  the  Constitution.  In  March.  1  s»'»4,  histor.  :  \  ...  i  :.  >•>  t;ui;ful  of  events  I  ..- 
Congress  passed  an  Act  to  enable  the  jR-ople  of  been  the  life  of  the  young  State  that  a  detailed 
Nevada  to  form  a  State  Government,  wisely  pro-  history  of  men  nnd  things  would  occupy  vol- 
viding  therein  for  an  election  of  Delegates  to  a  umcs  instead  of  pages.  The  future  of  Nevada 
Constitutional  Convention  and  a  day  certain  for  presents  the  outlines  of  a  glowing  picture,  M 
holding  the  Convention,  else  might  the  disgust-  which  we  might  love  to  dwell  but  that  we  are 
ed  and  State-weary  people  have  paid  no  atten-  dealing  with  facts  and  not  fancies.  To  the  cm- 
tion  to  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  sovereignty,  igrant,  bringing  with  him  either  a  small  capital 
As  it  was,  a  sieklv  sort  of  election  was  held  in  in  money,  or  the  wealth  of  honest  industry  con- 
June,  w  hen  not  one-fourth  of  Ac  popular  vote  tained  in  a  pair  of  strong,  willing  arms,  no  more 
was  polled,  and  in  duly  the  members  of  the  sec-  certain  opportunity  can  prev:.t  imlf  b-r  the 
ond  Constitutional  Convention  assembled  in  Car-  speedy  acquisition  of  a  competency  than  settle- 
son  City,  with  every  body  laughing  at  them  for  ment  w  ithin  her  borders.  Whether  he  engage 
laboring  to  form  a  State  Constitution  which  was  in  agriculture  or  mining,  he  can  not  fail.  Un- 
certain to  be  rejected,*'  and  none  6o  poor  to  like  California,  unlike  any  gold-bearing  country 
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i'm  the  world,  silver  mines  are  inexhaustible,  and, 
as  a  rule,  grow  richer  as  they  descend  into  the 
earth.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  silver-bear-  1 
log  quartz  veins  of  Nevada  are  worked  or  even  I 
jHTOfptCttdi  The  production  of  the  precious  I 
metals  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  while — with  num- 
berless lodes  of  copper  and.  iron — production  of 
tho  baser  metals  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 
WbMi  science  shall  devise  some  process  to  ex- 
tract the  gold  and  silver  which  now  is  wasted  in 
reduction ;  when  railroads  convey  ores  to  the 
vicinage  of  abundant  supplies  of  fuel  and  water- 
power  in  the  Sierras  ;  when  this  new  State  shall 
furnish  yearly  from  its  bowels  a  sum  great  enough 
to  control  the  exchanges  of  tho  world,  and  cause  1 
even  the  great  national  debt  which  this  war  has  ' 
evoked  to  melt  before  the  silver  current  as  ice- 
bergs dwindle  in  the  warm  flow  of  the  Gulf 
str  ain — then  shall  the  citizen  of  Nevada,  point- 
ing to  her  patriotic  motto  of  "All  for  our  Coun- 
try," look  back  Upon  the  days  of  territorial  im- 
ui.it urity  and  pupilage,  and  of  early  statehood, 
and  bless  the  pioneers  who  created  an  empire 
in  the  wilcforaCM,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
mighty  commonwealth  upon  the  summits  of  ster- 
ile hills. 


ACCOUNTS  BALANCED. 

WHY  is  it  that  two  principal  men,  and  a 
sieve  through  which   filters,   drop  by 
drop,  all  the  family  greatness,  make  up  the  I 
record  in  brief  of  most  households  in  the  little 
soa-port  of  N'ew  Braekct  ?    Docs  the  sea  stamp 
the  fortunes  coined  in  its  mint  with  its  own  in- 
stability, or  is  American  soil  unfavorable  to  that 
noble,  tree,  the  Family  Tree?     New  Bracket  is! 
a  sunny,  quiet  little  town  that  has  dozed  and  I 
dreamed  out  sundry  quiet  streets,  with  prim 
houses  standing  back  under  their  elms  in  a  re-  | 
clusc  way,  in  which  it  might  be  fairly  concluded 
that  heraldic  slips  would  send  down  deep  root 
and  spread  wide,  branch  abroad,  and  taking 
heart  of  grace,  thrive  prodigiously ;  and  yet,  I 
though  in  an  upper  section  of  its  strata,  are  to  1 
be  found  certain  fossils,  marine  deposits,  known 
with  gentle  sarcasm  as  "  Old  Families,"  who, 
clinging  barnaelc-wise  to  Fortunes  wheel,  roll 
on  comfortably  with  it  through  the  years,  yet  at 
the  turn  of  the  third  generation  inevitably  they 
tumble  from  it  into  oblivion,  and  their  butcher 
or  baker  reigns  in  their  stead. 

Overton  versus  Gryce  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
Overton  name  and  lands  had  been  first  among 
the  facts  of  which  New  Bracket  in  its  infancy 
took  note.  There  was  an  Overton  Square,  an 
Overton  charity,  and  a  Governor  Overton  ;  on 
all  of  which  the  little  town  plumed  itself,  and 
following  the  Governor,  an  Overton  who  wrote 
himself  the  Hon.  John,  but  then  also  dabbler 
in  speculations ;  and  in  his  fortieth  year,  pos- 
sessed of  an  unquiet  and  short-sighted  demon 
of  improvement,  pulled  down  not  only  his 
barns,  but  his  house  to  build  greater.  To  build, 
saddling  the  remaining  property  with  mortgages, 
and  then  went  the  way  of  that  other  fool  spoken 


of  in  Holy  Writ.  Ralph,  his  successor,  found 
in  that  saddle  of  the  mortgages  but  uneasy  rid- 
ing; inherited,  moreover,  the  bent  for  specula- 
tion, and  as  a  New  Bracket  man,  had  his  ven- 
tures at  sea,  and  Antonio's  luck  with  them — 
struggled  a  while  in  a  muddled  way  and  died, 
the  most  decided  thing  he  had  ever  done  in  his 
life ;  and  the  Overton  estate  went  under  the 
hammer  to  Geoffrey  Gryce. 

This  latter  personage  was  had  much  in  dis- 
cussion by  the  ancient  and  honorable  guild  of 
New  Bracket  gossips.  He  had  shouldered  life 
at  eighteen,  starting  with  nothing  but  the  broad, 
general  principle  that  the  world  owed  him  a  liv- 
ing; and  collecting  that  debt  of  the  world  at 
large,  between  shrewdness  and  China,  brought 
it  back  to  his  native  town  with  a  handsome  in- 
terest in  time  to  purchase  the  Overton  place,  on 
which  his  father  had  ence  been  head-gardener. 
To  call  him  hard  and  cold  only  vaguely  ex- 
pressed him  ;  for  though  we  say  cold  as  ice  and 
hard  as  rock,  ice  melts,  and  the  grayest  crag 
lias  its  fern  relentings  and  lichen  outbreaks ; 
and  again  there  are  varieties  in  hardness:  there 
is  that  of  a  pudding  overdone  in  the  oven,  and 
that  of  steel  from  the  ordeal  of  fire  and  blows. 
Geoffrey's  was  of  the  latter,  and  he  used  it  as  a 
weapon  with  which  to  cleave  his  way  to  the 
success  which  he  held  to  be  the  object  of  life. 
He  inclined  naturally  to  generosity  and  kindly 
emotions ;  he  admired  revelation  as  a  form  of 
loveliness ;  he  believed  in  truth  and  right — and 
that  they  were  lost  long  time  ago  in  a  well,  and 
while  there  mattered  no  more  to  him  than  a 
brace  of  drowned  kittens.  The  "  form  of  love- 
liness" had  nothing  to  do  with  work  and  war, 
which  are  carried  on,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
solely  by  force  of  iron  and  gunpowder.  Gener- 
osity and  kindly  emotions  arc  not  tonic — that  is, 
hardening — and  were  as  a  rule  to  be  avoided, 
as  trenching  on  the  strength  which  is  needed 
to  achieve  the  success  which  is  the  object  of 
life.  Life,  or  what  makes  it,  was  classed  un- 
der two  heads :  business-like  and  unbusiness- 
like. That  was  business-like  which  was  good 
for  success,  social  or  financial,  in  so  many  days 
or  at  sight ;  all  else  was  unbusiness-like.  Cleav- 
ing to  the  first  he  carefully  eschewed  the  second. 
In  brief,  he  formed  himself  on  Juggernaut,  walk- 
ed the  streets  of  New  Bracket  with  long,  heavy, 
masterful  strides — voice,  manner,  and  muscles 
under  discipline  and  on  guard  against  nature ; 
and  no  touch  of  a  meaner  life,  or  remembrance 
of  the  shy  gardener's  lad,  was  ever  suffered  to 
jar  the  lordly  and  inexorable  courtesy  which 
was  his  habit. 

This  man  sat  with  shutters  closed  and  cur- 
tains drawn  in  the  red  light  of  great  logs  burn- 
ing with  free  flame  on  the  broad  flags,  and  hear- 
ing the  steady  drip  from  the  eaves,  the  long, 
thundering  surge  of  the  wind,  and  the  distant 
mutter  of  the  sea  with  contented  sense  of  con- 
trast. Over  his  head  a  lithe  demon  in  bronze 
held  out  a  dial-plate  with  a  subtle  sneer.  On 
the  opposite  panel  the  Arch-Fiend  played  at 
chess  for  a  soul,  the  boy  and  his  watchful  angel 
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in  shadow,  the  demon  brought  into  ugly  seem- 
ing of  life  by  the  nickering  light.  Enough  of 
infernal  suggestion  to  make  the  room  uncanny 
spite  of  book  and  bust  and  mellow  blaze ;  nei- 
ther was  there  any  thing  reassuring  in  the  strong 
figure  and  stern,  indrawn  look  of  its  master, 
deeply  thinking,  for  his  reverie  wis  after  the 
fashion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  See  this  great 
Babylon  which  I  have  built!"  and  exultation 
without  thanksgiving  is  sinister.  He  was  in 
fact  reviewing  his  life,  which,  if  the  angels  read 
our  thoughts,  must  have  looked  oddly  to  them ; 
for  Geoffrey,  though  as  yet  he  had  no  hint  of  it, 
was  close  on  his  downfall. 

In  the  hall  sounded  voices,  but  Geoffrey  lived 
according  to  programme;  after  nightfall  received 


itself  with  care  and  after  recipe  ;  so  many  leaves, 
of  such  tint  and  curve,  packed  in  a  given  num- 
ber of  buds,  to  open  at  proper  hour  by  the  sun ; 
but  rather  the  lily,  that  folds  its  one  broad  leaf 
upon  itself,  cream  white,  satin  smooth,  into  a 
cup  whose  curve  is  grace.  He  desired,  you  see, 
his  antipode — a  saint ;  but  then  one  that  should 
stand  in  no  need  of  bolstering  from  proverbs  and 
parables  about  "handsome  is  that  handsome 
does,"  the  sweetness  of  rough  rinded  nuts,  and 
the  excellence  of  uncut  gems.  Something  in 
the  brown  eyes  of  Miss  Overton,  and  her  terse 
coming  to  the  point,  without  tears,  hard  names, 
and  side  issues,  suggested  that  happy  union  of 
rare  qualities  and  contours — his  ideal.  Strangc- 
lv  stirred,  and  yet  feeling  deeply  how  many  a 


no  one  ;  Older  rigidly  enforced  without  respect  man  has  lapsed  miserably  into  weakness  and 


of  persons,  and  secure  in  discipline,  did  not 
trouble  to  rouse  from  his  thinking  ;  but  the  man 
at  the  door  hesitated  to  turn  a  woman  back  into 
such  a  raving  storm,  and  while  he  stood  trying 
to  reconcile  humanity  with  twelve  dollars  a 
month  and  perquisites,  the  woman,  being  of  a 
prompt  nature,  stepped  past  him,  and  catching 
his  instant  look  of  dismay  at  the  library  door, 
opened  it  and  entered.  So  Geoffrey,  looking 
up  at  the  soft  trail  of  wet  garments,  and  the  tap 
of  a  woman's  foot,  saw,  as  if  she  bad  risen  on 
his  hearth  from  the  shadow,  a  girl  in  a  drenched 
cloak,  and  hood  thrown  back  from  a  face  that 
showed  very  fair  in  the  dimness. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  she  said,  tremu- 
lously, "  but  *ny  business  is  urgent;  that  i-, 
urgent  on  inc.    I  am  Sybil  Overton." 

At  that  name  three  men  out  of  four  must  have 
had  instant  compassion  on  this  poor  child,  trem- 
bling on  the  hearth  where  her  father,  grand- 
father, and  great-grandfather  sat  out  the  win- 
ters of  their  lives  ;  but  Geoffrey  was  the  fourth 
man,  who  kept  nothing  on  hand  but  tools  with 
which  to  carve  out  success;  and  turning  up  the 
llame  burning  low  in  a  vase  on  the  table,  sat  with 
an  air  of  waiting  that  gave  her,  faltering  and  at 
a  loss,  no  encouragement  to  proceed.  1  u  tter 
though  for  her,  for  the  silence  goaded  her  into 
prompt,  curt  speech. 

"  We  arc  your  tenants,  Mr.  Gryce, "  she  said, 
speaking  with  some  difficulty,  and  looking  at 
the  little  hands  in  her  lap  ;  M  that  is,  my  mother 
and  I  rent  the  second  story  of  your  house,  No. 
11  Tine  Street;  and  your  agent — " 

But  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  be  at  the 


humanity  from  some  one  relenting  of  which  he 
scarcely  thought  at  the  time,  Geoffrey  held  back 
generous  assurance  and  kindly  promise  while  he 
counted  their  cost;  but  forgot  in  his  calculation 
that  Satan  venturing  into  Paradise  raised  war 
there  and  was  thrust  out;  and  that  a  good  deed 
should  never  be  risked  except  out  of  a  virtuous 
intention  ;  and  suddenly  his  rigid  face  was  suf- 
fered to  .soften,  his  moody  eves  brightened,  and 
be  gave  both,  beaming  with  paternal  kindnOSH 
for  Miss  Overton. 

| 

The  second  story  of  No.  11  Pine  Street  com- 
prised two  rooms  under  the  caves,  furnished 
w  ith  the  classical  simplicity  of  extreme  poverty  , 
where  Mrs.  Overton  secluded  herself  in  a  lofty 
way  from  her  neighbors,  making  exception  only 
in  favor  of  the  Misses  Primme,  who  rented  the. 
remainder  of  the  dwelling,  and  who,  in  virtue 
of  a  fourth  consulship  to  the  half  sister  of  Timo- 
thy Guildernstein  (who  is  nothing  to  this  his- 
tory, but  was  of  much  account  to  New  Bracket), 
were  admitted  to  a  system  of  tea  drinkings,  altern- 
ating between  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of 
the  house.  Sybil  was  seldom  at  these  revels, 
being  muck  badgered  by  that  problem  of  roof, 
fire,  clothes,  and  daily  bread,  which  must  be 
had  for  her  mother,  self,  and  two  children.  Her 
mother  was  indolent  ami  ailing,  the  children 
mere  babes  j  four  mouths  and  one  pair  of  hands, 
which  must  do,  as  enjoined  in  Scripture,  "  what- 
soever they  found  to  do  with  all  their  might;" 
a  few  lessons  in  music  and  French  at  a  third  of 
the  usual  rates  ;  plain  sewing  for  old  friends  of 
the  family  at  half-price  for  the  friendship,  and 


trouble  to  write  out  this  poor  little  speech.    It  Lucy  Betlaps's  dresses,  the  initials  on  her  hand 


was  the  same  story  that  Mary  Coursall,  washer- 
woman, with  three  children  and  a  babe  in  arms, 
brought  to  Geoffrey  the  week  before:  "Have 
patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all ;"  and 
he  had  dismissed  her  with  a  cold,  "  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  but  I  never  interfere  with  Rohr"  (the 
agent):  that  was  after  Juggernaut.  But  have 
I  said  that  Geoffrey  had  no  wife  ?  Women  as 
a  rule  bungled,  wavered,  and  prosed,  and  that 
rasped  his  nerves — for  this  savage  had  nerves. 


kerchiefs,  the  quilling  of  her  ruffles,  the  artful 
ribbon  knots  at  Lucy's  white  throat;  and  in 
those  days  there  was  much  remodeling  of  gowns 
and  adjusting  of  bows,  signs  of  the  times,  aa 
later  beating  of  drums  and  flaunting  of  banners ; 
for  could  the  hopes  and  intentions  of  New 
Bracket  have  been  made  tangible  then  would 
the  air  have  dangled  with  hooks,  and  sung  with 
the  smart  rebound  of  arrows  from  Geoffrey's 
cool  breast ;  or  could  the  little  city  have  been 


He  had  his  ideal  also,  but  it  was  not  "the  queen  done  allegorically,  then  would  its  daughters 
rose  in  the  garden  of  girls;"  for,  to  his  thinking,  have  been  seen  riding  that  fox  to  cover  with 
your  rose  is  a  flower  that  looks  to  have  grown   Lucy  Berlaps  half  a  length  ahead. 
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GcoftVcy  lounged  three  mornings  out  of  the 
week  in  the  Berlaps'  drawing-room.  There 
was  a  noble  view  of  the  sea  from  its  windows, 
and  there  was  Lucy  Berlaps  with  an  arched 
foot,  a  Grecian  profile,  and  a  peach-blossom 
skin.  lie  looked,  I  presume,  at  which  he  chose; 
but  if  he  came  with  hope  of  seeing  Sybil  often 
there,  in  virtue  of  her  ancient  friendship  with 
Miss  Berlaps,  he  must  develop  into  clairvoy- 
ance ;  for  Sybil,  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  is  busy 
always  with  pins,  clear  starch,  cushions,  and 
crimping  scissors,  and  Lucy,  in  the  zeal  of  her 
friendship,  will  take  care  that  she  is  mortified 
by  no  intrusion  on  her  labors,  least  of  all  from 
Geoffrey  Gryce. 

It  illustrates  our  fallen  nature  that  Mrs.  Over- 
ton interpreted  this  disinterested  forethought 
most  unkindly,  and  regarded  it  with  profound 
annoyance.  Geoffrey  had  found  his  way  to 
No.  11  Pine  Street,  and  out  of  that  visit  forged 
a  link  of  excuse  into  which  to  hook  another  visit, 
and  so  on  through  an  indefinite  series ;  and  bask- 
ets thick  crowded  witli  flowers,  and  salvers  heap- 
ed with  hot-house  fruit  came  with  Mr.  Gryce's 
compliments — not  for  her  false  front  and  pongee 
silk,  Mrs.  Overton  shrewdly  conjectured.  She 
would  have  been  better  pleased  then  if  Sybil 
would  have  looked  less  at  her  work,  smiled  more 
frequently,  and  brushed  her  hair  like  Lucy  Ber- 
laps. She  held  forth  ceaselessly  on  the  subject, 
and  on  the  turpitude  of  Miss  Berlaps.  She  felt 
as  you  might  were  you  bolstered  in  your  easy- 
chair  with,  we  will  say,  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism, the  goose  that  lays  a  golden  egg  a  day  at 
your  gate  with  evident  intention  of  coming  in, 
and  sonic  Lucy  Berlaps  scattering  corn  in  an 
artless  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 
"Here,  quick,  Emily!  strew  crumbs,  and  shut 
the  gate ;  and  how  many  dollars  in  a  goose  egg 
of  solid  gold,  and  how  much  is  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  times  that?"  But  how  if  Emily 
refuses  to  budge?  How  if  Marplot  stalks  at 
that  unlucky  moment  up  the  path  with  elephant- 
ine tread,  capable  of  startling  the  most  confid- 
ing goose  ? 

Mainwaring  Dallas  was  Mrs.  Overton's  Mar- 
plot. A  sailor — such  a  vulgar  profession ! — with 
nothing  but  energy,  ability,  good  heart,  good 
looks,  good  morals,  and  a  brave,  steadfast  tem- 
per. Ralph  Overton  had  once  stepped  between 
him  and  Sybil  with,  "  That  were  much  love 
but  little  policy,"  and  Sybil,  as  a  dutiful  daugh- 
ter, had  foregone  her  engagement.  Captain  Dal- 
las, in  supreme  disgust,  sailed  on  an  Arctic  voy- 
age, and  was  lost ;  spitted  on  an  iceberg  prob- 
ably, but  died  at  all  events ;  was  properly  mourn- 
ed, obituaried,  and  forgotten,  and  then  resur- 
rected in  time  to  give  emphasis  to  Sybil's  "No" 
when  Geoffrey  asked  her  to  become  his  wife. 

"  But  I  will  have  it  so,"  cried  Geoffrey,  with 
sudden  passion;  "you  do  not  know  the  firm 
texture  of  resolve."  And  then  as  suddenly  calm 
again,  smiled  with  cold  scorn  at  his  foll}r,  and 
went  back  quietly  to  his  old  groove,  never  omit- 
ting, however,  when  opportunity  offered,  to  forge 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  circumstances  and 
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appearances  by  which  he  was  binding  her  fast. 
Meantime  New  Bracket  and  Miss  Berlaps  must 
have  a  finger  in  the  pie ;  the  former  told  Main- 
waring  that  Sybil  and  Geoffrey  were  at  aux  pe- 
tits  soins;  the  latter  told  Geoffrey  a  New  Brack- 
et idyl  concerning  Sybil  and  Captain  Dallas,  and 
that  "  course  that  never  does  run  smooth." 

Geoffrey  schemed,  Mainwaring  stormed,  and 
wrote  Sybil  the  bitterest  reproaches,  which  she 
sighed  over,  and  left  unanswered  because  of  the 
fifth  commandment;  for  Mrs.  Overton  took  high 
moral  ground,  and  out  of  respect  to  the  "deav 
departed,"  closed  her  doors,  and  forbade  all  com- 
munication with  that  "  wild  and  erring  young 
man,"  while  the  watchful  Geoffrey  took  care  of 
the  out-of-door  chances.  Once,  indeed,  they 
met  at  a  "Dorcas,"  or  some  gathering  of  that 
sort,  and  Captain  Dallas,  being  asked  to  read, 
chose  Lockslcy  Hall,  and  when  he  came  to  "I 
am  shamed  through  all  my  being  to  have  loved 
so  slight  a  thing,"  looked  full  at  Sybil,  and  gave 
it  out  with  withering  emphasis;  and  the  little 
society  was  quite  stirred  with  indignation  at 
Sybil,  who,  as  every  one  plainly  saw,  was  play- 
ing Judas  to  her  first  love  for  the  sake  of  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Worse  than  all,  there  actually  came  to  pass 
a  friendship  between  Mainwaring  and  Geoffrey 
Gryce,  though  in  the  beginning  the  young  sailor 
had  hated  his  rival,  as  wras  natural ;  but  Main- 
waring had  a  theory,  and  wanted  a  ship;  and 
if  it  had  been  to  try  wdiale  oil  there  would  have 
been  a  dozen  for  his  choosing,  for  his  seaman- 
ship and  energy  were  proved ;  but  as  it  was  to 
try  conclusions  he  found  but  one,  the  good  ship 
Sea  Foam,  offered  him  on  the  most  liberal  terms 
by  its  owner,  Geoffrey  Gryce.  His  instinct  re- 
belled, and  his  natural  anger  helped  out  the  re- 
volt against  kindness  from  Sybil's  lover;  but  ill- 
success,  and  possibly  a  friend,  whispered  that  it 
was  folly  to  lose  both  loves  for  a  girl's  treason  ; 
and  above  all,  Geoffrey,  whose  ship  was  a  pawn, 
and  all  whose  behavior  ruled  as  a  game  to  fur- 
ther certain  objects  he  had  in  view,  chose  to  win 
him.  So  the  Sea  Foam  echoed  all  day  with  the 
clang  and  haste  of  those  who  were  making  her 
ready  to  sail  at  the  earliest  possible  date ;  and 
Mainwaring,  after  much  persuasion,  had  aban- 
doned the  den  that  New  Bracket  called  its  hotel 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  stay  under  Geof- 
frey's roof ;  but  at  this  juncture,  whether  from 
strategical  motives  or  a  gleam  of  good-nature, 
Lucy  Berlaps  interfered. 

"And  don't  you  see,"  she  said  to  Mainwaring, 
"that  Sybil  is  breaking  her  heart  because  she 
can  not  love  you,  and  honor  her  mother  accord- 
ing to  her  reading  of  the  commandment  ?  and 
that  Mrs.  Overton  is  determined  to  ride  in  Mr. 
Gryce's  carriage,  and  cut  us  all  dead  ?  and  that 
when  you  are  rude  and  violent — for  you  are  that, 
Sir — that  you  play  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gryce  ? 
whose  manners  are  quite  perfect,  and  who  is 
the  most  fascinating  person  that  any  body  but 
Sybil  ever  saw ;  and  Sybil  is  a  patient  Griselda, 
and  a  pattern  of  faith,  and — stupidity,  to  prefer 
to  the  New  Bracket  nabob  a  poor  half-civilized 
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sailor,  who  reads  Locksley  Hall  to  her,  and 
sends  her  to  cry  her  eyes  out  wherever  she  can 
get  a  chance,  which  just  now  is  in  our  library, 
where  you  can  see  her  while  I  keep  Mr.  Gryce 
on  line." 

Contrary  to  all  precedent,  you  see,  this  young 
lady  had  placed  the  text  of  her  sermon  at  the 
end.  Mainwaring  was  not  the  man  to  let  op- 
portunity slip;  but  there  are  opportunities  to 
make  bad  worse,  and  this  had  much  the  air  of 
one.  Both  were  equally  obstinate — Mainwaring 
about  his  rights,  Sybil  about  her  standard  of 
right. 

"You  have  so  little  patience!"  she  sighed. 

"Patience!  I  have  a  gift  that  way,  with  a 
knot — with  a  lawsuit — with  a  stammerer — with 
a  chase  after  a  whale ;  but  not  to  serve  like  Ja- 
cob for  the  woman  I  love,  unless  I  am  sure  of 
her.  I  am  not  to  be  thrust  aside  with  an  ill- 
favored  Leah  of  an  excuse  at  the  end  of  the 
time." 

"Of  what  use  to  promise,  without  my  mo- 
thers consent?" 

"Consent!  Where  is  her  right  to  keep  you 
from  me?  It  re.-ts  with  you,  Sybil.  If  a  man 
leaves  father  and  mother  to  cleave  to  his  wife, 
doubtless  the  rule  holds  good  with  his  wife. 
Choose  between  your  mother  and  me." 

"I  certainly  would  never  abandon  mv  mo- 
ther." 

"You  arc  not  asked  that;  our  home  would 
be  her  home.  I  only  desire  you  to  marry  me 
now,  and  wait  no  longer  for  a  blearing  exactly 
and  only  fitted  for  the  crown  of  Geortn  v  Grvce's 
head." 

"I  can  not." 

"Then  you  do  not  love  me." 

"As  you  please,"  returned  Sybil,  faintly. 

"I  wish  it  were,"  he  retorted,  (topping  her 
hand,  and  pacing  up  and  dow  n  the  room.  Then 
coming  back  to  her:  "Dearest,  you  drive  me 
frantic  with  your  cold  prudence,  your  one-sided 
piety,  boggling  over  one  commandment,  while 
it  would  make  nothing  of  stealing  my  little 
Sybil  from  me,  and  giving  her  to  Get  »tVrey  ( i  r\  ce. 
Will  you  many  that  man?  You  will  have  your 
mother's  blessing  then,  and  I  shall  have  your 
heart.  Will  that  be  just  to  him,  to  yourself,  to 
me  ?  If  I  asked  you  to  forsake  your  mother  and 
her  children,  or  if  my  fault  were  any  thing  but 
my  rent-roll,  I  might  honor  your  hesitation." 

"  Why  waste  words?"  interrupted  Sybil,  sad- 
ly. "You  may  distress  me  by  your  violence, 
but  you  can  not  make  wrong  right,  or  extort 
from  me  other  promise  than  never  to  be  the  wife 
of  the  man  with  whom  you  have  so  often  re- 
proached me." 

"A  negative  happiness;  sufficient  perhaps 
for  you,  but  not  for  my  coarse  practical  nature. 
I  shall  not  trouble  you  again  with  what  you  call 
my  violence ;  but  if  I  found  my  papers  or  my 
property  with  my  neighbor  I  should  certainly 
take  it ;  and,  Sybil,  I  will  have  my  wife." 

"When  I  am  dead,  then,"  vowed  Geoffrey, 
whom  Lucy  had  not  found,  whom  consequently 
she  had  not  kept  on  line,  who  was  in  possession 


of  the  entire  conversation — thanks  to  an  open 
window — and  who  now  stepped  into  the  library, 
his  face  a  trifle  paler  perhaps,  and  his  eyes  burn- 
ing with  a  dangerous  spark,  but  otherwise  quite 
himself,  and  showing  no  sign  by  which  men 
might  say  "'Ware  the  wild  beast!"  Captain 
Dallas  was  less  at  ease.  The  plan  which  his 
fertile  brain  had  already  in  rough  draft  was  an- 
tagonistic to  Geoffrey,  and  he  felt  the  regret  of 
a  generous  foeman.  There  were  also  practical 
difficulties.  He  must  relinquish  the  command 
of  the  Sea  Foam — now  within  three  weeks  of 
sailing — and  Geoffrev's  friendship.  Hard  tasks 
these,  and  it  was  characteristic  that  he  set  at 
once  about  them,  and  frankly  rendered  his  rea- 
son. 

"  You  have  heard,"  he  said,  "  of  an  engage- 
ment existing  between  Miss  Overton  and  myself, 
formerly  opposed  by  her  father,  opposed  now  by 
her  mother,  but  which  1  mean  to  make  effectual. 
In  that  determination  you  will  find  the  reason 
of  a  change  of  scheme  that  looks  unpardonable." 

Geoffrey  heard  with  a  grave  kindliness  of 
manner  that  suited  him  well,  anil  answered  with 
a  generosity  that  should  have  aroused  Main- 
waring's  distrust,  as  too  Utopian  by  half;  for 
though,  when  the  fiery  young  sailor  threw  down 
his  gauntlet,  Geoffrey's  remorseless  eyes  had 
lighted  with  actual  admiration  of  his  pluck  and 
promptitude,  it  was  admiration  unsoftened  by 
any  touch  of  pity.  44  I  would  have  saved  him," 
w  as  the  dark  undercurrent  of  his  thought,  M  and 
he  has  insisted  on  his  ow  n  destruction.  Let  him 
look  to  it." 

The  other  preliminaries  adjusted,  Captain 
Dallas  started  on  business,  known  only  to  him- 
self, for  Waretuck-  t,  setting  out  before  light; 
and  on  that  morning  ( Jeoffrey's  man  found,  on 
opening  the  house,  the  library  window  already 
flung  wide,  and  supposed  that  Mainwaring  had 
gone  by  way  of  the  sash,  rather  than  disturb  the 
family  hlumbcrs  by  the  jar  of  the  door,  till  he 
discovered  bolts  drawn  back,  and  the  door  un- 
locked also.  Re-inspection  of  the  library  showed 
him  a  pane  of  gla--  neatly  cut  out.  and  bits  of 
the  glass  lung  on  the  carpet.  This  put  a  new 
complexion  on  affairs,  and  sent  him  in  all  haste 
to  his  master's  room.  Geoffrey's  door  was  fast, 
and  the  hall  faint  with  a  pungent  smell  of  ether. 
The  man  in  a  fright  applied  his  shoulder  to  the 
door,  but  its  excellent  lock  resisted  him.  He 
recollected  then  a  narrow  passage-way  and  door 
of  communication  giving  from  the  room  occu- 
pied by  Captain  Dallas  into  that  of  his  master. 
Mainwaring's  room  was  open,  of  course,  as  he 
had  expected,  and  passing  through  it,  he  found 
Geoffrey  on  his  bed,  half  dressed,  and  seemingly 
in  a  state  of  semi-stupefaction.  Followed,  of 
course,  panic,  gabble,  and  the  doctor,  in  the 
course  of  all  which  Geoffrey  revived ;  and  once 
himself,  acted  with  his  usual  cool  promptitude  ; 
put  out  the  chatterers,  heard  the  man's  story, 
and  went  at  once  to  the  safe,  where  a  day  or 
two  before  he  had  placed  several  thousand  dol- 
lars in  gold  and  notes.  The  safe  stood  in  the 
passage-way  between  his  room  and  Mainwar- 
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ing's ;  its  door  was  open,  and  beside  it  lay  the 
key,  which  he  kept  always  under  his  pillow. 
Gold  and  notes  were  gone.  At  that,  "  See  the 
use  of  revolvers  and  patent  locks,"  said  Geoffrey, 
scntcntiously,  and  having  ordered  his  breakfast, 
sent  for  the  constable. 

It  happened,  fortunately  for  justice,  that  Cap- 
tain Jeffreys,  the  New  BrackeW head-constable, 
had  a  guest  from  the  city  to  help  out  his  blunt 
rustic  wit,  a  smart  detective  in  fact,  following  a 
special  trail,  but  nothing  averse  to  any  little 
side  stroke  of  business  with  which  depravity 
might  supply  him.  Each  officer  had  his  theory  ; 
Jeffreys  in  favor  of  a  certain  artist,  popularly 
known  as  Larking  Bill,  a  belief  wholly  scouted 
by  the  detective.  "  Nearer  home,  Sir  ;  take  my 
word  for  it,  nearer  home,"  declared  that  gen- 
tleman warmly  to  Geoffrey,  who  listened  with 
the  still  grim  attention  peculiar  to  him,  but 
offered  no  suggestion  in  answer  to  the  deferen- 
tial questioning  of  the  officers,  lie  remembered 
nothing  of  the  morning,  after  an  attempt  at 
dressing,  from  which  he  desisted  in  consequence 
of  a  feeling  of  weight  on  his  head,  till  he  found 
the  windows  open,  and  a  crowd  about  his  bed. 
He  could  describe  the  money ;  he  had  a  memo- 
randum;  it  was  his  habit;  he  had  drawn  the 
money  two  days  before  for  expenses  incident 
on  the  fitting  out  of  the  Sea  Foam ,•  could  not 
be  certain  if  there  were  persons  present  in  the 
bank  at  the  time  of  drawing  the  money,  but 
thought  it  probable;  had  not  mentioned  the  fact 
to  any  one — or,  yes,  "to  Captain  Dallas,  in  a 
conversation  relative  to  the  Sea  Foam."  H  Cap- 
tain Dallas  was  not  in  the  house;"  he  had 
started  before  light  for  Waretucket;  certainly, 
they  could  sec  Captain  Dallas's  room. 

It  proved  to  be  in  admirable  order;  boxes 
neatly  strapped  and  ticketed,  bed  and  pillows 
quite  unruffled.  In  the  passage-way  stood  the 
open  safe,  the  key  lying  precisely  as  Geoffrey 
had  found  it.  In  Geoffrey's  room  beyond  was 
the  usual  morning  disorder,  and  a  lingering  hint 
of  ether. 

"  Captain  Dallas  could  not  have  gone  to  bed 
last  night,"  said  the  detective,  glancing  a  second 
time  at  the  plump  unflirrowcd  bed,  and  serenely 
pocketing  a  bottle  that  stood  on  Mainwaring's 
toilet  table,  "And  now,  gentlemen,  we  are  ready 
for  the  library,  I  think." 

Geoffrey  led  the  way,  and  following  on  with 
Jeffreys. 

"There  is  a  man  thrown  away,  absolutely 
squandered  as  you  may  say,"'  whispered  the 
detective.  "What  an  honor  he  would  have 
been  to  our  profession,  Sir !  I  never  saw  such 
a  beautiful  combination  of  bull-terrier  and  cau- 
tion as  there  is  in  his  face." 

Quite  unconscious  of  the  compliment,  Geof- 
frey marshaled  them  to  the  window,  which,  reek- 
ing as  it  was  with  suggestion  of  burglary,  took 
the  scrutiny  of  the  two  officers  with  the  usual 
stolidity  of  wood  and  stone.  There  was  a  pane 
out;  cut  out,  clearly;  and  though  the  officers 
looked  at  it  with  heads  on  one  side,  mouths 
pursed,  and  eyes  critically  half  shut,  there  was 
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still  a  pane  out,  and  that  was  all.  As  they 
could  make  nothing  of  that,  they  opened  the 
window  and  stepped  out  into  the  grounds,  and 
here  the  case  began  to  look  better.  There  was 
a  deeply  marked  trail  in  the  spongy  ground  of 
footprints  going  from  the  window,  off  at  right 
angles  to  a  hedye,  and  skirting  the  hedge  to  the 
gate;  "  which  is  a  blind,  you  see,"  observed  the 
detective  with  much  complacency,  "since  what 
could  any  fellow  want  of  coming  through  all 
this  mud,  when  he  might  have  walked  the  best 
part  of  the  way  on  the  gravel  ?" 
"  Larking  Bill— " 

"  Larking  Bill  be  hanged!  Jeffreys,  as  he  will 
be,  some  day.  Don't  you  see — but  what  is  the 
use  of  talking?  Mr.  Gryce,  would  you  have 
the  goodness  to  step  in  them  prints  ?" 

A  dark  flush  overspread  Geoffrey's  face,  but  he 
complied  instantly. 

"You'll  excuse  my  freedom,  Sir,"  said  the 
officer,  mistaking  the  flush  for  pride;  "but  a  mo- 
ment will  show  you  I've  got  my  reasons.  You 
see  them  prints  don't  fit,  because  why  ?  you're 
standing  face  to  the  house,  like  as  you  were 
coming  in,  naturally ;  but  now  turn  your  back 
to  the  house — you  are  coming  out  now,  you 
see,  and  they  fit  precisely  them  prints — " 

"Larking  Bill—' 

"  Must  have  flown  in  then,  and  walked  out." 

"  Might  have  come  in  the  front-door,  and 
gone  out  this  way." 

"  The  locks  and  bolts  on  the  front-door  ain't 
been  tampered  with,  and — " 

"  The  man  said  Captain  Dallas  left  it  open." 

"What  did  your  man  cut  his  way  out  the 
window  for  then  ?    I  tell  you  it  is  a  blind." 

"lie  might  have  walked  backward  then,  when 
he  came  in." 

"  Not  the  head  for  it ;  not  up  to  it,  Larking 
Bill  ain't !  I  tell  you,  Jeffreys,  he's  no  genius 
for  combination.  Show  him  the  spoons,  and 
give  him  a  road,  and  he'll  cut  out  a  pane,  and 
steal  them.  By-the-way,  Mr.  Gryce,  your  silver 
wasn't  touched ?  No?  All  on't  too  !  Likely 
story  that  Larking  Bill 'd  have  left  that !  Look 
at  them  prints  ;  one  of  Bill's  great  shoes  would 
have  made  two  of  them.  This  fellow  had  a 
springy  step,  an  arched  foot,  and  a  handsome 
boot.  They  just  fit  you,  Mr.  Gryce,  and  you 
wear  a  small  size  for  a  man  as  big  in  the  bone 
as  you  are.    I  say  it  is  a  gentleman's  foot." 

if  Geoffrey  had  reddened  the  instant  before 
he  was  pale  now  as  the  dead,  and  his  right  hand 
clutched  nervously  at  something  in  the  breast  of 
his  coat. 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,"  said  the  de- 
tective, pulling  out  the  bottle  which  he  had  taken 
from  Mainwaring's  table,  and  turning  sharp  on 
the  little  knot  of  servants  gaping  behind  them, 
"  do  any  of  you  know  this  bottle  ?  Well,  speak 
out,"  as  one  of  the  women  opened  her  mouth  and 
as  hastily  shut  it  again.  "  You  don't  want  to 
be  took  for  a  witness  ?  Wait  till  you  are  asked, 
my  good  girl.  Now,  have  you  ever  seen  this 
bottle  before?  You  have?  Well,  where?  Come, 
out  with  it.    You  think  it  is  the  one  Captain 
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Dallas  had  on  his  table?  What  makes  you 
think  that  ? — the  label  ?  There  are  more  bot- 
tles of  ether  than  one  in  the  world.  Oh !  he 
asked  you  to  clean  his  coat  with  it.  What  with  ? 
— the  bottle  ?  Oh,  the  ether !  and  the  bottle  had 
a  lip  for  pouring,  and  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon  about 
the  neck,  just  like  this.  Well  now,  was  it  full 
when  you  saw  it?  Full?  But  you  see  this  is 
nearly  empty  ;  therefore  it  can  not  be  the  one 
after  all.  Let  that  teach  you  to  be  careful  how 
you  arc  so  positive  a  second  time. — Gentlemen, 
suppose  we  step  into  the  library :  we  have  too 
many  cars  here." 

"The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,"  resumed 
the  officer,  "that  the  thief  must  have  flown  or 
telegraphed  himself  to  this  window,  for  he  has 
clearly  only  walked  out — cut  out  the  pane,  and 
passed  through  Captain  Dallas's  room,  where 
the  Captain  evidently  slept  standing,  as  his  bed 
is  untouched,  and  must  have  known  where  you 
kept  the  key  of  your  safe,  Mr.  Gryce,  and  of  the 
money  which  you  drew  two  days  ago,  and  of 
which  you  told  no  one  but  Captain  Dallas.  Did 
this  gentleman  know  also  where  you  placed  the 
key  of  the  safe  at  night?" 

"  If  your  drift  is  to  criminate  my  friend  I 
prefer  to  remain  silent,"  nnswercd  Geoffrey, 
coolly. 

"  I  sec.  Captain  Dallas  did  know.  Captain 
Dallas  remained  in  his  room  while  the  burglar 
unlocked  the  hafc,  no  short  job  I  fancy,  and 
obligingly  shut  his  eyes  when  the  thief  passed 
back  with — " 

"All  this  might  have  occurred  after  Dallas 
left  the  house,"  cut  in  Geoffrey,  sharply. 

11  Might — yes  !  Mr.  Gryce.  do  you  know  the 
nature  of  the  business  that  took  Captain  Dallas 
to  Waretuckct  ?  No  ?  Do  you  remember,  then, 
when  he  first  talked  of  going?" 

it  Last  night." 

"  Never  before  ?  He  is  to  sail  as  captain  of 
the  SSm  Foiuji,  I  think  ?" 

"  Was.  He  has  relinquished  the  command."' 
"  May  I  ask  when  ?" 

"Last  night,"  returned  Geoffrey,  his  eyes  on 
the  ground,  and  with  much  show  of  reluctance. 

"And  the  reason:  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr. 
Gryce,  but  officers  of  the  law — " 

"The  reason  is  not  mine  to  give.  It  con- 
cerns a  lady.  Once  more,  I  can  lose  a  few 
thousand  dollars.  If  the  evidence  bears  against 
Captain  Dallas  I  do  not  choose  to  follow  it  up." 

"  JJut  the  law  docs,"  returned  the  detective. 
"  Why,  it  is  as  plain  as  the  sun.  You  draw  a 
large  sum  of  money,  of  which  no  one  knows  def- 
initely but  Captain  Dallas,  and  at  once,  for  some 
reason  about  a  lady,  he  gives  up  a  ship  and  a 
command  that  he  has  raised  heaven  and  earth 
to  get — fori  heard  it  all  talked  over  last  night ; 
and  on  top  of  that,  posts  off  to  Waretucket,  on 
business  which  he  explains  to  no  one,  but  which 
may  possibly  have  something  to  do  with  the  ships 
there  ready  to  start  for  Europe.  You  are  robbed 
on  the  morning  of  his  departure.  If  the  rob- 
bery occurred  before  he  left  the  house  he  must 
have  witnessed  it,  since  his  bed  shows  that  he 


has  not  slept  in  it  ;  or,  granting  that  he  slept 
in  his  chair,  how  was  this  thief  to  pass  through 
his  room,  drench  your  room  with  ether,  unlock 
your  safe  and  pass  back  again,  without  awaken- 
ing this  sleeper — a  young  and  active  man,  and 
from  his  profession  used  to  wake  on  slight 
alarm  ?  And  what  burglar,  with  a  bottle  of 
ether  in  his  poctet,  would  leave  such  an  enemy 
between  him  aim  his  only  chance  of  escape,  to 
wake  when  he  chose  ?  The  theory  that  the  rob- 
bery occurred  after  the  Captain  left  the  house 
is  to  my  mind  sheer  nonsense.  If  the  robbery 
was  premeditated,  the  burglar  certainly  would 
not  have  chosen  daylight.  If  he  had  entered 
because  he  saw  a  door  imprudently  left  ajar,  ho 
would  never  have  cut  a  pane  from  a  window  and 
made  that  trail.  Your  maid  recognizes  this 
bottle  of  ether,  which  I  took  from  his  table,  and 
declares  that  w  hen  she  saw  it  it  was  nearly  full. 
I  say  again,  all  this  bears  hard  on  him.  He. 
has  bungled  his  evidence,  which  was  to  find 
guilty  some  unknown  burglar.  He  has  drawn 
the  bolts  to  say,  N.B.,  Captain  Dallas  went  out 
this  way  !  and  he  has  cut  a  pane  to  say,  N.B., 
second,  the  burglar  came  in  here!  and  then  he 
has  mad  •  a  lot  -  f  footprints  that  turn  the  wrong 
w  ay,  unluckily  for  him,  and  posted  off  to  Ware- 
tucket, in  place  of  staying  quietly  here  till  the 
luv  /.(•  hi  v.  ovi  r.  You  can  see  it  II  the  work 
of  a  green  hand,  with  only  half  a  look." 

Geoffrey  smiled  grimly  at  that,  but  offered 

no farther opposition.  A  warrant  waf  procured, 

and  the  three  started  for  Waretucket,  where 
they  found  Mainwaring  still  at  the  little  hotel 
where  he  had  ordered  breakfast;  and  on  a  first 
hearing  of  their  errand  the  young  man  blazed 
with  a  passion  so  fierce  that  the  officer  made  a 
hasty  grasp  for  his  revolver,  hut  cooled  instant- 
ly, only  saying  to  Geoffrey, 

'•  You  have  chosen  a  bad  weapon,  Mr.  Gryce." 

Geoffrey's  answer  was  softer  thau  oil.  "Heav- 
en knows,  Mainwaring,  I  came  in  spite  of  my- 
self. I  believe  nothing  of  it."  Still,  something 
in  his  look  belied  his  tone. 

The  u>ual  search  was  set  on  foot;  the  de- 
tective opening  Mainwaring's  traveling  trunk 
and  handing  out  its  contents  to  Jeffreys  and  Mr. 
Gryce.  Mainwaring  stood  a  little  apart  in 
scornful  confidence,  and  yet  with  a  doubt  of  the 
re-ult  that  he  could  not  fathom,  as  they  shook 
out  and  unrolled  his  clothes  and  opened  his  pa-  * 
pers.    At  last : 

"There  is  nothing  more,"  said  Jeffreys,  who 
had  manifested  throughout  the  utmost  dislike 
to  the  proceedings  in  which  he  found  himself 
engaged;  "and  you'll  see  the  rest  of  it'll  flat 
out  too.  Needn't  tell  me !  the  whole  town  haf 
known  Main  Dallas  since  he  was  a  boy." 

"The  trunk  is  certainly  empty,"  said  the  de- 
tective, reluctantly,  fingering  the  lining;  "no 
room  for  a  false  bottom  here,  I  should  say. 
The  money  isn't  here,  but  there's  evidence 
enough  to  hold  him  for  all  that." 

Geoffrey  made  a  step  forward,  but  checked 
himself.  The  detective  left  the  trunk  and  went 
back  to  it.    He  was  a  pertinacious  man,  and 
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his  theory  was  in  danger.  There  was  a  pocket 
running  lengthwise  of  the  little  valise,  and  this 
time  his  fingers  lighted  on  the  button  close  un- 
der the  edge,  and  "  By  George,  here  they  are !" 
he  exclaimed,  drawing  out  a  roll  of  notes  laid 
smoothly  one  over  the  other,  to  bulge  as  little 
as  possible.  "This  is  your  money,  Mr.  Gryce, 
I  take  it — a  part  of  it,  at  least." 

"It  is  mine,  certainly,"  said  Geoffrey,  in  a 
stifled  voice,  examining  the  bills. 

Mainwaring  kept  obstinate  silence.  He  was 
stunned ;  and  what  wit  he  had  left  warned  him 
that  words  just  now  would  only  entangle  him 
in  the  net  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

All  New  Bracket  was  moved  to  meet  them, 
and  received  the  assertion  of  Mainwaring's  guilt 
with  utter  incredulity.  "I've  known  him  from 
a  baby,"  said  old  Bcrlaps,  stoutly,  "and  his  fa- 
ther before  him,  and  it  ain't  in  the  grain.  I'll 
go  his  bail  myself;  and  Mainwaring,  my  boy, 
you'll  stay  with  me  till  this  thing  blows  over." 
But  later  in  the  day,  the  evidence  growing  cur- 
rent, the  tide  of  opinion  began  to  turn,  and  its 
hoarse  murmur  penetrating  the  more  secluded 
portions  of  the  town,  reached  Sybil.  She  wait- 
ed in  unutterable  anxiety  for  Geoffrey,  but  he 
was  careful  to  keep  at  home. 

A  night  and  a  day  wore  away.  New  Bracket 
generally  settled  to  a  conviction  of  Mainwaring's 
crime,  "  for  why  had  he  given  up  the  command 
of  the  Foam?"  What  nobody  could  fathom 
must  of  course  be  wrong  ;  and  every  where  Sybil 
heard  long  homilies  on  "Lord,  I  thank  thee  I 
am  not  as  other  men  are,  even  as  this  Main- 
waring." The  accusation  was  sufficiently  dread- 
ful, but  the  preaching  was  intolerable.  The 
clock  doled  out  to  her  anguish  in  minutes  that 
seemed  hours — hours  that  were  centuries — till, 
throwing  aside  her  work,  she  went  to  find  Geof- 
frey, since  he  would  not  come  to  her  as  he  had 
expected. 

He  received  her  with  a  grave  compassion 
that  appalled  her.  He  answered  her  questions 
by  a  terse  summoning  of  the  evidence  and  de- 
tails of  Mainwaring's  arrest ;  not  a  link  was 
wanting  to  his  cruel  logic,  not  a  loop-hole  offer- 
ed itself  for  doubt.  For  a  moment  his  pale 
listener  Avavered ;  but  lovp  has  all  faith,  and 
laughs  at  evidence  that  would  shake  it,  and  lift- 
ing her  head  to  look  into  Geoffrey's  eyes, 

"But  for  all  that  he  is  innocent,"  she  said, 
proudly. 

"I  trust  the  court  may  find  him  so,"  he  re- 
turned, inflexibly. 

"You  trust;  are  you  quite  sure  you  trust?" 

"Miss  Overton,  are  you  sure  you  do  well  to 
be  angry  with  me  because  evidence  amounts  to 
the  miserable  proof  that  your  lover  has  robbed 
me  of  what  I  would  gladly  have  given  him  if 
he  desired  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  I  am  angry  ;  and  Mainwar- 
ing a  robber  !  a  burglar !  Impossible  !  Say 
that  I  did  it;  I  will  as  soon  believe  it.  Nei- 
ther do  you  credit  it,  Geoffrey  Gryce  ;  neither 
do  you?" 

"Captain  Dallas  is  guilty,  or  I  am,"  said 


Geoffrey,  speaking  with  much  deliberation,  as 
if  to  emphasize  his  words.  "  Either  I  made 
circumstances  tally  with  his  movements,  placed 
the  notes  in  his  trunk,  smoothed  his  bed  after 
he  left  it,  opened  my  safe,  cut  out  the  pane, 
made  the  trail  purposely  in  the  wrong  direction, 
j  and  drugged  myself  with  the  ether  standing  on 
his  table,  or  he  has  committed  the  crime.  In 
the  latter  case,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  be 
angry  with  me.  In  the  former  case,  you  ought 
next  to  ask  why  I  have  done  all  this." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Sybil,  un- 
easily, "nor  do  I  wish  to  do  so.  But  I  do 
know  that  Mainwaring  is  innocent,  and  you 
must  save  him." 

"On  what  compulsion,  and  how?  That  is 
for  the  jury." 

"No,  it  is  for  you;  and  you  must,  or  God 
will,  and  in  the  doing  of  it  shame  you." 

"God!"    repeated    Geoffrey,  disdainfully. 
"Sybil,  let  us  be  practical;  we  are  talking  of 
life  and  death  ;  for  a  verdict  of  guilty  is  death — 
I  in  life — to  Captain  Dallas.    Leave  God  out  of 
the  case.    There  is  a  source  of  all  our  life  and 
I  motion,  doubtless;  but  what  does  it  matter  to 
this  great  First  Cause  of  prodigious  effects  wheth- 
j  cr  Mainwaring  Dallas  is  innocent  or  guilty? 
[  The  coal  measures  were  submerged,  and  our 
!  hearths  are  warm  in  consequence;  but  how 
j  much  thought  did  the  First  Cause  take  for  the 
,  life  that  then  was  flattened,  and  crushed,  and 
squeezed  out  of  existence?" 

"I  can  not  argue,"  answered  Sybil,  shudder- 
ing; "but  I  know  'that  he  that  formeth  the 
mountains,  and  createth  the  wind,  and  deelareth 
unto  man  what  is  His  thought,  the  Lord  the  God 
of  hosts  is  His  name ;'  and  when  you  defy  Him 
I  tremble  for  you  rather  than  for  Mainwaring." 

"I  see  you  have  come  armed;  but  believe 
me,  Sybil,  it  is  with  me  you  have  to  deal — a  man 
determined  not  to  bate  an  iota  of  his  advantage. 
I  do  not  know  on  what  grounds  you  assert  that 
I  am  able  to  save  Captain  Dallas,  but  you  are 
right.  I  have  the  power,  and  I  will  use  it,  but 
on  conditions,  mark  you !  I  do  not  propose  to 
clear  my  rival  in  the  fourth  act,  and  join  your 
hands  in  the  fifth.  It  is  you  who  must  save 
him." 

If  there  could  be  any  thing  more  hopelessly 
inexorable  than  Geoffrey's  words,  it  was  the  look 
he  bent  on  Sybil  while  he  waited  for  her  answer. 
She,  utterly  daunted  by  his  vehemence,  and  the 
strange  propositions  that  he  advanced,  shrank 
away  from  him ;  and  "You  are  a  bad  man,"  she 
cried,  in  a  sort  of  sudden  terror,  while  great 
tears  slowly  trickled  down  her  cheeks. 

Geoffrey  cared  nothing  for  the  reproach,  but 
much  for  the  tears.  "Why?"  he  asked,  tenderly ; 
"  because  I  wish  to  make  you,  silly  child,  happy 
in  spite  of  yourself?  If  you  were  blind,  and  had 
not  courage  for  the  operation  that  would  restore 
your  sight,  you  would  doubtless  call  me  by  the 
most  abusive  epithets  in  your  little  repertoire  if 
I  held  you  by  force  while  the  operation  was  per- 
formed ;  but  afterward  you  would  thank  me. 
And,  Sybil,  I  love  you  with  a  love  that  would 
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be  young  when  that  boy's  passion  for  you  was 
dead.  I  have  been  a  man  of  iron,  never  swerv- 
ing from  a  purpose,  and  yet  in  your  hands  wax 
to  mould — a  feather  blown  here  and  there  by 
your  breath.  Judge  how  strong  is  that  love, 
that  has  power  thus  to  stem  a  current  as  deep 
and  swift  as  that  of  my  life ;  and  your  love  for 
Mainwariug  is  but  the  sweet  remembrance  of  a 
girl's  first  dream — dew,  that  will  vanish  in  the 
sun  of  mine."  He  took  her  hand,  and  bent  ea- 
gerly toward  her.  i 'Sybil,  be  reasonable;  give 
me  the  answer  I  want."  But  only  a  faint  mur- 
mur of  "Be  generous"  reached  his  car.  lie 
rose,  his  ardor  cooled  at  once  to  sarcasm. 

"That  is  in  your  line,  Miss  Overton.  You 
arc  aware  that  I  don't  do  the  virtues.  Be  gen- 
erous yourself;  to  your  family,  whose  fortunes 
are  in  your  hands,  and  to  Captain  Dallas,  whom 
nothing  can  save  when  his  case  is  once  before  the 
court.  You  will  not  again  have  the  Opportunity. 
I  will  not  dangle  longer  between  suspense  and 
decision.  At  live  o'clock  to-day  I  shall  come 
for  your  answer — for  your  final  iiibucr,  ivnicin- 
bcr — and  be  as  practical  in  your  intervening 
meditations  as  your  aesthetic  nature  will  pcr- 
mit."  And,  taking  her  hand,  he  kissed  it,  smil- 
ing, and  so  (hoj  parted. 

Geoffrey  felt  himself  as  sure  of  Sybil's  sub- 
mission as  that  two  and  two  make  f<>ur;  or,  per- 
haps I  had  better  say,  that  he  Ml  the  same  gen- 
tle degree  of  doubt  concerning  both  t  hi  Hi  :  lot 
he  always  held  it  quite  possible  that  we  might 
some  day  unearth  the  indisputable  evidence  that 
two  and  two  make  six.  He  said  to  himself  that 
he  was  close  on  the  end  ;  ond  he  was  right  there, 
only  the  cud  showed  differently  to  himself  ond 
his  guardian  angel ;  for  within  grasping  distance 
of  success,  won  in  a  game  of  which  every  day  in 
the  last  two  years  had  been  a  pawn,  and  all  the 
general  principle!  were  In  his  favor,  the  hand  of 
a  child  was  to  scatter  his  masterly  eombinatioilij 
and  send  general  principle!  to  the  right  about. 

He  had  four  hours  yet  to  wait,  ami,  impatient 
of  the  suspense,  strolled  down  the  streets  to  rid 
himself  of  the  time;  and  it  happened  that  half- 
a-dozen  boys  were  chasing  each  other  about  a 
tree-box,  one  of  whom  was  Jack  OfBfton,  Sybils 
brother.  All  children  loved  Geoffrey,  on  the 
principle  that  "made  the  lamb  love  Mary  so;" 
and  Geoffrey  loved  children  because  he  had  a 
penchant  for  innocence — in  other  people.  There- 
fore the  moment  that  the  youngster  made  out 
the  tall  figure  of  Geoffrey,  half  a  block  below,  he 
gave  chase,  and,  coming  up,  breathless  and  laugh- 
ing, struck  his  little  hand  into  Geoffrey's,  with  : 

"I  say,  Geof,  how  you  do  walk!  like  blazes! 
and  ain't  you  going  to  take  me  to  the  Sao  Foam 
to-day :  I'm  about  tired  of  being  promised,  and 
promised,  and  promised." 

Geoffrey  took  the  way  to  the  wharves  readily 
enough,  for  he  had  nothing  in  view  that  he  liked 
better,  and  petted  Jack  habitually  because  he 
resembled  Sybil.  On  the  way  he  filled  the  boy's 
pockets  with  oranges. 

"Bully  for  you!"  cries  Jack,  the  open- 
mouthed.     "I  wish  I  was  Sybil.    I'd  marry 


j  you  quick.  Ma  says  Sis  is  selfish,  and  I  think 
so  too ;  for  if  she'd  have  you  I  could  come  and 
live  with  you,  and  have  a  black  and  tan,  and  a 
rough  pony,  and  just  as  many  grapes  as  I  like  : 
ma  says  so." 

"Suppose  you  put  the  matter  to  your  sister 
in  that  light,"  said  Geoffrey,  coolly.  But  that 
was  too  deep  for  Jack,  who  besides  was  sucking 
oranges,  and  looking  out  sharp  to  sec  how  they 
were  to  get  up  the  tall  side  of  the  ship,  still  iii 

^  process  of  making  ready  for  her  vovage.  though 

:  the  process  went  on  languidly  with  her  Captain 
under  arrest.  Geoffrey  was  met  there  by  the 
intelligence  that  the  detective  whom  he  had  re- 
tained in  his  service  had  that  morning  paid  the 
vessel  a  visit. 

"And  the  last,  I  hope,"  growled  Whately,  the 
first  mate,  and  a  rough,  big-boned  Waretuckct 
man.  "  Lt  riles  mc  too  much  when  I  see  that 
long-nosed  hound  overhauling  the  Capen's  pa- 
pers. Ifefcbc  it's  liis  duty,  but  there's  different 
ways  of  doing  duty  I  notice  ;  and  this  Paul  Try 
runs  a  man  down  as  cf  he  was  a  weasel ;  seems 
to  take  to  the  business  and  chuckle  over  it.  I'm 
a  pence  man.  Mr.  Gryce,  but  I'd  a  notion  moro 
nor  once  to  let  my  li-t  drop  in  his  face.  Such 
accidents  will  happen,  you  know." 

"Dallas's  papers?"  repeated  Geoffrey,  on 
whom  the  rest  of  the  speech  was  lust.  ''What 
did  he  want  of  them  ?"  and  dived  into  the  cabin. 
The  table  there  was  covered  with  Mainwaring's 
papers:  charts,  memoranda,  and  letters.  Geof- 
frey fingered  them  over.  All  harmless,  so  un- 
interesting. What  did  that  man,  of  whom  for 
cei  lain  reasons  he  could  never  think  without  a 
shudder,  want  there?  On  what  trail  was  he 
scenting  now?  for  there  was  no  further  evidence 
to  be  found  against  Dallas,  as  who  should  know 
better  than  its  maker?  Geoffrey's  conscience 
was  nervous  and  suspicious.  It  suggested  to 
him  that  a  wise  man  always  found  out  what  he 
did  not  know— it  was  too  well-bred  to  saw  a 
guilty  man  ;  and  that  the  officer  should  be  found 
and  pumped.  Meanwhile  Jack  had  three  times 
been  rescued  from  the  dangers  of  an  open  hatch- 
way, about  which  he  hovered  like  a  moth  in  love 
with  a  candle  ;  had  as  excellent  a  prospect  of 
being  drowned  as  any  boy  of  his  years,  when 

,  Whately  seized  him  by  the  leg  just  as  he  was 
tumbling  overboard  ;  had  nearly  broken  his  neck 
among  the  rigging — in  short,  amused  himself 
after  Ml  kind,  with  the  usual  let-,  and  hindrances 
wont  to  crop  out  in  the  path  of  enterprising 
small  boys,  while  his  meanderings  might  be  ac- 
curately traced  by  the  bits  of  orange-peel  that 
strewed  the  deck.  And  when  Geoffrey  came,  as 
Hurried  and  eager  as  he  had  been  listless,  and 
ordered  the  boat  for  shore.  Jack  pleaded  hard  to 
stay ;  and  being  relentlessly  snubbed  by  Geoffrey, 

,  who  was  now  in  his  savage  humor,  fairly  threw 
down  the  gauntlet,  and  vowing  that  he  would 
stay,  planted  his  small  back  against  a  cask,  and 

,  his  small  legs  wide  apart,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
James  Fitz  James : 

uCome  one,  come  all,  this  rock  ^hall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  noon  as  I." 
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Geoffrey  swooped  at  him,  his  long  arm  out  to 
seize  him — missed  the  cunning  elf,  who  slid  from 
under  his  very  fingers  and  stood  laughing  at 
him — trod  on  a  bit  of  that  wretched  orange-peel, 
slipped,  and  fell  through  the  hatchway. 

The  system  of  Juggernaut  is  doubtless  good 
in  its  way,  but  no  system  can  be  calculated  to  a 
nicety  ;  there  must  be  always  a  margin  for  acci- 
dents ,  and  so  a  child  and  a  bit  of  orange-peel 
had  reduced  Juggernaut  to  a  failure  ;  for  though 
Geoffrey  had  neither  dashed  out  his  brains,  nor 
broken  a  leg  or  an  arm,  he  lay  quite  helpless 
down  there,  where  Jack  peered  over  at  him  fear- 
fully and  crying;  and  when  the  men  lifted  him 
he  told  them  that  he  could  not  feel  them  touch 
his  legs,  which  made  them  look  at  each  other 
quecrly. 

Presently  it  was  buzzed  about  New  Bracket 
that  the  doctors  had  declared  "that  it  was  a 
mere  matter  of  time :"  so  is  all  life,  but  it  seems 
that  they  intended  a  short  time;  say  from  three 
days  to  a  week.  Geoffrey  at  first  refused  all 
credence  to  such  a  theory  till  the  hours  brought 
him  so  close  to  death  that  he  felt  the  chill  of 
his  clutch ;  then  he  promptly  sent  for  a  lawyer 
and  made  his  will — business  first  as  always — 
making  New  Bracket  his  inheritrix,  heir  to  an 
orphan  asylum;  that  done,  "And  now,"  said 
Geoffrey,  "for  the  full,  true,  and  particular  ac- 
count of  that  modern  Joseph  who  put  the  silver 
cup  in  the  sack  of  a  Benjamin,  meaning  to  send 
him  to  State  Prison ,  the  dying  confession  of 
one  Geoffrey  Grycc,  who,  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  instant,  did  feloniously  and  burglariously 
rob  himself  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  gold  and 
notes  ;"  and  though  Geoffrey's  tone  was  careless, 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  purpose  of  his  face. 

Mr.  Decpdwell's  astonishment  was  good  to 
see,  for  he  was  a  man  running  always  in  one 
groove,  and  devoutly  believing  that  respectability 
was  goodness,  and  that  a  man  who  was  regular 
at  church,  and  swore  only  in  private,  had  all 
the  Christian  virtues ;  and  a  man  slipped  up  on 
his  theory  is  as  funny  in  his  way  as  a  man  slipped 
up  on  the  ice.  It  was  well  that  Geoffrey's  ac- 
count was  terse,  clear,  and  complete,  not  a  link 
wanting ;  otherwise  Mr.  Deepdwell  would  have 
set  it  aside  as  the  fancy  of  a  man  in  delirium. 

You  think  now  Geoffrey  had  repented.  Not 
in  the  least.  He  loved  Sybil,  ^ind  he  cared 
nothing  for  obituaries.  He  knew  it  would  be 
useless  to  will  that  self-willed  girl  his  estate  or 
a  portion  of  it,  as  she  would  inevitably  donate  it 
to  the  first  charitable  institution.  Mainwaring 
Dallas  could  insure  her  future,  but  for  that  he 
must  first  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  against 
him.  Geoffrey  debated  the  point  long.  He 
would  have  relished  a  posthumous  vengeance  on 
the  man  who  had  dared  to  rival  him,  and  he 
gnashed  his  teeth  at  thought  of  that  man's  hap- 
piness. But  he  loved  Sybil  with  a  mighty  love, 
\stronger  than  all  the  other  impulses  of  his  life ; 
and  so  New  Bracket  was  treated  to  the  confes- 
sion of  the  modern  Joseph.  "  Tell  Sybil  Overton 
this  is  my  bequest  to  her,"  he  said  at  its  close. 

After  such  a  confession  the  good  simple  folk 
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thought  that  this  man,  who  lay  sneering  at  th 
over  Death's  shoulder,  might  stand  in  need  of  a 
minister  as  well  as  a  lawyer ;  and  some  of  them 
ventured  to  hint  as  much;  but  Geoffrey  only 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  lay  there  in  sul- 
len silence.  He  had  very  nearly  done  with  life. 
True,  there  were  yet  more  breaths  to  draw,  but 
each  more  labored  than  the  last,  and  bringing 
him  closer  to  the  end.  Juggernaut  had  for- 
saken him.  Justice  had  found  him  out  at  last, 
and  accounts  were  balanced  between  them. 
"God's  mills  grind  slow  but  fine." 

To  the  windows  of  the  house  belonging  once 
to  Geoffrey  Gryce  crowd  often  the  little  rosy 
faces  of  the  orphans  for  whom  it  is  now  a  home. 
In  the  church-yard  stands  a  slab,  bearing  the 
inscription : 

GEOFFREY  GIIYCE, 
Agkd  45. 

Roses  cluster  and  blossom  around  the  stone, 
trimmed  and  tended  from  year  to  year  by  the 
hands  of  Sybil  Dallas  and  her  children. 
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I  turned  with  a  start.  I  was  quite 
alone,  as  I  thought,  and  the  fine  treble  of  that 
odd  little  voice  struck  strangely  upon  my  ear. 
I  had  been  saying  that  I  was  tired  of  life,  or 
some  such  repining  speech,  which  I  never  al- 
lowed myself  except  in  solitude,  and  this  object 
at  my  knee  answered  me,  "Yes'm!"  I  looked 
at  her  in  amazement.  She  was  a  little  morsel, 
scarcely  so  tall  as  a  wrell-grown  child  of  seven, 
but  with  a  grave,  mature,  preternaturally  wise 
face,  which  might  have  belonged  to  any  age 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five.  Was  she  goblin  or 
mortal  ? 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  I  asked. 
"My  name  is  Susan  Mory,  ma'am,  but  they 
mostly  call  me  '  Brains.'    They  say  I've  an  old 
head  to  be  on  such  young  shoulders."   And  she 
laughed,  a  small,  fine,  queer  laugh,  as  uncanny 
in  sound  as  her  voice.    I  was  hardly  yet  con- 
vinced that  she  was  human. 
"  How  old  are  you  ?" 
"Twelve,  ma'am,  last  birthday." 
"And  what  do  you  want,  Brains?  How 
came  you  here?" 

"I  want  to  do  your  errands,  ma'am.  I  heard 
you  needed  some  one ;  and  your  door  wasn't 
quite  shut,  so  I  came  in.  Excuse  the  freedom." 
And  here  she  bobbed  me  a  droll  little  courtesy, 
quite  in  keeping  with  her  voice,  and  her  laugh, 
and  the  quaint  correctness  and  propriety  of  her 
conversation.  It  was  true  I  wanted  an  errand- 
girl  ;  but  what  could  this  odd  morsel  of  human- 
ity do  ? 

"What  wages  did  you  expect?"  I  asked, 
more  from  curiosity  to  see  what  estimation  she 
put  upon  her  services  than  with  any  serious  in- 
tention of  employing  her. 

"I  heard  you  had  been  paying  three  dollars 
a  week,  and  the  girl  boarded  herself.  I  think 
I  could  earn  as  much." 
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"But  she  was  a  large  girl,"  I  said,  in  sur- 
prise. "  She  swept  and  dusted  my  room,  car- 
ried home  all  my  work,  and  shopped  for  linings 
and  trimmings." 

"Yes'm."  She  spoke  with  an  acquiescent 
air,  as  if  she  thought  the  work  I  had  mentioned 
was  not  at  all  too  much  for  her.  She  seemed 
so  ready  and  cheery  that  I  couldn't  bear  to  re- 
fuse her. 

"  Can  you  sweep?"  I  asked. 

"If  you'll  try  me,  ma'am,  I  think  my  work 
will  please  you.  If  not,  you  know  it's  only  to 
send  me  away  again." 

There  was  no  room  to  dispute  her  assertion. 
I  began  to  like  the  quaint,  neat  little  creature, 
with  her  earnest,  unchildish  face.  I  would  ques- 
tion her  a  little  more,  I  thought. 

"Have  you  a  home?"  I  asked.  "Do  you 
live  with  your  parents?" 

"With  my  mother.  There  are  three  of  us 
— mother,  and  I,  and  Body — I  mean  my  sister 
Jane  ;  she  grew  so  fast,  and  was  so  careless  and 
thoughtless,  that  father  always  used  to  call  her 
Body,  and  me  Brains.  When  the  war  broke 
out  he  went  for  a  private  soldier,  but  he  was 
shot  the  second  summer.  "We  have  eight  dol- 
lars a  month,  you  know — mother's  pension — 
but  that  won't  quite  make  us  comfortable,  and 
mother's  delicate ;  and  so  I  thought  if  I  could 
do  your  errands,  ma'am." 

So  she,  too,  had  lost  by  the  war — she  in  one 
way  and  I  in  another.  The  thought  made  my 
heart  warm  to  her  yet  more. 

"  You  may  come  to-morrow  morning,1'  I  said. 
"Come  at  half  past  six,  and  ask  the  porter  for 
the  key  of  No.  10.  You  will  find  a  broom  in 
that  closet  behind  the  door,  and  you  can  get 
the  room  swept  and  dusted  before  the  girls  come 
to  work." 

"Yes'm." 

Another  droll  little  courtesy,  and  she  was 
gone. 

Then  I  went  back  to  my  thoughts  again. 
They  were  a  little  less  melancholy  and  self- 
compassionate,  however,  for  the  diversion.  Yet 
I  had  lost  so  much.  Before  the  war  began  my 
father  had  been  one  of  the  wealthy  merchants 
of  New  York.  He  did  a  large  wholesale  busi- 
ness, mostly  with  the  South,  and  when  the  cri- 
sis came  it  ruined  him  utterly.  In  the  summer 
of  1SGI  we  went  to  a  little  place  in  the  country 
which  belonged  to  my  mother,  and  there  he 
died.  I  think  it  was  his  trouble  which  brought 
on  the  long,  slow  fever  from  which  he  never 
rallied.  Then,  in  that  fall  after  his  death,  I 
had  to  decide  upon  my  future.  We  had  scarce- 
ly a  hundred  dollars  in  the  world  besides  the 
little  place  which  sheltered  us,  but  which  in- 
sured us  only  a  roof  over  our  heads.  My  mo- 
ther was  a  delicate  woman,  accustomed  ever 
since  her  marriage  to  be  petted  and  waited  on 
and  tended.  She  was  utterly  broken  down  by 
her  grief  at  the  loss  of  my  father.  I  must  think 
for  both  and  work  for  both. 

I,  too,  had  been  accustomed  to  luxury,  and 
never  trained  to  any  thing  useful.    I  had  re- 


ceived a  fine-lady  sort  of  education.  I  could 
play  and  sing — with  taste  rather  than  with  sci- 
ence. I  danced  well ;  I  drew  a  little ;  I  read 
French ;  I  could  manage  Italian  enough  for  a 
song;  but  what  one  thing  did  I  know  well 
enough  to  teach  it?  Not  one.  And  even  if  I 
had,  there  were  fifty  applicants  for  every  va- 
cant situation  in  the  department  of  instruction. 
Clearly  I  must  do  something  besides  teaching. 
I  could  not  sew  fast  enough  to  earn  much  in 
that  way.  What  was  I  good  for?  My  self- 
esteem  went  rapidly  down  to  zero,  when  sud- 
denly a  new  idea  took  possession  of  me.  I  had. 
one  endowment  which  I  might  make  available 
as  capital — taste  in  dress.  I  use  the  words  in 
their  highest  sense.  I  not  only  knew  what  was 
pretty  when  I  saw  it — I  knew  what  would  be 
pretty  before  I  saw  it.  I  had  original  ideas. 
In  the  days  when  I  had  been  a  leader  of  fashion 
in  my  own  set  my  dresses  and  my  trimmings 
had  never  been  servile  imitations  of  French 
models.  I  had  always  invented  something  for 
myself,  often  for  my  friends.  Schneider  had 
said  that  my  taste  would  be  a  fortune  to  any 
mantua-niaker.  It  should  be  a  fortune,  then, 
to  me. 

I  matured  my  plat)  and  then  communicated 
it  to  my  mother.  As  I  had  foreseen,  it  vexed 
her  sorely  at  first.  But  when  I  set  matters  be- 
fore her  in  their  true  light,  and  she  saw  it  af- 
forded our  only  chance  of  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence, she  began  to  look  on  the  idea  more 
favorably.  She  made  only  one  stipulation — 
that  I  should  not  attempt  to  carry  out  my  un- 
dertaking in  New  York.  To  this  I  was  quite 
ready  to  accede.  The  supercilious  patronage 
of  all  my  former  friends  would  have  been  a  bur- 
den (piitc  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  I  should  feci 
more  comfortable,  even  if  I  made  less  money, 
to  begin  elsewhere.  My  scheme  was  quite  an 
ambitious  one.  I  ignored  the  proverbs  about 
small  beginnings,  little  acorns,  and  so  on.  I 
meant  to  storm  success  at  the  outset.  I  let  the 
house  which  we  were  occupying  for  a  year,  and 
arranged  to  leave  my  mother  with  the  new  ten- 
ants until  I  was  ready  to  come  for  her.  Then 
I  went  to  Boston. 

I  found  vacant  rooms  in  a  building  on  Sum- 
mer Street,  in  which  nearly  all  the  up-stairs 
apartments  wcYe  used  by  milliners  and  dress- 
makers. I  had  no  references,  but  I  engaged  to 
pay  my  rent  monthly  in  advance;  and  having 
paid  the  first  month  I  arranged  my  rooms,  and 
put  my  sign  —  "Miss  Macgregor" —  on  my 
door,  and  down  stairs  at  the  lower  entrance. 
I  had  hired  a  dress-maker  to  go  on  with  me  from 
New  York — one  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  out  by  the  day,  and  had  often  sewed  for 
me  on  common  dresses.  She  could  fit  exceed- 
ingly well,  but  she  would  have  been  utterly 
wanting  in  the  comprehensive  ability  necessary 
to  carry  on  a  business,  and  she  made  no  preten- 
sions to  taste  about  trimming.  She  was  quite 
satisfied  to  be  hands  and  let  me  be  head,  and 
would  be  contented  with  her  weekly  wages.  In 
one  of  my  rooms  was  a  wardrobe  bedstead, 
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which,  she  and  I  were  to  occupy  together  till  I 
could  send  for  my  mother.  These  arrangements 
made,  I  sent  to  the  Transcript  an  advertisement 
setting  forth  the  claims  to  patronage  of  Miss 
Macgregor  from  New  York. 

The  evening  the  notice  appeared  I  sat  with  it 
alone  in  my  own  room — where,  until  it  was  time 
to  retire,  Miss  Granger  never  intruded.  The 
die  was  cast,  and  now  I  must  go  forward.  For 
the  first  time  a  sort  of  passionate  regret,  a  wild 
misgiving,  took  possession  of  me,  and  I  cried 
bitterly.  It  seemed  to  me  I  had  given  up  ev- 
ery thing  I  valued  in  life.  If  my  social  position, 
my  New  York  acquaintances,  had  been  all,  I 
could  have  borne  it  without  complaining ;  but  I 
had  resigned  much  more.  Two  years  before  I 
had  experienced  a  new  phase  of  emotion.  Not 
to  be  romantic,  or  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  the 
matter,  I  had  fallen  heartily,  and,  I  thought 
then,  irrevocably  in  love.  I  felt  sure,  too,  that 
Horace  Weir  had  loved  me.  There  had  been 
no  engagement  between  us,  but  when  he  Avcnt 
away  in  the  spring  of  18G0  to  study  for  three 
years  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris — he  was  to  be  a 
physician — I  think  we  had  both  felt  sure  of  each 
other's  hearts,  and  looked  forward  to  a  future 
together  almost  as  confidently  as  if  we  had  been 
betrothed. 

I  felt  that  in  giving  up  all  my  old  associations 
and  entering  upon  this  new  life  I  was  giving 
him  up  also.  If  we  had  been  engaged,  I  had 
faith  enough  in  him  to  feel  sure  that  he  would 
have  been  changed  by  no  change  of  fortune. 
But,  as  it  was,  I  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim 
on  him.  We  had  never  corresponded,  and  when 
he  came  back  he  would  not  know  Avhere  to  find 
me.  I  should  drop  out  of  his  life.  I  will  con- 
fess that  I  suffered  keenly  at  this  prospect.  I 
would  have  clung  to  him  if  I  could.  For  his 
sake  I  "would  have  clung,  if  I  could,  to  position 
and  old  associations.  But  the  simple  fact  was 
I  could  not.  If  I  had  been  willing  to  starve 
genteelly  I  was  not  willing  that  my  mother 
should,  and  there  was  no  resource  but  to  go  to 
work.  Just  then  I  took  up  a  Bible  lying  near 
me,  with  some  vague  idea  of  finding  in  it  com- 
fort or  direction,  and,  curiously  enough,  my  eyes 
fell  upon  this  passage  : 

"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward." 

I  was  just  in  the  state  of  mind  to  receive 
these  words  as  a  special  direction — a  sort  of 
omen.  I  took  them  as  meant  for  an  indication 
that  I  had  chosen  the  right  path  and  must  walk 
on  in  it.  So  I  tried  to  be  brave — to  cease  to 
think  of  Horace  Weir — to  suppress  every  repin- 
ing thought,  every  longing  for  the  old  days  of 
ease  and  luxury,  and  to  content  myself  with  the 
present,  I  trusted  that  I  should  succeed.  I 
felt  sure  I  should,  if  I  could  but  once  make  a 
beginning.  I  would  let  the  old  life  go,  and 
commence  this  new  one  bravely  I  had  used 
on  my  sign  my  middle  name,  Macgregor,  only, 
I  trusted  that  if  any  old  friends  ever  chanced 
to  read  my  advertisement  they  would  not  asso- 
ciate Miss  Macgregor,  dress-maker,  with  Helen 


Macgregor  Bryce,  their  friend  of  the  old  time. 
Perhaps  this  was  a  weakness ;  at  any  rate  it 
harmed  no  one,  and  Macgregor  was  a  more  im- 
posing name  than  Bryce  would  have  been.  To 
be  imposing,  to  be  elegant,  to  become  the  fash- 
ion, was  my  only  hope.  I  had  sold  two  dia- 
mond rings  of  considerable  value  for  money 
enough  to  start  me  fairly ;  but  if,  in  the  two 
months  to  come,  I  could  not  secure  a  paying 
run  of  custom,  I  should  have  lost  my  last 
chance. 

The  very  next  morning  a  magnificent-look- 
ing dame  walked  into  my  room,  stately  after 
the  manner  of  Boston,  with  a  certain  severe 
majesty  appropriate  to  the  hub  of  the  universe. 
She  was  followed  by  two  pretty  young  ladies. 
I  had  made  a  distinguished  toilet  that  morning, 
and  for  stateliness  it  would  go  hard  if  I  could 
not  match  her.  She  bowed  loftily.  I  bowed 
loftily  in  response,  and  offered  chairs. 

"Miss  Macgregor,  I  suppose." 

Bow  the  second  on  my  part. 

"  I  saw  your  advertisement  last  evening,  and 
came  to  talk  with  you  about  some  dresses.  Lu- 
bec  has  disappointed  me  so  many  times,  that  if 
I  could  find  some  one  equally  good  who  would 
be  punctual,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  make 
a  change." 

Bow  the  third. 

"Are  you  very  busy,  Miss  Macgregor?" 

"Not  at  all  so.  To-day  is  the  first  day  I 
have  been  open,  and  you  are  my  first  caller." 

Then  followed  a  whispered  consultation  of 
the  mamma  with  the  tallest  young  lady.  I 
knew  they  were  debating  whether  it  would  be 
safe  to  trust  a  stranger  whose  work  they  had 
never  seen,  whose  first  patrons  they  were.  I 
waited  in  apparent  unconcern,  watching  the 
customers  go  in  and  out  of  the  store  opposite. 

"You  are  sure,"  the  lady  began  again,  turn- 
ing back  to  me,  "  that  you  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  fitting  us  for  the  first  time?" 

"  I  apprehend  none,  Madam." 

"And  for  trimmings — what  fashion-books  do 
you  use  ?" 

"  None.  I  have  them  all,  but  I  invent  my 
own  styles,  for  the  most  part." 

Upon  that  the  youngest  daughter  spoke,  in 
a  pleasant,  baby-like  voice, 

"That  will  be  nice,  mamma.  We  shall  not 
be  copies  of  every  one  else." 

"It  would  be  better,"  the  elder  lady  re- 
marked, "if  we  could  try  some  more  common 
dresses  first,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  time. 
Could  you  get  two  light  silks  done  for  a  wed- 
ding reception  day  after  to-morrow?" 

"Certainly,  since,  as  I  said,  you  have  the 
fortune  to  come  first." 

"Then  will  you  fit  my  daughters  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"At  once." 

I  led  the  way  into  the  other  room,  where  Miss 
Granger  sat  waiting. 

"  White  linen  linings,  Miss  Granger,"  I  said, 
with  an  air  of  command ;  "  and  please  pin  them 
on  immediately." 
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Madam  started  at  this  with  a  gesture  of  alarm. 
"  Do  you  not  fit  them  on  yourself?"  she  ask- 
ed.   "  Even  Lubec  always  did  that." 

"By  no  means.  There  is  no  surer  way  to 
spoil  one's  power  of  adapting  a  dress  to  the  fig- 
ure. I  stand  at  a  little  distance,  and  see  that 
an  artistic  effect  is  preserved." 

By  this  time  Miss  Granger  was  pinning  on 
the  lining  over  the  slight  girlish  form  of  the  eld- 
er daughter.  She  could  fit  well,  and  they  must 
have  perceived  it.  I  gave  a  few  hints  and  di- 
rections, and  the  work  was  accomplished. 

"Will  you  leave  the  trimming  entirely  to 
me?"  I  asked,  as  the  mamma  shook  the  lus- 
trous, pearl-colored  silk  out  of  its  folds,  "or 
have  you  a  choice  ?" 

"Leave  it  her,"  I  heard  the  younger  daugh- 
ter whisper — "I  know  by  her  own  looks  she  has 
good  taste." 

So  it  was  settled  that  I  should  make  the 
dresses  as  I  chose.  No  sooner  had  they  left 
than  I  began  my  task.  I  had  only  two  seam- 
stresses engaged  besides  Miss  Granger ;  but  we 
all  worked.  A  few  other  customers  came  in, 
and  I  put  them  off  until  these  two  dresses  should 
be  finished.  When  done,  they  were  to  be  sent 
to  Mrs.  John  Sturgis,  Beacon  Street ;  and  I  felt 
that  if  they  gave  satisfaction  I  should  have  made 
as  good  a  beginning  as  I  desired.  I  trimmed 
them  so  differently  that,  though  the  silk  was  the 
same,  the  dresses  were  totally  unlike,  and  yet 
equal  in  elegance.  I  sent  them  home  the  aft- 
ernoon before  the  reception,  and  Miss  Granger 
was  kind  enough  to  go  with  them  and  try  them 
on,  though  that  was  not  at  all  in  her  province. 
She  came  back  and  reported  elegant  fits  and 
perfect  satisfaction. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Sturgis  came  for  my 
bill.  It  was  a  matter  on  which  I  had  bestowed 
some  thought.  I  had  questioned  whether  it 
would  be  the  best  policy  to  conciliate  custom 
by  the  moderation  of  my  charges,  or  to  convey 
a  sense  of  my  own  importance  by  their  extrava- 
gance. One  of  my  girls  had  formerly  worked 
for  Madame  Lubec,  who  had  stood  at  the  head 
hitherto  of  Boston  fashion.  After  a  consulta- 
tion with  her  I  had  made  out  my  bill,  charging 
perhaps  two  or  three  dollars  on  a  dress  more 
than  Lubec  would  have  done. 
Mrs.  Sturgis  ran  over  the  items. 
"You  are  a  little  higher  in  your  rates  than  is 
customary  here,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  suppose  we 
must  be  willing  to  pay  something  for  your  taste. 
My  daughters'  dresses  were  the  loveliest  in  the 
room.  Can  you  make  them  some  more  next 
week?  They  want  some  walking  dresses,  and 
I  a  dinner  dress." 

' '  Not  next  week,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  am 
more  busy  than  when  you  came  first.  I  think  I 
might  promise  for  the  week  after  next." 

I  had  decidedly  made  a  hit.  After  that  cus- 
tomers came  fast  enough ;  and  a  good  many  of 
them  spoke  of  the  dresses  Aggie  Sturgis  and  her 
sister  had  worn  at  the  wedding.  I  was  able,  in 
two  months  from  that  beginning,  to  bring  on  my 
mother,  and  to  take  for  her  a  third  room — a 


small  one  which  happened  about  that  time  to 
fall  vacant — so  that  she  could  be  as  retired  as 
she  wished.  I  completed  this  arrangement 
early  in  the  winter  of  1861,  and  for  the  two 
years  between  that  time  and  the  first  appear- 
ance of  little  "Brains"  in  my  establishment,  I 
had  been  prospering  beyond  my  hopes.  But  I 
was  not  happy.  Success  brought,  indeed,  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  satisfaction  ;  but  I  missed  sorely  the 
care-free  life  of  the  old  days,  the  liberty  to  fol- 
low my  own  tastes  and  ways,  and  I  did  miss 
Horace  Weir.  I  had  heard  of  him  incidentally. 
He  had  come  home  from  France,  and  was  now 
practicing  his  profession  in  New  York.  I  would 
have  given  much  to  know  whether  he  had  thought 
of  me,  inquired  after  me,  tried  to  trace  me  out. 
Vain  enough  it  must  have  been  if  he  had.  I 
had  given  no  clew  to  my  present  residence  to  a 
single  old  friend.  Every  one  of  them  to  the 
best  of  my  belief  had  lost  sight  of  me.  I  was 
wedded  to  a  life  very  different  from  any  of  my 
early  dreams.  I  had  been  successful,  it  is  true, 
beyond  my  expectations.  I  was  saving  money. 
I  could  make  my  mother  comfortable.  I  had 
little  to  do  with  the  laborious  details  of  my  busi- 
ness. My  task  was  to  invent  graceful  fashions 
— to  suit  colors  to  fair  faces — to  make  charming 
toilets  for  girls  living  just  such  lives  as  I  used 
to  live  once.  God  forgive  me  if  sometimes  I 
almost  hated  them — if  now  and  then  a  mad  re- 
bellious impulse  seized  me,  and  I  cursed  fate  in 
my  heart,  forgetting  that  fate  was  but  another 
name  for  Providence. 

I  had  been  in  one  of  these  murmuring  moods 
when  little  Snsan  Mory  interrupted  my  medita- 
tions with  her  fine,  small  voice.  After  she  went 
away  I  relapsed  into  it  only  partially,  and  roused 
myself  with  determination  at  last,  and  went  to 
my  mother,  to  amuse  her  with  an  account  of  my 
droll  little  visitor.  After  all,  mother  had  much 
more  to  bear  than  I.  She  had  not  even  the  di- 
version of  business.  She  must  sit  through  the 
long,  slow  days,  remembering  the  past  and  all 
its  good  gifts  and  false  promises — stung  by  its 
contrast  with  the  empty-handed  present.  How 
much  more  she  had  lost,  too!  What  was  the 
sentimental  regret  of  a  young  girl  over  a  love 
that  had  never  even  been  declared,  to  a  wife's 
sorrow  and  longing  for  the  household  tenderness 
which  had  been  hers  for  a  quarter  of  a  century? 
As  I  opened  her  door  I  reproached  myself  for 
all  my  repinings. 

I  was  glad  to  perceive  that  she  was  really  in- 
terested about  "Brains."  She  wanted  to  see 
her  on  the  morrow,  and  began  planning  about 
garments  we  could  give  her  to  make  over  for 
herself  and  her  sister. 

The  next  morning,  curious  to  see  whether  my 
small  handmaiden  had  arrived,  I  put  on  my 
dressing-gown  a  little  before  seven,  and  looked 
into  the  work-room.  I  opened  the  door  so  quiet- 
ly that  she  did  not  hear  it.  She  had  swept  the 
room  carefully,  and  now  she  stood  in  a  chair 
'  dusting  the  window  frames.  It  was  very  amus- 
ing to  see  her  grave,  womanly  patience  and  care, 
and  her  queer  expedients  to  accomplish  the  tasks 
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for  which  she  was  too  absurdly  short.  As  she 
turned  round  I  said, 

''Good-morning,  Brains." 

She  dropped  instantly  from  her  chair,  and 
made  me  her  droll  little  courtesy. 

"Yes'm,"  she  said,  cheerfully,  "I'm  come. 
I've  been  trying  to  make  it  as  clean  here  as 
usual."  And  she  glanced  at  me  interrogatively 
with  her  bright,  thoughtful  eyes,  that  looked  so 
large  and  wistful  in  her  queer,  little,  old-young 
face. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "you  have  made  it  very  nice ; 
I  think  you  will  please  me." 

When  her  morning  work  was  done  I  took  her 
in  to  see  my  mother,  and  her  verdict  was  decid- 
edly in  the  little  one's  favor.  "She'll  be  the 
best  errand-girl  you  ever  had,"  she  said  to  me 
after  Brains  had  gone  back  to  the  work-room. 

Time  went  on,  and  proved  her  right.  Through 
all  the  winter  she  was  the  most  faithful  of  little 
maidens.  Never  did  pieces  go  astray,  or  bundles 
fail  to  reach  their  destinations ;  and  she  developed 
a  remarkable  capacity  for  matching  dresses  with 
buttons  and  braid,  and  similar  trifles.  I  grew 
really  attached  to  her,  and  would  not  have  ex- 
changed her  for  any  other  messenger  of  twice 
her  years. 

Early  in  March  she  took  a  severe  cold,  and 
began  to  cough.  I  tried  to  make  her  stay  at 
home  until  she  was  better,  and  let  some  one  else 
take  her  place ;  but  she  insisted  on  coining.  She 
knew  just  my  ways,  she  said,  and  she  was  sure 
it  didn't  hurt  her.  She  was  going  to  get  better 
of  her  cold  as  soon  as  there  were  some  warm 
days.  Still  I  was  not  just  comfortable  about 
her.  I  did  not  like  the  sound  of  that  constant 
cough — the  color  on  her  cheeks  was  too  bright — 
she  was  growing,  too,  into  such  a  mere  little 
shadow. 

One  morning  when  I  entered  into  the  work- 
room I  missed  her.  Some  one  else  had  been 
sweeping  and  putting  away  things,  but  it  was  not 
in  the  accustomed  order. 

"Brains  didn't  come.  I'm  afraid  she's  worse," 
Miss  Granger  said.  They  had  all  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  calling  her  Brains — the  name  seemed  so 
appropriate — there  was  so  much  thought,  and 
care,  and  womanliness  in  such  a  little  body. 

Half  an  hour  later  there  was  a  timid  knock  on 
the  door,  and  in  came  a  girl  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before.  I  recognized  her  at  once  for  the 
ten-year-old  sister  of  my  little  errand-girl — rec- 
ognized her,  as  one  often  does,  by  some  myste- 
rious family  likeness,  which  seemed  to  vanish 
when  I  looked  at  her  more  steadily.  This  one 
was  a  real,  actual  child — large  of  her  age,  with 
full,  rosy  cheeks,  and  eyes  round  as  beads.  She 
came  straight  up  to  me,  and  delivered  her  mes- 
sage with  the  air  of  one  who  had  been  taught  it 
carefully. 

"  Sister  Susy  is  sick,  and  can't  come.  She  is 
sorry,  and  hopes  it  won't  put  you  to  much  incon- 
venience." 

It  was  just  like  "  Brains" — the  polite,  careful 
message. 

"  And  you  are  'Body?'  "  I  asked. 


"  Yes,  ma'am" — and  she  looked  as  if  she  long- 
ed to  ask  how  I  had  learned  her  home  name — 
"Yes,  ma'am;  I  am  Jane,  and  they  call  me 
Body." 

' '  Is  Susy  very  sick  ?" 

"Pretty  bad,  I  guess,  ma'am.  She  can't  sit 
up,  and  she  coughs  most  all  the  time,  and  mother 
sent  me  after  a  doctor  this  morning." 

I  asked  where  they  lived,  and  she  mentioned 
a  number  on  Pleasant  Street. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "tell  Susy  not  to  worry.  I 
shall  get  along  nicely,  and  I  will  come  to  see 
her  as  soon  as  I  can  make  time — to-night,  if  not 
before." 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

She  went  away  then.  She  had  a  lazy  sort  of 
voice,  and  spoke  lingeringly — quite  unlike  the 
quick,  characteristic  utterances  of  little  Brains. 
How  well  I  remembered  that  first  day,  and  the 
brisk  "Yes'm"  that  broke  in  upon  my  musings. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  before  I 
could  make  time  to  go  to  Pleasant  Street.  I 
found  the  Morys  living  in  the  third  story  of  a 
comfortable-looking  house.  I  went  first  into  a 
room  which  seemed  to  serve  as  a  kitchen  and 
sitting-room.  Mrs.  Mory,  a  tired-looking  woman 
who  had  been  pretty  once,  was  stirring  some- 
thing in  a  sauce-pan  over  the  fire.  She  turned 
to  greet  me,  and  invited  me  to  go  into  the  next 
room,  where  Susy  was.  It  was  a  small  bed- 
room, but  every  thing  was  neat  and  clean.  There 
lay  poor  little  Brains,  with  a  bright  flush  burn- 
ing on  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  glittering,  and  her 
poor  little  body  shaken  by  a  paroxysm  of  cough- 
ing. As  soon  as  she  could  speak  she  put  out 
her  hand. 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Macgregor;  it  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  come.  I  didn't  mean  to  give  up 
this  way,  and  disappoint  you.  And  I  suppose 
you  will  have  to  get  some  one  else.  I  thought 
first  that  perhaps  Body  could  do  my  work  for  a 
week  or  two,  until  I  got  better ;  but  I  don't  sup- 
pose she'd  answer." 

"  No,  I  fear  she  wouldn't ;  and  besides,  while 
you  are  ill  your  mother  will  need  her  at  home. 
But  I'll  keep  the  place  for  you.  I  shall  have  to 
get  some  one  else,  to  be  sure,  but  I'll  get  them 
with  the  understanding  that  you  are  to  come 
back  just  as  soon  as  you  are  able,  and  they 
must  be  ready  to  give  up  to  you  at  any  time." 

"Oh,  how  good,  how  good  you  are!"  the  poor 
little  morsel  cried,  with  kindling  eyes.  "  I  was 
so  afraid  I  should  lose  my  place  that  it  was 
worse  than  the  sickness." 

Her  gratitude  touched  me  profoundly,  for  it 
seemed  to  me,  even  then,  that  she  would  never 
get  any  better ;  and  it  was  so  hard  to  think  of 
that  poor  little  patient  life  going  out  so  early, 
quenched  in  its  dawn. 

It  brought  on  her  cough  to  talk,  so  I  did  not 
stay  with  her  long.  In  the  way  out  I  said  to 
her  mother, 

"Do  not  be  troubled  by  any  fear  of  want.  I 
shall  pay  Susy  her  wages  just  the  same  as  if  she 
were  well.  I  can  well  afford  it,  for  I  am  pros- 
pering in  my  business,  and  if  she  wants  any 
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thing  that  you  can  not  get  her  you  must  let  me 
know." 

As  I  went  out  of  the  house  I  caught  a  faint 
red  glow  of  the  March  sunset,  shooting  up  high 
enough  to  show  a  glimpse  of  its  splendor  even 
to  the  dwellers  in  brick  walls.  "Would  little 
Brains  sec  many  more  days  decline  ?  I  longed 
to  take  her  away  into  the  country,  and  give  her, 
before  she  died,  one  glimpse  of  wide-stretching 
fields,  of  sunsets,  and  sunrisings.  But  it  was 
too  late.  She  was  not  well  enough  to  be  moved, 
and  if  she  should  never  get  any  better  she  would 
see  a  light  before  long  such  as  no  sun  ever 
kindled,  breathe  airs  of  healing,  smell  flowers 
that  grow  not  on  any  earthly  soil.  Her  "coun- 
try" would  be  brighter  than  any  of  her  dreams 
— the  land  that  lies  "  very  far  oft'." 

The  next  day  I  went  to  see  her  again.  I  had 
not  thought  of  going  so  soon,  but  a  spell  seemed 
to  draw  me.  It  Avas  reward  enough  to  see  her 
poor  little  face  brighten,  and  her  eyes  grow 
eager  with  welcome  when  I  went  in.  But  she 
was  no  better.  She  never  would  be,  I  thought. 
I  asked  her  mother  what  the  doctor  said,  and 
she  answered  me,  with  a  burst  of  sobbing, 

"I  don't  think  he  has  much  hope  of  her. 
lie  says  her  lungs  arc  very  much  inflamed.  He 
thinks  it  might  have  been  better  if  she  had  staid 
at  home  when  she  first  got  her  cold,  but  I 
couldn't  keep  her.  She  was  such  an  ambitious 
child.  Oh,  ma'am,  if  God  takes  her  how  shall 
I  bear  it?  Since  her  father  left  me,  little  as 
she  is,  she's  been  what  I  depended  on." 

I  could  well  understand  it.  The  girl  had  one 
of  those  natures  on  which  weaker  ones  rest  in- 
stinctively. She  was  thoroughly  reliable,  with 
a  courage,  a  patient  hope,  a  quiet  strength,  ut- 
terly out  of  proportion  to  her  tiny  frame.  I 
could  not  say  any  thing  to  console  her  poor  mo- 
ther, for  I  knew  too  well  what  she  was  losing, 
and  it  seems  so  idle  to  talk  about  heavenly  con- 
solations to  ears  deaf  with  misery.  The  soul  is 
so  seldom  ready  to  accept  them  until  after  the 
blow  has  fallen,  and  God  himself  speaks  to  the 
stricken  one  through  the  darkness  of  desolation. 
I  could  only  say, 

"  We  need  not  quite  give  up  hope  vet,  and 
we  ought  to  think  of  her  now — of  making  her  as 
comfortable  as  we  can." 

Then  I  went  out  again  into  the  March  twi- 
light. 

Every  night  after  that  found  me  at  Pleasant 
Street.  I  could  not  stay  away.  Besides  all 
my  interest  in  her  an  unaccountable  impression 
took  possession  of  me  that  she  was  in  some  wise 
associated  with  my  own  fate.  I  was  going,  so 
it  seemed  to  me,  straight  toward  my  destiny — a 
destiny  in  some  dim,  undreamed  of  way  con- 
nected with  "  Brains"  and  her  little  room. 

I  have  said  that  from  the  first  I  had  not  much 
hope  of  her.  My  hope  lessened  every  day. 
She  would  never  come  back  to  the  place  I  had 
engaged  another  to  fill  till  she  got  well.  I 
should  never  watch  again  her  tidy  little  ways, 
or  be  amused  at  her  quaint  womanliness.  I 
had  not  thought  it  was  in  me  to  care  for  her  so 


much,  but  my  heart  grew  heavy  as  I  saw  her 
fading  away.  She  suffered  terribly  with  her 
racking  cough,  and  the  constant  wearing  pain 
in  her  side  and  c*hest ;  but  she  did  not  lose  her 
bright  cheerfulness.  For  a  long  time,  too,  she 
continued  to  make  light  of  her  illness,  and  tell 
me  that  in  a  little  while  she  should  be  back 
doing  my  errands  as  of  old. 

The  first  time  she  said  any  thing  else  was  one 
April  night.  I  went  to  her  a  little  later  than 
usual,  and  found  the  doctor  with  her.  I  had 
never  seen  him  before,  this  Dr.  John  Sargent. 
His  name  seemed  somehow  strangely  familiar, 
though  I  could  not  recall  at  the  moment  where 
I  had  heard  it.  lie  was  bending  over  poor  lit- 
tle Brains  when  I  went  in,  but  he  raised  his 
head  and  met  my  eyes  with  his  own,  so  kind,  so 
pitiful,  so  serious,  that  I  felt  drawn  toward  him 
at  once.    The  child  put  out  her  hand. 

"  You'll  have  to  keep  her,  Miss  Macgregor," 
she  said,  with  a  sad  smile. 

I  did  not  think  at  first  who  she  meant,  and  I 
asked  her. 

"The  girl  that  took  my  place,  you  know. 
I've  been  asking  Dr.  Sargent,  and  he  doesn't 
think  I'll  ever  be  able  to  go  back  any  more.'' 

She  was  so  calm  that  for  very  shame  I  tried 
to  be  calm  also,  but  the  tears  would  come,  and 
I  went  out  into  the  next  room  without  speak- 
ing.    Soon  Dr.  Sargent  joined  me. 

"It  is  very  sad,"  he  said.  "I  have  seldom 
been  so  much  interested  in  a  case.  Such  a 
bright,  patient  little  thing  as  she  is,  and  so  won- 
derfully womanly  !  She  asked  me  herself,  to- 
night, if  there  was  any  hope,  and  I  had  to  tell 
her.    You  see  how  she  bears  it.'' 

After  he  had  gone  I  went  back  to  little  Susy. 
I  had  brought  her  a  bunch  of  violets,  which  I 
saw  in  a  shop  window  as  I  came  along,  and  her 
very  pleasure  in  them  made  my  heart  ache. 
1  low  she  loved  all  beautiful  things  !  How  much 
she  was  capable  of  enjoying,  and  how  little  she 
had  had  to  enjoy  in  this  world,  poor  child  ! 
And  now  she  was  going! 

I  think  she  guessed  my  thought,  for  she  touched 
my  hand  with  a  timid,  caressing  motion,  and 
said,  very  softly, 

"There  will  be  brighter  flowers  there,  Miss 
Macgregor.  It  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive,  you  know.  It  is  well  for 
me  j  only  it  will  be  so  hard  for  mother  and  Jane. 
But  their  Father  will  take  care  of  them.  You 
know  what  it  soys  about  the  widow  and  the  fa- 
therless." 

How  unconsciously  she  reproved  my  lack  of 
faith  !  I  bent  over  her,  and  pressed  my  lips  to 
the  little  check  where  the  hectic  burned.  How 
many  times  I  had  doubted  God,  and  what  faith 
she  had !  She  seemed  to  infuse  into  my  soul 
new  strength.  As  I  went  through  the  other 
room  to  go  home  I  found  Mrs.  Mory  Crying  very 
stilly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  her  sick  child,  in  a 
quiet,  dreary  way,  inexpressibly  pitiful.  1'oor 
Body  was  kneeling  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
mother's  lap,  fairly  shaken  by  the  violence  of  her 
suppressed  sobbing.    I  only  said,  as  I  went  by, 
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1 '  Don't  grieve  her  by  weeping.  She  has  been 
telling  me  that  God  will  take  care  of  you." 

When  I  reached  home  I  sat  down  and  tried 
to  think  what  I  had  known  before  about  Dr. 
Sargent.  It  carried  me  back  to  Horace  Weir. 
John  Sargent  was  his  friend,  I  remembered — a 
classmate,  and  the  fidus  Achates  of  his  early  man- 
hood. Did  they  occupy  such  a  relation  still,  I 
wondered.  Would  I  be  mentioned  between 
them?  But  no,  Dr.  Sargent  knew  of  me  only 
as  Miss  Macgregor,  the  fashionable  dress-maker 
for  whom  little  Brains  had  worked.  He  would 
never  associate  me  with  Helen  Bryce,  even  if 
Weir  had  once  made  that  name  familiar  to  him. 
What  was  there  to  arouse  such  tumult  of  hope 
and  memory  in  my  heart?  I  remembered  lit- 
tle Susy,  and  the  world  where  she  was  going, 
and  tried  to  grow  calm. 

For  a  fortnight  after  that  she  failed  fast.  Of 
course  I  went  to  see  her  every  day,  and  it  car- 
ried me  strangely  near  to  the  eternal  world 
whither  her  footsteps  tended.  You  can  not 
think  what  a  change  it  seemed  to  come  back  to 
the  thoroughly  earthly  atmosphere  of  my  fash- 
ionable establishment — to  see  the  bright-hued 
silks,  and  laces  white  and  dainty  as  hoar-frost 
— to  hear  the  perpetual  talk  about  what  was 
stylish  and  what  was  becoming,  and  be  compli- 
mented about  my  invention,  my  charming  taste. 
It  was  like  turning  back  to  earth  from  the  gate 
of  Heaven. 

At  length  there  came  a  day — it  was  toward 
the  last  of  April — when  I  went  earlier  than  usu- 
al to  see  little  Brains.  She  had  been  so  weak 
the  day  before  that  I  felt  anxious.  I  carried 
her  the  first  May  flowers  I  had  seen.  The  lit- 
tle creature  had  a  sort  of  passionate  fondness  for 
flowers  not  unusual  in  such  an  organization. 
She  loved  and  cherished  them  as  if  they  were 
of  her  own  kindred. 

When  I  went  in  I  saw  Dr.  Sargent  was  in 
the  room,  and  with  him,  his  back  toward  the 
door,  another  gentleman.  The  Doctor  heard 
my  footsteps  and  came  out. 

"A  friend  of  mine  is  there,"  he  said;  uDr. 
Weir,  from  New  York.  He  came  on  to  visit 
me,  and  I  brought  him  to  see  the  child.  There 
is  no  hope,  of  course ;  but  he  might  think  of 
something  to  relieve  her  that  I  did  not." 

I  felt  my  face  turning  crimson  under  his 
searching  glance.  But  neither  he  nor  I  made 
any  comment.  As  soon  as  I  felt  sufficiently 
mistress  of  myself  I  went  into  the  room.  Calm- 
ness stole  like  balm  over  my  spirit  as  I  crossed 
its  threshold.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  waiting  angels.  I  met  Horace  Weir's 
eyes,  but  I  scarcely  knew  it  as  I  went  up  to 
Susy,  and  saw  the  strange,  seraphic  light  which 
made  her  little  wan  face  seem  as  the  face  of  an 
angel.  I  gave  her  the  flowers,  and  she  took  them 
and  my  hand  together  into  her  clinging  hold. 

"  Dear,  kind  Miss  Macgregor,"  she  said,  fond- 
ly; "you  won't  have  to  bring  me  any  more 
flowers.  I  am  going  where  they  blow  all  the 
time.  What  should  I  have  done  without  you  ? 
How  thankful  I  am  that  I  went  to  your  shop !" 
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"  But  if  you  hadn't  come  there,  perhaps  you 
would  have  lived,"  I  said,  as  well  as  I  could 
for  the  sobs  which  were  choking  me.  She 
thought  a  moment,  then  she  shook  her  head. 

1  'No,  I  should  not  have  outlived  God's  time; 
and  you  have  made  me  so  much  happier.  If  I 
can  pray  for  any  thing  after  I  die,  I  shall  ask 
Him,  when  I  get  to  his  feet,  to  bless  you  for 
evermore.  Can  you  stay  with  me  a  little 
while  ?" 

I  took  off  my  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  sat 
down  at  her  bedside.  Dr.  Sargent  came  up  to 
bid  her  good-night. 

"I  must  go  now,"  he  said,  "but  I  will  come 
very  early  in  the  morning.  Will  you  stay  a 
while,  Weir,  in  case  any  thing  should  be  want- 
ed?" 

"Certainly,"  answered  a  voice,  every  tone  of 
which  I  knew  well. 

Little  Brains  looked  up  with  such  a  bright 
smile — 

"How  kind  every  one  is,"  she  said.  " How 
kind  you've  always  been,  Dr.  Sargent.  Good- 
by!" 

Moved  by  some  sudden  impulse  of  tenderness, 
Dr.  Sargent  bent  over  and  kissed  the  little  wist- 
ful face  of  the  child  he  had  tended  so  long  and 
patiently.  Next  time  he  sees  her  it  will  be  after 
he  too  has  gone  over  the  river.  He  will  not  be 
sorry  then  that  he  "  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these,"  Christ's  little  ones. 

Weir  sat  down  in  the  outer  room.  I  staid 
by  Susy.  Her  mother  came  in  and  out  rest- 
lessly, with  white  face,  and  eyes  full  of  anguish 
and  longing.  Body  had  cried  herself  into  a 
state  of  exhaustion,  and  she  sat  on  the  floor, 
her  head  in  a  chair,  sleeping  heavily.  Shall  I 
ever  forget  the  glimpse  I  had  that  night  into  the 
heart  of  that  dying  child?  Holding  that  little 
hand,  looking  into  those  eyes  so  full  of  mean- 
ing, and  so  soon  to  close  forever,  I  drew  nearer 
than  I  ever  had  before  to  the  mysteries  of  death 
and  of  life.  It  was  midnight,  I  think,  when  a 
sudden  light  illumined  all  her  face,  and  as  if  in 
answer  to  a  call  we  did  not  hear  she  said, 

"  I  am  ready." 

Her  mother  clung  to  her  in  a  passion  of  tears 
and  prayers.  Her  sister,  wide  awake  now,  was 
sobbing  at  her  side.  She  kissed  them  both 
fondly. 

"God  loves  you,"  she  said. 

Then  she  looked  at  me  with  wistful  eyes.  I 
bent  down  and  kissed  her,  my  tears  falling  fast 
on  her  white  face. 

"  God  loves  you,  too,"  she  said  ;  and  then,  a 
moment  after,  she  spoke  again,  as  if  that  voice 
we  could  not  hear  were  once  more  calling: 

"All  ready." 

Then  she  turned  her  face,  with  that  last  smile 
on  it,  to  the  wall,  and  went  home. 

An  hour  afterward  she  lay,  as  we  had  robed 
her,  in  white  garments,  with  shut  eyes,  and  a 
look  so  calm  and  sweet  upon  her  face  you  would 
have  thought  her  sleeping.  I  had  to  go  then. 
I  knew  my  mother  was  waiting  for  me  anx- 
iously. 
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"May  God  comfort  you,"  I  said,  going  up  to 
Mrs.  Mory  to  bid  her  good-night.  She  did  not 
turn  her  eyes  away  from  the  dead  face  on  the 
pillows. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  dreamily,  "she  said 
God  loved  us." 

As  I  went  down  the  stairs  Weir  followed  me. 
When  we  were  in  the  street  he  drew  my  hand 
through  his  arm,  and  spoke  to  me  for  the  first 
time. 

"Helen,  that  dead  child  has  given  us  to  each 
other.  But  for  her  should  I  ever  have  found 
you  ?  Sargent  knew  how  vain  all  my  inquiries 
for  you,  since  I  came  back,  had  been.  He  had 
seen  a  photograph  of  you  which  I  carried — per- 
haps you  have  forgotten  it — across  the  sea  with 
me.  He  felt  pretty  sure  that  he  recognized  you 
from  it  the  first  time  he  saw  you  ;  and  he  knew, 
besides,  that  Macgregor  was  your  middle  name. 
So  last  week  he  wrote  to  me,  and  I  came  on  to 
find  you  out." 

We  buried  poor  little  Brains,  two  days  after 
that,  in  the  cemetery  at  Forest  Hills,  under  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock.  You  will  see  her  tomb- 
stone if  you  go  there — a  little  white  cross,  on 
which  there  is  no  word  save  "  Susy." 

We  left  her  there  on  the  last  day  of  April, 
under  a  sunshine  bright  as  June.  We  put  white 
flowers  round  the  little  white  face,  and  into  the 
hands  that  would  never  be  tired  any  more.  And 
on  the  sod  piled  above  her  grave  we  left  sweet 
blossoms  to  lie  there  and  give  forth  their  sweet- 
ness, and  then  die  as  she  had  died. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  before  I  gave  up  my 
business  to  a  successor  and  married  Dr.  Weir,  i 
We  have  been  together  for  more  than  a  year,  en- 
joying a  happiness  that  sometimes  seems  to  me 
too  blessed  to  last.  But  we  try  to  sanctify  it  by 
making  ourselves  ministers  of  God's  bounty  to 
His  children.  What  we  do  for  Mrs.  Mory  and 
Jane  is  no  charity,  for  we  consider  them  a  be- 
quest from  little  Brains,  at  whose  bedside  we 
found  each  other  anew. 

HUGH  MILLER  AND  GEOLOGY. 

THE  latest  born  and  not  the  least  interesting 
among  the  natural  sciences  is  Geology.  It 
belongs  to  the  present  century,  almost  to  the 
present  generation.  When  the  first  develop- 
ments in  this  science  were  made  public  the 
believers  in  Revelation  experienced  no  small 
alarm ;  even  the  defenders  of  the  Faith,  regard- 
ing the  stranger  as  an  invention  of  the  enemy, 
cautiously  advised  the  avoidance  of  so  novel  and 
dangerous  a  study.  But  truth,  though  slow  in 
its  first  movements,  and  opposed  by  preconceived 
opinions,  never  fails  in  the  end  to  triumph  over 
prejudice.  Religious  toleration  and  the  advances 
made  in  political  economy  are  marked  evidences 
of  the  moral  power  of  truth,  and  that  its  progress 
admits  of  no  reflux. 

Among  the  first  who  successfully  defended 
the  harmony  between  Geology  and  Sacred  His- 
tory was  Buckland,  of  Oxford.  "No  reasona- 
ble man  can  doubt,"  says  the  Doctor,  "that  all 


the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  derive  their 
origin  from  God ;  and  no  one  who  believes  the 
Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God  has  cause  to  fear 
any  discrepancy  between  this,  His  word,  and  the 
results  of  any  discoveries  respecting  the  nature 
of  His  works."  Other  writers  have  maintained 
the  same  argument.  To  the  lamented  Hugh 
Miller,  however,  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
demonstrated  beyond  a  peradventure  that  the 
history  of  the  world,  written  by  the  hand  of  God 
on  the  rocks  and  in  the  everlasting  hills,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  inspired  narrative  of 
the  servant  of  the  Lord.  Chalmers  and  Pyc 
Smith  exhibit  the  Creation  recorded  in  Genesis 
as  an  event  which  took  place  about  six  thou- 
sand years  ago ;  both  describe  it  as  begun  and 
completed  in  six  natural  days ;  and  both  repre- 
sent it  as  cut  off  from  a  previously  existing  cre- 
ation by  a  chaotic  period  of  death  and  darkness. 
That  is,  the  creation  of  matter  took  place  "in 
the  beginning,"  long  antecedent  to  the  six  days 
of  labor.  This  view  is  generally  founded  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  is 
an  introduction  to  the  Bible.  Late  develop- 
ments, however,  in  Hebrew  scholarship  render 
it  probable  that  Moses,  in  writing  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  was  assisted  by  archaic  records,  oral 
or  written,*  which  accounts  for  there  being  two 
histories  of  Creation  and  two  of  the  Flood.  The 
arrangement  of  the  first  verse,  therefore,  can 
not  be  relied  upon  to  sustain  the  position,  while 
geological  investigations  prove  that  from  the  be- 
ginning until  the  creation  of  man  there  was  a 
regular  sytematic  progress  in  the  formation  of 
the  globe.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  chaotic 
period,  and  no  such  theory  is  suited  to  the  "pres- 
ent state  of  geological  knowledge." 

The  word  "y6m,"  translated  "day,"  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  may  with  propriety  bo 
rendered  period  of  time,  and  does  convey  that 
idea  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter. 
It  may  be  safely  assumed,  therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  of  geology,  that  the  days  of 
creation  were  periods  of  great  duration.  Of 
three  of  these  periods,  viz.  :  (1.)  when  "light 
was;"  (2.)  when  the  firmament  was  made;  (4.) 
when  the  heavenly  bodies  appeared,  of  course 
no  record  is  found  in  the  rocks.  For  the  other 
three,  viz.:  (3.)  the  period  of  plants;  (5.)  the 
period  of  amphibia;  (G.)the  period  of  mammalia, 
Hugh  Miller  has  accounted  in  a  manner  not 
less  satisfactory  to  reason  than  to  Revelation. 
And  of  the  whole  six  he  has  given  a  panoramic 
view  in  the  "  Vision  of  Creation,"  as  it  appear- 
ed to  Moses  in  the  "open  vision,"  in  language 
unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  sublimity  in  the 
pages  of  science.  Jeremy  Taylor  has  been  aptly 
styled  the  Shakspeare  of  theology;  Hugh.  Miller, 
with  equal  truth,  might  be  called  the  Milton  of 
science.  "  He  did  for  geology  what  Burns  had 
done  for  the  songs  of  Scotland."  He  was  in- 
deed, as  his  beautiful  motto  declares,  "  in  league 
with  the  stones  of  the  field"  for  the  cause  of 
truth.  Upon  the  basis  of  it  Revelation  and  sci- 
ence are  reconciled ;  and,  as  prophesied  by  Buck- 
*  Rawlinson's  Evidences,  chapter  ii. 
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land,  "geology  and  religion  are  found  potent 
and  consistent  auxiliaries,  exalting  our  convic- 
tion of  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
the  Creator." 

The  last  and  the  finest  work  which  Hugh  Mil- 
ler produced  is  the  "Testimony  of  the  Rocks." 
t  Hardly  had  his  pen  traced  the  concluding  lines 
of  that  noble  effort  of  genius — the  much-loved 
and  crowning  labor  of  his  life,  upon  which  he  had 
"  put  out  all  his  strength,"  and  worked  with  the 
"  topmost  pitch  of  intensity" — when  the  over- 
wrought brain  gave  out. 

Years  have  passed  away  since  the  event  to 
which  we  have  alluded  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
scientific  world.  The  memory,  however,  of 
Hugh  Miller's  death  is  still  fresh,  and  there  is 
no  need  that  we  should  enlarge  upon  so  sad  a 
theme.  Our  purpose  is,  aided  by  the  "Testi- 
mony of  the  Rocks"  and  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, to  give  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the 
science  to  which  Miller  devoted  his  best  ener- 
gies, and  which  he  so  nobly  adorned. 

Geology  is  divided  into  two  departments — 
Systematic  and  Descriptive.  The  former  treats 
upon  the  structure  of  the  earth — how  it 

"  rose  out  of  chaos:" 

the  latter,  of  the  details  of  that  structure,  mani- 
fested in  the  kind,  character,  and  position  of 
the  constituent  matter ;  also  of  organic  remains. 

At  the  beginning  the  earth  was  composed  of 
a  burning,  molten  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a 
dense  atmosphere  of  great  extent,  saturated 
with  vapor  and  gas.  As  the  heat  from  the  nu- 
cleus was  radiated  into  space,  and  the  surface 
cooled,  the  minerals  which  are  fused  with  most 
difficulty — such  as  alumina,  silica,  and  mica — 
formed  a  crust,  which  gradually  increased  in 
thickness,  and  separated  the  atmosphere  from 
the  burning  mass.  The  vapor  contained  in  the 
latter  became  condensed,  and  the  globe  was 
encircled  by  a  hot  sea  of  moderate  depth,  hold- 
ing in  solution  immense  quantities  of  minerals 
and  chemical  elements.  These  were  slowly  de- 
posited as  the  heat  diminished.  From  time  to 
time  the  crust  would  give  away  in  places,  when 
whole  oceans  of  water  would  be  precipitated  into 
the  molten  nucleus,  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  steam  generated,  the  expansive  force  of  which 
would  burst  through  the  encircling  barrier,  car- 
rying up  floods  of  liquid  rock  to  overflow  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  when  dissolved  by  the 
water  to  be  deposited  again  in  various  strata. 
By  these  operations,  in  process  of  time  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  became  greatly  altered.  Con- 
tinents were  upheaved  by  internal  convulsions, 
and  the  waters  collected  into  the  valleys  formed 
lakes  and  seas.  It  was  a  long  time,  however, 
before  the  earth  attained  a  definite  arrange- 
ment. Ages  passed  away  ere  it  was  fit  for 
plants  and  animals,  and  ages  still  before  it  was 
suited  for  the  habitation  of  man.  Repeated 
deluges,  violent  earthquakes,  varied  its  aspect 
and  sometimes  almost  reduced  it  to  chaos.  The 
birth  of  a  world  is  not  in  a  day.  What  scenes 
the  earth  must  have  passed  through  can  with 
difficulty  be  imagined,  or  in  what  grand  and  | 
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varied  forms  nature  must  have  exhibited  itself. 
At  last  the  work  was  finished.  The  lofty  mount- 
ains and  the  low  savannas  assumed  the  relative 
positions  marked  out  for  them,  and  the  rivers 
returned  to  the  seas  whence  they  came.  The 
internal  fires  were  restrained,  and  only  by  vol- 
canic eruptions  at  intervals  gave  notice  of  their 
existence. 

Such  was  the  mode  in  which  the  earth  was 
formed  and  adapted  for  the  abode  of  man.  No 
material  changes  have  taken  place  in  its  form 
or  surface  since  he  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
That  the  centre  is  still  in  a  state  of  ignition  is 
proven  by  the  experiments  made  in  the  Artesian 
wells  near  Paris  and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  as- 
certained that  at  about  sixty  feet  beneath  the 
surface  the  temperature  is  unvaried  by  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  and  that  beyond  that 
point  the  heat  increases  at  an  average  of  one 
degree  for  fifty-four  feet ;  so  that  at  a  depth  of 
twenty-one  miles  the  hardest  rocks  would  be  in 
a  state  of  fusion.  The  surface,  however,  is  un- 
influenced by  the  action  of  the  internal  fires, 
except  in  cases  of  earthquake  or  volcanic  erup- 
tion. The  heat  which  the  earth  now  receives, 
and  which  renders  it  habitable,  proceeds  from 
the  sun  and  the  stars — the  latter  contributing 
no  small  amount. 

The  details  of  the  general  creation  thus  con- 
cisely described,  form  the  second  department, 
or  Descriptive  Geology. 

This  branch  of  the  science  is  arranged  in  two 
divisions,  viz.,  the  Plutonic  or  Igneous  formation, 
which  is  abnormal,  and  had  its  origin  through 
fire  ;  and  the  Aqueous  formation,  which  is  nor- 
mal or  stratified,  and  resulted  from  the  action 
of  water. 

The  first  of  these  formations  is  composed  of 
those  portions  of  the  molten  mass  which  were 
upheaved  by  the  convulsions  of  nature,  and  re- 
mained in  that  state  unchanged  by  the  influ- 
ence of  water.  They  are  known  as  massive 
rocks,  and  are  always  unstratified,  destitute  of 
fossils,  and  more  uniform  in  their  character  than 
the  rocks  of  the  aqueous  formation. 

Sometimes  veins  of  metal  are  found  to  have 
been  protruded  through  them  when  the  mass 
was  in  a  partially  fused  state,  and  drusic  cavi- 
ties, or  geodes — cavities  in  the  rock  lined  with 
crystals — exhibit  themselves.  The  massive  rocks 
are  distinct  in  their  entire  formation ;  no  other 
rocks  are  ever  found  under  them,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  where  the  Plutonic  rock  evidently 
overflowed  the  aqueous  strata.  Great  boulders 
are  now  and  then  discovered  in  parts  of  the 
world  where  geologists  affirm  there  is  nothing 
that  resembles  them  in  character.  Deluges, 
which  frequently  passed  over  the  earth,  un- 
doubtedly brought  these  fragments  of  massive 
rock  from  their  distant  homes.  Evidences  now 
exist  of  boulders  having  been  transported  from 
the  northern  regions  by  the  icebergs  which  an- 
nually leave  the  shores  of  Greenland. 

Five  groups  compose  the  Plutonic  rocks :  viz., 
the  granite  and  its  varieties;  the  greenstone, 
sometimes  called  the  trap  formation,  including 
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serpentine  ;  the  porphyry,  the  basalt,  and  the 
volcanic  rock,  or  lava  and  scoria.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  character  of  these  rocks  would  in- 
volve the  science  of  mineralogy.  Most  of  them 
are  compound — quartz,  mica,  and  feldspar  be- 
ing the  principal  constituents.  Other  elements, 
however,  enter  into  some  of  them,  and  they  all 
differ  in  various  respects.  No  rocks  equal  them 
for  hardness  and  durability ;  and  the  soil  de- 
rived from  their  disintegration  is  generally  ex- 
cellent for  agricultural  purposes.  The  neigh- 
borhood of  volcanoes,  where  the  lava  has  com- 
bined with  the  soil,  often  exhibits  a  most  lux- 
uriant vegetation.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Ve- 
suvius the  land  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces the  vine  from  which  is  made  the  Lachry- 
mal Christi,  the  celebrated  Italian  wine,  which 
some  suppose  to  be  similar  to  the  old  Faler- 
nian  so  much  lauded  by  Horace. 

The  second  division  of  Descriptive  Geology 
contains  the  aqueous  or  stratified  formations.  I 
They  extend  back  to  the  remotest  period,  and 
are  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  by  fossil  re- 
mains of  organic  life  which  record  the  phys- 
ical progress  of  the  world  through  unnum- 
bered ages.  "  Geologists  agree,"  >ays  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, "  that  the  vast  geological  scale  naturally 
divides  into  three  great  parts.  The  master  di-  , 
visions,  in  each  of  which  we  find  a  type  of  life 
so  unlike  that  of  the  others,  that  even  the  un- 
practiccd  eye  can  detect  the  ditference,  are  sim- 
ply three- — the  l'alaiozoic,  or  oldest  fossiliferous 
division;  the  secondary  (Mesozoic),  or  middle 
fossiliferous  division;  the  tertiary  (Kainozoic),  j 
or  latest  fossiliferous  division."  These  division! 
comprehend  live  classes,  which  are  again  subdi- 
vided into  formations  and  groups. 

The  first  class  comprises  the  primitive  rocks. 
Resulting  from  the  combined  action  of  fire  ami 
water,  at  the  time  the  crust  of  the  earth  was 
formed,  they  are  also  termed  metamorphic,  or 
altered  rocks.  They  include  the  different  varie- 
ties of  slate,  gneiss,  and  primitive  limestone,  and, 
ffidelj  distributed,  they  often  form  part  of  many 
mountain  ranges.  Slate,  the  first  of  these,  com- 
posed the  earliest  shell  of  the  earth,  and  under- 
lies, frequently  at  a  great  depth,  all  the  aqueous 
formations.  Massive  rocks  often  pierce  through 
ir,  and  exhibit  veins  of  ore,  which — especially  in 
Scotland — are  mined  to  advantage.  It  is  of 
various  qualities,  evincing  the  action  of  heat 
and  water  in  its  formation.  Where  the  former 
prevailed  the  fossils  are  almost  entirely  obliter- 
ated. In  some  cases,  the  slate  being  crystal- 
line, there  are  none. 

Gneiss,  an  arbitrary  name  given  by  miners, 
differs  from  granite  only  in  being  stratified. 
No  doubt  it  was  granite  originally,  thrown  up 
from  the  centre  of  the  globe  and  disintegrated 
by  water,  when  it  became  gradually  deposited 
in  -strata  upon  the  slate. 

The  last  of  these  rocks  is  limestone,  the  finest 
specimen  of  which  is  found  in  the  quarries  of 
Paros  and  Pentelicus,  whence  the  ancients  de- 
rived the  pure  statuary  marble,  in  which  the 
genius  of  Greek  art  has  been  so  nobly  perpetu- 


ated. Of  this  stone  were  made  the  Apollo  and 
the  Hercules  of  the  Vatican,  works  so  "express 
and  admirable"  that  the  pen  of  Winckelmann 
can  alone  interpret  them.  Out  of  this  stone 
also  was  carved  the  Laocoon,  which  Lessing  has 
so  inimitably  described.    And  in  this  stone 

u  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world," 

the  Venus  de  Medicis,  rich  with 

uThe  mingled  beauties  of  exulting  Greece." 
The  second  class,  containing  the  Transition, 
rocks,  is  subdivided  into  two  groups,  the  Silu- 
rian and  the  Carboniferous.  The  former,  so 
called  from  its  prevalence  in  Wales — Siluria  be- 
ing the  ancient  name  of  that  country — possesses 
only  graywacke,  a  fine  sandstone,  associated 
Wren  lime  and  magnesia.  The  Silurian  abounds 
in  fossils,  principally  polypi,  which  form  the 
coral  reefs,  trilobites,  and  other  small  shells.  A 
few  fishes  and  some  plants  arc  also  found  in  this 
group;  but  its  peculiar  treasure  is  the  trilobite. 

The  other  group,  the  carboniferous  or  coal 
formation,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the 
geological  scale,  and  the  one  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  present  interests  of  man. 
Its  first  member  is  the  Devonian  or  old  red 
sandstone,  ham  the  examination  of  which  Mr. 
Miller  derived  a  distinguished  name,  and  the 
science  of  geology  an  equivalent  advantage. 
This  stone,  a  coarse  conglomerate,  made  up  of 
the  fragments  of  older  rocks,  bound  together  by 
silica  or  sand,  is  of  a  red  color  and  attains  the 
thickness  of  three  thousand  feet,  and  sometimes 
constitutes  mountains  of  itself,  as  the  Hart/,  in 
Germany.  It  overlies  the  graywacke  and  sus- 
tains the  c.al.  Fossil  fish  and  shells  are  abund- 
ant in  it,  but  few  plants  appear.  Next  ft  Hows 
the  coal.  "What  distinguished  this  period," 
says  Miller,  "  was  its  gorgeous  flora.  It  was 
emphatically  the  period  of  plants — of  herbs  yield- 
ing seed  after  their  kind.  The  youth  of  the 
earth  was  peculiarly  an  umbrageous  youth,  a 
youth  of  dark  and  tangled  forests,  of  stately 
araucarians  and  tall  tree  ferns."  It  has  been 
determined  that  forests  of  the  greatest  density 
must  have  existed  in  the  large  basins  in  which 
the  coal  is  principally  found.  These  forests, 
overthrown  by  some  fearful  convulsion,  were 
calcined  under  enormous  pressure.  Hence  the 
coal  is  of  various  qualities,  according  to  the 
amount  of  heat  and  pressure  to  which  it  was 
subjected.  Entire  calcination  produced  anthra- 
cite, or  nearly  pure  carbon,  the  gas  being  mostly 
consumed ;  partial  calcination,  bituminous  coal, 
the  hydrogen  gas  being  retained  ;  imperfect  cal- 
cination, the  brown  coal.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  microscopic  examinations  of  the  car- 
bonized ferns  show  that  they  were  not  influenced 
by  a  variety  of  seasons,  but  grew  with  an  un- 
checked growth.  In  connection  with  this  point 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  now  in  the 
third  day,  the  period  which  preceded  the  appear- 
ance of  the  heavenly  bodies.  A  dense  vapor 
then  surrounded  the  earth  and  intercepted  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  heat  therefore  which 
stimulated  vegetation  was  radiated  through  the 
crust  of  the  earth  from  the  internal  fires,  and  as 
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"  it  was  continuous  in  its  action,  so  vegetation 
was  continuous  in  its  growth. 

Among  the  coal,  especially  the  brown  variety, 
vestiges  of  plants  and  leaves  are  discovered. 
Whole  trees  even  may  be  seen  in  various  states 
of  carbonization,  and  in  many  different  shapes, 
evincing  the  numerous  and  singular  actions  they 
must  have  undergone. 

The  beds  of  coal,  which  sometimes  lie  quite 
deep,  and  in  some  places  crop  out,  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  one  to  forty  feet,  and  are  mingled 
with  mountain  limestone,  coal-sandstone,  and 
clay.  The  coal  measures,  as  they  are  called, 
exist  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Russia  has 
very  little  coal,  and  that  is  of  an  inferior  quality  ; 
England  possesses  a  great  quantity,  mostly  bitu- 
minous, however ;  while  in  North  America  the 
coal  measures  extend  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Van- 
couver's Island,  comprehending  all  descriptions, 
from  the  inflammable  cannel  to  the  hardest  Le- 
high. The  mountain  limestone  which  accom- 
panies the  coal  often  contains  iron  ore  of  great 
value.  In  smelting  the  latter  this  stone  is  used 
to  form  a  flux,  and  also  to  crust  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  metal  with  schlag  to  preserve  it  from 
the  oxydizing  effect  of  the  atmosphere.  Organic 
remains  are  numerous  in  this  stratum,  especially 
fish.  Some  of  these  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
very  high  organization,  and  were  perhaps  allied 
to  amphibia;  they  have  no  representatives  in 
the  present  age.  Fossil  trees  and  plants  are 
likewise  found  in  a  great  variety,  and  to  a  great 
extent,  and  afford  the  ancient  botanist  no  small 
pleasure.  The  latter  know  nearly  as  much 
about  extinct  plants  and  trees  as  their  brethren 
do  of  those  now  existent.  By  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  they  are  enabled  to  divide  them  up 
according  to  their  respective  groups,  classes,  or- 
ders, genera,  and  species,  following  the  artificial 
system  of  Linnaeus,  and  finding  it  as  applicable 
to  fossil  as  to  living  flora.  Coal,  when  carefully 
heated  to  redness  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  will 
exhibit,  under  the  glass,  the  character  of  the 
wood  from  which  it  was  formed.  Leaves,  too, 
have  been  brought  to  light,  and  their  nervation 
and  indentation  as  certainly  proven  as  if  they 
had  left  the  tree  but  yesterday  instead  of  myri- 
ads of  years  "before  Noah  was  a  sailor." 

Much  interest  attaches  to  ancient  botany, 
and  not  a  little  curious  are  the  facts  which  its 
study  reveals ;  but  we  have  not  space  to  dwell 
upon  it. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  gorgeous  flora  which 
characterized  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
writing.  Its  exuberance  may  be  explained  upon 
the  following  hypothesis,  which  is  doubtless  a 
correct  one.  The  moist  atmosphere  which  then 
surrounded  the  earth  was  probably  surcharged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  deleterious  ele- 
ment necessarily  promoted  an  enormous  vege- 
table growth,  and  was  thus  eliminated  from 
the  atmosphere,  which  gradually  purified  in 
process  of  time  we  know  not  how  soon,  became 
respirable  for  superior  orders  of  animals.  So 
all  things  "  worked  together  for  good." 

The  Palaeozoic  age  here  terminates — "the 
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evening  and  the  morning  were  the  third  day." 
Destitute  of  animal  life  in  all  the  higher  forms, 
it  was  "emphatically  the  period  of  plants  as 
described  in  the  Mosaic  record,  peculiarly  a  pe- 
riod of  herbs  and  trees,  yielding  seed  after  their 
kind." 

The  first,  second,  and  third  days  referred  to 
in  Genesis,  as  we  understand  them,  have  now 
been  traversed.  As  the  first  two,  however,  do 
not  belong  to  geology,  only  the  last  has  been 
specially  treated.  We  have  reached  the  fourth 
day.  That  is  not  a  geologic  day  ;  but  the  grand 
event  of  that  day,  bearing  as  it  does  so  directly 
and  importantly  upon  all  that  follows,  must  not 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  Upon  the  fourth  day 
the  dense  atmosphere  became  rarefied,  and  the 
heavenly  bodies  appeared ;  the  sun  shone  in 
upon  the  dank  earth  with  its  benign  and  genial 
influences,  causing  all  creation  to  smile.  Pre- 
viously its  operation  could  hardly  have  been 
appreciable.  With  the  sun,  too,  was  intro- 
duced a  new  principle — actinism — the  life-giv- 
ing influence  which  belongs  to  the  sun's  ray, 
and  acts  so  powerfully  in  the  generation  of  both 
plants  and  animals.  Upon  the  sun  also  de- 
pends the  beauty  of  the  world  in  all  that  relates 
to  color.  In  the  Palaeozoic  age,  the  various 
hues  and  tints  which  result  from  the  action  of 
light  and  heat  emanating  from  the  sun  could 
have  had  no  existence ;  all  must  have  been  dun 
and  dreary.  Light  "was,"  it  is  true — perhaps 
it  was  electric — but  not  the  glorious  light  of 
heaven.  The  operations,  therefore,  of  the  fourth 
day — the  rolling  away  of  the  dense  mist,  the 
lifting  up  of  the  thick  curtain  which  obscured 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  revelation  of  the 
"two  great  lights,"  with  the  consequences  that 
ensued,  are  among  the  grandest  themes  that 
can  be  suggested  for  contemplation.  Indeed, 
the  fourth  day  of  the  Mosaic  record  in  sublim- 
ity yields  to  none  save  the  first. 

We  return  to  our  subject.  Now  commences 
the  fifth  day — the  Mesozoic,  or  middle  fossilif- 
erous  division — comprehending  the  secondary 
rocks.  This  class  is  divided  into  four  forma- 
tions and  as  many  groups. 

The  first  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  designates 
as  the  Permian,  from  the  name  of  that  part  of 
Russia  where  this  formation  is  most  extensively 
developed.  It  contains  magnesian  limestone, 
or  zechstein,  and  is  less  distributed  than  any 
other  of  the  stratified  rocks.  Germany,  after 
Russia,  exhibits  it  the  most;  and  France  and 
England  are  not  without  it.  Its  especial  feat- 
ure is  the  marl-slate,  celebrated  for  the  rich- 
ness of  the  copper  ore  which  it  yields  ;  also  the 
beds  of  rock  salt  and  gypsum  which  accompany 
it.  Poland  possesses  extensive  mines  of  salt, 
which  seem  to  have  resulted  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  great  seas,  as  sea-shells,  the  claws  of 
crabs,  and  vegetable  impressions  have  been 
found  in  them.  In  England,  near  Liverpool, 
similar  mines  also  exist.  Secondary  limestone 
underlies  both  salt  and  gypsum.  This  is  quite 
apparent  in  the  salt  formation  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  the  Niagara  limestone  ex- 
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tends  through  a  large  section  of  the  State.  The 
same  may  be  said  likewise  of  the  salines  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  latter  have  hardly 
been  worked,  but  are  presumed  to  be  of  great 
value.  Should  the  prognostications  in  regard 
to  the  latter  prove  correct,  they  will  rival  the 
salines  of  New  York,  and  be  a  source  of  great 
wealth  to  Michigan.  Virginia  has  salt-mines, 
but  the  salt  which  they  furnish  is  of  an  impure 
character,  and  can  not  compete  with  that  of 
New  York  except  for  the  commonest  uses,  in 
regions  where  the  latter  may  not  readily  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  fossils  of  the  Permian  are  more  abund- 
ant in  quantity  than  variety,  and  do  not  differ 
much  from  those  of  the  carboniferous  group. 

The  second  group,  known  as  the  Trias,  or  new 
red  sandstone,  derives  its  name  from  the  three 
members  of  which  it  is  composed — the  keupcr 
sandstone,  the  muschalkalk,  or  shell  lime- 
stone, and  variegated  sandstone.  This  forma- 
tion appears  in  Europe  and  England ;  and  in 
the  United  States  extends  from  Vermont  to  the 
Carolines.  It  is  characterized  in  the  former 
countries  by  gypsum  and  rock  salt.  The  Trias 
is  extremely  poor  in  organic  remains  of  all  kinds. 
The  fact  most  interesting  and  worthy  of  record 
is  the  evidence  preserved  in  the  variegated  sand- 
stone of  the  footprints  of  beasts  and  birds.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  especially,  the 
magnitude  and  separation  of  the  tracks  determ- 
ine the  birds  to  have  been  nearly,  if  not  quite 
as  large  as  camels.  In  Saxony  footprints  re- 
main of  the  labyrinthodon,  formerly  called  the 
hand-beast,  from  the  character  of  his  marks. 
The  remains  of  one  beautiful  plant  are  also 
found  in  this  stone  well  worthy  of  note — "the 
lily  encrimite ;  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and 
symmetry  of  its  form  and  for  its  complicated 
skeleton,  which  consisted  of  not  less  than  twen- 
ty-six thousand  pieces." 

The  third  group  is  the  Jura,  embracing  the 
oolitic  formation  and  the  lias,  and  obtains  its 
appellation  from  the  mountains  of  that  name. 
The  former  is  subdivided  into  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  oolite — a  limestone  so  termed  from 
the  egg-like  shape  of  the  grains  which  compose 
it.  Clay,  sandstone,  and  dolomite  or  magne- 
sian  limestone,  are  found  mingled  with  the  oolitic ; 
fossils  are  abundant ;  and  it  is  rendered  quite 
interesting  by  the  caverns  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  it,  containing  quantities  of  petrified 
bones.  None  of  them,  however,  belong  to  man. 
The  lowest  member,  the  lias  (layers),  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  remains  of  enormous  am- 
phibia. It  was  the  period  when  the  Saurians 
lived,  animals  of  the  lizard  and  crocodile  spe- 
cies, no  less  remarkable  for  their  size  and  length 
than  for  their  voracity.  The  chief  were  the 
iethyosaur,  the  plesiosaur,  and  the  pterodacty- 
lus.  "It  was  the  age,"  says  Miller,  "of  egg- 
bearing  animals,  both  winged  and  wingless — 
the  age  when  reptiles  of  the  sea  tempested  the 
deep  ;  the  age  of  enormous  creeping  reptiles  of 
the  land,  and  of  gigantic  birds ;  the  age  when 
the  waters  brought  forth  abundantlv." 


The  last  group  of  the  secondary  is  the  cre- 
taceous. Chalk  being  the  prominent  member, 
it  gives  its  name  to  the  group,  but  other  strata 
are  found  in  it,  as  clay,  marl,  and  green  sand. 
Fossil  shells,  the  remains  of  deep-sea  animals, 
with  a  few  fish  and  a  small  number  of  plants, 
have  been  discovered  in  this  formation.  With 
chalk  flints  are  always  associated,  and  are  re- 
solved by  the  microscope  into  "agglomerates  of 
the  silicious  shells  of  infusoria."  Among  the 
rocks  of  this  class  the  most  celebrated  are  those 
which  have  given  the  name  of  Albion  to  En- 
gland. The  white  cliffs  of  Dover  are  seen  afar 
and  hailed  with  cries  of  exultation  by  the  re- 
turning mariner  as  an  earnest  of  his  home.  The 
chalk  is  the  last  of  the  middle  series.  Thus 
ends  the  Mesozoic  period — the  day  in  which  God 
"created  the  fowl  that  flieth  over  the  earth," 
the  creeping  thing  and  the  tatminim  of  the  deep. 

The  Kainozoic,  or  latest  fossiliferous  division 
— the  Tertiary — follows.  It  contains  but  one 
group,  the  Molasse — a  coarse,  loose  sandstone, 
forming  the  base  of  the  Alps — and  is  divided 
into  the  Eocene,  the  Meiocene,  and  the  Pleio- 
cenc,  or  early,  middle,  and  later  formations. 
Fragments  of  other  rocks  are  found  cemented 
together  among  it,  and  it  often  alternates  with 
brown  coal  and  limestone.  Clay,  green  earth, 
gypsum,  and,  near  Paris,  millstone  are  abundant. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  formation  is,  that  it  appears 
to  have  proceeded  in  many  places  from  the  till- 
ing up  of  great  basins.  The  principal  capitals 
of  Europe  are  situated  in  such  basins.  They 
are  of  marked  interest,  particularly  the  extens- 
ive Molasse  basin  of  Paris.  In  the  United 
States  this  formation  extends  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  from  Long  Island  to  Louisiana,  some- 
times reaching  inland,  as  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  is  one  great  Molasse  basin, 
and  evinces  no  sign  of  having  ever  been  dis- 
turbed by  inferior  strata. 

The  organic  remains  exhibited  in  the  Tertiary 
distinguish  it  as  the  period  of  the  Mammalia.  Its 
flora  is  not  remarkable,  its  reptiles  occupy  no 
important  place,  but  its  animals  almost  exceed 
credibility.  For  this  reason  it  is  called  the  ele- 
phantoid  epoch — the  epoch  of  the  pachyderms, 
elephanti,  rhinoceri,  and  hippopotami,  animals 
of  the  hog  genus,  which  surpassed  the  largest 
animal  of  the  present  day,  as  the  tiger  surpasses 
the  cat,  and  whose  number  was  so  vast  that 
"  ivory  quarries"  of  their  bones  are  found  in 
Siberia,  and  even  the  local  museums  in  England 
arc  stored  with  specimens.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, probably  came  from  a  little  later  forma- 
tion— the  diluvium.  Herbaceous  and  carnivor- 
ous animals  of  the  types  now  existent,  as  the 
deer,  horse,  wild  cattle,  lions,  tigers,  bears,  hy- 
enas, etc.,  existed  in  immense  numbers,  and  at- 
tained a  prodigious  size.  It  was  the  age  of 
beasts :  of  the  dinotherium  of  Mayence,  the 
greatest  of  all  beasts,  a  behemoth  among  ele- 
phants ;  the  age  of  the  Megatherium  of  Cuvier; 
the  ponderous  sloth,  the  laziest  of  all  beasts — 
the  age  of  animal  life. 

The  Quarternary  rocks — the  Alluvium  and 
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Diluvium  —  close  the  Kainozoic  age,  and  the 
aqueous  formations.  The  gradual  disintegra- 
tion of  rock,  the  slacking  of  various  minerals, 
the  falling  down  of  matter  and  the  movement 
of  the  waters  through  many  ages,  often  increased 
by  deluges,  deposited  and  diffused  the  different 
earths  and  soils  which  now  render  the  fields 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  rivers  rolled 
down  quantities  of  matter  in  their  turbid  courses, 
and  deposited  them  at  their  embouchures.  Thus 
the  deltas  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mississippi  were 
formed,  and  have  not  occupied  less  than  a  mil- 
lion of  years.  Floods  undoubtedly  passed  over 
the  globe,  carrying  boulders  from  one  region  to 
another,  filling  up  basins,  washing  down  hills, 
distributing  the  debris  of  mountain  rocks  in  their 
progress,  and  diversifying  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  centre  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
known  as  the  Onondaga  Salt  Basin,  is  one  of 
these  diluvial  deposits,  superimposed  upon  the 
Niagara  limestone.  It  derives  its  salt  from  the 
formation  on  its  southern  boundary ;  hence  the 
superiority  of  the  Syracuse  to  the  Salina  wells. 
Alluvial  soil  increased  wherever  climate  would 
permit,  and  often  attained  great  depths,  as  in 
the  bottom  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  some 
of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Europe.  The  flora 
of  this  epoch  was  similar  to  that  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  but  more  luxuriant,  and,  owing  to  a 
higher  temperature  and  a  more  equable  climate 
throughout  the  world,  exhibited  much  less  the 
influence  of  latitude.  Life,  too,  was  expressed 
in  every  form,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest 
species — from  the  bird  to  the  mammoth.  One 
example  may  illustrate  it.  "Grand  indeed," 
says  an  English  naturalist,  "  was  the  fauna  of 
the  British  islands  in  those  early  days.  Tigers 
as  large  again  as  the  biggest  Asiatic  species 
lurked  in  the  ancient  thickets ;  elephants  of 
nearly  twice  the  bulk  of  the  individuals  that 
now  exist  in  Africa  or  Ceylon  roamed  in  herds ; 
rhinoceri  forced  their  way  through  the  primeval 
forest ;  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  were  tenanted 
by  hippopotami,  as  bulky  and  with  as  great  tusks 
as  those  of  Africa.  The  massive  cave-bear  and 
hyena  belonged  to  the  same  group,  with  great 
oxen,  and  an  elk  ten  feet  in  height."  Truly, 
adds  Mr.  Miller,  "this  Tertiary  age — this  third 
and  last  of  the  great  geological  periods — was 
peculiarly  the  age  of  great  beasts  of  the  earth 
after  their  kind,  and  of  cattle  after  their  kind." 

For  this  age  desolations  were  likewise  ap- 
pointed ;  the  exuberance  of  life  was  crushed  out 
by  fearful  cataclysms  and  throes  which  shook 
the  globe  to  its  centre ;  and  the  preparation  of 
the  earth  for  its  high  destiny  was  continued 
through  countless  ages  of  time. 

The  sixth  day  of  Moses — the  sixth  grand  pe- 
riod of  the  genesis  of  the  world  which  has  been 
thus  rapidly  and  succinctly  delineated — was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  earth  had  been  long, 
long  quiet ;  no  convulsions  disturbed  the  face 


of  nature ;  all  was  repose.  The  ever-revolving 
seasons,  and  the  gray  eve  and  the  ruddy  morn 
returned  anon  to  bless  creation ;  and  the  "  bright 
eyes"  of  heaven  "rained  influence." 

u  Earth  in  her  rich  attire 

Consummate  lovely  smiled ;  air,  water,  earth, 

By  fowl,  fish,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swum,  was  walked 

Frequent;  and  of  the  sixth  day  yet  remained: 

There  wanted  yet  the  master-work,  the  end 

Of  all  yet  done." 

With  the  advent  of  man  the  labor  of  creation 
terminated.  Adam,  "the  goodliest  of  men," 
came  from  the  hand  of  God  to  rule  the  glorious 
heritage,  "the  image  of  his  Maker."  How  ma- 
jestic he  was  in  his  original  uprightness,  how 
admirable,  how  beautiful  his  abode,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  words  of  Dr.  South  :  "  Aris- 
totle was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and 
Athens  but  the  rudiments  of  Paradise." 

"From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 
This  universal  frame  began ; 
From  harmony  to  harmony, 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man." 

The  beauty  was  not  to  last.  Sin  soon  en- 
tered and  marred  the  fair  creation  ;  and  God, 
who  had  rested  from  all  his  work,  hallowed  the 
seventh  day — the  present  period — by  commenc- 
ing the  task  of  the  redemption  of  His  fallen  race. 
In  the  great  Sabbath  of  God  is  worked  out  the 
restoration  of  man,  and  the  glory  of  the  crea- 
tion perfected  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eter- 
nal Son,  "  by  whom  are  all  things." 

Since  the  advent  of  man  no  great  derange- 
ment of  the  earth  has  occurred.  The  Noachic 
deluge,  though  universal  for  man,  was,  as  is 
clearly  proven  by  the  records  in  the  hills,  con- 
fined to  the  portion  of  the  globe  then  inhabited. 
It  was  a  judgment,  the  first  of  God's  great  vis- 
itations in  wrath  for  the  sins  of  man,  but  it  was 
not  without  mercy. 

The  seventh  day — the  last  great  period  with 
which  the  "grand  drama"  must  close — progress- 
es ;  nearly  sixty  centuries  have  passed  away, 
and  nature  still  is  quiet.  To  man  it  seems  as 
if  it  could  never  change — that  seed-time  and 
harvest  would  endure  forever.  It  is  the  period 
of  forbearance.  Another  convulsion  must  come, 
more  awful  than  any  that  have  preceded,  it ; 
again  "the  elements  will  melt  with  fervent 
heat." 

But  what  then?  "The  general  tenor  of 
prophecy,  and  the  analogies  of  the  Divine  deal- 
ings," says  Alford,  "all  point  unmistakably  to 
this  earth,  purified  and  renewed,  as  the  eternal 
habitation  of  the  blessed."  When  the  last  fear- 
ful day  shall  have  been  numbered,  the  purposes 
of  God  completed,  and  His  word  fulfilled,  the 
"new  earth,"  purged  from  corruption  and  re- 
deemed from  sin — the  Paradise  of  the  faithful 
in  Christ — will  abide  in  an  everlasting  Sabbath. 
"But  of  that  day  knoweth  no  wan," 
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BOOK  THE  THIRD. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  HOUSE-MAID'S  FACE. 

ALL  was  quiet  at  Thorpe-Ambrose.  The 
hall  was  solitary,  the  rooms  were  dark. 
The  servants,  waiting  for  the  supper-hour  in  the 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  looked  up  at 
the  clear  heaven  and  the  rising  moon,  and  agreed 
that  there  was  little  prospect  of  the  return  of  the 
picnic  party  until  later  in  the  night.  The  gen- 
eral opinion,  led  by  the  high  authority  of  the 
cook,  predicted  that  they  might  all  sit  down  to 
supper  without  the  least  fear  of  being  disturbed 
by  the  bell.  Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
the  servants  assembled  round  the  table,  and  ex- 
actly at  the  moment  when  they  sat  down  the 
bell  rang. 

The  footman,  wondering,  went  up  stairs  to 
open  the  door,  and  found,  to  his  astonishment, 
Midwinter  waiting  aloue  on  the  threshold,  and 
looking  (in  the  servant's  opinion)  miserably  ill. 
lie  asked  for  a  light,  and  saying  he  wanted  no- 
thing else  withdrew  at  once  to  his  room.  The 
footman  went  back  to  his  fellow-servants  and 
reported  that  something  had  certainly  happened 
to  his  master's  friend. 

On  entering  bis  room  Midwinter  closed  the 
door,  and  hurriedly  filled  a  bag  witli  the  neces- 
saries for  traveling.  This  done,  he  took  from 
a  locked  drawer,  and  placed  in  the  breast-pock- 
et of  his  coat,  some  little  presents  which  Allan 
had  given  to  him — a  cigar-case,  a  purse,  and  a 
set  of  studs  in  plain  gold.  Having  possessed 
himself  of  these  memorials  he  snatched  up  the 
bag  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  door.  There,  for 
the  first  time,  he  paused.  There  the  headlong 
haste  of  all  his  actions  thus  far  suddenly  ceased, 
and  the  hard  despair  iu  his  face  began  to  soften. 
He  waited,  with  the  door  in  his  hand. 

Up  to  that  moment  he  had  been  conscious  of 
but  one  motive  that  animated  him,  but  one  pur- 
pose that  he  was  resolute  to  achieve.  "For 
Allan's  sake!"  he  had  said  to  himself,  when  he 
looked  back  toward  the  fatal  landscape  and  saw 
his  friend  leaving  him  to  meet  the  woman  at 
the  pool.  "For  Allan's  sake!"  he  had  said 
again,  when  he  crossed  the  open  country  be- 
yond the  wood,  and  saw  afar,  in  the  gray  twi- 
light, the  long  line  of  embankment  and  the  dis- 
tant glimmer  of  the  railway  lamps  beckoning 
him  away  already  to  the  iron  road. 

It  was  only  when  he  now  paused  before  he 
closed  the  door  behind  him — it  was  only  when 
his  own  impetuous  rapidity  of  action  came  for 
the  first  time  to  a  check — that  the  nobler  nature 
of  the  man  rose  in  protest  against  the  supersti- 
tious despair  which  was  hurrying  him  from  all 
that  he  held  dear.  His  conviction  of  the  terri- 
ble necessity  of  leaving  Allan  for  Allan's  good 


had  not  been  shaken  for  an  instant  since  he  had 
seen  the  first  vision  of  the  Dream  realized  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mere.  But  now,  for  the  first 
time,  his  own  heart  rose  against  him  in  unan- 
swerable rebuke.  "Go,  if  you  must  and  will ! 
but  remember  the  time  when  you  were  ill  and 
he  sat  by  your  bedside  ;  friendless  and  he  open- 
ed his  heart  to  you — and  write,  if  you  fear  to 
speak  ;  write  and  ask  him  to  forgive  you,  before 
vou  leave  him  forever!" 

The  half  -opened  door  closed  again  softlv. 
Midwinter  sat  down  at  the  writing-table  and 
took  up  the  pen.  He  tried  again  and  again, 
and  yet  again,  to  write  the  farewell  words;  he 
tried  till  the  floor  all  round  him  was  littered 
with  torn  sheets  of  paper.  Turn  from  them 
which  way  he  would  the  old  times  still  came 
back  and  faced  him  reproachfully.  The  spa- 
cious bedchamber  in  which  he  sat  narrowed,  in 
spite  of  him,  to  the  sick  usher's  garret  at  the 
Wi •st-country  inn.  The  kind  hand  that  had 
once  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  touched  him 
again;  the  kind  voice  that  had  cheered  him 
spoke  unchangeably  in  the  old  friendly  tones. 
He  flung  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  dropped  his 
head  on  them  in  tearless  despair.  The  parting 
words  that  his  tongue  was  powerless  to  utter 
his  pen  was  powerless  to  write.  Mercilessly  in 
earnest,  his  superstition  pointed  to  him  to  go 
while  the  time  was  his  own ;  mercilessly  in  earn- 
est, his  love  for  Allan  held  him  back  till  the 
farewell  plea  for  pardon  and  pity  was  written. 

He  rose,  with  a  sudden  resolution,  and  rang 
for  the  servant.  "When  Mr.  Armadale  re- 
turns," he  said,  "ask  him  to  excuse  my  coming 
down  stairs,  and  say  that  I  am  trying  to  get  to 
sleep."  He  locked  the  door  and  put  out  the 
light,  and  sat  down  alone  in  the  darkness. 
"The  night  will  keep  us  apart,"  he  said,  "and 
time  may  help  me  to  write.  I  may  go  in  the 
early  morning;  I  may  go  while — "  The  thought 
died  in  him  uncompleted ;  and  the  sharp  agony 
of  the  struggle  forced  to  his  lips  the  first  cry  of 
suffering  that  had  escaped  him  yet. 

He  waited  in  the  darkness.  As  the  time  stole 
on  his  senses  remained  mechanically  awake,  but 
his  mind  began  to  sink  slowly  under  the  heavy 
strain  that  had  now  been  laid  on  it  for  some 
hours  past.  A  dull  vacancy  possessed  him  ;  he 
made  no  attempt  to  kindle  the  light  and  write 
once  more.  He  never  started  :  he  never  moved 
to  the  open  window  when  the  first  sound  of  ap- 
proaching wheels  broke  in  on  the  silence  of  the 
night.  He  heard  the  carriages  draw  up  at  the 
door;  he  heard  the  horses  champing  their  bits  ; 
he  heard  the  voices  of  Allan  and  young  Ped^ifc 
on  the  steps — and  still  he  sat  quiet  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  still  no  interest  was  aroused  in  him 
by  the  sounds  that  reached  his  ear  from  out- 
side. 

The  voices  remained  audible  after  the  car- 


riages  had  been  driven  away ;  the  two  young 
men  were  evidently  lingering  on  the  steps  be- 
fore they  took  leave  of  each  other.  Every  word 
they  said  reached  Midwinter  through  the  open 
window.  Their  one  subject  of  conversation  was 
the  new  governess.  Allan's  voice  was  loud  in 
her  praise.  He  had  never  passed  such  an  hour 
of  delight  in  his  life  as  the  hour  he  had  spent 
with  Miss  Gwilt  in  the  boat  on  the  way  from 
Ilurle  Mere  to  the  picnic  party  waiting  at  the 
other  Broad.  Agreeing,  on  his  side,  with  all 
that  his  client  said  in  praise  of  the  charming 
stranger,  young  Pedgift  appeared  to  treat  the 


subject,  when  it  fell  into  his  hands,  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  Miss  Gwilt's  attractions 
had  not  so  entirely  absorbed  his  attention  as  to 
prevent  him  from  noticing  the  impression  which 
the  new  governess  had  produced  on  her  em- 
ployer and  her  pupil. 

"There's  a  screw  loose  soqaewhere,  Sir,  in 
Major  Milroy's  family,"  said  the  voice  of  young 
Pedgift.  "Did  you  notice  how  the  major  and 
his  daughter  looked  when  Miss  Gwilt  made  her 
excuses  for  being  late  at  the  Merc  ?  You  don't 
remember?  Do  you  remember  what  Miss  Gwilt 
said  ?" 
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" Something  about  Mrs.  Milroy,  wasn't  it?" 
Allan  rejoined. 

Young  Pedgift's  voice  dropped  mysteriously  a 
note  lower. 

"Miss  Gwilt  reached  the  cottage  this  after- 
noon, Sir,  at  the  time  when  I  told  you  she  would 
reach  it,  and  she  would  have  joined  us  at  the 
time  I  told  you  she  would  come,  but  for  Mrs. 
Milroy.  Mrs.  Milroy  sent  for  her  up  stairs  as 
soon  as  she  entered  the  house,  and  kept  her  up 
stairs  a  good  half  hour  and  more.  That  was 
Miss  Gwilt's  excuse,  Mr.  Armadale,  for  being 
late  at  the  Mere." 

"Well,  and  what  then?" 

"You  seem  to  forget,  Sir,  what  the  whole 
neighborhood  has  heard  about  Mrs.  Milroy  ever 
since  the  major  first  settled  among  us.  We 
have  all  been  told,  on  the  doctor's  own  authority, 
that  she  is  too  great  a  sufferer  to  see  strangers. 
Isn't  it  a  little  odd  that  she  should  have  sudden- 
ly turned  out  well  enough  to  see  Miss  Gwilt  (in 
her  husband's  absence)  the  moment  Miss  Gu  ilt 
entered  the  house?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it !  Of  course  she  was  anxious 
to  make  acquaintance  with  her  daughter's  gov- 
drness." 

"Likely  enough,  Mr.  Armadale.  But  the 
major  and  Miss  Neelie  don't  see  it  in  that  light, 
at  any  rate.  I  had  my  eye  on  them  both  when 
the  governess  told  them  that  Mrs.  Milroy  had 
sent  for  her.  If  ever  I  saw  a  girl  look  thorough- 
ly frightened,  Miss  Milroy  was  that  girl;  and 
(if  I  may  be  allowed,  in  the  strictest  confidence, 
to  libel  a  gallant  soldier)  I  should  say  that  the 
major  himself  was  much  in  the  same  condition. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  Sir,  there's  something 
wrong  up  stairs  in  that  pretty  cottage  of  yours  ; 
and  Miss  Gwilt  is  mixed  up  in  it  already." 

There  was  a  minute  of  silence.  When  the 
voices  were  next  heard  by  Midwinter  they  were 
farther  away  from  the  bouse,  Allan  was  proba- 
bly accompanying  young  Pedgift  a  few  steps  on 
his  way  back. 

After  a  while  Allan's  voice  was  audible  once 
more  under  the  portico,  making  inquiries  after 
his  friend  ;  answered  by  the  servant's  voice  giv- 
ing Midwinter's  message.  This  brief  interrup- 
tion over,  the  silence  was  not  broken  again  till 
the  time  came  for  shutting  up  the  house.  The 
servants'  footsteps  passing  to  and  fro,  the  clang 
of  closing  doors,  the  barking  of  a  disturbed  dog 
in  the  stable-yard — these  sounds  warned  Mid- 
winter that  it  was  getting  late.  He  rose  me- 
chanically to  kindle  a  light.  But  his  head  was 
giddy,  his  hand  trembled — he  laid  aside  the 
match-box,  and  returned  to  his  chair.  The 
conversation  between  Allan  and  young  Pedgift 
had  ceased  to  occupy  his  attention  the  instant 
he  ceased  to  hear  it ;  and  now  again,  the  sense 
that  the  precious  time  was  failing  him  became 
a  lost  sense,  as  soon  as  the  house-noises  which 
had  awakened  it  had  passed  away.  His  ener- 
gies of  body  and  mind  were  both  alike  worn 
out ;  he  waited  with  a  stolid  resignation  for  the 
trouble  that  was  to  come  to  him  with  the  com- 
ing day. 


An  interval  passed,  and  the  silence  was  once 
more  disturbed  by  voices  outside  ;  the  voices  of 
a  man  and  a  woman  this  time.  The  first  few 
words  exchanged  between  them  indicated  plain- 
ly enough  a  meeting  of  the  clandestine  kind ; 
and  revealed  the  man  as  one  of  the  servants  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose,  and  the  woman  as  one  of  the 
servants  at  the  cottage. 

Here  again,  after  the  first  greetings  were  over, 
the  subject  of  the  new  governess  became  the  all- 
absorbing  subject  of  conversation.  The  woman 
was  brimful  of  forebodings  (inspired  solely  bv 
Miss  Gwilt's  good  looks),  which  she  poured  out 
irrepressibly  on  the  man,  try  as  he  might  to  di- 
vert her  to  other  topics.  Sooner  or  later,  let 
him  mark  her  words,  there  would  be  an  awful 
"  upset"  at  the  cottage.  Her  master,  it  might 
be  mentioned  in  confidence,  led  a  dreadful  life 
with  her  mistress.  The  major  was  the  best  of 
men ;  he  hadn't  a  thought  in  his  heart  beyond 
his  daughter  and  his  everlasting  clock.  But 
only  let  a  nice-looking  woman  come  near  the 
place,  and  Mrs.  Milroy  was  jealous  of  her — 
raging  jealous,  like  a  woman  possessed,  on  that 
miserable  sick-bed  of  hers.  If  Miss  Gwilt  (who 
was  certainly  good-looking,  in  spite  of  her  hide- 
ous hair)  didn't  blow  the  fire  into  a  flame  be- 
fore many  days  more  were  over  their  heads  the 
mistress  was  the  mistress  no  longer,  but  some- 
body else.  Whatever  happened,  the  fault,  this 
time,  would  lie  at  the  door  of  the  major's  mo- 
ther. The  old  lady  and  the  mistress  had  bad  a 
dreadful  quarrel  two  years  since;  and  the  old 
lady  had  gone  away  in  a  fury,  telling  her  son, 
before  all  the  servants,  that  if  he  had  a  spark 
of  spirit  in  him,  he  would  never  submit  to  his 
wife's  temper  as  he  did.  It  would  be  too  much 
perhaps  to  accuse  the  major's  mother  of  purpose- 
ly picking  out  a  handsome  governess  to  spite 
the  major's  wife.  But  it  might  be  safely  said 
that  the  old  lady  was  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  humor  the  mistress's  jealousy,  by  declining 
to  engage  a  capable  aud  respectable  governess 
for  her  grand-daughter,  because  that  governess 
happened  to  be  blessed  with  good  looks.  How 
it  was  all  to  end  (except  that  it  was  certain  to 
end  badly)  no  human  creature  could  say.  Things 
were  looking  as  black  already  as  things  well 
could.  Miss  Neelie  was  crying,  after  the  day's 
pleasure  (which  was  one  bad  sign)  ;  the  mistress 
had  found  fault  with  nobody  (which  was  an- 
other) ;  the  master  had  wished  her  good-night 
through  the  door  (which  was  a  third) ;  and  the 
governess  had  locked  herself  up  in  her  room 
(which  was  the  worst  sign  of  all,  for  it  looked  as 
if  she  distrusted  the  servants).  Thus  the  stream 
of  the  woman's  gossip  ran  on,  and  thus  it  reached 
Midwinter's  ears  through  the  window,  till  the 
clock  in  the  stable-yard  struck,  and  stopped  the 
talking.  When  the  last  vibrations  of  the  bell 
had  died  away  the  voices  were  not  audible  again, 
and  the  silence  was  broken  no  more. 

Another  interval  passed,  and  Midwinter  made 
a  new  effort  to  rouse  himself.  This  time  he 
kindled  the  light  without  hesitation,  and  took 
the  pen  in  hand. 
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He  wrote  at  the  first  trial  with  a  sudden  fa- 
cility of  expression,  which,  surprising  him  as  he 
went  on,  ended  in  rousing  in  him  some  vague 
suspicion  of  himself.  He  left  the  table,  and 
bathed  his  head  and  face  in  water,  and  came 
back  to  read  what  he  had  written.  The  lan- 
guage was  barely  intelligible  —  sentences  were 
left  unfinished  ;  words  were  misplaced  one  for 
the  other — every  line  recorded  the  protest  of  the 
weary  brain  against  the  merciless  will  that  had 
forced  it  into  action.  Midwinter  tore  up  the 
sheet  of  paper  as  he  had  torn  up  the  other  sheets 
before  it — and  sinking  under  the  struggle  at  last, 
laid  his  weary  head  on  the  pillow.  Almost  on 
the  instant  exhaustion  overcame  him,  and  be- 
fore he  could  put  the  light  out  he  fell  asleep. 

He  was  roused  by  a  noise  at  the  door.  The 
sunlight  was  pouring  into  the  room ;  the  candle 
had  burned  down  into  the  socket ;  and  the  serv- 
ant was  waiting  outside  with  a  letter  which  had 
come  for  him  by  the  morning's  post. 

"I  ventured  to  disturb  you,  Sir,"  said  the 
man,  when  Midwinter  opened  the  door,  "be- 
cause the  letter  is  marked  'Immediate,'  and  I 
didn't  know  but  it  might  be  of  some  conse- 
quence." 

Midwinter  thanked  him,  and  looked  at  the 
letter.  It  was  of  some  consequence — the  hand- 
writing was  Mr.  Brock's. 

He  paused  to  collect  his  faculties.  The  torn 
sheets  of  paper  on  the  floor  recalled  to  him  in  a 
moment  the  position  in  which  he  stood.  He 
locked  the  door  again,  in  the  fear  that  Allan 
might  rise  earlier  than  usual  and  come  in  to 
make  inquiries.  Then — feeling  strangely  little 
interest  in  any  thing  that  the  rector  could  write 
to  him  now — he  opened  Mr.  Brock's  letter,  and 
read  these  lines : 

"  Tuesday. 

11  My  dear  Midwinter, — It  is  sometimes 
best  to  tell  bad  news  plainly  in  few  words.  Let 
me  tell  mine  at  once  in  one  sentence.  My  pre- 
cautions have  all  been  defeated  ;  the  woman  has 
escaped  me. 

"  This  misfortune — for  it  is  nothing  less — 
happened  yesterday  (Monday).  Between  elev- 
en and  twelve  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  the 
business  which  originally  brought  me  to  Lon- 
don obliged  me  to  go  to  Doctors'  Commons, 
and  to  leave  my  servant  Robert  to  watch  the 
house  opposite  our  lodging  until  my  return. 
About  an  hour  and  a  half  after  my  departure  he 
observed  an  empty  cab  drawn  up  at  the  door  of 
the  house.  Boxes  and  bags  made  their  appear- 
ance first ;  they  were  followed  by  the  woman  her- 
self, in  the  dress  I  had  first  seen  her  in.  Hav- 
ing previously  secured  a  cab,  Robert  traced  her 
to  the  terminus  of  the  Northwestern  Railway — 
saw  her  pass  through  the  ticket-office — kept  her 
in  view  till  she  reached  the  platform — and  there, 
in  the  confusion  caused  by  the  starting  of  a 
large  mixed  train,  lost  her.  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  that  he  at  once  took  the  right 
course  in  this  emergency.  Instead  of  wasting 
time  in  searching  for  her  on  the  platform,  he 
looked  along  the  line  of  carriages ;  and  he  pos- 


itively declares  that  he  failed  to  see  her  in  any 
one  of  them.  He  admits,  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  search  (conducted  between  two  o'clock, 
when  he  lost  sight  of  her,  and  ten  minutes  past, 
when  the  train  started),  was,  in  the  confusion 
of  the  moment,  necessarily  an  imperfect  one. 
But  this  latter  circumstance,  in  my  opinion, 
matters  little.  I  as  firmly  disbelieve  in  the  wo- 
man's actual  departure  by  that  train  as  if  I  had 
searched  every  one  of  the  carriages  myself ;  and 
you,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  entirely  agree  with 
me. 

"  You  now  know  how  the  disaster  happened. 
Let  us  not  waste  time  and  words  in  lamenting 
it.  The  evil  is  done — and  you  and  I  together 
must  find  the  way  to  remedy  it. 

"What  I  have  accomplished  already,  on  my 
side,  may  be  told  in  two  words.  Any  hesita- 
tion I  might  have  previously  felt  at  trusting  this 
delicate  business  in  strangers'  hands,  was  at  an 
end  the  moment  I  heard  Robert's  news.  I  went 
back  at  once  to  the  city,  and  placed  the  whole 
matter  confidentially  before  my  lawyers.  The 
conference  was  a  long  one  ;  and  when  I  left 
the  office  it  was  past  the  post-hour,  or  I  should 
have  written  to  you  on  Monday  instead  of 
writing  to-day.  My  interview  with  the  law- 
yers was  not  very  encouraging.  They  warn  me 
plainly  that  serious  difficulties  stand  in  the  way 
of  our  recovering  the  last  trace.  But  they  have 
promised  to  do  their  best ;  and  we  have  decided 
on  the  course  to  be  taken — excepting  one  point 
on  which  we  totally  differ.  I  must  tell  you  what 
this  difference  is  ;  for  while  business  keeps  me 
away  from  Thorpe-Ambrose  you  are  the  only 
person  whom  I  can  trust  to  put  my  convictions 
to  the  test. 

"  The  lawyers  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the 
woman  has  been  aware  from  the  first  that  I  was 
watching  her ;  that  there  is,  consequently,  no 
present  hope  of  her  being  rash  enough  to  ap- 
pear personally  at  Thorpe-Ambrose ;  that  any 
mischief  she  may  have  in  contemplation  to  do 
will  be  done  in  the  first  instance  by  deputy; 
and  that  the  only  wise  course  for  Allan's  friends 
and  guardians  to  take  is  to  wait  passively  till 
events  enlighten  them.  My  own  idea  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  this.  After  what  has 
happened  at  the  railway  I  can  not  deny  that 
the  woman  must  have  discovered  that  I  was 
watching  her.  But  she  has  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  she  has  not  succeeded  in  deceiving 
me  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  she  is  bold  enough  to 
take  us  by  surprise,  and  to  win,  or  force,  her 
way  into  Allan's  confidence  before  we  are  pre- 
pared to  prevent  her.  You  and  you  only  (while 
I  am  detained  in  London)  can  decide  whether  I 
am  right  or  wrong — and  you  can  do  it  in  this 
way.  Ascertain  at  once  whether  any  woman 
who  is  a  stranger  in  the  neighborhood  has  ap- 
peared since  Monday  last  at,  or  near,  Thorpe- 
Ambrose.  If  any  such  person  has  been  observed 
(and  nobody  escapes  observation  in  the  coun- 
try), take  the  first  opportunity  you  can  get  of 
seeing  her,  and  ask  yourself  if  her  face  does,  or 
does  not,  answer  certain  plain  questions  Avhich  I 
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am  now  about  to  write  down  for  you.  You  may 
depend  on  my  accuracy.  I  saw  the  woman  un- 
veiled on  more  than  one  occasion — and  the  last 
time  through  an  excellent  glass. 

"  1.  Is  her  hair  light  brown,  and  (apparently) 
not  very  plentiful?  2.  Is  her  forehead  high,  , 
narrow,  and  sloping  backward  from  the  brow? 
3.  Are  her  eyebrows  very  faintly  marked,  and 
are  her  eyes  small,  and  nearer  dark  than  light 
— either  gray  or  hazel  (I  have  uot  seen  her  close 
enough  to  be  certain  which)?  4.  Is  her  nose 
aquiline?  5.  Are  her  lips  thin,  and  is  the  up- 
per lip  long?  G.  Does  her  complexion  look 
like  an  originally  fair  complexion,  which  has 
deteriorated  into  a  dull,  sickly  paleness?  7 
(and  lastly).  Has  she  a  retreating  chin,  and  is 
there,  on  the  left  side  of  it,  a  mark  of  some  kind 
— a  mole  or  a  scar,  I  can't  say  which  ? 

"I  add  nothing  about  her  expression,  for  you 
may  see  her  under  circumstances  which  may 
partially  alter  it  as  seen  by  me.  Test  her  by 
her  features,  which  no  circumstance!  can  change. 
If  there  is  a  stranger  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
if  her  face  answers  my  seven  question: — ysa  httVt 
found  the  teaman!  Go  instantly,  in  that  case, 
to  the  nearest  lawyer,  and  pledge  my  name  ami 
credit  for  whatever  expenses  may  be  incurred 
in  keeping  her  under  inspection  night  and  day. 
Having  done  this,  take  the  speediest  means  of 
communicating  with  me  ;  and  whether  my  busi- 
ness is  finished  or  not,  I  will  start  for  Norfolk 
by  the  first  train. 

"In  any  event  —  whether  you  succeed  or 
whether  you  fail  in  confirming  my  suspicions — 
write  to  me  by  return  of  post.  If  it  is  only  to 
tell  me  that  you  have  received  my  letter,  write! 
I  am  suffering  under  anxiety  and  suspense,  sep- 
arated as  I  am  from  Allan,  which  you  alone 
can  relieve.  Having  said  this,  I  know  you 
well  enough  to  feel  sure  that  I  need  say  no 
more. 

"  Always  your  friend, 

"  Dlcimis  Brock," 

Hardened  by  the  fatalist  conviction  that  DOW 
possessed  him,  Midwinter  read  the  rector's  con- 
fession of  defeat  from  the  lirst  line  to  the  last 
without  the  slightest  betrayal  either  of  interest 
or  surprise.  The  one  part  of  the  letter  at  which 
he  looked  back  was  the  closing  part  of  it.  He 
read  the  last  paragraph  for  the  second  time ;  and 
then  waited  for  a  moment  reflecting  on  it.  4,I 
owe  much  to  Mr.  Brock's  kindness,"  he  thought ; 
"and  I  shall  never  see  Mr.  Brock  again.  It  is 
useless  and  hopeless — but  he  asks  me  to  it  and 
it  shall  be  done.  A  moment's  look  at  her  will 
be  enough — a  moment's  look  at  her  with  his  let- 
ter in  my  hand — and  a  line  to  tell  him  that  the 
woman  is  here !" 

Again  he  stood  hesitating  at  the  half-opened 
door;  again,  the  cruel  necessity  of  writing  his 
farewell  to  Allan  stopped  him  and  stared  him 
in  the  face. 

He  looked  aside  doubtingly  at  the  rector's 
letter.  "I  will  write  the  two  together,"  he 
said.     "One  may  help  the  other."    His  face 


flushed  deep  as  the  words  escaped  him.  He 
was  conscious  of  doing  what  he  had  not  done 
yet — of  voluntarily  putting  oft'  the  evil  hour; 
of  making  Mr.  Brock  the  pretext  for  gaining 
the  last  respite  left,  the  respite  of  time. 

The  only  sound  that  reached  him  through 
the  open  door  was  the  sound  of  Allan  stirring 
noisily  in  the  next  room.  He  stepped  at  once 
into  the  empty  corridor;  and,  meeting  no  one 
on  the  stairs,  made  his  way  out  of  the  house. 
The  dread  that  his  resolution  to  leave  Allan 
might  fail  him,  if  he  saw  Allan  again,  was  as 
vividly  present  to  his  mind  in  the  morning  as  it 
had  been  all  through  the  night.  He  drew  a 
deep  breath  of  relief  as  he  descended  the  house 
steps — relief  at  having  escaped  the  friendly  greet- 
ing of  the  morning  from  the  one  human  creature 
whom  he  loved  ! 

He  entered  the  shrubbery  with  Mr.  Brock 'i 
letter  in  l.is  band  and  took  the  nearest  way  that 
led  to  the  major's  cottage.  Not  the  slightest 
recollection  was  in  his  mind  of  (he  talk  which 
had  found  its  way  to  his  cars  during  the  night. 
His  one  reason  tor  determining  to  see  the  wo- 
man was  the  reason  which  the  rector  had  put 
in  his  mind.  The  one  remembrance  that  now 
guided  him  to  the  place  in  which  she  lived,  was 
the  remembrance  of  Allan's  exclamation  when 
he  first  identified  the  governess  with  the  figure 
at  the  pool. 

Arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  cottage  he  stopped. 
The  thought  struck  him  that  he  might  defeat 
his  own  object  if  he  looked  at  tin-  rector's  ques- 
tions in  the  woman's  presence.  Her  suspicions 
would  be  prohahly  roused,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  his  asking  to  see  her  (as  he  had  determined 
to  ask,  with  or  without  an  excuse)  ;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  letter  in  his  hand  might  confirm 
them.  She  might  defeat  him  by  instantly  leav- 
ing the  room.  Determined  to  fix  the  descrip- 
tion in  his  mind  first,  and  then  to  confront  her, 
he  opened  the  letter;  and  turning  away  slowly 
by  the  side  of  the  house,  read  the  seven  ques- 
tions which  he  felt  absolutely  assured  before- 
hand the  woman's  face  would  answer. 

In  the  morning  quiet  of  the  park  slight  noises 
traveled  far.  A  slight  noise  disturbed  Midwin- 
ter over  the  letter. 

He  looked  Dp  and  found  himself  on  the  brink 
of  a  broad  grassy  trench,  having  the  park  on 
one  side  ami  the  high  laurel  hedge  of  an  in- 
closure  on  the  other.  The  inclosure  evidenth* 
surrounded  the  back  garden  of  the  cottage  ;  and 
the  trench  was  intended  to  protect  it  from  being 
damaged  by  the  cattle  grazing  in  the  park. 
Listening  carefully  as  the  slight  sound  which 
had  disturbed  him  grew  fainter,  he  recognized 
in  it  the  rustling  of  women's  dresses.  A  few- 
paces  ahead  the  trench  was  crossed  by  a  bridge 
(closed  by  a  wicket-gate)  which  connected  the 
garden  with  the  park.  He  passed  through  the 
gate,  crossed  the  bridge,  and,  opening  a  door 
at  the  other  end,  found  himself  in  a  summer- 
house,  thickly  covered  with  creepers,  and  com- 
manding a  full  view  of  the  garden  from  end  to 
end. 
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He  looked,  and  saw  the  figures  of  two  ladies 
walking  slowly  away  from  him  toward  the  cot- 
tage. The  shorter  of  the  two  failed  to  occupy 
his  attention  for  an  instant — he  never  stopped 
to  think  whether  she  was,  or  was  not,  the  ma- 
jor's daughter.  His  eyes  were  riveted  on  the 
other  figure — the  figure  that  moved  over  the 
garden-walk  with  the  long,  lightly-falling  dress, 
and  the  easy  seductive  grace.  There,  present- 
ed exactly  as  he  had  seen  her  once  already — 
there,  with  her  back  again  turned  on  him,  was 
the  Woman  at  the  pool ! 

There  was  a  chance  that  he  might  take  an- 
other turn  in  the  garden — a  turn  back  toward 
the  summer-house.  On  that  chance  Midwinter 
waited.  No  consciousness  of  the  intrusion  that 
he  was  committing  had  stopped  him  at  the  door 
of  the  summer-house ;  and  no  consciousness  of 
it  troubled  him  even  now.  Every  finer  sensi- 
bility in  his  nature,  sinking  under  the  cruel 
laceration  of  the  past  night,  had  ceased  to  feel. 
The  dogged  resolution  to  do  what  he  had  come 
to  do,  was  the  one  animating  influence  left  alive 
in  him.  He  acted,  he  even  looked,  as  the  most 
stolid  man  living  might  have  acted  and  looked 
in  his  place.  He  was  self-possessed  enough,  in 
the  interval  of  expectation,  before  governess 
and  pupil  reached  the  end  of  the  walk,  to  open 
Mr.  Brock's  letter,  and  to  fortify  his  memory  by 
a  last  look  at  the  paragraph  which  described 
her  face. 

He  was  still  absorbed  over  the  description 
when  he  heard  the  smooth  rustle  of  the  dresses 
traveling  toward  him  again.  Standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  summer-house  he  waited  while 
she  lessened  the  distance  between  them.  With 
her  written  portrait  vividly  impressed  on  his 
mind,  and  with  the  clear  light  of  the  morning 
to  help  him,  his  eyes  questioned  her  as  she  came 
on ;  and  these  were  the  answers  that  her  face 
gave  him  back. 

The  hair  in  the  rector's  description  was  light 
brown  and  not  plentiful.  This  woman's  hair, 
superbly  luxuriant  in  its  growth,  was  of  the  one 
unpardonably  remarkable  shade  of  color  which 
the  prejudice  of  the  northern  nations  never  en- 
tirely forgives — it  was  red!  The  forehead  in 
the  rector's  description  was  high,  narrow,  and 
sloping  backward  from  the  brow;  the  eyebrows 
were  faintly  marked,  and  the  eyes  small,  and  in 
color  either  gray  or  hazel.  This  woman's  fore- 
head was  low,  upright,  and  broad  toward  the 
temples  ;  her  eyebrows,  at  once  strongly  and 
delicately  marked,  were  a  shade  darker  than 
her  hair ;  her  eyes,  large,  bright,  and  well-open- 
ed, were  of  that  purely  blue  color,  without  a 
tinge  in  it  of  gray  or  green,  so  often  present- 
ed to  our  admiration  in  pictures  and  books,  so 
rarely  met  with  in  the  living  face.  The  nose 
in  the  rector's  description  was  aquiline.  The 
line  of  this  woman's  nose  bent  neither  outward 
nor  inward  :  it  was  the  straight  delicately-mould- 
ed nose  (with  the  short  upper-lip  beneath)  of  the 
ancient  statues  and  busts.  The  lips  in  the  rec- 
tor's description  were  thin,  and  the  upper-lip 
long ;  the  complexion  was  of  a  dull  sickly  pale- 


ness ;  the  chin  retreating,  and  the  mark  of  a 
mole  or  a  scar  on  the  left  side  of  it.  This  wo- 
man's lips  were  full,  rich,  and  sensual.  Her 
complexion  was  the  lovely  complexion  which 
accompanies  such  hair  as  hers — so  delicately 
bright  in  its  rosier  tints,  so  warmly  and  softly 
white  in  its  gentler  gradations  of  color  on  the 
forehead  and  the  neck.  Her  chin,  round  and 
dimpled,  was  pure  of  the  slightest  blemish  in  ev- 
ery part  of  it,  and  perfectly  in  line  with  her  fore- 
head to  the  end.  Nearer  and  nearer,  and  fairer 
and  fairer  she  came,  in  the  glow  of  the  morning 
light — the  most  startling,  the  most  unanswerable 
contradiction  that  eve  could  see  or  mind  conceive 
to  the  description  in  the  rector's  letter. 

Both  governess  and  pupil  Avere  close  to  the 
summer-house  before  they  looked  that  way  and 
noticed  Midwinter  standing  inside.  The  gov- 
erness saw  him  first. 

"  A  friend  of  yours,  Miss  Milroy  ?"  she  asked, 
quietly,  without  starting  or  betraying  any  sign 
of  surprise. 

Neelie  recognized  him  instantly.  Prejudiced 
against  Midwinter  by  his  conduct  when  his 
friend  had  introduced  him  at  the  cottage,  she 
now  fairly  detested  him  as  the  unlucky  first 
cause  of  her  misunderstanding  with  Allan  at 
the  picnic.  Her  face  flushed,  and  she  drew 
back  from  the  summer-house  with  an  expression 
of  merciless  surprise. 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Armadale's,"  she  re- 
plied, sharply;  "I  don't  know  what  he  wants, 
or  why  he  is  here." 

"A  friend  of  Mr.  Armadale's!"  The  gov- 
erness's face  lit  up  with  a  suddenly-roused  in- 
terest as  she  repeated  the  words.  She  returned 
Midwinter's  look,  still  steadily  fixed  on  her,  with 
equal  steadiness  on  her  side.  •' 

"For  my  part,"  pursued  Neelie,  resenting 
Midwinter's  insensibility  to  her  presence  on  the 
scene,  "  I  think  it  a  great  liberty  to  treat  papa's 
garden  as  if  it  was  the  open  park !" 

The  governess  turned  round  and  gently  in- 
terposed. 

"My  dear  Miss  Milroy,"  she  remonstrated, 
"there  are  certain  distinctions  to  be  observed. 
This  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Armadale's. 
You  could  hardly  express  yourself  more  strong- 
ly if  he  was  a  perfect  stranger." 

"I  express  my  opinion,"  retorted  Neelie, 
chafing  under  the  satirically  indulgent  tone  in 
which  the  governess  addressed  her.  "  It  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  Miss  Gwilt ;  and  tastes  differ." 
She  turned  away  petulantly,  and  walked  back 
by  herself  to  the  cottage. 

"  She  is  very  young,"  said  Miss  Gwilt,  ap- 
pealing with  a  smile  to  Midwinter's  forbearance; 
"and,  as  you  must  see  for  yourself,  Sir,  she  is 
a  spoiled  child."  She  paused — showed,  for  an 
instant  only,  her  surprise  at  Midwinter's  strange 
silence  and  strange  persistency  in  keeping  his 
eyes  still  fixed  on  her — then  set  herself,  with  a 
charming  grace  and  readiness,  to  help  him  out 
of  the  false  position  in  which  he  stood.  "As 
you  have  extended  your  walk  thus  far,"  she  re- 
sumed, "  perhaps  you  will  kindly  favor  me,  on 
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your  return,  by  taking  a  message  to  your  friend  ? 
Mr.  Armadale  has  been  so  good  as  to  invite  me 
to  see  the  Thorpe-Ambrose  gardens  this  morn- 
ing. Will  you  say  that  Major  Milroy  permits 
me  to  accept  the  invitation  (in  company  with 
Miss  Milroy)  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock?" 
For  a  moment  her  eyes  rested,  with  a  renewed 
look  of  interest,  on  Midwinters  face.  She 
waited,  still  in  vain,  for  an  answering  word 
from  him — smiled,  as  if  his  extraordinary  si- 
lence amused  rather  than  angered  her — and 
followed  her  pupil  back  to  the  cottage. 

It  was  only  when  the  last  trace  of  her  had 
disappeared  that  Midwinter  roused  himself  and 
attempted  to  realize  the  position  in  which  he 
stood.  The  revelation  of  her  beauty  was  in  no 
respect  answerable  for  the  breathless  astonish- 
ment which  had  held  him  spell-bound  up  to  this 
moment.  The  one  clear  impression  she  had  pro- 
duced on  him  thus  far  began  and  ended  with 
his  discovery  of  the  astounding  contradiction 
that  her  face  offered,  in  one  feature  after  anoth- 
er, to  the  description  in  Mr.  Brock's  letter.  All 
beyond  this  was  vague  and  misty — a  dim  con- 
sciousness of  a  tall,  elegant  woman,  ami  of  kind 
words,  modestly  and  gracefully  spoken  to  him, 
and  nothing  more. 

He  advanced  a  few  steps  into  the  garden, 
without  knowing  why — stopped,  glancing  hith- 
er and  thither  like  a  man  lost — recognized  the 
summer-house  by  an  etb  >rt .  us  if  years  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  seen  it — and  made  his  way  out 
again,  at  last,  into  the  park.  Even  here,  he 
wandered  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  another. 
His  mind  was  still  reeling  under  the  slun  k  that 
had  fallen  on  it;  his  perceptions  were  all  con- 
fused. Sometlifhg  kept  him  mechanically  in 
action,  walking  eagerly  without  a  motive  — 
walking  he  knew  not  where. 

A  far  le-s  sensitively  organized  man  might 
have  been  overwhelmed,  as  he  was  overwhelmed 
now,  by  the  immense,  the  instantaneous  revul- 
sion of  feeling  which  the  event  of  the  last  few 
minutes  had  wrought  in  his  mind. 

At  the  memorable  instant  when  he  had  opened 
the  door  of  the  summer-house  no  confusing  in- 
fluence troubled  his  faculties.  Right  or  wrong, 
in  all  that  related  to  his  position  toward  his 
friend,  he  had  reached  an  absolutely  definite 
conclusion  by  an  absolutely  definite  process  of 
thought.  The  whole  strength  of  the  motive 
which  had  driven  him  into  the  resolution  to 
part  from  Allan  rooted  itself  in  the  belief  that 
he  had  seen  at  Hurl  Mere  the  fatal  fulfillment 
of  the  first  Vision  of  the  Dream.  And  this 
belief,  in  its  turn,  rested  necessarily  on  the 
conviction  that  the  woman  who  was  the  one 
survivor  of  the  tragedy  in  Madeira  must  be 
also  inevitably  the  woman  whom  he  had  seen 
standing  in  the  Shadow's  place  at  the  pool. 
Firm  in  that  persuasion,  he  had  himself  com- 
pared the  object  of  his  distrust  and  of  the  rector's 
distrust  with  the  description  written  by  the  rec- 
tor himself — a  description  carefully  minute,  by  j 
a  man  entirely  trust-worthy — and  his  own  eyes  | 


had  informed  him  that  the  woman  whom  he  had 
seen  at  the  Mere  and  the  woman  whom  Mr. 
Brock  had  identified  in  London  were  not  one. 
but  Two.  In  the  place  of  the  Dream-Shadow 
there  had  stood,  on  the  evidence  of  the  rector's 
letter,  not  the  instrument  of  the  Fatality — but 
a  stranger! 

No  such  doubts  as  might  have  troubled  a  less 
superstitious  man  were  started  in  his  mind  by 
the  discover}-  that  had  now  opened  on  him. 

It  never  occurred  to  him  to  ask  himself  wheth- 
er a  stranger  might  not  be  the  appointed  instru- 
ment of  the  Fatality,  now  when  the  letter  had 
persuaded  him  that  a  stranger  had  been  revealed 
as  the  figure  in  the  dream-landscape.  No  such 
idea  eutered,  or  could  enter,  his  mind.  The  one 
woman  whom  his  superstition  dreaded  was  the 
woman  who  had  entwined  herself  with  the  lives 
of  the  two  Armadales  in  the  first  generation, 
and  with  the  fortunes  of  the  two  Armadales  in 
the  second — who  was  at  once  the  marked  object 
of  his  father's  death-bed  warning  and  the  first 
cause  of  the  family  calamities  which  had  opened 
Allan's  way  to  the  Thorpe-Ambrose  estate — the 
woman,  in  a  word,  w  hom  he  would  have  known 
instinctively,  but  for  Mr.  Brock's  letter,  to  bo 
the  woman  whom  he  had  now  actually  seen. 

Looking  at  events  as  they  had  just  happened, 
under  the  influence  of  the  misapprehension  into 
which  the  rector  hail  innocently  misled  him,  his 
mind  saw  and  seized  its  new  conclusion  instant- 
aneouslv  ;  acting  precisely  as  it  had  acted  in  the 
past  time  of  his  interview  w  ith  Mr.  Brock  at  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

Exactly  ns  he  had  once  declared  it  to  be  an 
all-sutlicient  refutation  of  the  idea  of  the  Fatali- 
ty ;  that  he  had  never  met  with  the  timber  ship 
in  any  of  his  voyages  at  sea — so  he  now  seized 
on  the  similarly-derived  conclusion  that  the 
whole  claim  of  the  Dream  to  a  supernatural 
origin  stood  self-refuted  by  the  disclosniS  of  a 
stranger  in  the  Shadow's  place.  Once  started 
from  this  point — once  encouraged  to  let  his  love 
for  Allan  influence  him  undividedly  again — his 
mind  hurried  along  the  whole  resulting  chain  of 
thought  at  lightning  sj»ccd.  If  the  Dream  was 
prove. 1  to  U'  no  longer  a  warning  from  the  other 
world,  it  followed  inevitably  that  accident,  and 
Dot  fate,  had  led  the  way  to  the  night  on  the 
Wreck,  and  that  all  the  events  which  had  hap- 
pened since  Allan  and  he  had  parted  from  Mr. 
Brock  were  events  in  themselves  harmless, 
which  his  snjKjrstition  had  distorted  from  their 
proj»er  shape.  In  less  than  a  moment  his  mo- 
bile imagination  had  taken  him  back  to  the 
morning  at  Castletown  when  he  had  revealed  to 
the  rector  the  secret  of  his  name  ;  when  he  had 
declared  to  the  rector,  with  his  father's  letter 
before  his  eyes,  the  better  faith  that  was  in  him. 
Now  once  more  he  felt  his  heart  holding  firmly 
by  the  bond  of  brotherhood  between  Allan  and 
himself;  now  once  more  he  could  say,  with  the 
eager  sincerity  of  the  old  time,  "If  the  thought 
of  leaving  him  breaks  my  heart,  the  thought  of 
J  leaving  him  is  wrong!"  As  that  nobler  convic- 
I  tion  possessed  itself  again  of  his  mind — quiet- 
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ing  the  tumult,  clearing  the  confusion  within 
him — the  house  at  Thorpe-Ambrose,  with  Allan 
on  the  steps,  waiting  and  looking  for  him,  opened 
on  his  eyes  through  the  trees.  A  sense  of  il- 
limitable relief  lifted  his  eager  spirit  high  above 
the  cares  and  doubts  and  fears  that  had  oppress- 
ed it  so  long ;  and  showed  him  once  more  the 
better  and  brighter  future  of  his  early  dreams. 
His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  pressed  the 
rector's  letter  in  his  wild,  passionate  way  to  his 
lips  as  he  looked  at  Allan  through  the  vista  of 
the  trees.  "But  for  this  morsel  of  paper,"  he 
thought,  "my  life  might  have  been  one  long 
sorrow  to  me,  and  my  father's  crime  might 
have  parted  us  forever  I" 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  stratagem  which 
had  shown  the  house-maid's  face  to  Mr.  Brock  as 
the  face  of  Miss  Gwilt.  And  so — by  shaking 
Midwinter's  trust  in  his  own  superstition,  in  the 
one  case  in  which  that  superstition  pointed  to 
the  truth — did  Mother  Oldershaw's  cunning  tri- 
umph over  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  had 
never  been  contemplated  by  Mother  Oldershaw 
herself. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

MISS  GWILT  AMONG  THE  QUICKSANDS. 

1. — From  the  Reverend  Decimus  Brock  to  Ozias 
Midwinter. 

M  Thursday. 

"My  dear  Midwinter, — No  words  can  tell 
what  a  relief  it  was  to  me  to  get  your  letter  this 
»  morning,  and  what  a  happiness  I  honestly  feel 
in  having  been,  thus  far,  proved  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  The  precautions  you  have  taken,  in 
case  the  woman  should  still  confirm  my  appre- 
hensions by  venturing  herself  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose, seem  to  me  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired. 
You  are  no  doubt  sure  to  hear  of  her  from  one 
or  other  of  the  people  in  the  lawyer's  office, 
whom  you  have  asked  to  inform  you  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  stranger  in  the  town. 

"  I  am  the  more  pleased  at  finding  how  en- 
tirely I  can  trust  you  in  this  matter — for  I  am 
likely  to  be  obliged  to  leave  Allan's  interests 
longer  than  I  supposed  solely  in  your  hands. 
My  visit  to  Thorpe-Ambrose  must,  I  regret  to 
say,  be  deferred  for  two  months.  The  only  one 
of  my  brother-clergymen  in  London  who  is  able 
to  take  my  duty  for  me  can  not  make  it  conven- 
ient to  remove  with  his  family  to  Somersetshire 
before  that  time.  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
finish  my  business  here,  and  be  back  at  my  rec- 
tory on  Saturday  next.  If  any  thing  happens, 
you  will  of  course  instantly  communicate  with 
me ;  and,  in  that  case,  be  the  inconvenience 
what  it  may,  I  must  leave  home  for  Thorpe- 
Ambrose.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  goes  more 
smoothly  than  my  own  obstinate  apprehensions 
will  allow  me  to  suppose,  then  Allan  (to  whom 
I  have  written)  must  not  expect  to  see  me  till 
this  day  two  months. 

"  No  result  has,  up  to  this  time,  rewarded  our 


exertions  to  recover  the  trace  lost  at  the  rail- 
way. I  will  keep  my  letter  open,  however,  until 
post  time,  in  case  the  next  few  hours  bring  any 
news.  Always  truly  yours, 

"Decimus  Brock." 
"  P.S. — I  have  just  heard  from  the  lawyers'. 
They  have  found  out  the  name  the  woman  passed 
by  in  London.  If  this  discovery  (not  a  very 
important  one,  I  am  afraid)  suggests  any  new 
course  of  proceeding  to  you,  pray  act  on  it  at 
once.    The  name  is — Miss  Gwilt." 


2. — From  Miss  Gwilt  to  Mrs.  Oldershaw. 

"The  Cottage,  Thorpe- Ambrose, 

"Saturday,  June  28. 
"If  you  will  promise  not  to  be  alarmed, 
Mamma  Oldershaw,  I  will  begin  this  letter  in  a 
very  odd  way,  by  copying  a  page  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  somebody  else.  You  have  an  excellent 
memory,  and  you  may  not  have  forgotten  that  I 
received  a  note  from  Major  Milroy's  mother 
(after  she  had  engaged  me  as  governess)  on 
Monday  last.  It  was  dated  and  signed ;  and 
here  it  is,  as  far  as  the  first  page :  '  June  23, 
1851.  Dear  Madam, — Pray  excuse  my  trou- 
bling you,  before  you  go  to  Thorpe-Ambrose, 
with  a  word  more  about  the  habits  observed  in 
my  son's  household.  When  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  at  two  o'clock  to-day,  in  Kings- 
down  Crescent,  I  had  another  appointment  in  a 
distant  part  of  London  at  three;  and,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  one  or  two  little  matters 
escaped  me,  which  I  think  I  ought  to  impress 
on  your  attention.'  The  rest  of  the  letter  is  not 
of  the  slightest  importance,  but  the  lines  that  I 
have  just  copied  are  well  worthy  of  all  the  atten- 
tion you  can  bestow  on  them.  They  have  saved 
me  from  discovery,  my  dear,  before  I  have  been 
a  week  in  Major  Milroy's  service ! 

"It  happened  no  later  than  yesterday  even- 
ing, and  it  began  and  ended  in  this  manner : 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  here  (of  whom  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently),  who  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  young  Armadale's,  and  who  bears  the 
strange  name  of  Midwinter.  He  contrived  yes- 
terday to  speak  to  me  alone  in  the  Park.  Al- 
most as  soon  as  he  opened  his  lips  I  found  that 
my  name  had  been  discovered  in  London  (no 
doubt  by  the  Somersetshire  clergyman),  and  that 
Mr.  Midwinter  had  been  chosen  (evidently  by 
the  same  person)  to  identify  the  Miss  Gwilt  who 
had  vanished  from  Brompton  with  the  Miss 
Gwilt  who  had  appeared  at  Thorpe-Ambrose. 
You  foresaw  this  danger,  I  remember  ;  but  you 
could  scarcely  have  imagined  that  the  exposure 
would  threaten  me  so  soon. 

"  I  spare  you  the  details  of  our  conversation, 
to  come  to  the  end.  Mr.  Midwinter  put  the 
matter  very  delicately,  declaring,  to  my  great 
surprise,  that  he  felt  quite  certain  himself  that  I 
was  not  the  Miss  Gwilt  of  whom  his  friend  was 
in  search,  and  that  he  only  acted  as  he  did  out 
of  regard  to  the  anxiety  of  a  person  whose  wishes 
he  was  bound  to  respect.  Would  I  assist  him 
in  setting  that  anxiety  completely  at  rest,  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  by  kindly  answering  one 
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plain  question,  which  he  had  no  other  right  to 
ask  me  than  the  right  my  indulgence  might 
give  him?  The  lost  'Miss  Gwilt'  had  been 
missed  on  Monday  last,  at  two  o'clock,  in  the 
crowd  on  the  platform  of  the  Northwestern  Rail- 
way, in  Euston  Square.  Would  I  authorize  him 
to  say  that  on  that  day,  and  at  that  hour,  the 
Miss  Gwilt  who  was  Major  Milroy's  governess 
had  never  been  near  the  place  ? 

"I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  seized  the  fine 
opportunity  he  had  given  me  of  disarming  all 
future  suspicion.  I  took  a  high  tone  on  the 
>pot,  and  met  him  with  the  old  lady's  letter. 
He  politely  refused  to  look  at  it.  I  insisted  on 
his  looking  at  it.  'I  don't  choose  to  be  mis- 
taken,' I  said,  'for  a  woman  who  may  be  a  bad 
character,  because  she  happens  to  bear,  or  to 
have  assumed,  the  same  name  as  mine.  I  in- 
sist on  your  reading  the  first  part  of  this  letter 
for  my  satisfaction,  if  not  for  your  own.'  He 
was  obliged  to  comply — and  there  was  the  proof, 
in  the  old  lady's  own  handwriting,  that  at  two 
o'clock  on  Monday  last  she  and  I  were  togeth- 
er in  Kingsdown  Crescent,  which  any  direetorv 
would  tell  him  is  a  'crescent'  in  Bayswater !  I 
l^ave  you  to  imagine  his  apologies,  ami  the  per- 
fect sweet  nos  with  which  I  received  them. 

"1  might,  of  course,  if  I  had  not  preserved 
the  letter,  have  referred  him  to  you,  or  to  the 
major's  mother  with  similar  results.  A-  it  i-. 
the  object  has  been  gained  without  trouble  or! 
delay.  /  Imve  been  j>rured  not  to  l><  nnis<h'; 
and  one  of  the  many  dangers  that  threatened 
me  at  Thorpe- Ambrose  is  a  danger  blown  OTOI 
from  this  moment.  Your  house-maid's  face 
may  not  be  a  very  handsome  one  ;  but  there 
i>  no  denying  that  it  has  done  us  excellent  serv- 
ice. 

'•  So  much  for  the  past ;  now  for  the  future. 
You  shall  hear  how  I  get  on  with  the  people 
about  me  ;  and  you  shall  judge  for  yourself  what 
the  chances  are,  for  and  against  my  becoming 
unstress  of  TflOfpC-AmbrOBCi 

"Let  me  begin  with  young  Armadale — be- 
cause it  is  beginning  with  good  news.  I  have 
produced  the  right  impression  on  him  already, 
and  Heaven  knows  t/iat  is  nothing  to  boast  of! 
Any  moderately  good-looking  woman  who  chose 
to  take  the  trouble,  could  make  him  fall  in  love 
with  her.  He  is  a  rattle-pated  young  fool — 
one  of  those  noisy,  rosy,  light-haired,  good-tem- 
pered men,  whom  I  particularly  detest.  I  had 
a  whole  hour  alone  with  him  in  a  boat,  the  first 
day  I  came  here,  and  I  have  made  good  use  of 
my  time,  I  can  tell  you,  from  that  day  to  this. 
The  only  difficulty  with  him  is  the  difficulty  of 
concealing  my  own  feelings  —  especially  when 
he  turns  my  dislike  of  him  into  downright  ha- 
tred by  sometimes  reminding  me  of  his  mother. 
I  really  never  saw  a  man  whom  I  could  use  so 
ill  if  I  had  the  opportunity.  He  will  give  me 
the  opportunity,  I  believe,  if  no  accident  hap- 
pens, sooner  than  we  calculated  on.  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  party  at  the  great  house, 
in  celebration  of  the  rent-Jay  dinner,  and  the 


squire's  attentions  to  me,  and  my  modest  reluct- 
ance to  receive  them,  have  already  excited  gen- 
eral remark. 

"My  pupil,  Miss  Milroy,  comes  next.  She 
too  is  rosy  and  foolish  ;  and,  what  is  more,  awk- 
1  ward  and  squat  and  freckled  and  ill-tempered 
and  ill-dressed.  No  fear  of  her,  though  she 
hates  me  like  poison,  which  is  a  great  comfort, 
i  for  I  get  rid  of  her  out  of  lesson-time  and  walk- 
ing-time. It  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  that  she  has 
madfl  the  most  of  her  opportunities  with  young 
Armadale  (opportunities,  by-the-by,  which  we 
never  calculated  on) ;  and  that  she  has  been 
stupid  enough  to  let  him  slip  through  her  fin- 
gers. When  I  tell  you  that  she  is  obliged,  for 
the  sake  of  appearances,  to  go  with  her  father 
and  me  to  the  little  entertainments  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  and  to  see  how  young  Armadale  ad- 
mires me,  you  will  understand  the  kind  of  place 
I  hold  in  her  affections.  She  would  try  me 
past  all  endurance  if  I  didn't  see  that  1  aggra- 
vate her  by  keeping  my  temper — so  of  course  I 
keep  it.  If  I  do  break  out  it  will  be  over  our 
tetanus — not  over  our  French,  our  grammar, 
history,  and  globes — but  over  our  music.  No 
words  can  say  how  I  feel  for  her  poor  piano. 
Half  the  musical  girls  in  England  ought  to  have 
their  fingers  chopped  off  in  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety ;  and,  if  I  had  my  way,  Miss  Milroy's  fin- 
gers should  be  executed  first. 

"As  for  the  major,  I  i  an  hardly  stand  high- 
er in  his  estimation  than  I  stand  already.  I 
am  always  ready  to  make  his  breakfast—  and  his 
daughter  is  not.  I  can  always  find  things  for 
him  when  he  loses  them  —  and  his  daughter 
can't.  I  never  yawn  when  he  proses — and  his 
daughter  does.  I  like  the  poor  dear  harmless 
old  gentleman  ;  so  I  won't  say  a  word  more 
about  him. 

"  Well,  here  is  a  fair  prospect  for  the  future 
surely  ?     My  good  Oldershaw,  there  never  was 

a  prospect  yet  without  an  ugly  place  In  it.  My 

prospect  has  two  ugly  places  in  it.  The  name 
of  one  of  them  is  Mrs.  Milroy:  and  the  name 
of  the  other  is  Mr.  Midwinter. 

"  Mrs.  Milroy  first.  Before  I  had  been  five 
minutes  in  the  cottage,  on  the  day  of  my  ar- 
rival, what  do  you  think  she  did?  She  sent 
down  stairs  and  asked  to  see  me.  .The  mes- 
sage startled  me  a  little — after  hearing  from  the 
old  lady,  in  London,  that  her  daughter-in-law 
was  too  great  a  sufferer  to  see  any  body ;  but 
of  course  when  I  got  her  message  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  go  up  stairs  to  the  sick-room.  I 
found  her  bedridden  with  an  incurable  spinal 
complaint,  and  a  really  horrible  object  to  look 
at — but  with  all  her  wits  about  her;  and,  if  I 
am  not  greatly  mistaken,  as  deceitful  a  woman, 
with  as  vile  a  temper,  as  you  could  find  any 
where  in  all  your  long  experience.  Her  excess- 
ive politeness,  and  her  keeping  her  own  face  in 
the  shade  of  the  bed-curtains  while  she  contrived 
to  keep  mine  in  the  light,  put  me  on  my  guard 
the  moment  I  entered  the  room.  We  were 
more  than  half  an  hour  together  without  my 
stepping  into  any  one  of  the  many  clever  little 
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traps  she  laid  for  mc.  The  only  mystery  in  her 
behavior,  which  I  failed  to  see  through  at  the 
time,  was  her  perpetually  asking  me  to  bring 
her  things  (things  she  evidently  did  not  want) 
from  different  parts  of  the  room. 

"  Since  then  events  have  enlightened  me. 
My  first  suspicions  were  raised  by  overhearing 
some  of  the  servants'  gossip ;  and  I  have  been 
confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  the  conduct  of  Mrs. 
Milroy's  nurse.    On  the  few  occasions  when  I 
have  happened  to  be  alone  with  the  major,  the 
nurse  has  also  happened  to  want  something  of 
her  master,  and  has  invariably  forgotten  to  an- 
nounce her  appearance  by  knocking  at  the  door. 
Do  you  understand  now  why  Mrs.  Milroy  sent 
for  mc  the  moment  I  got  into  the  house,  and 
what  she  wanted,  when  she  kept  me  going  back- 
ward and  forward,  first  for  one  thing  and  then  for 
another?   There  is  hardly  an  attractive  light  in 
which  my  face  and  figure  can  be  seen  in  which 
that  woman's  jealous  eyes  have  not  studied  them 
already.    I  am  no  longer  puzzled  to  know  why 
the  father  and  daughter  started,  and  looked  at 
each  other,  when  I  was  first  presented  to  them ; 
or  why  the  servants  still  stare  at  me  with  a  mis- 
chievous expectation  in  their  eyes  when  I  ring 
the  bell  and  ask  them  to  do  any  thing.    It  is 
useless  to  disguise  the  truth,  Mother  Oldershaw, 
between  you  and  me.    When  I  went  up  stairs 
into  that  sick-room  I  marched  blindfold  into 
the  clutches  of  a  jealous  woman.    If  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy can  turn  me  out  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Milroy 
will — and,  morning  and  night,  she  has  nothing 
else  to  do  in  that  bed-prison  of  hers  but  to  find 
out  the  way. 

"In  this  awkward  position  my  own  cautious 
conduct  is  admirably  seconded  by  the  dear  old 
major's  perfect  insensibility.  His  wife's  jeal- 
ousy of  him  is  as  monstrous  a  delusion  as  any 
that  could  be  found  in  a  mad-house — it  is  the 
growth  of  her  own  vile  temper,  under  the  ag- 
gravation of  an  incurable  illness.  The  poor 
man  hasn't  a  thought  beyond  his  mechanical 
pursuits;  and  I  don't  believe  he  knows  at  this 
moment  whether  I  am  a  handsome  woman  or 
not.  With  this  chance  to  help  me  I  may  hope 
to  set  the  nurse's  intrusions  and  the  mistress's 
contrivances  at  defiance — for  a  time,  at  any  rate. 
But  you  know  what  a  jealous  woman  is,  and  I 
think  I  know  what  Mrs.  Milroy  is ;  and  I  own  I 
shall  breathe  more  freely  on  the  day  when  young 
Armadale  opens  his  foolish  lips  to  some  pur- 
pose, and  sets  the  major  advertising  for  a  new 
governess. 

"Armadale's  name  reminds  me  of  Armadale's 
friend.  There  is  more  danger  threatening  in 
that  quarter;  and,  what  is  worse,  I  don't  feel 
half  as  well  armed  beforehand  against  Mr.  Mid- 
winter as  I  do  against  Mrs.  Milroy. 

"  Every  thing  about  this  man  is  more  or  less 
mysterious,  which  I  don't  like  to  begin  with. 
How  does  he  come  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Somersetshire  clergyman?  How  much  has  that 
clergyman  told  him?  How  is  it  that  he  Avas  so 
firmly  persuaded,  when  he  spoke  to  me  in  the 
park,  that  I  was  not  the  Miss  Gwilt  of  whom  his 
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friend  was  in  search  ?  I  haven't  the  ghost  of 
an  answer  to  give  to  either  of  those  three  ques- 
tions. I  can't  even  discover  who  he  is,  or  how 
he  and  young  Armadale  first  became  acquainted. 
I  hate  him.  No,  I  don't;  I  only  want  to  find 
out  about  him.  He  is  veiy  young — little  and 
lean  and  active  and  dark,  with  bright  black  eyes 
which  say  to  me  plainly,  '  We  belong  to  a  man 
with  brains  in  his  head  and  a  will  of  his  own : 
a  man  who  hasn't  always  been  hanging  about  a 
country-house  in  attendance  on  a  fool.'  Yes;  I 
am  positively  certain  Mr.  Midwinter  has  done 
something  or  suffered  something  in  his  past  life, 
young  as  he  is ;  and  I  would  give  I  don't  know 
what  to  get  at  it.  Don't  resent  my  taking  up 
so  much  space  in  writing  about  him.  He  has 
influence  enough  over  young  Armadale  to  be  a 
very  awkward  obstacle  in  my  way,  unless  I  can 
secure  his  good  opinion  at  starting. 

"  Well,  you  may  ask,  and  what  is  to  prevent 
your  securing  his  good  opinion  ?  I  am  sadly 
afraid,  Mother  Oldershaw,  I  have  got  it  on  terms 
I  never  bargained  for.  I  am  sadly  afraid  the 
man  is  in  love  with  me  already. 

"Don't  toss  your  head  and  say,  'Just  like 
her  vanity  !'  After  the  horrors  I  have  gone 
through,  I  have  no  vanity  left ;  and  a  man  who 
admires  me  is  a  man  who  makes  me  shudder. 
There  was  a  time,  I  own —  Pooh  !  what  am  I 
writing?  Sentiment,  I  declare !  Sentiment  to 
you!  Laugh  away,  my  dear.  As  for  me,  I 
neither  laugh  nor  cry ;  I  mend  my  pen,  and  get 
on  with  my — what  do  the  men  call  it? — my  re- 
port. 

"The  only  thing  worth  inquiring  is,  whether 
I  am  right  or  wrong  in  my  idea  of  the  impres- 
sion I  have  made  on  him.  Let  me  see — I  have 
been  four  times  in  his  company.  The  first  time 
was  in  the  major's  garden,  where  we  met  unex- 
pectedly, face  to  face.  He  stood  looking  at  me, 
like  a  man  petrified,  without  speaking  a  word. 
The  effect  of  my  horrid  red  hair,  perhaps  ? 
Quite  likely — let  us  lay  it  on  my  hair.  The 
second  time  was  in  going  over  the  Thorpe- Am- 
brose grounds  with  young  Armadale  on  one  side 
of  me  and  my  pupil  (in  the  sulks)  on  the  other. 
Out  comes  Mr.  Midwinter  to  join  us — though 
he  had  work  to  do  in  the  steward's  office,  which 
!  he  had  never  been  known  to  neglect  on  any 
j  other  occasion.  Laziness,  possibly?  or  an  at- 
I  tachment  to  Miss  Milroy  ?  I  can't  say ;  we  will 
lay  it  on  Miss  Milroy,  if  you  like — I  only  know 
he  did  nothing  but  look  at  me.  The  third  time 
was  at  the  private  interview  in  the  park,  which 
I  have  told  you  of  already.  I  never  saw  a  man 
so  agitated  at  putting  a  delicate  question  to  a 
woman  in  my  life.  But  that  might  have  been 
only  awkwardness;  and  his  perpetually  looking 
back  after  me  when  we  had  parted,  might  have 
been  only  looking  back  at  the  view.  Lay  it  on 
the  view ;  by  all  means  lay  it  on  the  view !  The 
fourth  time  was  this  very  evening,  at  the  little 
party.  They  made  me  play  j  and,  as  the  piano 
was  a  good  one,  I  did  my  best.  All  the  com- 
pany crowded  round  me,  and  paid  me  their  com- 
pliments (my  charming  pupil  paid  hers,  with  a 
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face  like  a  cat's,  just  before  she  spits),  except 
Mr.  Midwinter.  He  waited  till  it  was  time  to 
go,  and  then  he  caught  me  alone  for  a  moment 
in  the  hall.  There  was  just  time  for  him  to 
take  my  hand  and  say  two  words.  Shall  I  tell 
you  how  he  took  my  hand,  and  what  his  voice 
sounded  like  when  he  spoke?  Quite  needless! 
You  have  always  told  me  that  the  late  Mr.  Older- 
shaw  doted  on  you.  Just  recall  the  first  time 
he  took  your  hand  and  whispered  a  word  or  two 
addressed  to  your  private  car.  To  what  did 
you  attribute  his  behavior  on  that  occasion  ?  I 
have  no  doubt,  if  you  had  been  playing  on  the 
piano  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  you  would 
have  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  music ! 

"No!  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  the  harm 
is  done.  This  man  is  no  rattle-pated  fool,  who 
changes  his  fancies  as  readily  as  he  changes  his 
clothes — the  fire  that  lights  those  big  black  cws 
of  his  is  not  an  easy  lire,  when  a  woman  has 
once  kindled  it,  for  that  woman  to  put  out.  I 
don't  wish  to  discourage  you ;  I  don't  say  the 
chances  arc  against  us.  But  with  Mrs.  Milroy  1 
threatening  me  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Midwinter 
on  the  other,  the  worst  of  all  risks  to  run  is  the 
risk  of  losing  time.  Young  Armadale  has  hinted 
already,  as  well  as  such  a  lout  can  hint,  at  a  pri- 
vate interview!  Miss  Milroy 's  eyes  arc  sharp, 
and  the  nurse's  eyes  are  sharper;  and  I  shall 
lose  my  place  if  they  either  of  them  find  me  out. 
No  matter!  I  must  take  my  chance,  and  give 
him  the  interview.  Only  let  me  get  him  alone,  } 
only  let  me  escape  the  prying  eyes  of  the  wo- 
men, and — if  his  friend  doesn't  come  between 
us — I  answer  for  the  result ! 

44  In  the  mean  time  have  I  any  thing  more 
to  tell  you  ?  Are  there  any  other  people  in  our 
way  at  Thorpe- Ambrose?  Not  another  civnt- 
urc!  None  of  the  resident  families  call  here, 
young  Armadale  being,  most  fortunately,  in  bad 
odor  in  the  neighborhood.  There  are  no  hand- 
some highly-bred  women  to  come  to  the  house, 
and  no  persons  of  consequence  to  protest  against 
his  attentions  to  a  governess.  The  only  guests 
he  could  collect  at  his  party  to-night  were  the 
lawyer  and  his  family  (a  wife,  a  son,  and  two 
daughters),  and  a  deaf  old  woman  and  her  son —  i 
all  perfectly  unimportant  people,  and  all  obe- 
dient  humble  servants  of  the  stupid  young 
squire. 

"Talking  of  obedient  humble  servants  there 
is  one  other  person  established  here  who  is  em- 
ployed in  the  steward's  office — a  miserable,  shab- 
by, dilapidated  old  man  named  Bashwood.  He 
is  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  and  I  am  evidently 
a  perfect  stranger  to  him  ;  for  he  has  been  ask- 
ing the  house-maid  at  the  cottage  who  I  am. 
It  is  paying  no  great  compliment  to  myself  to 
confess  it ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  I  pro- 
duced the  most  extraordinary  impression  on  this 
feeble  old  creature  the  first  time  he  saw  me. 
He  turned  all  manner  of  colors,  and  stood  trem- 
bling and  staring  at  me  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing perfectly  frightful  in  my  face.  I  felt 
quite  startled  for  the  moment — for  of  all  the 
ways  in  which  men  have  looked  at  me,  no  man 


ever  looked  at  me  in  that  way  before.  Did  you 
ever  see  the  boa  constrictor  fed  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  ?  They  put  a  live  rabbit  into  his  cage, 
and  there  is  a  moment  when  the  two  creatures 
look  at  each  other.  I  declare  Mr.  Bashwood 
reminded  me  of  the  rabbit! 

"Why  do  I  mention  this?  I  don't  know 
why.  Perhaps  I  have  been  writing  too  long, 
and  my  head  is  beginning  to  fail  me.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Bashwood's  manner  of  admiring  me 
strikes  my  fancy  by  its  novelty.  Absurd !  I 
am  exciting  myself,  and  troubling  you  about 
nothing.  Oh,  what  a  weary,  long  letter  I  have 
written!  and  how  brightly  the  stars  look  at  me 
through  the  window — and  how  awfully  quiet 
the  night  is!  Send  me  some  more  of  those 
sleeping  drops,  and  write  me  one  of  your  nice, 
wicked,  amusing  letters.  You  shall  hear  from 
me  again  as  soon  as  I  know  a  little  better  how 
it  is  all  likely  to  end.  Good-night,  and  keep  a 
corner  in  your  stony  old  heart  for       L.  G." 


3. — From  Af/\<?.  Old*  rshaw  to  Miss  Gtrilt. 

"Diana  Street,  Pimi.ico,  Monday. 

11  My  DMAS  Lyi>ia, — I  nm  in  no  state  of  mind 
to  write  you  an  amusing  letter.  Your  news  is 
very  discouraging,  and  the  recklessness  of  your 
tone  quite  alarms  me.  Consider  the  money  I 
have  already  advanced,  ami  the  interests  we 
both  have  at  stake.  Whatever  else  you  are 
don't  be  reckless,  for  Heaven's  sake! 

"What  can  I  do? — I  ask  myself,  as  a  wo- 
man of  business,  what  can  I  do  to  help  you  ?  I 
can't  give  you  advice,  for  I  am  not  on  the  spot, 
and  I  don't  know  how  circumstances  may  alter 
from  one  day  to  another.  Situated  as  we  are 
now  I  can  only  be  useful  in  one  way;  I  can 
discover  a  new  obstacle  that  threatens  you,  and 
I  think  I  can  remove  it. 

M  You  say,  with  great  truth,  that  there  never 
was  a  prospect  yet  without  an  ugly  place  in  it, 
and  that  there  are  two  ugly  places  in  your  pr<  s- 
pect.  My  dear,  there  may  be  three  ugly  places 
if  I  don't  bestir  myself  to  prevent  it;  and  the 
name  of  the  third  place  will  be — Brock  !  Is  it 
possible  you  can  refer,  as  you  have  done,  to  the 
Somersetshire  clergyman  and  not  sec  that  the 
progress  you  make  with  young  Armadale  will 
be,  sooner  or  later,  reported  to  him  by  young 
Armadale's  friend?  Why,  now  I  think  of  it, 
you  are  doubly  at  the  parson's  mercy  !  You  are 
at  the  mercy  of  any  fresh  suspicion  which  may 
bring  him  into  the  neighborhood  himself  at  a 
day's  notice ;  and  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  his 
interference  the  moment  he  hears  that  the  squire 
is  committing  himself  with  a  neighbor's  govern- 
ess. If  I  can  do  nothing  else  I  can  keep  this 
additional  difficulty  out  of  your  way.  And  oh, 
Lydia,  with  what  alacrity  I  shall  exert  myself 
after  the  manner  in  which  the  old  wretch  in- 
sulted me  when  I  told  him  that  pitiable  story  in 
the  street!  I  declare  I  tingle  with  pleasure  at 
this  new  prospect  of  making  a  fool  of  Mr.  Brock. 

i '  And  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  J ust  as  we  have 
done  it  already,  to  be  sure.  He  has  lost  \  Miss 
Gwilt'  (otherwise  my  house-maid),  hasn't  he? 
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Very  well.  He  shall  find  her  again,  wherever 
he  is  now,  suddenly  settled  within  easy  reach 
of  him.  As  long  as  site  stops  in  the  place  he 
will  stop  in  it ;  and  as  we  know  he  is  not  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose  there  you  are  free  of  him ! 
The  old  gentleman's  suspicions  have  given  us  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  so  far.  Let  us  turn  them 
to  some  profitable  account  at  last;  let  us  tie 
him,  by  his  suspicions,  to  my  house-maid's 
apron-string.  Most  refreshing !  Quite  a  moral 
retribution,  isn't  it? 

"The  only  help  I  need  trouble  you  for  is  help 
you  can  easily  give.  Find  out  from  Mr.  Mid- 
winter where  the  parson  is  now,  and  let  me 
know  by  return  of  post.  If  he  is  in  London  I 
will  personally  assist  my  house-maid  in  the  nec- 
essary mystification  of  him.  If  he  is  any  where 
else  I  will  send  her  after  him,  accompanied  by 
a  person  on  whose  discretion  I  can  implicitly 
rely. 

"You  shall  have  the  sleeping-drops  to-mor- 
row. In  the  mean  time,  I  say  at  the  end  what 
I  said  at  the  beginning — no  recklessness !  Don't 
encourage  poetical  feelings  by  looking  at  the 
stars ;  and  don't  talk  about  the  night  being  aw- 
fully quiet.  There  are  people  (in  Observatories) 
paid  to  look  at  the  stars  for  you — leave  it  to 
them.  And  as  for  the  night,  do  what  Provi- 
dence intended  you  to  do  with  the  night  when 
Providence  provided  you  with  eyelids — go  to 
sleep  in  it. 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"Maria  Oldersiiaw." 


4. — From  the  Reverend  Decimus  Brock  to  Ozias 
Midwinter. 

"Boscombk  Rectory,  "West  Somerset, 
Thursday,  July  3. 

"My  dear  Midwinter, — One  line  before 
the  post  goes  out,  to  relieve  you  of  all  sense  of 
responsibility  at  Thorpe-Ambrose,  and  to  make 
my  apologies  to  the  lady  who  lives  as  governess 
in  Major  Milroy's  family. 

"  The  Miss  Gwilt — or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say, 
the  woman  calling  herself  by  that  name — has, 
to  my  unspeakable  astonishment,  openly  made 
her  appearance  here,  in  my  own  parish  !  She 
is  staying  at  the  inn,  accompanied  by  a  plausi- 
ble-looking man,  who  passes  as  her  brother. 
What  this  audacious  proceeding  really  means — 
unless  it  marks  a  new  step  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Allan,  taken  under  new  advice — is,  of 
course,  more  than  I  can  yet  find  out. 

"My  own  idea  is,  that  they  have  recognized 
the  impossibility  of  getting  at  Allan,  without 
finding  me  (or  you)  as  an  obstacle  in  their  way  ; 
and  that  they  are  going  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity  by  boldly  trying  to  open  their  commu- 
nications through  me.  The  man  looks  capable 
of  any  stretch  of  audacity  ;  and  both  he  and  the 
woman  had  the  impudence  to  bow  when  I  met 
them  in  the  village  half  an  hour  since.  They 
have  been  making  inquiries  already  about  Allan's 
mother — here,  where  her  exemplary  life  may  set 
their  closest  scrutiny  at  defiance.  If  they  will 
only  attempt  to  extort  money,  as  the  price  of 


the  woman's  silence  on  the  subject  of  poor  Mrs. 
Armadale's  conduct  in  Madeira  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  they  will  find  me  well  prepared 
for  them  beforehand.  I  have  written  by  this 
post  to  my  lawyers,  to  send  a  competent  man  to 
assist  me :  and  he  will  stay  at  the  rectory,  in 
any  character  which  he  thinks  it  safest  to  as- 
sume under  present  circumstances. 

"You  shall  hear  what  happens  in  the  next 
day  or  two. 

"Always  truly  yours,  Decimus  Brock." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  CLOUDING  OF  THE  SKY. 

Nine  days  had  passed,  and  the  tenth  day  was 
nearly  at  an  end,  since  Miss  Gwilt  and  her 
pupil  had  taken  their  morning  walk  in  the  cot- 
tage garden. 

The  night  was  overcast.  Since  sunset  there 
had  been  signs  in  the  sky  from  which  the  popu- 
lar forecast  had  predicted  rain.  The  reception- 
rooms  at  the  great  house  were  all  empty  and 
dark.  Allan  was  away,  passing  the  evening 
with  the  Milroys ;  and  Midwinter  was  waiting 
his  return — not  where  Midwinter  usually  waited, 
among  the  books  in  the  library — but  in  the  lit- 
tle back-room  which  Allan's  mother  had  inhab- 
ited in  the  last  days  of  her  residence  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose. 

Nothing  had  been  taken  away,  but  much  had 
been  added  to  the  room,  since  Midwinter  had 
first  seen  it.  The  books  which  Mrs.  Armadale 
had  left  behind  her,  the  furniture,  the  old  mat- 
ting on  the  floor,  the  old  paper  on  the  walls, 
were  all  undisturbed.  The  statuette  of  Niobe 
still  stood  on  its  bracket,  and  the  French  win- 
dow still  opened  on  the  garden.  But  now,  to 
the  relics  left  by  the  mother,  were  added  the 
personal  possessions  belonging  to  the  son.  The 
Avail,  bare  hitherto,  was  decorated  with  water- 
color  drawings — with  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Arma- 
dale, supported  on  one  side  by  a  view  of  the  old 
house  in  Somersetshire,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
picture  of  the  yacht.  Among  the  books  which 
bore  in  faded  ink  Mrs.  Armadale's  inscription, 
"From  my  father,"  were  other  books  inscribed 
in  the  same  handwriting,  in  brighter  ink,  "To 
my  son."  Hanging  to  the  wall,  ranged  on  the 
chimney-piece,  scattered  over  the  table,  were  a 
host  of  little  objects,  some  associated  with  Allan's 
past  life,  others  necessary  to  his  daily  pleasures 
and  pursuits,  and  all  plainly  testifying  that  the 
room  which  he  habitually  occupied  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  was  the  very  room  which  had  once  re- 
called to  Midwinter  the  second  vision  of  the 
dream.  Here,  strangely  unmoved  by  the  scene 
around  him,  so  lately  the  object  of  his  supersti- 
tious distrust,  Allan's  friend  now  waited  com- 
posedly for  Allan's  return  —  and  here,  more 
strangely  still,  he  looked  on  a  change  in  the 
household  arrangements,  due  in  the  first  instance 
entirely  to  himself.  His  own  lips  had  revealed 
the  discovery  which  he  had  made  on  the  first 
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morning  in  the  new  house;  his  own  voluntary 
act  had  induced  the  son  to  establish  himself  in 
the  mother's  room. 

Under  what  motives  had  he  spoken  the  words? 
Under  no  motives  which  were  not  the  natural 
growth  of  the  new  interests  and  the  new  hopes 
that  now  animated  him. 

The  entire  change  wrought  in  his  convictions 
by  the  memorable  event  that  had  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  Miss  Gwilt,  was  a  change  which 
it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  hide  from  Allan's 
knowledge.  He  had  spoken  openly,  and  had 
spoken  as  it  was  in  his  character  to  speak.  The 
merit  of  conquering  his  superstition  was  a  merit 
which  he  shrank  from  claiming,  until  he  had 
first  unsparingly  exposed  that  superstition  in  its 
worst  and  weakest  aspects  to  view.  It  was  only 
after  he  had  unreservedly  acknowledged  the  im- 
pulse under  which  he  had  left  Allan  at  the  Mere 
that  he  had  taken  credit  to  himself  for  the  new 
point  of  view  from  which  he  could  now  look  at 
the  Dream.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  lie  had 
spoken  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  first  Vision,  as 
the  doctor  at  the  Isle  of  Man  might  have  tp  ken 
of  it — he  had  asked,  as  the  doctor  might  have 
asked,  Where  was  the  wonder  of  their  seeing  a 
pool  at  sunset,  when  they  had  a  whole  net»WOlk 
of  pools  within  a  few  hours' drive  of  them?  and 
what  was  there  extraordinary  in  discovering  a 
woman  at  the  Merc,  when  there  were  roads  that 
led  to  it,  and  villages  in  its  neighborhood,  and 
boats  employed  on  it,  and  pleasure  partial  visit- 
ing it?  80  again,  he  had  waited  to  vindicate 
the  firmer  resolution  with  which  he  looked  to 
the  future,  until  he  had  first  revealed  all  that 
he  now  8a\v  himself  of  the  errors  of  the  pest. 
The  abandonment  of  his  friend's  interests,  the 
unworthiness  of  the  confidence  that  had  given 
him  the  steward's  place,  the  forgetfuluess  of  the 

trust  that  Mi1.  Brock  had  reposed  in  him,  all 

implied  in  the  one  idea  of  leaving  Allan,  were 
all  pointed  out.  The  glaring  self-contradictions 
betrayed  in  aceepting  the  Dream  as  the  revela- 
tion of  a  fatality,  and  in  attempting  to  cseape 
that  fatality  by  an  exertion  of  free-will — in  toil- 
ing to  store  up  knowledge  of  the  steward's  duties 
for  the  future,  and  in  shrinking  from  letting  the 
future  find  him  in  Allan's  house — were,  in  their 
turn,  unsparingly  exposed.  To  every  error,  to 
every  inconsistency,  he  resolutely  confessed,  be- 
fore he  attempted  to  assert  the  clearer  and  bet- 
ter mind  that  was  in  him — before  he  ventured 
on  the  last  simple  appeal  which  closed  all, 
"Will  you  trust  me  in  the  future?  will  you  for- 
give and  forget  the  past  ?" 

A  man  who  could  thus  open  his  whole  heart, 
without  one  lurking  reserve  inspired  by  consid- 
eration for  himself,  was  not  a  man  to  forget  any 
minor  act  of  concealment  of  whieh  his  weakness 
might  have  led  him  to  be  guilty  toward  his 
friend.  It  lay  heavy  on  Midwinter's  conscience 
that  he  had  kept  secret  from  Allan  a  discovery 
which  he  ought  in  Allan's  dearest  interests  to 
have  revealed — the  discovery  of  his  mother's 
room. 

But  one  doubt  had  closed  his  lips — the  doubt 


whether  Mrs.  Armadale's  conduct  in  Madeira 
had  been  kept  secret  on  her  return  to  England. 
Careful  inquiry,  first  among  the  servants,  then 
among  the  tenantry,  careful  consideration  of  the 
few  reports  current  at  the  time,  as  repeated  to 
him  by  the  few  persons  left  who  remembered 
them,  convinced  him  at  last  that  the  family  se- 
cret had  been  successfully  kept  within  the  family 
limits.  Once  satisfied  that  whatever  inquiries 
the  son  might  make  would  lead  to  no  disclosure 
whieh  could  shake  his  respect  for  his  mother's 
memory,  Midwinter  had  hesitated  no  longer. 
He  had  taken  Allan  into  the  room,  and  hail 
shown  him  the  books  on  the  shelves,  and  all 
that  the  writing  in  the  books  disclosed.  He  had 
said  plainly,  "  My  one  motive  for  not  telling  you 
this  before  sprang  from  my  dread  of  interesting 
you  in  the  room  which  I  looked  at  with  horror 
as  the  second  of  the  scenes  pointed  at  in  the 
Dream.  Forgive  me  this  also,  and  you  will 
have  forgiven  me  all." 

With  Allan's  love  for  his  mother's  memory, 
but  one  result  could  follow  sueh  an  avowal  as 
this.  lie  had  liked  the  little  room  from  the  fiisl 
as  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  oppressive  grandeur 
of  the  other  rooms  at  Thorpe-Ambrose;  and 
now  that  he  knew  what  associations  were  con- 
nected w  ith  it,  his  resolution  was  at  onec  taki  1: 
to  make  it  especially  his  own.  The  same  day 
all  his  personal  possessions  were  collected  and 
arranged  in  his  mother's  room — in  Midwinter's 
presence,  and  with  Midwinter's  assistance  given 
to  the  work. 

Under  those  circumstances  had  the  change 
now  wrought  in  the  household  arrangements 
been  produced;  nnd  in  this  way  hail  Midwin- 
ter's victory  over  his  own  fatalism — by  making 
Allan  the  daily  occupant  of  a  room  which  he 
might  otherwise  hardly  ever  have  entered — actu- 
ally favored  the  fulfillment  of  the  Second  Vision 
of  the  Dream. 

The  hour  wore  on  quietly  as  Allan's  friend  sat 
waiting  for  Allan's  return.  Sometimes  reading, 
sometimes  thinking  placidly,  he  whiled  away  the 
time.  No  vexing  cares,  no  boding  doubts  trou- 
bled him  now.  The  rent-day,  which  he  had 
once  dreaded,  had  come  and  gone  harmlessly. 
A  friendly  understanding  hud  been  established 
between  Allan  and  his  tenants;  Mr.  liashwood 
had  proved  himself  to  be  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  ;  the  Pedgifts,  father  and 
son,  had  amply  justified  their  client's  good  opin- 
ion of  them.  Wherever  Midwinter  looked  the 
prospect  was  bright,  the  future  was  without  a 
cloud. 

He  trimmed  the  lamp  on  the  table  beside  him, 
and  looked  out  at  the  night.  The  stable-clock 
was  chiming  the  half- hour  past  eleven  as  he 
walked  to  the  window,  and  the  first  rain-drops 
were  beginning  to  fall.  He  had  his  hand  on  the 
bell  to  summon  the  servant,  and  send  him  over 
to  the  cottage  with  an  umbrella,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  hearing  the  familiar  footstep  on  the 
walk  outside. 

"  How  late  you  are  I"  said  Midwinter,  as  Al- 
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lan  entered  through  the  open  French  window. 
"  Was  there  a  party  at  the  cottage?" 

"No!  only  ourselves.  The  time  slipped 
away  somehow." 

lie  answered  in  lower  tones  than  usual,  and  I 
sighed  as  he  took  his  chair. 

"You  seem  to  be  out  of  spirits,"  pursued  [ 
Midwinter.     "What's  the  matter?" 

Allan  hesitated.     "I  may  as  well  tell  you," 
he  said,  after  a  moment.     "It's  nothing  to  be  : 
ashamed  of ;  I  only  wonder  you  haven't  noticed  1 
it  before!    There's  a  woman  in  it,  as  usual — 
I'm  in  love." 

Midwinter  laughed.     "  lias  Miss  Milroy  been 
more  charming  to-night  than  ever?"  he  asked,  ' 

"Miss  Milroy!"  repeated  Allan.  "What 
are  you  thinking  of?  I'm  not  in  love  with  Miss 
Milroy." 

"Who  is  it,  then?" 

"Who  is  it?  What  a  question  to  ask !  Who 
can  it  be  but  Miss  Gwilt?" 

There  was  a  sudden  silence.  Allan  sat  list- 
lessly', with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  out 
through  the  open  window  at  the  falling  rain. 
If  he  had  turned  toward  his  friend  when  he 
mentioned  Miss  Gwilt's  name  he  might  possi- 
bly have  baen  a  little  startled  by  the  change  he 
would  have  seen  in  Midwinter's  face. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  approve  of  it?"  he  said, 
after  waiting  a  little. 

There  was  no  answer. 

"It's  too  late  to  make  objections,"  proceeded 
Allan.  "  I  really  mean  it  when  I  tell  you  I'm 
in  love  with  her." 

"A  fortnight  since  you  were  in  love  with 
Miss  Milroy,"  said  the  other,  in  quiet,  meas- 
ured tones. 

"  Pooh  !  a  mere  flirtation.  It's  different  this 
time.    I'm  in  earnest  about  Miss  Gwilt." 

He  looked  round  as  he  spoke.  Midwinter 
turned  his  face  aside  on  the  instant  and  bent  it 
over  a  book. 

"I  sec  you  don't  approve  of  the  thing,"  Al- 
lan went  on.  "Do  you  object  to  her  being 
only  a  governess  ?  You  can't  do  that,  I'm  sure. 
If  you  were  in  my  place,  her  being  only  a  gov- 
erness wouldn't  stand  in  the  way  with  youf 

"No,"  said  Midwinter;  "I  can't  honestly 
say  it  would  stand  in  the  way  with  me."  He 
gave  the  answer  reluctantly,  and  pushed  his 
chair  back  out  of  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

"  A  governess  is  a  lady  who  is  not  rich,"  said 
Allan,  in  an  oracular  manner  ;  "and  a  duchess 
is  a  lady  who  is  not  poor.  And  that's  all  the 
difference  I  acknowledge  between  them.  Miss 
Gwilt  is  older  than  I  am — I  don't  deny  that. 
What  age  do  you  guess  her  at,  Midwinter?  I 
say  seven  or  eight-and-twenty.  What  do  you 
say  ?" 

"Nothing.    I  agree  with  you." 

"Do  you  think  seven  or  eight-and-twenty  is 
too  old  for  me  ?  If  you  were  in  love  with  a  wo- 
man yourself,  you  wouldn't  think  seven  or  eight- 
and-twenty  too  old — would  you  ?" 


"I  can't  say  I  should  think  it  too  old,  if — " 
"If  you  were  really  fond  of  her?" 
Once  more  there  was  no  answer. 
"Well,"  resumed  Allan,  "  if  there's  no  harm 
in  her  being  only  a  governess,  and  no  harm  in 
her  being  a  little  older  than  I  am,  what's  the 
objection  to  Miss  Gwilt?" 

"  I  have  made  no  objection." 
"I  don't  say  you  have.    But  you  don't  seem 
to  like  the  notion  of  it,  for  all  that." 

There  was  another  pause.  Midwinter  was 
the  first  to  break  the  silence  this  time. 

"Are  you  sure  of  yourself,  Allan?"  he  ask- 
ed, with  his  face  bent  once  more  over  the  book  ; 
"arc  you  really  attached  to  this  lady?  Have 
you  thought  seriously  already  of  asking  her  to 
be  your  wife  ?" 

"I  am  thinking  seriously  of  it  at  this  mo- 
ment," said  Allan.  "  I  can't  be  happy — I  can't 
live  without  her.  Upon  my  soul,  I  worship  the 
very  ground  she  treads  on." 

"How  long — ?"  His  voice  faltered,  and  he 
stopped.  "How  long,"  he  reiterated,  "have 
you  worshiped  the  very  ground  she  treads  on?" 

"  Longer  than  you  think  for.    I  know  I  can 
trust  you  with  all  my  secrets — " 
"Don't  trust  me!" 

"Nonsense!  I  will  trust  you.  There  is  a 
little  difficulty  in  the  way,  which  I  haven't  men- 
tioned yet.  It's  a  matter  of  some  delicacy,  and 
I  want  to  consult  you  about  it.  Between  our- 
selves, I  have  had  private  opportunities  with 
Miss  Gwilt—" 

Midwinter  suddenly  started  to  his  feet,  and 
opened  the  door. 

"  We'll  talk  of  this  to-morrow,"  he  said. 
"Good-night." 

Allan  looked  round  in  astonishment.  The 
door  was  closed  again,  and  he  was  alone  in  the 
room. 

"He  has  never  shaken  hands  with  me!"  ex- 
claimed Allan,  looking  bewildered  at  the  empty 
chair. 

As  the  words  passed  his  lips  the  door  opened, 
and  Midwinter  appeared  again. 

"We  haven't  shaken  hands,"  he  said,  ab- 
ruptly. "God  bless  you,  Allan!  We'll  talk 
of  it  to-morrow.  Good-night." 

x\llan  stood  alone  at  the  window,  looking  out 
at  the  pouring  rain.  He  felt  ill  at  ease,  with- 
out knowing  why.  "Midwinter's  ways  get 
stranger  and  stranger,"  he  thought.  "What 
can  he  mean  by  putting  me  off  till  to-morrow 
when  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him  to-night?"  He 
took  up  his  bedroom  candle  a  little  impatiently 
— put  it  down  again — and,  walking  back  to  the 
open  window,  stood  looking  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  cottage.  "I  wonder  if  she's  thinking  of 
me?"  he  said  to  himself  softly. 

She  was  thinking  of  him.  She  had  just 
opened  her  desk  to  write  to  Mrs.  Oldershaw ; 
and  her  pen  had  that  moment  traced  the  open- 
ing line  :  "Make  your  mind  easy.  I  have  got 
him!" 
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FOUR  YEARS  UNDER  FIRE  AT    !    The  act  which  ushered  in  this  momentous 
CHARLESTON  '  change  was  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  se- 

cession on  the  20th  December,  18G0.    No  one 

FIVE  years  ago  Charleston  sat  like  a  queen  living  in  Charleston  at  the  time  that  event  oc- 
upon  the  waters.  With  the  Ashley  on  the  curred  can  ever  forget  the  scenes  by  which  it 
west  and  the  Cooper  on  the  east,  her  broad  and  was  accompanied.  No  sooner  had  the  bells  of 
beautiful  bay  covered  with  the  sails  of  every  na-  St.  Michael's  announced  the  fact  than  the  wild- 
tion,  and  her  great  article  of  export  affording  est  frenzy  seemed  to  seize  the  whole  population, 
employment  to  thousands  of  looms,  there  was  The  air  was  rent  with  huzzas ;  the  national 
no  city  in  the  broad  South  whose  present  was  ensign  was  every  where  supplanted  by  the  cm- 
more  prosperous  or  whose  future  seemed  more  blem  of  State  sovereignty ;  palmetto  branches 
propitious.  Added  to  its  commercial  advant-  were  borne  in  triumph  along  the  streets,  bales 
ages  were  those  of  a  highly  cultivated  society,  of  cotton  were  suspended  on  ropes  stretched  from 
There  was  no  city  in  the  United  States  that  en-  house  to  house,  on  one  of  which  was  inscribed 
joyed  a  higher  reputation  for  intellectual  cul- ,  in  large  letters,  i:  Tin:  would  WAitrs  it  ;"  while 
turc  than  the  metropolis  of  South  Carolina,  the  stirring  notes  of  the  Marseillaise,  afterward 
With  this  high  intellectual  culture  were  asso-  exchanged  for  those  of  Dixie,  met  the  car  at 
ciatcd  a  refinement  of  taste,  an  elegance  of  every  corner.  When  the  night  had  set  in  the 
manner,  and  a  respect  for  high  and  noble  line-  sky  was  lurid  with  the  glare  of  bonfires,  and  the 
age  which  made  Charleston  to  appear  more  like  ground  fairly  shook  beneath  the  double-quick  of 
some  aristocratic  European  city  than  the  me-  all  the  young  men  of  the  city  under  arms  and 
tropolis  of  an  American  State.  Combined  apparently  eager  for  the  fray, 
with  the  English  cavalier  clement  which  orig-  Some  there  were  who  viewed  all  this  with 
inally  peopled  the  State  there  has  always  been  tearful  eye  and  deep  though  suppressed  ctno- 
a  strong  admixture  of  the  descendants  of  old  tion.  Notwithstanding  the  confident  assertion 
Huguenot  families,  who  fled  to  this  part  of  the  of  Mr.  Rhett,  of  the  Mercury,  that  he  would 
world  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  drink  all  the  blood  that  would  be  shed,  they  saw 
Some  of  these  families,  tracing  their  descent  even  the  future  lurid  with  all  the  horrors  of  civil  strife, 
back  to  a  prior  emigration  from  Italy  into  Franco,  Among  these  was  the  venerable  Judge  Petti- 
claim  as  their  ancestor  one  of  the  Doges  of  Yen-  grew.  Walking  along  the  streets  of  Columbia 
ice.  The  Huguenot  clement  has  always  been  ,  when  the  secession  furor  was  at  its  height,  and 
strongly  evinced  in  the  society  of  Charleston,  being  accosted  by  a  stranger  with  the  inquiry 
not  only  in  peculiarity  of  taste  and  of  feature  "Where  the  insane  asylum"  was  to  be  found? 
but  likewise  in  ecclesiastical  organization.  The  his  reply  was,  "My  friend,  look  around  you ; 
present  Huguenot  Church  is  the  third  which  has  the  whole  State  is  one  vast  insane  asylum." 
stood  upon  the  site — the  first  organization  of  the  The  first  overt  act  of  hostility  which  followed 
congregation  occurring  about  1G90 — and  is  di>-  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  wai 
tinguished  by  a  liturgy  which  for  beauty  of  ex-  the  firing  upon  the  Star  of  the  Wist.  It  is  true 
pression  and  simplicity  of  style  is  unsurpassed  that,  previous  to  this,  Major  Anderson  had  been 
by  that  of  any  other  religions  body.  compelled  through  threats  of  violence  to  cvacu- 

Thc  general  appearance  of  the  city  was  in  ate  Fort  Moultrie,  and  that  it  had  been  taken 
keeping  with  the  historical  precedents  of  the  possession  of  by  the  South  Carolina  Militia; 
people.  Its  churches,  especially  those  of  the  but  no  gun  had  yet  been  fired,  no  act  had  been 
Episcopal  denomination,  were  of  the  old  En-  committed  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
glish  style  of  building,  grand  and  spacious  but  and  open  defiance  of  the  United  States  Govcrn- 
devoid  of  tinsel  and  useless  ornament.  Its  li-  ment.  This  was  reserved  for  the  following  0th 
branes,  orphan  asylums,  and  halls  of  public  of  January.  The  resident  in  the  lower  pari  of 
gathering  were  solidly  constructed,  well  fin-  the  city,  looking  out  of  his  window  that  morn- 
ished,  and  unique  as  specimens  of  architect-  ing,  at  first  saw  nothing  particularly  noticeable 
ure.  Its  dwellings  combined  elegance  with  in  the  bright  blue  bay  which  lay  stretched  out 
comfort,  simplicity  with  taste.  The  antique  a])-  before  him.  flanked  by  the  low,  shelving  shores 
pearancc  of  the  city  and  its  European  character  of  Sullivan's  and  Morris  islands,  and  embracing 
was  the  remark  of  almost  every  one  who  visited  the  grim,  gray  walls  of  Sumter.  Soon,  how- 
it.  Mr.  Gilmore  Simms  has  in  this  Magazine*  ever,  the  top-masts  of  a  vessel  were  seen  to  rise 
described  the  Palmetto  City  as  it  was  before  sc-  slowly  above  the  horizon.  As  it  approached 
cession.  every  eye  was  strained  to  catch  its  form,  and 

But  all  this  is  now  changed.  Except  to  an  '  every  car  opened  to  hear  the  reception  which 
occasional  blockade-runner  the  beautiful  harbor  its  arrival  might  evoke.  Soon  a  white  puff  of 
of  Charleston  haj  been  sealed  for  four  long  years;  smoke  was  seen  arising  over  the  gray  sands  of 
its  fine  society  has  been  dissipated  if  not  com-  Morris  Island,  and  the  ear  caught  the  faint  rc- 
pletely  destroyed,  while  its  noblest  edifices  have  1  port  of  a  gun.  Another,  and  then  another,  till 
become  a  prey  to  the  great  conflagration  of  1861,  the  far-sighted  of  us  could  see  the  balls  rico- 
or  have  crumbled  beneath  the  effect  of  the  most  chetting  over  the  waves  in  the  direction  from 
continuous  and  terrific  bombardment  that  has  1  which  the  steamer  was  approaching.  Had  it  kept 
ever  been  concentred  upon  a  city.  on  its  course  Sumter,  whose  ramparts  were  now 

*  June,  1S5L  I  glistening  with  bayonets,  and  whose  shotted  guns 
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were  protruding  from  every  port,  might  have 
made  the  attempt  to  protect  her,  and  there  would 
have  been  enacted,  though  doubtless  with  great- 
er honor  to  the  United  States  Government,  the 
combat  which  occurred  three  months  later.  But 
the  Star  of  the  West  turned  its  prow  and  sped 
back  to  the  open  sea  whence  it  came. 

There  is  a  little  incident  connected  with  the 
discharge  of  that  first  gun  of  the  war  which  I 
have  upon  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  first  la- 
dies of  the  city.  When  ordered  to  fire,  the  ca- 
det who  held  the  lanyard  of  the  gun  was  seen 
to  hesitate.  "How  can  I,"  he  exclaimed,  "fire 
upon  that  flag  which  I  have  been  taught  to  re- 
spect and  reverence  from  my  youth?  But  a 
stern  duty  compels  me  ;"  and  with  that  the  iron 
messenger  went  speeding  on  its  course. 

Just  three  months  after  the  firing  upon  the 
Star  of  the  West  occurred  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Sumter.  The  whole  previous  night  the  people 
of  Charleston  had  spent  in  anxious  expectation. 
It  had  been  rumored  that  the  opening  of  the 
contest  would  take  place  within  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  whether  it  would  occur  at  mid- 
night or  at  the  early  dawn  it  was  impossible  to 
conjecture.  At  just  four  o'clock, in  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  gray  light  had  begun  to  break 
in  the  east,  we  were  all  aroused  by  the  report 
of  a  heavy  gun  fired  from  one  of  the  adjoining 
islands.  It  was  the  signal  to  open,  and  in  five 
minutes  the  air  was  filled  with  the  whizzing  of 
shot  and  the  explosion  of  shell.  The  famous 
iron  battery  on  Cumming's  Point,  constructed 
by  Stevens,  the  cashier  of  one  of  the  city  banks, 
belched  forth  flame  and  smoke  at  an  interval 
of  every  three  minutes,  and  sent  its  shot-  crash- 
ing against  the  very  walls  of  the  defiant  fortl 
This  was  continued  till  the  day  broke,  and  the 
sun  was  up  before  Major  Anderson  saw  fit  to 
make  any  reply.  Having,  like  a  discreet  com- 
mander, first  refreshed  his  men  and  put  every 
thing  about  the  fort  in  fighting  trim,  he  opened 
alike  from  barbette  and  port  batteries.  There 
was  not  a  man  who  witnessed  that  scene  who 
was  not  struck  with  admiration  at  the  regulari- 
ty and  precision  of  Sumter's  fire.  Gun  for  gun 
and  volley  for  volley,  the  heroic  Major  paid  the 
rebels  back  in  their  own  coin.  Had  the  fort 
contained  a  supply  of  mortars  as  well  as  can- 
non, and  a  full  complement  of  men,  well  provid- 
ed with  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  strife  might 
have  continued  for  weeks  instead  of  days,  and 
the  fort  never  passed  into  other  hands  than  those 
of  its  rightful  owners.  But  the  hostile  mortar- 
batteries,  inaccessible  to  mere  shot,  first  drove 
the  Union  soldiers  from  the  use  of  the  barbette 
guns,  then  set  the  fort  on  fire  and  compelled  its 
surrender.  Let  me  here  state  positively  that 
in  this  combat  there  was  not  a  single  rebel,  as 
there  was  not  a  single  Union  soldier,  killed. 
The  only  destruction  of  life  which  occurred  took 
place  at  the  bursting  of  the  gun  with  which  An- 
derson saluted  his  flag  upon  the  evacuation  of 
the  fort.  It  was  the  remark  of  Judge  Huger, 
made  in  my  hearing,  that  "Providence  seemed 
determined  to  accomplish  his  decrees  in  regard 


to  the  South  without  the  shedding  of  a  single 
drop  of  blood." 

When  the  old  State  flag,  riddled  with  shot, 
was  brought  from  the  Stevens  battery  up  to  the 
city  and  carried  through  the  streets,  the  excite- 
ment was  tremendous.  Church-bells  rang  out 
their  peals  of  joy ;  handkerchiefs  waved  from 
every  window  ;  friend  embraced  friend  in  a  wild 
delirium  of  delight ;  while  the  whole  mass  of 
the  population,  believing  that  the  North  must 
yield  to  such  a  display  of  Southern  valor,  pressed 
upon  the  heels  of  the  horseman  and  actually  did 
homage  to  the  ensign  which  he  bore  aloft. 

Let  us  now  pass  over  the  time  which  inter- 
vened till  the  occupation  of  Morris  Island  by 
the  Union  troops.  It  was  a  time  of  varied  sor- 
row and  gladness.  Now  the  news  of  some  vic- 
tory, like  that  of  Bull  Run,  would  stir  the  whole 
heart  of  the  city,  and  cause  it  to  beat  high  with 
hope.  Then  some  defeat,  like  that  of  Port  Royal, 
would  equally  depress  it.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
there  was  the  most  confident  assurance  in  re- 
gard to  the  result.  "Whatever  drawbacks  we 
may  meet  with,"  remarked  one  of  the  first  citi- 
zens of  the  State,  "  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
in  my  mind  about  our  eventual  success."  "We 
may  have  reverses,"  s;iid  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer, 
"  but  the  policy  of  Providence  from  the  time 
of  the  dispersion  at  the  Tower  of  Babel  has  been 
the  disintegration  of  nations.  He  allows  them 
to  grow  large  and  unwieldy,  as  this  nation  has 
grown,  and  then,  to  promote  the  interests  of 
civilization  and  of  His  kingdom,  He  breaks  them 
asunder,  as  He  will  eventually  break  asunder 
this  mighty  people." 

The  dread  of  the  Monitors,  which  made  their 
appearance  about  this  time,  was  very  general 
throughout  the  city.  None  had  seen  one  ex- 
cept at  a  great  distance,  but  every  one  had 
heard  the  most  fabulous  accounts  of  their  for- 
midablencss  and  power.  So  lively  was  the  ap- 
prehension created  by  them  that  batteries  went 
up  like  magic  on  the  shores  around  the  bay. 
Sullivan's  Island  became  one  vast  line  of  earth- 
works, the  most  formidable  of  which  was  Bat- 
tery Bee,  on  its  extreme  western  point.  Earth- 
works were  also  thrown  up  along  the  shores  of 
James  Island.  Fort  Sumter  was  immensely 
strengthened.  Castle  Pinckney  received  a  new 
armament.  Fort  Ripley,  an  entirely  new  fort, 
was  constructed  of  palmetto  logs  in  the  centre 
of  the  bay.  The  beautiful  Battery  walk,  the 
favorite  promenade  of  the  Charleston  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  was  partially  torn  up,  and  bristled 
with  heavy  guns.  Then  followed  the  submer- 
sion of  torpedoes  in  the  harbor  and  the  organi- 
zation of  a  company  of  men  called  "  Timers" 
who,  in  spite  of  shot  and  shell,  were  to  board 
the  Monitors  as  they  came  up  the  bay,  and 
planting  ladders  against  their  smoke-stacks, 
to  throw  bags  of  powder  and  other  explosive 
compounds  into  the  furnaces  beneath.  So  nu- 
merous were  the  preparations  for  defense,  that 
it  was  certain  no  vessel  could  come  up  to  the 
city  without  running  the  gauntlet  of  at  least 
three  concentric  circles  of  fire. 
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Some  time  after  all  these  vast  preparations 
had  been  completed,  on  a  bright  sunny  day, 
about  the  hour  of  noon,  Colonel  Rhett  tele- 
graphed from  Fort  Sumter  to  the  city  that 
"  The  turrets  are  coining!''''  and  over  the  low  flat 
land  of  Morris  Island  we  could  see  the  smoke- 
stacks of  the  Monitors  moving  slowly  along. 
One  after  another  they  came  in  solemn  file,  fol- 
lowed by  the  long  black  hulk  of  the  New  Iron- 
sides, and  took  their  stations  near  the  fort. 
Then  followed  discharge  after  discharge  from 
the  heaviest  guns  which  had  ever  been  brought 
into  naval  warfare,  answered  by  long,  rever- 
berating peals  from  the  batteries  on  Sullivan, 
James,  and  Morris  islands.  The  very  earth 
and  sea  shook  under  the  terrific  din.  At  one 
time  the  Ironsides  floated  directly  over  a  sub- 
marine torpedo,  and  must  inevitably  have  been 
blown  up,  had  not  the  apparatus  by  which  it 
was  to  have  been  fired  failed  to  elicit  the  neces- 
sary spark.  After  some  hours  the  Monitors 
withdrew,  having  made  but  a  slight  impression 
upon  the  walls  of  the  fort.  The  result  of  this 
combat  inspired  the  Charlestonians  with  great 
hope.  It  relieved  them  of  those  fearful  appre- 
hensions which  they  had  entertained  in  regard 
to  the  Monitors,  and  convinced  them  that  they 
were  by  no  means  irresistible. 

In  anticipation  of  a  conflict  with  the  Moni- 
tors, great  numbers  of  military  men  had  flocked 
to  the  city  from  all  parts  of  the  South.  As  a 
consequence,  the  hotels  and  public  promenades 
were  crowded  with  officers,  and  the  greatest  dis- 
sipation prevailed.  Balls  and  parties  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession  ;  gambling  sa- 
loons were  opened  and  drove  a  thriving  busi- 
ness; loose  women  frequented  the  streets,  im- 
pudently accosted  passers-by,  and  filled  the  ho- 
tels with  their  presence.  Nor  were  these  evil 
influences  encouraged  and  promoted  by  officers 
of  inferior  rank  alone.  Military  men,  high  in 
station,  and  regarded  as  the  principal  supports 
of  "the  Confederacy,"  by  their  immoral  bear- 
ing, succeeded  in  bringing  themselves  into  dis- 
grace, and  tainting  with  suspicion  the  character 
of  heretofore  reputable  women.  At  no  time 
during  the  war  have  those  high  moral  influences 
which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Union 
soldiers,  by  means  of  the  Christian  Commission 
and  other  religious  associations,  pervaded  the 
armies  of  the  South.  Both  officers  and  men 
were  swept  away  by  the  same  current  of  disso- 
luteness and  vice,  till  in  many  cases  whole  ar- 
mies became  pest-houses  of  immorality  and  ir- 
religion. 

The  Charlestonians  at  this  time  also  began  to 
experience  trouble  with  their  slaves.  Many 
were  induced  to  follow  the  example  of  Robert 
Small,  and  in  small  boats  running  the  gauntlet 
of  the  rebel  batteries,  to  join  the  enemy.  So 
frequent  did  this  become  that  negroes  were 
finally  forbidden  to  occupy  boats  in  certain 
parts  of  the  harbor  for  fishing  purposes,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  were  deprived  of  one  of 
their  principal  articles  of  diet.  These  runaway 
servants,  it  was  well  known,  carried  with  them 


to  the  enemy  much  valuable  information  which 
would  be  made  use  of  in  case  of  an  attack  on 
the  city. 

Thus  affairs  went  on  till  the  early  part  of  Julv, 
18G3,  when  just  at  daybreak  one  morning  the 
people  who  lived  on  the  Battery  were  aroused 
by  a  sharp,  rapid  fire  of  musketry.  So  sudden 
was  it  and  so  in  contrast  with  the  quiet  of  the. 
preceding  days  that  it  took  every  one  by  sur- 
prise. It  was  soon  discovered  to  proceed  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
Morris  Island,  and  later  information  developed 
the  fact  that  the  Union  troops  had  opened  a 
masked  battery  on  Folly  Island  and  seemed  de- 
termined to  force  their  way  across  the  narrow 
strait  which  separates  it  from  Morris  Island. 
Hoav  they  contrived  to  elude  the  rebel  generals 
in  the  erection  of  this  battery  was  a  mystery.* 
The  surprise,  however,  was  complete.  The  soli- 
tary company  of  artillerymen  which  had  been 
stationed  there  were  soon  driven  back,  and  thus 
an  entrance  effected  through  the  only  door  by 
which  an  approach  to  Charleston  could  have 
been  made.  In  vain  had  an  attempt  been  es- 
sayed over  James  Island  ;  in  vain  had  the  Union 
gun-boats  endeavored  to  force  the  Stono ;  in 
vain  had  Sumter  been  assailed  by  the  powerful 
armament  of  the  Monitors.  The  Charlestonians 
began  to  exult  over  their  secure  and  impregna- 
ble position,  and  avow  their  belief  that  all  the 
armies  of  the  world  could  not  force  their  way  to 

■  their  metropolis,  when  the  action  of  the  10th  of 
July  suddenly  convinced  them  of  their  error 
and  filled  them  with  the  gravest  apprehension. 
There  was  no  one  so  blind  but  could  perceive 
that  the  charge  of  great  negligence  must  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  some  one  of  their  generals ;  but 

'  whether  Beauregard,  who  had  supreme  com- 

|  maud,  or  Ripley,  who  acted  as  his  subordinate, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  particular  supervision 

j  of  the  batteries,  should  be  arraigned  was  long  a 

[*  General  Gillmore  thus  explains  the  manner  in  which 
this  was  effected :  11  Between  the  middle  of  June  and  thcGth 
of  J  uly,  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  were  quit  tly  accumu- 
lated at  Folly  Idand.  The  following  armament  [10  batteries 
with  47  guns  and  mortars]  was  secretly  placed  on  the  north 
end  of  Tolly  Island,  completely  masked  from  the  enemy's 

j  view  by  sand-ridges  and  undergrowth.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  attack  on  Morris  Island  should  be  a  surprise  in  or- 
dcr  to  insure  success.  Secrecy  was  therefore  an  essential 
element  in  the  preparations.  Most  of  the  work  on  the 
batteries,  and  all  the  transportation  to  them,  was  accom- 
plished at  night,  and  in  silence.  Moreover,  all  signs  of 
work  had  to  be  carefully  concealed  by  day.    One  fortunate 

|  circumstance  favored  these  operations.    A  blockade-run- 

'  ner  had  been  chafed  ashore  just  south  of  the  entrance  to 
Light-house  Inlet,  within  point-blank  range  of  our  batteries, 
and  while  the  enemy  on  Morris  Island  were  industriously 
engaged  in  wrecking  this  vessel  by  night  and  day  (an  opera- 
tion which  we  could  easily  have  prevented)  our  batteries 
were  quietly  and  rapidly  pushed  forward  to  completion. 
They  were  ready  to  open  fire  on  the  Gth  of  July.  The  fact 
that  forty-seven  pieces  of  artillery,  with  two  hundred  rounds 
of  ammunition  for  each  gun,  and  provided  with  suitable 
parapets,  splinter-proof  shelters  and  magazines,  were  se- 
cretly placed  in  battery  in  a  position  within  speaking-dis- 

j  tance  of  the  enemy's  pickets  exposed  to  a  flank  and  re- 
verse view  from  their  tall  observatories  on  James  Island, 
and  to  a  flank  view  at  pistol-range  from  the  wreck,  fur- 
nishes by  no  means  the  least  interesting  and  instructive 
incident  of  this  campaign."— Epitoh  1 1  ari-ke's  Magazine.] 
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matter  of  dispute.  The  feeling  of  recrimination 
eventually  ran  so  high  between  the  two  generals 
that  Ripley  was  forced  to  resign,  and  the  Charles- 
ton ians  were  thus  deprived  of  the  services  of  one 
of  the  best  artillerists  in  the  Southern  army. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  just  here  to  relate  the 
impressions  formed  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  Beauregard,  who  during  most  of  this  event- 
ful period  held  command  in  the  city.  By  all 
the  Charlestonians  he  was  held  in  high  respect, 
even  admiration.  He  was  gentlemanly  in  his 
bearing,  fluent  and  affable  in  conversation,  re- 
markable in  his  military  capacities  as  an  engi- 
neer (as  the  fortifications  around  Charleston 
testify),  and  versed  as  a  strategist.  But  he  was 
greatly  deficient  in  moral  courage,  and  in  the 
power  to  enforce  discipline  among  his  troops. 
This  was  manifest  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  where, 
after  virtually  achieving  a  great  victory,  he  lost 
its  results  in  the  dispersion  of  his  soldiers  to  se- 
cure the  plunder  which  the  Northern  troops  had 
left  behind  them.  It  was  also  exhibited  in  the 
shameful  and  execrable  conduct  of  many  of  the 
soldiers  under  his  command  which  were  sta- 
tioned within  the  precincts  of  the  city.  All  the 
disasters  which  he  experienced  may  apparently 
be  traced  to  this  deficiency.  But  Beauregard 
likewise  labored  under  great  disadvantages  from 
the  inveterate  prejudice  which  existed  in  the 
mind  of  Jefferson  Davis  against  him.  So  strong 
was  this  prejudice  that  it  was  exhibited  even  in 
the  most  trivial  military  arrangements,  and 
served  to  increase  that  sentiment  of  hostility 
toward  Davis  which  began  to  be  evinced  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Charleston  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  Like  General  Jo 
Johnston,  Beauregard  had  the  malignity  and 
power  of  the  administration  pitted  against  him. 

Having  obtained  a  foothold  on  Morris  Island, 
the  Union  troops  slowly  advanced  by  a  system 
of  parallels  till  they  arrived  within  gun-shot  of 
batteries  Wagner  and  Gregg,  which  the  rebel 
troops  had  erected  on  the  extreme  northern 
point  of  the  island,  and  nearest  to  the  city. 
VVitli  their  Parrott  guns  they  could  even  com- 
mand the  walls  of  Sumter.  And  now  com- 
menced that  long  artillery  contest  which  will 
make  the  siege  of  Charleston  eventful  in  all  sub- 
sequent years.  Night  and  day  the  air  was  filled 
with  shrieking  shell  and  whizzing  shot.  Standing 
on  the  Battery  promenade  in  the  darkness  of  the 
evening,  I  have  counted  no  less  than  eight  bombs 
in  the  air  at  one  time.  This  bombardment  was 
almost  daily  participated  in  by  some  portion  or 
by  all  of  the  Union  fleet,  and  then  the  thunder 
of  artillery  would  be  so  great  that  every  house 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  trembled  to  its  base. 
It  was  interesting  also  to  witness  the  effect  of 
the  Parrott  guns  upon  the  walls  of  Sumter. 
They  accomplished  with  ease  what  the  heavy 
eight,  ten,  and  even  fifteen-inch  balls  of  the 
Monitors  had  in  vain  essayed.  Every  shot  sent 
the  brick  and  beams  and  mortar  high  into  mid- 
air, and  in  some  cases  went  through  and  through 
the  solid  walls.  Soon  one  could  see  the  light 
shining  through  its  grim,  dark  ramparts.   Then  ! 


followed  great  breaches  ;  then  fragments  would 
topple  down  into  the  water  below.  The  South- 
erners worked  incessantly  to  repair  these  dam- 
ages. Vessel-loads  of  sand  and  other  materials 
were  nightly  sent  down,  and  large  forces  of  ne- 
groes were  kept  constantly  at  work.  At  one 
time  a  portion  of  the  wall  fell,  burying  beneatli 
it  a  number  of  the  garrison.  At  another  time 
a  Federal  shell  caused  the  explosion  of  a  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  and  destroyed  many  valu- 
able lives.  Captain  Harleston,  a  very  promis- 
ing young  officer,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
command,  was  struck  down  while  inspecting 
the  injuries  done  to  the  fort,  a  loss  which  was 
felt  to  be  irreparable. 

But  notwithstanding  these  apparent  calami- 
ties, it  was  eventually  ascertained  that  the  ene- 
my's guns,  so  far  from  materially  injuring  the 
work  as  a  fortification,  were  actually  making  it 
stronger.  The  loose  de'bris  heaped  up  afforded 
a  far  more  efficient  protection  against  solid  shot 
than  the  massive  brick  walls.  It  was  only  nec- 
essary that  the  soldiers  should  be  protected  from 
the  fragments  of  shells  which  were  continually 
bursting  over  the  fort,  and  this  was  accomplished 
by  erecting  vast  "rat-holes,"  or  bomb-proofs, 
and  by  excavating  long  subterranean  passages 
which  connected  one  part  of  the  fort  with  an- 
other. When  the  signal  was  given  by  the  sen- 
tinel on  the  look-out  of  the  discharge  of  a  gun, 
it  was  amusing  to  see  how  the  area  of  the  fort, 
just  before  filled  with  men,  would  suddenly  be- 
come as  solitary  as  if  never  trodden  by  a  hu- 
man foot. 

The  superiority  of  a  fortification  of  de'bris  or 
sand  over  brick  and  stone,  as  opposed  to  heavy 
artillery,  was  particularly  conspicuous  in  the 
instance  of  Battery  Wagner.  Day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week,  that  simple  sand -work 
withstood  the  whole  Union  fleet  and  all  the  land 
batteries  which  could  be  erected  against  it,  and 
fell  only  through  the  close  approach  of  the  Fed- 
eral parallels,  whereby  their  sharp-shooters  ef- 
fectually prevented  the  Confederates  from  using 
their  guns.* 

The  successful  defense  of  Wagner  and  of 
other  points  of  attack  about  the  city  was  also 
owing  to  the  possession  by  the  Confederates  of 


[*  General  Gillmore  says  :  "  Fort  Wagner  was  found  to 
be  a  work  of  the  most  formidable  character — far  more  so, 
indeed,  than  the  most  exaggerated  statements  of  prisoners 
had  led  us  to  expect.  Its  bomb-proof  shelter,  capable  of 
containing  from  1500  to  1G00  men,  remained  intact  after 
one  of  the  most  severe  bombardments  to  which  any  earth- 
work was  ever  exposed.  The  attempt  to  form  an  opening 
into  the  bomb-proof  by  breaching  failed  from  want  of 
time.  The  heavy  projectiles  were  slowly  eating  their  way 
into  it,  although  their  effect  was  astonishingly  slight. 
Indeed  the  penetration  of  rifle  projectile?,  fired  into  a  sand 
parapet  standing  at  the  natural  slope,  or  approximately 
so,  is  but  trifling.  They  are  almost  invariably  deflected 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  or  one  departing  slightly 
from  it,  scooping  out  in  their  progress  a  small  hollow,  the 
contents  of  which  are  scattered  but  a  short  distance.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  the  general  effect  produced  by 
firing  a  large  number  of  successive  shots  within  a  small 
area  of  say  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  square,  is  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  the  necessary  expenditure  of 
ammunition."— Ei>.  Haki'Ee's  Magazine.] 
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the  Union  code  of  signals.  From  the  walls  of 
Sumter  they  could  decipher  with  ease  every 
communication  which  passed  between  the  army 
and  the  fleet,  and  thus  became  cognizant  of  in- 
tended movements  on  the  part  of  the  Northern 
troops  in  time  effectually  to  resist  them. 

Just  previous  to  the  bloody  assault  on  Wagner 
I  was  sitting  upon  one  of  the  scats  of  the  Bat- 
tery promenade  in  the  city  when  a  colonel  passed 
by  who  had  been  in  command  of  a  battery  on 
James  Island.  Upon  inquiring  of  him  the 
news,  he  informed  me  that  an  assault  on  Wag- 
ner would  be  attempted  at  a  certain  time,  and 
that  the  Southern  generals  were  making  busy 
preparations  to  meet  it.  When  I  asked  him 
how  the  information  was  obtained,  lie  confiden- 
tially told  me  of  the  possession  of  the  Union 
code  of  signals  by  the  Confederate  officers. 
Upon  further  inquiry  as  to  how  the  Southerners 
were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  this  code,  he 
said  that  some  days  previous  a  Union  signal- 
master  had  been  captured  on  the  beach,  and 
when  he  had  been  locked  up  in  prison  the  serv- 
ices of  a  clever  fellow  were  secured,  who  was  to 
array  himself  in  Federal  uniform  and  feign  him- 
self a  captured  Union  officer.  He  was  then  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  guard,  marched  to  the  jail, 
and  confined  in  the  same  cell  with  the  signal- 
officer,  where  it  was  understood  he  was  to  obtain 
his  confidence,  and  elicit  from  him  the  desired 
information.  The  device  succeeded  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  anticipation ! 

The  Union  soldiers  wounded  and  captured 
at  the  bloody  assault  on  Wagner  were  brought 
up  to  the  city  on  boats,  and  placed  in  a  large 
brick  warehouse  in  Queen  Street,  near  to  Church 
Street.  It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the 
heat  is  more  intense  than  during  any  month  in 
the  year.  The  locality  was  close  and  confined, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  they  died  by  scores. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  no  other  locality 
could  have  been  obtained  for  them.  I  fear  that 
the  military  authorities  of  Charleston  will  find 
it  difficult,  in  this  instance  at  least,  to  acquit 
themselves  of  the  charge  of  a  want  of  due  con- 
sideration toward  a  prostrate  and  wounded  foe. 
The  high  sense  of  magnanimity  and  honor,  on 
the  possession  of  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  pride  themselves,  was  at  this  time  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  feelings  of  resentment  and  vindictive- 
ness. 

There  are  events  in  a  man's  life  which  he 
never  forgets  ;  there  arc  scenes  which  never 
fade  from  his  sight,  and  sounds  which  arc  ever 
fresh  in  his  hearing,  though  he  attain  a  century 
of  years.  I  can  never  forget,  and  there  are 
many  others  who  can  never  forget,  the  impres- 
sion which  the  sound  of  the  first  shell  thrown 
into  Charleston  made  upon  the  mind.  It  was 
near  midnight,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  more  wakeful  ones,  the  whole  city  was 
buried  in  slumber.  Suddenly,  and  without  the 
least  premonition,  a  whizzing,  shrieking  sound 
was  heard  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  which 
was  conjectured  by  some  to  be  a  rocket  sent  up 
from  one  of  the  signal-stations  in  the  lower  part 


j  of  the  city.    A  few  moments  served  to  convince 
i  them  of  their  error,  for  the  sound  was  repeated, 
and  this  time  with  such  unmistakable  distinct- 
ness as  to  remove  all  doubt  from  the  mind  of 
1  even  the  most  dubious.   It  was  also  noticed  that 
|  the  sound  was  each  time  preceded  by  the  faint 
(  flash  and  reverberation  of  a  gun  located  appar- 
:  entity  on  the  southeastern  extremity  of  .Tames  Isl- 
:  and.  The  fact  then  became  evident,  and  was  soon 
corroborated  by  the  shouts  of  the  people  in  the 
streets,  that  the  Federals  were  shelling  the  citv. 
Had  the  advent  of  the  final  judgment  been  an- 
nounced it  could  not  have  created  greater  surprise 
and  consternation.    The  sidewalks  were  soon 
filled  with  flying  women  and  children  hurrying 
j  to  secure  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  a  refuge 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  deadly  missiles.  The 
excitement  was  increased  by  the  breaking  out  of 
a  fire  reported  to  have  originated  by  the  explo- 
sion of  one  of  the  shells.    These  first  shells,  it 
was  subsequently  ascertained,  were  thrown  from 
the  Swamp  Angel  Battery,  located  in  a  marsh 
to  the  southeast  of  James  Island,  the  erection 
of  which  had  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
Southern  generals.    This  marsh,  it  was  calcu- 
lated, was  four  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  city,  and  the  shells  were  consequently  thrown 
a  distance  of  four  miles  and  a  half.    And  yet 
,  this  was  by  no  means  equal  to  what  the  Union 
'  artillerists  subsequently  attained,  for  when  they 
had  taken  possession  of  Battery  Wagner  they 
sent  their  shells  three  or  four  blocks  above  Cita- 
del Green — a  distance  approximating  to  five  and 
'  a  half  or  six  miles.    The  great  difficulty  which 
has  always  been  experienced  in  throwing  shells 
I  to  such  enormous  distances  consists  in  the  great 
elevation  which  must  thereby  be  given  to  the 
gun.    When  a  horizontal  shot  is  fired  the  ret- 
rograde motion  of  the  gun  caused  by  reaction  is 
comparatively  easy.    It  slides  along  the  rail  on 
which  it  rests  until  the  force  is  spent,  without 
the  least  injury  to  itself.    But  it  is  not  so  when 
the  gun  is  elevated  to  a  great  angle.    Then  the 
concussion,  instead  of  expending  itself  horizon- 
tally, drives  the  gun  almost  perpendicularly  into 
the  ground,  and  unless  carefully  guarded  against 
will  be  certain  to  disable  it.    This  was  illustra- 
ted in  the  first  attempts  of  the  Union  army  to 
shell  the  city  at  such  enormous  distances.  The 
guns  at  first  almost  invariably  became  disabled, 
i  and  it  required  a  considerable  time  to  attain 
the  perfection  which  they  subsequently  exhibit- 
1  ed  in  the  demonstrations  made  from  Forts  Gregg 
and  Wagner. 

Again,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  new  gun 
will  fire  to  a  much  greater  distance  than  one 
that  has  been  subjected  to  much  use.  This  is 
owing  to  the  grooves  of  the  gun  being  sharp  and 
unworn,  whereby  the  shell  fits  the  more  com- 
pactly, and  the  whole  blast  of  the  powder  is 
,  made  available.  We  always  knew  in  Charles- 
ton when  a  new  gun  had  been  mounted,  by  its 
length  of  range,  and,  however  great  the  distance 
|  which  it  attained,  always  comforted  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  the  next  shot  would  bo 
sure  to  fall  short. 
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There  was  a  great  rush  and  crowd  the  next 
morning  after  the  first  shells  were  thrown  into 
the  city  to  see  where  they  fell  and  the  effect 
which  they  had  produced.  The  fragments  of 
one  were  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
store  of  G.  W.  Williams  and  Co.,  to  the  rear  of 
the  Charleston  Hotel,  It  had  shattered  the 
building,  and  buried  itself  in  the  street  just  in 
front.  Another  had  attained  the  distance  of  a 
square  farther  to  the  north,  and  fell  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Anson  and  Hasel  streets,  scattering  its 
fragments  far  and  wide.  It  was  soon  positively 
ascertained  that  a  residence  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  was  no  longer  safe.  Even  should 
the  Confederate  batteries  succeed  in  silencing 
the  "Swamp  Angel,"  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  the  Northerners  would  soon  command  another 
station,  where  they  might  repeat  the  experiment, 
and  perhaps  with  greater  success.  Houses  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city,  therefore,  began  to  be 
in  demand,  and  that  exodus  commenced  which, 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  Union  batteries 
upon  Morris  Island,  left  the  lower  districts  of  the 
town  a  complete  solitude. 

It  was  ascertained  when  the  Union  troops  had 
obtained  possession  of  Morris  Island  that  they 
trained  their  guns  on  the  city  by  the  tall,  massive 
steeple  of  St.  Michael's.  About  no  one  of  the 
numerous  churches  of  Charleston  do  such  inter- 
esting associations  cluster  as  about  this  time-hon- 
ored edifice.  It  is  reputed  to  have  been  built  after 
a  design  furnished  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
architect  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  Its  organ  was 
played  at  the  coronation  of  one  of  the  Georges  ; 
its  chime  of  bells,  by  far  the  sweetest  in  the  land, 
was  originally  brought  from  England,  whither 
they  were  taken  back  upon  the  c.ipture  of  the 
city  in  the  Revolutionary  war  by  the  British. 
Here  they  were  put  up  at  auction,  and  bought  in 
by  ft  wealthy  Englishman,  who,  after  the  war,  re- 
turned them  to  the  church.  It  was  just  in  front 
of  this  church,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Meet- 
ing streets,  that  a  statue  of  William  Pitt  used 
to  stand,  which  was  struck  by  a  ball  from  the 
British  batteries  erected  during  the  Revolution 
on  James  Island,  and  which  threw  their  shot 
right  into  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  mutilated 
statue  may  still  be  seen  standing  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Orphan  House. 

During  the  whole  of  this  present  war  the  stee- 
ple of  St.  Michael's  has  been  converted  into  an 
observatory.  Near  its  top  a  room  was  construct- 
ed, fitted  up  with  a  stove  to  keep  its  occupant 
warm  during  cold  weather,  and  furnished  with  a 
powerful  telescope,  through  which  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  Union  army  could  be  easily  distin- 
guished. Night  and  day  the  observer  was  kept 
at  his  post,  transmitting  not  only  frequent  rec- 
ords of  the  various  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy  to 
the  quarters  of  the  general  in  command,  but  also 
making  note  of  every  shot  fired  at  the  city. 
There  was  imminent  danger  lest  some  one  of 
these  shot  might  strike  the  steeple  and  choke  up 
the  narrow  passage  by  which  alone  a  descent 
could  be  effected,  and  so  a  rope  ladder  was 
stretched  on  the  outside  from  the  observatory 


above  to  the  ground  beneath,  by  which,  in  case 
of  such  accident,  an  escape  might  be  made. 
Strange  to  say,  though  the  shells  fell  like  a  rain 
of  iron  all  around,  striking  the  guard-house  op- 
posite, riddling  the  City  Hall  on  the  north,  plow- 
ing up  the  grave-yard  on  the  south,  and  almost 
demolishing  the  Mansion  House  in  the  rear,  yet 
this  steeple  was  not  once  struck,  nor  was  the 
body  of  the  edifice  injured  till  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  the  evacuation  of  the  city. 

It  was  interesting  to  notice  the  varied  effects 
of  the  shells  in  their  descent  into  the  city.  Cer- 
tainly one  half  failed  to  explode,  the  percussion 
shell  being  so  arranged  that  it  must  fall  at  a 
particular  angle  in  order  to  crush  the  cap  which 
ignites  the  combustible  material  within.  Fail- 
ing to  explode,  they  would  simply  drive  a  hole 
through  the  wall  or  roof  against  which  they 
struck  and  bury  themselves  in  the  ground  be- 
low. Many  accidents  occurred  from  digging  up 
these  unexploded  missiles  and  attempting  to  ex- 
tract the  fuse.  When  a  shell  exploded  on  strik- 
ing the  noise  was  equal  to  that  of  a  good  sized 
piece  of  artillery,  and  it  was  certain  to  produce 
the  greatest  destruction  for  many  rods  around. 
I  have  seen  almost  the  whole  front  of  a  two- 
story  building  torn  oft'  by  a  single  shell.  A 
large  shell  entered  the  loft  of  a  warehouse  on 
East  Bay  Street,  and  striking  the  joists  of  the 
roof  at  a  particular  angle,  caused  the  whole 
roof  to  slide  off  to  one  side.  A  30-pound 
Parrott  exploded  between  the  roof  and  ceiling 
of  one  of  the  churches  of  the  city,  made  fifteen 
apertures  of  different  sizes  in  the  ceiling,  demol- 
ished a  bronze  chandelier  over  the  pulpit,  broke 
the  reading-desk,  split  the  communion-table, 
partially  demolished  two  or  three  pews,  and 
made  several  rents  in  the  floor  beneath — all  the 
effect  of  a  30-pound  Parrott,  the  fragments  of 
which  were  afterward  collected  and  fitted  to- 
gether. Another  shell  tore  open  a  Bible  upon 
the  pulpit-desk  of  a  church,  leaving  a  leaf  upon 
which  were  conspicuous  the  words,  u  An  enemy 
hath  done  this.'"  A  large  two-hundred  pounder 
struck  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Char- 
lotte Street  just  in  the  rear  of  the  portico,  and 
so  seriously  injured  it  that  it  was  apprehended 
that  the  whole  front  of  the  church  would  fall  in. 
But  the  percussion  shells,  though  more  destruct- 
ive to  property,  were  not  so  destructive  of  hu- 
man life  as  the  time  fuse  shells  which  were 
thrown  comparatively  late  in  the  siege.  The 
fragment  of  a  shell  one  day  entered  a  barber's 
saloon  and  took  off  the  head  of  a  negro  while 
engaged  in  his  work.  Another  negro  walking 
along  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and 
hearing  the  approach  of  a  shell  ran  into  an  alley 
to  get  clear  of  it,  and  crouched  behind  a  door. 
The  shell  entered  the  alley,  struck  the  door  and 
killed  the  negro.  A  couple  newly  married  were 
found  one  morning  lying  dead  in  each  other's 
arms.  A  shell  had  struck  the  house  during  the 
night,  penetrated  to  the  chamber  in  which  they 
were,  and  extinguished  the  life  of  both  at  the 
same  instant.  In  a  house  in  Queen  Street  a 
woman  was  sleeping  in  her  bed  when  a  shell  pen- 
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ctrated  the  roof  of  the  building,  passed  through 
the  bed,  just  grazing  her  outstretched  arm,  and 
then  sank  through  the  floor  into  the  cellar  be- 
neath. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  so 
many  casualties,  people  soon  became  hardened 
to  the  idea  of  danger,  and  would  not  hesitate  to 
take  their  walks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
even  when  the  shells  were  passing  overhead. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  incidents  of  the  bom- 
bardment was  the  eagerness  exhibited  by  the 
boys  of  the  city  to  obtain  possession  of  the  shells. 
The  sound  of  the  approach  of  one  would  no 
sooner  be  heard  than  a  troop  of  them  would  be 
seen  dashing  through  the  streets  to  the  spot 
where  it  was  likely  to  fall.  Arrived  at  the 
place  they  would  immediately  commence  to  ex- 
cavate it  with  such  instruments  as  they  could 
command.  The  fragments  of  the  shells  they 
would  sell  for  old  iron  and  obtain  a  very  good 
price  for  them,  but  the  copper  ring  which  banded 
the  shell  was  especially  valuable  from  the  great 
scarcity  of  copper  in  the  arsenals  of  the  Con- 
federacy. An  uucxploded  shell  was  picked  Dp 
one  day  near  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  Rutlcdgc 
Avenue,  on  which  had  been  inscribed  by  the 
Unionists,  "Find  your  way  to  the  arsenal,  old 
fellow!"  When  we  reflect  that  the  arsenal  was 
only  two  squares  distant,  and  lying  directly  in 
the  line  which  the  shell  was  panning  when  it 
fell,  wc  must  give  to  the  Union  artillerists  the 
credit  of  having  been  remarkably  good  shots. 
The  accuracy  of  fire  which  was  continually  ex- 
hibited astonished  the  people  of  Charleston  more 
than  any  tiling  else.  I  had  frequent  occasion  to 
notice  tnis  accuracy.  A  fire  would  break  out  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  and  the  Federals  would 
train  their  guns  with  such  exactness  that  the 
shells  would  fall  directly  into  the  flames.  Upon 
one  occasion  one  of  the  fire  engines  was  struck 
while  it  was  being  worked,  and  some  of  the 
firemen  severely  injured.  Recalling  the  fact 
that  these  shells  were  thrown  from  a  distance  of 
over  four  miles,  the  accuracy  of  aim  will  appear 
astonishing  indeed. 

More  particularly  was  this  accuracy  of  fire  ex- 
hibited when  directed  to  the  blockade-runners 
that  were  unfortunate  enough  to  get  aground  in 
running  into  or  out  of  the  harbor.  They  were 
generally  discovered  at  daylight,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  hardly  a  vestige  of  them 
would  remain. 

During  those  long  wearisome  days  and  weeks 
when  the  city  was  under  fire  almost  the  only 
event  of  joy  which  would  occur  would  be  the 
arrival  of  some  one  of  these  blockade-runners. 
The  business  was  finally  reduced  to  a  science. 
Even  in  the  darkest  night  the  cunning  craft 
would  work  their  way  in  or  out  through  the  tor- 
tuous channels  of  the  harbor.  When  outward- 
bound  the  captain  generally  went  down  to  Sul- 
livan's Island  upon  the  evening  of  sailing  to 
learn  the  disposition  of  the  Union  fLpet  and  plan 
the  course  of  his  exit.  Lights  also  were  always 
prearranged  along  the  shores  of  the  island,  or  sus- 
pended from  boats  in  the  harbor,  in  order  to  indi- 


cate the  channel.  The  most  dangerous  point,  and 
that  which  demanded  the  exercise  of  the  great- 
est skill  to  avoid,  was  a  narrow  tongue  of  land 
which  ran  out  from  Sullivan's  Island  just  oppo- 
site Sumter,  and  which  was  known  as  the  Break- 
water Jetty.  Here  the  channel  is  not  onlv  vcrv 
narrow  but  takes  a  sudden  turn,  and  it  was  in 
making  this  turn  that  the  vessel  was  in  danger 
of  getting  aground.  The  Union  artillerists  aft- 
er a  while  learned  many  of  the  cunning  arts  of 
the  blockade-runner,  and  whenever  they  saw-  a 
light  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Morris  Island, 
which  they  supposed  was  intended  for  the  guid- 
ance of  a  vessel,  they  would  immediately  open 
fire.  They  had  a  way  too  of  sending  out  pick- 
et-boats which  would  quietly  allow  the  vessel  to 
pass  till  it  had  rounded  the  jetty  and  return  be- 
came impossible,  and  then  by  means  of  rockets 
would  signalize  the  fleet  outside. 

The  chase  of  a  blockade-runner  was  the  most 
exciting  thing  imaginable.  Like  a  hunted  deer 
it  would  speed  through  the  water,  its  fierce 
avenger  after  it,  every  beam  from  stem  to  stern 
quivering  through  the  violent  pulsations  of  its 
great  iron  heart,  and  the  dash  of  the  paddles  as 
in  their  lightning-like  revolutions  they  would 
strike  the  water.  Sometimes  not  only  was  one 
half  of  the  cargo  thrown  overboard,  but  e  very 
combustible  thing  that  could  be  laid  hold  of 
crowded  into  the  furnaces  to  increase  the  steam. 
Some  of  these  blockade-rnnners  were  very  suc- 
cessful. I  knew  of  one  which  had  run  the 
gauntlet  no  less  than  nineteen  times,  and  had 
consequently  proved  a  mine  of  wealth  to  its 
owners.  When  a  vessel  had  once  run  the  block- 
ade it  was  considered  to  have  paid  for  itself,  and 
every  subsequent  trip  was  consequently  clear 
gain.  The  captain  generally  cleared  on  each 
round  trip  ten  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  and  the 
pilot  and  mate  in  proportion. 

To  be  at  all  connected  with  or  interested  in 
a  blockade-runner  was  in  those  days  esteemed 
in  Charleston  a  signal  piece  of  good  fortune.  It 
insured  at  least  a  partial  supply  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life  ;  for  the  ladies  an  occasional 
new  silk  dress,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
streets  ;  for  the  gentlemen  a  good  supply  of 
Bourbon — a  box  or  two  of  cigars,  or  a  larder 
filled  with  Stilton  cheese  or  West  India  fruits. 
By-and-by  came  an  edict  from  Richmond  for- 
bidding the  importation  of  luxuries  of  this  kind, 
and  restricting  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  entirely  t<< 
those  articles  which  the  country  needed  in  its 
military  operations,  or  which  contributed  to  the 
supply  of  the  actual  necessities  of  the  people. 
One  half  of  the  cargo  of  the  vessel  going  out 
was  also  required  to  be  devoted  to  government 
account,  and  one  half  of  the  cargo  of  the  vessel 
coming  in.  This,  of  course,  greatly  curtailed 
the  profits  of  the  owners,  but  still  immense  for- 
tunes continued  to  be  made  on  both  sides  of  the 

j  water.  » 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  large  number  of 

j  Union  prisoners  were  brought  into  Charleston 
from  various  parts  of  the  South.  They  were 
sent  here  partly  for  security  against  the  Fed- 
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eral  raids,  which  were  becoming  very  frequent 
through  the  land,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  which  compelled  their 
distribution  through  the  various  cities  and  towns 
of  the  country.   The  officers  at  first  were  crowd- 
ed in  with  the  men,  and  both  were  placed  under 
fire  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.    Upon  a  re- 
monstrance, however,  sent  up  from  General 
Gill  more,  on  Morris  Island,  and  a  threat  to 
retaliate,  which  was  actually  carried  out,  these 
prisoners  were  removed  to  a  place  of  compara- 
tive security.    Among  the  officers  who  were 
confined  in  Charleston  at  that  time  was  Gen- 
eral Seymour,  whose  frank  and  gentlemanly 
bearing  won  for  him  the  high  respect  and  ad- 
miration even  of  his  enemies.    Upon  one  day 
he  sent  for  the  Rev.  Toomer  Porter,  rector  of 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  with  whom 
he  had  had  a  slight  acquaintance  before  the 
war,  to  come  and  see  him.    Mr.  Porter  accord- 
ingly went,  and  in  course  of  conversation  the 
General  remarked  that  he  had  sent  for  him  to 
inquire  whether  arrangements  could  not  be  made 
whereby  himself  and  his  fellow-officers  could  en- 
joy the  privileges  of  religious  worship.    If  so,  he 
was  desirous  that  Mr.  Porter  himself  should  come 
the  following  Sabbath  and  preach  to  them.  In 
reply  to  the  General's  request  Mr.  Porter  imme- 
diately remarked  that  he  "  thought  there  would 
be  no  objection  made  to  his  coming,  but  that  he 
would  feel  himself  obligated  to  perform  the  whole 
service  of  hisChurch."  "  Certainly,"  replied  the 
General,  not  at  first  comprehending  his  mean- 
ing ;  "I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  service  which 
will  be  more  acceptable  to  myself,  having  been 
educated  in  your  Church — and  perhaps  I  may 
say  to  my  fellow-officers."    "But  you  do  not 
understand  me,  General,"  continued  the  clergy- 
man.  "  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  in  our  serv- 
ice a  prayer  for  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  which  I  could  not  deem  myself  at  liberty 
to  omit."    "As  for  that,"  replied  the  General, 
"  I  myself  care  nothing.   There  is  no  one  whom 
I  consider  so  greatly  to  stand  in  need  of  being 
prayed  for  as  Mr.  Davis.     However,  I  can  not 
answer  for  the  sentiments  of  my  brother  officers, 
and  I  will  consult  them  and  let  you  know  our 
determination  by  the  approaching  Sabbath." 
The  other  officers  were  accordingly  consulted, 
and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Porter  received  a 
note  from  General  Seymour,  the  following  Sab- 
bath, stating  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  not 
be  agreeable  that  the  services  should  be  per- 
formed under  such  conditions.    A  clergyman, 
however,  was  found  who,  though  of  the  same 
denomination,  consented  to  respect  the  scruples 
of  the  Union  officers  and  to  omit  the  prayer. 

Every  day,  as  the  War  continued,  the  cur- 
rency became  more  and  more  depreciated.  Four 
months  before  the  evacuation  of  the  city  gold 
was  selling  as  high  as  seventy  for  one.  This, 
of  course,  greatly  increased  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, and  rendered  living  to  those  who  were  de- 
pendent upon  annuities  or  salaries  a  serious 
matter.  A  piece  of  roast  beef,  adequate  for  a 
family  of  three  or  four,  cost  forty  dollars  ;  sweet- 


potatoes,  a  natural  product  of  the  soil,  one  dol- 
lar each  ;  a  barrel  of  flour  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  other  things  in  proportion.  A  family  of 
four  could  hardly  live  on  rice  and  the  ordinary 
cow-pea  soup  under  one  hundred  dollars  a  week. 
Batter,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tea  were  among  those 
luxuries  about  which  the  least  that  was  said  the 
better. 

The  effect  of  this  low  diet,  combined  with  the 
great  anxiety  attendant  upon  the  support  of  a 
family  and  the  political  state  of  the  country, 
soon  became  apparent  in  the  countenances  of  the 
people.  Never  have  I  seen  men  grow  old  so 
fast  as  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  from  the 
time  the  shelling  of  the  city  commenced  down 
to  its  occupation  by  the  Union  troops.  Heads 
which  were  of  raven  blackness  became  silvered 
with  gray  during  the  interval  of  only  a  few 
months.  Faces  which  were  as  smooth  as  an 
infant's  became  seamed  and  furrowed  with 
wrinkles.  Boys  looked  like  old  men,  and  old 
men  speedily  dropped  away  and  died.  Never 
has  there  been  such  a  mortality  among  old  peo- 
ple as  among  the  old  people  of  Charleston  since 
the  commencement  of  this  war.  The  anxiety, 
change  of  diet,  and  circumstance,  were  more 
than  advanced  years  could  endure,  and  they 
went  down  by  scores  to  the  grave. 

Among  the  calamities  which  befell  the  city 
not  the  least  was  the  conduct  of  the  troops  who 
had  been  quartered  in  the  city  for  its  protection. 
One  or  two  companies  of  them  were  stationed 
on  the  Battery,  and  of  all  the  thieves,  burglars, 
and  highwaymen  who  were  ever  brought  togeth- 
er, I  may  not  hesitate  to  affirm  these  were  the 
worst.  They  roamed  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  city  perfectly  unrestrained.  There  was  not 
a  house  which  they  did  not  enter,  plundering  it 
of  furniture,  of  carpets,  of  books,  of  every  thing 
upon  which  they  could  lay  their  rapacious 
hands.  Leaden  pipes  were  dug  up ;  copper 
pumps  were  carried  off;  even  the  locks  and 
keys  of  doors  were  abstracted,  sent  out  of  the 
city,  and  sold.  By-and-by  the  lives  of  people 
who  ventured  into  this  part  of  the  city  to  look 
after  their  abandoned  property  were  not  consid- 
ered safe.  The  marauders  prowled  the  streets, 
gun  in  hand,  ready  both  to  rob  and  murder  any 
one  who  ventured  within  their  power.  For  a 
season  no  one  ventured  out  after  nightfall,  in 
any  part  of  the  city,  without  secreting  a  revolver 
about  his  person. 

The  lower  portions  of  the  city,  thus  given  up 
to  be  a  prey  and  plunder,  soon  began  to  evince 
the  most  unmistakable  appearance  of  dreariness 
and  desolation.  Some  of  the  streets  became 
so  covered  with  grass  as  to  conceal  the  cobble- 
stones beneath.  I  have  seen  cows  and  goats 
quietly  pasturing  where  for  years  the  highway 
had  been  worn  by  the  corrosion  of  passing  ve- 
hicles ;  I  have  seen  the  crow  and  the  owl  roost- 
ing where  for  years  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the 
rattle  of  cart-wheels  were  almost  the  only  sounds 
to  be  heard  ;  I  have  seen  rank  weeds  springing 
from  the  gutters  of  streets  which  were  once  busy 
with  the  tide  of  passing  men,  to  such  a  height 
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as  almost  to  exclude  from  view  the  opposite 
sidewalk.  The  highways  of  Hcrculancum  and 
Pompeii  never  filled  one  with  such  a  feeling  of 
utter  loneliness  and  desolation  as  sonic  of  the 
streets  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton. 

At  last  the  climax  of  all  this  misery  nnd  suf-  j 
fcring  approached.  It  became  evident  to  the 
far-sighted  that  by  the  march  of  Sherman  through 
the  State  the  city  must  of  necessity  he  evacua- 
ted. Military  men,  however,  persistently  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  this  necessity ;  they  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  it  even  while  they  were 
secretly  transporting  the  large  supplies  of  ord-  , 
nance  which  the  town  contained.  Finally,  the 
truth  was  made  apparent  to  all  l»y  tlio  violent 
explosion  of  ammunition  which  it  was  found 
impofltlble  to  carry  away.  Then  followed  the 
heart  tramp  of  the  retreating  soldiery,  and  the 
bunting  out  on  every  side  of  the  city  of  vast 
sheets  of  llamc  and  clouds  of  smoke.  The  or- 
der from  the  commander  was,  as  I  know  from 
unquestionable  authority,  that  every  building 
should  1)°  laid  in  n»!ies.  Thanks  to  a  merciful 
Providence,  the  iniquitous  nnd  barbarous  <  H  I 
was  only  partially  ronMimmnted  when  the  I'nion 
troops  marched  in  and  saved  t!i<"  « ity.  The  ap- 
1  r  !i<  nsion,  tumult,  nnd  horror  of  that  day  will 
never  be  effaced  from  the  mind,  nnd  ran  only 
be  compared  with  the  exceeding  joy  arising  from 
the  <-<•:  •  i  f  ivli<  f  pn-du.-.-d  by  the  entrance  of 
the  Union  troops. 

A  NICEITME. 

MURRAY  is  not  infallible. 
I  shudder  at  the  audacity  of  this  heresy. 
The  disinterestedness  of  my  motives  might  be 
impugned  were  I  to  confess  that  we  nrc  < 
now  smarting  from  the  effects  of  excruciating 
torture  endured  in  blind  devotion  to  this  D.ngon 
of  English  travelers.  "Christmas-Eve:  Pine 
music  at  St.  Lnigi  di  Eranci^i  at  1 1  r.M  "  (  PMf 
Murray's  "Rome.")  Accordingly  wc  s  at  f>r  two 
(seemingly  rm-mortal)  hours,  and  were  stunned 
by  the  emulative  roar  of  Hulls  of  Rashan  nnd 
ButValocs  of  the  Cumpagna.  Even  the  divine 
music  of  the  '*  Pastorella, "  beard  in  St.  Peter's 
two  hours  later,  hardly  sufficed  to  heal  the 
wounds  thus  ruthlessly  made. 

Rut  the  sj>ccial  indictment  on  which  I  dare 
arraign  the  omnipotent  culprit  is  of  another 
sort.  In  his  1  land-Rook  for  Fran  p.  and  again 
in  that  for  Northern  Italy  (IMI4),  the  gravest 
charges  of  extortion  arc  brought  against  N  n 
Landlords,  lodging-agents,  merchants,  and  the 
native  population  at  large,  arc  represented  as 
unrighteously  leagued  against  the  defenseless 
traveler.  In  consequence  of  this  statement, 
and  the  rumor  current  in  Paris  that  the  prices 
had  doubled  under  the  smiles  of  royalty,  we 
poor  pilgrims,  traveling  on  a  clergyman's  mod- 
erate salary,  paid  in  greenbacks,  and  forced  to 
multiply  every  charge  by  two  and  a  half  at  the 
least,  approached  the  Mediterranean  with  hy- 
drophobean  spasms. 


In  the  midst  of  picturesque  scenery  which 
I  renders  the  journey  between  Toulon  and  Nice 
the  most  delightful  railway  ride  within  our 
knowledge,  we  were  fortifying  ourselves  at  ev- 
ery point  against  the  Km]  o-itions  which  were  to 
assail  us  at  its  terminus. 

The  young  divine  rolled  his  r's,  disheveled 
his  hair  and  beard  Teutonically.  and  responded 
"  Six  vcrst,Jt''  to  every  word  addressed  to  him 
in  his  mother  t..ngr..-  ly  t!..«  ujv  .  t*  i.>  hos,,m 
(for  who  does  not  know  that  a  tax  of  thirtv  per 
cent,  is  levied  on  English  speaking  on  the  Con- 
tinent?); while  bis  /  'rati  made  fresh  bends  and 
nicks  in  her  old  hat,  and  snbdoed  herself  to  the 
normal  a.«|>eet  of  a  parson's  wife. 

Arrived  at  the  station  we  seb  Cted  cur  voi- 
turc.  subjecting  the  driver  to  the  severest  cross- 
examination,  and  demanding  his  number  nnd 
the  printed  "tariff"  as  piecantionary  measures, 
and  shaking  our  heads  frowning  ly  at  his  mildest 
inquiry  or  suggestion. 

At  our  hotel  (which  I  need  not  state  was  a 
Dutch  one)  we  ate  our  meat  with  no  gladness 
.•ind  singb  ness  ,  f  heart,  regarding  every  mouth- 
ful as  n  half-franc  piece,  ami  laid  down  upon 
our  couch  with  hearts  heavier  than  the  superin- 
cumbent fe.  '  er-bed.  All  this  i:?;:il  w.«  made 
'.  •  ry  that  we  were  actually 
living  more  economically  than  in  Paris  (where 
our  quarter*  were  very  agreeable  nnd  reosona- 
blc),  and  infinitely  more  so  than  in  London. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  countrymen,  for  whom 
the  climate  of  this  delightful  city  may  be  pre- 
scribed, but  who  are  obliged,  like  ourselves,  to 
count  the  cost,  I  give  our  expern-nee  somewhat 
in  detail. 

At  the  Hotel  et  Pension  Suisse,  2."»  (not  27, 
as  in  Murray)  Rue  Masscna,  wo  occupied  for 
six  days  a  large  nnd  comfortably-furnished  apart- 
nicnt  (frescoes  included),  on  the  third  Moor ; 
were  supplied  daily  nt  any  time  we  chose  previ- 
ous to  10  a.m.  with  excellent  ctxft  an  fait,  bread, 
butter,  nnd  eggs;  tlijeuncr  at  12  noon,  of  beef- 
steak or  its  equivalent,  with  |>otatoes,  bread, 
butter,  cheese,  and  vin  onUnairt ;  dinner  at  .0 
P.M.,  of  four  or  five  courses,  s.  tli  i.  ntlv  varied 
nnd  excellently  cooked.  For  this,  together  with 
candles,  lire,  an  I  4' service,"  we  paid  seventy-four 
francs.  And  this  was  in  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son, and  within  fi\e  minutes'  walk  of  th  beach, 
the  Promenade  des  Anglais,  nnd  the  Russian 
Empress!  The  Swiss  landlord  and  lady  speak 
English,  moreover,  and,  best  of  all,  arc  true  re- 
publicans— the  most  intelligent  and  sympathet- 
ic discussers  of  American  affairs  whom  we  had 
chanced  to  meet  in  our  wanderings. 

At  the  taJilc  dhoic  I  must  confess  I  was  near- 
ly stunned  by  the  sonorous  gutturals  and  discn- 
voweled  sentences;  but  this  was  in  consequence 
of  the  young  divine's  inhuman  habit  of  Dutch 
fraternization  at  every  opportunity,  leaving  his 
unhappy  spouse  to  gather  such  particles  of 
knowledge  from  amidst  the  deafening  jargon  as 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  "Ollendorff  Meth- 
od" made  \  ossiblc.  Indeed,  the  whole  sojourn 
in  Nice  was  embittered  by  the  apprehension  that. 


A  NICE  TIME. 
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gttef  (torn  bad  to  worse,  my  liege  lord  might 
come  to  balance  himself  on  two  legs  of  his  chair 
between  courses  at  dinner,  brandishing  wildlv 
bis  fork,  which,  utterly  divorced  from  its  lawful 
us",  should  be  employed  alternately  in  sham- 
pooing his  bead,  cleansing  his  teeth,  and  setting 
home  an  argument  to  the  heart  of  his  ?-/.w>-m-, 
with  the  oracular  uJa  ivohl!"  vociferated  at  in- 
tervals as  regularly  recurrent  as  the  chorus  of 
the  Greek  drama. 

Lest  I  should,  in  consequence  of  this,  be  ac- 
cused of  introducing  my  readers  into  shabby 
company,  I  would  say  in  passing,  that  among 
our  fal low-boarders  there  was  a  sprinkling  of 
counts,  barons,  and  professors,  together  with  a 
young  Danish  counters  fwh<>-e  lovely  bcautv,  of 
the  American  type,  even  beatified  her  English 
— hers,  and  by  no  means  the  king's — which  she 
aired  with  the  nai'vest  and  most  bewitching  van- 
ity)— these,  besides  several  French  and  English 
families  of  respectability. 

Nice  is  one  of  the  brightest  memories  of  our 
pilgrimage  in  search  of  health.  To  those  who 
arc  unfamiliar  v>  ith  its  peculiar  attractions  I  can 
only  say,  imagine  a  combination  of  Newport 
and  the  White  Mountains  crowned  with  snow; 
Worcester  hills  luxuriantly  draped  with  the 
olive  and  orange;  the  skies,  atmosphere,  and 
roses  of  a  New  England  June,  together  with  the 
richer  vegetation  of  the  tropics  ;  and  having 
peopled  this  l'aradise  with  fashion  and  royalty, 
you  have  the  Nice  which  we  saw  in  December, 
1864. 

Two  circumstances  contributed  to  render  it 
more  desirable  as  a  residence  at  this  time,  per- 
haps, than  ordinarily.  The  nine  months  of 
drought  which,  as  we  were  informed,  had  left 
the  landscape  sere  in  August  and  stripped  it  of 
all  foliage,  had  been  succeeded  by  warm  rains, 
stimulating  a  fresh  growth  of  beautiful  verdure 
over  all  the  hills  and  groves.  Again,  the  inju- 
rious allegations  in  regard  to  the  extortions  of 
Nice,  coupled  with  the  presence  of  the  Empress 
of  all  the  Russias,  and  the  consequent  dread  of 
a  still  greater  increase  of  gaycty  and  inflation  of 
prices,  had  driven  away  scores  of  invalids  who 
would  else  have  congregated  here ;  so  that 
apartments  were  abundant,  and  the  eye  and 
ear  were  less  frequently  tortured  than  in  former 
years  by  the  tokens  of  human  suffering  amidst 
the  most  joyous  beauty  of  nature. 

Men  tone,  on  t  he  other  hand,  was  crowded  to 
suffocation,  while  its  prices  were  corresponding- 
ly oppressive.  However,  there  still  lingered 
sufficient  invalidism  to  remind  us  of  the  serpent 
trail  through  Eden.  The  stillness  of  night  was 
broken  by  solo,  duet,  and  occasionally  chorus 
coughs.  So  universal  was  this,  and  so  irresisti- 
ble the  sway  of  fashion,  that  I  presently  found 
myself  laying  aside  my  role  of  nurse,  and  sport- 
ing a  little  cough  of  my  own,  quite  to  the  de- 
light of  my  charge,  apparently,  inasmuch  as  he 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  invalid  himself,  and 
was  able  to  transfer  a  great  deal  of  second-hand 
good  advice  which  had  previously  been  given 
him,  and  which  was  just  as  good  as  new — hav- 


I  ing  never  been  used— together  with  remnants 

of  plasters,  pills,  and  croton-oil. 

But  the  exquisite  climate  rendered  my  com- 
|  pliancc  with  the  mode  brief,  and  I  am  glad  to 

believe  that  in  graver  cases  it  works  greater 

wonders. 

Besides  these  nocturnal  disturbances  our 
walks  by  day  were  often  saddened  by  the  sight 
of  actual  or  imminent  decay.  Upon  the  beach, 
where  the  surf  rolls  in  superbly,  and  in  the  Jar- 
din  dvs  Plantas,  under  the  shade  of  the  palms, 
we  frequently  encountered  paralytics,  wheeled 
in  garden-chairs ;  impotent  children,  whose 
wistful  eyes  outran  the  slow  pace  of  their  bear- 
ers ;  and  consumptives  of  every  age  and  degree, 
from  the  young  girl  with  the  first  tinge  of  peril- 
ous beauty  upon  her  check,  to  those  in  the  last 
stages  of  the  disease,  who  could  surely  find  no 
more  delightful  mount  of  vision  from  which  to 
take  their  last  look  of  earth,  and  make  their  as- 
cent to  a  clime  where  they  shall  never  say,  "I 
am  sick." 

The  Great  Bear  is  naturally  in  the  ascendant 
at  Nice  during  this  winter's  solstice.  Every 
body  invests  in  a  Russian  dictionary,  and  a  few 
in  Russian  bonds.  Cabalistic  placards  affront 
the  sensibilities  of  the  unlearned  from  walls 
and  shop-windows.  I  was  specially  offended  by 
a  Child's-Book  in  the  barbaric  tongue,  and  all 
the  more  since  it  had  the  impertinence  to  be 
charmingly  illustrated. 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  the  advent  of  our 
august  highnesses,  Napoleon  III.  had  honored 
this  recent  accession  to  his  empire  by  visiting 
in  person  the  Russian  Empress,  in  return  for  the 
Czar's  graciousness  toward  Eugenic  during  her 
summer's  sojourn  in  the  north. 

44 Oh,  how  pleasant  'tis  to  see 
Children  of  one  family, 
Eagles  and  bearesses  agree!" 

For  which  overhaul  your  Dr.  Watts,  etc. 

There  are  numerous  excursions  to  be  made 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nice,  agreeably  diversifying  a 
winter's  sojourn.  The  day  after  our  arrival, 
instigated  by  Murray,  we  set  forth  for  Cimies. 

At  this  point  I  pause  to  make  a  pathetic  ap- 
peal to  those  of  my  countrywomen  who  design 
to  travel,  but  who  are  compelled  by  Exchange — 
"that  monster  of  so  dreadful  mien" — to  use 
their  own  feet  mainly  in  lion-hunting:  Crucify 
your  vanity,  and  provide  yourselves  with  walk- 
ing boots  which  even  your  deadliest  rival  would 
admit  were  too  wide  for  you. 

Having  been  forewarned,  I  had  sacrificed  my- 
self to  the  extent  of  a  pair  of  Number —  well, 
a  size  larger  than  my  ordinary  wear ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  this,  I  have  seen  the  time  since  then 
when,  after  hours  of  walking  over  rough  pave- 
ments, and  climbing  steep  ascents,  and  travers- 
ing interminable  picture-galleries,  I  have  been 
fain  to  gaze  upon  the  grandest  panorama  of  na- 
ture through  tear-dimmed  eyes  ;  to  gnash  my 
teeth  in  the  very  face  of  Raphael's  most  peerless 
Madonna ;  and  to  wish  the  Coliseum,  Rome, 
and  the  world  all  gone  to  destruction  together, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  the  venerable  Bede : 
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"While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  ahull  ntund; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Home  shall  fall; 
And  when  Rome  fulls,  the  world." 

And  all  this  loss  and  misery  occasioned  by  two 
feet  of  goat-skin ! 

But  boots  or  no  boots  we  set  forth  toward 
Cimics.  Leaving  the  city  the  ascent  lies  be- 
tween high  stone-walls,  shutting  in  villas,  and 
out  our  gaze.  However,  the  orange-trees,  bur- 
dened with  fruitage  glowing  in  the  midst  of  the 
dark-green  foliage,  and  the  olive  with  its  purple 
berries  and  graceful  vines,  especially  the  gera- 
nium, which  overflowed  the  walls  in  rich  ma  ieBj 
flaming  with  gorgeous  blossoms,  these  could  not 
so  be  shut  in  by  metes  and  bounds.  As  for 
these  villas  themselves  no  one  in  his  right  mind 
would  care  to  sec  them.  The  only  conceivable 
advantage  they  can  subserve  to  the  beholder,  in 
my  estimation,  is  the  questionable  one  of  mak- 
ing the  scenery  of  a  second-rate  theatre  seem 
natural.  Most  of  them  arc  of  plaster,  painted 
in  execrable  taste  to  simulate  brick-work,  or 
with  balconies,  windows,  doors,  vines,  land- 
scapes, and  even  human  figures  daubed  upon 
them  in  utter  defiance  of  all  persj>cctivc  and 
verisimilitude. 

As  we  trudged  onward  and  upward  the  silence 
and  solitude  were  almost  oppressive.  Occasion- 
ally we  met  a  peasant  with  his  donkey  stumbling 
down  the  rough  declivity.  Of  were  overtaken  by 
his  other  beast  of  burden — a  woman,  balancing 
her  basket  deftly  on  her  head,  but  no  other  signs 
of  life  were  visible. 

As  .Murray  -talcs,  s^nn'v,  ],:lt  e;ii:ina:  i-  all  v, 
that  "Cimics  may  bo  reached  in  an  hour  cither 
on  foot  or  in  a  carriage;"  I  suppose  the  road 
must  be  navigable  by  vchich  s,  hut  wo  met 
none,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  nothing  but  the 
WOrld-rcnowned  " onc-hoss  shay,-'  in  its  pristine 
vigor,  could  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
passage.  At  last  the  "long  lane"  terminated 
in  a  "turning"  and  the  R  -tnan  ruins.  They 
con-ist  of  an  amphitheatre,  whose  well-pre- 
served walls,  draped  with  luxuriant  ivy,  make 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  among  our  collec- 
tion of  photographs.  It  is  desirable,  by-the- 
way,  to  purchase  photographs  as  far  as  possible 
vnmountal ;  in  this  way,  carefully  rolled  upon  a 
stick,  large  numbers  can  be  transported  very 
easily  and  with  greatly  lessened  duties. 

In  regard  to  Cimies,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  with  its  Franciscan  convent,  and 
its  church  upon  a  square  11  with  gigantic  ilexes, 
and  an  interesting  Gothic  cross  of  the  fifteenth 
century,"  I  regret  to  say  that  all  trace  of  them 
has  vanished ;  and  where  they  are  represented 
to  have  once  stood,  and  for  miles  beyond,  dense 
groves  of  olives  arc  planted  in  serried  ranks. 
This  is  my  firm  belief,  the  result  of  a  toilsome 
search  of  more  than  two  hours  over  stony  ways, 
under  a  broiling  sun,  upon  lame  feet,  and  through 
orchards  innumerable,  whose  foliage  forms  an  im- 
pervious barrier  to  even  the  slightest  glimpse  of 
a  view  to  repay  for  the  exhaustive  ascent. 

The  public  gardens  of  Nice  are  set  upon  a  hill 
several  hundred  feci  above  the  sea.    Thcv  em- 


brace the  ruins  of  an  old  chateau,  and  an  old 
cemetery,  and  are  laid  out  with  carriage-drives 
and  foot-paths  winding  upward  in  gentle  ascent. 
Here  I  encountered  what  Blanche  Amory  would 
call  the  great  "  disillusionation"  of  mv  life.  All 
that  life  the  Aloe  has  been  to  me  as  one  of  the 
plants  of  Paradise.  I  have  heard  of  the  ccn- 
turied  blossom  until  its  ideal  in  my  mind  con- 
ccntrated  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  sweetness 
of  the  world's  flora.  But  we  have  reached  a 
hemisphere  where  the  Aloe  is  no  more  accounted 
of  than  was  silver  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  The 
|  earth  fairly  bustles  with  its  plants  like  the  fret- 
ful porcupine.  Still  the  fond  illusion  in  regard 
to  the  glory  of  its  ccnturied  blossom  survived 
all  shocks  until  that  day  when  we  visited  the 
public  garden  of  Nice.  Suddenly  arrested  by 
an  ejaculation  from  my  companion,  and  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  his  astounded  eyes,  1  beheld 
a  great,  gawky  (no  other  word  is  adequate  to  the 
subject)  stem,  thirty  feet  high,  issuing  from  the 
midst  of  a  mass  of  decaying  vegetation  ;  and 
upon  the  summit  of  this  imposing  flag-Staff 
there  clung  a  few  tattered  tufts  of  reddish- 
brown  ! — verily  a  11  ridiculous  muss"  for  such  a 
laborious  monster  to  produce.  Subsequently 
we  saw  many  similar  stalks,  and  this  is  the  peer- 
less bli  --(.in  to  v\ hose  j»erfection  a  hundred  years 
of  sunshine  and  the  life  of  the  parent-plant  are 

Indie]  insahle ! 

lie  ides  these  gigantic  humbugs — these  vegeta- 
ble Pecksniffs — the  garden  abounds  with  mighty 
cacti,  funereal  cypresses,  japoni  as,  palms,  roses 
of  every  tinge  and  delicious  fragrance,  and  innu- 
merable trees  and  shrubs  of  rare  varieties.  The 
crown  of  the  hill  is  inclosed  with  a  railing,  paved 
with  pebbles,  and  supplied  with  benches  where 
the  wearied  climber  can  rest,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  one  of  the  grandest  views  imaginable. 
Looking  northward,  below  us  lay  tl.c  city,  with 
its  tiled  ro( -fs,  and  its  villas  embowered  in  orange 
groves :  beyond,  rose  smooth  olive  slopes :  still 
beyond,  a  range  of  picturesque  mountains,  naked 
and  gray  :  and  last  of  all,  the  snow-Alps  them- 
selves, three  distinct  ranks.  Turning  south- 
ward, from  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  cliff  on 
which  we  stood  the  Mediterranean  stretches 
away  to  the  horizon,  while  its  nearer  waves  broke 
upon  the  rocks  below  us  with  mighty  boom. 

Returning  to  our  lodgings  by  the  Tort,  we  en- 
countered, near  its  entrance,  a  crowd  of  hand- 
some equipages,  and  foot-passengers  watching 
the  breaking  of  the  surf.  A  heavy  storm  fat- 
out  at  sea  had  lashed  the  calm  blue  waters  into 
unwonted  fury,  and  dashing  over  the  cliffs,  and 
plunging  into  the  caves  which  perforate  them, 
they  were  hurled  back  again  and  again  with  ma- 
jestic disdain,  shivered  into  snow-crystals  which 
fell  in  soft  showers,  only  to  blend  again  with 
each  other,  and  return  to  the  suicidal  strife  with 
intenser  wrath. 

Still  farther  on  we  came  to  the  beach,  where 
the  bathing  is  superb.  A  noticeable  and  very 
agreeable  difference  between  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  latter  makes  no  deposit  of  unsightly  sea- 
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weed,  with  caustic  odor,  its  tides  being  scarcely 
perceptible. 

A  less  pleasing  peculiarity  of  the  shore  at 
Nice,  and,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  of 
the  entire  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  its  ap- 
propriation by  the  common  people  as  a  laundry. 
As  we  sauntered  through  the  elegant  Promenade 
the  contrast  between  our  right  and  left  hand 
views  was  sharply  marked.  On  the  right  was 
a  continuous  stream  of  fashion  and  display ; 
gilded  carriages,  with  huge  flunkies  without  and 
ladies  in  opera  costume  within ;  horsemen  and 
horsewomen  on  dashing  steeds  ;  promenaders  in 
gala  dress  which,  with  gentlemen  at  least,  is 
considered  incomplete  without  the  Nicene  um- 
brella— an  absurd  gray  linen  parasol,  lined  with 
blue,  green,  or  brown.  On  the  left  hand,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see,  were  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren washing  household  and  body  linen  in  small 
pools  of  water,  with  an  indescribable  accom- 
paniment of  pounding,  singing,  scolding,  rub- 
bing, and  shaking;  while  the  entire  extent  of 
pebbly  coast  was  spread  with  garments  in  process 
of  drying.  Woe  to  that  woman  (and  to  all  within 
reach  of  the  vials  of  her  wrath)  whose  half-dried 
linen  became  the  prey  of  some  frolicsome  wave, 
creeping  slyly  up  beyond  its  fellows.  The  result 
of  that  promenade  was  the  impression  that  the 
world  is  divided  into  two  great  classes,  linen- 
wearers  and  linen -washers,  the  latter  being 
somewhat  in  the  majority. 

Aproj>os'  to  this  subject,  and  to  the  surprise  I 
expressed  that  garments  not  only  survived  these 
destructive  processes,  but  actually  come  forth  in 
wearable  order,  I  was  informed  confidentially 
by  a  young  Briton,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge 
University,  that  it  was  only  in  England  that  the 
use  of  hot  water  and  soap  for  the  laundry  was 
known !  Oh  wives,  daughters,  and  servant- 
maids  of  America!  rest  assured  that  I  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  asserted  your  rival  claim 
to  this  root  of  all  knowledge. 

We  bade  farewell  to  Nice  even  more  reluct- 
antly than  we  entered  it,  committing  ourselves 
to  the  mercies  of  a  little  dirty  punt — the  uni- 
versal medium  of  transport,  whether  for  man  or 
merchandise,  from  the  dry  land  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean steamers. 

I  have  squandered  many  minutes  and  much 
ingenuity  in  devising  a  dainty  mode  of  insinu- 
ating an  offensive  fact  connected  with  this  por- 
tion of  my  travels ;  but  finally,  rejecting  all 
euphuisms,  I  state  boldly  that  we  took  second- 
class  tickets  by  the  Italian  steamer  from  Nice  to 
Genoa. 

The  day  being  perfect,  and  the  route  fol- 
lowing the  incomparably  beautiful  shore  at  so 
little  distance  that  every  object  was  distinctly 
visible,  we  could  hardly  leave  the  deck,  even  for 
the  time  occupied  by  our  dejeuner ;  and  as  this 
was  served  for  us  in  the  first  cabin  (at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  captain,  and  doubtless  in  compli- 
ment to  our  distinguished  appearance),  we  had 
every  desirable  advantage  of  other  first-class  pas- 
sengers. The  young  Englishman  whose  sapo- 
naceous pride  I  have  ahead}'  celebrated  shared 
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our  voluntary  humiliation,  and  our  brief  exalta- 
tion. Although  our  privileges  included  full 
sweep  of  the  entire  deck,  yet  we  fancied  that  in 
the  bow  we  saw  nature,  human  and  otherwise, 
to  best  advantage,  and  accordingly  there  we  sat, 
upon  a  coil  of  rope,  absorbed  in  the  attractions 
of  the  shore  and  the  distractions  immediately 
about  us,  as  long  as  daylight  lingered. 

The  vetturino  journey  over  the  Reviera  is  very 
celebrated  for  its  beauty  ;  yet  it  would  seem  that 
the  nearer  hills  must  often  close  in  about  the 
land  traveler  and  rob  him  of  the  vision  of  re- 
moter mountain  summits  which  tower  gloriously 
in  full  view  from  the  steamer's  deck  —  which 
steamers  (with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Murray,  who 
declares  that  "they  generally  perform  the  vov- 
agc  by  night")  make  the  trip  by  daylight,  and, 
in  our  experience,  the  journey  was  rather  like  a 
quiet  sail  along  a  river's  bank  than  like  an  ocean 
voyage. 

In  the  exquisite  Bay  of  Villafranca,  which 
is  so  sheltered  by  its  hills  that  the  sharp  breath 
of  the  snow  Alps  can  not  pierce  to  it,  two  Rus- 
sian ships  of  war  lay  at  anchor,  surrounded  by 
a  bevy  of  little  sail-boats :  these  were  doubtless 
sent  by  the  Czar  to  watch  about  his  absent  Ursa 
.Major. 

Further  on,  perched  upon  a  lofty  peak  (and 
looking  as  if  it  had  gone  there  with  the  inten- 
tion of  sliding  down  hill,  but  had  thought  bet- 
ter of  it),  was  the  village  of  Esa,  with  its  castle  ; 
and,  indeed,  wherever  a  particularly  inaccessi- 
ble height  presented  itself,  there,  upon  its  very 
barrencst  tip,  clung  the  habitations  of  men,  who 
build,  like  the  robins,  after  the  traditions  of 
their  fathers,  although  all  necessity  for  such 
isolation  and  elevation  passed  away  long  ago 
with  the  abrogation  of  the  law 

"•That  he  should  keep  who  hath  the  power, 
And  he  should  get  who  can.'' 

The  sun,  which  blesses  alike  the  evil  and  the 
good,  fairly  flooded  that  absurd  little  pocket- 
monarchy  Monaco  as  we  passed  by,  and  beck- 
oned the  unwary  to  its  gilded  vice  from  glitter- 
ing walls  and  towers. 

Above  Mentone  tower  picturesque  dolomite 
mountains,  whose  shelter  renders  the  neat  little 
city  below  specially  attractive  to  northern  inva- 
lids, who,  however,  on  arriving,  find  that  Ital- 
ian physicians  send  their  consumptive  country- 
men to  Sicily,  whose  inhabitants  are  setting  sail 
for  Cairo,  from  whence  delicate  Egyptians  flee 
to  Algiers  to  discover  that  the  Poor  Joes  of  that 
country  must  still  "move  on,"  seeking  a  health- 
ful clime  in  that  yellow  segment  of  the  other 
hemisphere  Which  is  mysteriously  labeled  "Un- 
explored;" and  what  further  sanitary  expatria- 
tions lie  between  this  latter  refuge  and  "that 
undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne  no 
traveler  returns"  deponent  saith  not. 

Bordighera  is  interesting  to  us  from  having 
produced  a  true  Yankee,  who  inexplicably  went 
thither  to  be  born,  following  the  example  of  a 
little  friend  of  mine,  who,  on  being  asked  was 
she  born  in  New  Jersey,  indignantly  replied, 
"No,  indeed!    I  used  to  live  there,  but  I  went 
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to  Vermont  to  be  born!"  This  misborn  hero 
was  one  of  the  multitude  which  watched  the 
fruitless  efforts  at  raising  the  huge  Egyptian 
obelisk  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  when  six 
hundred  workmen,  one  hundred  and  forty  horses, 
forty-six  cranes,  the  Pope's  benediction,  and 
High  Mass  itself  utterly  failed  to  lift  the  pon- ' 
derous  mass  of  red  granite.  Then  Yankee  in- 
genuity, embodied  in  a  Bordigheran  sailor,  broke 
the  awful  silence  which  had  been  ordained  dur- 
ing the  solemn  ceremony  with  the  canny  sug- 
gestion, "  Why  don't  you  wet  the  ropes?''  which 
being  done  the  1,284,720  pounds  assumed  their 
present  position,  and  Pope  Sixtus  V.  conferred 
upon  the  townspeople  of  the  brilliant  Bresca 
(the  Yankee's  surname)  the  privilege  of  grow- 
ing all  the  sacred  palm-branches  which  shall 
figure  at  St.  Peter's  on  Palm  Sunday  through- 
out all  ages.  Accordingly,  when  we  looked  out 
upon  the  palms  of  Bordighera  last  December, 
they  were  done  up  in  curl-papers  preparatory 
to  the  Easter  festival,  their  leaves  being  swathed 
in  order  that  they  might  acquire  a  pious  1111- 
hcaltliiness  of  hue  befitting  their  sacred  destiny. 
Just  beyond  this  historic  town  there  opened  to 
us  through  a  gorge  in  the  nearer  hills  a  superb 
view  of  four  distinct  ranges  of  mountains,  the 
loftier  peaks  snow-crowned  and  seeming  to  shine 
by  their  own  light. 

As  we  drift  smoothly  on,  other  vessels,  with 
quaint  rigging  and  triangular  sails,  pass  by  u^. 
and  as  the  breeze  springs  up  we  ourselves  spread 
a  sail  and  spin  over  the  blue  water.  I,  being  | 
well  read  in  my  Bible,  have  keen  BOSpicioni 
that  the  Euroclydon  is  brewing,  but  am  reas- 
sured by  the  calmness  of  crew  and  passenger-, 
and  speedily  become  engrossed  in  watching  the  ' 
now  familiar  game  of  Momt,  then  seen  for  the 
first  time.  This  game,  which  was  in  fashion 
two  thousand  years  before  Christ's  advent,  and 
which  is  universally  and  untiringly  played 
throughout  Italy  to-day,  is  on  this  wise.  Two 
persons  sit  opposite  each  other  with  their  right 
hands  closed  and  their  left  held  up  to  keep  the 
reckoning  of  the  game.  The  sport  consists  in  i 
each  throwing  out  at  once  one  or  more  lingers 
toward  his  antagonist  with  a  sudden  motion, 
and  crying  out,  explosively,  the  number  which 
he  guesses  their  combined  fingers  will  make — 
M  TreT  "Otto!"  "Tatti!"  Whoever  guesses  the  ! 
true  number  wins  a  point  (unless  his  antagonist 
also  guesses  the  same,  when  it  counts  nothing), 
which  is  told  off  by  an  uplifted  finger  of  the  left 
hand.    This  simple  game  is,  as  has  been  said, 


hoary  with  age,  perpetuated  in  the  art  of  an- 
cient Thebes,  quoted  by  Cicero,  and  practiced 
by  even  the  beggars  of  modern  Italy.  It  has 
even  originated  an  admirable  proverb,  which, 
alas!  is  not  likely  to  become  worn  by  use  in 
"Rome  of  to-day" — He  is  so  trust-worthy  one 
may  play  Morra  with  him  in  the  dark.  For  a 
fuller  description  of  this  and  other  peculiarly 
Roman  games,  vide  Mr.  Story's  "Roba  di  Roma," 
and  be  sure  and  trv  the  game  of  Morra  for  vour- 
self. 

But  our  approach  to  Porto  Maurizio  inter- 
rupted the  sport  of  rhe  handsome  Genoese  and 
sharp  Neapolitan,  who  had  been  for  half  an  hour 
incessantly  "  flashing  their  fingers"  at  each  oth- 
er— as  the  old  Latin  picturesquely  expresses  it — 
and  our  vessel  here  lay  to  long  enough  to  receive 
passengers  brought  in  little  boats  from  the  town 
which  crowns  the  summit  of  a  rocky  promon- 
tory utterly  destitute  of  trees  except  a  fringe 
about  the  foot.  At  this  point  of  our  journey, 
or  rather  at  Oneglia,  the  half-way  town,  our 
adjectives  entirely  failed  us,  and  we  found  our- 
selves reduced  to  monosyllabic  ejaculations  and 
exclamation  points. 

There  surely  can  not  be  a  more  delectable 
panorama  in  all  the  world  than  this  on  sonic 
rare  day  when  the  hills  are  bluer  than  ever  Ti- 
tian dared  to  paint,  and  tho  atmosphere  and 
quiet  bays  more  "  luminous"  than  Tilton  kin- 
dles, and  the  snow  Alps  shine  in  transfiguration 
robes,  white  and  glistering. 

Our  first  impression  of  Genoa  left  us  no  de- 
sire to  challenge  her  title  as  /.</  S/jxrha.  The 
blue  heavens  were  shining  above  us,  and  the 
perpendicular  streets  of  the  city,  also  spangled 
with  innumerable  lesser  lights,  rose  before  us. 
But  the  heavenly  vision  was  rudely  disturbed 
by  an  influx  of  Charon's  boatmen,  who  rushed 
madly  at  us  and  into  and  over  each  otlrcr  in 
their  clumsy  craft,  with  a  wild  accompaniment 
of  jokes,  bickering,  and  swearing,  occasionally 
bursting  into  amazing  bravuras,  which  remind- 
ed us  painfully  that  "  Italy  is  the  laud  of  song." 
Verily,  had  the  illustrious  Genoese  been  so  set 
upon  at  his  first  approach  to  our  continent  he 
might  have  been  forgiven  if  he  had  incontinent- 
ly tied  and  borne  back  such  a  talc  of  dread  that 
we  had  remained  undiscovered  to  the  present 
day.  But  we  were  mercifully  delivered  alive 
from  the  hospitalities  of  our  foster-brothers, 
and  regarded  it  as  a  happy  coincidence  that 
our  first  landing  on  Italian  shores  should  be  in 
the  birth-place  of  Christopher  Columbus. 


MIDSUMMER  NOON. 


THE  warm  air  trembling  o'er  the  dusty  road 
That  wind? — a  tawny  snake — around  the  hill : 
No  breeze  to  wake  the  heavy,  drooping  leaves, 
No  sound  except  the  locust's  feeble  trill. 

Gay  knots  of  butterflies  with  pulsing  wings, 
That  scatter  at  the  lone  wayfarer's  feet; 

The  road-side  rills  and  all  their  music  fled, 
The  long  grass  dead  and  dying  in  the  heat. 


An  ashen  sky  above  the  voiceless  woods, 

A  flash  of  waters  where  the  boughs  are  thin : 

The  hazy  mountains  reaching  far  beyond, 
A  farm-house  closed,  and  silent  all  within. 

The  panting  cattle  'neath  the  dappled  shade, 
Knee-deep  within  the  silver  of  the  stream  ; 

And  mine  a  dell  beside  a  rustic  bridge, 

Where  even  Care  would  pause  a  while  to  dream 
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THE  laughing,  laughing  summer-time 
Came  dancing  o'er  the  plains, 
As  if  hIic  would  in  merry  mood 
Keep  step  with  April  rains. 

There  was  a  little  cottage  stood, 
Half-hidden  from  the  view, 
And  there  she  told  the  birds  to  sing 
The  sweetest  songs  they  knew. 

For  there  in  peace  and  quietness 
A  gray-haired  woman  dwelt, 
And  toiled  to  earn  her  daily  bread 
As  years  slow  came  and  went. 

She  loved  beside  the  open  door 
To  sit  at  close  of  day, 
And  watch  the  sun.-et  glories 
As  they  slowly  paled  away. 

And  once  when  twilight  shadows 
O'er  hill  and  dale  were  spread, 
Through  memory's  haunted  chambers 
She  walked  with  reverent  tread. 

When,  lifting  np  her  eyelids, 
She  saw  amid  the  gloom 
A  dim  and  mystic  company 
Were  circling  round  the  room. 

They  clasped  their  hands  together, 
And  they  sang  "The  Hours  are  we, 

"Come  from  your  past  existence 

uTo  bear  you  company."  

Their  voices  were  like  singing, 

Or  the  chime  of  silver  bells; 

And  some  were  crowned  with  amaranth, 

And  some  with  asphodels. 

Names,  half  forgot,  they  chanted, 
And  long-lost  ringing  laughter, 
With  which  her  own  once  blended, 
Like  echoes,  followed  after. 

One  little  sprite  came  near  her 
With  noiseless,  tripping  tread, 
And  slowly  reaching  forth  his  hand 
He  laid  it  on  her  head. 

"This  hair  is  very  white,"  said  he, 
4 'But  I  remembjr  well 
"When  it  around  your  shoulders 
"Like  captured  sunbeams  fell. 

"I've  seen  you  chase  the  butterflies 
"And  clap  your  hands  in  glee; 
"I  come  from  your  lost  childhood— 
"Do  you  remember  me?"  

Then  a  heart-chord  long  since  silent 
At  the  master  touch  awoke, 
And  tears  rose  to  her  faded  eyes, 
Though  not  a  word  she  spoke. 

Then  another  form  approached  her, 
Oh,  very  fair  was  he ; 
His  robes  were  like  the  sunshine 
Which  glitters  on  the  sea. 

He  waved  a  wreath  of  roses, 
And  he  danced  around  her  chair, 
And  sang  "For  you  I  painted 
"Such  pictures  in  the  air. 

"  I  made  your  life  a  joyous  song 
"To  dancing  measures  set — 
"You  surely  do  remember  me? 
"You  never  can  forget?"  


Sadly  the  woman  answered, 
"  Your  face  I  well  do  know, 
"  But  the  pictures  which  you  painted 
4'A11  faded  loug  ago."  

Then  another  stood  beside  he 
In  simple  raiment  drest, 
But,  in  her  sweet  humility, 
She  far  outshone  the  rest. 

Said  she,  "Yon  form  of  brightness, 
M  Arched  rainbows  o'er  your  head, 
"I  took  them  down  and  gave  you 
"The  clear  blue  sky  instead. 

"You  sadly  misled  the  rainbows, 
•'For  the  tears  were  in  your  eyes, 
"And  you  could  not  see  an  angel 
"Through  all  my  dark  disguise. 

"Now  tell  me  while  I  linger, 
"Am  I  a  welcome  guest, 
"Thorgh  once  I  walked  beside  you 
"In  fober  raiment  drcst?"  

"T'/ough  from  my  heart's  bright  garden,1 

The  woman  softly  said, 
41  You  took  some  gorgeous  blossoms, 
41  jTou  left  Ileart's-Ease  instead."  

Then  very  low  and  tenderly 

Another  voice  did  say, 
11  Do  you  remember  me?  I  came 
**  Upon  your  wedding-day. 

"The  old  church  bells  sent  merrily 
"Their  glad  notes  every  where, 
"Like  a  thousand  benedictions 
"Soft  pulsing  through  the  air."  

Then  where  the  moon  shone  brightest 
She  raised  her  wasted  hand 
And  showed  a  name,  deep  graven, 
On  a  slender  golden  band. 

Said  she,  "Where  yonder  willow 
41  Waves  in  the  darkness  lone, 
44  A  name  like  this  is  written 
4 'Upon  a  marble  stone. 

41  That  grave  is  very  lonely, 
"But  wherefore  should  I  weep 
44  That  God,  in  His  compassion, 
"Gives  his  beloved  sleep? 

44  A  little  while  I  journey  on 

"  Among  these  shadows  dim  ; 

4 'For,  though  he  can  not  come  to  me, 

44 1  sure  can  go  to  him."  

With  a  glory  resting  'round  him 
A  Stranger  Form  drew  near; 
But  the  wondrous  words  he  uttered 
None  but  herself  might  hear. 

Her  hands  she  meekly  folded, 
And  done  with  earthly  strife, 
She  said,  "Thou,  too,  art  welcome, 
41 0  Last-Hour  of  my  life." 

Then,  like  one  whose  work  is  finished, 
Her  hands  across  her  breast, 
She  calmly  closed  her  eyes  and  slept 
In  Death's  serenest  rest. 

And  the  phantom  train  together 
Passed  through  the  open  door, 
And  in  the  little  cottage 
There  was  silence  evermore. 
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BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS.— BOOK  THE  THIRD.    A  LONG  LANE. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  GOLDEN  DUSTMAN  AT  HIS  WORST. 

rTlHE  breakfast-table  at  Mr.  Boffin's  was  usu- 


sage  from  Mr.  Boffin  begging  her  to  come  to 
his. 

Mrs.  Boffin  was  there,  seated  on  a  sofa,  and 
Mr.  Boffin  was  jogging  op  and  down.  ~On  see- 


X  ally  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  was  always  ing  Bella  he  stopped,  beckoned  her  to  him,  and 


presided  over  by  Bella.  As  though  he  began 
each  new  day  in  his  healthy  natural  character, 


drew  her  arm  through  his.  "  Don't  be  alarmed, 
my  dear,"  he  said,  gently;  "I  am  not  angry 


and  some  waking  hours  were  necessary  to  his  with  you.    Why  you  actually  tremble!  Don't 


relapse  into  the  corrupting  influences  of  his 
wealth,  the  face  and  the  demeanor  of  the  Gold- 
en Dustman  were  generally  unclouded  at  that 
meal.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  believe  then 
that  there  was  no  change  in  him.  It  was  as  the 
day  went  on  that  the  clouds  gathered,  and  the 


be  alarmed,  Bella,  my  dear.  I'll  sec  you  righted." 

"  See  me  righted  ?"  thought  Bella.  And  then 
repeated  aloud  in  a  tone  of  astonishment:  "see 
me  righted,  Sir?" 

"  Ay,  ay !"  said  Mr.  Boffin.  "  Sec  you  right- 
ed.   Send  .Mr.  Rokesmith  here,  you  Sir." 


brightness  of  the  morning  became  obscured.  Bella  would  have  been  lost  in  perplexity  if 

One  might  have  said  that  the  shadows  of  ava-  there  had  been  pause  enough;  but  the  servant 

rice  and  distrust  lengthened  as  his  own  shadow  found  Mr.  Rokesmith  near  at  hand,  and  he  al- 

lengthcned,  and  that  the  night  closed  around  most  immediately  presented  himself, 

him  gradually.  I     "Shut  the  door,  Sir!"  said  Mr.  Boffin.  "I 

But  one  morning,  long  afterward  to  be  re-  have  got  something  to  say  to  you  which  I  fancy 

membered,  it  was  black  midnight  with  the  you'll  not  be  pleased  to  hear." 

Golden  Dustman  when  he  first  appeared.    His  "I  am  sorry  to  reply,  Mr.  Boffin,"  returned 

altered  character  had  never  been  so  grossly  the  Secretary,  as,  having  closed  the  door,  he 

marked.    His  bearing  toward  his  Secretary  was  turned  and  faced  him,  "that  I  think  that  very 

so  charged  with  insolent  distrust  and  arrogance,  likely." 

that  the  latter  rose  and  left  the  table  before  "What  do  you  mean ?"  blustered  Mr.  Boffin, 

breakfast  wab  half  done.    The  look  he  directed  "I  mean  that  it  has  become  no  novelty  to  me 

at  the  Secretary's  retiring  figure  was  so  cunning-  to  hear  from  your  lips  what  I  would  rather  not 

ly  malignant,  that  Bella  would  have  sat  astound-  hear." 

ed  and  indignant,  even  though  he  had  not  gone  "Oh!  Perhaps  wc  shall  change  that,"  said 
the  length  of  secretly  threatening  Rokesmith  Mr.  Boffin  with  a  threatening  roll  of  Ms  head, 
with  his  clenched  fist  as  he  closed  the  door.  "I  hope  so,"  returned  the  Secretary.  He 
This  unlucky  morning,  of  all  mornings  in  the  was  quiet  and  respectful ;  but  stood,  as  Bella 
year,  was  the  morning  next  after  Mr.  Boffin's  thought  (and  was  glad  to  think),  on  his  man- 
interview  with  Mrs.  Laminlc  in  her  little  car-  hood  too. 

riage.  "Now,  .Sir,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  "look  at  this 

Bella  looked  to  Mrs.  Boffin's  face  for  com-  young  lady  on  my  arm." 

ment  on,  or  explanation  of,  this  stormy  humor  Bella  involuntarily  raising  her  eyes,  when  this 

in  her  husband,  but  none  was  there.    An  anx-  sudden  reference  was  made  to  herself,  met  those 

ious  and  a  distressed  observation  of  her  own  of  Mr.  Rokesmith.    He  was  pale  and  seemed 

face  was  all  she  could  read  in  it.    "When  they  agitated.    Then  her  eyes  passed  on  to  Mrs. 

were  left  alone  together — which  was  not  until  Boffin's,  and  she  met  the  look  again.    In  a  flash 

noon,  for  Mr.  Boffin  sat  long  in  his  easy-chair,  it  enlightened  her,  and  she  began  to  understand 

by  turns  jogging  up  and  down  the  breakfast-  what  she  had  done. 


room,  clenching  his  fist  and  muttering — Bella, 
in  consternation,  asked  her  what  had  happened, 
what  was  wrong  ?    "I  am  forbidden  to  speak  to 


'•I  say  to  you,  Sir,"  Mr.  Boffin  repeated, 
"look  at  this  young  lady  on  my  arm." 
"I  do  so,"  returned  the  Secretary. 


you  about  it,  Bella  dear;  I  mustn't  tell  you,"  ;  As  his  glance  rested  again  on  Bella  for  a  mo- 
was  all  the  answer  she  could  get.  And  still,  ]  ment,  she  thought  there  was  reproach  in  it.  But 
whenever,  in  her  wonder  and  dismay,  she  raised  it  is  possible  that  the  reproach  was  within  her- 


her  eyes  to  Mrs.  Boffin's  face,  she  saw  in  it  the 
same  anxious  and  distressed  observation  of  her 


self. 

"How  dare  you,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  "tam- 
own.  i  per,  unknown  to  me,  with  this  young  lady  ?  How 

Oppressed  by  her  sense  that  trouble  was  im-  !  dare  you  come  out  of  your  station,  and  your  place 
pending,  and  lost  in  speculations  why  Mrs.  in  my  house,  to  pester  this  young  lady  with  your 
Boffin  should  look  at  her  as  if  she  had  any  part  impudent  addresses?" 

in  it,  Bella  found  the  day  long  and  dreary.    It      "I  must  decline  to  answer  questions,"  said 
was  far  on  in  the  afternoon  when,  she  being  ,  the  Secretary,  "  that  are  so  offensively  asked." 
in  her  own  room,  a  servant  brought  her  a  mes-  |     "You  decline  to  answer?"  retorted  Mr.  Bof- 
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fin.  "You  decline  to  answer,  do  you?  Then 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Rokesraith ;  I'll  answer 
for  you.  There  are  two  sides  to  this  matter, 
and  I'll  take  'em  separately.  The  first  side  is, 
sheer  Insolence.    That's  the  first  side." 

The  Secretary  smiled  with  some  bitterness,  as 
though  he  would  have  said,  "  So  I  see  and  hear." 

"It  was  sheer  Insolence  in  you,  I  tell  you," 
said  Mr.  Boffin,  "even  to  think  of  this  young 
lady.  This  young  lady  was  far  above  you.  This 
young  lady  was  no  match  for  you.  This  young 
lady  was  lying  in  wait  (as  she  was  qualified  to 
do)  for  money,  and  you  had  no  money." 


Bella  hung  her  head  and  seemed  to  shrink  a 
little  from  Mr.  Boffin's  protecting  arm. 

"  What  are  you,  I  should  like  to  know,"  pur- 
sued Mr.  Boffin,  "that  you  were  to  have  the 
audacity  to  follow  up  this  young  lady?  This 
young  lady  was  looking  about  the  market  for  a 
good  bid ;  she  wasn't  in  it  to  be  snapped  up  by 
fellows  that  had  no  money  to  lay  out ;  nothing 
to  buy  with." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Boffin !  Mrs.  Boffin,  pray  say  some- 
thing for  me!"  murmured  Bella,  disengaging 
her  arm,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"Old  lady,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  anticipating  his 
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wife,  "you  hold  your  tongue.  Bella,  my  dear, 
don't  you  let  yourself  be  put  out.  I'll  right 
you." 

"But  you  don't,  you  don't  right  me!"  ex- 
claimed Bella,  with  great  emphasis.  "  You 
wrong  me,  wrong  me  !" 

"Don't  you  be  put  out,  my  dear,"  compla- 
cently retorted  Mr.  Boffiu.  "I'll  bring  this 
young  man  to  book.  Now,  you  Rokcsmith! 
You  can't  decline  to  hear,  you  know,  as  well  as 
to  answer.  You  hear  me  tell  you  that  the  tirst 
side  of  your  conduct  was  Insolence — Insolence 
and  Presumption.  Answer  me  one  thing,  if 
you  can.  Didn't  this  young  lady  tell  you  so 
herself?" 

"Did  I,  Mr.  Rokcsmith  ?"  asked  Bella,  with 
her  face  still  covered.  "Oh  sav,  Mr.  Rokc- 
smith! Did  I?" 

"Don't  be  distressed,  Miss  Wilfcr  ;  it  matters 
very  little  now." 

11  Ah  !  You  can't  deny  it,  though  !"  said  Mr. 
Boffin,  with  a  knowing  shake  of  his  head. 

"But  I  have  asked  him  to  forgive  m<-  since," 
cried  Bella;  ''and  I  would  ask  him  to  forgive 
me  now  again,  upon  my  knees,  if  it  would  spare 
him !" 

Here  Mrs.  Boffin  broke  out  a-crying. 

"Old  lady,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  "  stop  that  noise  ! 
Tender-hearted  in  you,  Mis*  Bella;  but  1  mean 
to  have  it  out  right  through  with  this  young  man, 
having  got  him  into  a  corner.  Now,  you  Koke- 
smith.  I  tell  you  that's  one  side  of  your  eon- 
duet — Insolence  and  Presumption.  Now  I'm 
a-coming  to  the  other,  which  is  much  worse. 
This  was  a  speeulation  of  yours.'' 

"I  indignantly  deny  it." 

"It's  of  no  use  your  denying  it;  it  doesn't 
signify  a  bit  whether  you  deny  it  or  not;  I've 
got  a  head  upon  my  shoulders,  and  it  ain't  a 
baby's.  What !"  said  Mr.  Boflin,  gathering  him- 
self together  in  his  most  suspicious  attitude,  and 
wrinkling  his  face  into  a  very  map  of  curves  and 
corners.  "Don't  I  know  what  grabs  are  made 
at  a  man  with  money  ?  If  1  didn't  keep  my  eyes 
open  and  my  pockets  buttoned,  shouldn't  I  be 
brought  to  the  work-house  before  I  km  w  where 
I  was?  Wasn't  the  experience  of  Dancer,  and 
Ehves,  and  Hopkins,  and  Blewhury  .Jones,  and 
ever  so  many  more  of  'em,  similar  to  mine? 
Didn't  every  body  want  to  make  grabs  at  what 
they'd  got,  and  bring  'em  to  poverty  and  ruin  } 
Weren't  they  forced  to  hide  every  thine  belong- 
ing to  'em,  for  fear  it  should  be  snatched  from 
'em?  Of  course  they  was.  I  shall  be  told  next 
that  they  didn't  know  human  natur!" 

"They  !  Poor  creatures,"  murmured  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"What  do  you  say?"  asked  Mr.  Boffin,  snap- 
ping at  him.  M  However,  you  needn't  be  at  the 
trouble  of  repeating  it,  for  it  ain't  worth  hear- 
ing, and  won't  go  down  with  me.  I'm  a-going 
tc  unfold  your  plan  before  this  young  lady ;  I'm 
a-going  to  show  this  young  lady  the  second  view 
of  you ;  and  nothing  you  can  say  will  stave  it 
off.   (Now,  attend  here,  Bella,  my  dear.)  Rokc- 


smith, you're  a  needy  chap.  You're  a  chap 
that  I  pick  up  in  the  street.  Are  you,  or  ain't 
you  ?"' 

"  Go  on,  Mr.  Boffin  ;  don't  appeal  to  me." 

"  Not  appeal  to  you"  retorted  Mr.  Boffin,  as 
if  he  hadn't  done  so.  "  No,  I  should  hope  not ! 
Appealing  to  you  would  be  rather  a  rum  course. 
As  I  was  saying,  you're  a  needy  chap  that  I  pick 
up  in  the  street.  You  come  and  ask  me  in  the 
street  to  take  you  for  a  Secretary,  and  I  take 
you.    Very  good." 

"Very  bad,"  murmured  the  Secretary. 

'•What  do  you  say?"  asked  Mr.  Boffin,  snap- 
ping at  him  again. 

He  returned  no  answer.  Mr.  Boffin,  after 
eying  him  with  a  comical  look  of  discomfited 
curiosity,  was  fain  to  begin  afresh. 

"This  Kokesmith  is  a  needy  young  man  that 
I  take  for  my  Secretary  out  of  the  open  street. 
This  Kokesmith  gets  acquainted  with  my  affairs, 
and  gets  to  know  that  1  mean  to  settle  a  sum 
of  money  on  this  young  lady.  4  Oho!'  says  this 
Kokesmith  ;"  here  Mr.  Boffin  dapped  a  linger 
against  1 1 i -  nose,  and  tapped  it  several  times 
with  a  sneaking  air,  as  embodying  Kokesmith 
confidentially  confabulating  with  his  own  nose; 
"  'This  will  be  a  good  haul ;  I'll  go  in  for  this!' 
And  so  this  Kokesmith,  greedy  and  hungering, 
begins  a-ereeping  on  his  hands  and  knees  to- 
ward the  money.  Not  so  bad  a  speculation 
either:  for  if  this  young  lady  had  had  less  spir- 
it, or  had  had  less  sense,  through  being  at  all 
in  the  romantic  line,  by  (leorge  he  might  have 
worked  it  out  and  made  it  pay!  But  fortunate- 
ly she  was  t  lany  for  him, and  a  prett\  figure 

he  cuts  now  he  is  exposed.  There  he  stands!" 
said  Mr.  Boffin,  addressing  Kokesmith  himself 
with  ridiculous  inconsistency.    M  Look  at  him  |" 

"Your  unfortunate  suspicions,  Mr.  Bofflfl — " 
began  the  Secretary. 

Precious  unfortunate  (or you,  I  can  tell  you," 
said  Mr.  Boffin. 

u — are  not  to  be  combated  by  any  one,  and 
I  address  myself  to  no  such  hopeless  task.  But 
I  will  say  a  word  upon  the  truth." 

"Yah!  Much  you  care  al>out  the  truth," 
said  Mr.  Boffin,  with  a  snap  of  his  fingers. 

"Noddy!  My  dear  love!"  expostulated  his 
wife. 

"Old  lady,"  returned  Mr.  Boffin,  "you  keep 
still.  I  say  to  this  Rokcsmith  here,  much  he 
cares  about  the  truth.  I  tell  him  again,  much 
he  cares  about  the  truth." 

"Our  connection  being  at  an  end,  Mr.  Bof- 
fin," said  the  Secretary,  "it  can  be  of  very  little 
moment  to  me  what  you  say." 

"Oh!  You  are  knowing  enough,"  retorted 
Mr.  Boffin,  with  a  sly  look,  "to  have  found  out 
that  our  connection's  at  an  end,  eh  ?  But  you 
can't  get  beforehand  with  me.  Look  at  this  in 
my  hand.  This  is  your  pay,  on  your  discharge. 
You  can  only  follow  suit.  You  can't  deprive 
me  of  the  lead.  Let's  have  no  pretending  that 
you  discharge  yourself.    I  discharge  you." 

"  So  that  I  go,"  remarked  the  Secretary,  wav- 
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ing  the  point  aside  with  his  hand,  "  it  is  all  one 
to  me." 

"Is  it?"  said  Mr.  Boffin.  "But  it's  two  to 
me,  let  me  tell  you.  Allowing  a  fellow  that's 
found  out,  to  discharge  himself,  is  one  thing ; 
discharging  him  for  insolence  and  presumption, 
and  likewise  for  designs  upon  his  master's  mon- 
ey, is  another.  One  and  one's  two ;  not  one. 
(Old  lady,  don't  you  cut  in.    You  keep  still.)" 

"Have  you  said  all  you  wish  to  say  to  me?" 
demanded  the  Secretary. 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  have  or  not,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Boffin.    "It  depends." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  consider  whether  there  are 
any  other  strong  expressions  that  you  would  like 
to  bestow  upon  me?" 

"I'll  consider  that,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  obsti- 
nately, "at  my  convenience,  and  not  at  yours. 
You  want  the  last  word.  It  may  not  be  suitable 
to  let  you  have  it." 

"  Noddy  !  My  dear,  dear  Noddy !  You  sound 
so  hard !"  cried  poor  Mrs.  Boffin,  not  to  be  quite 
repressed. 

"Old  lady,"  said  her  husband,  but  without 
harshness,  "if  you  cut  in  when  requested  not, 
I'll  get  a  pillow  and  carry  you  out  of  the  room 
upon  it.  What  do  you  want  to  say,  you  Roke- 
smith  ?" 

"To  you,  Mr.  Boffin,  nothing.  But  to  Miss 
Wilfer  and  to  your  good  kind  wife,  a  word." 

"  Out  with  it  then,"  replied  Mr.  Boffin,  "and 
cut  it  short,  for  we've  had  enough  of  you." 

"I  have  borne,"  said  the  Secretary,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  with  my  false  position  here,  that  I  might 
not  be  separated  from  Miss  Wilfer.  To  be  near 
her  has  been  a  recompense  to  me  from  day  to 
day,  even  for  the  undeserved  treatment  I  have 
had  here,  and  for  the  degraded  aspect  in  which 
she  has  often  seen  me.  Since  Miss  Wilfer  re- 
jected me  I  have  never  again  urged  my  suit,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  with  a  spoken  syllable  or  a 
look.  But  I  have  never  changed  in  my  devo- 
tion to  her,  except — if  she  will  forgive  my  sav- 
ing so — that  it  is  deeper  than  it  was,  and  better 
founded." 

"Now,  mark  this  chap's  saying  Miss  Wilfer, 
when  he  means  £  s.  d.  /"  cried  Mr.  Boffin,  with 
a  cunning  wink.  "  Now,  mark  this  chap's  mak- 
ing Miss  Wilfer  stand  for  Founds,  Shillings,  and 
Pence !" 

"My  feeling  for  Miss  Wilfer,"  pursued  the 
Secretary,  withtout  deigning  to  notice  him,  "  is 
not  one  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  avow  it.  I  love 
her.  Let  me  go  where  I  may  when  I  presently 
leave  this  house,  I  shall  go  into  a  blank  life, 
leaving  her." 

"Leaving  £  s.  d.  behind  me," said  Mr.  Boffin, 
by  way  of  commentary,  with  another  wink. 

"That  I  am  incapable,"  the  Secretary  went 
on,  still  without  heeding  him,  "  of  a  mercenary 
project,  or  a  mercenary  thought  in  connection 
with  Miss  Wilfer,  is  nothing  meritorious  in  me, 
because  any  prize  that  I  could  put  before  my 
fancy  would  sink  into  insignificance  beside  her. 
If  the  greatest  wealth  or  the  highest  rank  were 


hers,  it  would  only  be  important  in  my  sight  as 
removing  her  still  farther  from  me,  and  making 
me  more  hopeless,  if  that  could  be.  Say,"  re- 
marked the  Secretary,  looking  full  at  his  late 
master,  "say  that  with  a  word  she  could  strip 
Mr.  Boffin  of  his  fortune  and  take  possession  of 
it,  she  would  be  of  no  greater  worth  in  my  eyes 
than  she  is." 

"  What  do  you  think  by  this  time,  old  lady," 
asked  Mr.  Boffin,  turning  to  his  wife  in  a  ban- 
tering tone,  "about  this  Rokesmith  here,  and 
his  caring  for  the  truth  ?  You  needn't  say  what 
you  think,  my  dear,  because  I  don't  want  you 
to  cut  in,  but  you  can  think  it  all  the  same. 
As  to  taking  possession  of  my  property,  I  war- 
rant you  he  wouldn't  do  that  himself  if  he 
could." 

"No,"  returned  the  Secretary,  with  another 
full  look. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Mr.  Boffin.  "There's 
nothing  like  a  good  'an  while  you  are  about  it." 

"  I  have  been  for  a  moment,"  said  the  Secre- 
tary, turning  from  him  and  falling  into  his  for- 
mer manner,  "diverted  from  the  little  I  have 
to  say.  My  interest  in  Miss  Wilfer  began  when 
I  first  saw  her ;  even  began  when  I  had  only 
heard  of  her.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  my 
throwing  myself  in  Mr.  Boffin's  way,  and  enter- 
ing his  service.  Miss  Wilfer  has  never  known 
this  until  now.  I  mention  it  now,  only  as  a  cor- 
roboration (though  I  hope  it  may  be  needless) 
of  my  being  free  from  the  sordid  design  attrib- 
uted to  me." 

"Now,  this  is  a  very  artful  dog,"  said  Mr. 
Boffin,  with  a  deep  look.  "This  is  a  longer- 
headed  schemer  than  I  thought  him.  See  how 
patiently  and  methodically  he  goes  to  work.  He 
gets  to  know  about  me  and  my  property,  and 
about  this  young  lady,  and  her  share  in  poor 
young  John's  story,  and  he  puts  this  and  that 
together,  and  he  says  to  himself,  4  I'll  get  in  with 
Boffin,  and  I'll  get  in  with  this  young  lady,  and 
I'll  work  'em  both  at  the  same  time,  and  I'll 
bring  my  pigs  to  market  somewhere.'  I  hear 
him  say  it,  bless  you !  Why,  I  look  at  him  now, 
and  I  see  him  say  it !" 

Mr.  Boffin  pointed  at  the  culprit,  as  it  were  in 
the  act,  and  hugged  himself  in  his  great  pene- 
tration. 

"But  luckily  he  hadn't  to  deal  with  the  peo- 
ple he  supposed,  Bella,  my  dear  !"  said  Mr.  Bof- 
fin. "  No  !  Luckily  he  had  to  deal  with  you, 
and  with  me,  and  with  Daniel  and  Miss  Dancer, 
and  with  Elwes,  and  with  Vulture  Hopkins,  and 
with  Blewbury  Jones  and  all  the  rest  of  us,  one 
down  t'other  come  on.  And  he's  beat,  that's 
what  he  is ;  regularly  beat.  He  thought  to 
squeeze  money  out  of  us,  and  he  has  done  for 
himself  instead,  Bella  my  dear  !" 

Bella  my  dear  made  no  response,  gave  no  sign 
of  acquiescence.  When  she  had  first  covered  her 
face  she  had  sunk  upon  a  chair  with  her  hands 
resting  on  the  back  of  it,  and  had  never  moved 
since.  There  was  a  short  silence  at  this  point, 
and  Mrs.  Boffin  softly  rose  as  if  to  go  to  her. 
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But  Mr.  Boffin  stopped  her  with  a  gesture,  and 
she  obediently  sat  down  again  and  staid  where 
she  was. 

"  There's  your  pay,  Mister  Rokesmith,"  said 
the  Golden  Dustman,  jerking  the  folded  scrap 
of  paper  he  had  in  his  hand  toward  his  late 
Secretary.  "I  dare  say  you  can  stoop  to  pick 
it  up,  after  what  you  have  stooped  to  here." 

'•I  have  stooped  to  nothing  but  this,"  Roke- 
smith answered,  as  he  took  it  from  the  ground  ; 
"and  this  is  mine,  for  1  have  earned  it  by  the 
nardest  of  hard  labor." 

"  Ton' re  a  pretty  quick  packer,  I  hope,"  said 
Mr.  Boffin  ;  "because  the  sooner  you  are  gone, 
bag  and  baggage,  the  better  for  all  parties." 

"You  need  have  no  fear  of  my  lingering." 

"There's  just  one  thing  though,"  said  Mr. 
Boffin,  "  that  I  should  like  to  ask  you  before  we 
come  to  a  good  riddance,  if  it  was  only  to  show 
this  young  lady  how  conceited  you  schemers  are, 
in  thinking  that  nobody  finds  out  how  you  con- 
tradict yourselves." 

"Ask  me  any  thing  you  wish  to  ask,"  re- 
turned Rokesmith,  "but  use  the  expedition  that 
you  recommend."' 

"You  pretend  to  have  a  mighty  admiration 
for  this  young  lady?"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  laving 
his  hand  protectingly  on  Bella's  head  without 
looking  down  at  her. 

''I  do  not  pretend." 

"  Oh  !  Well.  You  have  a  mighty  admiration 
for  this  voting  lady — sinee  you  are  so  particu- 
lar?" 

"Yes." 

"How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  this  young 
lady's  being  a  weak-spirited,  improvident  idiot, 
not  knowing  what  was  due  to  herself,  flinging 
up  her  money  to  the  ehureh  weather-cocks,  and 
racing  off  at  a  splitting  pace  for  the  work- 
house ?" 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

"Don't  you?  Or  won't  you?  What  else 
could  you  have  made  this  young  lady  out  to  1k», 
if  she  had  listened  to  such  addresses  as  yours?" 

"What  else,  if  I  had  been  so  happy  as  to  win 
her  affections  and  possess  her  heart?" 

''Win  her  affections,"  retorted  Mr.  Boffin, 
with  ineffable  contempt,  "  and  possess  her  heart ! 
Mew  says  the  cat,  Quack-quack  says  the  duck. 
Bow-wow-wow  says  the  dog !  Win  her  affec- 
tions and  possess  her  heart !  Mew,  Quack- 
quack,  Bow-wow !" 

John  Rokesmith  stared  at  him  in  his  outburst, 
as  if  with  some  faint  idea  that  he  had  gone  mad. 

"What  is  due  to  this  young  lady,"  said  Mr. 
Boffin,  "  is  Money,  and  this  young  lady  right 
well  knows  it," 

"You  slander  the  young  lady." 

"  You  slander  the  young  lady  ;  you  with  your 
affections  and  hearts  and  trumpery,"  returned 
Mr.  Boffin.  "It's  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
your  behavior.  I  heard  of  these  doings  of  yours 
only  last  night,  or  you  should  have  heard  of  'em 
from  me  sooner,  take  your  oath  of  it.  I  heard 
of  'em  from  a  lady  with  as  good  ahead-piece  as 


the  best,  and  she  knows  this  young  lady,  and  I 
know  this  young  lady,  and  we  all  three  know 
that  it's  Money  she  makes  a  stand  for — money, 
money,  money — and  that  you  and  your  affec- 
tions and  hearts  are  a  Lie,  Sir!" 

"Mrs.  Boffin,"  said  Rokesmith,  quietly  turn- 
ing to  her,  "for  your  delicate  and  unvarying 
kindness  I  thank  you  with  the  warmest  grati- 
tude.   Good-by  !    Miss  Wilfer,  good-by !" 

"And  now,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  laying 
his  hand  on  Bella's  head  again,  "you  may  be- 
gin to  make  yourself  quite  comfortable,  and  I 
hope  you  feel  that  you've  been  righted." 

But  Bella  was  so  far  from  appearing  to  feel 
it  that  she  shrank  from  his  hand  and  from  the 
chair,  and,  starting  up  in  an  incoherent  passion 
of  tears,  and  stretching  out  her  arms,  cried,  "  0 
Mr.  Rokesmith,  before  you  go,  if  you  could  but 
make  me  poor  again  !  O  !  make  me  poor  again, 
Somebody,  I  beg  and  pray,  or  my  heart  will 
break  if  this  goes  on  !  Pa,  dear,  make  me  poor 
again  and  take  me  home!  I  was  bad  enough 
there,  but  I  have  been  so  much  worse  here. 
Don't  give  me  money,  Mr.  Boffin,  I  won't  have 
money.  Keep  it  away  from  me,  and  onlv  let 
me  speak  to  good  little  Pa,  and  lay  my  head 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  tell  him  all  my  griefs. 
Nobody  else  can  understand  me,  nobody  else 
can  comfort  me,  nobody  else  knows  how  un- 
worthy I  am,  and  yet  can  love  me  like  a  little 
child.  I  am  better  with  Pa  than  any  one — 
more  innocent,  more  sorry,  more  glad!"  So, 
crying  out  in  a  wild  way  that  she  could  not  bear 
this,  Bella  drooped  her  head  on  Mrs.  Boflin's 
ready  breast. 

John  Rokesmith  from  his  place  in  the  room, 
and  Mr.  Boffin  from  his,  looked  on  at  her  in 
silence  until  she  was  silent  herself.  Then  Mr 
Boffin  observed,  in  a  soothing  and  comfortable 
tone,  "  There,  my  dear,  there :  you  arc  righted 
now,  and  it's  all  right.  I  don't  wonder,  I'm 
sure,  at  your  being  a  little  flurried  by  having  a 
scene  with  this  fellow,  but  it's  all  over,  my  dear, 
and  you're  righted,  and  it's — and  it's  all  right!" 
Which  Mr.  Boffin  repeated  with  a  highly  satis- 
lied  air  of  completeness  and  finality. 

"I  hate  you!"  cried  Bella,  turning  suddenly 
upon  him,  with  a  stamp  of  her  little  foot — "at 
least,  I  can't  hate  you,  but  I  don't  like  you  !" 

"Hul-lo!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Boffin,  in  an 
amazed  under-tone. 

"  You're  a  scolding,  unjust,  abusive,  aggra- 
vating, bad  old  creature  !"  cried  Bella.  "I  am 
angry  with  my  ungrateful  self  for  calling  you 
names ;  but  you  are,  you  are ;  you  know  you 
are!" 

Mr.  Boffin  stared  here,  and  stared  there,  as 
misdoubting  that  he  must  be  in  some  sort  of 
fit. 

"I  have  heard  you  with  shame,"  said  Bella 
"With  shame  for  myself,  and  with  shame  for 
you.    You  ought  to  be  above  the  base  tale-bear- 
ing of  a  time-serving  woman  ;  but  you  are  above 
nothing  now." 

Mr.  Boffin,  seeming  to  become  convinced  that 
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this  was  a  fit,  rolled  his  eyes  and  loosened  his 
neckcloth. 

"When  I  came  here  I  respected  you  and  hon- 
ored you,  and  I  soon  loved  you,"  cried  Bella. 
"And  now  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  you.  At 
least,  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  go  so  far  as 
that — only  you're  a — you're  a  Monster  !"  Hav- 
ing shot  this  bolt  out  with  a  great  expenditure 
of  force,  Bella  hysterically  laughed  and  cried  to- 
gether. 

"  The  best  wish  I  can  wish  you  is,"  said  Bella, 
returning  to  the  charge,  "that  you  had  not  one 
single  farthing  in  the  world.  If  any  true  friend 
and  well-wisher  could  make  you  a  bankrupt,  you 
would  be  a  Duck ;  but  as  a  man  of  property  you 
are  a  Demon !" 

After  dispatching  this  second  bolt  with  a  still 
greater  expenditure  of  force,  Bella  laughed  and 
cried  still  more. 

"Mr.  Rokesmith,  pray  stay  one  moment. 
Pray  hear  one  word  from  me  before  you  go !  I 
am  deeply  sorry  for  the  reproaches  you  have 
borne  on  my  account.  Out  of  the  depths  of  my 
heart  I  earnestly  and  truly  beg  your  pardon." 

As  she  stepped  toward  him,  he  met  her.  As 
she  gave  him  her  hand,  he  put  it  to  his  lips,  and 
said,  "God  bless  you!"  No  laughing  was 
mixed  with  Bella's  crying  then  ;  her  tears  were 
pure  and  fervent. 

"There  is  not  an  ungenerous  word  that  I 
have  heard  addressed  to  you — heard  with  scorn 
and  indignation,  Mr.  Rokesmith —  but  it  has 
wounded  me  far  more  than  you,  for  I  have  de- 
served it,  and  you  never  have.  Mr.  Rokesmith, 
it  is  to  me  you  owe  this  perverted  account  of 
what  passed  between  us  that  night.  I  parted 
with  the  secret,  even  while  I  was  angry  with 
myself  for  doing  so.  It  was  very  bad  in  me,  but 
indeed  it  was  not  wicked.  I  did  it  in  a  moment 
of  conceit  and  folly — one  of  my  many  such  mo- 
ments—  one  of  my  many  such  hours  —  years. 
As  I  am  punished  for  it  severely,  try  to  forgive 
it!" 

"  I  do  with  all  my  soul." 

"Thank  you.  O  thank  you!  Don't  part 
from  me  till  I  have  said  one  other  word,  to  do 
you  justice.  The  only  fault  you  can  be  truly 
charged  with,  in  having  spoken  to  me  as  you  did 
that  night — with  how  much  delicacy  and  how 
much  forbearance  no  one  but  I  can  know  or  be 
grateful  to  you  for — is,  that  you  laid  yourself 
open  to  be  slighted  by  a  worldly  shallow  girl 
whose  head  was  turned,  and  who  was  quite  una- 
ble to  rise  to  the  worth  of  what  you  offered  her. 
Mr.  Rokesmith,  that  girl  has  often  seen  herself 
in  a  pitiful  and  poor  light  since,  but  never  in  so 
pitiful  and  poor  a  light  as  now,  when  the  mean 
tone  in  which  she  answered  you — sordid  and 
vain  girl  that  she  was — has  been  echoed  in  her 
ears  by  Mr.  Boffin." 

He  kissed  her  hand  again. 

"  Mr.  Boffin's  speeches  were  detestable  to  me, 
shocking  to  me,"  said  Bella,  startling  that  gen- 
tleman with  another  stamp  of  her  little  foot. 
"  It  is  quite  true  that  there  was  a  time,  and  very 


lately,  when  I  deserved  to  be  so  '  righted,'  Mr. 
Rokesmith  ;  but  I  hope  that  I  shall  never  de- 
serve it  again  !" 

He  once  more  put  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
then  relinquished  it,  and  left  the  room.  Bella 
was  hurrying  back  to  the  chair  in  which  she  had 
hidden  her  face  so  long,  when,  catching  sight 
of  Mrs.  Boffin  by-  the  way,  she  stopped  at  her. 
"He  is  gone,"  sobbed  Bella  indignantly,  de- 
spairingly, in  fifty  ways  at  once,  with  her  arms 
round  Mrs.  Boffin's  neck.  "  He  has  been  most 
shamefully  abused,  and  most  unjustly  and  most 
basely  driven  away,  and  I  am  the  cause  of  it !" 

All  this  time  Mr.  Boffin  had  been  rolling  his 
eyes  over  his  loosened  neckerchief,  as  if  his  fit 
were  still  upon  him.  Appearing  now  to  think 
that  he  was  coming  to,  he  stared  straight  before 
him  for  a  while,  tied  his  neckerchief  again,  took 
several  long  inspirations,  swallowed  several  times, 
and  ultimately  exclaimed  with  a  deep  sigh,  as 
if  he  felt  himself  on  the  whole  better  :  "  Well !" 

No  word,  good  or  bad,  did  Mrs.  Boffin  say  : 
but  she  tenderly  took  care  of  Bella,  and  glanced 
at  her  husband  as  if  for  orders.  Mr.  Boffin, 
without  imparting  any,  took  his  seat  on  a  chair 
over  against  them,  and  there  sat  leaning  for- 
ward, with  a  fixed  countenance,  his  legs  apart, 
a  hand  on  each  knee,  and  his  elbows  squared, 
until  Bella  should  dry  her  eyes  and  raise  her 
head,  which  in  the  fullness  of  time  she  did. 

"  I  must  go  home,"  said  Bella,  rising  hur- 
riedly. "I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  all  you 
have  done  for  me,  but  I  can't  stay  here." 

"  My  darling  girl !"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Boffin. 

"No,  I  can't  stay  here,"  said  Bella;  "I  can't 
indeed.  Ugh!  you  vicious  old  thing!"  (This 
to  Mr.  Boffin.) 

"  Don't  be  rash,  my  love,"  urged  Mrs.  Boffin. 
"  Think  well  of  what  you  do." 

"Yes,  you  had  better  think  well,"  said  Mr. 
Boffin. 

"I  shall  never  more  think  well  of  you,"  cried 
Bella,  cutting  him  short,  with  intent  defiance  in 
her  expressive  little  eyebrows,  and  championship 
of  the  late  Secretary  in  ev<*ry  dimple.  "  No ! 
never  again  !  Your  money  has  changed  you 
to  marble.  You  are  a  hard-hearted  Miser.  You 
are  worse  than  Dancer,  worse  than  Hopkins, 
worse  than  Blackberry  Jones,  worse  than  any 
of  the  wretches.  And  more!"  proceeded  Bella, 
breaking  into  tears  again,  "you  were  wholly 
undeserving  of  the  Gentleman  you  have  lost." 

"Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say,  Miss  Bella," 
the  Golden  Dustman  slowly  remonstrated,  "that 
you  set  up  Rokesmith  against  me?" 

"  I  do !"  said  Bella.  "  He  is  worth  a  Million 
of  you." 

Very  pretty  she  looked,  though  very  angry, 
as  she  made  herself  as  tall  as  she  possibly  could 
(which  was  not  extremely  tall),  and  utterly  re- 
nounced her  patron  with  a  lofty  toss  of  her  rich 
brown  head. 

"I  would  rather  he  thought  well  of  me,"  said 
Bella,  "  though  he  swept  the  street  for  bread, 
than  that  you  did,  though  you  splashed  the  mud 
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upon  him  from  the  wheels  of  a  chariot  of  pure 
gold.    There !" 

"Well  I'm  sure!"  cried  Mr.  Boffin,  staring. 

"And  for  a  long  time  past,  when  you  have 
thought  you  set  yourself  above  him,  I  have  only 
seen  you  under  his  feet,"  said  Bella — "There! 
And  throughout  I  saw  in  him  the  master,  and  I 
saw  in  you  the  man — There !  And  when  you 
used  him  shamefully,  I  took  his  part  and  loved 
him — There  !    I  boast  of  it  !" 

After  which  strong  avowal  Bella  underwent 
reaction,  and  cried  to  any  extent,  with  her  face 
on  the  back  of  her  chair. 

"Now,  look  here,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  as  soon 
as  he  could  find  an  opening  for  breaking  the 
silence  and  striking  in.  "Give  me  your  atten- 
tion, Bella.    I  am  not  angry." 

"I  am!"  said  Bella. 

"I  say,"  resumed  the  Golden  Dustman,  "I 
am  not  angry,  and  I  mean  kindly  to  you,  and  I 
want  to  overlook  this.  So  you'll  stay  where  you 
are,  and  we'll  agree  to  say  no  more  about  it." 

"No,  I  can't  stay  here,"  cried  Bella,  rising 
hurriedly  again  ;  "  I  can't  think  of  staying  here. 
I  must  go  home  fur  good." 

"Now,  don't  be  silly,"  Mr.  Boffin  reasoned. 
"Don't  do  what  you  can't  undo;  don't  do  what 
you're  sure  to  be  sorry  for." 

"I  shall  never  be  sorrv  for  it,"  said  Bella; 
"  and  I  should  always  he  sorry,  and  should  every 
minute  of  my  life  despise  myself,  if  I  remained 
here  after  what  has  happened." 

"At  least,  Bella,"  argned  Mr.  Boffin,  "let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  Look  before  you 
leap,  you  know.  Stay  where  you  are,  and  all's 
well,  and  all's  as  it  was  to  be.  Go  away,  and 
you  can  never  come  back." 

"I  know  that  I  can  never  come  back,  and 
that's  what  I  mean/'eaid  Bella. 

"You  mustn't  expect, "  Mr.  Boffin  pursued, 
"that  I'm  a-going  to  settle  money  on  you,  if 
you  leave  us  like  this,  because  I  am  not.  No, 
Bella!    Be  careful!    Not  one  brass  farthing." 

"Expect!"  said  Bella,  haughtily.  "Do  you 
think  that  any  power  on  earth  could  make  me 
take  it,  if  you  did,  Sir?" 

But  there  was  Mrs.  Boffin  to  part  from,  and, 
in  the  full  Hush  of  her  dignity,  the  impressible 
little  soul  collapsed  again.  Down  upon  her 
knees  before  that  good  woman,  she  rocked  her- 
self upon  her  breast,  and  cried,  and  sobbed,  and 
folded  her  in  her  arms  with  all  her  might. 

"You're  a  dear,  a  dear,  the  best  of  dears!" 
cried  Bella.  "  You're  the  best  of  human  creat- 
ures. I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  to  you, 
and  can  never  forget  you.  If  I  should  live  to 
be  blind  and  deaf,  I  know  I  shall  see  and  hear 
you,  in  my  fancv,  to  the  last  of  my  dim  old 
days!" 

Mrs.  Boffin  wept  most  heartily,  and  embraced 
her  with  all  fondness :  but  said  not  one  single 
word  except  that  she  was  her  dear  girl.  She 
said  that  often  enough,  to  be  sure,  for  she  said 
it  over  and  over  again ;  but  not  one  word  else. 

Bella  broke  from  her  at  length,  and  was  going 


weeping  out  of  the  room,  when,  in  her  own  little 
queer  affectionate  way,  she  half  relented  toward 
Mr.  Boffin. 

"I  am  very  glad,"  sobbed  Bella,  "  that  I  called 
you  names,  Sir,  because  you  richly  deserved  it. 
But  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  called  you  names, 
because  you  used  to  be  so  different.  Say  good- 
by!" 

"Good-by,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  shortly. 
"  If  I  knew  which  of  your  hands  was  the  least 
spoiled,  I  would  ask  you  to  let  me  touch  it,"  said 
Bella,  "for  the  last  time.  But  not  because  I  re- 
pent of  what  I  have  said  to  you.  For  I  don't. 
It's  true  !" 

"Try  the  left  hand,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  holding 
it  out  in  a  stolid  manner ;  it's  the  least  used." 

"You  have  been  wonderfully  good  and  kind  to 
me,"  said  Bella,  "and  I  kiss  it  for  that.  You 
have  been  as  bad  as  bad  could  be  to  Mr.  Rokc- 
smith,  and  I  throw  it  away  for  that.  Thank 
you  for  myself,  and  good-by  !" 

"  Good-by,"  said  Mr.  Boffin  as  before. 
Bella  caught  him  round  the  neck  and  kissed 
him,  and  ran  out  forever. 

She  ran  np  stairs,  and  sat  down  on  the  floor 
in  her  own  room,  and  cried  abundantly.  But 
the  day  was  declaring,  and  she  had  no  time  to 
lose.  She  opened  all  the  places  where  she  kept 
her  dresses;  selected  only  those  she  had  brought 
with  her,  leaving  all  the  rest ;  and  made  a  great 
misshapen  bundle  of  them,  to  be  sent  for  after- 
ward. 

"  I  won't  take  one  of  the  others,"  said  Bella, 
tying  the  knots  of  the  bundle  very  tight,  in  the  se- 
verity of  her  resolution.  "  I'll  leave  all  the  pres- 
ents behind,  and  begin  again  entirely  on  my  own 
account."  That  the  resolution  might  be  thor- 
oughly carried  into  practice,  she  even  changed 
the  dress  she  wore,  for  that  in  which  she  had 
come  to  the  grand  mansion.  Even  the  bonnet 
she  put  on  was  the  bonnet  that  had  mounted  into 
the  Boffin  chariot  at  Ilolloway. 

"Now  I  am  complete,"  said  Bella.    "It's  a 
little  trying,  but  I  have  steeped  my  eyes  in  cold 
]  water,  and  I  won't  cry  any  more.     You  have 
been  a  pleasant  room  to  mc,  dear  room.    Adieu  ! 
We  shall  never  see  each  other  again." 

With  a  parting  kiss  of  her  fingers  to  it  she 
softly  closed  the  door,  and  went  with  a  light  foot 
i  down  the  great  staircase,  pausing  and  listening 
|  as  she  went,  that  she  might  meet  none  of  the 
household.  No  one  chanced  to  be  about,  and 
she  got  down  to  the  hall  in  quiet.  The  door  of 
the  late  Secretary's  room  stood  open.  She  peeped 
in  as  she  passed,  and  divined  from  the  emptiness 
of  his  table,  and  the  general  appearance  of  things, 
that  he  was  already  gone.  Softly  opening  the 
great  hall  door,  and  softly  closing  jt  upon  her- 
self, she  turned  and  kissed  it  on  the  outside — in- 
sensible old  combination  of  wood  and  iron  that 
it  was ! — before  she  ran  away  from  the  house  at 
a  swift  pace. 

"That  was  well  done  !"  panted  Bella,  slack- 
ening in  the  next  street,  and  subsiding  into  a 
walk.    "If  I  had  left  myself  any  breath  to  cry 
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with,  I  should  have  cried  again.  Now  poor 
dear  darling  little  Fa,  you  are  going  to  see  your 
lovely  woman  unexpectedly." 



CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  FEAST  OF  THE  THREE  HOBGOBLINS. 

The  City  looked  unpromising  enough  as  Bella 
made  her  way  along  its  gritty  streets.  Most  of 
its  money-mills  were  slackening  sail,  or  had  left 
off  grinding  for  the  day.  The  master-millers 
had  already  departed,  and  the  journeymen  were 
departing.  There  was  a  jaded  aspect  on  the 
business  lanes  and  courts,  and  the  very  pave- 
ments had  a  weary  appearance,  confused  by  the 
tread  of  a  million  of  feet.  There  must  be  hours 
of  night  to  temper  down  the  day's  distraction  of 
so  feverish  a  place.  As  yet  the  worry  of  the 
newly-stopped  whirling  and  grinding  on  the  part 
of  the  money-mills  seemed  to  linger  in  the  air, 
and  the  quiet  was  more  like  the  prostration  of  a 
spent  giant  than  the  repose  of  one  who  was  re- 
newing his  strength. 

If  Bella  thought,  as  she  glanced  at  the  mighty 
Bank,  how  agreeable  it  would  be  to  have  an 
hour's  gardening  there,  with  a  bright  copper 
shovel,  among  the  money,  still  she  was  not  in  an 
avaricious  vein.  Much  improved  in  that  respect, 
and  with  certain  half-formed  images  which  had 
little  gold  in  their  composition,  dancing  before 
her  bright  eyes,  she  arrived  in  the  drug-flavored 
region  of  Mincing  Lane,  with  the  sensation  of 
having  just  opened  a  drawer  in  a  chemist's  shop. 

The  counting-house  of  Chicksey,  Veneering, 
and  Stobbles  was  pointed  out  by  an  elderly  fe- 
male accustomed  to  the  care  of  offices,  who 
dropped  upon  Bella  out  of  a  public  house,  wip- 
ing her  mouth,  and  accounting  for  its  humidity 
on  natural  principles  well  known  to  the  physical 
sciences,  by  explaining  that  she  had  looked  in  at 
the  door  to  see  what  o'clock  it  was.  The  count- 
ing-house was  a  wall-eyed  ground-floor  by  a  dark 
gateway,  and  Bella  was  considering,  as  she  ap- 
proached it,  could  there  be  any  precedent  in  the 
City  for  her  going  in  and  asking  for  R.  Wilfer, 
when  whom  should  she  see,  sitting  at  one  of  the 
windows  with  the  plate-glass  sash  raised,  but  R. 
Wilfer  himself,  preparing  to  take  a  slight  re- 
fection ! 

On  approaching  nearer,  Bella  discerned  that 
the  refection  had  the  appearance  of  a  small  cot- 
tage-loaf and  a  pennyworth  of  milk.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  discovery  on  her  part,  her 
father  discovered  her,  and  invoked  the  echoes 
of  Mincing  Lane  to  exclaim  "  My  gracious 
me !" 

He  then  came  cherubically  flying  out  without 
a  hat,  and  embraced  her,  and  handed  her  in. 
"  For  it's  after  hours  and  I  am  all  alone,  my 
dear,"  he  explained,  "and  am  having — as  I 
sometimes  do  when  they  are  all  gone — a  quiet 
tea." 

Looking  round  the  office,  as  if  her  father  were 


a  captive  and  this  his  cell,  Bella  hugged  him 
and  choked  him  to  her  heart's  content. 

"  I  never  was  so  surprised,  my  dear !"  said  her 
father.  "I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes.  Upon 
my  life,  I  thought  they  had  taken  to  lying! 
The  idea  of  your  coming  down  the  Lane  your- 
self! Why  didn't  you  send  the  footman  down 
the  Lane,  my  dear?" 

"I  have  brought  no  footman  with  me,  Pa." 

"  Oh  indeed !  But  you  have  brought  the  ele- 
gant turn-out,  my  love  ?" 

"No,  Pa." 

"You  never  can  have  walked,  my  dear?" 
"Yes,  I  have,  Pa." 

He  looked  so  very  much  astonished,  that  Bella 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  break  it  to  him 
just  yet. 

"The  consequence  is,  Pa,  that  your  lovely 
woman  feels  a  little  faint,  and  would  very  much 
like  to  share  your  tea." 

The  cottage-loaf  and  the  pennyworth  of  milk 
had  been  set  forth  on  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the 
window-seat.  The  cherubic  pocket-knife,  with 
the  first  bit  of  the  loaf  still  on  its  point,  lay  be- 
side them  where  it  had  been  hastily  thrown 
down.  Bella  took  the  bit  off,  and  put  it  in  her 
mouth.  "My  dear  child,"  said  her  father, 
"the  idea  of  your  partaking  of  such  lowly  fare ! 
But  at  least  you  must  have  your  own  loaf  and 
your  own  penn'orth.  One  moment,  my  dear. 
The  Dairy  is  just  over  the  way  and  round  the 
corner." 

Regardless  of  Bella's  dissuasions  he  ran  out, 
and  quickly  returned  with  the  new  supply. 
"My  dear  child,"  he  said,  as  he  spread  it  on 
another  piece  of  paper  before  her,  "the  idea  of 
a  splendid — !"  and  then  looked  at  her  figure, 
and  stopped  short. 

"What's  the  matter,  Pa?" 

" — of  a  splendid  female,"  he  resumed  more 
slowly,  "putting  up  with  such  accommodation 
as  the  present ! — Is  that  a  new  dress  you  have 
on,  my  dear?" 

"No,  Pa,  an  old  one.  Don't  you  remember 
it?" 

"  Why,  I  thought  I  remembered  it,  my  dear !" 

"You  should,  for  you  bought  it,  Pa." 

"Yes,  I  thought  I  bought  it,  my  dear!"  said 
the  cherub,  giving  himself  a  little  shake,  as  if  to 
rouse  his  faculties. 

"  And  have  you  grown  so  fickle  that  you  don't 
like  your  own  taste,  Pa  dear  ?" 

"Well,  my  love,"  he  returned,  swallowing  a 
bit  of  the  cottage-loaf  with  considerable  effort, 
for  it  seemed  to  stick  by  the  way:  "I  should 
have  thought  it  was  hardly  sufficiently  splendid 
for  existing  circumstances." 

"And  so,  Pa,"  said  Bella,  moving  coaxingly 
to  his  side  instead  of  remaining  opposite,  "you 
sometimes  have  a  quiet  tea  here  all  alone  ?  I 
am  not  in  the  tea's  way,  if  I  draw  my  arm  over 
your  shoulder  like  this,  Pa?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,  and  no,  my  dear.  Yes  to  the 
first  question,  and  Certainly  Not  to  the  second. 
;  Respecting  the  quiet  tea,  my  dear,  why  you  see 
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the  occupations  of  the  day  are  sometimes  a  little 
wearing ;  and  if  there's  nothing  interposed  be- 
tween the  day  and  your  mother,  why  she  is 
sometimes  a  little  wearing,  too." 
"I  know,  Pa." 

"Yes,  my  dear.  So  sometimes  I  put  a  quiet 
tea  at  the  window  here,  with  a  little  quiet  con- 
templation of  the  Lane  (which  comes  soothing), 
between  the  day,  and  domestic — " 

"Bliss,"  suggested  Bella,  sorrowfully. 

"And  domestic  Bliss,"  said  her  father,  quite 
contented  to  accept  the  phrase. 

Bella  kissed  him.  "And  it  is  in  this  dark 
dingy  place  of  captivity,  poor  dear,  that  you  pass 
all  the  hours  of  your  life  when  you  are  not  at 
home?" 

"Not  at  home,  or  not  on  the  road  there,  or 
on  the  road  here,  my  love.  Yes.  You  see  that 
little  desk  in  the  corner?" 

"In  the  dark  corner,  furthest  both  from  the 
light  and  from  the  fire-place?  The  shabbiest 
desk  of  all  the  desks?" 

"Now,  does  it  really  strike  you  in  that  point 
of  view,  my  dear?"  said  her  father,  surveying  it 
artistically  with  his  head  on  one  side:  "that's 
mine.    That's  called  Ruintv's  Perch." 

"Whose  Perch?"  asked  Bella  with  great  in- 
dignation. 

"Rumty's.  You  see,  being  rather  high  and 
up  two  steps  they  call  it  a  Perch.  And  they 
call  me  Rumty." 

"How  dare  they!"  exclaimed  Bella. 

"  They're  playful,  Bella  my  dear ;  they're  play- 
ful.  They're  more  or  less  younger  than  I  am, 
and  they're  playful.  What  does  it  matter?  It 
might  be  Surly,  or  Sulky,  or  fifty  disagreeable 
things  that  I  really  shouldn't  like  to  be  con- 
sidered.   But  Rumty  !  Lor,  why  not  Rumty?" 

To  inflict  a  heavy  disappointment  on  this  sweet 
nature,  which  had  been,  through  all  her  caprices, 
the  object  of  her  recognition,  love,  and  admira- 
tion from  infancy,  Bella  felt  to  be  the  hardest 
task  of  her  hard  day.  "I  should  have  done 
better,"  she  thought,  "to  tell  him  at  first;  I 
should  have  done  better  to  tell  him  just  now, 
when  he  had  some  slight  misgiving;  he  is  quite 
happy  again,  and  I  shall  make  him  wretched." 

He  was  falling  back  on  his  loaf  and  milk, 
with  the  pleasantest  composure,  and  Bella  steal- 
ing her  arm  a  little  closer  about  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  sticking  up  his  hair  with  an  irresisti- 
ble propensity  to  play  with  him  founded  on  the 
habit  of  her  whole  life,  had  prepared  herself  to 
say:  "Pa  dear,  don't  be  cast  down,  but  I  must 
tell  you  something  disagreeable  !"  when  he  inter- 
rupted her  in  an  unlooked-for  manner. 

"My  gracious  me!"  he  exclaimed,  invoking 
the  Mincing  Lane  echoes  as  before.  "This  is 
very  extraordinary!" 

"What  is,  Pa?" 

"Why  here's  Mr.  Rokesmith  now!" 
"No,  no,  Pa,  no,"  cried  Bella,  greatly  flur- 
ried.   "Surely  not." 

"  Yes  there  is !    Look  here  ! " 

Sooth  to  say,  Mr.  Rokesmith  not  only  passed 


the  window,  but  came  into  the  counting-house. 
And  not  only  came  into  the  counting-house, 
but,  finding  himself  alone  there  with  Bella  and 
her  father,  rushed  at  Bella  and  caught  her  in 
his  arms,  with  the  rapturous  words  "My  dear, 
dear  girl;  my  gallant,  generous,  disinterested, 
courageous,  noble  girl!"  And  not  only  that 
even  (which  one  might  have  thought  astonish- 
ment enough  for  one  dose),  but  Bella,  after 
hanging  her  head  for  a  moment,  lifted  it  up  and 
laid  it  on  his  breast,  as  if  that  were  her  head's 
chosen  and  lasting  resting-place  ! 

"I  knew  you  would  come  to  him,  and  I  fol- 
lowed you,"  said  Rokesmith.  "My  love,  my 
life !    You  are  mine  ?" 

To  which  Bella  responded,  "Yes,  I  am  yours 
if  you  think  me  worth  taking  !"  And  after  that, 
seemed  to  shrink  to  next  to  nothing  in  the  clasp 
of  his  arms,  partly  because  it  was  such  a  strong 
one  on  his  part,  and  partly  because  there  was 
such  a  yielding  to  it  on  hers. 

The  cherub,  whose  hair  would  have  done  for 
itself,  under  the  influence  of  this  amazing  spec- 
tacle, what  Bella  had  just  now  done  for  it,  stag- 
gered back  into  the  window-scat  from  which  he 
had  risen,  and  surveyed  the  pair  with  his  eyes 
dilated  to  their  utmost. 

"But  we  must  think  of  dear  Pa,"  said  Bella; 
"I  haven't  told  dear  Pa;  let  us  speak  to  Pa." 
Upon  which  they  turned  to  do  so. 

"I  wish  first,  my  dear,"  remarked  the  cherub 
faintly,  "that  you'd  have  the  kindness  to  sprin- 
kle me  with  a  little  milk,  for  I  feel  as  if  I  was — 
Going." 

In  fact,  the  good  little  fellow  had  become 
alarmingly  limp,  and  his  senses  seemed  to  be 
rapidly  escaping,  from  the  knees  upward.  Bella 
sprinkled  him  with  kisses  instead  of  milk,  but 
gave  him  a  little  of  that  article  to  drink ;  and 
he  gradually  revived  under  her  caressing  care. 

"We'll  break  it  to  you  gently,  dearest  Pa," 
said  Bella. 

"My  dear,"  returned  the  cherub,  looking  at 
them  both,  "you  broke  so  much  in  the  first — 
Gush,  if  I  may  so  express  myself — that  I  think 
I  am  equal  to  a  good  large  breakage  now." 

"Mr.  Wilfer,"  said  John  Rokesmith,  excited- 
ly and  joyfully,  "Bella  takes  me,  though  I  have 
no  fortune,  even  no  present  occupation  ;  nothing 
but  what  I  can  get  in  the  life  before  us.  Bella 
takes  me !" 

"Yes,  I  should  rather  have  inferred,  my  dear 
Sir,"  returned  the  cherub  feebly,  "that  Bella 
took  you,  from  what  I  have  within  these  few 
minutes  remarked." 

"You  don't  know,  Pa,"  said  Bella,  "how  ill 
I  have  used  him  !" 

"You  don't  know,  Sir,"  said  Rokesmith, 
what  a  heart  she  has !" 

"You  don't  know,  Pa,"  said  Bella,  "what  a 
shocking  creature  I  was  growing,  when  he  saved 
me  from  myself!" 

"You  don't  know,  Sir,"  said  Rokesmith, 
"what  a  sacrifice  she  has  made  for  me !" 

"Mv  dear  Bella,"  replied  the  cherub,  still 
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pathetically  scared,  "and  my  dear  John  Roke- 
smith, if  you  will  allow  me  so  to  call  you — " 

"Yes  do,  Pa,  do!"  urged  Bella.  "I  allow 
you,  and  my  will  is  his  law.  Isn't  it — dear  John 
Rokcsmith?" 

There  was  an  engaging  shyness  in  Bella, 
coupled  with  an  engaging  tenderness  of  love  and 
confidence  and  pride,  in  thus  first  calling  him 
by  name,  which  made  'it  quite  excusable  in  John 
Rokesmith  to  do  what  he  did.  What  he  did 
was,  once  more  to  give  her  the  appearance  of 
vanishing  as  aforesaid. 

"I  think,  my  dears,"  observed  the  cherub, 
"  that  if  you  could  make  it  convenient  to  sit  one 
on  one  side  of  me,  and  the  other  on  the  other, 
we  should  get  on  rather  more  consecutively, 
and  make  things  rather  plainer.  John  Roke- 
smith mentioned,  a  while  ago,  that  he  had  no 
present  occupation." 

"None,"  said  Rokesmith. 

"No,  Pa,  none,"  said  Bella. 

"From  which  I  argue,"  proceeded  the  cher- 
ub, "that  he  has  left  Mr.  Boffin?" 

"Yes,  Pa.    And  so— " 

"  Stop  a  bit,  my  dear.  I  wish  to  lead  up  to 
it  by  degrees.  And  that  Mr.  Boffin  has  not 
treated  him  well?" 

"Has  treated  him  most  shamefully,  dear  Pa !" 
cried  Bella  with  a  flashing  face. 

"Of  which,"  pursued  the  cherub,  enjoining 
patience  with  his  hand,  "a  certain  mercenary 
young  person  distantly  related  to  myself,  could 
not  approve ?    Am  I  leading  up  to  it  right?" 

"Could  not  approve,  sweet  Pa,"  said  Bella, 
with  a  tearful  laugh  and  a  joyful  kiss. 

"Upon  which,"  pursued  the  cherub,  "the 
certain  mercenary  young  person  distantly  relat- 
ed to  myself,  having  previously  observed  and 
mentioned  to  myself  that  prosperity  was  spoiling 
Mr.  Boffin,  felt  ihat  she  must  not  sell  her  sense 
of  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong,  and 
what  was  true  and  what  was  false,  and  what  was 
just  and  what  was  unjust,  for  any  price  that 
could  be  paid  to  her  by  any  one  alive  ?  Am  I 
leading  up  to  it  right?"* 

With  another  tearful  laugh  Bella  joyfully 
kissed  him  again. 

"And  therefore — and  therefore,"  the  cherub 
went  on  in  a  glowing  voice,  as  Bella's  hand  stole 
gradually  up  his  waistcoat  to  his  neck,  "this 
mercenary  young  person  distantly  related  to  my- 
self, refused  the  price,  took  off  the  splendid  fash- 
ions that  were  part  of  it,  put  on  the  compara- 
tively poor  dress  that  I  had  last  given  her,  and 
trusting  to  my  supporting  her  in  what  was  right, 
came  straight  to  me.    Have  I  led  up  to  it?" 

Bella's  hand  was  round  his  neck  by  this  time, 
and  her  face  was  on  it. 

"The  mercenary  young  person  distantly  re- 
lated to  myself,"  said  her  good  father,  "did 
well!  The  mercenary  young  person  distantly 
related  to  myself  did  not  trust  to  me  in  vain  !  I 
admire  this  mercenary  young  person  distantly 
related  to  myself,  more  in  this  dress  than  if  she 
had  come  to  me  in  China  silks,  Cashmere  shawls, 


and  Golconda  diamonds.  I  love  this  young  per- 
son dearly.  I  say  to  the  man  of  this  young  per- 
son's heart,  out  of  my  heart  and  with  all  of  it, 
4  My  blessing  on  this  engagement  betwixt  you, 
and  she  brings  you  a  good  fortune  when  she 
brings  you  the  poverty  she  has  accepted  for  your 
sake  and  the  honest  truth's  !'  " 

The  stanch  little  man's  voice  failed  him  as  he 
gave  John  Rokesmith  his  hand,  and  he  was  si- 
lent, bending  his  face  low  over  his  daughter. 
But  not  for  long.  He  soon  looked  up,  saying  in 
a  sprightly  tone : 

"And  now,  my  dear  child,  if  you  think  you 
can  entertain  John  Rokesmith  for  a  minute  and 
a  half,  I'll  run  over  to  the  Dairy,  and  fetch  him 
a  cottage  loaf  and  a  drink  of  milk,  that  we  may 
all  have  tea  together." 

It  was,  as  Bella  gayly  said,  like  the  supper 
provided  for  the  three  nursery  hobgoblins  at  their 
house  in  the  forest,  without  their  thunderous  low 
growlings  of  the  alarming  discovery,  "Some- 
body's been  drinking  my  milk  !"  It  was  a  deli- 
cious repast ;  by  far  the  most  delicious  that 
Bella,  or  John  Rokesmith,  or  even  R.  Wilfer  had 
ever  made.  The  uncongenial  oddity  of  its  sur- 
roundings, with  the  two  brass  knobs  of  the  iron 
safe  of  Chicksey,  Veneering,  and  Stobbles  star- 
ing from  a  corner,  like  the  eyes  of  some  dull 
dragon,  only  made  it  the  more  delightful. 

"To  think,"  said  the  cherub,  looking  round 
the  office  with  unspeakable  enjoyment,  "that 
any  thing  of  a  tender  nature  should  come  off 
here,  is  what  tickles  me.  To  think  that  ever  I 
should  have  seen  my  Bella  folded  in  the  arms  of 
her  future  husband,  here,  you  know  !" 

It  was  not  until  the  cottage  loaves  and  the 
milk  had  for  some  time  disappeared,  and  the  fore- 
shadowings  of  night  were  creeping  over  Mincing 
Lane,  that  the  cherub  by  degrees  became  a  lit- 
tle nervous,  and  said  to  Bella,  as  he  cleared  his 
throat : 

"  Hem  ! — Have  you  thought  at  all  about  your 
mother,  my  dear?" 
"Yes,  Pa." 

"And  your  sister  Lavvy,  for  instance,  my 
dear?" 

"Yes,  Pa.  I  think  we  had  better  not  enter 
into  particulars  at  home.  I  think  it  will  be  quite 
enough  to  say  that  I  had  a  difference  with  Mr. 
Boffin,  and  have  left  for  good." 

"John  Rokesmith  being  acquainted  with  your 
Ma,  my  love,"  said  her  father,  after  some  slight 
hesitation,  "I  need  have  no  delicacy  in  hinting 
before  him  that  you  may  perhaps  find  your  Ma 
a  little  wearing." 

' '  A  little,  patient  Pa  ?"  said  Bella  with  a  tune- 
ful laugh  :  the  tunefuler  for  being  so  loving  in 
its  tone. 

"Well!  We'll  say,  strictly  in  confidence 
among  ourselves,  wearing ;  we  won't  qualify 
it,"  the  cherub  stoutly  admitted.  "And  your 
sister's  temper  is  wearing." 

"I  don't  mind,  Pa." 

"And  you  must  prepare  yourself,  you  know, 
my  precious,"  said  her  father,  with  much  gentle- 
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ness,  "  for  our  looking  very  poor  and  meagre  at 
home,  and  being  at  the  best  but  very  uncomfort- 
able, after  Mr.  Boffin's  house." 

"  I  don't  mind,  Pa.  I  could  bear  much  harder 
trials — for  John." 

The  closing  words  were  not  so  softly  and  blush- 
ingly  said  but  that  John  heard  them,  and  showed 
that  he  heard  them  by  again  assisting  Bella  to 
another  of  those  mysterious  disappearances. 

''Well!"  said  the  cherub  gavly,  and  not  ex- 
pressing disapproval,  "when  you  —  when  you 
come  back  from  retirement,  my  love,  and  reap- 
pear on  the  surface,  I  think  it  will  be  time  to 
lock  up  and  go." 

If  the  counting-house  of  Chicksey,  Veneering, 
and  Stobbles  had  ever  been  shut  up  by  three  hap- 
pier people,  glad  as  most  people  were  to  shut  it 
up,  they  must  have  been  superlatively  happy  in- 
deed. But  first  Bella  mounted  upon  Rumty's 
Perch,  and  said,  "Show  me  what  you  do  here 
all  day  long,  dear  Pa.  Do  you  write  like  this  ?" 
laying  her  round  cheek  upon  her  plump  left  arm, 
and  losing  sight  of  her  pen  in  waves  of  hair,  in  a 
highly  unbusincss-like  manner.  Though  John 
Rokesmith  seemed  to  like  it. 

So  the  three  hobgoblins,  having  effaced  all 
traces  of  their  feast,  and  swept  up  the  crumbs, 
came  out  of  Mincing  Lane  to  walk  to  llollowny  ; 
and  if  two  of  the  hobgoblins  didn't  wish  the  dis- 
tanec  twice  as  long  as  it  was,  the  third  hobgoblin 
was  much  mistaken.  Indeed,  that  modest  spirit 
deemed  himself  so  much  in  the  way  of  their  deep 
enjoyment  of  the  journey  that  he  apologetically 
remarked  :  "I  think,  my  dears,  I'll  take  the  lead 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  seem  not  to 
belong  to  you."  Which  he  did,  cherubically 
strewing  the  path  with  smiles,  in  the  absence  of 
flowers. 

It  was  almost  ten  o'clock  when  they  stopped 
within  view  of  Wilier  Castle ;  and  then,  the  spot 
being  quiet  and  deserted,  Bella  began  a  series 
of  disappearances  which  threatened  to  last  nil 
night. 

"I  think,  John,"  the  cherub  hinted  at  last, 
"  that  if  you  can  spare  me  the  young  person  dis- 
tantly related  to  myself,  I'll  take  her  in." 

"I  can't  spare  her,"  answered  John,  "but  I 
must  lend  her  to  you — My  Darling!"'  A  word 
of  magic  which  caused  Bella  instantly  to  disap- 
pear again. 

"Now,  dearest  Pa,"  gJutl  Bella,  when  she  be- 
came visible,  "put  your  hand  in  mine,  and  we'll 
run  home  as  fast  as  ever  we  can  run,  and  get  it 
over.    Now,  Pa.    Once ! — " 

"My  dear,"  the  cherub  faltered,  with  some- 
thing of  a  craven  air,  "I  was  going  to  observe 
that  if  your  mother — " 

"You  mustn't  hang  back,  Sir,  to  gain  time," 
cried  Bella,  putting  out  her  right  foot ;  "  do  you 
see  that,  Sir  ?  That's  the  mark ;  come  up  to  the 
mark,  Sir.  Once  !  Twice  !  Three  times  and 
away,  Pa !"  Off  she  skimmed,  bearing  the  cherub 
along,  nor  ever  stopped,  nor  suffered  him  to  stop, 
until  she  had  pulled  at  the  bell.  "Now,  dear 
Pa,"  said  Bella,  taking  him  by  both  ears  as  if 


he  were  a  pitcher,  and  conveying  his  face  to  her 
rosy  lips,  "  we  are  in  for  it !" 

Miss  Lavvy  came  out  to  open  the  gate,  wait- 
ed on  by  that  attentive  cavalier  and  friend  of  the 
family,  Mr.  George  Sampson.  "Why,  it's  nev- 
er Bella!"  exclaimed  Miss  Lavvy,  starting  back 
at  the  sight.  And  then  bawled,  "Ma!  Here's 
Bella!" 

This  produced,  before  they  could  get  into  the 
house,  Mrs.  Wilfcr.  Who,  standing  in  the  port- 
al, received  them  with  ghostly  gloom,  and  all 
her  other  appliances  of  ceremony. 

"My  child  is  welcome,  though  unlooked  for," 
said  she,  at  the  time  presenting  her  cheek  as  if 
it  were  a  cool  slate  for  visitors  to  enroll  them- 
selves upon.  "You,  too,  R.  W.,  are  welcome, 
though  late.  Does  the  male  domestic  of  Mrs. 
Boffin  hear  me  there?"  This  deep-toned  in- 
quiry was  cast  forth  into  the  night,  for  response 
from  the  menial  in  question. 

"There  is  no  one  waiting,  Ma,  dear,"  said 
Bella. 

"There  is  no  one  waiting?"  repeated  Mrs. 
Wilfer,  in  majestic  accents. 
"No,  Ma  dear." 

A  dignified  shiver  pervaded  Mrs.  Wilfer's 
shoulders  and  gloves,  as  who  should  say,  "An 
Enigma  I."  and  then  she  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  procession  to  the  family  keeping-room,  where 
she  observed : 

"  Unless,  R.  W.  :"  who  started  on  being  sol- 
emnly turned  upon:  "you  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  making  some  addition  to  our  frugal 
supper  on  your  way  home,  it  will  prove  but  a 
distasteful  one  to  Bella.  Cold  neck  of  mutton 
ami  a  lettuce  can  ill  compete  with  the  luxuries 
of  Mr.  Boffin's  board." 

"Pray  don't  talk  like  that,  Ma  dear,"  said 
Bella;  "Mr.  Boffin's  board  is  nothing  to 
me." 

But,  here  Miss  Lavinia,  who  had  been  intent- 
lv  eying  Bella's  bonnet,  struck  in  with  "  Why, 
Bella!" 

"Yes,  Lavvy,  I  know." 

The  Irrepressible  lowered  her  eyes  to  Bella's 
dress,  and  stooped  to  look  at  it,  exclaiming  again : 
"Why,  Bella!" 

"  Yes,  Lavvy,  I  know  what  I  have  got  on.  I 
was  going  to  tell  Ma  when  you  interrupted.  I 
have  left  Mr.  Boffin's  house  for  good,  Ma,  and  I 
have  come  home  again." 

Mrs.  Wilfer  spake  no  word,  but,  having  glared 
at  her  offspring  for  a  minute  or  two  in  an  aw- 
ful silence,  retired  into  her  corner  of  state  back- 
ward, and  sat  down  :  like  a  frozen  article  on 
sale  in  a  Russian  market. 

"In  short,  dear  Ma,"  said  Bella,  taking  off 
the  depreciated  bonnet  and  shaking  out  her  hair, 
"I  have  had  a  very  serious  difference  with  Mr. 
Boffin  on  the  subject  of  his  treatment  of  a  mem- 
ber of  his  household,  and  it's  a  final  difference, 
and  there's  an  end  of  all." 

' '  And  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  my  dear, "  added 
R.  W.,  submissively,  "that  Bella  has  acted  in  a 
truly  brave  spirit,  and  with  a  truly  right  feeling. 
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And  therefore  I  hope,  my  dear,  you'll  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  greatly  disappointed." 

"George!" — said  Miss  Lavvy,  in  a  sepul- 
chral, warning  voice,  founded  on  her  mother's 
— "George  Sampson,  speak  !  What  did  I  tell 
you  about  those  Boffins?" 

Mr.  Sampson,  perceiving  his  frail  bark  to  be 
laboring  among  shoals  and  breakers,  thought  it 
safest  not  to  refer  back  to  any  particular  thing 
that  he  had  been  told,  lest  he  should  refer  back 
to  the  wrong  thing.  With  admirable  seaman- 
ship he  got  his  bark  into  deep  water  by  murmur- 
ing, "Yes,  indeed." 

"  Yes !  I  told  George  Sampson,  as  George 
Sampson  tells  you,"  said  Miss  Lavvy,  "that 
those  hateful  Boffins  would  pick  a  quarrel  with 
Bella  as  soon  as  her  novelty  had  worn  off.  Have 
they  done  it,  or  have  they  not  ?  Was  I  right, 
or  was  I  wrong  ?  And  what  do  you  say  to  us, 
Bella,  of  your  Boffins  now?" 

"Lavvy  and  Ma,"  said  Bella,  "I  say  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boffin  what  I  always  have  said ;  and 
I  always  shall  say  of  them  what  I  always  have 
said.  But  nothing  will  induce  me  to  quarrel 
with  any  one  to-night.  I  hope  you  are  not 
sorry  to  see  me,  Ma  dear,"  kissing  her;  "and  I 
hope  you  are  not  sorry  to  see  me,  Lavvy,"  kiss- 
ing her  too;  "and  as  I  notice  the  lettuce  Ma 
mentioned  on  the  table,  I'll  make  the  salad." 

Bella  playfully  setting  herself  about  the  task, 
Mrs.  Wilfer's  impressive  countenance  followed 
her  with  glaring  eyes,  presenting  a  combination 
of  the  once  popular  sign  of  the  Saracen's  Head, 
with  a  piece  of  Dutch  clock-work,  and  suggest- 
ing to  an  imaginative  mind  that  from  the  com- 
position of  the  salad  her  daughter  might  pru- 
dently omit  the  vinegar.  But  no  word  issued 
from  the  majestic  matron's  lips.  And  this  was 
more  terrific  to  her  husband  (as  perhaps  she 
knew)  than  any  flow  of  eloquence  with  which 
she  could  have  edified  the  company. 

"  Now,  Ma  dear,"  said  Bella  in  due  course, 
"the  salad's  ready,  and  it's  past  supper-time." 

Mrs.  Wilfer  rose,  but  remained  speechless. 
"George!"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  in  her  voice  of 
warning,  "Ma's  chair!"  Mr.  Sampson  flew  to 
the  excellent  lady's  back,  and  followed  her  up 
close,  chair  in  hand,  as  she  stalked  to  the  ban- 
quet. Arrived  at  the  table,  she  took  her  rigid 
seat,  after  favoring  Mr.  Sampson  with  a  glare 
for  himself,  which  caused  the  young  gentleman 
to  retire  to  his  place  in  much  confusion. 

The  cherub  not  presuming  to  address  so  tre- 
mendous an  object,  transacted  her  supper  through 
the  agency  of  a  third  person,  as  "  Mutton  to  your 
Ma,  Bella,  my  dear;"  and  "Lavvy,  I  dare  say 
your  Ma  would  take  some  lettuce  if  you  were  to 
put  it  on  her  plate."  Mrs.  Wilfer's  manner  of 
receiving  those  viands  was  marked  by  petrified 
absence  of  mind ;  in  which  state,  likewise,  she 
partook  of  them,  occasionally  laying  down  her 
knife  and  fork,  and  saying  within  her  own  spir- 
it, "What  is  this  I  am  doing?"  and  glaring  at 
one  or  other  of  the  party,  as  if  in  indignant  search 
of  information.    A  magnetic  result  of  such  glar- 


ing was,  that  the  person  glared  at  could  not  by 
any  means  successfully  pretend  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact ;  so  that  a  by-stander,  without  be- 
holding Mrs.  Wilfer  at  all,  must  have  known  at 
whom  she  was  glaring,  by  seeing  her  refracted 
from  the  countenance  of  the  beglared  one. 

Miss  Lavinia  was  extremely  affable  to  Mr. 
Sampson  on  this  special  occasion,  and  took  the 
opportunity  of  informing  her  sister  why. 

"It  was  not  worth  troubling  you  about,  Bel- 
la, when  you  were  in  a  sphere  so  far  removed 
from  your  family  as  to  make  it  a  matter  in  which 
you  could  be  expected  to  take  very  little  inter- 
est," said  Lavinia  with  a  toss  of  her  chin  ;  "  but 
George  Sampson  is  paying  his  addresses  to  me." 

Bella  was  glad  to  hear  it.  Mr.  Sampson  be- 
came thoughtfully  red,  and  felt  called  upon  to 
encircle  Miss  Lavinia's  waist  with  his  arm ;  but, 
encountering  a  large  pin  in  the  young  lady's 
belt,  scarified  a  finger,  uttered  a  sharp  exclama- 
tion, and  attracted  the  lightning  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
fer's glare. 

"George  is  getting  on  very  well,"  said  Miss 
Lavinia — which  might  not  have  been  supposed 
at  the  moment — "and  I  dare  say  we  shall  be 
married  one  of  these  days.  I  didn't  care  to 
mention  it  when  you  were  with  your  Bof — " 
here  Miss  Lavinia  checked  herself  in  a  bounce, 
and  added  more  placidly,  "when  you  were  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  ;  but  now  I  think  it  sisterly 
to  name  the  circumstance." 

"Thank  you,  Lavvy  dear.  I  congratulate 
you." 

"Thank  you,  Bella.  The  truth  is,  George 
and  I  did  discuss  whether  I  should  tell  you  ;  but 
I  said  to  George  that  you  wouldn't  be  much  in- 
terested in  so  paltry  an  affair,  and  that  it  was 
far  more  likely  you  would  rather  detach  your- 
self from  us  altogether,  than  have  him  added  to 
the  rest  of  us." 

"That  was  a  mistake,  dear  Lavvy,"  said 
Bella. 

"It  turns  out  to  be,"  replied  Miss  Lavinia; 
"but  circumstances  have  changed,  you  know, 
my  dear.  George  is  in  a  new  situation,  and  his 
prospects  are  very  good  indeed.  I  shouldn't  have 
had  the  courage  to  tell  you  so  yesterday,  when 
you  would  have  thought  his  prospects  poor,  and 
not  worth  notice ;  but  I  feel  quite  bold  to-night." 

"When  did  you  begin  to  feel  timid,  Lavvy?" 
inquired  Bella,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  didn't  say  that  I  ever  felt  timid,  Bella," 
replied  the  Irrepressible.  "  But  perhaps  I  might 
have  said,  if  I  had  not  been  restrained  by  deli- 
cacy toward  a  sister's  feelings,  that  I  have  for 
some  time  felt  independent;  too  independent, 
my  dear,  to  subject  myself  to  have  my  intended 
match  (you'll  prick  yourself  again,  George) 
looked  down  upon.  It  is  not  that  I  could  have 
blamed  you  for  looking  down  upon  it,  when  you 
were  looking  up  to  a  rich  and  great  match, 
Bella;  it  is  only  that  I  was  independent." 

Whether  the  Irrepressible  felt  slighted  by 
Bella's  declaration  that  she  would  not  quarrel, 
or  whether  her  spitefulness  was  evoked  by  Bella's 
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return  to  the  sphere  of  Mr.  George  Sampson's 
courtship,  or  whether  it  was  a  necessary  fillip  to 
her  spirits  that  she  should  come  into  collision 
with  somebody  oh  the  present  occasion — any 
how  she  made  a  dash  at  her  stately  parent  now, 
with  the  greatest  impetuosity. 

"Ma,  pray  don't  sit  stariug  at  me  in  that  in- 
tensely aggravating  manner !  If  you  see  a  black 
on  my  nose,  tell  me  so  ;  if  you  don't,  leave  me 
alone." 

"Do  you  address  Me  in  those  words?"  said 
Mrs.  Wilfer.    ' <  Do  you  presume  ?" 

"Don't  talk  about  presuming,  Ma,  for  good- 
ness' sake.  A  girl  who  is  old  enough  to  be  en- 
gaged, is  quite  old  enough  to  object  to  be  stared 
at  as  if  she  was  a  Clock." 

"Audacious  one  !"  said  Mrs.  Wilfer.    "  Your 


'  grandmamma,  if  so  addressed  by  one  of  her 
daughters,  at  any  age,  would  have  insisted  on 
her  retiring  to  a  dark  apartment." 

"My  grandmamma,"  returned  Lavvy,  fold- 
ing her  arms  and  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
"  wouldn't  have  sat  staring  people  out  of  coun- 
tenance, I  think." 

"  She  would,"  said  Mrs.  Wilfer. 

"Then  it's  a  pity  she  didn't  know  better,"  said 
Lavvy.  "And  if  my  grandmamma  wasn't  in 
her  dotage  when  she  took  to  insisting  on  people's 
retiring  to  dark  apartments,  she  ought  to  have 
been.  A-  pretty  exhibition  my  grandmamma 
must  have  made  of  herself!  I  wonder  whether 
she  ever  insisted  on  people's  retiring  into  the  ball 
of  St.  Paul's  ;  and  if  she  did,  how  she  got  them 
there!" 
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"Silence!"  proclaimed  Mrs.  Wilfer.  "I 
command  silence  !" 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  being 
silent,  Ma,"  returned Lavinia,  coolly,  "but  quite 
the  contrary.  I  am  not  going  to  be  eyed  as  if  I 
had  come  from  the  Boffins,  and  sit  silent  under 
it.  I  am  not  going  to  have  George  Sampson 
eyed  as  if  lie  had  come  from  the  Boffins,  and  sit 
silent  under  it.  If  Pa  thinks  proper  to  be  eyed 
as  if  he  had  come  from  the  Boffins  also,  well  and 
good.    I  don't  choose  to.    And  I  won't!" 

Lavinia's  engineering  having  made  this  crook- 
ed opening  at  Bella,  Mrs.  Wilfer  strode  into  it. 

"You  rebellious  spirit !  You  mutinous  child ! 
Tell  me  this,  Lavinia.  If,  in  violation  of  your 
mother's  sentiments,  you  had  condescended  to 
allow  yourself  to  be  patronized  by  the  Boffins,  and 
if  you  had  come  from  those  halls  of  slavery — " 

"That's  mere  nonsense,  Ma,"  said  Lavinia. 

"How!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilfer,  with  sub- 
lime severity. 

"Halls  of  slavery,  Ma,  is  mere  stuff  and  non- 
sense," returned  the  unmoved  Irrepressible. 

"I  say,  presumptuous  child,  if  you  had  come 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Portland  Place,  bend- 
ing under  the  yoke  of  patronage  and  attended 
by  its  domestics  in  glittering  garb  to  visit  me, 
do  you  think  my  deep-seated  feelings  could  have 
been  expressed  in  looks?" 

"All  I  think  about  it  is,"  returned  Lavinia, 
"that  I  should  wish  them  expressed  to  the 
right  person." 

"And  if,"  pursued  her  mother,  "if  making 
light  of  my  warnings  that  the  face  of  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin alone  was  a  face  teeming  with  evil,  you  had 
clung  to  Mrs.  Boffin  instead  of  to  me,  and  had 
after  all  come  home  rejected  by  Mrs.  Boffin, 
trampled  under  foot  by  Mrs.  Boffin,  and  cast 
out  by  Mrs.  Boffin,  do  you  think  my  feelings 
could  have  been  expressed  in  looks?" 

Lavinia  was  about  replying  to  her  honored 
parent  that  she  might  as  well  have  dispensed 
with  her  looks  altogether  then,  when  Bella  rose 
and  said,  "Good-night,  dear  Ma.  I  have  had 
a  tiring  day,  and  I'll  go  to  bed."  This  broke 
up  the  agreeable  party.  Mr.  George  Sampson 
shortly  afterward  took  his  leave,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Lavinia  with  a  candle  as  far  as  the  hall, 
and  without  a  candle  as  far  as  the  garden-gate ; 
Mrs.  Wilfer,  washing  her  hands  of  the  Boffins, 
went  to  bed  after  the  manner  of  Lady  Macbeth ; 
and  R.  W.  was  left  alone  among  the  dilapida- 
tions of  the  supper-table,  in  a  melancholy  atti- 
tude. 

But  a  light  footstep  roused  him  from  his 
meditations,  and  it  was  Bella's.  Her  pretty 
hair  was  hanging  all  about  her,  and  she  had 
tripped  down  softly,  brush  in  hand,  and  bare- 
foot, to  say  good-night  to  him. 

"My  dear,  you  most  unquestionably  are  a 
lovely  woman,"  said  the  cherub,  taking  up  a 
tress  in  his  hand. 

"Look  here,  Sir,"  said  Bella;  "when  your 
lovely  woman  marries,  you  shall  have  that  piece 
if  you  like,  and  she'll  make  you  a  chain  of  it. 
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Would  you  prize  that  remembrance  of  the  dear 
creature?" 

"Yes,  my  precious." 

"Then  you  shall  have  it  if  you're  good,  Sir. 
I  am  very,  very  sorry,  dearest  Pa,  to  have  brought 
home  all  this  trouble." 

"My  pet,"  returned  her  father,  in  the  simplest 
good  faith,  "don't  make  yourself  uneasy  about 
that.  It  really  is  not  worth  mentioning,  because 
things  at  home  would  have  taken  pretty  much 
the  same  turn  any  way.  If  your  mother  and 
sister  don't  find  one  subject  to  get  at  times  a 
little  wearing  on,  they  find  another.  We're 
never  out  of  a  wearing  subject,  my  dear,  I  assure 
you.  I  am  afraid  you  find  your  old  room  with 
Lavvy  dreadfully  inconvenient,  Bella?" 

"No  I  don't,  Pa;  I  don't  mind.  Why  don't 
I  mind,  do  you  think,  Pa?" 

"Well,  my  child,  you  used  to  complain  of  it 
when  it  wasn't  such  a  contrast  as  it  must  be  now. 
Upon  my  word,  I  can  only  answer,  because  you 
are  so  much  improved." 

"  No,  Pa.  Because  I  am  so  thankful  and  so 
happy !" 

Here  she  choked  him  until  her  long  hair  made 
him  sneeze,  and  then  she  laughed  until  she  made 
him  laugh,  and  then  she  choked  him  again  that 
they  might  not  be  overheard. 

"Listen,  Sir,"  said  Bella.  "  Your  lovely  wo- 
man was  told  her  fortune  to-night  on  her  way 
home.  It  won't  be  a  large  fortune,  because  if 
the  lovely  woman's  Intended  gets  a  certain  ap- 
pointment that  he  hopes  to  get  soon,  she  will 
marry  on  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
But  that's  at  first,  and  even  if  it  should  never 
be  more,  the  lovely  woman  will  make  it  quite 
enough.  But  that's  not  all,  Sir.  In  the  for- 
tune there's  a  certain  fair  man — a  little  man, 
the  fortune-teller  said — who,  it  seems,  will  al- 
ways find  himself  near  the  lovely  Avoman,  and 
will  always  have  kept,  expressly  for  him,  such  a 
peaceful  corner  in  the  lovely  woman's  little  house 
as  never  was.  Tell  me  the  name  of  that  man, 
Sir." 

"Is  he  a  Knave  in  the  pack  of  cards?"  in- 
quired the  cherub,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"Yes!"  cried  Bella,  in  high  glee,  choking 
him  again.  "He's  the  Knave  of  Wilfers! 
Dear  Pa,  the  lovely  woman  means  to  look  for- 
ward to  this  fortune  that  has  been  told  for  her, 
so  delightfully,  and  to  cause  it  to  make  her  a 
much  better  lovely  woman  than  she  ever  has 
been  yet.  What  the  little  fair  man  is  expected 
to  do,  Sir,  is  to  look  forward  to  it  also,  by  say- 
ing to  himself  when  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
over-worried,  {I  see  land  at  last !'  " 

"I  see  land  at  last !"  repeated  her  father. 

"There's  a  dear  Knave  of  Wilfers!"  ex- 
claimed Bella ;  then  putting  out  her  small  white 
bare  foot,  "That's  the  mark,  Sir.  Come  to  the 
mark.  Put  your  boot  against  it.  We  keep  to 
it  together,  mind !  Now,  Sir,  you  may  kiss  the 
lovely  woman  before  she  runs  away,  so  thankful 
and  so  happy.  O  yes,  fair  little  man,  so  thank- 
ful and  so  happy !" 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A   SOCIAL  CHORUS. 

Amazement  sits  enthroned  upon  the  counte- 
nances of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Lammle's  circle 
of  acquaintance,  when  the  disposal  of  their  first- 
class  furniture  and  effects  (including  a  Billiard 
Table  in  capital  letters),  "by  auction,  under  a 
bill  of  sale,'"  is  publicly  announced  on  a  waving 
hearth-rug  in  Sackville  Street.  But  nobody  is 
half  so  much  amazed  as  Hamilton  Veneering, 
Esquire,  M.P.  for  Pocket  Breaches,  who  in- 
stantly begins  to  find  out  that  the  Lammles  are 
the  only  people  ever  entered  on  his  soul's  regis- 
ter who  are  not  the  oldest  and  dearest  friends 
he  has  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Veneering,  W.M.P 
for  Pocket  Breaches,  like  a  faithful  wife  shares 
her  husband's  discovery  and  inexpressible  aston- 
ishment. Perhaps  the  Vcneerings  twain  may 
deem  the  last  unutterable  feeling  particularly 
due  to  their  reputation,  by  reason  that  once  upon 
a  time  some  of  the  longer  heads  in  the  City  are 
whispered  to  have  shaken  themselves,  when  Ve- 
ncering's  extensive  dealings  and  great  wealth 
were  mentioned.  But  it  is  certain  that  neither 
Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Veneering  can  find  words  to  won- 
der in,  and  it  becomes  necessary  that  they  give 
to  the  oldest  and  dearest  friends  they  have  in  the 
world  a  wondering  dinner. 

For  it  is  by  this  time  noticeable  that,  what- 
ever befalls,  the  Vcneerings  must  give  a  dinner 
upon  it.  Lady  Tippins  lives  in  a  chronic  state 
of  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Vcneerings,  and 
in  a  chronic  state  of  inflammation  arising  from 
the  dinners.  Boots  and  Brewer  go  about  in 
cabs,  with  no  other  intelligible  business  on  earth 
than  to  beat  up  people  to  come  and  dine  with  the 
Vcneerings.  Veneering  pervades  the  legislative 
lobbies,  intent  upon  entrapping  his  fellow-legis- 
lators to  dinner.  Mrs.  Veneering  dined  with 
five-and-twenty  bran-new  faces  overnight ;  calls 
upon  them  all  to-day ;  sends  them  every  one 
a  dinner-card  to-morrow,  for  the  week  after 
next ;  before  that  dinner  is  digested,  calls  upon 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, their  nephews  and  nieces,  their  aunts  and 
uncles  and  cousins,  and  invites  them  all  to  din- 
ner. And  still,  as  at  first,  howsoever,  the  din- 
ing circle  widens,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all 
the  diners  are  consistent  in  appearing  to  go  to 
the  Vcneerings,  not  to  dine  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Veneering  (which  would  seem  to  be  the  last 
thing  in  their  minds),  but  to  dine  with  one  an- 
other. 

Perhaps,  after  all — who  knows? — Veneering 
may  find  this  dining,  though  expensive,  remu- 
nerative, in  the  sense  that  it  makes  champions. 
Mr.  Podsnap,  as  a  representative  man,  is  not 
alone  in  caring  very  particularly  for  his  own 
dignity,  if  not  for  that  of  his  acquaintances,  and 
therefore  in  angrily  supporting  the  acquaintances 
who  have  taken  out  his  Permit,  lest,  in  their 
being  lessened,  he  should  be.  The  gold  and 
silver  camels,  and  the  ice-pails,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Veneering  table  decorations,  make  a  brilliant 


show,  and  when  I,  Podsnap,  casually  remark  else- 
where that  I  dined  last  Monday  with  a  gorgeous 
caravan  of  camels,  I  find  it  personally  offensive 
to  have  it  hinted  to  me  that  they  are  broken- 
kneed  camels,  or  camels  laboring  under  sus- 
picion of  any  sort.  "I  don't  display  camels 
myself,  I  am  above  them ;  I  am  a  more  solid 
man  ;  but  these  camels  have  basked  in  the  light 
of  my  countenance,  and  how  dare  you,  Sir,  in- 
sinuate to  me  that  I  have  irradiated  any  but  un- 
impeachable camels  ?" 

The  camels  are  polishing  up  in  the  Analyt- 
ical's  pantry  for  the  dinner  of  wonderment  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Lammles  going  to  pieces, 
and  Mr.  Twemlow  feels  a  little  queer  on  the 
sofa  at  his  lodgings  over  the  stable  yard  in 
Duke  Street,  Saint  James's,  in  consequence  of 
having  taken  two  advertised  pills  at  about  mid- 
day, on  the  faith  of  the  printed  representation 
accompanying  the  box  (price  one  and  a  penny 
half-penny,  government  stamp  included),  that 
the  same  "will  be  found  highly  salutary  as  a 
precautionary  measure  in  connection  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  table."  To  whom,  while  sickly 
with  the  fancy  of  an  insoluble  pill  sticking  in 
his  gullet,  and  also  with  the  sensation  of  a  de- 
posit of  warm  gum  languidly  wandering  within 
him  a  little  lower  down,  a  servant  enters  with 
the  announcement  that  a  lady  wishes  to  speak 
with  him. 

"  A  lady  !"  says  Twemlow,  pluming  his  ruffled 
feathers.    "Ask  the  favor  of  the  lady's  name." 

The  lady's  name  is  Lamtnle.  The  lady  will 
not  detain  Mr.  Twemlow  longer  than  a  very  few 
minutes.  The  lady  is  sure  that  Mr.  Twemlow 
will  do  her  the  kindness  to  see  her,  on  being  told 
that  she  particularly  desires  a  short  interview. 
The  lady  has  no  doubt  whatever  of  Mr.  Twcm- 
low's  compliance  when  he  hears  her  name.  lias 
begged  the  servant  to  be  particular  not  to  mis- 
take her  name.  Would  have  sent  in  a  card,  but 
has  none. 

"  Show  the  lady  in."    Lady  shown  in,  comes 

in. 

Mr.  Twcmlow's  little  rooms  are  modestly  fur- 
nished, in  an  old-fashioned  manner  (rather  like 
the  housekeeper's  room  at  Snigs worthy  Park), 
and  would  be  bare  of  mere  ornament  were  it  not 
for  a  full-length  engraving  of  the  sublime  Snigs- 
worth  over  the  chimney-piece,  snorting  at  a 
Corinthian  column,  with  an  enormous  roll  of 
paper  at  his  feet,  and  a  heavy  curtain  going  to 
tumble  down  on  his  head;  those  accessories  be- 
ing understood  to  represent  the  noble  lord  as 
somehow  in  the  act  of  saving  his  country. 

"Pray  take  a  seat,  Mrs.  Lammlc."  Mrs. 
Lammle  takes  a  seat  and  opens  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Twemlow,  that  you 
have  heard  of  a  reverse  of  fortune  having  be- 
fallen us.  Of  course  you  have  heard  of  it,  for 
no  kind  of  news  travels  so  fast — among  one's 
friends  especially." 

Mindful  of  the  wondering  dinner,  Twemlow, 
with  a  little  twinge,  admits  the  imputation. 
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"Probably  it  will  not,"  says  Mrs.  Lammle, 
with  a  certain  hardened  manner  upon  her,  that 
makes  Twemlow  shrink,  "have  surprised  you 
so  much  as  some  others,  after  what  passed  be- 
tween us  at  the  house  which  is  now  turned  out 
at  windows.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling 
upon  you,  Mr.  Twemlow,  to  add  a  sort  of  post- 
script to  what  I  said  that  day." 

Mr.  Twemlow's  dry  and  hollow  cheeks  become 
more  dry  and  hollow  at  the  prospect  of  some 
new  complication. 

"Really,"  says  the  uneasy  little  gentleman, 
"  really,  Mrs.  Lammle,  I  should  take  it  as  a  fa- 
vor if  you  could  excuse  me  from  any  further 
confidence.  It  has  ever  been  one  of  the  objects 
of  my  life — which,  unfortunately,  has  not  had 
many  objects — to  be  inoffensive,  and  to  keep  out 
of  cabals  and  interferences." 

Mrs.  Lammle,  by  far  the  more  observant  of 
the  two,  scarcely  finds  it  necessary  to  look  at 
Twemlow  while  he  speaks,  so  easily  does  she 
read  him. 

"My  postscript — to  retain  the  term  I  have 
used" — says  Mrs.  Lammle,  fixing  her  eyes  on  his 
face,  to  enforce  what  she  says  herself — "coin- 
cides exactly  with  what  you  say,  Mr.  Twemlow. 
So  far  from  troubling  you  with  any  new  confi- 
dence, I  merely  wish  to  remind  you  what  the  old 
one  was.  So  far  from  asking  you  for  interfer- 
ence, I  merely  wish  to  claim  your  strict  neutral- 
ity." 

Twemlow  going  on  to  reply,  she  rests  her  eyes 
again,  knowing  her  ears  to  be  quite  enough  for 
the  contents  of  so  weak  a  vessel. 

"  I  can,  I  suppose,"  says  Twemlow,  nervously, 
"offer  no  reasonable  objection  to  hearing  any 
thing  that  you  do  me  the  honor  to  wish  to  say 
to  me  under  those  heads.  But  if  I  may,  with  all 
possible  delicacy  and  politeness,  entreat  you  not 
to  range  beyond  them,  I — I  beg  to  do  so. " 

"  Sir,"  says  Mrs.  Lammle,  raising  her  eyes  to 
his  face  again,  and  quite  daunting  him  with  her 
hardened  manner,  "  I  imparted  to  you  a  certain 
piece  of  knowledge,  to  be  imparted  again,  as 
you  thought  best,  to  a  certain  person." 

"Which  I  did,"  says  Twemlow. 

"And  for  doing  which,  I  thank  you ;  though, 
indeed,  I  scarcely  know  why  I  turned  traitress 
to  my  husband  in  the  matter,  for  the  girl  is  a 
poor  little  fool.  I  was  a  poor  little  fool  once 
myself;  I  can  find  no  better  reason."  Seeing 
the  effect  she  produces  on  him  by  her  indifferent 
laugh  and  cold  look,  she  keeps  her  eyes  upon 
him  as  she  proceeds.  "Mr.  Twemlow,  if  you 
should  chance  to  see  my  husband,  or  to  see  me, 
or  to  see  both  of  us,  in  tlft  favor  or  confidence 
of  any  one  else — whether  of  our  common  ac- 
quaintance or  not,  is  of  no  consequence — you 
have  no  right  to  use  against  us  the  knowledge 
I  intrusted  you  with,  for  one  special  purpose 
which  has  been  accomplished.  This  is  what  I 
came  to  say.  It  is  not  a  stipulation  ;  to  a  gen- 
tleman it  is  simply  a  reminder." 

Twemlow  sits  murmuring  to  himself  with  his 
hand  to  his  forehead. 


"It  is  so  plain  a  case,"  Mrs.  Lammle  goes  on, 
"as  between  me  (from  the  first  relying  on  your 
honor)  and  you,  that  I  will  not  waste  another 
word  upon  it."  She  looks  steadily  at  Mr.  Twem- 
low, until,  with  a  shrug,  he  makes  her  a  little 
one-sided  bow,  as  though  saying  "  Yes,  I  think 
you  have  a  right  to  rely  upon  me,"  and  then 
she  moistens  her  lips,  and  shows  a  sense  of  re- 
lief. 

"I  trust  I  have  kept  the  promise  I  made 
through  your  servant,  that  I  would  detain  you  a 
very  few  minutes.  I  need  trouble  you  no  longer, 
Mr.  Twemlow." 

"Stay!"  says  Twemlow,  rising  as  she  rises. 
"Pardon  me  a  moment.  I  should  never  have 
sought  you  out,  madam,  to  say  what  I  am  going 
to  say,  but  since  you  have  sought  me  out  and 
are  here,  I  will  throw  it  off  my  mind.  Was  it 
quite  consistent,  in  candor,  with  our  taking  that 
resolution  against  Mr.  Fledgeby,  that  you  should 
afterward  address  Mr.  Fledgeby  as  your  dear 
and  confidential  friend,  and  entreat  a  favor  of 
Mr.  Fledgeby  ?  Always  supposing  that  you  did  ; 
I  assert  no  knowledge  of  my  own  on  the  subject ; 
it  has  been  represented  to  me  that  you  did." 

"Then  he  told  you?"  retorts  Mrs.  Lammle, 
who  again  has  saved  her  eyes  while  listening, 
and  uses  them  witb  strong  effect  while  speak- 
ing. 

"Yes." 

"It  is  str^ige  that  he  should  have  told  you 
the  truth,"  says  Mrs.  Lammle,  seriously  ponder- 
ing. "Pray  where  did  a  circumstance  so  very 
extraordinary  happen  ?" 

Twemlow  hesitates.  He  is  shorter  than  the 
lady  as  well  as  weaker,  and,  as  she  stands  above 
him  with  her  hardened  manner  and  her  well- 
used  eyes,  he  finds  himself  at  such  a  disadvant- 
age that  he  would  like  to  be  of  the  opposite 
sex. 

"May  I  ask  wfoere  it  happened,  Mr.  Twem- 
low?   In  strict  confidence  ?" 

"  J  must  confess,"  says  the  mild  little  gentle- 
man, coming  to  his  answer  by  degrees,  "that  I 
felt  some  compunctions  when  Mr.  Fledgeby  men- 
tioned it.  I  must  admit  that  I  could  not  regard 
myself  in  an  agreeable  light.  More  particular- 
ly, as  Mr.  Fledgeby  did,  with  great  civility, 
which  I  could  not  feel  that  I  deserved  from  him, 
render  me  the  same  service  that  you  had  en- 
treated him  to  render  you." 

It  is  a  part  of  the  true  nobility  of  the  poor  gen- 
tleman's soul  to  say  this  last  sentence.  "  Other- 
wise," he  has  reflected,  "I  shall  assume  the  su- 
perior position  of  having  no  difficulties  of  my 
own,  while  I  know  of  hers.  Which  would  be 
mean,  very  mean." 

"Was  Mr.  Fledgeby 's  advocacy  as  effectual 
in  your  case  as  in  ours?"  Mrs.  Lammle  de- 
mands. 

"As  ^effectual." 

"Can  you  make  up  your  mind  to  tell  me 
where  you  saw  Mr.  Fledgeby,  Mr.  Twemlow?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  fully  intended  to  have 
done  so.    The  reservation  was  not  intentional. 
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I  encountered  Mr.  Fledgeby,  quite  by  accident, 
on  the  spot. — By  the  expression,  on  the  spot,  I 
mean  at  Mr.  Riah's  in  Saint  Mary  Axe." 

"  Have  you  the  misfortune  to  be  in  Mr.  Riah's 
hands  then?" 

"Unfortunately,  madam,"  returns  Twemlow, 
"the  one  money-obligation  to  which  I  stand 
committed,  the  one  debt  of  my  life  (but  it  is  a 
just  debt ;  pray  observe  that  I  don't  dispute  it), 
has  fallen  into  Mr.  Riah's  hands." 

"Mr.  Twemlow,"  says  Mrs.  Lammle,  fixing 
his  eyes  with  hers :  which  he  would  prevent  her 
doing  if  he  could,  but  he  can't;  "it  has  fallen 
into  Mr.  Fledgeby's  hands.  Mr.  Riah  is  his 
mask.  It  has  fallen  into  Mr.  Fledgeby's  hands. 
Let  me  tell  you  that,  for  your  guidance.  The 
information  may  be  of  use  to  you,  if  only  to  pre- 
vent your  credulity,  in  judging  another  man's 
truthfulness  by  your  own,  from  being  imposed 
upon." 

"•Impossible !"  cries  Twemlow,  standing  aghast. 
"How  do  you  know  it?" 

"I  scarcely  know  how  I  know  it.  The  whole 
train  of  circumstances  seemed  to  take  fire  at 
once,  and  show  it  to  me." 

"Oh  !    Then  you  have  no  proof." 

"It  is  very  strange,"  says  Mrs.  Lammle,  cold- 
ly and  boldly,  and  with  some  disdain,  "how  like 
men  are  to  one  another  in  some  things,  though 
their  characters  arc  as  different  as  can  be  !  No 
two  men  can  have  less  affinity  between  them, 
one  would  say,  than  Mr.  Twemlow  and  my  hus- 
band. Yet  my  husband  replies  to  me  'You 
have  no  proof, '  and  Mr.  Twemlow  replies  to  me 
with  the  very  same  words!" 

"But why,  madam?"  Twemlow  ventures  gen- 
tly to  argue.  "Consider  why  the  very  same 
words  ?  Because  they  state  the  fact.  Because 
you  have  no  proof." 

"  Men  are  very  wise  in  their  way,"  quoth  Mrs. 
Lammle,  glancing  haughtiljHftt  the  Snigsworth 
portrait,  and  shaking  out  her  dress  before  de- 
parting ;  "  but  they  have  wisdom  to  learn..  My 
husband,  who  is  not  over-confiding,  ingenuous, 
or  inexperienced,  sees  this  plain  thing  no  more 
than  Mr.  Twemlow  does — because  there  is  no 
proof!  Yet  I  believe  five  women  out  of  six,  in 
my  place,  would  see  it  as  clearly  as  I  do.  How- 
ever, I  will  never  rest  (if  only  in  remembrance 
of  Mr.  Fledgeby's  having  kissed  my  hand)  until 
my  husband  does  see  it.  And  you  will  do  well 
for  yourself  to  see  it  from  this  time  forth,  Mr. 
Twemlow,  though  I  can  give  you  no  proof." 

As  she  moves  toward  the  door,  Mr.  Twemlow, 
attending  on  her,  expresses  his  soothing  hope 
that  the  condition  of  Mr.  Lammlc's  affairs  is  not 
irretrievable. 

"  I  don't  know,"  Mrs.  Lammle  answers,  stop- 
ping, and  sketching  out  the  pattern  of  the  paper 
on  the  wall  with  the  point  of  her  parasol;  "it 
depends.  There  may  be  an  opening  for  him 
dawning  now,  or  there  may  be  none.  We  shall 
soon  find  out.  If  none,  we  are  bankrupt  here, 
and  must  go  abroad,  I  suppose." 

Mr.  Twemlow,  in  his  good-natured  desire  to 


make  the  best  of  it,  remarks  that  there  are  pleas- 
ant lives  abroad. 

"Yes,"  returns  Mrs.  Lammle,  still  sketching 
on  the  wall ;  "  but  I  doubt  whether  billiard-play- 
ing, card-playing,  and  so  forth,  for  the  means 
to  live  under  suspicion  at  a  dirty  table-d'hote,  is 
one  of  them." 

J     It  is  much  for  Mr.  Lammle,  Twemlow  polite- 

!  ly  intimates  (though  greatly  shocked),  to  have 
one  always  beside  him  who  is  attached  to  him  in 
all  his  fortunes,  and  whose  restraining  influence 
will  prevent  him  from  courses  that  would  be 
discreditable  and  ruinous.  As  he  says  it,  Mrs. 
Lammle  leaves  off  sketching,  and  looks  at  him. 

' '  Restraining  influence,  Mr.  Twemlow  ?  We 
must  eat  and  drink,  and  dress,  and  have  a  roof 
over  our  heads.  Always  beside  him  and  at- 
tached in  all  his  fortunes?  Not  much  to  boast 
of  in  that;  what  can  a  woman  at  my  age  do? 
My  husband  and  I  deceived  one  another  when 
we  married  ;  we  must  bear  the  consequences  of 
the  deception — that  is  to  say,  bear  one  another, 
and  bear  the  burden  of  scheming  together  for 
to-day's  dinner  and  to-morrow's  breakfast — till 
death  divorces  us." 

With  those  words  she  walks  out  into  Duke 

,  Street,  Saint  James's.  Mr.  Twemlow  returning 
to  his  sofa,  lays  down  his  aching  head  on  its 

j  slippery  little  horse-hair  bolster,  with  a  strong 
internal  conviction  that  a  painful  interview  is 
not  the  kind  of  thing  to  be  taken  after  the  din- 
ner pills  which  are  so  highly  salutary  in  connec- 

!  tion  with  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

But  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  finds  the  wor- 

j  thy  little  gentleman  getting  better,  and  also  get- 
ting himself  into  his  obsolete  little  silk  stockings 

I  and  pumps,  for  the  wondering  dinner  at  the  Ve- 
neerings.  And  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
finds  him  trotting  out  into  Duke  Street,  to  trot 
to  the  corner  and  save  a  sixpence  in  coach-hire. 

Tippins  the  divine  has  dined  herself  into  such 
a  condition  by  this  time  that  a  morbid  mind 

'  might  desire  her,  for  a  blessed  change,  to  sup  at 
last  and  turn  into  bed.  Such  a  mind  has  Mr. 
Eugene  Wrayburn,  whom  Twemlow  finds  con- 
templating Tippins  with  the  moodiest  of  vis- 
ages, while  that  playful  creature  rallies  him  on 
being  so  long  overdue  at  the  woolsack.  Skittish 
is  Tippins  with  Mortimer  Lightwood  too,  and 

j  has  raps  to  give  him  with  her  fan  for  having 

\  been  best  man  at  the  nuptials  of  these  deceiving 
what's-their-names  who  have  gone  to  pieces. 
Though,  indeed,  the  fan  is  generally  lively,  and 
taps  away  at  the  men  in  all  directions,  with 
something  of  a  griz^v  sound  suggestive  of  the 
clattering  of  Lady  T^jins's  bones. 

A  new  race  of  intimate  friends  has  sprung  up 

i  at  Veneering's  since  he  went  into  Parliament 
for  the  public  good,  to  whom  Mrs.  Veneering  is 
very  attentive.  These  friends,  like  astronomic- 
al distances,  are  only  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  very 
largest  figures.  Boots  says  that  one  of  them  is 
a  Contractor  who  (it  has  been  calculated)  gives 
employment,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men.    Brewer  says  that  another 
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of  them  is  a  Chairman,  in  such  request  at  so 
many  Boards,  so  far  apart,  that  he  never  trav- 
els less  by  railway  than  three  thousand  miles  a 
week.    Buffer  says  that  another  of  them  hadn't 
a  sixpence  eighteen  months  ago^  and,  through 
the  brilliancy  of  his  genius  in  getting  those 
shares  issued  at  eighty-five,  and  buying  them 
all  up  with  no  money  and  selling  them  at  par 
for  cash,  has  now  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  pounds — Buffer  particularly  in- 
sisting on  the  odd  seventy-five,  and  declining  to 
take  a  farthing  less.    With  Buffer,  Boots,  and 
Brewer,  Lady  Tippins  is  eminently  facetious  on 
the  subject  of  these  Fathers  of  the  Scrip-Church  : 
surveying  them  through  her  eye-glass,  and  in- 
quiring whether  Boots  and  Brewer  and  Buffer 
think  they  will  make  her  fortune  if  she  makes 
love  to  them  ?  with  other  pleasantries  of  that  na- 
ture.   Veneering,  in  his  different  way,  is  much 
occupied  with  the  Fathers  too,  piously  retiring 
with  them  into  the  conservatory,  from  which 
retreat  the  word  "Committee"  is  occasionally 
heard,  and  where  the  Fathers  instruct  Veneer- 
ing how  he  must  leave  the  valley  of  the  piano 
on  his  left,  take  the  level. of  the  mantle-piece, 
cross  by  an  open  cutting  at  the  candelabra,  seize 
the  carrying-traffic  at  the  console,  and  cut  up 
the  opposition  root  and  branch  at  the  window 
curtains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poclsnap  are  of  the  company, 
and  the  Fathers  descry  in  Mrs.  Podsnap  a  fine 
woman.  She  is  consigned  to  a  Father — Boots's 
Father,  who  employs  five  hundred  thousand 
men — and  is  brought  to  anchor  on  Veneering's 
left;  thus  affording  opportunity  to  the  sportive 
Tippins  on  his  right  (he,  as  usual,  being  mere 
vacant  space),  to  entreat  to  be  told  something 
about  those  loves  of  Navvies,  and  whether  they 
do  really  live  on  raw  beef-steaks,  and  drink  por- 
ter out  of  their  barrows.  But  in  spite  of  such 
little  skirmishes  it  is  felt  that  this  was  to  be  a 
wondering  dinner,  and  that  the  wondering  must 
not  be  neglected.  Accordingly,  Brewer,  as  the 
man  who  has  the  greatest  reputation  to  sustain, 
becomes  the  interpreter  of  the  general  instinct. 

"  I  took,"  says  Brewer,  in  a  favorable  pause, 
"a  cab  this  morning,  and  I  rattled  off  to  that 
Sale." 

Boots  (devoured  by  envy)  says,  "  So  did  I." 

Buffer  says,  "  So  did  I ;"  but  can  find  nobody 
to  care  whether  he  did  or  not. 

"And  what  was  it  like  ?"  inquires  Veneering. 

"  I  assure  you,"  replies  Brewer,  looking  about  j 
for  any  body  else  to  address  his  answer  to,  and 
giving  the  preference  to  Lightwood ;  "I  assure 
you,  the  things  were  going  for  a  song.  Hand- 
some things  enough,  but  fetching  nothing." 

"  So  I  heard  this  afternoon,"  says  Lightwood. 

Brewer  begs  to  know  now,  would  it  be  fair  to 
ask  a  professional  man  how — on — earth — these 
—  people — ever — did — come — to — such — a — to- 
tal smash?"  (Brewer's  divisions  being  for  em- 
phasis.) 

Lightwood  replies  that  he  was  consulted  cer- 
tainly, but  could  give  no  opinion  which  would 


pay  off  the  Bill  of  Sale,  and  therefore  violates 
no  confidence  in  supposing  that  it  came  of  their 
living  beyond  their  means. 

"But  how,"  says  Veneering,  "  can  people  do 
that !" 

Hah !  That  is  felt  on  all  hands  to  be  a  shot 
in  the  bull's-eye.  How  can  people  do  that! 
The  Analytical  Chemist  going  round  with  Cham- 
pagne looks  very  much  as  if  he  could  give  them 
a  pretty  good  idea  how  people  did  that,  if  he 
had  a  mind. 

"How,"  says  Mrs.  Veneering,  laying  down 
her  fork  to  press  her  aquiline  hands  together  at 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  addressing  the  Fa- 
ther who  travels  the  three  thousand  miles  per 
week:  "how  a  mother  can  look  at  her  baby, 
and  know  that  she  lives  beyond  her  husband's 
means,  I  can  not  imagine." 

Eugene  suggests  that  Mrs.  Lammle,  not  being 
a  mother,  had  no  baby  to  look  at. 

"True,"  says  Mrs.  Veneering,  "but  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same." 

Boots  is  clear  that  the  principle  is  the  same. 
So  is  Buffer.  It  is  the  unfortunate  destiny  of 
Buffer  to  damage  a  cause  by  espousing  it.  The 
rest  of  the  company  have  meekly  yielded  to  the 
proposition  that  the  principle  is  the  same,  until 
Buffer  says  it  is ;  when  instantly  a  general  mur- 
mur arises  that  the  principle  is  not  the  same. 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  says  the  Father 
of  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
pounds,  " — if  these  people  spoken  of  occupied 
the  position  of  being  in  society — they  were  in 
society?" 

Veneering  is  bound  to  confess  that  they  dined 
here,  and  were  even  married  from  here. 

"Then  I  don't  understand,"  pursues  the  Fa- 
ther, "how  even  their  living  beyond  their  means 
could  bring  them  to  what  has  been  termed  a  total 
smash.  Because  there  is  always  such  a  thing  as 
an  adjustment  of  affairs  in  the  case  of  people  of 
any  standing  at  all." 

Eugene  (who  would  seem  to  be  in  a  gloomy 
state  of  suggestiveness)  suggests,  "  Suppose  you 
have  no  means  and  live  beyond  them  ?" 

This  is  too  insolvent  a  state  of  things  for  the 
Father  to  entertain.  It  is  too  insolvent  a  state 
of  things  for  any  one  with  any  self-respect  to  en- 
tertain, and  is  universally  scouted.  But  it  is  so 
amazing  how  any  people  can  have  come  to  a  to- 
tal smash  that  every  body  feels  bound  to  account 
for  it  specially.  One  of  the  Fathers  says,  "  Gam- 
ing-table." Another  of  the  Fathers  says,  "  Spec- 
ulated without  knowing  that  speculation  is  a 
science."  Boots  says,  "  Horses."  Lady  Tippins 
says  to  her  fan,  "Two  establishments."  Mr. 
Podsnap,  saying  nothing,  is  referred  to  for  his 
opinion ;  which  he  delivers  as  follows,  much 
flushed  and  extremely  angry : 

"Don't  ask  me.  I  desire  to  take  no  part  in 
the  discussion  of  these  people's  affairs.  I  abhor 
the  subject.  It  is  an  odious  subject,  an  offensive 
subject,  a  subject  that  makes  me  sick,  and  I — " 
And  with  his  favorite  right-arm  flourish,  which 
sweeps  away  every  thing  and  settles  it  forever, 
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Mr.  Podsnap  sweeps  these  inconveniently  unex- 
plainable  wretches  who  have  lived  beyond  their 
means  and  gone  to  total  smash  off  the  face  of 
the  universe. 

Eugene,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  is  observ- 
ing Mr.  Podsnap  with  an  irreverent  face,  and 
may  be  about  to  offer  a  new  suggestion,  when 
the  Analytical  is  beheld  in  collision  Avith  the 
Coachman ;  the  Coachman  manifesting  a  pur- 
pose of  coming  at  the  company  with  a  silver  sal- 
ver, as  though  intent  upon  making  a  collection 
for  his  wife  and  family ;  the  Analytical  cutting 
him  off  at  the  sideboard.  The  superior  stateli- 
ness,  if  not  the  superior  generalship,  of  the  Ana- 
lytical prevails  over  a  man  who  is  as  nothing  off 
the  box;  and  the  Coachman,  yielding  up  his 
salver,  retires  defeated. 

Then  the  Analytical,  perusing  a  scrap  of  pa- 
per lying  on  the  salver  with  the  air  of  a  literary 
Censor,  adjusts  it,  takes  his  time  about  going  to 
the  table  with  it,  and  presents  it  to  Mr.  Eugene 
Wrayburn.  Whereupon  the  pleasant  Tippins 
says  aloud,  1  'The  Lord  Chancellor  has  resigned!" 

With  distracting  coolness  and  slowness — for  he 
knows  the  curiosity  of  the  Charmer  to  be  always 
devouring — Eugene  makes  a  pretense  of  getting 
out  an  eye-glass,  polishing  it,  and  reading  the 
paper  with  difficulty,  long  after  he  has  seen  what 
is  written  on  it.  What  is  written  on  it  in  wet 
ink,  is: 

"Young  Blight." 

"Waiting?"  says  Eugene  over  his  shoulder, 
in  confidence,  with  the  Analytical. 

"Waiting,"  returns  the  Analytical,  in  re- 
sponsive confidence. 

Eugene  looks  "Excuse  me"  toward  Mrs.  Ve- 
neering, goes  out,  and  finds  Young  Blight,  Mor- 
timer's clerk,  at  the  hall  door. 

"You  told  me  to  bring  him,  Sir,  to  wherever 
you  was,  if  he  come  while  you  was  out  and  I  was 
in,'"  says  that  discreet  young  gentleman,  stand- 
ing on  tip-toe  to  whisper;  "and  I've  brought 
him." 

"Sharp  boy.    Where  is  he?"  asks  Eugene. 

"He's  in  a  cab,  Sir,  at  the  door.  I  thought 
it  best  not  to  show  him,  you  see,  if  it  could  be 
helped ;  for  he's  a  shaking  all  over,  like — " 
Blight's  simile  is  perhaps  inspired  by  the  sur- 
rounding dishes  of  sweets — "  like  Glue  Monge." 

"Sharp  boy  again,"  returns  Eugene.  "I'll 
go  to  him." 

Goes  out  straightway,  and,  leisurely  leaning 
his  arms  on  the  open  window  of  a  cab  in  wait- 
ing, looks  in  at  Mr.  Dolls,  who  has  brought  his 
own  atmosphere  with  him,  and  would  seem  from 
its  odor  to  have  brought  it,  for  convenience  of 
carriage,  in  a  rum-cask. 

"Now,  Dolls,  wake  up!" 

"  Mist  Wrayburn  ?  Drection!  Fifteen  shil- 
lings!" 

After  carefully  reading  the  dingy  scrap  of  pa- 
per handed  to  him,  and  as  carefully  tucking  it 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  Eugene  tells  out  the 
money:  beginning  incautiously  by  telling  the 
first  shilling  into  Mr.  Dolls's  hand,  which  in- 


stantly jerks  it  out  of  window ;  and  ending  by 
telling  the  fifteen  shillings  on  the  seat. 

"Give  him  a  ride  back  to  Charing  Cross, 
sharp  boy,  and  there  get  rid  of  him." 

Returning  to  the  dining-room,  and  pausing 
for  an  instant  behind  the  screen  at  the  door, 
Eugene  overhears,  above  the  hum  and  clatter, 
the  fair  Tippins  saying:  "I  am  dying  to  ask 
him  what  he  was  called  out  for !" 

"Are  you?"  mutters  Eugene,  "then  perhaps 
if  you  can't  ask  him  you'll  die.  So  I'll  be  a  ben- 
efactor to  society,  and  go.  A  stroll  and  a  cigar, 
and  I  can  think  this  over.  Think  this  over." 
Thus,  with  a  thoughtful  face,  he  finds  his  hat 
and  cloak,  unseen  of  the  Analytical,  and  goes 
his  way. 

THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE  UPON 
NATIONAL  CHARACTER.* 

AS  plants  may  be  modified  by  heat,  so,  too, 
may  men.  The  Roman  authors  bear  their 
concurrent  testimony  to  the  fact  that,  twenty 
centuries  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  Germany  were  red-haired  and  blue-eyed. 
But  no  one  would  accept  such  a  description  as 
correct  in  our  times.  This  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  the  light  complcxioned  may  be  said,  in 
one  sense,  to  be  due  to  a  climate  change  that  has 
been  artificially  produced.  The  starved,  half- 
naked,  and  almost  houseless  peasant  savage  of 
the  times  of  Civsar  struggled  in  his  native  forest 
with  the  cold.  The  well-fed,  well-clothed,  w^ll- 
housed  laborer  now  is  literally  living  in  a  warmer 
and  more  genial  climate.  Glass  windows  that 
keep  out  the  weather,  wooden  floors  and  stoves, 
have  proved  to  be  equivalent  to  a  more  southerly 
locality. 

But  it  is  not  alone  complexion  that  is  altered  ; 
the  form  of  the  skull  is  also  changed.  We  should 
here  remember  the  well-ascertained  fact  that  the 
skull  is  modeled  by  the  brain,  and  not  the  brain 
compressed  into  form  by  the  skull. 

There  are  two  typical  forms  of  skull,  popularly 
distinguished  as  the  savage  and  the  civilized. 
The  former  gives  a  detestable  aspect  to  the 
countenance — a  receding  forehead,  over  which 
the  hair  encroaches  on  the  eyebrows ;  the  nos- 
trils gaping,  and  seeming  to  enter  directly  back- 
ward into  the  head  ;  the  jaw  projecting,  the 
mouth  open,  the  teeth  uncovered.  In  the  other 
the  forehead  is  vertical ;  the  brow  expansive, 
and  with  an  air  of  intellectuality  ;  the  face  ca- 
pable of  expressing  the  most  refined  emotions ; 
the  eyes  in  an  indescribable  but  significant  man- 
ner manifest  the  exalted  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
the  lips  are  composed  or  compressed. 

Between  these  two  typical  extremes  there  are 
many  intermediate  forms.  Extreme  heat  or  ex- 
treme cold,  a  life  of  physical  hardship,  tend  to 
the  production  of  the  baser;  a  life  of  ease  in  a 
genial  climate,  to  the  higher  type.    And  since 

*  From  Thoughts  on  the  Future  Civil  Policy  of  Amer- 
i  '.a.  By  John  William  DaArtE,  JID.,  LL.D.  In  Press 
by  Harper  and  Broihers. 
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our  pursuits,  and  therefore  our  modes  of  thought, 
and  therefore  our  feelings,  depend  upon  the  cli- 
mate we  are  living  in,  its  influences  will  be  in- 
dicated by  the  general  construction  of  the  brain, 
and  therefore  by  the  form  of  the  skull. 

When  a  nation  emigrates  to  a  new  country, 
the  climate  of  which  differs  from  that  of  the 
country  it  has  left,  it  slowly  passes  through  mod- 
ifications, attempting,  as  it  were,  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  changed  circumstances  under  which  it  has 
now  to  live.  Many  generations  may  be  con- 
sumed before  a  complete  correspondence  be- 
tween its  physiological  condition  and  the  cli- 
mate to  which  it  is  exposed  is  attained. 

Its  different  classes  will  not  make  this  move- 
ment with  equal  facility  ;  some  will  accomplish 
it  more  quickly,  others  more  slowly.  Even 
when  an  equilibrium  has  been  reached  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  there  will  still  be  distinct  or- 
ders plainly  enough  perceptible  among  them. 
These  orders  depend  upon  a  difference  in  intel- 
lectual development. 

To  bring  these  general  principles  to  bear  on 
the  special  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  topograph- 
ical construction  of  the  country,  to  examine  its 
physical  condition,  its  climate,  its  products,  for 
such  are  the  influences  that  model  the  character 
and  determine  the  thoughts  of  men.  . 

The  United  States  reach  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. The  midst  of  this  vast  territory  is  depressed 
so  as  to  form  a  valley,  ranging  north  and  south, 
drained  by  a  noble  river.  The  Missouri-Missis- 
sippi, arising  from  the  convergence  of  hundreds 
of  streams,  is  nearly  4500  miles  long,  and  navi- 
gable for  nearly  3800  miles. 

This  valley  enjoys  all  the  varieties  of  climate 
and  all  the  diversities  of  physical  character.  At 
its  limit  in  the  far  north  it  presents  the  vegeta- 
tion of  an  almost  sub-arctic  country ;  at  the 
south,  opening  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  has 
all  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  tropics.  Its  up- 
per end  is  flanked  by  the  great  lakes.  They 
contain  nearly  twelve  thousand  cubic  miles  of 
water — it  is  said,  though  perhaps  erroneously, 
half  the  fresh  water  of  the  globe  !  The  gigantic 
character  of  the  forms  into  which  the  continent 
is  cast  is  illustrated  by  the  Cataract  of  Niagara, 
the  most  imposing  waterfall  in  the  world. 

On  the  east  the  great  valley  is  walled  in  by 
the  ridge  groups  of  the  Alleghany  system.  At 
their  foot  is  the  Atlantic  plain,  reaching  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  nearly  level,  and  raised  but  lit- 
tle above  that  sea.  This  plain  increases  from  a 
few  miles  in  width  at  the  north  to  150  at  the 
south.  It  is  intersected  by  a  ridge  of  primary 
rocks,  over  which  its  rivers  fall,  and  which  in 
many  places  is  the  tide  boundary  and  head  of 
navigation.  This  ledge  therefore  determines 
the  sites  of  many  of  the  large  towns  or  centres 
of  commerce.  The  plain  itself  is  full  of  swamps, 
morasses,  sluggish  streams.  It  is  infested  with 
fever. 

On  the  west,  leaving  the  line  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  ascending  the  incline  that  culminates 


in  the  Pacific  coast  mountains,  the  aspect  of  Na- 
ture exhibits  a  gradual  change.  At  first,  in  the 
ravines,  there  are  thickets  of  the  long-leaved 
willow,  and  roses,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
prairie  flowers.  Antelopes  and  deer  run  over 
the  hills.  In  every  direction  the  leaves  of  the 
prairie  sage  shine  like  silver  as  the  wind  turns 
them  up  to  the  sun.  The  streams  are  fringed 
with  cotton-wood  and  groves  of  oak,  tenanted  by 
flocks  of  turkeys.  As  the  traveler  advances  the 
cacti — plants  that  love  dryness — become  more 
and  more  numerous,  and  the  shifting  sands  are 
worked  into  hills  by  the  wind.  In  the  streams 
the  beaver,  yearly  diminishing  in  numbers, 
builds  his  dam ;  on  the  plains  the  prairie  dog 
excavates  his  subterraneous  village. 

Still  more  westwardly,  the  characteristic  of 
the  country  is  its  extreme  dryness.  In  a  long 
day's  journey  water  may  not  be  met  with.  As 
the  elevation  increases,  every  thing  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  swept  by  lire  ;  even  the  stunted  and 
dead  pines  present  the  prevailing  dull,  ash-col- 
ored hue  of  desolation.  The  bare  hills  assume 
grotesque  forms  of  domes  and  minarets,  half 
deceiving  the  traveler  into  the  belief  that  he  is 
approaching  some  city  of  magicians  in  the  des- 
ert. In  this  sandy  and  sterile  region  the  rich 
herbage  and  nutritious  grasses,  that  had  fur- 
nished on  the  immense  prairies  pasturage  fur 
countless  thousands  of  buffaloes,  have  given 
place  to  odoriferous  plants  with  shrunken  leaves. 
The  snow  line  of  the  mountains,  which  even  in 
the  height  of  summer  whitens  the  horizon,  marks 
out  the  culminating  ridge.  The  topography  of 
the  West  differs  from  that  of  the  East  in  this, 
that  the  highest  range  of  mountains  is  nearest 
to  the  sea.  The  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  surpass  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Columbia  River  alone  breaks  through  the  enor- 
mous barrier,  and,  in  a  region  of  gigantic  pines, 
delivers  its  waters  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Such  is  the  domain  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  necessary,  next,  to  consider  its  climate.  On 
climate  depends  the  distribution  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life ;  it  also  determines  the  pursuits 
and  character  of  men. 

If  a  traveler  leaves  the  coast  of  New  England 
and  goes  to  the  West,  he  encounters  successive- 
ly four  well-marked  strands  of  climate.  On 
the  sea-board  the  temperature  is  moderated  by 
the  ocean ;  at  a  little  distance  in  the  interior 
there  is  an  excessive  contrast  in  the  seasons ; 
gaining  the  region  of  the  lakes,  a  moderate  cli- 
mate is  again  met  with,  and  still  beyond  that 
another  excessive  one.  These  vicissitudes  arise 
from  the  action  of  great  bodies  of  water,  such  as 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Lakes,  in  equalizing  the 
heat.  Along  those  parallels  of  latitude  the 
mean  annual  temperature  varies  very  little. 
The  climate  difference  is  due  to  the  unequal 
distribution  of  heat  among  the  seasons. 

In  excessive  climates  winter  abruptly  changes 
into  summer  with  scarcely  any  intervening  spring, 
and  vegetation  receives  a  sudden  impulse.  The 
character  of  man  is  also  affected  ;  for  its  proper 
development  a  succession  of  seasons  is  necessary. 
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The  absence  of  summer  is  the  absence  of  taste 
and  genius ;  where  there  is  no  winter  loyalty  is 
unknown. 

From  the  North  let  us  turn  to  the  South. 
If  a  traveler  leaves  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Upper 
Florida,  where  a  high  temperature  always  pre- 
dominates, the  Ocean  and  the  Mexican  Gulf 
conjointly  control  the  heat,  and  the  seasons 
■ilide  into  one  another  without  marked  ex- 
tremes.  There  is  a  perpetual  verdure.  The 
Palmetto,  the  Orange,  the  Fig,  grow  without 
danger  from  the  frost.  There  is  no  longer  that 
violent  contrast  between  summer  and  winter  ex- 
perienced at  the  North.  For  instance,  at  Fort 
Snelling,  in  Iowa,  the  difference  of  the  mean 
temperature  of  those  seasons  is  5G°  ;  in  Florida 
it  is  scarcely  12°.  The  skies  are  also  clearer. 
While  on  the  Lakes  there  are  only  117  fair  days 
in  a  year,  on  the  Florida  coast  there  are  more 
than  250. 

Though  it  is  only  a  mere  fringe  of  country 
that  I  have  here  considered,  enough  has  been 
said  to  bring  into  relief  the  chief  conclusion  at 
which  those  who  have  carefully  and  attentively 
studied  this  subject  have  long  ago  arrived,  viz., 
that  the  climate  is  more  equable  in  the  South 
than  it  is  in  the  North.  The  irresistible  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  in  the  South  the  pursuits 
of  men  have  a  greater  sameness,  their  interests 
are  more  identical,  they  think  and  act  alike. 

In  the  North  the  avocations  of  men  must  ex- 
hibit great  differences.  On  the  sea-board  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  clement  must 
predominate ;  then,  through  a  broad  zone,  the  ag- 
ricultural. Ascending  the  incline  to  the  mount- 
ain range,  they  must  become  mincralogical,  a 
similar  variation  occurring  in  an  inverse  order 
as  the  descent  is  made  to  the  Pacific.  The 
sandy  desert  can  not  fail  to  impress  its  special 
effects.  These  variations  of  interests  and  pur- 
suits must  produce  a  more  heterogeneous  popu- 
lation, and  a  great  difference  in  intentions  and 
thoughts. 

Let  us  look  at  this  more  closely.  Let  us  re- 
call some  of  those  results  which  Physiologists 
and  Philosophical  historians  have  proved  to  be 
the  consequences  of  those  influences  in  Europe 
— results  none  the  less  interesting  because  they 
are  old.  Though  holding  good  for  another  con- 
tinent, they  suggest  applications  in  ours. 

In  the  North  the  alternation  of  winter  and 
summer  allots  for  the  life  of  man  distinct  and 
different  duties.  Summer  is  the  season  of  out- 
door labor,  winter  is  spent  in  the  dwelling.  In 
the  South  labor  may  be  continuous,  though  it 
may  vary.  The  Northern  man  must  do  to-day 
that  which  the  Southern  man  may  put  off  till 
to-morrow.  For  this  reason  the  Northern  man 
must  be  industrious ;  the  Southern  may  be  in- 
dolent, having  less  foresight  and  a  less  tendency 
to  regulated  habits.  The  cold,  bringing  with  it 
a  partial  cessation  from  labor,  affords  also  an 
opportunity  for  forethought  and  reflection  ;  and 
hence  the  Northern  man  acquires  a  habit  of  not 
acting  without  consideration,  and  is  slower  in 
the  initiation  of  his  movements.    The  South- 


ern man  is  prone  to  act  without  reflection ;  ho 
does  not  fairly  weigh  the  last  consequences  of 
what  he  is  about  to  do.  The  one  is  cautious, 
the  other  impulsive.  Winter,  with  its  cheer- 
lessness  and  discomforts,  gives  to  the  Northern 
man  his  richest  blessing  ;  it  teaches  him  to 
cling  to  his  hearth-stone  and  his  family.  In 
times  of  war  that  blessing  proves  to  be  his  weak- 
ness ;  he  is  vanquished  if  his  dwelling  be  seized. 
The  Southern  man  cares  nothing  for  that.  Cut 
off  from  the  prompting  of  external  Nature  for 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  year,  the  mind  in  the 
North  becomes  self-occupied  ;  it  contents  itself 
with  but  few  ideas,  which  it  considers  from  many 
points  of  view.  It  is  apt  to  fasten  itself  intent- 
ly on  one,  and  pursue  it  with  fanatical  perse- 
verance. A  Southern  nation,  which  is  con- 
tinually under  the  influence  of  the  sky,  which  is 
continually  prompted  to  varying  thoughts,  will 
indulge  in  a  superfluity  of  ideas,  and  deal  with 
them  all  superficially;  more  volatile  than  re- 
flective, it  can  never  have  a  constant  love  for  a 
fixed  constitution.  Once  resolved  to  act,  the  in- 
tention of  the  North,  sustained  by  reason  alone, 
will  outlast  the  enthusiasm  of  the  South.  In 
physical  courage  the  two  arc  equal ;  but  the 
North  will  prevail,  through  its  habits  of  labor, 
of  method,  and  its  inexorable  perseverance. 
Long  ago,  writers  who  have  paid  attention  to 
these  subjects  have  affirmed  that  the  South  will 
fight  for  the  benefit  of  its  leaders,  but  the  North 
will  conquer  for  the  benefit  of  all.  To  convince 
the  man  who  lives  under  a  roof,  an  appeal  must 
be  made  to  his  understanding;  to  convince  him 
who  lives  under  the  sky,  the  appeal  must  be  to 
his  feelings. 

Such  are  some  of  the  general  consequences 
ensuing  from  the  action  of  climate  upon  men, 
j  and  such  represent  the  effects  which  are  occur- 
ring or  have  occurred  on  the  population  of  the 
North  American  continent.  The  description  I 
have  given  of  this  vast  theatre  of  human  life, 
though  very  superficial,  is  yet  sufficient  to  im- 
press the  reader  with  a  conviction  of  the  won- 
derful variations  of  climate  it  presents — great 
differences  in  annual  mean  temperature,  and 
still  greater  ones  in  the  distribution  of  heat 
through  the  seasons. 

But  heat  is  only  one  of  the  controlling  vital 
conditions.  There  arc  equally  striking  con- 
trasts in  the  moisture  and  dryness  of  different 
regions ;  in  the  number  of  fair  and  of  rainy 
days  in  the  year ;  in  the  range  of  movement  in 
the  barometer — that  is,  in  the  pressure  of  the 
air  ;  in  the  brightness  of  the  light,  or  in  its  re- 
verse dullness  or  cloudiness  of  the  skies ;  in 
topographical  altitudes  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  These  and  very  many  more  such  physical 
influences  exhibit  a  surprising  complexity  ;  and 
yet  the  more  insignificant,  as  well  as  the  more 
important,  impress  modifications  on  the  consti- 
tution of  man. 

From  this,  therefore,  it  follows  that  such,  a 
continent,  when  its  inhabitants  shall  have  reached 
a  concordance  with  the  conditions  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  will  present  numberless  examples 
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of  modified  men  ;  the  type  from  which  they 
originated  yielding  helplessly  to  the  powers 
operating  upon  it,  and  suffering  variations  not 
only  in  complexion,  but  in  interior  constitution 
too.  And  since  the  American  continent  not 
only  rivals,  but  exceeds  the  continent  of  Europe 
in.  these  differences,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  families  of  modified  men  destined  eventually 
to  be  found  upon  it  will  be  correspondingly  more 
numerous  than  those  now  found  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.  The  great  differences  so  strik- 
ingly observed  in  the  intellectual  conceptions, 
and  even  in  the  manner  of  thinking,  in  the  Old 
World,  will  be  exceeded  in  the  New. 

That  social  stagnation  so  characteristic  of 
Asia  depends  primarily  on  the  equilibrium  that 
has  been  attained,  in  the  lapse  of  many  ages, 
between  the  strands  of  its  population  and  the 
climate  zones  in  which  they  dwell.  To  no  in- 
significant extent  may  the  same  be  perceived  in 
Europe,  especially  among  the  lower,  that  is, 
among  the  less  locomotive  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants. But  in  no  part  of  America  has  that 
exact  concordance  as  yet  had  time  or  opportu- 
nity to  be  truly  established,  though  in  the  South- 
ern States  an  approach  has  been  made  to  it. 
Moreover,  the  climate  is  continually  undergoing 
local  modifications  through  the  operations  of 
agricultural  and  other  causes,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  life  is  carried  on  in  civilized 
communities  are  varying  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  important  inventions.  The 
construction  of  houses,  and  the  means  of  com- 
bating the  rigors  of  winter  by  the  better  warm- 
ing of  them  ;  the  increasing  resort  to  a  preserva- 
tion of  ice,  to  meet  in  various  applications  the 
heats  of  summer  ;  a  habit  of  resorting  to  higher 
and  cooler  regions  for  the  same  purpose,  are  all 
having  their  effect.  And,  what  is  of  not  less 
importance,  the  daily  food  of  extensive  districts 
is  changing  Improved  means  of  locomotion 
are  bringing  within  the  reach  of  the  consumer, 
even  though  he  may  be  in  the  less  affluent  sta- 


tion of  life,  articles  to  which  he  was  formerly  a 
stranger. 

Those  improved  means  of  locomotion  likewise 
stimulate  all  classes  to  travel.  In  America  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles  is  considered,  even 
by  the  laboring  population,  as  a  small  affair 
scarce  needing  any  preparation.  The  necessary 
result  of  such  personal  mobility  is,  that  families 
are  perpetually  changing  their  place  of  abode. 
The  physiological  equilibrium  which  might  have 
been  attained  by  a  more  stationary  life  is  pro- 
crastinated. Society  presents  the  aspect  of  an 
ever-changing,  ever-struggling  mass — a  state  of 
things  the  very  opposite  to  that  observed  in  Asia. 

Uniformity  of  climate  makes  people  homoge- 
neous. They  will  necessarily  think  alike,  and 
inevitably  act  alike. 

Where  variation  in  successive  generations  is 
not  taking  place,  immobility  in  national  institu- 
tions is  possible. 

The  first  and  most  important  condition  for  the 
prosperity  of  a  great  nation  is  stability  in  its  in- 
stitutions. 

But  stability  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  immobility.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  affairs  of  men  are  ever  changing ;  successive 
generations  live  under  essentially  different  con- 
ditions ;  public  necessities  are  therefore  continu- 
ally varying,  and  disorder  arises  as  soon  as  In- 
stitutions prescribe  one  course  and  Necessity  de- 
mands another.  • 

To  insure  stability,  the  political  system  must 
therefore  admit  of  change — that  change  being 
in  accordance  with  a  law  of  variation  which  de- 
pends on  a  fixed  principle.  Unchangeability 
should  belong  to  the  law,  not  to  the  institutions 
issuing  from  it. 

In  that  manner  alone  can  order  and  progress 
coexist,  and  the  demand  made  by  modern  states- 
manship with  so  much  solicitude  be  satisfied. 
It  truly  affirms  that  there  can  be  no  real  Order 
without  Progress,  and  no  real  Progress  without 
Order. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  Cth  of  July.  The 
National  Anniversary  was  celebrated  with 
great  enthusiasm  throughout  the  whole  country. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  celebrations  of  the 
clay  was  that  at  Gettysburg,  where  was  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  monument  in  memory  of  the 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  great  battle  fought  there 
just  two  years  before.  The  oration  was  delivered 
by  General  Howard,  who  acted  a  prominent  part 
in  the  battle.  Its  general  theme  was  a  glowing 
eulogy  of  the  "private  volunteer  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  American  soldier  "  A  poem  was  recited 
by  Charles  G.  Hal  pine,  Esq.,  late  Major  in  the  army 
On  the  10th  of  June  monuments  were  erected  on 
the  field  of  the  battles  fought  near  Bull  Run  on  the 
21st  cf  July,  18G1,  and  on  the  28th.  29th,  and  30th 
of  August,  1862.— On  the  17th  of  June  a  monument 
was  consecrated  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  to  the 


memory  of  the  first  two  martyrs  of  the  war — Luther 
C.  Ladd  and  Addison  0.  Whitney,  tw6  volunteers, 
citizens  of  that  place,  who  were  killed  in  the  streets 
of  Baltimore  on  the  19th  of  April,  18G1. 

The  leading  topic  of  interest  during  the  month 
has  been  the  carrying  out  of  the  policy  of  recon- 
struction upon  the  general  basis  of  the  President's 
Amnesty  Proclamation,  and  his  directions  to  the 
Provisional  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  which 
were  noted  in  our  last  Record. 

The  position  of  the  States  more  or  less  involved 
in  secession  differs  widely.  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri, though  nominally  represented  in  the  Rich- 
mond Congress,  have  never  formally  seceded,  Loy- 
al governments  have  always  maintained  their  su- 
premacy in  these  States,  and  their  authority  is  un  • 
questioned.  Thomas  E.  Bramlette  is  Governor  of 
Kentucky,  and  Thomas  C.  Fletcher  of  Missouri. 
In  Virginia  there  has  always  beeD  nominally  a 
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loyal  State  government,  though  its  authority  has 
been  practically  extended  over  only  a  small  part  of 
the  State.  This  government  is  recognized  as  be- 
ing, and  having  been,  the  real  government  of  Vir- 
ginia, not  including  the  new  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; Francis  H.  Pierpont  is  Governor.  In  Ten- 
nessee, a  loyal  government,  William  G.  Brownlow 
being  Governor,  has  for  some  time  been  in  opera- 
tion, superseding  the  military  organization  estab- 
lished by  President  Lincoln,  in  which  Andrew  John- 
son, now  President  of  the  United  States,  was  Gov- 
ernor. The  authority  of  this  government  is  un- 
questioned. In  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  loyal 
State  governments  have  been  established  in  a  some- 
what irregular  manner ;  but  it  seems  certain  that 
their  authority  will  not  be  called  in  question. 
James  M.  Wells  is  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  and 
John  Murphy  of  Arkansas. 

There  remain  the  seven  States,  Alabama,  Flori- 
da, Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Texas,  in  Avhicli  the  State  authority 
is  to  be  for  the  time  invested  in  Provisional  Gov- 
ernors appointed  by  the  President.  Such  a  Gov- 
ernor has  been  appointed  in  each  of  these  States 
except  Florida,  as  follows:  North  Carolina,  Will- 
iam W.  IIolden,  May  29 ;  Mississippi,  William 
L.  Sharkey,  June  13;  Georgia,  James  Johnson, 
June  17;  Texas,  Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  June  17; 
Alabama,  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  June  21 ;  South  Car- 
olina, Benjamin  F.  Perry,  July  1.  The  procla- 
mations appointing  all  these  Governors  are  identi- 
cal in  terms  with  that  for  North  Carolina,  of  which 
the  important  features  were  given  in  our  Record 
for  July. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  issued  a  circular  notifying  all  persons 
belonging  to  the  classes  specially  exempted  from 
the  general  amnesty  proclaimed  by  the  President, 
that  their  applications  for  special  pardon  must  be 
presented  in  writing,  and  that  before  these  could 
be  considered  they  must  have  taken  the  oath  pre- 
served in  the  proclamation.  A  large  number  of 
such  applications,  from  men  who  have  borne  a 
prominent  part  in  the  rebellion,  has  been  present- 
ed ;  but  action  has  as  yet  been  had  upon  only  a  few 
of  these  applications. 

The  various  restrictions  upon  travel  and  traffic 
rendered  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
have  been  one  after  another  revoked.  That  re- 
quiring passports  from  travelers  entering  the  United 
States  was  rescinded  by  an  order  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State;  but  a  proviso  was  added  that  no- 
thing in  the  order  should  relieve  from  due  account- 
ability any  enemies  of  the  United  States  or  offend- 
ers against  their  peace  and  dignity  who  may  here- 
after seek  to  enter  the  country,  and  be  at  any  time 
found  within  its  legal  jurisdiction. — By  an  order 
of  the  President,  issued  June  23,  the  blockade  of 
the  Southern  ports  was  rescinded,  and  all  the  ports 
of  the  country  were  declared  open  to  foreign  com- 
merce after  the  1st  of  July. — By  a  proclamation  of 
the  24th  of  June  all  restrictions  upon  internal  and 
coastwise  commerce  between  the  States  lying  east 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  removed,  except 
those  relating  to  property  heretofore  purchased  by 
the  agents  or  captured  by  United  States  forces,  and 
the  transportation  on  private  account  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  of  gray  uniforms  and  the  gray  cloth 
of  which  they  are  made. 

The  political  status  of  the  freedmen  of  the  South 
is  for  the  present  defined  by  the  proclamations  ap- 
pointing Provisional  Governors  in  the  several  in- 


surrectionary States.  The  General  Government 
does  not  undertake  to  give  them  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, leaving  that  to  the  decision  of  the  several 
States.  Their  personal  status  is  defined  by  an  or- 
der issued  at  Richmond  on  the  23d  of  June  by  Gen- 
eral Terry,  the  commander  of  that  department. 
The  order  says  that  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  ordinances  of  the  different  munici- 
palities made  to  restrain  the  personal  liberty  of 
free  colored  persons  were  essentially  a  part  of  the 
slave  code, *  and  have  become  obsolete  with  that 
code;  "people  of  color  will  henceforth  enjoy  the 
same  personal  liberty  that  other  inhabitants  and 
citizens  enjoy;  they  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
restraints  and  to  the  same  punishments  for  crime 
that  are  imposed  upon  whites,  and  to  no  others ;" 
vagrancy  will  not,  however,  be  permitted,  and  nei- 
ther whites  nor  blacks  will  be  permitted  to  desert 
their  families  and  roam  in  idleness  about  the  coun- 
try;  but  neither  whites  nor  blacks  will  be  restrain- 
ed from  seeking  employment,  nor  from  traveling 
from  place  to  place  on  proper  and  legitimate  busi- 
ness; and  "until  the  civil  tribunals  are  re-estab- 
i  lished  the  administration  of  civil  justice  must  of 
necessity  be  by  military  courts,  and  before  such 
j  courts  the  evidence  of  colored  persons  will  be  re- 
j  ceived  in  all  cases." — Colonel  Brown,  Assistant 
,  Commissioner  in  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freed- 
men, and  Abandoned  Lands,  for  Virginia,  has  is- 
sued an  address  to  the  freedmen,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  difference  between  their  present  and  for- 
mer condition  is  that  formerly  their  labor  was  di- 
rected and  the  proceeds  taken  by  their  masters, 
who  also  cared  for  them ;  now  they  were  to  direct 
their  own  labor,  receive  the  proceeds,  and  care  for 
themselves.  They  are  exhorted  to  be  industrious 
and  frugal,  since  they  had  no  masters  to  provide 
for  them  in  sickness  and  old  age.  "  You  are  not 
to  suppose  that  your  former  masters  have  become 
your  enemies  because  you  have  become  free.  All 
good  men  among  them  will  recognize  your  new  re- 
lations to  them  as  free  laborers.  If  others  fail  to 
recognize  your  right  to  equal  freedom  with  white 
persons  you  will  find  the  Government,  through  this 
Bureau,  as  ready  to  secure  to  you  as  to  them  liberty 
and  justice."  They  arc  informed  that  schools  will 
be  established  for  them  under  the  protection  of 
Government;  but  that  the  special  care  which  the 
Government  now  exercises  over  them  will  soon  be 
withdrawn,  and  they  will  be  left  to  work  and  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  If  they  are  in  a  location 
where  work  is  to  be  had  they  arc  advised  to  remain 
where  they  arc;  they  are  reminded  that,  owing  to 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  work  is  scarce, 
and  the  chances  are  against  finding  constant  em- 
ployment at  high  wages.  The  address  concludes 
thus:  "Be  quiet,  peaceable,  and  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. Be  industrious,  be  frugal,  and  the  glory  of 
passing  successfully  from  slavery  to  freedom  will, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  be  yours." 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Southern  population  of  ever}'-  class  are  disposed 
to  accept  as  among  the  issues  decided  by  the  late 
war  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Union  and  the 
entire  abolition  of  slavery.  Many  of  the  promi- 
nent military,  civil,  and  religious  leaders  have  is- 
sued addresses  urging  upon  the  people  to  submit 
peaceably  to  the  new  order  of  things;  to  remain 
quietly  at  their  homes,  fulfill  all  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens, and  endeavor  by  industry  to  repair  the  rav- 
ages to  which  their  section  of  the  country  has  been 
subjected.  Not  a  few  of  them  take  the  open  ground 
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that  the  abolition  of  slavery  wilt,  in  the  long-run, 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  South. 

The  number  of  Confederate  prisoners  discharged 
under  the  general  order  given  in  our  last  Record 
amounted,  as  far  as  reports  had  been  received  up 
to  July  3,  to  42,796;  of  these  HOG  were  captains, 
3382  lieutenants,  5582  non-commissioned  officers, 
32,726  privates. 

John  C.  Breckinridge,  once  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  late  Confederate  Secretary  of 
War,  has  escaped.  After  separating  from  Davis 
he  made  his  way,  with  two  or  three  companions, 
to  the  Florida  Coast,  where  they  procured  a  small 
open  boat,  in  which  they  reached  Cardenas,  in  Cuba, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Havana,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  17th  of  June. 

The  decision  of  the  Military  Court  for  the  trial 
of  the  conspirators,  having  been  approved  by  the 
President,  was  announced  on  the  6th  of  July. 
Payne,  Harold,  Atzerott,  and  Mrs.  Surratt  were 
sentenced  to  be  hung  on  the  7th ;  Mudd,  Arnold, 
and  O'Laughlin  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  ;  Spangler 
to  be  confined  at  hard  labor  in  the  Penitentiary  for 
six  years. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 
In  Mexico  the  Republican  Government  of  Juarez 
has  for  months  kept  up  a  desultory  contest  with 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Maximilian.  Not- 
withstanding partial  and  isolated  successes,  and  the 
hopes  entertained  of  assistance,  either  direct  or  in- 
direct, from  the  United  StaL;;,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Imperialists  have  retained  the  de- 
cided advantage,  backed  up,  as  they  undoubtedly 
are,  by  the  assurances  of  support  from  the  Emperor 
of  France.  The  speedy  capture  of  Juarez  or  his 
flight  from  the  country  is  now  confidently  expect- 
ed. The  Emperor  Maximilian  has  issued  an  im- 
portant notice  to  his  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
k'  Religion,"  he  says,  "  is  a  matter  of  conscience  for 
each  individual,  and  the  less  the  State  meddles  with 
religious  questions  the  more  faithful  is  it  to  its  mis- 
sion. We  have  emancipated  the  Church  and  con- 
science, and  I  desire  to  secure  to  the  former  the  full 
enjoyment  of  her  legitimate  rights,  and  at  the  same 
time  entire  liberty  in  the  education  of  her  priests, 
according  to  her  own  rules,  without  any  state  in- 
terference ;  but  she  has  likewise  duties  which  she 
must  perform — such  as  religious  instruction,  a  duty 


in  which  the  clergy  of  the  country,  unfortunatelv, 
have  taken  little  or  no  part  hitherto.  Consequent- 
ly, in  your  projects  and  proposals  yon  will  adhere 
to  the  principle,  that  religious  instruction  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  shall  be  given  by 
the  priest  of  the  parish,  using  the  books  selected 
by  the  Government." 

In  Hayti  an  attempt  at  revolution  was  made  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May,  but  at  the  latest  dates  it  had 
been  nearly  suppressed.— The  Spanish  troops  have 
abandoned  the  Dominican  Republic,  on  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  island,  which  was  some  time  since 
formally  "  reannexed"  to  Spain. 

The  civil  war  which  has  been  raging  in  the  Re- 
public of  Salvador  has  come  to  an  end  by  the  defeat 
of  General  Cabanas. 

A  treaty  has  been  confirmed  between  Honduras 
and  the  United  States ;  the  main  provision  relates 
to  the  interoceanic  railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Honduras  agrees  that  the  right  of  transit 
shall  be  open  for  all  lawful  purposes  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
United  States  guarantee  to  protect  the  same  from 
interruption,  seizure,  and  confiscation  from  any 
quarter. 

War  has  been  declared  between  Paraguay  and 
the  Argentine  Republic.  Brazil  is  also  in  a  state 
of  war  with  Paraguay. 

EUROPE. 

The  Governments  of  France,  England,  Spain,  It- 
aly, and  the  Netherlands  have  formally  withdrawn 
the  recognition  of  belligerent  rights  accorded  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  with  them  the  restric- 
tions upon  our  men-of-war  in  their  ports.  —  The 
English  and  French  statesmen  and  press  urge  that 
leniency,  if  not  actual  pardon,  should  be  extended 
to  Jefferson  Davis  and  other  Southern  leaders. — A 
renewed  attempt  to  lay  a  telegraphic  cable  across 
the  Atlantic  is  about  to  be  made.  The  cable  is 
now  on  board  the  Great  Eastern,  which  will  be  es- 
corted by  two  British  war-steamers.  The  day  of 
sailing  is  fixed  for  the  10th  of  J uly. — From  France 
the  most  important  items  are  the  announcement 
that  the  Emperor  will  uphold  Maximilian  in  Mex- 
ico ;  and  a  quarrel  between  the  Emperor  and  Prince 
Napoleon,  growing  out  of  a  declaration  made  by  the 
latter  in  favor  of  the  "Monroe  doctrine." 


ftortj 

Thoughts  on  the  Future  Civil  Policy  of  America. 
By  John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.  The 
cardinal  idea  in  Professor  Draper's  philosophy  is 
that  the  universe  is  governed  by  fixed  and  immu- 
table Law.  Nations,  like  every  thing  else,  are 
subject  to  law;  they,  like  all  other  forms  of  life, 
are  transitory.  The  great  physical  law  governing 
all  organized  life,  whether  vegetable,  animal,  or 
human,  is  that  of  climate.  In  the  opening  chapter 
of  this  work  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  America,  and  by  consequence 
upon  its  political  institutions  and  national  life,  is 
considered;  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  per- 
sonal locomotion — the  inter-emigration  of  the  peo- 
ple of  different  sections  counteracting  in  a  meas- 
ure the  effects  of  climate — is  especially  necessary 
to  insure  the  stability  of  our  political  institutions. 
Passing  on,  in  Chapter  II.,  the  social  and  political 


effects  of  immigration  from  Europe  and  Asia  and 
between  the  States  are  considered,  in  the  light  of 
history  and  philosophy.  Chapter  III.  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  political  force  of  ideas ; 
the  impelling  power  being  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Mohammedanism,  the  resisting  power  by  that 
of  the  Jews;  the  conclusion  being  drawn  that  Man 
may  comprehend  Nature  and  subjugate  physical 
forces.  The  ecclesiastical  causes  of  European  op- 
position to  science  are  explained,  and  the  duty  of 
America  to  develop  and  protect  free  thought  is  en- 
forced. The  concluding  chapter  sets  forth  the  nat- 
ural course  of  national  development,  which  is  shown 
to  involve  a  continual  tendency  to  the  concentration 
of  power,  and  the  conferring  of  control  upon  intel- 
ligence. The  European  method  of  government 
through  morals,  and  the  American  mode  through 
the  intellect,  are  compared  and  illustrated  by  the 
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history  of  England  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
This  tendency  toward  concentration  of  power  is 
shown  to  be  the  legitimate  and  unavoidable  result 
of  democratic  institutions.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
salient  points  of  this  thoughtful  and  eloquent  work, 
which  forms  a  fitting  complement  to  the  author's 
masterly  "  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development 
of  Europe."  Science,  History,  and  Philosophy  are 
brought  into  requisition  to  elucidate  and  confirm 
the  principles  laid  down.  The  style  of  the  work  is 
worthy  of  the  thought  which  it  embodies ;  truths 
in  science,  facts  in  history,  speculations  in  philoso- 
phy, are  set  forth  in  sentences  instinct  with  life  and 
warm  with  poetic  feeling.  In  another  part  of  this 
Magazine  will  be  found  a  small  portion  of  the  chap- 
ter upon  the  Influence  of  Climate  upon  National  De- 
velopment. A  score  of  other  passages,  interesting 
in  themselves,  and  still  more  so  as  links  in  a  great 
chain  of  argument,  might  have  been  given.  Among 
these  are  those  relating  to  the  development  of  the 
civilization  of  Egypt  and  of  Asia,  the  contrasted 
history  of  Mohammedanism  and  of  the  Jews,  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  cultivation  and  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  and  sketches  of  scientific  discoveries 
and  useful  inventions.    (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

History  of  the  United  States  Cavalry.  By  Alrert 
G.  Bracket?,  Major  First  United  States  Cavalry, 
etc.  "The  cavalry  service  of  the  United  States," 
says  the  author,  "has  never  been  properly  appre- 
ciated." This  was  certainly  true  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  year  of  the  war.  In  December, 
18G1,  when  the  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac was  under  consideration,  the  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War,  considering  this  arm  of 
the  service  a  "very  expensive  one,"  asked  the  opin- 
ion of  various  Generals  in  regard  to  the  cavalry  force 
required  for  that  army  of  more  than  150,000  men, 
of  whom  less  than  15,000  were  cavalry.  Richard- 
son thought  that  a  large  number  could  not  be  used ; 
the  regular  cavalry  would  have  been  quite  sufficient ; 
they  were  wanted  merely  as  advanced  guards,  and 
to  carry  reports  and  messages,  llcintzelman  be- 
lieved that  one-half  the  number  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient.  Franklin  had  in  his  division  one 
regiment  of  cavalry,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  two-thirds  of  it ;  he  thought  2000  would  be  quite 
enough  for  the  whole  army.  M 'Dowel  1  thought 
six  regiments  would  be  enough  for  that  army :  and 
so  on.  llow  greatly  this  feeling  has  changed  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  toward  the  close  of  the  re- 
bellion our  mounted  force  had  become  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  nation  upon  earth.  Major  Brack- 
ett  has  done  a  good  service  in  preparing  this  com- 
prehensive history  of  our  cavalry  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  He  shows  that  in  every  period  of  our 
military  history  this  arm  has  done  good  service. 
One  sentence,  written  befoi'c  Sheridan's  name  had 
become  a  household  word,  reads  now  like  fulfilled 
prophecy.  "Our  cavalry  soldiers,"  he  says,  "are 
becoming  better  every  year,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  finishing  blows  to  the  rebellion  will  be 
dealt  by  them."  Apart  from  other  points  of  inter- 
est, this  work  has  a  special  value  as  giving  a  con- 
nected account  of  the  famous  '  raids''  which  so  se- 
verely crippled  the  Confederates  by  destroying  their 
supplies  and  cutting  off  their  communications. 
(Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  for  1864,  is 
— like  the  three  volumes  which  have  preceded  it — 
a  valuable  register  of  the  important  events  of  the 
year     It  presents  a  full  resume  of  the  progress  of 


the  Avar,  the  various  questions  of  policy  which  have 
come  up  for  discussion,  the  affairs  of  the  general 
Government  and  of  the  separate  States,  and  those 
of  foreign  countries,  besides  full  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  Art,  Science,  and  Discovery  in  all  parts 
j  of  the  world.    Many  of  the  articles  are  full  and  ex- 
j  haustive  treatises  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they 
j  relate.    The  work  is  edited  with  great  labor,  and 
J  with  commendable  impartiality.    It  is  indispensa- 
I  ble  as  a  work  of  reference.     (D.  Appleton  and 
Company.) 

The  Story  of  the  Great  March,  by  Brevet-Major 
1  George  Ward  Nichols.    The  Great  March  is, 
of  course,  that  of  Sherman  from  the  heart  of  Tcn- 
J  nessee,  through  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  to  the 
j  heart  of  North  Carolina.    The  history  of  our  war 
has  many  great  raids,  many  great  battles,  many 
[  great  campaigns ;  but  this  is  emphatically  the  great 
I  "march."    Not  only  is  it  our  great  march,  but  it  is 
j  the  world's  great  march.    No  army  ever  passed 
successfully  so  many  miles  through  a  hostile  coun- 
try.   Napoleon's  march  from  the  Niemen  to  Mos- 
cow and  back  was  longer,  but  it  ended  at  the  Bere- 
sina,  with  himself  almost  the  sole  survivor  of  his 
great  army.    Sherman's  march  ended  at  Raleigh 
only  because  there  was  no  enemy  to  call  him  fur- 
ther.   Thence  to  Washington  it  was  not  a  march, 
but  a  triumphal  progress.    The  story  of  this  march, 
written  day  by  day  in  the  diary  of  an  aid-de-camp 
of  the  great  commander,  is  wonderfully  vivid.  It 
is  not  a  mere  dry,  technical  detail  of  strategical 
[  operations,  orders,  and  dispatches  ;  but  a  living  and 
'  moving  picture  of  events,  and  of  the  men  who  made 
I  them  ;  from  the  General  in  command  down  to  the 
J  veriest  "  bummer"  outside  the  ranks.  On  the  other 
side,  we  have  a  few  planters  arrogant  in  defeat, 
their  wives  and  daughters  arrogant  and  bitter;  the 
"poor  whites" — mostly  women  or  old  men,  for  all 
of  this  class  who  could  cany  arms  had  been  dragged 
into  the  field — gazing  in  stupid  dismay  at  the  im- 
mense column  piercing  its  unstayed  way  past  their 
huts;  and  the  inevitable  negro,  who  hailed  in  it 
the  saviour  of  himself  and  his  children.  "The 
1  poor  whites,  "said  one  of  that  class,  "  aren't  allowed 
'  to  live  here  in  South  Carolina ;  the  rich  folks  allers 
charges  us  with  sellin'  things  to  the  niggers;  so 
they  won't  let  us  own  land,  but  drives  us  about 
from  place  to  place.    I  never  owned  a  foot  of  land 
in  all  my  life,  and  I  was  born  and  raised  in  this 
State.     They  hate  the  sight  of  us  poor  whites !" 
i  "And  yet,"  replied  the  Major,  "you  are  the  class 
that  are  now  furnishing  the  rank  and  tile  of  their 
t  armies.    How  absurd  that  is."     "  It  thought  be 
so,"  answered  the  man,  with  a  vacant,  listless  stare. 
;  The  chance  sketches  which  Major  Nichols  gives  of 
;  the  negroes  are  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who 
|  ai'e  studying  the  great  social  and  political  problem 
of  the  day.    They  seemed  to  him  far  more  alert, 
witty,  and  sensible  than  the  lower  class  of  the 
Avhites  M  ho  were  left  behind  on  the  abandoned  lands. 
Of  their  loyalty  and  simple  trust  in  their  deliverers 
there  can  now  be  no  doubt.    "The  faith,  earnest- 
ness, and  heroism  of  the  black  men,"  writes  Major 
Nichols,  "is  one  of  the  grandest  developments  of 
this  war.   When  I  think  of  the  universal  testimony 
i  of  our  escaped  soldiers,  who  enter  our  lines  every 
I  day,  that  in  hundreds  of  miles  which  they  traverse 
on  their  way  they  never  ask  the  poor  slave  in  vain 
for  help ;  that  the  poorest  negro  hides  and  shelters 
j  them,  and  shares  the  last  crumb  with  them — all 
this  impresses  me  with  a  weight  of  obligation  and 
a  love  for  them  that  stir  the  very  depth  of  my  soul." 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  among  the  children  of  the 
poor  whites  there  seemed  no  special  lack  of  intelli- 
gence. The  hard  life  of  the  adults  seems  to  have 
checked  their  development.  When  the  final  results 
of  the  war  come  to  be  summed  up,  it  will  be  found 
that  not  the  least  of  them  will  be  the  practical  en- 
franchisement of  the  "poor  whites"  of  the  South. 
Taken  all  in  all,  Ave  consider  this  the  most  valuable 
work  of  its  class  for  which  the  war  has  furnished 
occasion.    (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  grand  old  Irymn  0  Mother  dear,  Jerusalem! 
furnishes  the  theme  for  an  admirable  monograph 
by  William  C.  Prime.  It  commences  with  an  in- 
troduction setting  forth  the  dim  guessings  respect- 
ing the  future  life  which  prevailed  in  the  ante- 
Christian  world,  then  follow  passages  from  the 
Latin  Fathers  and  Hymnists,  containing  the  ore 
from  which  a  Scottish  clergyman,  David  Dickson, 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  wrought  out  the  hymn 
as  it  now  stands.  Foremost  among  these  is  the 
"Laus  Patria?  Ccelestis"  of  Bernard  de  Clugny, 
being  a  portion  of  his  long  poem  on  the  Contempt 
of  the  World.  The  similar  hymn  familiar  under 
different  versions,  from  its  first  line  "  Jerusalem  my 
happy  home,"  is  traced  back  still  further.  The 
first  known  appearance  of  a  part  of  it  in  print  was 
in  1093 ;  but  Dr.  Bonar  discovered  it  in  a  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  written  probably  a  century  be- 
fore, where  it  consists  of  twenty-six  stanzas,  and  is 
entitled  "A  Song  by  F.  B.  P.  to  the  Tune  of  Diana." 
Portions  of  this,  consisting  of  six  or  eight  stanzas, 
have  for  a  century  found  a  place  in  a  great  number 
of  collections  with  more  or  less  alteration,  generally 
for  the  worse.  To  those  who  prize  the  hymn  from 
these  extracts,  the  whole  of  F.  B.  P.'s  "Jerusalem 
my  happy  home,"  and  the  still  finer  "0  Mother 
dear,  Jerusalem,"  can  not  fail  to  be  most  welcome. 
(Published  by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.) 

The  Rebellion  Record,  edited  by  Frank  Moore. 
In  the  seventh  volume  the  Diary  of  Events  is 
brought  down  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  year  1863. 
The  collection  of  Documents  includes  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  official  reports  and  other  accredited 
papers,  which  form  the  essential  materials  from 
which  the  History  of  the  War  must  be  written. 
This  work,  of  great  worth  from  the  outset,  increases 
in  value  as  the  documents  which  form  its  substan- 
tial part  become  more  and  more  accessible.  These 
are  collected  with  great  care  and  accurately  printed, 
often  with  the  revisal  of  the  authors.  The  Index, 
indispensable  to  a  work  of  this  kind,  is  so  full  and 
well  arranged  that  any  document  or  report  may  be 
easily  found.  The  work  is  in  every  way  admirably 
executed.    (Published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand.) 

As  a  contemporary  history  of  the  war,  and  of  the 
country  in  war  times,  Harper's  Weehhj  deservedly 
claims  a  high  place.  Its  strictly  editorial  columns 
furnish  thoughtful  essays  upon  the  subjects  which 
come  up  for  discussion  from  week  to  week,  and  the 
news  columns  give  a  connected  summary  of  all  trans- 
actions of  interest.  Moreover,  almost  every  scene 
made  memorable  by  great  events  is  pictorially  rep- 
resented from  photographs  or  drawings  made  on  the 
spot.  The  collection  of  portraits,  numbering  many 
hundreds,  represent  a  great  proportion  of  the  men 
whose  deeds  have  made  them  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  time.  Each  volume,  as  bound,  contains  the 
numbers  for  a  year.  These  volumes,  of  which 
eight  are  completed,  are  rapidly  finding  their  way, 
as  permanent  documents,  into  public  schools  and 
public  and  private  libraries.   (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry  and  of  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  by  Gerardus 


Beekman  Docharty,  embodies  in  a  compact  form 
the  substance  of  the  author's  instructions  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  New  York  Free  Acad- 
emy, where  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book. 
While  it  does  not  pretend  to  point  out  a  royal  road 
through  the  mysteries  of  the  high  and  abstruse 
sciences  of  which  it  treats,  it  aims  with  marked  suc- 
cess to  render  the  path  of  the  student  as  smooth  and 
easy  as  the  nature  of  the  subjects  will  admit.  (Har- 
per and  Brothers.) 

A  Treatise  on  A  stronomy,  by  Eli  as  Loomis,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in 
Yale  College,  is  specially  designed  as  a  text-book 
for  colleges  and  academies.  It  treats  more  at  length 
than  is  usual  in  this  class  of  books  upon  such  sub- 
jects as  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  the  condition  of 
the  moon's  surface,  the  phenomena  of  eclipses,  the 
law  of  tides,  and  the  constitution  of  comets.  A 
popular  interest  is  thus  given  to  it  without  at  all 
impairing  its  strict  scientific  accuracy.  The  work 
will  thus  be  found  not  only  useful  but  interesting 
to  those  who,  having  gone  through  the  forms  of  edu- 
cation in  or  out  of  college,  wish  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  science  of 
astronomy.    (Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Martell's  New  York  Central  Park  gives  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  this  pride  of  the  metropolis  as  it 
would  appear  to  the  eye  of  a  person  who  could  sur- 
vey its  whole  extent  from  a  balloon.  Its  scale  is  so 
large  that  every  road  and  avenue,  every  drive  and 
walk  is  clearly  recognizable;  while  it  gives,  what 
no  mere  map  can  even  attempt,  a  fair  idea  of  the 
natural  scenery  of  the  Park,  and  even  of  the  bridges, 
viaducts,  and  other  artificial  structures  which  form 
its  distinguishing  ornaments.  The  picture  will  be 
acceptable  not  only  to  the  citizen  of  the  metropolis, 
but  to  all  who  wish  to  appreciate  one  of  the  most 
notable  public  works  of  any  age  or  country. 

Timbifs  Solar  Time-piece  is  a  successful  endeavor 
to  combine  important  geographical  and  astronom- 
ical uses  with  the  function  common  to  all  clocks 
of  pointing  out  the  time  of  day  at  any  particular 
spot  for  which  it  may  be  set.  A  map  of  the  world 
drawn  upon  a  flat  projection  necessarily  gives  a 
distorted  idea  of  the  actual  configuration  of  our 
earth,  of  the  relation  of  the  different  hemispheres, 
and  of  the  relative  size  of  the  regions  near  the  equa- 
tor and  the  poles.  This  can  only  be  shown  by  an 
artificial  globe.  In  this  time-piece  an  ordinary  dial 
shows  the  hour  of  day  or  night  ;  but  joined  to  this 
is  a  six-inch  globe,  revolving  from  west  to  east  once 
in  twenty-four  hours,  precisely  as  the  earth  does. 
As  on  the  earth  it  is  noon  at  any  place  where  the 
sun  is  directly  overhead,  so  it  is  noon  at  every  place 
on  the  globe  which  lies  on  a  meridian  directly  un- 
der the  index,  and  by  counting  the  meridians  from 
this,  east  and  west,  the  precise  time  of  any  place 
can  be  ascertained.  This  clock  thus  shows  not  only 
the  time,  but  also  how  time,  as  measured  by  the 
revolution  of  the  earth,  is  made.  It  therefore  comes 
fairly  within  the  category  of  literary  as  well  as  of 
mechanical  works  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  educa- 
tion.   (Li  E.  Whiting.) 

A  Smaller  History  of  Rome,  by  William  Smith, 
LL.D.  Within  a  very  brief  compass  the  leading 
events  in  Roman  History,  as  developed  by  modern 
research,  are  clearly  stated,  and  a  fair  idea  is  given 
of  the  manners,  customs,  and  culture  of  the  people. 
The  work  is  especially  designed  as  a  text-book  in 
schools,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted.  The 
scholar  who  wishes  to  learn  more,  will  need  to  un- 
learn nothing  which  he  has  been  taught  in  this  lit- 
tle History.    (Harper  and  Brothers.) 


fast}  CJjair. 


THE  Easy  Chair  recently  learned  from  the  gal- 
lant and  conclusive  defense  of  this  Magazine 
and  its  companion,  Harper's  Weekly,  made  by  its 
faithful  friend  the  Brooklyn  Times,  that  our  quiet 
and  venerable  Maga  had  been  vehemently  attacked. 
The  attack  was  reprinted  in  full,  that  the  complete- 
ness of  the  rejoinder  might  be  evident,  and  certainly 
more  amusing  light  reading  than  the  criticism  in 
question  the  summer  is  not  likely  to  produce. 

The  genial  author  remarks  in  a  kindly  strain  that 
when  the  war  began  certain  gentlemen  changed 
their  whole  natures.  They  became  "bitter,  exas- 
perating, and  sectional  beyond  measure. "  There 
were,  indeed,  base  people,  he  says,  who  said  the 
gentlemen  in  question  were  selfish.  But  no,  cries 
the  generous  critic,  we  do  not  believe  a  word  of  this 
selfishness.  Far  from  it.  I  think,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  were  merely  "  wild  beasts  for  the  time  be- 
ing," and  that  they  employ  and  do  now  employ  in  a 
certain  magazine  which  the}'  publish  gentlemen  in 
whose  skillful  hands  "facts  even  are  so  embellished 
and  tortured  and  distorted  that  they  are  generally 
made  to  lie."  lie  then  proceeds  to  expostulate 
with  these  savage  natures  of  which  he  has  spoken, 
and  to  inform  them  what  "humanity  and  common 
decency'1  demand;  although  why  decency  and  hu- 
manity should  be  commended  to  wild  beasts  for  the 
time  being  the  judicious  author  does  not  suggest. 

If  the  polite  reader  will  turn  over  his  bound  vol- 
umes or  loose  numbers  of  this  identical  Magazine, 
now  in  his  hands,  would  it  occur  to  him  that  this  is 
the  bitterand  exasperating  and  sectional  publication 
which  is  the  melancholy  proof  that  civil  war  has 
turned  its  proprietors  into  wild  beasts?  But  if  the 
same  polite  reader  were  informed  that  the  mild  ex- 
horter  of  wild  beasts  to  humanity  and  common  de- 
cency is  the  most  unscrupulous  defender  of  that 
"sum  of  human  villainies,"  the  late  system  of  hu- 
man slavery  in  this  country,  and  that  this  denouncer 
of  sectionalism  was  a  scarcely-veiled  apologist  of  the 
rebellion,  and  the  most  servile  lackey  and  pander 
of  the  late  slaveholding  interest,  he  will  probably 
share  the  amusement  experienced  by  the  Easy  Chair 
upon  reading  these  candid  criticisms  and  religious 
exhortations. 

It  has  happened  that  slavery  has  sometimes  been 
mentioned  in  these  pages  with  the  indignation  com- 
mon to  all  generous  minds  in  the  world  when  con- 
templating its  infamies.  It  has  also  chanced  that 
the  cruel  tortures,  transcending  belief,  to  which  help- 
less and  unfortunate  fellow-citizens  of  ours  were 
subjected  by  ruthless  rebels,  \\a\fi  been  alluded  to 
between  these  covers  without  approbation.  This  is 
the  offense  which  is  "bitter,  exasperating,  and  sec- 
tional beyond  measure."  This  is  "mean."  This 
is  what  "humanity  and  common  decency"  require 
should  be  stopped.  This  "  keeps  up  feuds."  This 
is  to  be  a  "  common  nuisance."  This  shows  those 
under  whose  auspices  it  is  done  to  be,  not  "  selfish," 
but  "  wild  beasts  for  the  time  being."  This  proves 
that  there  ought  to  be  "a  great  national  Monthly, 
fair,  just,  equal,  nationalizing,  not  sectionalizing." 

We  trust,  meanwhile,  that  our  own  Monthly  will 
not  be  found  entirely  unworthy  to  be  called  Nation- 
al. If  to  go  wherever  in  the  country  a  mail  goes — 
to  be  read  wherever  in  the  country  there  are  read- 
ers— if  to  consult,  and  as  experience  proves  not 
altogether  unskillfully,  the  various  tastes  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people — if  to  respect  all 
religious  and  political  opinions,  and  to  condemn  with 


uncompromising  hostility  the  sectional  and  revolt- 
ing inhumanity  of  slavery,  and  every  cruelty  that 
springs  from  it — if  to  withstand,  fairly  and  soberly, 
the  spirit  of  caste  every  where  in  American  society, 
and  to  appeal  to  the  most  purely  national  and  patri- 
otic instincts  of  all  our  fellow  -  countrymen — are 
some  characteristics  of  a  truly  national  magazine, 
we  indulge  the  pleasing  conviction  that,  although 
"wild  beasts  for  the  time  being,"  we  are  not  alto- 
gether destitute  of  "humanity  and  decenc}',"  and 
may  fairly  claim  not  to  be  injuriously  "  sectional." 

Indeed  the  late  technical  significance  of  those 
words,  "sectional''  and  "national,"  has  passed 
away  in  this  country  forever.  It  is  painful,  but 
true,  that  obsequiousness  to  the  leaders  of  the  late 
rebellion — the  only  party  w  hich  constantly  threat- 
ened and  finally  attempted  to  destroy  the  Union — 
was  for  many  years  called  "  national."  To  expose 
the  national  danger  of  slavery  was  by  the  same 
spirit  decried  as  "sectional."  It  is  hard  for  those 
who  have  long  used  that  wretched  shibboleth  to 
learn  a  pure  speech.  But  they  need  not  despair. 
Even  they  will  learn  not  to  dread  the  crack  of  a 
driver's  whip  if  in  some  brave  moment  they  should 
venture  to  whisper  that  their  souls  are  their  own. 
Even  they  will  learn  that  the  masters  of  American 
destiny  are  not  a  special  class  in  a  certain  section, 
but  the  American  people  every  where  in  the  land. 

This  Magazine  is  penetrating,  as  fast  as  the  mails 
are  restored,  to  its  old  haunts  in  the  Southern  part 
of  the  country.  It  brings  with  it  a  feeling  of  fra- 
ternity, not  of  sycophancy.  It  offers  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  not  of  servility.  Its  primary 
object  is  to  amuse  and  instruct,  not  to  discuss.  But 
it  speaks  without  a  muzzle,  as  friend  to  friend.  It 
seats  itself  at  tbe  fireside  and  by  the  evening  lamp. 
It  tells  its  stoi  l  .s  of  remote  travel  and  wide  adven- 
ture— its  tales  of  love  and  humor  and  sorrow.  It 
offers  its  little  essays  upon  manners  and  morals; 
its  sketches  of  character ;  its  rhymes,  and  its  plain 
and  pleasant  Bcioutific  talks.  It  keeps  faithfully 
its  history  of  current  events — the  value  of  which  is 
already  proved.  It  discourses  of  the  last  new  books 
as  their  merits  seem  to  it  to  justify.  It  tills  its 
Drawer  with  good  things,  and  its  Easy  Chair  gos- 
sips harmlessly  of  the  times.  And  little  suspecting, 
until  its  affable  critic  announced,  that  it  was  a  wild 
beast  for  the  time  being,  it  goes  forth  upon  its 
monthly  journey  through  the  country  with  the 
words  of  the  poet  in  its  heart : 

u  Therefore  I  hope,  as  no  unwelcome  guest, 

At  your  warm  fireside,  when  the  lamps  are  lighted, 
To  have  my  place  reserved  among  the  rest, 
Nor  stand  as  one  unsought  aud  uniuvitcd." 


Tin:  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  as  never  be- 
fore. It  -was  a  solemn  and  most  joyful  Thanksgiv- 
ing. There  was  universal  hilarity,  and  the  elo- 
quence was  truer  and  nobler  than  for  many  a  year, 
or,  indeed,  than  ever  in  our  history.  In  all  our 
praise  of  our  country  and  its  institutions  hither- 
to there  has  been  a  constraint  and  a  condition. 
The  orator  may  have  forborne  to  say  it,  but  every 
intelligent  hearer  understood  it.  Even  when  the 
congratulation  has  been  unstinted  it  was  received 
rather  as  a  prophecy  of  a  possibility,  as  a  hope, 
as  what  ought  to  be,  as  what  would  be  at  some 
time  and  in  some  way,  but  when  or  how  nobody 
was  w  ise  enough  to  be  sure.  The  great  experi- 
ment was  trying — it  was  not  yet  complete.    "  I 
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shall  bring  my  history  down  to  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution,"  said  Mr.  Bancroft,  several  years 
ago.  "  It  can  not  be  brought  further,  because  all 
since  that  date  is  experimental." 

Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
tremendous  struggle  which  was  to  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  experiment  of  our  system, 
so  accomplished  a  political  scholar  as  Edward  Ev- 
erett delivered  an  oration  in  Boston — on  the  4th  of 
July,  18G0 — which  he  called  "Success  of  our  Ee- 
public,"  and  in  which  he  sought  to  demonstrate 
that  the  great  experiment  had  succeeded.  How 
premature  the  demonstration  was,  was  shown  be- 
fore six  months  from  that  day  had  passed.  Indeed 
the  course  of  his  argument — a  reasoning  from  the 
rapidity  and  security  of  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  expansion  and  cultivation  of  the  fine 
and  useful  arts,  and  of  literature  and  the  means  of 
education  ;  from  the  existence  of  an  honest  judicia- 
ry and  of  comparatively  honest  legislation,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  from  our  vast 
and  universal  prosperity — all  led  to  that  self-de- 
ception which  was  our  mortal  peril,  and  which, 
even  while  the  orator  was  rounding  his  resonant 
peroration,  was  blinding  our  eyes  to  the  black  gulf 
that  yawned  before  us. 

This  oration  of  Mr.  Everett's,  of  course,  is  to  be 
judged,  like  ail  he  said  during  the  cloudy  years  be- 
fore the  war,  as  an  effort  to  direct  the  thoughts  of' 
his  countrymen  to  all  their  splendid  opportunities, 
that  the  consciousness  of  their  advantages  might 
persuade  them  to  pause  before  they  risked  their 
peace  for  any  reason  whatever.  It  wras  present- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  reply  to  British  criticism  upon 
American  institutions,  that  its  force  might  be  height- 
ened by  making  it  an  appeal  to  pride,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, that  it  might  help  to  stay  the  gratification  of  a 
purpose  which  foreign  hate  was  scornfully  waiting 
to  see  gratified. 

Yet  fifty-eight  years  before  the  orator  spoke, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  sitting,  not  a  dozen  miles 
distant,  upon  the  porch  of  Josiah  Quincy,  in  Brain- 
tree,  had  declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  Union 
could  hardly  endure  more  than  thirty  years.  Judge 
Marshall  told  Miss  Martineau,  thirty-five  years 
later,  that  he  was  "  in  despair"  of  the  Union.  Mr. 
Madison  said  that  his  only  hope  for  the  country  lay 
in  the  "Colonization  Society."  General  Jackson, 
who  was  a  soldier  and  not  a  statesman,  foresaw  the 
contest.  Daniel  Webster  was  demoralized  by  the 
fear  of  it.  Henry  Clay  believed  it  could  be  avert- 
ed only  by  incessant  compromise — a  system  which 
could  not  be  eternal ;  and  Edward  Everett  himself, 
thirty  years  ago,  spoke  of  the  struggle  as  inevita- 
ble, and  set  himself  to  postpone  the  day,  and  to  try 
what  resource  or  escape  there  might  be  in  time. 

It  was  an  experiment.  Yet  year  after  year,  when 
the  glad  day  returned,  consecrated  by  the  most  pre- 
cious memories  and  the  holiest  hopes,  the  bells  rang, 
the  cannon  roared,  the  flags  flew  upon  the  breeze, 
the  sublime  Declaration  was  read,  the  orators  de- 
claimed, and  some  of  them,  like  the  fiery  and  brill- 
iant Rufus  Choate,  charming  the  car  and  mind  with 
marvelous  scholarly  rhetoric,  branded  the  confes- 
sion of  the  national  political  faith,  while  yet  its 
music  rang  upon  the  air,  as  "a  glittering  generali- 
ty"— "the  passionate  manifesto  of  a  revolutionary 
wqafc"  Could  the  experiment  be  a  success,  if  the 
public  situation  required  that  its  very  cardinal  con- 
dition be  derided  amidst  the  thundering  applause  of 
what  was  called  Conservatism  ?  Mr.  Everett,  was 
our  Republic  a  success  if  it  were  a  proof  of  sound, 


sober,  conservative  wisdom  to  sneer  at  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  ?  Was  there  no  fear  that  the 
prosperity  might  be  a  delusion,  a  mirage  ?  Was  it 
not  five  years  too  soon  to  cry  victory  ? 

No  man  would  concede  it  so  heartily  as  the  ora- 
tor were  he  living  to-day.  Doubtless,  were  his 
tongue  not  forever  silent,  it  would  have  spoken  on 
the  great  anniversary  the  jubilant  confidence  of  his 
country,  that  now,  indeed,  our  Republic  is  a  success. 
For  now  we  have  been  tried  as  no  government  ever 
was,  and  have  triumphed  so  utterly  that  there  is  no 
government  in  the  world  so  secure  and  so  strong. 
The  presumption  has  been  always  against  us  hither- 
to. We  have  been  warned  that  we  were  never 
tried.  We  have  been  told  that  peace  and  Indian 
troubles  and  Mexican  skirmishes  were  no  tests. 
Wait  for  a  stern  proof.  Wait  for  a  great  war,  and 
you  will  shrivel  and  collapse,  and  a  truly  11  strong" 
government  will  be  found  essential. 

The  war  has  come.    It  has  been  fought.  The 
country  has  quivered  and  strained  with  it  to  the 
centre.    Those  who  attacked  the  Government  had 
already  by  their  conduct  of  it  alienated  the  sympa- 
thy of  all  but  those  who  knew  that  an  un-American 
spirit  had  made  the  American  name  repulsive.  For 
four  years  the  war  thundered  and  shook  the  coun- 
try and  the  world,  until  the  original  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  became  once  more 
the  national  inspiration,  and  then,  by  a  sublime  co- 
incidence, on  the  very  day  of  the  festival  itself,  on 
the  4th  of  July  two  years  ago,  the  tide  turned,  and 
from  that  day  with  overpowering  and  universal 
success  the  cause  swept  on  to  complete  victory. 
The  experiment  is  ended.    Our  republic  is  a  suc- 
cess.   The  prophetic  vision  of  old  John  Adams, 
whom  Jefferson  called  "  the  Colossus  of  Independ- 
ence," is  fulfilled.    Now  we  can  listen  with  un- 
!  doubting  hearts  to  Everett's  exhortation,  in  speak- 
J  ing  of  the  Declaration  :  "  Nor  let  us  fear  that  its 
|  force  is  exhausted,  for  its  principles  are  as  broad  as 
!  humanitv,  as  eternal  as  truth."    It  was  that  confi- 
dence  which  gave  such  religious  enthusiasm,  such 
deep  and  sober  joy  to  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
I  of  July,  18G5. 


It  is  the  fashion  to  abuse  the  Legislature  of  the 
'  Empire  State,  and  no  wise  man  will  undertake  to 
j  defend  it  wholly  nor  to  deny  that  the  unrecognized 
j  Third  House  is  quite  as  influential  and  effective  in 
j  legislation  as  either  of  the  legitimate  two.  Indeed 
j  whoever  was  at  the  famous  Chicago  Convention  of 
I  1860,  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  blessed 
memory,  will  remember  that  a  son  of  New  York 
lost  his  nomination  there  greatly  from  the  feeling 
of  members  from  all  parts  of  the  country  repre- 
sented, that  his  election — by  no  fault  or  wish  of  his 
own — would  tranfer  Albany  to  Washington ;  and 
unsavory  as  was  the  fame  of  the  latter  city  that  of 
the  former  was  worse. 

Yet  Albany  is,  notwithstanding,  the  source  of 
many  blessings.    And  eminent  among  them  is  the 
'  resolution  that  the  city  of  New  York  shall  be  drained. 
The  city  of  New  York,  indeed,  is  totally  incapable 
of  self-government.    It  is  a  huge,  helpless  fellow, 
j  who  has  plenty  of  money  which  is  constantly  stolen 
'  from  his  pockets,  and  who  can  neither  keep  himself 
j  clean  nor  in  proper  health.    In  fact  New  York  is  a 
!  nuisance  which  for  the  common  welfare  must  be 
|  constantly  abated.    The  State  has  given  it  a  noble 
park  in  which  to  breathe  the  fresh  air.    It  has  given 
it  a  robust  and  mannerly  body  of  policemen  to  keep 
it  in  order.    It  has  given  it  a  system  by  which  to 
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extinguish  fires  without  increasing  an  incendiary 
population.  And  now  it  lias  given  orders  to  have 
it  thoroughly  and  decently  drained.  The  board  of 
management  has  ample  and  absolute  powers,  and  it 
will  healthfully  purge  us  in  spite  of  ourselves. 

At  present  the  situation  of  the  city,  on  a  narrow 
island  gently  declining  on  both  sides  to  a  broad 
river,  has  favored  its  drainage  without  special  care. 
But  the  enormous  discharge  of  filth  poisons  the 
river-side,  and  the  slips  are  fast  choking.  Why 
should  not  our  sewage,  or  the  city  waste,  increase 
our  revenues  instead  of  our  death  lists?  That  is 
the  practical  question.  We  want  not  only  to  be  rid 
of  the  waste,  but  benefited  by  it. 

There  is  much  attention  necessarily  paid  to  such 
subjects  in  the  cities  of  the  overcrowded  island  of 
Great  Britain.  Yet  in  England  a  recent  official  re- 
port says,  that  a  bad  system  of  sewerage  has  already 
ruined  more  than  a  hundred  rivers.  The  stench  is 
baneful  to  human  life  upon  the  shores,  and  fish  die 
in  the  stream.  The  waste  of  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  people,  with  the  refuse  of  factories  and 
gas-works  and  the  pumpings  of  collieries,  pours  into 
the  Tame  before  it  reaches  Birmingham,  and  the 
mortality  of  that  place,  in  which  fever  always  pre- 
vails, is  greater  than  that  of  London.  At  Manches- 
ter the  Medlock  is  covered  with  a  black  scum  on 
which  birds  walk.  The  Clyde  is  not  less  nauseous. 
It  appears  also,  as  an  article  in  the  Evening  Post  of 
New  York  states,  that  eight  hundred  thousand  of  the 
people  of  London  drink  water  which  has  already  re- 
ceived the  sewage  of  fifty  towns.  Below  Exbridge, 
on  the  river  Exe,  the  farmers  will  not  suffer  their 
cattle  to  drink  the  water.  So  with  the  Calder  and 
other  streams,  and  the  town  of  Banbiuy,  was  en- 
joined from  fouling  the  river.  Of  course  the  river 
beds  are  constantly  filling  up  and  interfering  with 
the  drainage.  The  Thames  at  Oxford,  ';  silted  up 
six  feet,"  and  many  of  the  flat  districts  are  "in  a 
sodden  and  water-logged  condition."  In  Lanca- 
shire there  are  rivers  raised  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
above  their  old  level. 

Enormous  sums  have  been  and  are  now  spent  in 
England  to  improve  the  sewerage  and  to  purify  the 
rivers.  London  alone  has  spent  thirty  millions  of 
dollars.  Other  cities  have  followed  in  their  degree. 
But  all  these  efforts  are  directed  to  the  escape — not 
to  the  utilization  of  the  sewage  or  waste.  The  truth 
is  that  this  filth  is  riches.  These  horrid  sights  and 
smells  belong  to  the  realm  of  fairy.  We  suffer  from 
them  because  wre  are  not  fine-eared  and  fine-nosed 
and  fine-minded  enough.  The  most  ravishing  Prin- 
ces and  the  most  dazzling  Princesses  were  constant- 
ly enchanted  into  monsters.  A  child  well  fed  upon 
fairy  lore  will  look  wistfully  upon  every  ill-favored 
cur  he  passes,  secretly  wondering  what  golden-haired 
beauty  is  imprisoned  in  that  vile  form. 

Now  Science  is  the  kindly  magician  who  touches 
our  eves  with  true  vision.  Science  reveals  to  us 
that  this  fetid,  noisome  mass,  which  poisons  the 
air  and  slays  the  people,  is  really  a  means  of  en- 
riching the  soil  and  feeding  the  population.  In- 
stead of  suffering  the  waste  to  be  wasted  Science 
shows  us  how  it  may  be  used.  A  Western  farmer 
upon  a  rich  prairie  soil  thought  he  was  very  fortu- 
nate because  a  stream  ran  through  his  ground,  over 
which  he  built  his  barn,  and  into  which  ho  threw 
all  his  manure.  The  shrewd  fellow  was  throwing 
gold  into  the  river.  The  English  town  of  Croydon 
was  forbidden  to  throw  its  manure  into  the  river. 
So  it  utilized  it ;  and  the  land'  that  was  leased  be- 
fore the  sewage  was  put  upon  it  for  two  pounds  an 


acre  is  now  leased  for  four,  and  the  farmers  who  use 
the  sewage  cut  four  crops  of  grass  every  year.  What 
Croydon  has  done  New  York  can  do.  As  the  Post 
truly  says:  "A  city  like  New  York  might,  if  its 
affairs  were  wisely  managed,  make  a  handsome 
annual  income  from  the  sewage  and  the  sweepings 
of  the  streets,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  enrich 
the  surrounding  country." 

We  are  about  to  have  a  system  of  thorough  drain- 
age. Shall  we  not  also  make  the  drainage  pay  for 
the  trouble  it  gives  us  ? 


The  Roman  Emperor  who  made  his  horse  a  con- 
sul is  outdone  by  the  French  Count  whose  horse 
has  won  the  Derby  race  in  England.  The  excite- 
ment in  both  countries  seems  to  have  been  inde- 
scribable, and  incredible  to  any  but  a  horse-racing 
nation.  The  biographies  of  the  illustrious  Count 
and  of  his  horse  were  published  in  all  the  papers. 
He  (the  Count,  bien  entendii)  dined  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  At  the  great  races  in  Paris  at  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Algiers,  divided  the  applause  of 
the  enthusiastic  Frenchmen  with  Gladiateur,  the 
illustrious  horse.  The  Emperor  took  the  hand  of 
the  illustrious  Count  and  said,  "You  have  render- 
ed the  country  a  service."  The  Gladiateur  galop 
is  already  published  in  Paris.  The  mouchoir,  or 
Gladiator  pocket-handkerchief,  representing  the  il- 
lustrious horse  in  his  triumphant  run,  is  also  for 
sale,  "and  one  can  conceive," says  a  correspondent 
in  Paris,  "that  for  the  moment  Napoleon  has  his 
kingdom  all  the  firmer  for  that  horse." 

The  poets  are  not  behind.  Some  spiteful  Brit- 
on, who  can  not  conceal  his  chagrin  in  his  sarcasm, 
writes  in  Bell's  Life  this  song: 

THE  GALLIC  COCK: 

A  FRENCH  POEM  OF  VICTORY — WATERLOO  WIPED  OFT. 

Cockadoodledo,  Jean! 

Ha !  mon  Bull  cheri 
Ciel !  je  ne  moque  pas  mal 

Des  Anglais  sans  esprit. 
Vanquished  on  your  proper  ground, 

N'est-ce  pas,  mon  chou? 
Cockadoodledo,  Jean, 

Cockadoodledo! 

Que  je  suis  content,  Jean! 

Ileureux  dans  cette  chance, 
Vive  le  Gladiateur,  Jean, 

Vive  toujours  La  France  I 
Enfin  she  avenge  herself, 

Ce  sacre  Vaterloo! 
Cockadoodledo,  Jean, 

Cockadoodledo! 

It  must  be  doubly  exasperating  to  the  genuine 
John  Bull,  who  holds  with  the  same  unswerving 
faith  to  the  British  Constitution,  the  British  Church, 
and  the  British  turf,  to  see  and  hear  in  the  Bois  dc 
Boulogne  the  lively  Frenchmen  driving  about — not 
in  manly  trotting-wagons,  but  in  miserable  effem- 
inate wicker  pony-phaetons,  and  sparkling  with  de- 
light over  the  national  horse-victory.  To  be  beat- 
en at  the  Derby  by  a  horse  bred  among  people  who 
point  their  toes  outward  when  they  ride  must  be  as 
severe  and  searching  a  discipline  as  Britannia  has 
ever  encountered. 

However,  she  can  console  herself  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  she  has  taught  the  world  the  noble  atffof 
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horse-racing.  That  some  pupil  may  sometime  sur- 
pass her  is  nothing.  Doubtless  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
rode  better  than  Pagliano,  the  famous  equestrian 
of  that  day  at  Vienna.    Yet  it  was  Pagliano  who 
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taught  him.  "  And  he  was  such  a  poet  in  the  art," 
says  Sir  Philip,  "  that  if  I  had  not  been  a  man  he 
would  have  persuaded  me  to  be  a  horse."  So  as 
Britannia  surveys  the  Count  Lagrange,  and  contem- 
plates his  breeding  establishment  at  Dangu,  his  no- 
ble residence,  his  six  hundred  acres  of  fertile  land 
of  picturesque  exposure,  shielded  from  the  north 
winds  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and,  without 
wincing,  beholds  his  five  stallions,  his  forty  brood 
mares,  his  thirty-six  yearlings,  and  thirty  foals  of 
the  present  year,  in  addition  to  about  sixty  horses 
in  training  at  Royal-Lieu,  near  Compicgne,  and  at 
Newmarket,  let  her  remember  that  even  the  tri- 
umph of  Gladiateur  is,  in  some  sort,  her  own,  that 
he  was  remotely  ancestored  in  Britain,  and  that 
Arry  Grimshaw,  a  true  Briton,  rode  him  to  vic- 
tory. 


But  while  in  the  amicable  tournament  of  the 
turf  France  is  the  victor  over  England,  there  is  a 
spectacle  in  preparation  of  the  combined  French 
and  English  iron-clad  fleets.  The  English  iron- 
clads are  to  make  a  friendly  cruise  along  the  coasts 
of  France ;  the  French  along  the  English  ;  and  then 
in  some  bay  of  peaceful  English  water  the  ships  are 
to  unite  in  aquatic  evolutions  for  the  delight  of  En- 
gland and  France,  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  and — 
says  a  foolish  rumor — to  show  the  United  States  an 
enormous  rod  in  pickle  for  bad  boys. 

It  will  be  a  very  pretty  sight,  but  it  will  have  no 
such  moral  as  is  suggested.  The  combined  iron- 
clad fleets  of  England  and  France  will  be  a  line  ma- 
rine spectacle,  but  it  will  not  frighten  the  United 
States.  Why  should  it?  What  have  they  to  be 
frightened  about?  They  are  the  least  belligerent 
and  the  least  to  be  bullied  of  any  of  the  great  na- 
tions— "the  most  formidable  and  the  least  to  be 
feared,"  as  Mr.  Beecher  said. 

Every  sensible  man  understands  the  amity  which 
now  exists  between  England  and  France.  It  is  a 
valuable  alliance  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  but 
it  is  idle  to  imagine  that  it  has  an}-  influence  upon 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  No  honest  American 
wishes  to  see  it  broken  or  believes  that  it  easily 
will  be.  England  and  France  combined  would  not 
seriously  wish  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States, 
and  certainly  the  United  States  would  not  fear  the 
contest. 

But  why  can  not  the  fleets  meet  and  mingle  with- 
out such  insinuations?  Every  great  nation  in  the 
world  is  at  this  moment  under  bonds  to  keep  the 
peace.  They  are  of  various  kinds,  but  they  are 
very  stringent.  In  every  such  nation  the  internal 
questions  are  much  more  pressing  and  formidable 
than  the  external,  and  with  every  year  the  policy 
that  in  the  dark  ages  was  practicable  of  uniting  do- 
mestic parties  against  a  foreign  foe  becomes  more 
and  more  impossible.  The  devices  that  delude  ig- 
norance are  not  sufficient  for  intelligence. 

Let  the  fleets  sail,  then,  and  enjoy  themselves  all 
they  can.  Let  Jean  Crapeau  do  his  best.  And  let 
honest  John  Bull  and  his  wife  and  family  repair  to 
the  shores  of  Albion  and  behold  and  rejoice.  We 
too  will  look  on  with  interest  and  pleasure,  and 
willingly  show  them  both  how  to  build  better  ships. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  day  is 
one  which  in  itself  is  very  private  and  very  unim- 
portant except  to  two  very  private  persons,  and 
that  is  the  recent  marriage,  in  London,  of  Baron 
Ferdinand  do  Rothschild  and  his  cousin  Miss  Eve- 
lina. The  Rothschilds  are,  historicallv,  the  de- 
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scendants  and  representatives  of  Isaac  of  York  and 
of  Shylock — not  that  they  are  in  the  least  to  be 
personally  compared  with  those  representative  cre- 
ations of  fiction,  nor  that  the  mild  bridegroom  of 
to-day  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  mortgages  upon 
the  breasts  of  his  customers.  What  we  mean  h 
only  that  their  present  position  in  the  civilized 
world  shows  the  different  consideration  accorded  to 
the  Hebrew  banker  in  the  Europe  of  the  nineteentli 
century  compared  with  that  which  the  same  per- 
sonage enjoyed  five  and  six  centuries  ago. 

The  fond  reader  of  Ivanhoe  has  not  forgotten 
how  the  proud  nobility  of  England  wrenched  the 
teeth  from  Isaac's  jaws,  to  persuade  him  to  reveal 
|  where  his  money-bags  were  hidden,  and  how  the 
hapless  banker  was  more  willing  to  surrend  r  his 
teeth  than  his  treasure.  The  vaults  of  York  Castle 
were  his  home  when  he  was  not  cowering  in  his  ob- 
scure house.  He  belonged  to  a  race  utterly  con- 
temned and  outraged — to  a  people  who  had  no  rights 
which  Christians  were  bound  to  respect.  "  A  Jew 
dog"  was  the  gracious  epithet  by  which  he  was 
known.  And,  indeed,  the  tragedy  in  the  case  of 
Shylock  was  something  that  the  wise  young  judge 
did  not  suspect  nor  regard.  It  was  not  his  thirsting 
for  the  heart's-blood  of  a  Christian.  It  was  that 
Christians  had  fostered  that  thirst.  Shakespeare, 
wdio  wrote  for  all  time,  because  he  understood  man. 
and  disregarded  the  accidents  of  time  and  custom 
and  country,  pleaded  for  all  oppression  every  where 
and  always  in  that  fiery  burst  of  the  lonely  old  man  : 
"  He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hindered  me  of  half  a 
million  ;  laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains, 
scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled 
my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies ;  and  what's  his 
reason?  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath 
not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affec- 
tions, passions  ?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  wilh 
the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases, 
beaked  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by 
the  same  winter  and  summer  as  a  Christian  is?  If 
you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  If  you  tickle  us,  do 
we  not  laugh  ?  If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ? 
And  if  you  wrong  us,,  shall  we  not  revenge  ?  I;'  we 
are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in 
that..  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  hu- 
mility? Revenge.  If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew, 
what  should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  exam- 
ple? Why,  revenge.  The  villainy  you  teach  ra.2 
I  will  execute  ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  bet- 
ter the  instruction." 

So  spoke  Shylock  and  Isaac  of  York,  and  so  they 
acted.  Christians  had  "a  natural  antipathy"  for 
them.  But  Shylock  no  longer  crouches  on  the  Ri- 
alto,  Isaac  no  longer  dwells  in  the  vaults  of  York 
Castle.  *  The  nobility  of  England  no  longer  tears 
his  teeth  out  for  amusement  or  to  use  as  keys.  But 
the  second  daughter  of  Baron  Lionel,  head  of  the 
London  house,  is  to  marry  the  second  son  of  Baron 
Anselm,  head  of  the  Vienna  house  of  "the  world- 
renowned  firm."  The  mansion  of  the  bride's  father 
in  Hyde  Park,  which  in  the  splendor  and  richness 
of  its  internal  arrangements  has  few  equals  in  En- 
gland—so says  the  Court  chronicler — was  specially 
decorated  for  the  occasion.  Let  us  see  in  what  man- 
ner Isaac  adorns  his  house  for  Rebecca's  bridal. 
''Great  banks  of  flowers  and  rare  plants  were 
grouped  in  exquisite  masses  between  the  marble 
columns  of  the  grand  staircase,  and  all  the  niches 
and  balustrades  were  filled  with  flowers  till  the  air 
was  heavy  with  their  perfume.  The  gallery  in 
which  the  banquet  was  served  presented  a  really 
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splendid  aspect.  The  walls  between  the  mirrors 
were  draped  with  white  lace,  and  over  these  light 
traceried  hangings  were  wreaths  of  roses,  making 
the  colors  of  the  bridemaids  —  pink  and  white. 
Groups  of  orange  blossom,  lilies,  and  other  em- 
blematic flowers  suited  to  the  occasion,  were  inter- 
spersed, while  along  the  length  of  the  saloon  were 
ranged 'the  tables.  The '  master-pieces  of  Sevres, 
Dresden,  and  Worcester  were  skillfully  combined 
with  racing  cups,  great  tankards,  epergnes,  and 
costly  centre-pieces,  both  of  gold  and  silver." 

The  state  of  the  guests  is  not  unfitted  to  this  mag- 
nificence. The  list  does  not  indeed  include  the 
names  of  Brian  Bois  de  Guilbert,  and  the  "noble" 
society  of  Ivanhoe ;  but  here  are  the  Austrian  Em- 
bassador and  his  Countess,  the  French  Embassador, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  the  Duchess  of  St.  Al- 
bans, followed  by  a  splendid  throng  of  the  Mar- 
quises, Earls,  Viscounts,  and  Lords,  with  their 
Marchionesses,  Countesses,  Viscountesses,  and  La- 
dies :  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the 
Chief  Justice  of  England ;  Bight  Honorables  and 
Honorables,  who  wait  upon  the  many  Barons  and 
Baronesses  de  Rothschild  who  compose  the  family 
present.  To  this  noble  and  brilliant  company,  to 
which  alone  are  wanting  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  descends  the  bride  from  her  apartments,  clad 
in  white  lace,  and  attended  by  fourteen  bridemaids, 
at  the  head  of  whom  is  the  daughter  of  a  Duchess, 
Lady  Diana  Beauclerk.  At  the  door  of  the  ball- 
room the  mother  completely  envelops  her  daughter 
in  a  veil  of  marvelous  lace,  which  reaches  the  floor. 
Then  entering  the  room  she  is  led  to  the  bride- 
groom, who  stands  under  a  canopy  of  velvet  and 
gold,  to  which  he  has  been  conducted  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Huntly.  The  guests  of  Hebrew  faith  put 
on  their  hats.  The  chief  Rabbi  exhorts.  The  car- 
riage contract  is  read ;  the  prayers  proceed :  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  drink  of  a  cup  of  wine  and 
water  •  the  Baron  Ferdinand  places  the  ring  upon 
his  cousin's  finger,  saying  slowly  in  Hebrew,  "Be- 
hold, thou  art  betrothed  unto  me  with  this  ring  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  Moses  and  Israel."  Then 
they  drink  a  glass  of  wine  between  them,  and  the 
empty  glass,  being  placed  upon  the  floor,  is  crushed 
by  the  foot  of  the  bridegroom ;  the  resplendent 
company  crying  aloud  at  the  same  moment  that 
they  wish  the  marriage  may  be  as  happy  and  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  as  irrevocably  united  as  the 
pieces  of  glass  are  forever  sundered. 

The  banquet  and  the  ball  follow.  The  Right 
Honorable  Mr.  Disraeli,  some  time  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  proposes  the  health  of  the  happy 
pair.  The  toast  is  received  with  all  the  honors, 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  leads  off 
and  times  the  cheers.  The  same  dignitary  toasts 
the  bridemaids.  The  guests  eat  and  drink  and 
survey  the  bridal  gifts.  They  are  necklaces  and 
tiaras  of  diamonds  and  emeralds  and  other  precious 
stones,  and  are  presented  by  Dukes,  and  Duchesses, 
and  Earls,  and  Countesses.  Then  follows  the  ball, 
at  which  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
and  "all  the  leading  members  of  the  aristocracy 
and  fashion"  are  present. 

So  the  common  humanity  of  Shylock  with  the 
haughtiest  aristocracy  in  the  world  is  established. 
So  Isaac  of  York  is  avenged.  So  the  "  natural  an- 
tipathy" of  race  disappears.  So  the  bridal  of  a 
pretty  Jewess  has  a  moral  for  us  all. 


It  was  said  last  year  that  the  noted  Alexander 
Dumas  was  coming  to  this  country.  But  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  did  what  several  famous  foreign  au- 
thors have  done  with  great  success — he  delivered 
lectures.  At  first,  indeed,  they  were  called  dull, 
and  the  lecturer  was  ridiculed.  "Poor  Dumas," 
said  one,  "he  raises  our  smiles.  In  the  theatres, 
in  other  public  places,  and  in  society,  he  is  forward, 
easy  to  impudence,  and  not  without  something  like 
swagger.  He  has  taken  to  lecturing  to  procure 
money.  He  bounces  to  his  chair,  swallows  glass 
after  glass  of  sugared  water,  before  he  can  float  up 
his  voice  to  an  audible  pitch:  then  he  buries  his 
nose  in  his  manuscript,  and,  without  raising  his 
head  once,  reads,  reads,  reads,  as  if  the  happiest 
moment  of  his  life  would  be  that  in  which  'the 
end'  was  reached.  And  what  do  you  think  is  the 
subject  of  his  lecture  ?  The  history  of  France  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Can't  you  see  us  shaking 
with  laughter?" 

Another  says,  more  mildly,  "  He  is  at  present  in 
Belgium  delivering  lectures  on  Ca>sar  and  Napoleon, 
if  the  placards  are  to  be  believed ;  but,  in  fact,  his 
lecture  is  devoted  to  Ca?sar,  Jules  Gerard,  lion- 
shooting,  swimming,  and  the  Kalmucks.  He  has 
an  enormous  manuscript  with  him,  from  which  he 
never  once  looks  up  the  whole  time  of  the  lecture, 
so  frightened  is  he  by  that  hydra — the  public." 

A  third  says,  in  quite  another  vein,  showing  how 
impossible  it  is  to  trust  to  any  individual  statement 
for  the  simple  fact,  every  individual  mind  being  a 
colored  glass  from  which  the  colorless  truth  takes  a 
hue.  "  Last  winter  he  obtained  permission  to  de- 
liver lectures,  and  these  were  attended  with  such  a 
stupendous  success  as  to  quite  turn  his  head.  He 
has  given  himself  up  entirely  to  this  new  method 
of  entertaining  the  public ;  and  after  exercising  the 
charms  of  his  voice  and  style  on  the  classes  who 
pay  two  dollars  and  four  dollars  for  a  seat,  he  has 
passed  entirely  into  the  ranks  of  the  poor,  and 
either  reads  before  the  poor  for  charitable  objects 
or  at  most  for  a  franc  a  head.  Like  all  great  artists 
he  is  intoxicated  by  the  boisterous  acclamation  of 
the  masses,  and  finds,  in  their  noisy  but  genuine 
demonstrations  of  love,  the  excitement  which  a 
man  of  liis  prodigious  activity  of  mind  and  ardent 
temperament  requires.  Last  month  alone  M.  Du- 
mas contributed  by  his  readings  six  thousand  dol- 
lars to  charitable  objects — a  contribution  of  which 
any  poor  man — as  he  is — may  well  be  proud.  The 
other  evening,  however,  he  let  slip  a  word  of  refer- 
ence to  Victor  Hugo  and  to  his  state  of  exile,  and 
for  this  the  right  to  lecture  has  been  withdrawn 
from  him — it  is  hoped  only  temporarily.  He  told 
the  minister,  it  is  said,  that,  if  he  did  not  give  him 
back  his  right  to  lecture,  he  would  leave  France  and 
go  to  America." 

If  Dumas  be  wise  he  will  not  hastily  leave  a  coun- 
try where  by  his  readings  he  can  raise  six  thousand 
dollars  in  a  month  for  the  poor.  He  belongs  to 
France.  In  the  setting  of  any  other  country  or 
society  he  would  be  lost.  Roman  candles  and 
rockets  with  golden  spray  are  truly  beautiful  in  the 
dark,  but  a  wise  rocket  does  not  go  up  by  day- 
light. 


One  pleasant  spring  morning  of  this  year  the 
pretty  Empress  of  France  went  to  the  house  of  Rosa 
Bonheur  carrying  the  decoration  of  a  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  which  she  gave  to  the  artist. 
The  French  people  and  all  kind  hearts  every  where 
applaud  the  graceful  act,  and  henceforth  the  French 
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sentries  must  present  arms  to  Mademoiselle  Rosa. 
The  Emperor  was  away  in  Algeria  when  this  prac- 
tical illustration  of  woman's  sovereignty  in  empire 
and  in  art  was  offered  to  the  world.  But  it  was 
much  more  agreeable  to  him  than  the  conduct  of 
cousin  Napoleon,  who  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  ex- 
press opinions.  Louis  instantly  reminded  him  of 
the  Napoleonic  tradition  that  only  the  head  of  the 
house  should  have  opinions. 

Whether  French  "  Conservatism"  is  afraid  that 
all  the  ancient  landmarks  of  society  and  bulwarks 
of  civilization  are  being  swept  away  because  Miss 
Rosa  is  made  a  chevalier,  is  not  yet  reported.  It 
seems  sensible  and  natural  enough  that  a  woman 
who  can  paint  so  well  as  to  add  lustre  to  her  coun- 
try as  well  as  to  create  a  fame  for  herself  should  be 
told  in  the  most  honorable  way  that  her  country  is 
grateful.  Or  would  it  be  a  liner  thing  to  say  to 
her,  "  Dear  young  lady,  don't  fly  out  of  your  sphere. 
Nature  designed  you  to  attend  the  cradle  and  to  sit 
in  the  nursery.  Don't  thwart  nature  by  painting 
beautiful  pictures.  Can  you  cook  a  beef-steak? 
that  is  the  question.  Can  you  make  light  bread? 
Then  are  virgo!  and  don't  unsex  yourself!" 

Since  King  Francis  of  France  stooped  in  Titian's 
studio  and  raised  the  pallet  which  the  painter  had 
dropped,  there  is  no  prettier  incident  of  the  kind 
than  the  Empress  Eugenie  decorating  Rosa  Bonheur 
with  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


dfttitnr'B  Snuu?r. 

THEY  tell  a  good  story  of  a  Priest,  the  Devil, 
and  the  Virgin,  in  one  of  the  old  Chronicles 
of  the  Church  in  Austria.  A  young  friar  was  fa- 
mous in  his  order  as  a  painter,  and  his  forte  was 
in  pictures  of  the  Devil  and  the  Virgin.  The  first 
he  made  surpassingly  ugly,  and  the  other  serenely 
beautiful.  The  devil  determined  to  punish  him, 
and  assuming  the  form  of  a  lovely  maiden  visited 
him  in  his  cell.  He  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  and  she  consented  to  fly  away  with  him  if  he 
would  give  her  the  plate  and  jewels  in  the  convent 
treasury.  He  consented,  and  took  with  him  the 
sacred  articles.  As  they  were  scudding  along  the 
cloister  the  demon  lady  cried  out  "Thieves!"  and 
vanished.  The  monks  rushed  out,  and  caught  their 
brother  running  away  with  the  booty.  They  tied 
him  to  a  pillar  and  went  back  to  bed,  deferring  his 
punishment  till  morning.  Now  the  devil  returned 
in  his  own  form,  and  made  merry  over  his  misfor- 
tune, advising  him  to  pray  for  help  to  the  beauty 
he  loved  to  paint.  The  poor  friar  took  the  hint; 
called  on  the  Virgin.  She  came  in  all  her  radiant 
charms,  loosened  his  cords,  and  bade  the  friar  bind 
the  devil  in  his  place.  Then  she  put  the  stolen 
treasure  back  in  its  place.  The  next  morning  the 
friar  appeared  in  his  place  at  prayers,  the  devil  was 
found  at  his  post,  and  the  treasure  all  right.  The 
devil  was  soundly  flogged ;  and  the  painter  friar,  a 
wiser  and  better  man,  followed  no  more  after  hand- 
some young  women,  but  stuck  to  his  beads  and  his 
brush  ;  and  painted  awful  devils,  because  he  had 
seen  one ;  and  beautiful  virgins,  for  he  had  seen  the 
queen. 


Rev.  Dr.  Mathews,  in  his  book  of  "Recollec- 
tions," tells  a  story  of  Gouverneur  Morris  and  Bishop 
Moore.  At  a  dinner-party  Mr.  Morris,  who  was 
about  to  sail  for  Europe,  said  to  the  Bishop, 

"  My  reverend  friend,  I  have  just  made  my  will, 
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and  I  have  bequeathed  to  you  my  whole  stock  of 
impudence." 

Bishop  Moore  replied,  "Sir,  you  are  not  only 
very  kind,  but  very  generous ;  you  have  left  to  me 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  your  estate." 

Mrs.  Moore,  the  good  bishop's  wife,  immediately 
added:  "My  dear,  you  have  come  into  possession 
of  your  inheritance  remarkably  soon!" 

In  the  village  of  K  ,  West  Virginia,  lives 

an  old  man,  known  as  Uncle  Paul,  noted  for  his 
eccentricities  and  fondness  of  Natural  History. 
Quite  a  crowd  had  collected  at  the  Post-office  wait- 
ing anxiously  for  the  war  news.  Uncle  Paul  en- 
tertained the  crowd  by  telling  the  old  cat  story — 
how  they  fought  till  nothing  was  left  of  them  but 
the  tips  of  their  tails,  etc.  A  rough-looking  speci- 
men of  humanity  from  the  country  seemed  to  drink 
in  every  word  the  old  man  said  about  the  cats  ;  and 
then,  to  be  even,  remarked,  "  Why,  Uncle  Paul, 
that's  a  pretty  good  cat  story,  but  it  is  nothing  to 
what  I  saw  j'esterday.  I  was  coming  down  the 
mountain,  and  saw  near  a  little  brook  a  water- 
snake  trying  to  swallow  a  toad."  ' '  All  right ;  no- 
thing strange  about  that,"  replied  Uncle  Paul. 
"Just  read  Nateral  History,  and  it  will  tell  you 
water-snakes  live  on  toads."  "Yes,  maybe  it  will," 
says  the  countryman;  "but  3-011  see  the  snake, 
when  I  first  saw  it,  had  the  toad's  hind-leg  in  his 
mouth,  and  the  toad  squirmed  around  until  he  got 
the  snake's  tail  in  his  mouth;  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  they  swallowed  each  other,  and  you  couldn't 
see  a  sign  of  either  of  them  ! "  All  enjoyed  the  yarn 
but  Uncle  Paul,  who  left  for  home,  saying  it  was  a 
lie,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  Nateral  History 
like  it. 


Amoxg  the  smart  things  which  you  give  us  from 
the  "  three-year-olds,"  I  think  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
must  have  a  place. 

Master  Willie  had  lately  heard  and  seen  much 
of  the  "  Waterfalls"1  with  which  the  young  ladies 
nowadays  adorn  the  backs  of  their  heads.  His  at- 
tention wras  fully  awake  on  the  subject.  One  muddy 
day  he  saw  on  the  road  a  horse  whose  careful  groom 
had  braided  and  knotted  up  his  switch-tail.  Willie 
cried,  "Oh!  papa,  papa!  see  that  horse!  He's 
got  a  waterfall  to  his  tail !" 


"Let  me  look  at  some  collars,"  said  a  gaunt, 
rough-looking  fellow,  addressing  the  proprietor  of 
a  country  store  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Montreal. 
"  With  pleasure,  Sir,"  was  the  response ;  and  the 
stock  of  collars  was  shown  to  the  customer,  who 
fumbled  them  over,  and  then,  with  a  gesture  of 
contempt,  turned  away  with  the  remark  that  they 
were  not  the  kind  he  wanted.  "  What  kind  do  you 
wrant?"  queried  the  shop-keeper.  "  We  have  most 
every  kind."  "Well,  it's  secesh  collars;  them's 
the  style  for  me!"  "Walk  right  this  way — we 
have  that  kind  too,"  was  the  response,  as  the  shop- 
keeper unrolled  about  eight  feet  cf  hempen  cord, 
and,  quickly  twisting  it  into  a  loop,  held  it  up  be- 
fore the  astonished  gaze  of  the  "  secesher."  He  had 
no  more  to  say,  but  quietly  took  his  departure. 


R  S  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  ortho- 
dox church,  and  as  he  is  a  fine-looking  personage, 
the  desire  of  being  seen  and  heard  in  the  1 '  confer- 
ence meetings"  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  we 
are  often  edified  by  his  peculiar  views  and  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture.    On  one  occasion  the  chap- 
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ter  containing  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  was 

read  for  the  evening  lesson.     Brother  S  ,  as 

usual,  rose  to  free  his  mind:  "My  brethren,"  said 
he,  "this  parable  presents  to  us  a  subject  of  solemn 
consideration,  not  only  to  the  brethren,  but  also  to 
the  sisters,  for  we  are  here  told  that  five  of  them 
were  males,  and  five  were  females!"  The  contor- 
tions of  countenance  which  many  were  obliged  to 
make,  in  attempting  to  suppress  an  "audible  smile," 
so  disconcerted  him  that  he  shortened  his  remarks, 
to  the  relief  of  his  hearers.  But  he  hasn't  heard 
the  last  of  the  "  rive  male  and  five  female  virgins." 


Quite  a  number  of  the  guerrillas  and  bushwhack- 
ers who  have  infested  the  district  of  Central  Mis- 
souri for  the  past  three  or  four  years  have  lately 
surrendered,  and  by  the  orders  of  the  General  com- 
manding the  Department  have  been  released  upon 
taking  the  amnesty  oath,  and  provided  with  trans- 
portation to  their  homes. 

One  of  them  applied  to  the  clerk  of  a  boat  with 
his  order  for  transportation,  and  found  that  he  could 
only  be  supplied  with  deck  passage.  Upon  which 
he  returned  to  the  Provost  Marshal,  and  coolly  re- 
quested that  officer  to  change  the  order  so  that  he 
could  be  furnished  cabin  passage.  The  Provost 
Marshal  asked  what  rank  he  had  held.  "Oh!" 
said  he,  "  I've  only  been  a  private ;  but  I've  always 
been  a  high-minded  man,  and  now  I  don't  like  to 
go  down  there  and  associate  with  them  low  deck 
hands!" 


Joe  Fitts  was  a  well-to-do  fanner,  and  a  shrewd, 
observing  man.  His  family  were  brought  up  to 
care  little  for  show,  and  to  live  within  their  means ; 
and  when  his  eldest  and  favorite  son  got  married, 
old  Joe  gave  him  some  advice.  "Now,  John, "said 
he,  squinting  one  e}re  and  looking  with  the  other 
sharp  at  his  happy  boy,  "look  out ;  be  prudent ;  be 
diligent ;  don't  make  such  a  fool  of  yourself  as  your 
chum  Charles,  who  commenced  his  married  life  as 
though  he  was  as  rich  as  Creoso'e,  but  how  long  did 
ha  stand  it  ?  Why  he  went  to  the  dogs  in  less  than 
two  years.  It  will  do  for  some  of  these  rich  old 
milliners  to  live  so!"  John  took  the  old  man's  ad- 
vice, and  is  now  the  richest  man  in  this  region. 


A  man  went  to  the  dead-house  to  ask  for  the  body 
of  a  missing  relative — in  fact,  an  uncle  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  money.  "  Has  my  uncle  come  here  ?" 
he  inquired,  as  if  speaking  of  a  morning  call. 
"Many  uncles,"  replied  the  official.  "But  mine 
is  a  large  uncle,  fat,  well-dressed,  and  must  have 
1  arrived'  within  three  days."  u  Impossible  to  say," 
replies  functionary.  "  What  would  you  ?  So  many 
drop  in  upon  us !  Had  your  uncle  any  peculiarity 
by  which  his  body  could  be  recognized  after  death  ?" 
"Perfectly,"  replies  nephew;  "you  would  know 
him  at  once — he  was  stone  deaf!" 


There  were  few  abler  lawyers  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  than 
the  late  Judge  Purple,  of  Peoria.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  important  law  books ;  and  by  his 
entire  devotion  to  his  profession  had  attained  a  mer- 
ited celebrity  both  as  an  advocate  and  a  jurist. 

Some  years  since  Judge  P.,  when  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  met  with  a  gentleman  from  Boston, 
who,  upon  learning  that  the  Judge  was  from  Illinois, 
made  particular  inquiry  as  to  the  success  of  a  young 

sprig  of  the  law,  by  the  name  of  B  .  who  had 

emigrated  "West"  some  five  years  before.  "He 


is  doing  well,"  promptly  replied  the  Judge.  "He 
is;  well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it — glad  to  hear  it,  in- 
deed," continued  his  friend.  "  You  think  he  has  a 
good  practice,  do  you,  Judge  ?"  "  Don't  know  any 
thing  about  his  practice,"  replied  Purple ;  "  but  he 
is  doing  well — succeeding  finely."  "  Making  mon- 
ey, then,  is  he?"  persisted  Boston.  "I  tell  you  I 
don't  know  any  thing  about  his  business,"  said  Pur- 
ple. "  Well,"  said  the  Boston  man,  "you  seem  to 
think  B  is  doing  well,  and  yet  you  know  no- 
thing about  his  practice  or  business ;  what  do  you 
mean?"  "I  mean  just  this,"  said  Purple;  "that 
any  man  who  practices  law  in  Illinois  live  years 
and  keeps  out  of  the  penitentiary  is  doing  well, 
whether  he  has  much  practice  or  not!" 


Miss  M  ,  a  young  heiress  of  considerable  per- 
sonal attractions,  chanced  to  be  seated,  at  a  dinner- 
party, with  a  young  man  remarkable  in  the  fashion- 
able circles  for  his  wit,  who  had  long  made  one  in 
the  train  of  her  admirers.  The  conversation  turn- 
ing on  the  uncertainty  of  life — "I  mean  to  insure 
mine,"  said  the  young  lady,  archly,  "in  the  Hope" 
(Insurance  Company).  "In  the  hope  of  what?" 
said  the  admirer.  "A  single  life  is  not  worth  in- 
suring; I  propose  that  we  should  insure  our  lives 
together,  and,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  should 
prefer  the  Alliance." 

My  little  nephew,  five  years  old,  became  greedy 
for  money,  at  his  early  age,  and  in  order  to  add  to 
his  treasury  of  pennies  he  would  not  hesitate  to  ask 
every  visitor  to  give  him  a  penny.  His  mother 
endeavored  to  put  an  injunction  upon  his  proceed- 
ings, and  told  him  that  a  severe  whipping  would 
be  the  penalty  if  he  should  ever  ask  another  visitor 
for  money.  This  was  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  and  it 
worried  him  greatly  to  know  how  to  retain  his  rev- 
enue. Shortly  after  he  received  his  commands  a 
visitor  called.  Josie  looked  very  wishfully  for  a 
long  time  at  his  ma  and  her  guest.  At  last  a  bright 
idea  struck  him,  and  out  came  this  question  :  "  Do 
you  know  any  one  zvho  would  lend  vie  a  penny  and 
not  ask  for  it  again?"  The  penny  was  gained  and 
the  penalty  not  enforced. 


From  New  Orleans  these  two  stories  come* 
Going  to  Mobile  lately,  I  had  a  berth  in  the  same 
state-room  with  a  lieutenant,  who,  as  the  lake  was 
pretty  rough,  was  sea-sick  most  of  the  time.  He 
was  nevertheless  very  funny,  and  kept  me  in  won- 
derful spirits  all  the  way  out.  As  it  grew  late  we 
went  to  bed,  and  the  lieutenant,  supposing  I  was 
asleep,  began  to  call  over  all  the  grades  of  rank  in 
the  army  as  we  rode  up  and  down  on  the  waves, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  I  concluded  he  was  giv- 
ing each  wave  rank  according  to  its  height.  Sev- 
eral times  he  went  as  high  as  brigadier-general, 
and  as  low  as  sergeant-major.  Presently  we  went 
up  on  a  tremendous  wave,  and  he  exclaimed,  in  an 
excited  tone.  "Lieutenant-general!"  and  as  we 
went  down  into  the  "  briny  depths"  he  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  said,  very  softly,  "  Eighth  corporal !" 

In  the  Rampart  and  Dauphine  Street  cars,  one 
day  lately,  there  entered  a  very  tall,  well-dressed, 
but  rather  intoxicated  gentleman,  Avho,  as  the  car 
was  full  of  ladies,  had  to  stand  up.  He  scorned  to 
hold  on  to  the  straps,  but  assumed  the  position  of  a 
soldier,  and  looked  solemnly  to  the  front.  As  we 
neared  a  street-crossing  the  bell  was  rung,  and  the 
driver  made  preparations  to  stop.    Our  gent,  after 
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an  instant's  reflection,  leaned  forward  toward  the 
mule,  and  of  course  when  the  car  stopped  he  con- 
tinued, and  was  precipitated  on  his  hands  and  knees 
on  the  bottom  of  the  car,  in  front  of  a  well-dressed 
lady,  who  attempted  to  assist  him  to  his  feet.  Dis- 
daining assistance,  he  resumed  his  erect  position, 
and  bowing  very  low  to  the  lady,  said,  ''You'll 
please  excuse  me,  madam  ;  ah — I — forgot  which 
way  to  lean."    Every  body  enjoyed  that. 

A  returned  soldier  says :  I  am  one  of  those 
who  have  lived  to  tell  of  three  years'  service  in  the 
Union  army,  and  attribute  my  being  alive  to  tell 
the  story  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  cheering  influ- 
ences of  an  occasional  Drawer  which  was  opened  in 
camp.  I  have  many  tender  and  sad,  many  joyous 
and  glorious,  and  some  humorous  memories  of  the 
service.  I  feel  my  indebtedness  to  the  Drawer 
fceenly,  and  would  like  to  repay  it,  in  a  measure; 
but  alas !  the  best  things  have  already  found  their 
way  into  Harper. 

We  had  a  gay  and  dashing  Lieutenant  R  , 

who  was  slightly  "set  back"  in  Albany.  He  ac- 
companied the  veteran  portion  of  his  regiment  home 
to  Albany  in  the  winter  of  '63-  64,  on  recruiting 

service,  and  reported  to  Major  T  ,  at  Albany. 

As  his  home  was  New  York  he  was  ordered  by  the 
Major  to  report  to  General  Dix.  In  course  of  time 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Albany, 
preparatory  to  a  return  to  the  field ;  and  Lieutenant 
B  ,  among  others,  presented  himself  before  Ma- 
jor T         with  a  "long  nine"  in  his  mouth,  and 

emitting  volumes  of  smoke.  The  Major  received 
him  very  blandly. 

"  Well,  Lieutenant,  did  3'ou  report  to  General 
Dix  ?" 

"Certainly,  Sir." 

"  Did  you  see  the  General  ?" 

"Several  times." 

"Did  you  talk  with  him ?" 

"Oh,  certainly;  had  a  long  talk  with  him." 

"Well,  Lieutenant,  did  you  stand  and  puff  to- 
bacco-smoke in  his  face  ?" 

The  Lieutenant  and  his  cigar  Avere  extinguished. 


The  Rev.  George  Harvest,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  private  tutor  at  one  time  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  old 
Duchess  and  accompany  her  party  to  the  play.  He 
used  to  travel  with  a  night-cap  in  his  pocket,  and 
having  occasion  for  a  handkerchief  at  the  theatre, 
made  use  of  his  cap  for  that  purpose.  In  one  of  his 
reveries,  however,  it  fell  from  the  side-box  where 
he  was  sitting  into  the  pit,  when  a  wag  picked  it 
up,  hoisted  it  upon  the  end  of  a  cane,  that  it  might 
be  claimed  by  its  rightful  owner.  Judge  of  the 
consternation  of  a  large  party  of  ladies  of  rank  and 
fashion  when  the  Rev.  George  H.  rose  in  the  midst 
of  them  and  claimed  the  night-cap  (which  was  some- 
what greasy  from  use)  by  the  initials  G.  H.,  which 
were  legibly  marked  on  it.  The  cap  was  restored 
to  him  amidst  shouts  of  laughter,  to  the  great  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Duchess  and  the  rest  of  the  party. 


Ozias  Lesley,  Sheridan's  brother-in-law,  was  a 
master-piece  of  eccentricity,  and  subject  to  perpet- 
ual fits  of  abstraction.  He  was  on  horseback  one 
morning,  setting  out  for  his  curacy,  a  few  miles' 
distance  from  Norwich.  His  horse  threw  off  one 
of  its  shoes.  A  lady,  who  observed  the  accident, 
thought  it  might  impede  his  journey,  and  seeing 
that  he  himself  was  jogging  on  as  if  quite  uncon- 


scious of  it,  politely  reminded  him  that  "  one  of  his 
horse's  shoes  had  come  off."  "Thank  you,  mad- 
am," replied  Linley.  "Will  you  then  have  the 
goodness  to  put  it  on  for  me?" 


Louis  XIV.  once  sent  for  a  barber  to  shave  him. 
Taking  his  sword  out  of  its  sheath  he  laid  it  beside 
him,  at  the  same  time  telling  the  barber  that  if  he 
cut  him  he  would  lose  his  head.  The  barber  shaved 
him,  and  fortunately  made  not  a  single  scratch. 

"'Tis  well  for  you  that  you  did  not  cut,"  said 
Louis,  when  the  barber  had  finished,  "or  I  would 
certainly  have  cut  off  your  head." 

"No,  you  would  not,"  replied  the  barber,  "for  I 
would  have  drawn  the  razor  across  your  throat  the 
instant  after  I  had  cut  }7ou." 


Little  Harry,  a  bright  three-year-old,  a  regu- 
lar wide-awake,  made  up  of  fun  and  comicalities, 
occasionally  astonishes  his  friends.  A  few  even- 
ings ago,  when  the  stars  were  exceedingly  brilliant 
and  sparkling,  like  so  many  diamonds,  Harry's  mo- 
ther took  him  in  her  arms  and  walked  to  the  door. 
While  there  she  called  his  attention  to  the  stars, 
and  endeavored  to  impress  upon  his  childish  mind 
a  simple  lesson  respecting  them.  Harry  listened 
attentively,  gazed  long  and  earnestly,  then  sudden- 
ly exclaimed,  "Mamma,  I  see  the  stars—  where's 
the  stripes  ?" 

I  see  in  one  of  the  late  numbers  an  incident  re- 
lated to  show  how  lazy  a  man  may  be  and  live : 
but  here  is  one  to  beat  it,  told  by  one  of  the  crowd 
that  to-day  sat  listening  to  the  "funny  things"  of 
the  Drawer  in  our  camp: 

In   ,  "Wisconsin,  when  the  Committee  were 

relieving  many  families  whose  support  was  among 
the  brave  and  absent,  it  was  noticed  one  Mr.  Mann 
took  for  his  support  the  "  rations"  of  his  brother's 
wife,  being  too  lazy  to  work  for  his  own  support. 
Accordingly  it  was  decreed  that  all  men  in  the  vil- 
lage who  could  not  support  themselves  should  be 
buried  alive.  Of  course  Mann  was  an  early  victim 
of  said  decree.  While  upon  his  coffin,  in  an  old 
cart,  upon  his  way  to  the  burial-ground,  a  friend 
stops  the  cart  to  tell  him  he  has  brought  him  corn 
enough  to  support  him  for  some  time.  Mann  rose 
up  and  asked, 

"  Is  the  corn  shelled  ?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Drive  on,"  said  he ;  and  they  drove  on. 


My  nephew  Joe  is  a-buster,  aged  ten.  The  other 
Sunday  his  mother  was  making  him  go  over  his 
Sunday-school  lesson  before  school  —  the  subject 
being  Moses  and  the  burning  bush.  In  reply  to  the 
question,  "What  did  Moses  say  when  he  saw  it?" 
Joe  answered,  "I  don't  know."  "Why,  it's  very 
simple,"  said  his  mother.  "  What  would  you  have 
said  if  you  had  seen  it?"  "Me!"  exclaimed  the 
youngster,  his  eyes  growing  big  with  excitement — 
"me!  why  I'd  have  said,  'Jerusalem  crickets! 
what's  that?'" 


In  General  Alf  Sully's  Northwest  Indian  expedi- 
tion of  '64,  to  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  with  one  of 
the  Minnesota  regiments,  was  a  surgeon  enjoying 
the  euphoneous  appellation  applied  by  the  Irishman 
to  the  potato,  known  in  the  army  from  Vicksburg 
to  Pembina  as  a  humorist  and  wag — always  perpe- 
trating some  pun  or  practical  joke  on  his  mess- 
mates, and  administering  pungent  advice  with  his 
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pills  to  the  men  at  sick-call,  who  had  grown  fat  by 
much  laughing  at  the  sells  perpetrated  on  others, 
although  never  relishing  one  overmuch  when  turned 
on  himself.  On  the  return  march,  after  the  expe- 
dition was  away  from  the  proximity  of  the  Indians, 
the  General  allowed  the  officers  and  men  to  enjoy 
themselves  by  killing  buffalo,  as  they  were  plenty 
along  the  line  of  march.  The  doctor  was  in  the 
habit  of  riding  on  the  flanks  of  the  column,  and 
amusing  himself  in  that  way.  He  had  bagged  eight, 
and  had  had  many  jokes  about  taking  his  "  horns" 
from  a  "buffalo's  horn;"  and  was  after  his  ninth, 
one  fine  morning,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant, 
in  full  view  of  the  army.  An  old  bull  had  been 
brought  to  bay  by  the  balls  from  some  soldiers' 
carbines.  Pills  rode  close  alongside  to  give  him  his 
death- wound  in  a  vulnerable  spot.  But  the  fellow, 
knowing  his  murderous  intent,  wheeled  suddenly, 
and  dashing  at  his  horse,  with  head  down  and  tail 
erect,  caused  Eosinante  to  make  a  quick  side-move- 
ment, leaving  his  rider  "hors  du  combat"  on  the 
ground.  This  was  good  enough  for  his  imperial 
highness  of  the  shaggy  mane,  who  proceeded  to 
administer  buffalo -horn  potations  without  mercy 
to  his  prostrate  foe,  and  would  have  finished  his 
career  but  for  the  timely  interference  of  the  men 
close  by,  wrho  drove  the  monster  from  his  fallen  prey, 
and  brought  him  to  earth  with  their  carbines.  The 
General,  seeing  the  discomfiture  of  his  valiant  Nim- 
rod,  sent  an  ambulance  and  brought  him  in,  having 
two  ribs  stove  and  several  holes  punctured  through 
the  fleshy  part  of  his  thigh — not  dangerous,  but  sore. 
This  was  too  good  for  those  who  had  felt  his  sharp 
thrusts  ;  and  though  he  was  bruised  and  lame,  plied 
him  with  buffalo-horn  toasts  and  treats  on  every  oc- 
casion. It  is  needless  to  add  that  Pills  lost  flesh 
from  that  time  until  the  expedition  was  disband- 
ed at  the  Mississippi,  and  threatened  ipecacuanha 
vengeance  on  all  who  asked  him  if  he  would  take 
a  "horn." 


This  comes  from  Idaho,  Colorado  Territory : 
On  the  way  to  Pike's  Peak,  in  the  fall  of  1858, 
notwithstanding  the  hardships  of  the.  plains,  we 
had  some  fun.  Among  our  party  was  one  Ramsy, 
a  tall,  simple,  good-natured  fellow,  He  figured  in 
a  song  composed  on  the  way : 

"Then  there's  Ramsy  with  his  carbine, 
And  I  know  he  is  no  sardine, 
For  lie's  from  the  town  of  Harmine, 
In  the  old  Missouri  State." 

Ramsy  said  a  good  thing  and  did  not  know  it. 
When  we  started  from  Kansas  City  every  man  was 
well  supplied  with  pipes — meerschaum,  brier-root, 
Powhatan,  etc.  Alas !  they  soon  disappeared  on 
the  long,  weary  road,  lost  or  broken.  We  felt  like 
that  poor  fellow  ' '  Off  the  blue  Canaries."  The  first 
day  we  met  the  Indians  (a  band  of  the  Arapahoes — 
friendly  Indians)  the  "pipe  of  peace"  wras  freely 
passed.  Ramsy,  off  on  a  hunt,  was  ignorant  of  the 
friendly  pipe.  Some  one  in  the  camp  at  night  pro- 
posed to  smoke  the  "  pipe  of  peace."  Sa}7s  Ramsy . 
"  I'd  like  to  know  how  we  are  a-going  to  smoke  a 
pipe  a-piece  when  we  hain't  got  a  pipe  a-piece.  nor 
nary  one  left." 


A  Philadelphia  correspondent  reports  an  amus- 
ing lingual  mistake  made  by  a  little  four-year-old 
in  the  family  of  a  friend.  The  house  was  humming 
with  the  news,  just  then  received,  of  the  evacuation 
of  Richmond,  when  away  ran  Eddy  up  stairs  to  con- 
vey to  grandma  the  glad  tidings,  whatever  they 


were.  "Oh,  danma,"  he  exclaimed,  in  great  as- 
sumed gleefulness,  "  Richmon'  is  vaccinated /" 


Another  juvenile  patriot  had  been  taken  out  by 
his  mother  to  see  the  display  of  flags  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army,  and  on  coming 
to  one  house  undistinguished  by  any  insignia  of  the 
general  joy  the  little  fellow  inquired  the  probable 
cause  of  the  omission,  when  mamma  charitably 
suggested  that  some  one  of  the  inmates  might  be 
ill,  or  even  dead.  "Well,"  said  little  patriotism, 
emphatically,  "  if  there's  somebody  dead  there,  why 
don't  they  fling  out  their  crajie,  then?" 

A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  a 
prominent  politician  from  Pennsylvania  called  upon 
him,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  a  remark 
was  made  at  which  the  President  said,  "That  re- 
minds me  of  a  little  story.  But,"  continued  hc^ 
"  don't  tell  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  when  you 
return  that  Lincoln  said  that  reminded  him  of  a 
story.  People  all  say  that;  and  yet  if  they  had 
ridden  this  rough  old  war-horse  over  the  corduroy 
roSds  as  I  have  done  during  the  past  four  years 
they  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  mount  a 
pony  occasionally,  and  amble  around  the  door-yard 
to  amuse  the  children.'*  Very  like  him,  natural 
and  pleasant. 

Just  before  the  election  in  November,  1864, 

Judge  B  took  the  stump,  and  one  time  he  was 

asked  to  address  a  large  county  mass  meeting  in 
M  .  The  committee  had  made  great  prepara- 
tions, and  among  other  tilings  had  erected  a  plat- 
form about  five  feet  high,  and  just  large  enough  to 
seat  the  speakers,  and  had  made  a  sort  of  roof  to 
keep  the  sun  off,  which  made  the  structure  rather 
top-heavy ;  but  they  thought  that  it  would  do,  as 
they  only  wanted  to  use  it  one  day.  The  Judge, 
who  is  a  very  portly  man,  got  up  to  address  the 
assemblage,  and  made  a  splendid  speech,  until,  at 
the  close,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and 
said,  "Our  platform  shall  never  fall;  yes,  gentle- 
men, I  repeat  it:  our  platform  shall  never  fall;" 
and  as  he  said  this  he  brought  his  foot  down  with 
great  force,  which  was  too  much  for  the  top-heavy 
structure;  it  swayed  one  side  for  a  moment  and 
then  collapsed,  burying  speakers  and  all  in  one 
confused  heap. 


Irishmen  are  great  fellows  to  make  bargains. 
They  are  never  satisfied  with  the  price  first  asked 
for  an  article,  and  would  consider  themselves  badly 
cheated  if  they  did  not  make  an  attempt,  at  least, 
to  beat  down.  Just  before  the  store  was  closed,  a 
few  nights  ago,  one  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  on 
pretty  good  terms  with  himself,  walked  in,  and 
after  looking  at  the  show-case  a  few  moments  said, 
pointing  to  a  revolver,  "Now  what  is  the  very  laste 
figure  you  will  take  for  that  pistol?  Name  }'er 
very  laste.''  In  general  I  make  it  a  rule  to  put  the 
prices  up  a  dollar  or  two  to  allow  for  bargaining 
with  such  chaps ;  but  in  this  case,  as  he  seemed  to 
be  a  straightforward  kind  of  a  specimen,  I  named 
the  very  best  retail  price,  which  was  eleven  dollars. 
He  stood  for  a  moment,  as  if  doubting  whether  to 
take  it  (for  it  was  really  cheap),  or  to  indulge  in 
his  natural  propensity,  and  then  said,  "I'll  give 
yees  nine."  To  which  I,  being  a  little  provoked, 
replied,  that  I  thought  he  had  asked  in  the  first 
place  for  the  lowest  price.  "  Thrue,  but  I  didn't 
know  but  what  yees  might  take  a  little  less."  This 
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was  too  much,  and  I  laughed  in  his  face  at  the 
"hull,"  upon  which  he  turned  ahout  and  left  in 
high  dudgeon,  taking  with  him  a  profit  of  about 
seventy-five  cents,  which  I  would  have  made  had 
he  taken  up  my  offer. 


Little  Frankie,  six  years  old,  is  fond  of  ani- 
mals. In  his  city  home  he  has  a  cat  and  dog,  and 
when  the  cat  had  kittens,  discovered,  to  his  great 
surprise,  that  cats,  as  well  as  womankind,  feed  their 
infants  in  the  true  mammalic  method.  Frankie 
went  to  an  uncle's  in  the  country  and  received  a 
present  of  a  sitting  hen, -and  when  at  last  a  brood 
of  tiny  chicks  around  her  crowded  his  joy  was  full. 
But  what  was  proper  food  to  furnish  them  he  did 
not  know.  He  runs  into  the  house  and  cries,  "Oh, 
aunty :  aunty !  what  shall  I  give  my  little  teenty 
chickies  to  eat  ?  They  Avon't  eat  corn."  His  aunt 
replied.  "Never  mind,  Frankie;  the  old  hen  will 
feed  them ;  she  knows  how."  An  idea  strikes 
Frankie,  and  out  he  runs  again  to  inspect  the  hen. 
Not  satisfied  with  what  he  discovers,  in  he  runs 
again  to  his  aunt,  and,  catching  hold  of  her  dress, 
draws  her  ear  down  close,  and  in  an  agitated  whis- 
per says,  "Why,  aunty,  the  old  hen  can't  feed 
them ;  the  little  chickies  can't  suck ;  there's  no 
place  for  them." 

Jim  J  is  one  of  those  jovial,  dry  sort  of  jok- 
ers who  can  raise  a  laugh  at  almost  any  time  by 
his  dry  humor.  We  were  relating  an  instance  that 
came  under  our  notice  of  a  man  who  had  died — or 
at  least  was  declared  dead  by  his  physician — was 
clothed  in  his  shroud,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve 
hours  returned  to  life.  Every  one  in  the  room  ut- 
tered some  exclamation  of  horror,  which  was  soon 
turned  into  merriment  by  Jim  asking  why  we  did 
not  arrest  the  man  for  false  pretense. 


We  have  a  three-year-old  at  our  house.  She 
often  succeeds  in  taking  the  house  down  with  her 
old  -  fashioned  remarks.  Her  mother  had  been 
teaching  her  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  with  such  good 
success  that  she  was  able  to  repeat  it  without  any 
prompting.  A  few  evenings  since,  while  repeat- 
ing it,  she  seemingly  forgot  a  portion,  and  during 
a  momentary  pause  was  urged  to  proceed.  She  ex- 
claimed, "  Hold  on  a  minute,  mamma,  until  I  get 
the  right  tune? 


During  the  first  year  of  the  war  we  resided  at 
M  ,  a  small  town  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  news  of  one  of  the  Missouri  battles  in 
which  General  Lyon  was  conspicuous  was  being 
read  and  discussed  at  our  house,  and  among  the 

most  attentive  listeners  was  Mrs.  S  ,  whose 

husband  was  a  "sympathizer."  She  started  for 
home,  and  on  her  way  met  an  acquaintance,  into 
whose  ear  she  poured  the  dreadful  news  of  a  terri- 
ble fight,  and  "only  think,"  said  she,  "our  men 
had  lions  to  fight  for  them,  and  they  tore  the  rebels 
dreadfully !    Lord  forgive  us !" 


An  exceedingly  quiet  gentleman,  not  given  to 
many  words  unless  the  occasion  really  demands 
them,  was  some  time  since  crossing  the  Jersey  fer- 
ry among  the  passengers  from  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad  train,  just  arrived.  The  hackmen 
were  around,  as  usual,  and  one  of  these  very  polite 
fellows,  who  go  so  far  as  to  offer  the  use  of  their 
f.piendid  carriages  and  horses  to  even  strangers, 
came,  in  the  course  of  events,  to  our  quiet  friend, 


with  the  oft-repeated  "  Carriage,  Sir  ?"  No  answer. 
"Carriage,  Sir?"  Still  no  answer.  "Carriage, 
Sir?  Take  you  to  the  Astor  House,  Metropolitan, 
St.  Nicholas,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  any  where, 
Sir." 


While  riding  up  Seventh  Street,  in  Washington 
City,  the  other  day,  I  was  standing  on  the  platform 
of  the  street-car  with  two  officers,  when  we  passed 
the  Odd-Fellows'  Hall,  in  which  a  gentleman,  prob- 
ably a  foreigner,  has  a  dancing-school.  Some  young 
ladies  were  just  coming  from  said  school  as  we 
passed. 

"Just  from  dancing-school,"  remarked  one  of 
the  officers. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "just  from  drill ,  not  ex- 
actly from  squad-drill,  but  from  quadrille." 


The  story  of  the  Iowa  sheriff  in  the  May  Number 
reminds  me  of  one  I  heard  recently  relating  to  a 
newly-elected  sheriff  in  Michigan,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  be  in  attendance  during  a  session  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  ,  the  past  winter.   After  being 

carefully  instructed  he  opened  the  court  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session  in  due  form.  He  was  absent, 
however,  at  adjournment,  which  therefore  took 
place  without  his  official  proclamation.  With  the 
omission  of  so  important  a  formality  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  see  how  the  thing  could  be  done. 
The  next  morning  he  apologized  for  his  absence, 
saying,  he  "believed  he  had  opened  the  court  all 
right,  but  neglected  to  shut  it,  and  had  been  might- 
ily troubled  to  think  it  might  have  to  run  all  night." 


Thinking  the  following,  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, might  be  acceptable  to  the  Drawer  and 
readers  thereof,  I  forward  it,  verbatim  it  literatim, 
as  taken  from  the  records  of  this  county.  Miles 
having  assigned  an  article  of  agreement  for  the 
purchase  of  some  land  to  Peter,  gives  him  a  quit 
claim  deed  for  the  same ;  and  after  giving  the  de- 
scription of  the  property,  closes  the  deed  with  the 
following : 

"The  said  Peter,  or  his  successors,  may  have  and  hold 
the  above-described  premises  forever  and  a  day,  and  I 
would  not  if  I  could,  and  I  could  not  if  I  would,  molest ; 
for  I  never  had  nary  claim  to  the  property,  except  an  ar- 
ticle of  agreement  which  I  have  heretofore  transferred  to 
the  said  Peter.  (Signed)  Miles." 

"  Never  having  had  a  right  of  dower  in  the  within-de- 
scribed premises,  I  hereby  cheerfully  and  of  my  own  accord, 
without  fear.,  favor,  or  reward,  or  the  hope  of  reward,  ex- 
cept such  as  may  follow  a  disinterested  act  in  the  world  to 
come,  release  all  my  right  to  the  aforesaid  Peter. 

(Signed)         uMks.  Miles." 

"I  have  examined  Mrs.  Miles  myself,  and  without  any 
compulsion  on  my  part,  or  any  threatenings,  she  says  it  i3 
all  right.  I  am  compelled  to  take  this  acknowledgment 
myself,  because  it  is  twelve  miles  to  a  Judge,  over  a  bad 
road,  and  she  declares  she  will  not  go  a  step. 

(Signed;  "Miles." 


In  the  days  of  John  Quincy  Adams  Mr.  M  

was  United  States  District  Attorney  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. On  the  change  of  the  Administration  he 
was  immediately  removed,  and  a  young  spread- 
eagle  attorney  of  purer  Jackson  faith  was  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  him.  The  first  case  requiring  his 
professional  attention  was  one  of  counterfeiting,  in 
which  the  proof  was  so  glaring  and  positive  that 
not  a  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  prisoner's  imme- 
diate conviction.    Much  to  the  gratification  of  the 

young  attorney  and  his  political  friends,  Mr.  M  

was  retained  for  the  defense,  thus  offering  a  splen- 
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did  opportunity  for  flooring  the  giant  of  the  bar— a 
fact  already  fixed  in  anticipation,  and  fondly  chuck- 
led over.  The  day  of  trial  came.  The  court-room 
was  crowded  to  excess,  anxious  to  witness  the  con- 
templated discomfiture  of  Mr.  M  and  glorious 

triumph  of  his  young  opponent.  The  case  was 
opened,  evidence  most  overwhelming  introduced, 
and  all  the  preliminary  and  concluding  proceedings 
extended  so  far  that  no  back  track  could  be  taken 
or  other  testimony  introduced,  and  the  case  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution  rested.  All  this  time  appar- 
ently quite  inattentive,  his  opponent  having  fairly 
exhausted  himself,  and  flushed  with  the  anticipated 

speedy  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  Mr.  M  arose 

and  asked  to  look  at  one  of  the  bills  alleged  in  the 
indictment  to  be  counterfeit.  Several  were  handed 
to  him. 

"Dedham,  Dedham — where  is  Dedham?"  he  in- 
quired. "  I  never  heard  of  such  a  place  or  such  a 
bank." 

"  Why,"  replied  the  young  attorney,  "  in  Massa- 
chusetts, some  ten  miles  from  Boston — a  fact  so 
well  known  that  I  did  not  think  it  important  to  in- 
troduce proof  of  it." 

"It  may  be  as  you  say.  Sir,  and  there  may  be 
an  incorporated  Dedham  Bank;  but  with  no  proof 
of  the  fact,  I  move,  your  Honor,  that  a  nolle  pros. 
be  entered  and  the  prisoner  discharged." 

The  Court  could  do  no  less,  and  old  M  was 

not  floored  this  time. 


The  following  conversation,  which  took  place 
between  two  great  friends,  the  doctor  and  paymas- 
ter of  the  United  States  steamer  1'  ,  will  prove 

that  two  years  of  Texas  blockade-life  does  not  ut- 
terly destroy  all  love  of  humor : 

Doctor.  "Why,  how  is  this,  Paymaster,  I  paid 
for  five  yards  of  flannel,  and  here  are  only  four  and 
a  half?" 

Paymaster.  "  My  dear  fellow  1  am  very  sorry, 
but  I  can't  help  it,  you  know  it  won't  do  for  me  to 
be  partial,  and  I  must  treat  you  as  I  treat  every 
body  else." 

The  doctor  saw  the  case  in  a  new  light  and  was 
satisfied. 

Not  long  since  I  was  spending  &  short  time  with 
some  friends  at  the  camp  of  the  Forty-second  United 
States  Colored  Infantry,  at  Chattanooga,  when  a 
stalwart  African  of  the  darkest  dye  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  recruiting-office  of  the  regiment, 
and.  after  a  few  questions,  was  made  one  of  Uncle 
Sam's  nephews.  He  was  shown  his  quarters,  and 
told  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  possible.  He 
asked  permission  to  leave  camp  a  few  moments, 
which  was  granted.  In  a  short  time  he  returned, 
bringing  with  him  his  better-half  and  all  his  house- 
hold goods  complete.  On  being  asked  what  she  had 
come  to  the  regiment  for,  he  turned  and  asked, 
"  Didn't  I  list  for  both  on  us?" 


Some  time  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  em- 
ploye in  one  of  the  departments  at  Washington, 
showed  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  passed  through 
his  hands.  The  epistle  wras  written  in  Kerry,  Ire- 
land, and  was  directed  to  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  sub- 
scriber stated  that  he  was  a  constant  reader  of  the 
newspapers;  had  witnessed  the  present  struggle 
between  North  and  South  with  much  interest ;  and 
was  a  sincere  sympathizer  with  the  former  in  its  ef- 
forts to  put  down  the  rebellion.    He  mentioned,  in 


addition,  that  he  was  willing  to  help  the  Union 
party  by  every  means  in  his  power ;  that  he  had 
been  in  the  British  army  for  six  years,  the  Irtish 
Constabulary  two  years,  and  had  also  assisted  the 
Pope  of  Rome  against  Garibaldi  and  the  French. 
If,  therefore,  the  President  saw  fit  to  appoint  him  to 
a  vacant  Brigadier-Generalcy,  and  was  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  his  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  he 
could  command  his  services;  otherwise,  he  would 
still  remain  his  most  obedient.  The  letter  was  reg- 
ularly indorsed,  and  an  answer  returned  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Congress  had  made  no  appropriation  for 
the  "  payment  of  passages  across  the  Atlantic ;"  but 
if  the  applicant  chose  to  come  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, he  would  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
finding  a  recruiting-office  in  New  York. 


O'Toole  is  a  teamster  in  Captain  M'Korkey's 
celebrated  battery,  which  contributed  so  materially 
to  our  success  at  Antietam — and,  in  fact,  saved  the 
day.  One  day,  during  the  prevailing  season  of 
mud,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bernstein  Avas  riding  a 
tour  of  inspection,  he  met  tho  jovial  teamster  wend- 
ing his  way  toward  the  battery  stables,  with  the 
inevitable  "dhudeen"  in  his  mouth  and  a  large 
shovel  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  my  brave  lad  ?"  said  the 
Colonel,  who  always  has  a  kind  word  for  our  gal- 
lant boys.  1  \ 

"  To  curry  the  cars  of  me  mool,"  responded  tho 
teamster,  with  a  salute  which  brought  his  shovel  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  Colonel's  knee. 

The  Colonel,  who  seldom  overlooks  grave  infrac- 
tions of  discipline,  still  has  a  quick  appreciation  of 
humor  among  the  men  of  the  command,  and  per- 
ceived at  once  the  germ  of  a  joke  in  O'Toole's  reply. 

"  Why  do  you  groom  only  the  ears  of  your  mule  ?" 
said  the  Colonel. 

'•  Shure  thim's  all  ov  'im  remains  out  o'  the  mud, 
Sur!" 


Absent  from  home  since  our  dear  little  Clifford 
was  a  "wee  thing"  in  swaddling-clothes,  I  sent  my 
(vignette)  carte  de  vlsite.  When  my  wife  showed 
it  to  her  she  exclaimed,  "Why,  muddie,  papa's  got 
no  arms  nor  no  legs !" 


A  LITTLE  three-year-old,  living  in  Binghampton, 
New  York,  whose  father  was  in  Government  serv- 
ice, had  omitted  to  mention  him  for  some  days  in 
her  evening  prayers  for  all  her  friends.  The  mother 
called  her  attention  to  this  fact,  and  asked  if  she 
did  not  intend  to  pray  for  her  father  also.  "No," 
answered  little  one — "no,  no  use,  Abe  Lincoln 
will  take  care  of  him." 


Several  years  ago  a  merchant  failed  in  New 
York  city  who  was  noted  for  his  fast  living  and 
easy  conscience  regarding  his  honor,  and  had  settled 
with  his  creditors  by  paying  from  25  to  50  cents  on 
the  dollar.  He  was  met  one  day  by  one  of  his  cred- 
itors with  whom  he  had  settled  a  confidential  debt 
on  the  same  terms.  The  creditor  was  a  blunt,  plain, 
old-fashioned  man,  living  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city.  He  drove  down  to  Wall  Street  to  collect  divi- 
dends with  an  old  horse,  and  older  harness,  and 
rickety  old  chaise.  He  stopped  in  front  of  a  bank, 
and  as  he  was  going  in  he  met  his  former  debtor, 
who  very  quizzically  asked  what  he  gave  for  his 
horse  and  establishment.  He  straightened  up,  and. 
said,  "  I  gave  100  cents  on  the  dollar!"  and  passed 
on. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

SWEET  is  the  voice  that  calls 
From  babbling  waterfalls 
In  meadows  where*  the  downy  seeds  are  flying ; 
And  soft  the  breezes  blow 
And  eddying  come  and  go 
In  faded  gardens  where  the  rose  is  dying. 

Among  the  stubbled  corn 

The  blithe  quail  pipes  at  morn, 
The  merry  partridge  drums  in  hidden  places, 

And  glittering  insects  gleam 

Above  the  reedy  stream 
Where  busy  spiders  spin  their  filmy  laces. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1865,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dip 
trict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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At  eve,  cool  shadows  fall 

Across  the  garden  wall, 
And  on  the  clustered  grapes  to  purple  turning, 

And  pearly  vapors  lie 

Along  the  eastern  sky 
Where  the  broad  harvest-moon  is  redly  burning. 

Ah,  soon  on  field  and  hill 

The  winds  shall  whistle  chill, 
And  patriarch  swallows  call  their  flocks  together 

To  fly  from  frost  and  snow, 

And  seek  for  lands  where  blow 
The  fairer  blossoms  of  a  balmier  weather. 

The  pollen-dusted  bees 

Search  for  the  honey-lees 
That  linger  in  the  last  flowers  of  September, 

While  plaintive  mourning  doves 

Coo  sadly  to  their  loves 
Of  the  dead  summer  they  so  well  remember. 

The  cricket  chirps  all  day, 

"  O,  fairest  summer,  stay  !" 
The  squirrel  eyes  askance  the  chestnuts  browning; 

The  wild-fowl  fly  afar 

Above  the  foamy  bar 
And  hasten  southward,  ere  the  skies  are  frowning. 

Now  comes  a  fragrant  breeze 

Through  the  dark  cedar-trees 
And  round  about  my  temples  fondly  lingers, 

In  gentle  playfulness 

Like  to  the  soft  caress 
Bestowed  in  happier  days  by  loving  fingers. 

Yet,  though  a  sense  of  grief 

Comes  with  the  falling  leaf, 
And  memory  makes  the  summer  doubly  pleasant, 

In  all  my  autumn  dreams 

A  future  summer  gleams 
Passing  the  fairest  glories  of  the  present! 


A  TRIP  TO  BODIE  BLUFF  AND  THE  DEAD  SEA  OF  THE  WEST 
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A  TK1P  TO  BODIE  BLUFF  AND  THE  DEAD  SEA  OF  THE  WEST. 

[Second  $aper  ] 


AT  the  town  of  Bodie  T  witnessed  one  of  those 
impressive  Sunday  exhibitions  which  seem 
to  be  the  popular  mode  of  recreation  in  this  coun- 
try— a  badger  fight.  Some  Indians  from  Mono 
Lake  came  in  during  the  forenoon  with  a  re- 
markably large  badger,  which  they  offered  for 
sale  to  the  miners.  The  price  demanded  was 
ten  dollars.  As  that  amount  of  ready  cash  did 
not  seem  to  be  within  the  resources  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  diggers,  upon  consultation,  agreed  to 
take  three,  which  was  finally  made  up  by  some 
enterprising  members  of  the  community.  The 
usual  mode  of  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground,  as 
a  fortification  for  the  badger,  was  deemed  un- 
necessary, owing  to  the  formidable  proportions 
and  ferocious  temper  of  the  animal  on  hand : 
and  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  a  pitched 
battle  in  the  open  valley.  All  who  had  dogs 
were  invited  to  bring  them  forward  and  enter 
the  ring  gratis.  In  about  ten  minutes  there 
were  about  half  a  dozen  dogs  brought  to  the 
scratch,  and  the  battle  opened  cautiously  on 
both  sides.  The  badger  was  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous. Long  experience  in  the  noble  art  of  self- 
defense  had  taught  him  skill  in  the  use  of  his 
natural  weapons.  He  lay  close  down  to  the 
gro-und,  flattening  himself  as  the  rattlesnake 
flattens  his  head  prior  to  the  fatal  dart.  With 
a  keen  and  wary  eye  he  watched  the  dogs. 
First  a  large,  ill-favored,  yellow  cur  was  let 
loose  upon  him.  The  badger  never  moved  till 
the  mouth  of  his  enemy  was  within  an  inch  of 
his  tail,  when,  with  a  motion  as  quick  as  light- 
ning, he  had  him  by  the  under-lip,  and  a  fierce 
struggle  ensued.  The  dog  howled,  the  badger 
held  on,  the  dust  flew  up  from  the  dry  earth, 
over  and  over  the  combatants  rolled  ;  the  spec- 
tators crowded  in,  laughing,  shouting,,  clapping 


their  hands,  and  urging  on  the  yelling  cur, 
whose  grand  object  seemed  to  be  to  get  away. 
A  favorable  turn  enabled  him  to  break  loose. 
Panting,  whining,  and  with  bleeding  mouth,  he 
sneaked  off  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  crowd. 

"Here's  a  dog  that  '11  settle  his  hash  !"  said 
the  owner  of  a  bull-terrier  ;  "  let  him  in  !" 

"  No,  no !"  cried  a  chorus  of  voices.  "  Hold 
back  !  Don't  kill  him  yet!  Try  the  other  dogs 
first!" 

A  vicious-looking  black  dog,  part  wolf,  was 
next  let  loose.  The  badger  had  meantime  crept 
close  up  to  a  bank  of  earth,  against  which  he 
fortified  his  rear.  The  wolfish  cur  surveyed  the 
prospect  warily,  smelled  the  badger  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet,  peered  into  his  eyes,  and 
quietly  walked  away.  The  crowd  drove  him 
back.  "Fight,  you  durned  coyote!"  shouted 
his  master,  catching  him  by  the  back  of  the^ 
neck  and  dragging  him  close  up  to  the  badger. 
"Now  fight!"  Wolf  looked  as  if  he'd  rather 
not ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  With  hair 
erect  and  a  wolfish  bark  he  flew  savagely  at  the 
enemy ;  jumping  first  to  one  side  and  then  the 
other ;  back  and  at  him  again  ;  snapping,  bark- 
ing, snarling,  and  howling;  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  badger  seemed  to  be  all  head ;  there  was 
not  a  vulnerable  point  about  him  that  did  not 
show  a  head  and  a  sharp  row  of  teeth  the  mo- 
ment it  was  assailed.  During  some  of  the  dog's 
gyrations  Mr.  Badger  got  him  by  the  hind  leg. 
and  then  there  was  a  very  pretty  scene  of  howl- 
ing and  running.  Wolf  flew  all  over  the  ground  ; 
badger  held  on ;  dust,  shouts,  shrieks,  yells, 
oaths,  and  clapping  of  hands  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  this  achievement.  Badger-stock 
ran  up  fifty  per  cent.  ;  dog-stock  was  rapidly 
declining. 
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"  Tell  you  what,  gents,"  cried  the  Committee 
on  the  Badger,  "  we'll  fight  him  agin  all  six  of 
yer  dogs  for  ten  dollars !" 

"No,  no!"  shouted  every  body;  "give  him 
a  fair  show;  his  mouth's  full  of  dust;  'tain't 
fair — six  to  one." 

"Then  come  on  with  yer  bull-terrier!"  cried 
the  Committee,  exultingly ;  "here's  the  boy  for 
him!" 

Bull  was  let  loose — a  white,  clean-made  little 
fellow,  with  massive  jaws,  thin  flanks,  and  a 
sharp,  hard  tail,  that  stood  out  from  his  body 
like  a  spike.  There  was  neither  growl  nor  bark 
about  him  ;  it  was  all  serious  work,  in  which  he 
evidently  delighted ;  and  he  went  at  it  with  a 
will — straight,  quick,  fierce,  like  a  well-trained 
bruiser  who  meant  blood.  He  had  been  accus- 
tomed, as  was  evident  from  the  many  scars  on 
his  head  and  face,  to  enemies  of  his  own  spe- 
cies. He  could  get  hold  of  a  fellow-dog,  how- 
ever large,  and  throttle  him.  Getting  hold  of 
a  badger  was  quite  another  thing.  Both  ani- 
mals were  nearly  of  the  same  size.  The  dog 
perhaps  had  the  advantage  in  muscular  strength ; 
but  the  badger  was  the  quicker  with  his  bead 
and  teeth.  The  moment  Bull's  mouth  was  with- 
in reach  the  badger  had  him  by  the  under  jaw, 
fast  and  firm  as  a  vice.  Now  commenced  the 
grand  tussle — teeth  against  teeth,  neck  against 
neck.  Thick  dust  covered  the  combatants ;  to 
and  fro,  over  and  over,  they  rolled,  in  their  scarce 
visible  struggle;  the  crowd  pressing  close  in; 
not  a  word  spoken  ;  for  this  was  a  genuine  fight 
at  last — earnest  and  thrilling — a  fight  to  the 
death.  Sunday  as  it  was,  I  could  not  but  push 
in  closer  and  look  on.  I  was  getting  profound- 
ly interested  in  the  fate  of  the  badger.  In  fact, 
I  don't  know  but  I  might  have  made  a  bet  had 
any  body  bantered  me  at  the  moment.  I  would 
have  bet  on  either  side,  no  matter  which,  as 
many  a  man  does  who  gets  excited  and  has  no 
definite  opinion  on  the  subject  at  issue. 

"Stand  back!  give  him  a  chance!"  shouted 
some  of  the  men  in  front. 

"Take  him  to  water!  he's  choking  with 
dust!"  cried  others ;  and  I  must  say  a  pang  of 
regret  shot  through  me  at  what  I  supposed  to 
be  the  fate  of  my  badger  friend. 

But  it  was  not  the  badger  that  suffered  most. 
The  dog  was  dragged  out,  his  mouth  full  of  hair 
and  dust,  gasping  for  breath.  ,  I  looked  again 
when  the  dust  cleared  away.  Bleeding  and 
torn,  but  dauntless  as  ever,  with  the  same  fixed 
and  wary  eye,  the  badger  awaited  the  next  as- 
sault. 

"Too  bad!  too  bad!"  remonstrated  several 
voices.  "That's  murder  in  the  first  degree!" 
Sympathy  seemed  to  lean  toward  the  side  of  the 
poor  animal  which  was  making  so  gallant  a 
struggle  for  life.  "Kill  him!  kill  him  with  a 
club!" 

"No  ye  don't,  gents!"  shouted  the  exultant 
Committee,  who  had  paid  their  three  dollars  for 
a  Sunday  forenoon's  sport.  "We'll  fight  him 
against  all  the  dogs  first ;  if  he  don't  whip  'em 
then  you  can  kill  him." 


Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  six  dogs,  large 
and  small,  were  next  let  loose,  and  for  over  an 
hour  they  fought  that  poor  badger  without  doing 
him  any  material  damage.  While  some  attack- 
ed him  in  front,  others  picked  him  up  behind, 
gave  him  a  shake,  and  then  dropped  him.  He 
seemed  to  possess  more  lives  than  a  cat.  He 
bit  back  a  dozen  bites  for  every  one  he  received ; 
and  at  every  respite  faced  his  enemies  with 
that  peculiar  fixed  and  indomitable  eye  which 
had  at  first  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  al- 
most human  in  its  expression,  and  seemed  to 
say,  "Shame!  shame!  Cruel  as  you  are  you 
can  not  make  me  quail:  I  die  game  to  the  last!" 

Some  such  thought  must  have  entered  the 
heads  of  the  by-standers,  two  or  three  of  whom 
j  now  rushed  in  with  clubs  and  attempted  to  bat- 
ter his  brains  out.  Even  then  he  fought  fierce- 
ly, biting  at  the  clubs,  and  in  his  dying  throes 
glaring  with  undaunted  eyes  at  his  assailants. 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  turned  away  with  a 
strong  emotion  of  pity.  The  fight  had  lasted 
two  hours.  When  I  next  looked  back  and  saw 
the  crowd  move  away,  dragging  after  them  the 
dead  body  of  the  badger,  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  there  was  something  about  the  whole  busi- 
ness very  much  like  murder. 

My  friend  the  Judge  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Aurora  from  this  point.  I  was  committed 
to  the  charge  of  a  very  pleasant  and  intelligent 
young  man,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Bodie 
Bunker,  who  kindly  volunteered  to  procure 
horses  and  accompany  me  on  my  proposed  ex- 
pedition to  Mono  Lake.  The  horses  were  rang- 
ing in  the  hills,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
finding  them.  In  due  time  we  were  mounted 
and  on  our  way. 

The  road  crosses  a  hill  back  of  Bodie,  and 
thence  down  through  a  canon  into  Cotton-wood 
Valley.  For  a  distance  of  some  five  or  six  miles 
the  country  is  rolling  and  barren.  Rocks  and 
sage-brush,  with  desolate  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance, are  the  principal  features.  During  the 
trip  my  companion  entertained  me  with  many 
interesting  reminiscences  of  his  experience  in 
the  country,  his  adventures  as  a  police-officer 
during  the  Vigilance  Committee  excitement  at 
Aurora,  his  mining  speculations,  and  many  oth- 
er matters  which  to  me  possessed  all  the  charms 
of  romance.  From  him  also  I  obtained  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  very  singular  and  tragical  occur- 
rence which  had  taken  place  about  two  months 
previously  on  the  road  to  the  Big  Meadows,  not 
Tar  from  where  we  were  traveling.  I  had  heard 
of  this  on  my  first  arrival  at  Aurora,  and  had  seen 
some  account  of  it  in  the  newspapers.  Subse- 
quently I  crossed  the  canon  in  which  the  dis- 
aster occurred,  and  made  a  sketch  of  it. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  July  two  men, 
with  their  wives  and  three  children,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  parties,  started  from  Aurora  in  a 
small  wagon  for  the  Big  Meadows.  The  dis- 
tance is  twenty-eight  miles.  When  about  half- 
way, as  they  were  passing  through  a  rocky  canon, 
unsuspicious  of  danger,  they  observed  some  signs 
of  rain,  but  thought  it  would  be  nothing  more 
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than  a  casual  show- 
er. Suddenly  the  sky 
darkened,  and  they 
heard  a  loud  roaring 
noise  behind  them. 
Mr.  Glenn,  one  of  the 
men,  and  his  com- 
rade, who  were  sit- 
ting on  the  front  seat, 
finding  the  horses  be- 
come unmanageable 
from  fright,  jumped 
out  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  The  lead 
horses  had  swung 
round,  and  were  mak- 
ing frantic  efforts  to 
break  loose  from  their 
traces.  Scarcely  had 
the  two  men  touched 
the  ground  when  they 
saw  sweeping  down 
toward  them  a  solid 
flood  of  water  about 
six  or  eight  feet  high, 
presenting  a  front  like 
a  prodigious  wave  of 
the  sea  as  it  breaks 
upon  the  beach  in  a 
storm.  They  at- 
torn pted  to  force  the 
horses  up  on  one  side, 
so  as  to  haul  the  wag- 
on out  of  the  chan- 
nel. Before  any  thing 
could  be  done  the  tor- 
rent burst  upon  them, 
carrying  all  before  it. 
The  wagon  was  cap- 
sized and  dashed  to 
pieces    among  the 

rocks.  The  screams  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren rose  high  above  the  wild  roar  of  the 
flood  ;  and  for  a  moment  they  were  seen  strug- 
gling amidst  the  shattered  wreck  of  the  wagon, 
but  were  soon  dashed  out  and  whirled  against 
the  rocks.  One  of  the  men,  by  superhuman  ef- 
forts, succeeded  in  getting  a  foothold  a  short  dis- 
tance below,  and,  grasping  an  overhanging  bush, 
caught  his  wife  as  she  was  swept  along  on  the 
raging  current.  He  had  dragged  her  nearly  out 
of  the  water  when  she  was  struck  by  a  heavy 
piece  of  drift-wood  and  torn  from  his  grasp.  The 
next  moment  she  was  whirled  away  beyond  reach, 
and  her  body,  maimed  by  the  jagged  rocks,  was 
buried  in  the  current  a  shapeless  mass.  Mean- 
time the  other  man  was  disabled  by  his  struggles 
amidst  the  wreck,  and  barely  escaped  with  his 
life.  The  shrieks  of  the  poor  children  were  heart- 
rending. "  Oh,  father !  father !  save  me  !  Oh, 
mother,  save  me  !"  were  all  that  could  be  heard; 
but  soon  their  tender  limbs  were  crushed  amidst 
the  boiling  surges  of  drift  and  flood,  and  they 
were  swept  beyond  all  human  aid.  In  less  than 
a  minute  nothing  was  left  to  mark  the  tragedy. 
Women,  children,  wagon,  horses,  and  all,  had 
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disappeared.  Such  was  the  force  of  the  torrent 
that  rocks  and  trees  were  carried  away  like  feath- 
ers. I  saw  myself  prodigious  boulders  of  solid 
stone,  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter,  which  had 
been  rolled  for  miles  through  the  canon. 

When  the  news  of  this  sad  event  reached  Au- 
rora the  most  intense  excitement  and  sympathy 
prevailed.  Parties  went  out  immediately  to  af- 
ford what  assistance  they  could.  The  unfortu- 
nate men  who  had  suffered  so  strange  and  sud- 
den a  bereavement  were  provided  with  such  aid 
as  their  suffering  condition  required.  Search 
was  made  for  the  bodies  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. Their  mutilated  remains  were  found  scat- 
tered among  the  rocks  from  one  to  three  miles 
below  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  were  taken 
in  and  buried  amidst  the  sympathizing  tears  of 
relatives,  friends,  and  strangers. 

An  interesting  circumstance  connected  with 
this  sad  event  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Sanchez,  a  highly  intelligent  lady  of  Aurora, 
who  happened  that  day  to  be  out  riding  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  her  husband  and  a  party 
of  friends.  They  had  reached  the  summit  of 
Mount  Braley,  when  the  attention  of  the  party 
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was  directed  by  Mrs.  San- 
chez to  the  peculiar  ap- 
pearance of  a  cloud  which 

appeared  to  hang  over  the  | 

earth  like  a  huge  black 

funnel  in  the  direction  of 

the  Big  Meadows.  Ii 

had  a  dark-greenish  tinge 

around  the  edges  as  if 

charged  with  sulphur  or 

electricity.    Other  clouds 

were  in  the  sky,  but  the 

weather  was  warm  and 
pleasant.  The  attention 
of  the  whole  party  was 
fixed  upon  the  black  cloud. 
Suddenly  it  changed  its 
form,  and  disappeared  al- 
most like  magic.  Ap- 
parently the  attraction  of 
the  earth  had  scattered  it 
or  absorbed  its  contents. 
This  was  doubtless  the 
same  cloud  which  had 
burst  and  swept  all  before 
it  in  the  Rocky  Canon. 
The  time  and  direction 
corresponded  precisely 
with  the  tragic  event 
above  recorded. 

The  only  other  instance 
known  to  me  of  the  burst- 
ing of  a  water  cloud  with 
such  disastrous  conse- 
quences occurred  about 
four  years  ago  in  the  San 
Francisquite  canon  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and 
Fort  Tejon.  I  have  fre- 
quently passed  through 
this  canon,  and  can  read- 
ily conceive  how  disas- 
trous a  sudden  flood  would 
be  any  where  between  the 
points  of  entrance  and 
exit.  It  is  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  through,  and 
closely  bounded  on  each 
side  by  precipitous  hills 
and  mountains.  Within  this  distance  the  road 
crosses  a  small  stream  that  courses  through 
it  eighty-seven  times.  In  this  canon  a  family 
belonging  to  Los  Angeles,  who  were  on  their 
way  home  from  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
were  overtaken  by  a  heavy  rain-cloud,  which 
burst  close  behind  them.  The  man  jumped 
out  of  his  wagon  and  strove  to  urge  his  animals 
up  a  steep  bank ;  but  the  flood  came  upon  them 
so  suddenly  that  the  wagon  was  swept  away, 
dragging  with  it  the  animals.  The  women  and 
children  were  all  drowned. 

I  have  been  told  of  similar  instances  of  wa- 
ter-spouts, or,  more  properly,  the  bursting  of 
rain-clouds,  in  the  canons  of  the  Colorado,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Arizona.  Owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  fact  that  few  people  travel  through  the 


mountainous  parts  of  that  country  in  wagons, 
they  have  not  often  been  attended  by  any  loss 
of  life,  though  Governor  Goodwin,  of  Arizona, 
recently  gave  me  an  account  of  an  entire  min- 
ing camp  that  was  swept  away.  Two  lives  were 
lost  and  much  property  damaged. 

Proceeding  some  fourteen  miles  on  our  jour- 
ney we  turned  the  point  of  a  hill  overlooking 
the  lake.  It  seemed  to  be  just  at  our  feet.  We 
had  to  travel  twelve  miles  farther  before  we 
reached  Lawrence's  Ranch. 

Down  in  the  canon  on  the  right  of  the  road 
we  passed  some  placer  diggings,  which  attract- 
ed considerable  attention  two  years  ago.  White 
labor  could  not  make  it  pay,  and  the  usual  herd 
of  Chinese  jackals  had  crowded  in  and  taken 
possession  of  the  abandoned  huts  and  sluices. 
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They  seemed  to  be  doing  .well,  if  one  might 
judge  by  their  noisy  jargon  and  barbarous  ges- 
ticulations. 

A  few  miles  beyond  we  passed  the  town  of 
Mono,  consisting  at  present  of  three  or  four 
shanties,  one  of  which  only  was  inhabited. 

A  ride  of  twenty-five  miles  over  the  rough 
mountain  trails  gave  me  such  an  appetite  as  I 
had  not  experienced  for  many  months.  The 
atmosphere  is  wonderfully  clear  and  bracing  in 
these  elevated  ranges.  An  ecstatic  glow  of 
health  pervades  the  system  ;  the  sight  becomes 
keen ;  the  blood  flows  freely  through  the  veins ; 
the  digestion  is  perfect ;  and  the  world-worn 
traveler  feels  something  of  that  elasticity  and 
freshness  with  which  he  set  forth  in  early  life  to 
put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth.  I  was  well 
disposed  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence, the  owner  of  the  ranch  at  which  we  pro- 
posed stopping  for  the  night.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant, home-looking  place,  with  hay-stacks,  wag- 
ons, and  lowing  cattle  about  the  farm-yard ; 
and  the  honest  watch-dog  bayed  a  deep-mouthed 
welcome  as  we  rode  up  to  the  house.  The  wor- 
thy settler  came  out  on  the  grassy  slope  in  front 
and  greeted  us  with  the  hearty  cordiality  of  a 
frontiersman. 

"  Get  down,  gentlemen  ;  get  down  and  come 
in.  We  haven't  much  in  this  wild  country,  but 
what  we  have  is  at  your  service." 

It  was  a  pleasant  surprise,  when  I  was  intro- 
duced to  him,  to  find  that  we  were  old  fellow- 
travelers. 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  he  exclaimed,  grasping  my 
hand  with  the  grip  of  a  vice ;  "  is  it  possible 
you  have  arrived  here  at  last  ?  I  have  been  ex- 
pecting you  for  over  two  years.  I  knew  you'd 
visit  Mono  Lake  some  time  or  other.  Why, 
my  dear  fellow,  we  are  old  friends !  I  have 
traveled  with  you  all  over  the  world — in  print." 

And  here  let  me  say,  in  all  humility,  that 
some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  have 
been  derived  from  just  such  meetings  as  this  in 
the  wild  regions  bordering  on  the  Pacific.  To 
find  myself  known  where  it  was  least  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  to  receive  a  cordial  greeting  as  a  friend 
where  I  could  only  hope  for  the  ordinary  civil- 
ity due  to  a  stranger ;  to  feel  that  a  few  trifles 
of  travel  cast  adrift  upon  the  world  in  the  pages 
of  a  magazine,  without  a  thought  of  their  fate 
beyond  the  current  month,  had  inspired,  far 
away  from  the  haunts  of  civilization,  a  friendly 
personal  interest  in  the  writer — these,  I  say,  af- 
fected me  with  no  ordinary  emotions  of  pleas- 
ure ;  for  they  proved  in  some  degree  that  my 
wanderings  in  lonely  countries  had  not  altogeth- 
er isolated  me  from  the  great  brotherhood  of 
man. 

The  house  was  a  snug  frame  shanty,  contain- 
ing three  or  four  rooms,  roughly  but  comforta- 
bly furnished,  and  decorated  with  some  curious 
specimens  of  colored  engravings,  which  evinced 
at  least  a  leaning  toward  the  Fine  Arts.  Beds 
were  plenty — deep,  full  feather  beds,  in  which 
the  sleeper  was  luxuriously  buried  for  the  night. 
I  found  that  feathers  were  a  staple  product  here. 


In  truth,  I  had  a  dream,  after  my  burial  in  the 
deepest  of  these  beds,  that  nature  had  gifted  me 
with  wings,  and  that  I  was  flying  about  among 
the  pine-trees  pursued  by  some  adroit  sports- 
men, who  amused  themselves  peppering  me 
with  snipe-shot.  But  this  might  have  been 
owing  to  the  supper  prepared  by  the  skillful 
hands  of  the  good  housewife.  It  is  but  simple 
justice  to  that  lady  to  say  that  such  a  sapper 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  best  hotel  in 
New  York.  For  where  else  but  in  the  mount- 
ain regions  of  the  Pacific  is  there  such  delicate- 
ly-flavored mutton,  such  rich  yellow  cream,  such 
pure  fresh  milk  and  sparkling  butter  ?  The 
biscuits,  too,  were  delicious  ;  and  there  were 
preserves  of  wild  mountain  berries,  and  jams 
and  tarts  and  pies  that  must  have  taxed  the  in- 
genuity of  the  inventor.  As  for  vegetables, 
there  was  any  variety ;  and  the  potatoes  were 
as  rich  and  mealy  as  the  best  Irish  murphies. 
I  never  tasted  any  thing  in  the  potato-line  su- 
perior to  them.  Upon  warmly  expressing  this 
sentiment  to  our  kind  host  he  was  naturally 
elated,  and  offered  to  take  me  at  once  to  his 
potato-patch.  "You  shall  see  for  yourself," 
said  he ;  "I  rather  calculate  you  never  saw  such 
a  patch." 

I  was  pretty  stiff,  however,  after  my  long  ride, 
and  suggested  that  the  morning  sunshine  would 
be  the  best  light  perhaps  in  which  to  view  this 
remarkable  potato-patch. 

It  was  a  pleasant  scene  that  evening  at  Law- 
rence's Ranch.  A  gentleman  and  his  wife  from 
Aurora  were  stopping  at  the  house  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  lake  air  ;  and  their  conversation 
contributed  greatly  to  our  enjoyment.  We  sa? 
on  the  front  porch,  overlooking  the  whole  mag- 
nificent panorama  outspread  before  us.  The 
glowing  atmosphere  hung  over  the  lake  like  a 
vast  prismatic  canopy.  Myriads  of  aquatic  fowl 
sported  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water,  which 
reflected  the  varied  outlines  and  many-colored 
slopes  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  Trees, 
rocks,  islands,  and  all  visible  objects  were  du- 
plicated with  wonderful  clearness  and  accuracy. 
The  white  mountains  of  Montgomery  fifty  miles 
distant  stood  out  against  the  horizon  in  their 
minutest  details,  every  rock  and  furrow  as  if 
seen  through  a  telescope.  A  soft,  delicious  air, 
fragrant  with  the  odors  of  wild  flowers  and  new- 
made  hay,  made  it  a  luxury  to  breathe.  High 
to  the  right,  tipped  by  the  glowing  rays  of  the 
sun,  towered  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas.  To  the  west  and  south,  grand 
and  solitary — monarchs  among  the  mountain 
kings — stood  Castle  Peak  and  Mount  Dana,  as 
if  in  sublime  scorn  of  the  puny  civilization  which 
encircles  their  feet.  These  mighty  potentates  of 
the  wilderness,  according  to  the  geological  sur- 
vey of  Professor  Whitney,  reach  the  altitude  re- 
spectively, of  13,000  and  13,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Still  higher  mountains  have 
been  found  to  the  southward,  during  a  recent 
expedition  of  the  survey,  of  which  very  interest- 
ing reports  by  Professor  Brewer,  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Hoffman,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  others, 
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are  now  in  progress  of 
publication.  A  new  and 
most  interesting  region 
between  Kern  River  and 
Owen's  Valley  was  ex- 
plored by  these  gentle- 
men during  the  past  sum- 
mer, of  which  a  brief  no- 
tice has  recently  appear- 
ed in  Silliman's  Scientific 
Journal. 

The  shores  of  Lake 
Mono,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  water,  have  a  whit- 
ish color,  arising  from 
the  prevalence  of  calca- 
reous deposits.  It  well 
deserves  the  name  sug- 
gested by  an  early  visitor 
— the  "  Dead  Sea  of  the 
West."  Not  even  that 
wondrous  sea,  whose  bit- 
ter waters  wash  the  ruin- 
ed sites  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, presents  a  scene 
of  greater  desolation. 
Fourteen  years  had  pass- 
ed— how  short  a  time  it 
seemed ! — since  my  trus- 
ty guide,  Yusef  Badra, 
pointed  out  to  me  from 
the  St.  Saba  road  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
I  could  almost  imagine 
myself  there  again.  Yet 
for  grandeur  of  scenery, 
and  for  interesting  geo- 
logical phenomena,  this 
lake  of  the  Western  Sier- 
ras is  far  superior  to 
the  Oriental  Sea.  Here 
the  traveler,  whether  art- 
ist, geologist,  botanist,  or 
poet  might  spend  many 
months,  and  find  ample 
occupation  for  every  hour 
of  his  time. 

Lake  Mono  was  visit- 
ed in  1852  by  Lieutenant 
Moore,  whose  adventures  in  that  wild  region, 
during  the  Indian  war,  gave  him  a  high  repu- 
tation on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  any  official  report  of  his  visit  to  Mono 
has  been  published.  It  would  doubtless  be 
most  interesting ;  for  few  men  have  seen  it  under 
such  novel  and  interesting  circumstances. 

The  lake  is  eighteen  miles  in  length  by  about 
ten  or  twelve  in  width.  On  the  western  side 
are  distinct  water-marks,  showing  that  in  former 
years  it  attained  an  elevation  of  800  to  1000  feet 
above  its  present  level. 

This  would  indicate  a  superficial  area  of  such 
vast  magnitude  that  it  must  have  resembled  a 
great  inland  sea.  On  the  eastern  side  is  a  gap 
or  depression  in  the  hills,  through  which  it  must 
have  flowed,  covering  an  immense  area  of  the 


great  Walker  River  basin.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  it  was  once  a  continuous  sea  to  Walk- 
er's Lake.  But  I  will  not  hazard  any  conject- 
ures on  this  point ;  for  when  one  goes  beyond 
the  bare  facts,  as  he  sees  them,  in  such  a  coun- 
try as  this,  the  imagination  is  bewildered.  A 
vague  idea  possesses  the  mind  that  all  the  great 
interior  basins,  including  that  of  Salt  Lake, 
might  have  formed  a  grand  intermediate  ocean, 
stretching  from  the  far  north  to  the  Gulf  of 
California,  between  the  great  parallel  ranges  of 
the  Cascades  and  Sierra  Nevadas  to  the  west, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  east. 

On  the  Sierra  side  of  the  lake  there  are 
points  of  woodland  which  extend  some  distance 
into  the  water.  Back  from  the  shore  deep 
canons,  rocky  and  precipitous,  with  ridges  of 
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pine  on  each  side,  cut  their  way  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountains ;  and  huge  boulders,  hurled 
down  from  the  dizzy  heights,  stand  like  castles 
on  the  beach.  From  innumerable  ravines  fresh- 
water springs  and  streams  pour  their  tribute  into 
the  lake.  There  is  no  visible  outlet ;  yet  the 
bitterness  of  the  water  is  retained,  and  there  is 
seldom  a  perceptible  rise.  Even  in  the  great 
flood  of  '62,  when  every  ravine  poured  down  a 
roaring  torrent,  the  rise  did  not  exceed  a  few 
inches ;  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
flood,  after  the  reception  of  the  first  volume 
of  water,  the  level  of  the  lake  remained  un- 
changed. It  would  seem  that  there  must  be  a 
subterranean  outlet;  yet  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  surplus  water  again  reaches  the  surface. 
The  probability  is  it  becomes  absorbed  in  the 
dry  sands  of  the  desert. 

On  the  eastern  shore  low  plains  or  alluvial 
bottoms,  incrusted  with  alkali,  show  in  distinct 
curvicular  rims,  composed  of  calcareous  de- 
posits, the  gradual  retrocession  of  the  lake  to  its 
present  level.  The  beach  is  strewn  with  beautiful 
specimens  of  boracic  or  alkaline  incrustations. 
Weeds,  twigs,  stones,  and  even  dead  birds  and 
animals,  are  covered  by  this  peculiar  coating, 
and  present  the  appearance  of  coral  formations. 
Some  specimens  that  I  picked  up  are  photo- 
graphic in  the  minuteness  and  delicacy  of  their 
details.  When  broken  open  the  fibres  of  leaves, 
the  feathers  of  birds,  the  grain  of  wood  are 
found  impressed  in  the  calcareous  moulding  with 
exquisite  perfection.  Almost  every  conceivable 
variety  of  form  may  be  found  among  these  in- 
crustations. White  columns  and  elaborate  fa- 
cades, like  those  of  the  ruined  temples  of  Greece, 
stand  on  the  desert  shore  to  the  north.  Arch- 
ways and  domes  and  embattlements  are  repre- 
sented with  astonishing  fidelity.  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  these  are  formations  of 
white  coral;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  the 
water,  which  at  frequent  intervals  is  forced  up 
through  the  fissures  of  the  earth  by  subterra- 
nean heat.  These  springs  are  numerous,  and 
probably  form  around  them  a  base  of  calcareous 
matter,  which  by  constant  accretions  rises  above 
the  surrounding  level. 

A  curious  and  rather  disgusting  deposit  of 
worms,  about  two  feet  high  by  three  or  four  in 
thickness,  extends  like  a  vast  rim  around  the 
shores  of  the  lake.  I  saw  no  end  to  it  during 
a  walk  of  several  miles  along  the  beach.  These 
worms  are  the  larvae  of  flies,  originally  depos- 
ited in  a  floating  tissue  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  So  far  as  I  could  discover  most  of  them 
were  dead.  They  lay  in  a  solid  oily  mass,  ex- 
haling a  peculiar  though  not  unpleasant  odor  in 
the  sun.  Swarms  of  small  black  flies  covered 
them  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  Such  was 
the  multitude  of  these  flies  that  my  progress  was 
frequently  arrested  by  them  as  they  flew  up. 
Whether  they  were  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
identify  their  own  progeny,  or,  cannibal-like,  were 
devouring  the  children  of  their  enemies,  it  was 
impossible  to  determine.    The  former  seemed 


to  be  rather  a  hopeless  undertaking  amidst  such  a 
mixed  crowd.  The  air  for  a  circle  of  several 
yards  was  blackened  with  these  flies,  and  their 
buzz  sounded  like  the  brewing  of  a  distant  storm. 
My  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  ears  were  filled.  I 
could  not  beat  them  off.  Wherever  they  lit 
there  they  remained,  sluggish  and  slimy.  I 
fain  had  to  rush  out  of  reach  and  seek  a  breath- 
ing-place some  distance  from  the  festive  scene. 

It  would  appear  that  the  worms,  as  soon  as 
they  attain  the  power  of  locomotion,  creep  up 
from  the  water,  or  are  deposited  on  the  beach  by 
the  waves  during  some  of  those  violent  gales 
which  prevail  in  this  region.  The  Mono  Indians 
derive  from  them  a  fruitful  source  of  subsistence. 
By  drying  them  in  the  sun  and  mixing  them 
with  acorns,  berries,  grass-seeds,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  food  gathered  up  in  the  mountains,  they 
make  a  conglomerate  called  cuchaba,  which  they 
use  as  a  kind  of  bread.  I  am  told  it  is  very 
nutritious  and  not  at  all  unpalatable.  The 
worms  are  also  eaten  in  their  natural  condition. 
It  is  considered  a  delicacy  to  fry  them  in  their 
own  grease.  When  properly  prepared  by  a  skill- 
ful cook  they  resemble  pork  "cracklings."  I 
was  not  hungry  enough  to  require  one  of  these 
dishes  during  my  sojourn,  but  would  recommend 
any  friend  who  may  visit  the  lake  to  eat  a 
pound  or  two  and  let  me  know  the  result  at  his 
earliest  convenience.  In  fact,  I  don't  yearn  for 
fat  worms  as  an  article  of  diet,  though  almost 
any  kind  of  food  is  acceptable  when  my  appetite 
is  good.  There  must  be  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands  of  tons  of  these  oleaginous  insects 
cast  up  on  the  beach  every  year.  There  is  no 
danger  of  starvation  on  the  shores  of  Mono. 
The  inhabitants  may  be  snowed  in,  flooded  out, 
or  cut  off  by  aboriginal  hordes,  but  they  can  al- 
ways rely  upon  the  beach  for  fat  meat. 

No  other  insect  or  animal  that  I  could  hear 
of  exists  in  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  concur- 
rent testimony  of  the  settlers  is,  that  nothing 
containing  the  vital  principle  is  indigenous  to 
the  water.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  scien- 
tific research  may  develop  various  forms  of  ani- 
malcule. Fish  are  not  found  in  any  of  the 
streams  that  fall  into  it,  even  high  up  in  the 
Sierra  Nevadas.  Yet  in  adjacent  streams  that 
form  the  sources  of  supply  to  Owen's  and  Walk- 
er's rivers  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  fish. 

No  analysis,  I  believe,  has  yet  been  made  of 
the  water  of  this  lake.  It  is  strong  and  bitter 
to  the  taste,  and  probably  contains  borax  and 
soda.  To  the  touch  it  feels  soft  and  soapy ; 
and  indeed  has  much  the  effect  of  liquid  shaving 
soap.  Upon  being  rubbed  on  the  skin  or  any 
foreign  substance,  it  makes  an  excellent  lather. 
For  washing  purposes  it  is  admirable.  I  washed 
my  head  in  it,  and  was  astonished  at  the  result. 
To  quote  the  language  of  a  patent  advertisement 
— it  removes  the  dandruff  from  the  hair,  purifies 
the  skin,  causes  a  healthy  glow,  takes  the  grease 
out  of  cloth,  and  is  especially  successful  as  a 
general  expurgator.  The  only  difficulty  I  found 
about  it  is  that  it  shrinks  up  the  flesh  when 
steeped  in  it  for  any  great  length  of  time,  like  a 
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strong  decoction  of  lye, 
and  is  hard  to  get  rid  of 
without  a  subsequent  ap- 
plication of  fresh  water. 
I  think  it  would  extract 
all  the  flesh,  blood,  and 
muscular  tissue  out  of  the 
human  body,  and  form 
the  usual  calcareous  de- 
posit over  the  bones  in 
a  very  short  time.  Its 
buoyant  properties  are 
even  more  remarkable 
than  those  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  To  sink  in  it  re- 
quires the  strongest  ef- 
forts of  a  strong  swim- 
mer. But  one  might  al- 
most as  well  sink  as  float 
in  a  case  of  wreck ;  for 
in  either  event  his  chance 
of  life  would  be  slender. 

There  are  two  islands 
situated  a  few  miles  from 
the  northern  shore,  one 
of  which  is  about  two 
miles  in  length  by  one 
and  a, half  in  width  ;  the 
other  is  smaller.  De- 
tached rocks  extend 
around  these  for  some 
distance  into  the  water. 

The  larger  island  has 
a  singular  volcano  in  the 
interior,  from  which  is- 
sues hot  water  and  steam. 
Within  a  few  yards  of 
the  boiling  spring,  the 
water  of  which  is  bitter, 
a  spring  of  pure  fresh 
water  gushes  out  of  the 
rocks.  This  is  justly  re- 
garded as  the  greatest 
natural  wonder  of  the 
lake.  Eresh  water  burst- 
ing up  from  the  very 
depths  of  a  volcanic  pile, 
surrounded  by  a  sea  of 
soda  and  borax,  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  striking 
anomalies  of  which  we 
have  any  record. 

The  smaller  island  is  evidently  an  extinct 
crater.  Lava  formations  abound  upon  it.  No 
springs,  either  hot  or  cold,  are  found  upon  this 
island. 

Immense  swarms  of  gulls  visit  these  islands 
during  the  spring  of  the  year  and  deposit  their 
eggs  on  every  available  spot.  Myriads  upon 
myriads  of  them  hover  over  the  rocks  from 
morning  till  night,  deafening  the  ear  with  their 
wild  screams,  and  the  water  is  literally  covered 
by  them  for  a  circle  of  many  miles.  It  is  a 
common  practice  for  the  settlers  to  go  over  in 
their  boats,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
gather  as  many  eggs  as  they  can  carry  home. 


In  some  parts  of  the  main  island  the  open  spaces 
between  the  rocks  are  so  thickly  covered  with 
eggs  that  the  pedestrian  is  at  a  loss  to  find  a 
vacant  spot  for  his  foot.  The  Indians,  until  re- 
cently, derived  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
subsistence  from  this  source ;  but  the  white 
man,  having  a  better  right,  of  which  gunpowder 
is  the  proof,  has  ordered  the  aboriginal  egg- 
hunters  to  keep  away.  I  have  heard  that  a 
Yankee  speculator  now  monopolizes  the  trade. 
The  eggs  are  strong  in  flavor,  but  good  for 
hotels  and  restaurants,  like  those  of  the  Farra- 
leones.  A  few  go  a  long  way  in  giving  flavor  to 
an  omelette.    The  miners  seem  to  relish  them. 
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During  the  winter  months  the  waters  of  the 
lake  are  literally  covered  with  swans,  geese, 
brant,  ducks,  and  smaller  aquatic  fowl.  It  is 
incredible  the  numbers  of  these  birds  that  ap- 
pear after  the  first  rains.  Sportsmen  find  it  a 
laborious  job  to  carry  home  their  game.  A 
regular  gunning  expedition  in  this  region  results 
in  nothing  short  of  wholesale  slaughter.  Twen- 
ty or  thirty  teal  duck  at  a  single  shot  is  nothing 
unusual. 

Frequent  and  violent  storms  visit  the  lake  in 
autumn  and  winter ;  and  during  the  summer 
the  sudden  gusts  of  wind  from  the  mountains 
render  navigation  in  a  small  boat  somewhat 
perilous.  A  visit  to  the  islands  is  attended  by 
considerable  risk  and  uncertainty.  Only  a  few 
small  skiffs  have  yet  been  built,  and  these  are 
generally  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  tour- 
ist must  calculate  upon  spending  a  night  on  the 
bare  rocks,  and  go  Avell  prepared  with  blankets 
and  provisions,  otherwise  he  may  suffer  more 
than  he  bargains  for.  I  would  suggest  June, 
July,  and  August  as  the  best  months  in  which 
to  make  the  trip. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  are 
three  remarkable  volcanic  peaks,  of  a  conical 
form,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  loose 
pumice-stone  and  obsidian.  Regular  craters  are 
found  in  these  peaks,  showing  signs  of  vol- 
canic eruptions  at  no.  very  remote  date.  The 
highest  is  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascend,  owing  to  the 
loose  stratum  by  which  it  is  covered  ;  but  there 
is  a  consolation  in  the  facility  with  which  the 
descent  is  made.  At  the  base  the  ground  is 
covered  with  various  specimens  of  lava,  of  the 
most  fanciful  shapes  and  beautiful  colors.  I 
saw  some  that  would  be  an  ornament  to  any 
cabinet  of  curiosities  in  the  Atlantic  States. 
Unfortunately  I  had  no  convenient  way  of  pack- 
ing them  on  my  horse. 

There  are  some  twenty  settlers  living  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Mono,  most  of  whom  are  en- 
gaged in  stock-raising  and  hay-cutting.  The 
best  ranches  and  farms  are  owned  by  Mr.  Lundy, 
Mr.  Van  Read,  and  Mr.  Lawrence.  Most  of 
the  lands  available  for  cultivation  have  been 
taken  up.  These  are  timbered,  or  adjacent  to 
timber,  and  are  well  watered  by  springs.  A 
saw-mill  has  recently  been  erected,  and  now 
that  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  lumber  it  is 
probable  a  number  of  new  houses  will  be  built 
during  the  next  summer. 

The  country  is  not  strictly  agricultural.  The 
amount  of  arable  land  is  small ;  but  the  mount- 
ains abound  in  mineral  veins,  and  gold  mining 
and  prospecting  for  gold  occupy  considerable  at- 
tention. Within  a  year  or  two  when  the  facili- 
ties for  crossing  the  Sierra  Nevadas  are  increased, 
visitors  from  the  Yo  Semite  Falls  will  doubtless 
pay  their  respects  to  Mono  Lake  by  the  way  of 
the  Bloody  Canon.  A  rough  trail  now  crosses 
from  that  point  by  which  the  falls  of  Yo  Semite 


may  be  reached  in  something  less  than  two  days 
I  have  known  the  trip  to  be  made  in  thirty 
hours  on  a  good  mule. 

In  this  isolated  region,  abounding  in  grand 
primeval  forests,  magnificent  scenery,  natural 
curiosities  of  the  most  remarkable  kind ;  deer, 
sage-hens,  quail,  rabbits,  and  water-fowl ;  a  fine 
bracing  climate,  and  entire  exemption  from  the 
petty  annoyances  of  crowded  communities,  how 
peacefully  and  contentedly  life  might  be  passed  ! 
And  yet  the  settlers  have  their  troubles,  their 
quarrels  about  land-marks  and  cattle,  and  the 
usual  bickerings  of  frontier  communities.  I 
suppose  man  is  born  to  trouble  every  where  as 
the  sparks  fly  upward. 

My  friend  Lawrence  was  very  anxious  that  I 
should  spend  a  month  with  him,  and  make  a 
detailed  exploration  of  the  country.  He  offered 
to  get  up  his  horses  and  travel  with  me  entirely 
round  the  lake;  through  Bloody  Canon,  across 
to  Yo  Semite,  any  where  for  variety  and  ad- 
venture. Pleasant  as  the  prospect  was,  I  was 
compelled  to  decline  it.  My  time  was  limited. 
I  had  the  Walker  River  County  to  visit,  and 
the  season  was  getting  advanced. 

Next  day,  after  a  hard  ride  of  thirty  miles 
over  the  mountains,  I  reached  Aurora.  Hur- 
ried and  unsatisfactory  as  my  trip  had  been,  ] 
had  seen  a  good  deal  in  so  short  a  time  ;  and  if 
the  reader  has  derived  any  pleasure  from  the 
recital,  I  certainly  have  no  cause  to  regret  my 
visit  to  Bodie  Bluff  and  the  "Dead  Sea  of  the 
West." 
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SHE  stepped  with  O  what  stately  grace. 
And  O  h6w  wonderfully  fair, 
With  morning  sunlight  in  her  face 
And  midnight  in  her  hair! 

I  scarce  knew,  when  that  face  had  flown. 

Whether  it  was  or  only  seemed — 
Whether  I  saw  what  I  had  known, 

Or  something  I  had  dreamed ! 

And  down  the  dreary  ward  by  night 
Our  blessings  followed  her  afar, 

Like  undulations  of  the  light 
That  tracks  a  fleeting  star. 

With  footsteps  soft  as  falling  snows, 
And  lighter  than  the  summer  air, 

She  passed  the  shadowy  shapes  of  those 
Who  died  in  her  sweet  care. 

O  fate !  should  I  unto  my  own 

Yet  fold  the  face  that  on  me  beamed. 

Ah!  shall  I  find  what  I  have  known, 
Or  have  I  only  dreamed? 
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HISS  FINK'S  HACK  UALK. 


TT  must  be  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity 
JL  that  this  is  Miss  Pink,  and  that  she  is  look- 
ing at  her  "back  hair." 

Fact  is,  she  is  not  quite  sure  that  this  new 
coiffure  is  becoming.  It  is  delightfully  big  and 
high,  you  know,  and  has  seven  frizettes  of  sorts 
and  sizes  disposed  in  its  various  rolls  and  bows ; 
and  it  is  utterly  unlike  any  thing  in  nature,  so 
it  must  be  correct — but  query  becoming  ? 

Miss  Pink  always  remains  a  few  minutes  in 
her  room  after  Louise  has  gone  to  fasten  Ma- 
dame's  gown.  She  says  she  must  get  her  fan 
and  put  on  her  gloves,  but  in  reality  she  takes 
a  good  look  at  her  sweet  self  in  the  long  glass. 

"  One  must  be  tidy,  you  see;"  and  Louise  is 


not  always  quite  particular  enough  with  the 
pins.  "Above  all  things,  be  tidy,"  was  one 
of  Eitz's  special  advices.  Not  that  one  care? 
what  Eitz  says — now,  after  his  extraordinary, 
not  to  say  abominable  behavior  since  one  came 
to  town ;  having  been  such  a  darling  in  the 
country,  saying  all  sorts  of  nice  things  about 
meeting  one  again  in  town,  and  dancing  with 
one,  and  so  on,  and  then !  not  even  giving  him- 
self the  trouble  to  come  to  five  o'clock  tea.  Not 
that  Miss  Pink  cares — oh  no — she  has  plenty, 
plenty  of  other  people  to  talk  to  and  plenty  of 
people  to  dance  with,  for  the  matter  of  that ; 
only  he  needn't  have  chosen  to  ask  one  for  the 
waltz  one  had  just  given  to  the  long  plunger 
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with  the  eye-glass,  and  then  go  away  altogether 
and  not  ask  one  again.  Oh,  goodness !  mamma 
is  calling.  Down  go  the  gloves ;  and  the  fan, 
rustle,  rustle — gown  catches  on  a  nail.  Miss 
Pink  would  swear  if  she  knew  how  ;  catches  her 
dress  all  up  in  a  bundle  and  rushes  down  stairs. 
There  is  a  plunge,  a  struggle ;  John,  the  stoic, 
breathes  hard  with  the  responsibility  of  piloting 
the  flounces  past  the  wheels,  and  of  causing  the 
unwilling  door  to  close  on  the  crinolines. 

"Dear  mamma — so  sorry  to  have  kept  you 
waiting." 

"  What  were  you  doing  ?"  says  mamma,  rath- 
er cross;  "you  dawdle  so  dreadfully  at  night." 

"Mamma's  gown  is  a  trifle  tight  to-night;" 
Louise  has  insinuated  that  "Madame  s'en- 
(/raisse,"  which  is  a  deadly  offense;  so  she  re- 
lieves her  feelings  by  bestowing  a  sort  of  rum- 
bling dubation  on  her  daughter  on  an  accumu- 
lated score  of  small  peccadilloes. 

There  is  considerable  jolting  and  rumbling, 
and  much  hoarse  yelling  of  names  in  Hill  Street, 
so  a  disjointed  and  mangled  edition  of  the  lec- 
ture only  reaches  Pinkina's  ears,  and  she  is  less 
awed  and  subdued  than  might  be  expected. 

"Remember,"  says  mamma,  to  wind  up, 
"that  I  will  not  allow  you  to  dance  more  than 
once  with  any  one  whosoever — it  is  one  of  my 
rules." 

Whereto  Miss  Pink  replies  meekly,  "Yes, 
mamma." 

Wondering,  meanwhile,  what  it  can  possibly 
signify  when  they  are  all  so  exactly  alike,  she 
never  can  tell  one  from  the  other  ;  and  she 
dances  as  gladly  with  Frizzle  and  Foozle  as 
with  Fritter  and  Twitter. 

Miss  Pink  has  a  hundred  and  twelve  part- 
ners, and  she  does  not  know  their  names ;  she 
does  not  ever  expect  to  know  them ;  but  there 
is  one  who  has  earned  her  eternal  gratitude  by 
wearing  a  little  curly  beard,  and  she  always  re- 
members his  dance.  And  there  is  another, 
who  has  such  very  red  hair  that  one  can  not 
mistake  him.  What  a  pity  they  don't  each 
have  a  mark !  Would  not  a  cipher  tatooed  on 
the  cheek  be  a  brilliant  idea?  Or  cut  in  the 
whiskers — of  such  as  have  whiskers — as  one 
sows  a  name  in  mustard  and  cress,  you  know ! 
Rather  a  poetic  idea,  eh  ?  On  the  whole,  Miss 
Pink  is  not  sure  that  she  appreciates  her  cava- 
liers. She  had  visions  of  six-foot  heroes — beau- 
tiful people,  with  long  mustaches  ;  while  among 
her  partners  there  is  not  a  middle-sized  mus- 
tache! Poor  dear  Miss  Pink!  Mamma  puts 
all  her  grievances  in  her  pocket  as  she  goes  up 
stairs,  and  smiling,  bowing,  and  amiability  in 
general  goes  on  when  that  Rubicon,  the  narrow 
door,  is  passed.  It  is  quite  possible  to  speak  to 
three  people  at  once — to  recognize  the  acquaint- 
ances and  to  mark  the  likeliest  place  for  a  seat. 
A  chaperon  (a  stout  one  especially)  must  have 
her  wits  about  her  pretty  much  as  a  fox-hunter 
in  a  crowd  before  a  big  fence.  No  one  so  sharp 
as  Mrs.  Pink.  She  avoids  good-tempered  Mrs. 
Marygold,  who  is  in  her  usual  corner  near  the 
window,  not  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  there- 


by obtaining  fresh  air,  but  that  her  three  stout 
daughters  may  help  her  to  keep  the  sashes  closed. 
The  dear  old  thing  is  rheumatic,  and  can  not 
bear  a  draught.  A  battle  goes  on,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  between  the  oppressed  dancers  and 
her  ladyship  for  the  right  of  way  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  one  road  to  victory  alone  is  open. 
Let  there  partners  be  found  brave  enough  to 
risk  their  toes  with  the  daughters,  and  let  an- 
other hero  entice  the  mamma  to  regions  of  lob- 
ster salad  and  Champagne — then — then  only  may 
"the  casement  be  thrown  wide." 

Alas !  as  yet  the  solution  of  that  great  prob- 
lem, "whether  any  one  can  be  found  to  dance 
with  those  patient  graces"  has  not  yet  come  off. 
Monotony  characterizes  their  part  of  the  even- 
ing's proceedings — monotony,  diversified  by  fear 
or  hope  on  the  score  of  chicken  and  peaches  to- 
ward midnight.  "  Will  supper  be  attainable  or 
not?"  Not  so  with  Miss  Pink.  She  is  in  a 
tremendous  state  of  mind  at  first,  lest  no  one 
should  dance  with  her,  lest  her  nose  should  be 
red,  lest  her  hair  should  be  rough.  Oh  dear ! 
lest  mamma  should  stay  in  the  great  room — and 
then  it  is  so  hot,  and  Miss  Pink  feels  utterly 
miserable,  for  precisely  two  seconds,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  she  perceives  three  of  her  pet 
partners  coming  toward  her ;  that  Laura  Finch 
has  her  old  green  gown  on  again ;  that  Dulci- 
belle  is  not  waltzing ;  and  that  Fitz,  in  his  white 
waistcoat,  is  in  the  next  room,  looking  as  if  he 
had  lost  his  way. 

Fitz  always  looks  so:  it  is  correct.  You 
should  give  the  young  lady,  whose  hand  you 
are  soliciting  for  a  valse,  the  impression  that 
you  are  a  philosopher  bent  on  the  discovery  of 
the  most  abstruse  sciences  —  nonchalant  and 
slightly  melancholy.  It  is  the  Faust  valse,  and 
Miss  Pink  is  lancee,  sailing  round  the  rooms, 
before  the  crash  begins,  with  little  Wiffles. 
Happy  Wiffles !  He  did  not  expect  to  know  a 
soul;  had  met  and  worshiped  Pinkina  last  au- 
tumn. Was  en  guette  by  the  door  when  she 
came  in,  and  is  for  the  present  and  future  a 
triumphant  Wiffles.  Miss  Pink  fears  no  longer 
the  fate  of  the  Marygolds ;  she  is  specially  popu- 
lar to-night. 

Pinkina  is  as  good  as  gold  about  coming  back 
to  mamma.  You  see  she  has  no  "little  affair" 
going  on  yet.  When  the  "  object"  comes — the 
gentleman  with  plaintive  eyes,  who  has  not  yet 
been  introduced  there,  because  he  has  not  quite 
finished  breaking  his  heart  for  Dulcibella,  the 
last  year's  beauty,  but  who  means  to  begin 
breaking  his  heart  for  Pinkina  next  week — 
when,  as  we  said,  "the  object"  comes  on  the 
stage,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  find  mamma 
after  the  quadrille.  The  crowd  will  become  so 
intense  at  that  end  of  the  room,  one  must  have 
some  ice.  It  will  be  so  "awfully  hot  inside." 
She  will  not  find  her  memory  so  keenly  re- 
tentive as  to  "next  dances"  as  it  is  now.  It 
will  not  be  so  easy  to  see  Fritter  and  Twitter 
on  the  way  to  claim  their  waltzes.  Miss  Pink 
will  be  more  easily  tired,  and  will  positively  re- 
quire a  moment's  repose  in  the  little  room,  with 
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chintz  sofas,  china  shepherdesses,  and  gardinia 
plants. 

Apropos,  what  capital  stories  those  little  rooms 
might  tell  if  they  would  !  The  soft,  big  sofa, 
whereon  such  snoozes  were  hoped  for  (not  in 
vain)  by  the  weary  chaperon,  and  such  awful 
twaddle  spoken  by  the  dancing  men  and  their 
partners.  Did  not  Finette  sit  a  patient  hour 
thereon,  while  her  present  husband  hesitated  to 
propose?  Do  not  the  photo-books,  the  anti- 
maccassars,  the  house-maid's  dusters,  and  my 
lady's  worsted  work,  find  refuge  beneath  its 
shadow  till  the  festivities  be  overspread?  And 
what  sighs  of  agony  have  relieved  the  overtaxed 
feelings  of  Frizzle  when  those  admirable  boots 
of  his  became  unbearable  to  his  unhappy  corns. 

Miss  Pink  has  just  been  introduced  to  the 
"object,"  Frederick  Vane,  Esq.  "She  is  so 
sorry  she  is  engaged.  Positively,  not  a  dance 
to  bestow." 

The  man  with  the  red  hair  is  for  the  next 
galop.  That  horrible  Foozle,  who  kicks  one, 
and  who  gets  so  sonn  giddy,  has  the  last  waltz. 

"Could  not  Foozle  be  thrown  over?" 


The  "object"  is  making  an  impression;  he 
has  such  sad  eyes,  and  such  good  gloves. 

That  dreadful  Foozle!  How  she  snubs  him 
when  his  dance  comes  off.  She  begs  him  not 
to  bump  her  so  much  against  people.  And  she 
should  prefer  the  other  room.  She  will  not 
have  any  supper.  She  does  not  know  his  friend 
Gossip,  and  quenches  Foozle's  intention  of  pre- 
senting the  friend. 

Foozle  is  prostrated  and  fallen. 

Pinkina  is  quite  ready  to  go  home.  The 
"object"  is  standing  near  the  door,  you  see: 
looks  like  taking  one  to  the  carriage.  ' '  Wouldn't 
dear  mamma  like  to  go  ?  must  be  so  very  tired  ?" 

Of  course  Fred  Vane  is  waiting  to  take  her 
down ;  and  he  is  presented  to  mamma.  He  has  a 
particularly  good  manner  with  mammas..  "  Will 
not  Mrs.  Pink  have  some  supper?"  So  charm- 
ing to  rest  while  the  carriage  is  being  called ! 
One  forgets  how  one  yawned  last  night  Avhen 
one  had  to  wait,  and  how,  but  ten  minutes  ago, 
one's  feet  ached ! 

"  Will  Pinkina  give  him  one  dance  next 
time  ?" 
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"  Yes.  Pinkina  will  give  him  a  dance." 

The  Vane  raises  soft  eyes  in  gratitude ,  Miss 
Pink  is  deeply  impressed  "Good-night,  Miss 
Pink." 


MISS  PINK'S  PARTNERS. 

These  are  Miss  Pink's  favorite  partners  ;  and 
this  is  the  divided  state  of  her  heart  between 
their  respective  merits.  It 
is  a  case  of  Box  and  Cox, 
when  one  is  out,  the  other 
in. 

Number  One  waltzes  all 
round  her  affections,  but 
Number  Two  sings  like 
"ten  cherubs,"  and  he  finds 
one  out  at  concerts,  and 
comes  to  five  o'clock  tea. 
It  is  neck  and  neck  be- 
tween Numbers  One  and 
Two. 

Number  Three  is  chiefly 


exciting;  he  has  a  playful  way  of  not  appear- 
ing when  he  is  expected,  and  of  making  un- 
heard-of efforts  and  risking  arrests  to  accept 
one's  invitations  to  dinner. 

It  is  not  for  his  looks  that 
Number  Pour  is  loved,  but  for 
his  inward  qualities.  The  fact 
is,  Miss  Pink  believes  him  to  be 
consumed  by  a  hopeless  attach- 
ment to  herself ;  and  how  can 
she  help  being  fond  of  a  victim 
— a  victim  who  provides  her 
with  monograms  and  helps  her 
ball  at  croquet  ? 

Miss  Pink  has  a  dear  friend, 
with  whom  she  goes  to  tea  at 
The  friend  is  older  than  Miss 
Pink,  and  has  charms  and  qualities  which  in- 
spire Pinkina  with  reverence  and  awe.  She 
"does  her  hair"  in  a  wonderful  way;  it  looks 
as  if  it  (the  hair)  had  taken  fright  at  some- 
thing and  fled  to  the  back  of  her  head,  where 
it  was  caught  and  hung  up  by  a  ribbon.  The 
friend  knows  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and 
gives  such  good  advice ;  and  has  a  brother 
(which  is  more  to  the  purpose) — a  tall  brother, 
who  is  fond  of  tea.  He  is  not  a  clerk— he  is 
not  any  thing  in  particular ;  he  is  rather  eligi- 
ble than  otherwise,  but  not  ponderous.  He 
does  not  wear  particularly  good  gloves,  but  he 
is  "very  nice."  Mrs.  Pink  is  always  charmed 
that  her  dear  child  should  go  to  see  her  friend. 


five  o'clock. 


IP  ■ 
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The  brother  has  drawn  such  a 
beautiful  design  in  her  mono- 
gram book — all  pipes  and  beer- 
jugs,  twisted  into  every  possible 
shape. 

Sometimes  the  friend's  mo- 
ther comes  in,  and  insists  on 
hearing  Miss  Fink  sing— which 
is  dreadful.  Pinkina  requires 
a  good  deal  of  persuasion. 

"  Now,  just  one  little  one.  I 
know  you  do  sing  charmingly." 

Chorus  :  "Oh  do,  do  sing  !" 

Pinkina  grows  very  hot. 

"Oh,  indeed,  indeed,  not  at 
all;  scarcely  ewer,  in  fact."  She 
doesn't  sing  now;  she  never 
practices ;  and  she  has  forgot- 
ten every  thing ;  indeed,  she  as- 
sures them,  every  thing. 

"  Oh  do,  now !"  The  brother 
is  so  fond  of  singing.  "  Ever 
so  simple  a  ballad."  "  Please, 
a  ballad.1' 

Chorus  :  "Oh  yes,  now  do!" 

Miss  Pink  has  taken  off  her 
gloves  and  turned  round  her 
chair,  relenting.  She  becomes 
afresh  restive  at  the  last  ' '  pro- 
pos." 

Oh  dear!  she  doesn't  know 
any  thing  English — only  Italian 
things — only  one  Italian  thing 
out  of  "  Semiramide ;"  and  it 
is  a  duet ;  and  there  is  no  one 
to  sing  the  first  part. 

That  does  not  matter  in  the  least, 
friend's  mamma  is  resolved  she  shall 
When  people  begin  to  ask  for  music  they  are 
like  calves  running  before  a  carriage — you  can 
by  no  means  stop  or  turn  them. 

So  Pinkina  begins ;  she  forgets  the  words ; 
she  surfers  horribly ;  the  piano  is  out  of  tune ; 
but  when  it  is  finished  they  applaud  her  so  im- 
mensely that  she  believes  it  can  only  have  been 
her  own  ears  that  heard  the  evil  sounds  she  has 
produced ;  and  her  determination  never  to  sing 
again  is  shaken. 

"Goodness,  where  is  the  cloak?  Mrs.  Pink's 
cloak?" 

Pinkina  does  not  half  like  the  tussle  that  takes 
place  before  going  away.  The  concert  has  been 
lovely,  charming.  To  be  sure,  one  was  wedged 
in  between  the  Mary  golds,  and  Laura  and  Flora 
were  behind,  and  the  Misses  Catt  in  front — 
who  are  so  very  thin — and  not  a  man  could  get 
near  one ;  and  only  that  stupid  Spurs  to  speak 
to  down  stairs;  not  one  of  one's  "particulars" 
to  be  seen.  But  still  how  perfectly  the  people 
did  sing !  How  divine !  how  superb  !  how  very 
pretty  it  all  was !  and  how  one's  gown  is  crushed ! 
Mrs.  Sunflower  looks  quite  refreshed ;  she  had 
a  nap  during  "  Parige  o  Cara"  that  was  worth 
ten  snoozes  at  a  drum.  She  will  not  have  such 
another  till  next  Sunday. 

Mrs.  Sunflower  has  her  own  bag;  you  can 
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see  a  huge  T.  S.  in  yellow  braid  on  it  when, 
after  a  long  plunge,  she  hoists  the  unshapely 
body  aloft. 

Mrs.  Seefar  has  no  bag;  but  she  is  so  sharp 
— so  sharp,  that  not  the  sleepiest  handmaid  can 
defraud  her  of  her  gear. 

"Number  nine  hundred  and  sixty -seven, 
please,"  she  squeaks;  "the  big  bundle  under 
the  second  chair  in  the  corner ;  three  red  cloaks, 
one  brown  shawl,  a  white  one,  a  fur  boa,  and  a 
pair  of  overshoes — all  tied  up  together." 

She  is  an  excellent,  careful  mother ;  she  pins 
a  handkerchief  over  her  own  head,  ties  the  fur 
boa  round  her  throat,  and  rushes  at  her  daugh- 
ters. 

"Here,  Alexiny!  Seraphiny!"  (Mrs.  Seefar 
is  of  Scottish  extraction)  "put  this  on,  quick, 
now !  put  it  up  tight ;  don't  catch  cold  !" 

Seraphiny  is  in  no  hurry ;  two  minutes  more 
and  Twaddle  will  be  there,  and  to  him  mighr 
fall  the  privilege  of  disposing  one  of  the  red 
cloaks  around  her  fair  shoulders. 

How  sadly  the  mask  falls  from  the  face  of 
society  in  the  cloak-room !  The  bland  gentle- 
men, the  demure  dames  of  middle  age,  how 
fierce,  how  objurgatory  they  become  when  their 
belongings  are  buried  too  deep,  or  the  carriage 
can  nowhere  be  discovered ! 

How  the  jaws  are  distended,  and  the  brows 
lowered,  of  those  calm,  dignified  daughters ; 
and  how  meanly  does  the  nobler  sex  step  out, 
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with  a  cigar,  to  escape  anxious  quests  for  the 
missing  footmen  !  Few  and  far  between  are  the 
gentle  youths  who  will  hunt  up  carriages — few, 
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and  not  always  highly  valued  or  adequately  re- 
warded by  the  damsels  for  whose  sakes  they  bruise 
their  toes  and  risk  their  shiny  boots  in  by-streets. 

Pinkina  herself  has  had  to 
tuck  up  her  petticoats  and  her 
dignity,  and  dodge  under  the 
horses'  heads  to  the  other  side 
of  the  square,  where  faithful 
Jeames  had  been  desired  to 
have  the  carriage  in  waiting, 
like  modest  Mr.  Gilpin,  "two 
doors  off." 

The  cloak-room  is  verily  a 
test  as  great,  of  temper  and 
courage,  as  that  much  malign- 
ed field,  the  croquet  ground. 

Pinkina  is  not  fond  of  morn- 
ins  calls :  but  she  does  not 
dislike  those  that  take  her 
down  town,  because  one  is 
close  to  Stewart's,  and  there 
is  sure  to  be  half  a  yard  more 
of  something  indispensable  to 
Louise  which  can  be  got  no- 
where else  ;  and  then,  oh,  de- 
light indescribable !  gowns, 
cloaks,  gloves,  ties,  ribbons, 
little  belts,  big  belts,  what  is 
there  not  there?  First  time 
Pinkina  went  to  Stewart's  in 
solemn  procession,  to  lay  in 
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stores  of  vanities  for  the  season,  she  was  awed 
and  depressed.  The  piles  and  piles  of  folded 
material  speckled  and  spotted,  like  Jacob's  flock, 
that  waylaid  her  if  but  a  corner  in  her  eye  were 
unoccupied  by  the  great  counters  of  temptation  ; 
the  stores  of  wonderful  handkerchiefs,  of  re- 
duced grele  muff-  and  cuffs  that  prowled  in  un- 
foreseen angles,  all  tended  to  confuse  and  over- 
power Miss  Fink :  but  the  day  came  when  she 
bought  her  broad  belt. 


She  is  not  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  a  becom- 
ing addition  to  her  wardrobe.  Query,  Does  the 
waist  look  as  small  in  it  as  in  a  narrow  one  ? 
Pinkina  has  imprisoned  herself  pretty  securely 
therein,  but  the  effect  disappoints  her.  Tom, 
her  brother,  is  sarcastic  and  personal  in  his 
remarks ;  supposes  it  is  a  bandage  to  bind  up 
Pinkina's  broken  heart ;  asks  if  it  is  the  cholera 
belt ;  manifests  an  undesirable  amount  of  wit 
on  the  subject. 


ONLY  UARUT  GOODLACK. 


We  regret  extremely  that  this  should  be  Miss 
Pink.  Mrs.  Pink  has  not  the  least  idea  where 
she  is— Mrs.  Pink,  who  makes  it  a  rule  always 
to  know  where  she  is.  We  repeat  our  regret 
that  this  should  be  Miss  Pink.  And  that  is  not 
the  millionaire  with  the  red  hair  who  is  asking 
for  the  rose.  Not  even  the  lately  bereaved 
owner  of  the  Willows,  of  whom  Mrs.  Pink  has 
so  (justly)  high  an  opinion.  Nor  is  it  Fred 
Vane  ;  even  he  has  expectations.  It  is  Harry 
Goodlack,  who  goes  out  to  China  next  week,  as 
clerk. 

He  is  morbid  upon  the  subject  of  Pinkina. 
"He  may  keep  the  flower,  mayn't  he  ?  Oh,  is 
she  going  already  ?  Is  she  tired  of  sitting  there  ? 
Please  not  to  go  yet,  just  one  minute  more  ;  it 
may  be  years  and  years,  etc." — deep  sighs,  ad 
libitum.  "  One  must  meet  one's  fate  with  what 
courage  one  can."  "  From  the  moment  he  first 
saw  her,  and  so  on.  Does  she  remember  ?  She 
had  a  blue  ribbon  in  her  hair  ?"  This  is  all 
very  nice,  but  just  fancy  Mrs.  Pink's  feelings  all 
the  time ! 

Pinkina  will  put  it  all  down  in  her  journal, 


and  she  will  cry  a  little,  and  look  out  of  the 
window  when  she  goes  home;  but  the  chances 
are  that  the  cats  will  spring  miauling  from  the 
leads  below,  and  a  smut  fall  pensively  from 
above  on  her  upturned  nose,  and  Miss  Pink 
will  shut  the  window,  and  wash  her  face,  and 
consign  Harry  Goodlack  to  oblivion,  as  is  her 
duty.  "  Heartless  woman,"  eh?  Wait  a  mo- 
ment. The  heart-broken  lover,  what  will  he  do  ? 
He  will  think  of  Pinkina  when  he  is  not  think- 
ing of  something  else,  or  is  not  sea-sick. 

"Brings  people  so  nicely  together."  This  is 
the  correct  thing  to  say  of  croquet ;  as  if  one 
were  not  tired  to  death  of  being  brought  togeth- 
er— dear  me ! 

When  Pinkina  has  an  entirely  new  and  kill- 
ing get-up,  and  a  hat  of  unusual  wickedness, 
she  doesn't  mind  it  so  much ;  besides,  bronze 
boots  and  red  heels  are  appreciated  at  croquet : 
but  still,  what  a  nuisance  to  have  to  hold  a  mal- 
let when  you  have  a  parasol  and  a  coffee-cup 
in  your  two  hands,  and  then  Jack  Clip  looks  so 
hopelessly  dismal  if  you  don't  pay  attention  to 
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CROQUET. 


the  game  ;  and  none  of  the  nice  ones  play — none 
of  the  "  objects''  except  Number  Four,  and  she 
is  quite  tired  of  him.  Fred  Vane  is  apt  to  daw- 
dle under  a  tree  with  Dulcibella  (whereas  Pink- 
ina  hates  Dulcibella  and  would  be  very  glad  to 
see  her  bonnet  crushed  or  her  hair  out  of  order), 
and  then  the  Sunflower  girls  get  hold  of  Spurs 
and  Butes  (Butes  is  Number  Two),  and  sit  on 
chairs  and  talk;  and  one  can't  sit  down  one's 
self  for  half  a  second  before  a  distracted  host 
runs  up  with  a  mallet  and  implores  one  to  join 
a  game — "Won't  one  play  ?"  and  hi-s  object  be- 
ing usually  to  dispose  of  a  given  number  of 
mallets,  he  thrusts  it  into  one's  newly-gloved 
hand,  or  drops  it  on  one's  toes,  or  at  all  events 
breaks  the  thread  of  one's  little  ideas. 

Pinkina  never  loses  her  temper  at  croquet — 
oh  dear,  no ! — well  yes,  of  course  she  doesn't 
mean  to  deny  she  was  a  little  provoked  that 
day ;  but  it  was  not  because  her  ball  was  cro- 
queted away  so  often,  she  did  not  care  two 
straws  about  that ;  but  it  was  so  absurd  of  Dul- 
cibella to  go  on  in  the  way  she  did,  pretending 
the  balls  would  not  remain  steady  unless  Fred 
Vane  held  them  when  she  put  her  foot  on  them. 
Mr.  Vane  must  have  hated  kneeling  there,  Pink- 


ina thinks  ;  and  then  really  how  shockingly  Dul- 
cibella spooned — spooned  so  openly — Pinkina 
does  not  mean  a  pun,  she  is  quite  above  pun- 
ning on  such  a  subject.  But  it  grieves  her  for 
the  dignity  of  the  sex  that  such  conduct  should 
be  too  sadly  common  at  the  present  day.  It 
fully  accounts  to  her  for  the  conduct  and  the 
opinions  of  so  many  of  the  men  she  knows,  and 
it  is  too  bad,  too  hard  on  those  who  do  not,  etc. 
Miss  Pink  becomes  slightly  morbid,  and  her 
phraseology  particularly  involved  on  the  subject 
of  croquet  toward  the  end  of  the  season.  Pink- 
ina's  symmetrical  ankles  ache  with  continual 
standing  under  blackened  trees ;  her  eyes  are 
weary  of  the  sight  of  red  and  black  balls.  It  is 
to/ijours  perdrix ;  and  alas !  the  taste  for  lemon 
ice  begins  to  pall  even  on  her  fresh  young  senses. 
It  is  becoming  impossible  to  discover  a  new  trim- 
ming for  dresses ;  so  many  have  been  invented 
and  worn  out.  Mamma  Pink  is  beginning  to 
say,  "Your  green  and  white  will  do  perfectly 
well  for  the  end  of  the  time,"  and  "I  do  not 
mean  to  give  you  another  bonnet."  When  it 
comes  to  "no  more  bonnets"  it  is  high  time  to 
leave  town. 

Pinkina  feels  herself  a  wiser,  and.  for  the 
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time,  a  sadder  young  woman.  She  has  written 
three  pages  in  her  journal  on  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  be  acquired  during  a  sojourn 
in  town,  and  she  has  developed  some  very  fine 
and  original  ideas,  which  she  rather  thinks  would 
benefit  society  if  more  widely  circulated.  Such 
as  "People  crowd  their  rooms  too  much  ;  one's 
pleasure  and  one's  dress  suffer  equally.  Men 
are  too  apt  to  tread  on  one's  dress  when  it  is 
long  behind.  Old  young  ladies  would  be  better 
employed  in  teaching  their  little  nephews  and 
nieces  than  in  filling  up  the  Lancers  that  are  al- 
ready too  crowded  !"  The  last  cutting  sarcasm 
was  written  with  dashes  and  notes  of  exclama- 
tion in  the  journal  after  Mrs.  Sunflower's,  "  The 
dansante,"  and  was,  we  fear,  leveled  at  those 
mature  persons,  the  daughters  of  her  hostess's 
sister.  Also  Miss  Pink  records  that  one  should 
not  trust  too  much  to  the  civil  speeches  of  man- 
kind in  general  (and  of  Fitz  in  particular) ;  which 
moral  remark  was  indited  shortly  after  her  re- 
turn from  that  picnic,  whereat  the  recreant  Fitz 
had  manifested  such  renewed  allegiance,  such 
fresh  devotion. 

Fitz  is  a  time-server ;  Fitz  has  observed  Pink- 


ina's  success  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  has  mean- 
ly placed  her  colors  in  his  cap,  after  assuring 
himself  that  he  is  thereby  only  following  the 
fashion ;  and  Pinkina  writes  morally  on  the 
matter,  writes  most  wisely,  and  acts  (as  she 
should  do)  exactly  in  the  reverse  of  her  pro- 
posed line  of  conduct.  She  is  immensely  kind 
to  Fitz,  believes  in  him  implicitly,  deposes  two 
or  three  peculiar  objects  to  erect  a  special  throne 
for  him,  and  confides  such  of  her  sentiments  to 
his  sympathetic  ear  as  have  weighed  most  deep- 
ly on  what  she  is  pleased  to  call  her  heart.  We 
have  our  doubts  as  to  the  full  development  of 
that  very  apocryphal  part  of  the  human  frame 
in  Miss  Pink.  Query,  In  one's  first  season  is 
there  even  time  for  such  a  thing?  It  is,  we 
should  say,  best  left  at  home — the  heart — or 
lent  by  a  prudent  young  lady  to  her  mamma  to 
be  placed  out  at  the  best  interest  for  her. 

Pinkina  is  going  out  of  town  now;  she  has 
such  a  store  of  horrible  old  gowns  and  gloves 
and  shoes  she  means  to  make  a  bonfire  of  them. 
She  is  in  a  great  hurry — has  a  thousand  things 
to  do — shopping,  she  must  rush  off  to  Mrs. 
Brown's  and  tc  Mr.  Stewart's.  Adieu,  Pinkina ! 


NIAGARA  IN  SPRING. 


^~^H,  I  could  gaze  forever  on  thy  face, 

Unwearied  still,  thou  matchless  waterfall, 
Whose  twining  spells  of  majesty  and  grace 
My  ardent  sense  bewilder  and  enthrall! 

In  all  my  moods  thy  charms'  puissant  sway 
Enforce  my  will  their  master-spell  to  own; 

My  heart  leaps  at  thy  voice — or  grave  or  gay — 
And  every  chord  is  vibrant  to  thy  tone. 

So  many  years  I  have  come  back  to  stand, 
With  reverent  awe,  before  thy  glorious  shrine — 

So  close  and  long  thy  lineaments  I've  scanned — 
It  seems  thou  shouldst  grow  something  less  divine. 

I  know  thy  face,  its  shifting  glooms  and  smiles, 
As  cloud  or  sun  upon  thy  bosom  lies; 

Thy  wrathful  guise,  thy  witching,  rainbow  wiles 
Can  wake  no  more  for  me  the  sweet  surprise. 

I  know  thy  voice — its  terror  and  its  glee 
Have  in  my  ear  so  oft  their  changes  rung, 

Nor  forest  wind3  nor  anthems  of  the  sea 
Speak  to  my  soul  with  more  familiar  tongue. 

My  feet  have  scaled  thy  storm-?carred  battlements, 
And  pressed  the  moss  most  emerald  with  thy  tears, 

And  still  profaned  thy  lucent  caverns,  whence 
The  neophyte  comes  pale  with  ghostly  fears. 

Yet,  as  the  more  of  God  the  foul  perceives, 
And  nigher  Him  is  drawn,  it  worships  more ; 

So,  in  my  heart,  thy  matchless  beauty  leaves 
Constraint,  in  thine,  His  grandeur  to  adore. 


Within  thy  courts  I  come  this  vernal  day, 
Ere  Fashion's  chimes  invite  the  thoughtless  throng; 

Almost  alone  I  watch  thy  curling  spray, 
And  lose  my  breath  to  swell  thy  ceaseless  song. 

I  mark  the  flowers  upon  thy  marge  that  blow, 
Sweet  violets  blue  and  campanule's  white  bells ; 

Their  azure  shines  unblanched,  unblushed  their  snow  : 
These  timid  things  feel  not,  as  I,  thy  spells. 

And  in  thy  woods  the  birds  heed  not  thy  roar, 
Where  the  brown  thrush  and  painted  oriole, 

All  unabashed,  their  tides  of  song  outponr, 
As  if  thy  floods  in  terror  did  not  roll. 

They  do  not  know,  the  buds  and  birds  around, 
How  wonderful,  how  grand,  how  dread  thou  art' 

But  I,  transfixed  by  every  sight  and  sound. 
Stand,  worshiping  thy  Maker  in  my  heart. 

I  must  go  back  where  tides  of  commerce  flow, 
And  the  dull  roar  of  traffic  cleaves  the  air; 

But  in  my  heart  sweet  memories  shall  glow, 
And  to  my  dreams  shall  summon  visions  fair. 

Niagara!  thou  wilt  freshen  all  my  thought, 
And  cool  the  breath  of  fevered  noons  for  me; 

My  days  shall  lapse  with  thy  remembrance  fraught, 
Thy  voices  chant  my  nights'  weird  lullaby. 

Great  torrent,  speed  thee  to  the  lake  and  sea, 
With  tireless  smoke  of  spray  and  thund'rous  roar; 

I  bless  my  God  for  all  thy  joy  to  me, 
Though  I  should  see  thy  marvelous  face  no  more. 
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BRIDE  AND  BRIDEGROOM  TAKING  TUEIR  WEDDING  DINNER. 


BETROTHAL. 

BETROTHAL  in  China  is  a  matter  with 
which  the  parties  most  deeply  concerned 
have  generally  little  to  do.  Their  parents  or 
guardians  manage  their  betrothal  much  in  the 
following  manner :  a  person  is  employed  as  a 
go-between,  or  match-maker  between  the  fam- 
ilies. This  person  may  be  either  a  man  or  a 
woman.  Usually  the  go-between  engaged  by 
the  family  which  first  makes  the  proposal  is  em- 
ployed by  both  families  in  subsequent  negotia- 
tions. 

The  negotiation  is  generally  commenced  by 
the  family  to  which  the  boy  or  the  young  man 
belongs.  The  go-between  is  furnished  with  a 
card  stating  the  ancestral  name,  and  the  eight 
characters  which  denote  the  hour,  day,  month, 
and  year  of  birth  of  the  candidate  for  matri- 
mony. This  card  he  takes  to  the  family  indi- 
cated, and  tenders  a  proposal  of  marriage  in  re- 
gard to  a  daughter  in  behalf  of  a  son  of  the 
party  employing  him.  If  the  parents  or  guard- 
ians of  the  girl,  after  instituting  inquiries  about 
the  family  making  it,  are  willing  to  entertain 
the  proposal,  they  consult  a  fortune-teller,  who 
decides,  after  considering  the  eight  characters 
which  indicate  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  par- 
ties, whether  the  betrothal  would  be  fitting  and 

*  From  "  The  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,"  by  Rev. 
Justus  Doolittle,  D.D. ,  for  twenty  years  a  Missionary 
in  China.  Two  volume3,  profusely  illustrated.  In  Press 
by  Harper  and  Brothers. 


auspicious.  If  a  favorable  decision  is  made,  the 
go-between  is  furnished  with  a  card  indicating 
the  hour,  day,  month,  and  year  when  the  girl 
they  are  willing  to  betroth  was  born,  which  he 
delivers  to  the  family  which  employed  him. 
The  parents  of  the  lad  then  consult  a  fortune- 
teller in  regard  to  the  proposed  betrothment, 
furnishing  him  with  the  characters  which  indi- 
cate the  ages  of  the  boy  and  the  girl.  If  this 
fortune-teller  pronounces  favorably,  and  the  two 
families  agree  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the 
marriage,  a  formal  assent  is  made  to  the  be- 
trothment. If  for  the  space  of  three  days,  while 
the  betrothal  is  under  consideration  in  each  of 
the  families,  after  the  card  has  been  received 
from  the  other  family,  any  thing  reckoned  un- 
lucky— such  as  breaking  a  bowl  or  the  losing  of 
an  article — should  occur,  the  negotiation  would 
be  broken  off  at  once,  and  the  card  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  party  which  sent  it.  When  it  is 
deposited  there,  incense  and  candles  are  lighted 
before  these  tablets. 

The  betrothal  is  not  binding  on  the  parties 
until  a  kind  of  pasteboard  card  has  been  inter- 
changed between  them.  This  card  resembles 
somewhat  a  book-cover,  consisting  of  two  pieces 
of  pasteboard.  One  of  these  is  made  much  like 
the  cover  of  a  pasteboard  box,  as  far  as  its  edges 
are  concerned.  The  outside  of  it  is  covered  with 
red  paper.  On  this  red  paper  is  pasted  the  like- 
ness of  a  dragon  or  a  phcenix,  according  as  it  is 
designed  for  the  boy  or  the  girl,  the  dragon  or 
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the  phoenix  being  made  out  of  gilt  paper.  This 
cover-like*piece  of  pasteboard  shuts  down  on  the 
other  part.  They  are  connected  together  by  a 
paper  pasted  on  one  edge  of  both,  somewhat  as 
the  two  parts  of  a  book-cover  are  fastened  to- 
gether. Their  inner  surfaces  are  covered  over 
neatly  by  a  piece  of  red  paper. 

The  family  of  the  bridegroom  provides  two 
of  these  cards,  one  having  a  gilt  dragon  on  it 
and  the  other  a  gilt  phcenix.    On  the  inside  of 
the  former  the  ancestral  and  given  name  of  the 
boy's  father,  his  own  given  name,  and  the  char- 
acters which  denote  the  precise  time  of  his  birth, 
the  name  of  the  go-between,  and  a  few  other 
particulars,  are  neatly  written.    There  are  also 
provided  two  long  and  large  threads  of  red  silk 
and  four  large  needles.     Two  of  these  needles 
are  threaded  upon  one  of  the  silk  threads,  one 
needle  being  at  each  end  of  the  thread,  and  then 
t-he  needles  are  stuck  in  a  particular  manner  into 
tke  inside  of  that  card  on  the  outside  of  which 
is  the  image  of  a  dragon.    The  other  card  left 
blank,  the  other  two  needles  and  the  other  red 
silk  thread,  together  with  the  card  already  filled 
out  with  particulars  relating  to  the  family  to 
which  the  lad  belongs,  and  its  needles  and  thread 
attached,  are  taken  by  the  go-between  to  the 
family  to  which  the  girl  belongs.    This  card  is 
then  filled  out  with  particulars  relating  to  the 
family  of  the  girl,  corresponding  to  the  particu- 
lars already  recorded  in  the  other.    The  thread 
and  needles  are  also  similarly  stuck  into  the 
card  having  the  phcenix  on  its  outside.  When 
this  has  been  done  it  is  sent  back  to  the  family 
of  the  boy,  which  carefully  keeps  it  as  evidence 
of  his  engagement  in  marriage  ;  the  card  hav- 
ing the  dragon  on  it,  and  relating  to  the  boy, 
being  retained  and  preserved  by  the  family  of 
the  girl  as  proof  of  her  betrothal.    The  writ- 
ing on  each  of  these  documents  is  performed  in 
front,  of  the  ancestral  tablets  of  the  family  to 
which  it  relates,  incense  and  candles  having 
been  lighted  and  placed  in  the  customary  posi- 
tions before  them.    These  cards  having  been 
thus  exchanged  by  the  families,  the  betroth- 
ment  is  consummated  and  legal.     After  this, 
neither  party  may  break  the  engagement  with- 
out the  gravest  of  reasons. 

At  the  time  when  the  cards  are  sent  to  the 
family  to  which  the  girl  belongs  it  is  also  cus- 
tomary to  send  as  a  present  for  her  a  pair  of 
silver  or  gold  wristlets,  and  for  her  family  vari- 
ous articles  of  food,  as  pigs'  feet,  a  pair  of  fowls, 
two  fish,  etc.  When  they  send  back  to  the  fam- 
ily to  which  the  boy  belongs  the  engagement 
card,  they  send  also  as  a  present  a  quantity  of 
artificial  gilt  flowers,  some  vermicelli,  and  bread 
cakes.  The  flowers  are  for  distribution  among 
the  female  members  and  relatives  of  the  family. 
The  articles  sent  on  these  occasions  as  presents 
are,  in  the  Chinese  view,  omens  of  good  to  the 
parties  most  intimately  concerned. 

The  red  silk  thread  indicates  that  the  engage- 
ment of  the  parties  in  marriage  is  fixed  and  un- 
alterable. The  Chinese  seem  to  be  firm  believ- 
ers in  the  sentiments  that  Fate  or  Heaven  de- 


cides who  are  to  become  husband  and  wife,  and 
that  the  act  of  parents  in  engaging  their  chil- 
dren is  an  exponent  of  the  will  of  Heaven  or  of 
the  decrees  of  Fate,  corresponding  to  the  West- 
ern saying  that  "  Matches  are  made  in  heaven." 

Some  say  that  these  threads  are  kept  profess- 
edly for  the  purpose  of  tying  together  the  gob- 
lets out  of  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  drink 
wine  on  the  day  of  their  marriage.  Sometimes 
they  are  actually  thus  used  on  that  occasion. 
More  frequently,  however,  a  new  red  cord  or 
string  is  then  used,  and  the  old  cords  taken  and 
put  into  the  queue  of  the  bridegroom,  or  worked 
into  the  shoes  worn  by  the  bride  on  the  day  of 
their  marriage,  as  omens  of  good.  The  use  of 
the  large  needles  in  betrothing  parties  is  also 
auspicious.  According  to  some,  they  serve  to 
draw  the  thread  along.  It  is  sagely  asked,  What 
is  the  use  of  a  thread  unless  there  is  a  needle 
with  which  to  use  it  ? 

MARRIAGE  CEREMONIES. 
The  time  which  transpires  between  betrothal 
and  marriage  varies  from  a  month  or  two  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  years,  depending  much  on 
the  age  of  the  parties.  From  one  to  three 
months  before  the  marriage  a  fortunate  day  is 
selected  for  its  celebration.  Generally  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  the  bridegroom,  or  a  trusty 
friend,  Jakes  the  eight  horary  characters  which 
denote  the  birth-time  for  each  of  the  affianced 
parties,  and  for  each  of  their  parents,  if  living, 
to  a  fortune-teller,  who  selects  lucky  days  and 
times  for  the  marriage,  for  the  cutting  of  the 
wedding  garments,  for  the  placing  of  the  bridal 
bed  in  position,  for  the  finishing  of  the  curtains 
of  the  bridal  bed,  for  the  embroidering  of  the 
bridal  pillows,  and  for  the  entering  of  the  sedan, 
on  the  part  of  the  bride,  on  the  day  of  her  mar- 
riage. These  items  are  written  out  on  a  sheet 
of  red  paper,  which  is  sent  to  the  family  of  the 
girl  by  the  hands  of  the  go-between.  If  ac- 
cepted, the  periods  specified  become  the  fixed 
times  for  the  performance  of  the  particulars  indi- 
cated, and  both  parties  proceed  to  make  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  for  the  approaching  wed- 
ding. 

Presenting  the  wedding-cakes  and  material 
for  bridal  dress  to  the  family  of  the  bride  by  the 
other  party  is  next  in  order.  The  relative  time 
usually  adopted  for  the  performance  of  this  cus- 
tom is  about  one  month  before  the  day  fixed  for 
the  marriage.  The  number  of  these  "  cakes  of 
ceremony"  or  wedding-cakes,  varies  from  sever- 
al score  to  several  hundreds.  They  are  round, 
and  about  an  inch  thick,  weighing  generally 
about  one  pound  and  ten  or  twelve  ounces  each, 
and  measure  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  There 
is  also  sent  a  sum  of  money,  of  greater  or  less 
amount,  according  to  previous  agreement,  a 
quantity  of  red  cloth  or  silk,  usually  not  less 
than  five  kinds,  for  the  use  of  the  bride,  five 
kinds  of  dried  fruits,  several  kinds  of  small 
cakes,  a  cock  and  a  hen,  and  a  gander  and  a 
goose.  The  top  one  of  the  various  stacks  of 
these  wedding-cakes,  as  they  are  carried  through 
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the  streets,  has  several  small  doll-like  figures, 
made  out  of  wheat  flour,  each  a  few  inches 
high,  and  fastened  upon  slips  of  bamboo,  stuck 
into  it.  The  family  of  the  girl,  on  receiving 
these  wedding-cakes,  proceed  to  distribute  them 
among  their  relatives  and  intimate  friends.  The 
small  cakes  are  also  distributed  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  money  sent  is  generally  spent  in 
outfitting  the  bride. 

Rich  families  make  much  more  valuable  pres- 
ents than  above  indicated.  These  presents  are 
carried  through  the  streets  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  can  be  seen  by  every  one.  The  rich 
present  costly  head-dresses,  wristlets,  and  other 
ornaments  worn  by  ladies.  They  add  two  jars 
of  wine,  on  one  of  which  is  a  picture  of  a  drag- 
on, and  on  the  other  a  picture  of  the  phoenix ; 
also  a  male  and  a  female  goat,  ten  or  more 
pieces  of  silk,  or  satin,  or  crape,  of  five  different 
kinds  or  colors.  Presents  of  money  are  also 
sent  for  one  of  the  bride's  maternal  uncles,  and 
for  one  of  her  paternal  uncles,  if  she  have  such 
relatives  living.  On  some  of  these  parcels,  taste- 
fully done  up  in  red  paper,  are  written  propitious 
words  or  sentences. 

The  parents  of  the  bride,  or  her  guardians, 
receive  only  a  part  of  the  proffered  presents,  re- 
turning the  balance,  to  which  they  add  some 
articles  for  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom.  They 
accept  all  the  money,  and  all  the  silks  and  satins 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  girl,  but  only  the 
male  of  each  pair  of  animals,  one  of  the  jars  of 
wine,  and  a  part  of  the  large  cakes  of  ceremony 
and  the  small  cakes,  and  such  a  proportion  of 
the  other  things  as  custom  requires.  The  rest 
of  the  things,  as  the  female  animals,  a  few  of 
the  cakes,  etc.,  together  with  the  card  having 
the  name  of  the  bride's  family,  are  returned  to 
the  other  party. 

The  large  cakes  returned  to  the  family  of  the 
groom  are  divided  into  four  or  eight  pieces. 
One  of  these  pieces  is  given  to  each  family  of 
near  relatives  or  very  intimate  friends  of  the 
family  of  the  groom,  together  with  a  little  of  the 
vermicelli,  and  one  of  the  artificial  flowers.  This 
distribution  of  cakes  among  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  parties  is  an  intimation  that  a  rel- 
ative or  child  of  a  dear  friend  is  soon  to  be  mar- 
ried. These  families  may  expect  to  receive  at 
the  proper  time  a  formal  invitation  to  the  wed- 
ding. 

A  few  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  wed- 
ding the  family  of  the  bridegroom  again  makes 
a  present  of  various  articles  of  food  and  other 
things  to  the  family  of  the  bride,  as  a  cock  and 
a  hen,  a  leg  and  foot  of  a  pig  and  of  a  goat, 
eight  small  cakes  of  bread,  eight  torches,  three 
pairs  of  large  red  candles,  a  quantity  of  vermi- 
celli, and  several  bunches  of  fire-crackers.  There 
is  also  sent  a  girdle,  a  head-dress,  a  silken  cov- 
ering for  the  head  and  face,  and  several  articles 
of  ready-made  clothing,  which  are  usually  bor- 
rowed or  rented  for  the  occasion.  These  are  to 
be  worn  by  the  bride  on  her  entering  the  bridal 
sedan  to  be  carried  to  the  home  of  her  husband 
on  the  morning  of  her  marriage.    The  food,  or 


a  part  of  it,  including  the  cock,  is  to  be  eaten  by 
her  on  that  morning.  The  fire-crackers  are  for 
explosion  on  the  road,  and  the  torches  are  for 
burning  during  the  time  occupied  en  route  to  her 
new  home.  On  each  of  the  eight  bread-cakes 
is  made  a  large  red  character  in  an  ancient  form 
of  writing,  of  an  auspicious  meaning,  as  "lon- 
gevity," "happiness,"  "official  emolument," 
and  "joy;"  or  certain  four  of  them  have  four 
characters,  meaning  "the  phoenixes  are  singing 
in  concert,"  or  "the  ducks  are  seeking  their 
mates."  Four  of  these  bread-loaves  are  accepted  ; 
the  remaining  four  and  the  hen,  according  to 
strict  custom,  are  returned  to  the  party  which 
proffers  them. 

Some  two  or  three  days  before  the  time  fixed 
for  the  wedding  a  red  card  is  sent  by  the  family 
of  the  bride  to  the  other  party,  stating  what  fur- 
niture will  be  furnished  as  the  bride's  dowry,  and 
the  number  of  loads.  The  person  who  takes 
this  card — usually  the  go-between — informs  the 
family  of  the  groom  what  time  these  things  may 
be  expected.  The  main  object  of  this  notifica- 
tion is  said  to  be  that  the  family  of  the  bride- 
groom may  prepare  and  have  in  readiness  the 
proper  amount  of  money,  duly  put  in  red  paper, 
or  tied  around  by  a  red  string,  for  the  bearers  of 
the  furniture. 

Generally,  on  the  afternoon  or  evening  before 
the  sending  of  the  outfit,  a  very  singular  custom 
is  observed  by  the  bride,  assisted  by  one  or  two 
women,  who  are  employed  to  aid  her  for  a  few 
days  before  and  subsequent  to  her  marriage. 
This  custom  is  called  sifting  four  eyes,  and  is 
regarded  as  an  omen  of  good.  A  large  round 
sieve-like  utensil,  made  out  of  bamboo  splints, 
in  diameter  about  three  or  four  feet,  is  pro- 
cured ;  also  a  brass  vessel,  two  or  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  about  one  foot  high,  which  is  placed 
on  a  pedestal,  raising  it  a  short  distance  from 
the  floor.  After  having  placed  in  this  vessel  a 
quantity  of  burning  coals  they  take  the  wedding 
garments  one  by  one,  or  in  convenient  quanti- 
ties, and  having  laid  them  on  this  sieve,  the  wo- 
men hold  it,  with  its  contents,  for  a  moment  or 
two  over  the  vessel,  with  a  slight  sifting  move- 
ment. They  then  remove  this  portion  of  her 
clothing  from  the  sieve,  and,  taking  another  por- 
tion, they  place  it  on  the  sieve  and  go  through 
the  same  ceremony,  and  so  on,  until  all  of  her 
outfit,  as  regards  personal  clothing,  shoes,  and 
head  ornaments,  hasbeen  properly  sifted.  Some- 
times a  similar  ceremony  is  also  performed  with 
regard  to  the  small  articles  of  the  household  fur- 
niture which  is  designed  for  the  bride's  use  in 
her  future  home.  The  holders  of  the  sieve  dur- 
ing the  sifting  are  continually  uttering  various 
sentiments,  which  have  come  to  be  considered  as 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  propi- 
tious, as,  "a  thousand  eyes,  ten  thousand  eyes 
we  sift  out ;  gold  and  silver,  wealth  and  precious 
things,  we  sift  in." 

After  the  articles  have  been  sifted,  contact  with 
them  is  carefully  avoided  by  the  female  members 
of  her  family.  It  is  supposed  that  it  would  be 
especially  unlucky  for  her  and  her  affianced  hus- 
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band  should  any  pregnant  woman,  or  any  person 
wearing  mourning,  handle,  or  in  any  manner  come 
in  contact  with  any  of  the  articles  already  sifted 
before  they  are  carried  over  to  the  future  home 
of  the  girl.  Such  a  contact  would  be  expected 
to  produce  death  in  her  husband's  family,  or  a 
future  miscarriage  on  her  part,  or  quarrels  and 
misunderstandings  between  him  and  her,  or  some 
undesirable  result.  Every  thing  sifted  is  care- 
fully packed  away,  and  great  relief  is  experi- 
enced when  the  furniture  and  trunks  of  clothing 
have  started  for  the  residence  of  the  bridegroom. 

A  ceremony  similar  to  "sifting  four  eyes," 
though  called  "expelling  the  filth,"  is  some- 
times performed  not  long  previous  to  the  mar- 
riage-day at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  with 
reference  to  his  personal  apparel,  especially  his 
wedding  suit,  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off  any 
pernicious  influences. 

At  the  time  indicated  on  the  card  the  dowry 
of  the  bride  is  carried  in  procession  through  the 
streets  with  as  much  parade  and  show  as  the 
amount  of  the  furniture  will  possibly  admit. 
Not  unfrequently,  when  the  parties  are  near 
neighbors,  the  procession  of  porters  or  bearers, 
instead  of  taking  the  shortest  route  from  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride  to  the  residence  of  the  groom, 
takes  a  circuitous  route  through  the  principal 
streets  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  furni- 
ture. 

This  outfit  is  procured,  in  most  cases,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  means  of  the  money  which  has 
been  furnished  the  family  of  the  bride  by  the 
family  of  the  groom  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
case  of  wealthy  families  little  dependence  is 
actually  placed  on  receiving  money  for  this  ob- 
ject, though  valuable  presents  of  money  are  al- 
ways made  to  the  family  of  the  bride  by  the 
other  party.  The  poor  generally  find  it  impos- 
sible, in  marrying  off  a  daughter,  to  be  at  much 
expense  over  and  above  the  amount  of  money 
received  from  the  family  of  their  future  son-in- 
law.  It  is  customary  for  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  bride's  family  who  have  received  "cakes 
of  ceremony"  to  make  presents  of  materials  for 
clothing,  artificial  flowers,  or  other  ornaments 
for  the  head,  to  her  family.  These  presents  are 
designed  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  bride's  outfit. 

Usually,  the  day  before  the  wedding,  the  bride 
has  her  hair  done  up  in  the  style  of  married 
women  of  her  class  in  society, 
and  tries  on  the  clothes  she  is 
to  wear  in  the  sedan  and  for  a 
time  after  she  arrives  at  her 
future  home  on  the  morrow. 
This  is  an  occasion  of  great 
interest  to  her  family.  Her 
parents  invite  their  female  rel- 
atives and  friends  to  a  feast 
at  their  house.  The  professed 
object  of  trying  on  the  cloth- 
ing is  to  see  how  the  articles 
provided  will  fit,  and  to  ascer- 
tain that  every  thing  is  ready, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  delay 
or  confusion  on  the  arrival  of 


the  hour  when  she  is  to  take  her  seat  in  her 
sedan.  While  thus  dressed  (the  thick  veil  de- 
signed to  conceal  her  features  on  arrival  at  her 
husband's  residence  not  now  being  worn),  she 
proceeds  to  light  incense  before  the  ancestral 
tablets  belonging  to  her  father's  family,  and  to 
worship  them  for  the  last  time  before  her  mar- 
riage. She  also  kneels  down  before  her  parents, 
her  grandparents  (if  living),  her  uncles  and  aunts 
(if  present),  and  worships  them  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  she  and  her  husband  will  on 
the  morrow  worship  his  parents  and  grandpa- 
rents, and  the  ancestral  tablets  belonging  to  his 
family.  On  the  occasion  of  the  girl's  trying  on 
these  clothes  and  worshiping  the  tablet  and  her 
parents,  it  is  considered  unpropitious  that  those 
of  her  female  relatives  and  friends  who  are  in 
mourning  should  be  present. 

The  bridal  chair  is  selected  by  the  family  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  sent  to  the  residence  of  the 
bride  generally  on  the  afternoon  preceding  the 
wedding-day,  attended  by  a  band  of  music,  some 
men  carrying  lighted  torches,  two  carrying  a 
pair  of  large  red  lanterns,  containing  candles 
also  lighted,  and  one  having  a  large  red  um- 
brella, and  one  or  two  friends  or  other  attend- 
ants. The  bridal  chair  is  always  red,  and  is 
generally  covered  with  broadcloth,  or  some  rich 
expensive  material.  It  is  borne  by  four  men, 
who  wear  caps  having  red  tassels.  The  musi- 
cians, and  all  the  persons  employed  in  the  pro- 
cession, have  similar  caps. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  of  her  marriage 
the  bride  or  the  "new  woman"  arises,  bathes, 
and  dresses.  While  she  is  bathing  the  musi- 
cians are  required  to  play.  Her  breakfast  con- 
sists theoretically  of  the  fowl,  the  vermicelli,  etc., 
sent  by  the  family  of  her  affianced  husband.  In 
fact,  however,  she  eats  and  drinks  very  little  of 
any  thing  on  the  morning  or  during  the  day  of 
her  wedding.  Her  imaginary  breakfast  on  these 
articles  is  regarded  as  an  omen  of  good,  and 
conducive  to  her  long  life  in  harmony  with  her 
husband. 

When  the  precise  time  approaches  for  taking 
her  seat  in  her  sedan,  usually  between  five  and 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  previously  fixed 
by  the  fortune-teller,  her  toilet  is  completed  by 
one  of  her  parents  taking  the  thick  veil  and 
placing  it  over  her  head,  completely  covering 
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her  features  from  view.  She  is  now  led  out  of 
her  room  by  one  of  her  female  assistants,  and 
takes  her  seat  in  the  sedan,  which  has  been 
brought  into  the  reception-room  of  the  house. 
The  floor  from  her  room  to  the  sedan  is  covered 
for  the  occasion  with  a  kind  of  red  carpeting,  so 
that  her  feet  may  not  touch  the  ground.  She 
takes  her  place  in  the  sedan  amidst  the  sound  of 
fire-crackers  and  music  by  the  band.  The  bride, 
her  mother,  and  the  various  members  of  the 
family,  are  required  by  custom  to  indulge  dur- 
ing this  morning  in  hearty  and  protracted  cry- 
ing— oftentimes,  no  doubt,  sincere  and  unaf- 
fected. 

While  seated  in  the  sedan,  but  before  she 
starts  for  her  future  home,  her  parents,  or  some 
members  of  her  family,  take  a  bed-quilt  by  its 
four  corners,  and,  while  holding  it  thus  before 
the  bridal  chair,  one  of  the  bride's  assistants 
tosses  into  the  air,  one  by  one,  four  bread-cakes, 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  fall  into  the 
bed-quilt.  These  bread-cakes  were  received 
from  the  family  of  her  husband  at  the  same 
time  as  the  cock  and  vermicelli  were  received. 
The  woman  during  this  ceremony  is  constantly 
repeating  felicitous  sentences,  which  are  assent- 
ed to  by  some  others  of  the  company.  The 
quilt  containing  these  cakes  is  gathered  up  and 
carried  immediately  to  an  adjoining  room. 

In  the  front  of  the  procession  go  two  men 
carrying  two  large  lighted  lanterns,  having  the 
ancestral  or  family  name  of  the  groom  cut  in  a 
large  form  out  of  red  paper  pasted  upon  them. 
Then  come  two  men  carrying  similar  lanterns, 
having  the  family  name  of  the  bride  in  a  similar 
manner  pasted  on  them.  These  belong  to  her 
family,  and  accompany  her  only  a  part  of  the 
way.  Then  comes  a  large  red  umbrella,  fol- 
lowed by  men  carrying  lighted  torches,  and  by 
the  band  of  music.  Near  the  bridal  chair  are 
several  brothers  of  the  bride  or  friends  of  her 
family,  and  several  friends  or  brothers  of  the 
groom.  These  latter  are  dispatched  from  the 
house  of  the  groom  early  in  the  morning,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  bridal  procession, 
and  escorting  the  bride  to  her  home.  This 
deputation  sometimes  arrives  at  the  house  of  the 
bride  before  she  sets  out  on  her  journey,  and,  if 
so,  it  accompanies  the  procession  all  the  way. 
About  midway  between  the  homes  of  the  bride 
and  the  groom  the  procession  stops  in  the  street, 
while  the  important  ceremony  of  receiving  the 
bride  is  formally  transacted.  The  friends  of  the 
bride  stand  near  each  other,  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance stand  the  friends  of  the  groom.  The 
former  produce  a  large  red  card,  having  the  an- 
cestral name  of  the  bride's  family  written  on  it ; 
the  latter  produce  a  similar  card  bearing  the 
ancestral  name  of  the  groom.  These  they  ex- 
change, and  each,  seizing  his  own  hands,  bows 
toward  the  members  of  the  other  party.  The 
two  men  in  the  front  of  the  procession  who  carry 
the  lanterns  having  the  ancestral  name  of  the 
groom  now  turn  about,  and,  going  between  the 
sedan  chair  and  the  two  men  who  carry  the  lan- 
terns having  the  ancestral  name  of  the  bride, 


come  back  to  their  former  position  in  the  pro- 
cession, having  gone  around  the  party  which 
has  the  lanterns  with  the  bride's  ancestral  name 
attached.  This  latter  party,  while  the  other  is 
thus  encircling  it,  turns  round  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  starts  for  the  residence  of  the 
family  of  the  bride,  accompanied  by  that  part  of 
the  escort  which  consisted  of  her  brothers  or  the 
friends  of  her  family.  The  rest  of  the  proces- 
sion now  proceeds  on  its  way  to  the  residence 
of  the  bridegroom,  the  band  playing  a  lively 
air.  At  intervals  along  the  street  fire-crackers 
are  exploded.  It  is  said  that,  from  the  precise 
time  when  the  two  parties  carrying  lanterns 
having  the  ancestral  names  of  the  two  families 
attached  separate  from  each  other  in  the  street, 
the  name  of  the  bride  is  changed  into  the  name 
of  her  betrothed  ;  the  lanterns  having  his  name 
attached  remaining  in  the  procession,  while 
those  which  have  her  (former)  name  are  taken 
back  to  the  residence  of  her  father's  family. 
From  this  time  during  the  day  she  generally  is 
in  the  midst  of  entire  personal  strangers,  except- 
ing her  female  assistants,  who  accompany  the 
procession,  and  keep  with  her  wherever  she 
goes. 

On  arriving  at  the  door  of  the  bridegroom's 
house  fire-crackers  are  let  off  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  the  band  plays  very  vigorously.  The 
torch-bearers,  lantern-bearers,  and  the  musicians 
stop  near  the  door.  The  sedan  is  carried  into 
the  reception-room,  and  a  sieve,  such  as  was 
used  in  the  ceremony  of  "  sifting  four  eyes,"  is 
put  on  the  top  of  it,  over  its  door.  The  floor, 
from  the  place  where  the  sedan  stops  to  the  door 
of  the  bride's  room,  is  covered  with  red  carpet- 
ing, lest  her  feet  should  touch  the  floor.  A  wo- 
man who  has  borne  both  male  and  female  chil- 
dren, or,  at  least,  male  children,  and  who  lives 
in  harmonious  subjection  to  her  husband,  ap- 
proaches the  door  of  the  sedan,  and  utters  va- 
rious felicitous  sentences.  A  boy  six  or  eight 
years  old,  holding  in  his  hands  a  brass  mirror, 
with  the  reflecting  surface  turned  from  him  and 
toward  the  chair,  also  comes  near,  and  invites 
the  bride  to  alight.  At  the  same  time  the 
married  woman  who  has  uttered  propitious  words 
advances,  as  if  to  open  the  door  of  the  sedan, 
when  one  of  the  female  assistants  of  the  bride, 
who  accompanied  the  procession,  steps  forward 
and  opens  it.  The  mirror  held  by  the  lad  is 
expected  to  ward  off  all  deadly  or  pernicious 
influences  which  may  emanate  from  the  sedan. 

The  bride  is  now  aided  by  her  female  assist- 
ants to  alight  from  the  sedan.  While  being  led 
toward  the  door  of  her  room,  the  sieve  which 
was  placed  over  the  door  of  the  bridal  chair  on 
its  arrival  is  sometimes  held  over  her  head,  and 
sometimes  it  is  placed  directly  in  front  of  the 
door  of  the  sedan,  so  that,  on  stepping  out,  she 
will  step  into  it.  During  all  this  time  the  feat- 
ures of  the  bride  are  entirely  concealed  by  the 
thick  covering  put  over  her  head  by  one  of  her 
parents  at  her  parental  residence. 

The  groom,  on  the  approach  of  the  bridal 
procession,  disappears  from  the  crowd  of  friends 
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and  relatives  who  have  assembled  at  his  resi- 
dence on  the  happy  occasion,  and  takes  his  posi- 
tion standing  by  the  side  of  the  bedstead,  having 
his  face  turned  toward  the  bed.  When  the 
bride  enters  the  room,  guided  by  her  assistants, 
he  turns  around,  and  remains  standing  with  his 
face  turned  from  the  bed.  As  soon  as  she  has 
reached  his  side,  both  bridegroom  and  bride 
simultaneously  seat  themselves,  side  by  side,  on 
the  edge  of  the  bedstead.  Oftentimes  the  groom 
manages  to  have  a  portion  of  the  skirt  of  her 
dress  come  under  him  as  he  sits  down  by  her, 
such  a  thing  being  considered  as  a  kind  of  omen 
that  she  will  be  submissive.  Sometimes  the 
bride  is  very  careful,  by  a  proper  adjustment  of 
her  clothing  at  the  moment  of  sitting  down,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  such  an 
intention  on  his  part,  but  also  to  sit  down,  if 
possible,  in  such  a  manner  that  some  of  his 
dress  will  come  under  her ;  thus  manifesting  her 
determination  to  preserve  a  proper  independ- 
ence, if  not  to  bring  him  actually  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  her  will.  After  sitting  thus  in  pro- 
found silence  together  for  a  few  moments,  the 
groom  arises  and  leaves  the  room  Before  go- 
ing out,  the  assistants  of  the  bride  oftentimes 
request  him  to  rub  the  feet  of  his  bride  a  little, 
under  the  impression  that,  if  he  should  comply, 
her  feet  will  be  prevented  by  that  act  from  ach- 
ing in  the  future ! 

The  ceremony,  as  a  whole,  is  called  "wor- 
shiping the  temple."  A  table  is  placed  in  the 
front  part  of  the  reception-room.  The  table  is 
said  to  be  placed  "before  heaven."  Two  can- 
dlesticks, containing  two  large  lighted  candles, 
and  a  censer  containing  lighted  incense,  are  put 


upon  this  table,  the  censer  between  the  candle- 
sticks. Among  other  things  there  are  also 
placed  on  it  two  miniature  white  cocks,  made 
of  sugar,  five  kinds  of  dried  fruit,  a  bundle  of 
chopsticks,  a  foot  measure,  a  mirror,  a  pair  of 
shears,  and  a  case  containing  money -scales. 
Some  or  all  of  these  are  frequently  placed  on  a 
] Matter  made  out  of  the  wood  of  the  willow-tree. 
Two  goblets,  sometimes  connected  together  by 
a  red  silk  or  red  cotton  cord  several  feet  long, 
are  also  put  upon  the  table.  When  every  thing 
is  ready,  the  bride  is  led  out  of  her  room  and 
takes  her  place  by  the  table  on  the  right  side  of 
the  groom.  The  faces  of  both  parties  are  turned 
toward  the  table — that  is,  toward  the  open  light 
of  the  heavens.  At  certain  signals  from  one  of 
the  female  assistants  of  the  bride,  who  is  aided 
to  do  her  part  by  these  women,  both  parties 
kneel  down  four  times,  each  time  bowing  their 
heads  toward  the  earth  once  in  profound  si- 
lence. They  then  rise  to  their  feet  and  change 
places,  the  bride  standing  on  the  left  of  the  bride- 
groom. They  now  kneel  down  four  times,  bow- 
ing their  heads  as  before.  This  portion  of  the 
ceremony  is  called  "worshiping  heaven  and 
earth."  They  then  turn  around,  so  that  their 
faces  are  toward  the  inner  or  back  side  of  the 
room,  instead  of  toward  the  front  or  outside,  as 
before,  the  bride  being  on  the  right  side  of  her 
husband.  The  ancestral  tablets  having  been 
previously  placed  on  a  table  in  the  back  side  of 
the  room,  and  candles  and  incense  having  been 
lighted  and  arranged  near  them  in  the  custom- 
ary way,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  now  bow 
down  and  worship  these  tablets  eight  times,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  after  which  they  have 
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just  il  worshiped  heaven  and  earth."  They 
again  resume  their  original  relative  positions, 
differing  only  in  that  they  face  each  other,  and 
not  standing  side  by  side.  Separated  from  each 
other  by  only  a  few  feet,  they  now  kneel  down 
four  times  again,  and  bow  their  heads  once  each 
time  toward  the  ground.  After  this  they  rise  to 
their  feet,  and  remain  standing  in  silence,  while 
they  are  helped  to  the  wedding  wine.  One  of 
the  female  assistants  takes  the  two  goblets  from 
the  table,  and,  having  partially  filled  them  with 
a  mixture  of  wine  and  honey,  she  pours  some  of 
their  contents  from  one  into  the  other  back  and 
forth  several  times.  She  then  holds  one  to  the 
mouth  of  the  groom,  and  the  other  to  the  mouth 
of  the  bride,  who  continue  to  face  each  other, 
and  who  then  sip  a  little  of  the  wine.  She  then 
changes  the  goblets,  and  the  bride  sips  out  of  the 
one  just  used  by  the  groom,  and  the  groom  sips 
out  of  the  one  just  used  by  the  bride,  the  goblets 
oftentimes  remaining  tied  together.  Sometimes 
she  uses  only  one  goblet  in  giving  the  wine. 
She  then  places  the  goblets  on  the  table,  and 
proceeds  to  break  off  a  bit  of  the  sugar  cocks 
and  give  to  the  bridegroom  and  to  the  bride ; 
perhaps  also  a  few  of  the  five  kinds  of  fruit 
which  have  been  provided  is  handed  to  them. 
After  this  the  groom  usually  takes  the  bunch  of 
chopsticks  in  one  hand  and  the  long  case  which 
contains  the  money-scales  in  the  other,  and  makes 
a  pretense  of  raising  up  by  their  means  the  thick 
covering  which  conceals  the  head  and  face  of 
his  bride  from  his  view.  It  is  only  a  pretense, 
and  he  returns  the  chopsticks  and  the  money- 


scales  to  the  place  whence  he  took  them.  This 
usually  concludes  the  ceremony. 

All  of  the  articles  of  food  and  of  family  use 
placed  on  the  table  during  the  performance  of 
this  ceremony  are,  according  to  the  Chinese 
stand-point,  omens  of  harmony  and  of  pros- 
perity. Eating  from  the  same  sugar  cock,  and 
drinking  wine  from  the  same  goblets,  are  sym- 
bolical of  union  in  sharing  their  lot  in  life. 

Until  this  time  the  bride  has  worn  the  heavy 
embroidered  outside  garment,  head-dress,  etc., 
which  she  had  on  when  she  entered  her  sedan. 
These  are  now  removed.  She  has  her  hair  care- 
fully combed  in  the  style  of  her  class  in  society, 
and  she  is  arrayed  in  her  own  wedding  garments. 
Sometimes  her  hair  is  gorgeously  decked  out  with 
pearls  and  gems,  true  or  false,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  family  to  purchase,  rent,  or  bor- 
row. When  her  toilet  has  been  completed,  and 
every  thing  has  been  made  ready,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  sit  down  in  her  room  to  their  wed- 
ding dinner.  He  now,  oftentimes  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  and  always  for  the  first  time  on 
his  marriage-day,  beholds  the  features  of  his 
wife.  He  may  eat  ever  so  much  of  the  good 
things  provided  on  the  occasion,  but  she,  ac- 
cording to  established  custom,  may  not  take  a 
particle.  She  must  sit  in  silence,  dignified  and 
composed.  The  door  being  left  open,  the  in- 
vited guests,  and  the  parents  of  the  groom  and 
his  relatives,  improve  the  opportunity  to  scan 
the  bride  and  observe  her  deportment.  Several 
times  during  the  d<iy,  if  living  conveniently  near, 
the  family  of  the  bride  send  some  refreshments 
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for  her  to  eat.  This  is  received  with  thanks, 
and  the  bearer  rewarded  with  a  small  present. 
Custom  does  not  allow  her  to  partake  of  this  re- 
freshment from  her  parents,  but  demands  its 
being  sent  and  received. 

Every  invited  guest  is  expected  to  make  a 
present  in  money  to  the  family  of  the  bride- 
groom. This  should  be  sent  in  to  the  family 
the  day  before  the  wedding,  though  sometimes 
it  is  brought  by  the  guest  himself  when  he  comes 
to  the  feast.  The  amount  of  the  present  is  en- 
tirely optional,  and  varies  from  a  few  hundred 
cash  to  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars,  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  guest  and  the  nearness  of  re- 
lationship. Even  should  the  formal  invitation 
not  be  complied  with,  the  person  invited  re- 
maining away,  the  present  is  nevertheless  ex- 
pected, and  it  would  be  disreputable  not  to  give 
it.  These  presents  in  ready  money  help  con- 
siderably to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  occasion. 

The  large  candles  which  were  transferred  to 
the  bride's  room  from  the  reception-room  at  the 
close  of  the  ceremony  of  "worshiping  heaven 
and  earth,"  are  permitted  to  burn  all  day  and 
unto  the  evening,  if  they  will.  As  it  is  emi- 
nently desirable  that  candles  should  be  burned 
all  the  night  long  in  the  bridal  chamber,  these 
are  usually,  during  the  evening,  exchanged  for 
another  pair,  which  it  is  calculated  will  last  un- 
til the  following  morning.  These  are  two  feet 
long,  more  or  less,  and  of  a  bright  red  color. 
Usually  on  one  is  made,  in  a  lively  yellow 
color,  a  picture  of  a  dragon,  by  the  use  of  gold 
leaf,  or  of  a  liquid  preparation  called  "gold 
oil;"  and  on  the  other  the  picture  of  a  phoenix, 
representing  respectively  the  groom  and  his  bride. 
Sometimes  auspicious  characters  or  phrases  are 
written  on  the  candles.  These,  lighted  on  the 
evening  of  the  wedding,  and  arranged  on  the 
table  in  the  bride's  room,  are  desired  to  burn 
during  the  whole  night,  and  as  much  longer  as 
they  will  last.  It  would  be  considered  very  un- 
lucky should  they  be  extinguished  by  accident. 
Should  one  or  both  of  them  go  out  during  the 
night,  such  an  event  would  indicate  the  prema- 
ture and  untimely  death  of  one  or  both  of  the 
parties.  The  material  of  the  candles  should 
not  melt  and  trickle  down  the  sides.  This  is 
regarded  as  a  bad  omen,  the  trickling  down  of 
the  material  being  thought  to  resemble  the  flow- 
ing of  tears  down  the  cheeks,  and  betokens,  on 
wedding  occasions,  that  there  will  be  much  sor- 
row in  the  family  of  the  newly-married  couple, 
or  that  they  will  not  live  happily  together.  If 
the  candles  should  burn  out  about  the  same 
time,  it  is  supposed  that  the  couple  will  die 
about  the  same  period  in  the  future ;  and 
should  one  burn  much  longer  than  the  other, 
it  is  inferred  that  one  will  long  survive  the 
other. 

CEREMONIES  AFTER  MARRIAGE. 

The  wedding  festivities  generally  last  at  least 
two  days.  The  first  day  the  male  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  groom  are  invited  to  "shed  their 
light"  on  the  occasion.    On  the  second  day  the 


female  friends  and  relatives  of  the  family  of  the 
groom  are  invited  to  the  wedding-feast.  This 
is  often  called  the  "  women's  day." 

Not  long  after  the  family  and  guests  have 
breakfasted  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
the  newly-married  couple,  amidst  the  noise  of 
fire-crackers,  come  out  of  their  room  together 
for  the  purpose  of  worshiping  the  ancestral  tab- 
lets belonging  to  the  household,  the  grandpa- 
rents, and  parents  of  the  groom.  This  custom 
is  known  by  the  name  of  "  coming  out  of  the 
room." 

Not  long  subsequent  to  the  ceremony  of  "  com- 
ing out  of  the  room,"  the  couple  proceed  to  the 
kitchen  for  the  purpose  of  worshiping  the  god 
and  goddess  of  the  kitchen.  This  is  performed 
with  great  decorum,  and  is  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant and  essential  part  of  marriage  solemni- 
ties. Incense  and  candles  are  lighted,  and  ar- 
ranged on  a  table  placed  before  the  picture  or 
the  writing  which  represents  these  divinities, 
plastered  upon  the  wall  of  the  kitchen.  Before 
this  table  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride  kneel 
down,  side  by  side,  and  bow  in  worship  of  the 
god  and  goddess  of  the  kitchen.  It  is  believed 
that  they  will  thus  propitiate  their  good-will, 
and  especially  that  the  bride,  in  attempting  cu- 
linary operations,  will  succeed  better  in  conse- 
quence of  paying  early  and  respectful  attentions 
to  these  divinities. 

On  the  third  day  the  parents  of  the  bride  send 
an  invitation  to  their  son-in-law  and  his  wife  to 
visit  them.  With  this  invitation  they  send  se- 
dans for  them.  The  card  is  usually  brought  by 
her  brothers,  if  she  has  any  of  the  proper  age, 
or  by  relatives  having  her  own  ancestral  name. 
Until  this  morning,  since  she  left  her  former 
home,  two  days  previous,  the  bride  has  seen 
none  of  her  own  family,  and  generally  none  of 
her  own  relatives  or  acquaintances.  She  and 
her  husband  now  receive  the  congratulations 
and  compliments  of  her  brothers  or  other  rela- 
tives, and  prepare  to  visit  her  parents.  The 
bride  enters  her  sedan  first,  and  proceeds  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  her  husband.  They  do  not 
start  together,  nor  is  it  proper  that  they  should 
arrive  at  the  house  of  her  parents  at  the  same 
time.  The  chair  provided  for  the  bride  on  this 
occasion  is  a  common  black  sedan  in  all  re- 
spects, except  that  its  screen  in  front  has  a  cer- 
tain charm  painted  upon  the  outside.  This 
charm  is  the  picture  of  a  grim-looking  man,  sit- 
ting on  a  tiger,  with  one  of  his  hands  raised  up, 
holding  a  sword,  as  if  in  the  act  of  striking,  rep- 
resenting a  certain  ruler  of  elves,  hobgoblins, 
etc.  The  object  of  its  use  on  the  occasion  of  a 
bride's  returning  to  her  parents'  house,  on  the 
third  day  after  her  marriage,  is  to  keep  off  evil 
and  unpropitious  influences  from  her. 

On  arrival  at  her  paternal  home  the  bride's 
sedan  is  carried  into  the  reception-room,  and 
she  alights  amidst  the  noise  of  fire-crackers. 
The  sedan  which  contains  the  son-in-law  stops 
a  few  rods  from  his  father-in-law's  residence, 
where  he  is  met  by  one  of  his  brothers-in-law, 
or  some  relative  or  friend,  deputed  to  meet  and 
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conduct  him  into  the  house.  The  two  parties, 
standing  in  the  street,  respectfully  shake  their 
own  hands  toward  each  other  on  meeting,  ac- 
cording to  the  approved  fashion.  The  newly- 
arrived  is  now  invited  to  enter  the  house.  He 
is  seated  in  the  reception-room,  where  he  is 
treated  successively  to  three  cups  of  tea  and 
three  pipes  of  tobacco.  Afterward  he  is  invited 
to  go  and  see  his  mother-in-law  in  her  room, 
where  he  finds  his  wife.  There  he  sits  a  while, 
and  visits  after  a  stereotyped  manner,  being 
careful  to  use  only  good  or  propitious  words, 
avoiding  every  subject  and  phrase  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  this  people,  are  un- 
lucky. He  is  soon  invited  into  the  reception- 
room,  where  he  is  joined  by  his  wife.  Every 
thing  being  arranged,  the  husband  and  wife  pro- 
ceed to  worship  the  ancestral  tablets  of  her  fam- 
ily, her  grandparents,  and  her  parents,  if  living 
and  present,  very  much  in  the  way  they  wor- 
shiped, on  the  preceding  day,  the  tablets  of  his 
family,  his  grandparents,  and  parents.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  ceremony  the  bride  retires  to 
her  mother's  apartments,  or  to  some  back  room, 
where  she  and  the  female  relatives  present  are 
feasted.  Her  husband  is  invited  to  partake  of 
some  refreshments  in  the  reception-room,  in  do- 
ing which  he  is  joined  by  his  bride's  brothers,  or 
some  others  of  her  family  relatives.  According 
to  the  rules  of  etiquette  he  must  eat  but  very 
little,  however  hungry  he  may  be.  The  usual 
phrase  employed  in  speaking  of  it  is  that  he  eats 
part  of  "  three  bowls  of  vegetables,"  after  which 
he  declines  to  receive  any  thing  more,  under 
the  plea  that  he  has  eaten  enough.  He  soon 
takes  his  departure  in  his  sedan,  leaving  his 
bride  to  follow  by  herself  by-and-by,  accompa- 
nied usually  only  by  a  servant  or  female  friend. 

It  is  a  common  custom,  on  the  morning  of 
the  tenth  day  after  her  marriage,  for  the  pa- 
rents of  the  bride  to  send  an  invitation  for  her  to 
spend  the  day  with  them.    If  accepted,  she  goes 


and  returns  unattended  by  her  husband.  At 
the  end  of  a  month,  should  they  again  invite 
her,  she  usually  goes  and  visits  with  her  parents, 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  for  a  few  consecutive 
days,  spending  the  nights  there.  Her  husband 
calls  upon  them  during  this  visit  perhaps  once 
or  twice  in  the  daytime,  but  is  careful  neither 
to  go  there  with  his  wife  nor  return  home  with 
her.  Husbands  are  never  seen  with  their  wives 
in  public. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  month  after  marriage 
the  bride  expects  to  receive  a  present  from  her 
parents,  consisting,  in  part,  of  the  following  ar- 
ticles :  an  image  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  uni- 
versally worshiped  by  married  women,  and  a 
portable  niche  to  put  it  in  ;  a  censer  to  contain 
incense  while  consuming ;  a  pair  of  candlesticks, 
to  hold  candles  while  she  is  worshiping;  a  fan; 
two  flower  vases  ;  artificial  flowers ;  and  cos- 
metics. 

After  the  first  year  of  his  marriage  the  bride- 
groom is  expected  every  year  to  make  presents 
of  a  pig's  foot,  vermicelli,  wine,  and  large  red 
candles,  with,  perhaps,  some  money,  to  his  fa- 
ther and  mother-in-law,  on  the  occurrences  of 
their  birthdays,  at  the  festivals  which  take  place 
during  the  fifth  month,  the  eighth  month,  and 
at  the  winter  solstice,  and  at  new  year's.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  his  married  life  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  his  parents-in-law  to  make  him  more 
or  less  presents  like  the  above,  at  the  times  of 
the  great  festivals,  and  especially  at  new  year's 
day. 

CEREMONIES  WITH  CHILDREN. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  the 
midwife  washes  it  for  the  first  time.  This  wash- 
ing is  performed  before  an  image  of  the  Goddess 
of  Children,  already  referred  to,  called  Mother. 
This  divinity  is  supposed  to  have  the  care  and 
oversight  of  children  of  both  sexes  until  they 
are  sixteen  years  old.  About  the  time  of  wash- 
ing the  child  an  oblation  of  five  or  eight  plates 
of  meats,  fruits,  etc.,  is  made  to  the  goddess, 
arranged  on  a  table  before  her  picture  or  image, 
with  wine,  incense,  candles,  and  fresh  flowers. 
This  is  regarded  as  a  thank -offering  for  the  aid 
of  "Mother"  thus  far.  The  food  is  subsequent- 
ly taken  away  and  eaten  by  the  members  of  the 
family.  On  this  day  friends  and  relations  take 
occasion  to  send  various  kinds  of  food,  as  fowls, 
vermicelli,  and  cakes,  to  the  family,  in  token 
of  their  congratulations. 

Immediately  after  being  washed,  the  import- 
ant custom  of  binding  its  wrists  is  observed.  In 
regard  to  this  there  seems  to  be  great  diversity 
of  practice.  Some  families  simply  bind  around 
each  wrist  one  or  more  ancient  cash  of  a  partic- 
ular kind  by  means  of  a  red  cotton  cord,  where 
the  cash  remains  for  eleven  days  or  longer. 
Others  only  put  around  each  wrist  a  loose  red 
string,  as  though  it  were  a  ring.  Other  fami- 
lies provide  several  silver  toys,  as  a  miniature 
seal,  a  small  bell,  drum,  pestle,  and  mallet. 
One  or  more  of  each  kind  of  these  toys,  with  an 
ancient  cash,  are  bound  around  each  wrist. 
The  string  used  is  generally  about  two  feet  long, 
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each  end  being  put  about  the  wrists,  leaving 
about  one  foot  of  loose  string  between  them. 
These  things  are  worn  till  the  child  is  fourteen 
days  old,  when  some  families  remove  them. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  ring  of  red  cord  or  of 
red  tape,  with  or  without  some  cash  or  toy,  is 
worn  for  several  months,  or  even  for  a  year. 
When  soiled,  the  tape  or  cord  is  exchanged  for 
another  clean  one. 

The  ancient  cash  is  used  as  a  charm,  in  order 
to  keep  away  evil  spirits  or  influences.  The 
silver  toys  are  designed  as  omens  of  good  relat- 
ing to  the  future  life  of  the  child,  as  it  were  ex- 
pressing the  desire  that  it  may  become  wealthy 
and  honored.  The  wrists  are  thus  tied  together 
in  order  to  prevent  the  child  becoming  naughty 
and  disobedient.  It  is  thought  that  such  a  ty- 
ing of  the  wrists  will  tend  to  keep  the  child  from 
being  troublesome  in  after-life,  and  from  med- 
dling with  what  does  not  belong  to  it,  just  as 
though  he  or  she  was  bound.  When  boys  and 
girls  are  naughty  and  troublesome,  they  are  oft- 
en asked  if  their  mammas  did  not  bind  their 
wrists  ?  implying  that  if  their  wrists  had  been 
properly  bound  when  an  infant,  they  would 
have  been  restrained  from  misconduct  in  sub- 
sequent life. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  birth  of  the  babe 
two  Chinese  characters  are  written  on  a  piece 
of  red  paper,  which,  having  been  carefully  fold- 
ed around  a  parcel  inclosing  certain  articles,  is 
hung  up  on  a  nail  or  peg  on  the  outside  of  the 
door  of  its  mother's  room  by  means  of  a  red 
string  tied  around  it.  The  design  of  this  paper 
and  contents  is  to  ward  off  unfavorable  influ- 
ences from  the  child ;  and  persons  who  are  not 
very  intimate  with  the  family,  on  seeing  it,  un- 
derstand it  to  constitute  a  request  that  they 
should  not  enter  the  room.  Some  say  that  only 
those  persons  who  were  present  at  the  washing 
of  the  babe  are  allowed  to  enter  the  bedroom  as 
long  as  the  red  paper  is  attached  to  the  door, 
which  is  for  eleven  days. 

This  parcel  contains  two  of  a  certain  fruit  full 
of  seed  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  material 
employed  somewhat  like  soap  in  washing,  some 
pith  of  a  rush  used  for  wicking,  two  chopsticks, 
one  or  two  onions,  two  pieces  of  charcoal,  some 
cat's  hair,  and  some  dog's  hair.  A  pair  of  the 
trowsers  of  the  child's  father  are  put  upon  the 
frame  of  the  bedstead,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
waist  shall  hang  downward,  or  be  lower  than  the 
legs.  On  the  trowsers  is  stuck  a  piece  of  red 
paper,  having  four  words  written  upon  it,  inti- 
mating that  all  unfavorable  influences  are  to  go 
into  the  trowsers  instead  of  afflicting  the  babe. 
The  hair  in  the  package  on  the  outside  of  the 
bedroom  door  is  to  keep  the  noises  which  may 
be  made  for  eleven  days  by  the  dogs  and  cats  in 
the  vicinity  from  frightening  the  babe.  The 
coal  is  to  aid  in  making  it  hardy  and  vigorous. 
The  onions  are  to  cause  it  to  be  quick-witted 
and  intelligent.  The  pith  is  explained  as  con- 
tributing to  make  it  fortunate  or  successful  in 
life.  The  two  fruits  are  to  aid  it  in  being  clean- 
ly and  neat.   It  is  believed  that  if  persons  come 


into  the  bedroom  for  the  space  of  eleven  days, 
while  the  parcel  remains  on  the  door,  who  ought 
not  to  come  into  it,  the  child  will  assuredly  have 
white  sores  on  its  gums,  and  that  it  will  be  sick- 
ly and  difficult  to  rear. 


SHAVING  A  CHLLl/8  HEAD  WHEN  ONE  MONTH  OLD. 


When  it  is  one  month  old,  mother  and  child, 
according  to  theory,  leave  the  bedroom  for  the 
first  time  after  her  confinement.  On  this  day 
occurs  another  important  ceremony,  that  of 
shaving  the  child's  head  for  the  first  time,  either 
by  a  barber  or  by  one  of  the  family.  Some  are 
careful  to  have  it  done  before  an  image  of 
"Mother"  if  it  is  a  girl,  and  before  the  ances- 
tral family  tablets  if  it  is  a  boy,  incense  and 
candles  being  lighted  in  front  of  the  image  and 
the  tablets.  A  thank-offering  is  also  presented 
to  the  goddess  on  this  occasion.  Relations  and 
intimate  friends  are  invited  to  a  feast.  They 
often  come  to  witness  the  shaving  of  the  child's 
head.  Those  who  come  must  bring  with  them 
:  presents  of  money  or  silver  rings,  vermicelli,  or 
fowls,  etc.  In  case  of  its  being  the  first-born, 
Tauist  priests  are  often  invited  to  perform  the 
ceremony  called  "passing  through  the  door," 
j  for  the  benefit  of  the  babe.  The  maternal 
1  grandmother  of  the  child  is  always  expected  to 
bring  or  send  presents  of  clothing  or  food  on 
this  day. 

When  the  child  is  four  months  old  "  Mother" 
is  again  thanked ;  relatives  and  friends  are  again 
invited  to  a  feast,  who  bring  or  send  presents  of 
money  or  food.    As  at  the  end  of  a  month,  so 
now  the  maternal  grandmother  or  her  present, 
if  she  does  not  come  in  person,  occupies  a  promi- 
nent position.    If  the  circumstances  of  her  fam- 
ily allow  her  to  do  so,  she  makes  expensive  pres- 
ents of  food  and  clothing,  and  a  chair,  sometimes 
painted  red,  together  with  a  quantity  of  molasses 
candy.    The  various  articles  of  food  are  pre- 
sented as  an  oblation  before  "Mother."  The 
happy  father,  or  the  paternal  grandfather  or 
;  grandmother,  bows  down  before  the  goddess, 
and  begs  that  the  child  may  be  good-natured 
and  easy  to  take  care  of,  that  it  may  grow  fast, 
:  that  it  may  sleep  well  at  night,  that  it  may  be 
I  wide  awake  in  the  daytime,  that  it  may  not  be 
given  to  crying,  and  that  it  may  be  kept  in  good 
|  health.    The  edibles  are  subsequently  feasted 
I  on  by  the  family  and  invited  guests,  having 
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been  previously  presented  before  the  ancestral 
table. 


CHILD  SITTING  ON  A  OIIAIB  WHEN  FOUR  MONTHS  OLD. 

It  is  not  usual  to  allow  a  child  to  sit  in  a 
chair  until  the  day  it  is  four  months  old.  At  a 
suitable  time  during  this  day  the  soft  molasses 
candy  provided  by  its  maternal  grandmother  is 
taken,  and  put  in  the  seat  of  the  chair  on  rollers. 
The  child  is  then  put  in  the  chair  so  as  to  sit 
down  on  this  candy,  which  sticks  it  to  the  chair 
for  the  time  being.  This  is  done  in  order  that 
it  may  learn  to  sit  in  the  chair,  and  not  require 
to  be  carried  very  much  in  the  arms  of  the  nurse 
or  mother. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  child's  birthday  an- 
other thank-offering  is  presented  to  "Mother," 
and  other  presents  of  food  and  of  clothing  are 
received  from  the  maternal  grandmother.  If 
it  be  a  boy,  among  other  articles  of  clothing  are 
a  pair  of  boy's  shoes  and  a  cap ;  if  a  girl,  be- 
sides clothing  are  wristlets  and  head  ornaments. 
The  provisions  for  the  thank-offering  are  in 
theory  provided  by  the  maternal  grandmother 
of  the  child. 

Before  the  feast  on  this  occasion,  a  large 
bamboo  sieve,  such  as  farmers  use  in  winnowing 
grain,  is  placed  on  a  table  before  the  ancestral 


tablets  of  the  family,  where  incense  and  candles 
are  already  burning.  On  this  are  laift  a  set  of 
money-scales,  a  pair  of  shears,  a  foot-measure, 
a  brass  mirror,  pencil,  ink,  paper,  and  ink-slab, 
one  or  two  books,  the  abacus,  a  silver  or  a  gold 
ornament  or  implement,  and  fruits,  etc.  The 
child,  dressed  in  the  new  garments  just  presented, 
is  placed  upon  the  sieve  in  the  midst  of  the  ar- 
ticles upon  it.  The  object  now  is  to  see  what 
it  will  first  take  hold  of  and  play  with.  The 
moment  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  parents 
and  assembled  friends.  It  is  said  that  the  ar- 
ticle or  articles  the  child  first  takes  up  indicate 
its  future  employment,  character,  or  condition 
in  the  world.  If  the  child  be  a  boy,  and  he 
takes  a  book  or  an  implement  connected  with 
literature,  as  pen  or  ink,  it  is  surmised  that  he 


GRAblUNG  PLA\ THINGS  WHEN  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 


will  become  a  distinguished  scholar ;  if  he  seizes 
the  money-scales,  or  the  silver  or  gold  instru- 
ment or  ornament,  that  he  will  become  famous 
for  his  wealth  and  for  his  talents  in  making 
money. 

On  all  the  occasions,  when  incense  and  can- 
dles are  burned  before  the  image  of  the  goddess 


FATHER  TEACHING  HIS  CHILI)  TO  WORSHIP. 
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or  before  the  ancestral 
tablets  wifti  special  ref- 
erence to  a  child,  the 
child  is  taken  there,  if 
well,  and  made  to  wor- 
ship in  a  certain  man- 
ner by  moving  its  hands 
up  and  down  a  few 
times.  Sometimes, 
however,  instead  of  its 
hands  being  moved  up 
and  down,  the  child, 
held  in  the  hands  of 
some  one,  is  itself  mov- 
ed up  and  down  before 
the  object  worshiped, 
which  is  reckoned  the 
same  as  making  it  move 
its  hands  in  worship. 

The  ceremony  of 
"  passing  through  the 
door"  sustains  a  very 
important  relation  to 
the  welfare  of  children, 
according  to  the  senti- 
ment and  practice  of 
many  Chinese.  Some 
families  have  it  per- 
formed regularly  every 
year  ;  others  every  sec- 
ond year,  as  in  the  first 
and  third  ;  others  every 
third  year,  as  the  third 
and  sixth,  and  so  on, 
until  the  child  is  six- 
teen years  old,  or  the 

ceremony  of  "  going  out  of  childhood"  is  observ- 
ed. Sometimes,  when  a  child  is  sickly,  "the 
door  is  passed  through"  once  or  twice  per  month, 
or  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  child  and  the  will  and 
ability  of  the  parents.  Probably  there  are  few 
families  here  which  do  not  have  this  ceremony 
performed  more  or  less  frequently  between  the 
third  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  and  the  period 
when  it  is  supposed  to  pass  out  of  the  control  of 
"  Mother."  Sometimes  it  is  performed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decision  of  a  fortune-teller  for 
the  benefit  of  a  child. 

A  day  is  usually  spent  in  "  passing  through 
the  door"  and  its  attendant  ceremonies.  Sev- 
eral priests  of  the  Tauist  sect  (never  any  of  the 
Buddhist  sect)  come  to  the  residence  of  the  lad's 
parents  in  the  morning,  before  or  after  breakfast, 
according  to  agreement,  and  first  arrange  an  al- 
tar, made  out  of  tables  placed  one  upon  another. 
On  the  uppermost  of  the  tables  they  place  cen- 
sers, candlesticks,  and  various  images  of  their 
gods.  Behind  the  altar  they  suspend  three  pa- 
per-hangings, upon  which  are  painted  several 
tens  of  goddesses,  among  whom  that  of  "Mo- 
ther" occupies  a  conspicuous  position.  In  a  con- 
venient part  of  the  room  is  placed  a  table,  hav- 
ing upon  it  five,  eight,  or  ten  plates  of  meats, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  cakes.  After  every  thing 
is  properly  arranged  one  of  the  priests  rings  a 
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PASSING  TIIBOUGH  THE  DOOB. 

bell  while  chanting  his  formulas,  another  beats 
a-  drum,  another  strikes  his  cymbals  together, 
etc.  The  grand  object  of  this  is  to  invite  cer- 
tain goddesses  to  be  present,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  done  when  their  names  and  places  of  resi- 
dence have  been  repeated  in  the  accustomed 
manner.  The  celebrated  female  divinities  who 
are  honored  as  midwives  or  "  mothers,"  and  who 
are  believed  to  be  particularly  concerned  in  the 
rearing  of  children,  or  who  originally  lived  in 
the  surrounding  country,  are  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

At  the  proper  time,  usually  in  the  afternoon, 
these  goddesses  are  invited  to  partake  of  a  feast, 
which  has  been  arranged  on  a  table  for  their  en- 
tertainment. Besides  eight  or  ten  kinds  of  food, 
there  are  also  provided  a  wash-bowl  of  hot  water, 
and  a  towel,  a  fan,  and  cosmetics  and  artificial 
flowers  for  the  especial  use  of  the  female  divini- 
ties in  making  their  toilet  before  partaking  of 
the  feast.  The  priests  ring  a  bell,  beat  a  drum, 
and  clap  their  cymbals,  reciting  their  liturgies 
for  an  indefinite  time,  which  constitutes  an  invi- 
tation for  these  goddesses  to  partake  of  the  col- 
lation. 

The  "door"  is  finally  passed  through  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  or  near  sundown.  This 
door  is  made  out  of  bamboo,  covered  with  red 
and  white  paper,  and  is  some  seven  feet  high  by 
two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  wide,  costing  per- 
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hups  twelve  or  fifteen  cents.  The  furniture  in 
the  room  is  so  arranged  that  the  priests  and  the 
party  which  passes  through  this  door  can  go 
around  without  doubling  on  their  track.  Some- 
times a  table  is  placed  near  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  an  open  space  is  left  on  all  sides  of 
it.  One  of  the  priests — who  wears  a  fancy- 
colored  skirt,  and  has  on  his  head  a  curiously- 
shaped  head-dress — takes  in  one  hand  a  small 
bell,  or  a  sword  having  small  bells  fastened  to 
the  handle,  and  in  the  other  a  horn,  and  com- 
mences reciting  formulas  or  incantations  in  front 
of  this  door,  which  is  often  at  this  time  standing 
near  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  priest,  thus 
dressed,  personates  "Mother"  in  the  act  of  per- 
forming magic  spells  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
children  from  evil  spirits  and  unhealthy  and 
malignant  influences.  The  paterfamilias,  or,  if 
absent  or  deceased,  some  one  in  his  stead,  calls 
the  children  of  the  family  together.  He  takes 
the  one  which  can  not  walk  or  which  is  sick  in 
his  arms,  and  the  other  children,  if  any,  each 
take  a  single  stick  of  lighted  incense  in  their 
hands.  The  priest  after  a  while  blows  his  horn, 
and  advances  slowly  through  the  door.  He  is 
followed  by  the  paterfamilias  or  his  representa- 
tive, and  all  the  children  of  the  family,  who  thus 
pass  through  the  door.  All  the  other  priests 
are  at  this  time  doing  something  to  aid,  as  beat- 
ing the  drum  and  clapping  their  cymbals.  The 
head  priest  brandishes  the  sword  in  the  air,  or 
in  its  place  he  sometimes  flourishes  a  whip  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  snake,  as  though  he  was  strik- 
ing an  invisible  object. 

The  door  is  then  taken  and  placed  at  one  of 
the  four  corners  of  the  room,  and  the  priest,  fa- 
ther, and  children  again  pass  through  it  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  is  then  successively  placed 
at  each  of  the  other  corners,  and  again  in  the 
centre,  where  it  is  respectively  passed  through 
by  the  priest  and  his  followers.  Soon  after  this 
the  door  is  hacked  in  pieces,  and  its  parts  set  on 
fire  and  burned  in  the  open  court  of  the  house, 
or  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  house  where  the 
ceremony  is  performed. 

While  performing  this  ceremony  a  small 
wooden  image,  a  foot  high,  more  or  less,  is  in- 
variably used  to  represent  the  child  for  whose 
special  benefit  it  is  celebrated.  When  first  per- 
formed for  any  child,  a  new  one  is  obtained  to 
represent  it ;  and  when  not  used,  it  is  carefully 
preserved.  Oftentimes  it  is  placed  by  the  side 
of  "Mother's"  image  in  the  bedroom.  The 
name  of  the  child  is  usually  written  on  the  back 
of  the  image.  In  case  the  child  dies  before  six- 
teen years  of  age,  this  image  is  placed  in  the 
coffin  with  its  corpse,  and  buried  with  it.  After 
the  ceremony  of  "going  out  of  childhood"  has 
been  performed,  it  is  often  used  as  a  plaything 
by  the  children  of  the  family.  In  case  the  child 
is  exceedingly  sick,  and  may  not  be  carried  in 
person  through  the  door,  this  image,  with  or 
without  some  of  the  clothing  of  the  child  placed 
on  a  platter,  is  taken  and  carried  through  the 
door,  instead  of  the  child,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  as  though  the  child  itself  was  carried 
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j  through.  As  above  intimated,  all  the  children 
of  the  family  improve  the  opportunity  to  pass 
through  the  door,  as  well  as  the  particular  one 
for  whose  special  benefit  the  ceremony  is  ob- 
served. Sometimes  nephews  and  nieces,  and 
several  of  the  children  of  the  near  relatives  of 
the  family  who  happen  to  be  present,  also  join 
the  procession  and  pass  through  the  door.  The 
design  of  all  this  is  to  benefit  the  children,  caus- 
ing them  to  recover  if  sick  or  feeble,  continuing 
them  in  health  if  well,  and  enabling  them  to 
arrive  at  a  good  old  age. 

Many  parents,  after  the  first  shaving  of  the 
head  of  a  child,  when  one  month  old,  allow  the 
hair  to  grow  on  a  part  of  the  top  of  the  head,  if 
a  boy,  in  the  shape  and  of  the  size  of  a  small 
peach,  until  eight  or  ten  years  old,  or  even  until 
sixteen  years  old;  if  a  girl,  a  patch  of  hair  is 
often  allowed  to  grow  on  one  or  both  sides  of 
the  head.  Many  Chinese  seem  to  be  at  a  loss 
why  the  tuft  is  left.  Some  explain  that  which 
is  left  on  the  pate  of  a  boy  to  be  for  a  defense  of 
the  soft  part  of  the  skull.  They  all  seem  to  re- 
gard it  as  an  omen  of  good,  or  a  kind  of  charm, 
and  conducive  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  the 
child. 

Sometimes  neither  the  "peach"  nor  the  queue 
is  allowed  to  grow  until  the  lad  is  some  six  or 
eight  years  old,  the  whole  head  being  regularly 
shaven.  The  cause  of  this  delay  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  the  death  of  his  father  or  mother 
when  it  was  decided  to  let  one  or  both  of  these 
grow.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  him  who  is 
the  only  son  of  his  parents,  and  born  long  after 
their  marriage,  they  vow  to  give  him  up  to  be 
the  child  of  some  idol  or  to  be  a  Buddhist  priest. 
They  will  not  then  let  his  hair  grow  on  his  pate 
until  six  or  eight  years  old.  Their  object  in 
making  this  vow,  and  in  treating  their  dearly- 
beloved  son  in  this  way,  is  to  procure  good 
health  and  longevity  to  the  lad.  They  apply 
various  sorts  of  derogatory  names  or  epithets  to 
him,  as  "Buddhist  priest,"  "  beggar,"  "  refuse," 
"dirt,"  imagining  that  he  will  thus  be  allowed 
to  live,  and  that  no  evil  spirit  or  influence  will 
injure  his  health.  By-and-by,  when  he  seems 
to  be  established  in  health,  they  allow  his  hair 
to  grow  like  other  boys.  All  their  apparent 
neglect  and  abuse  are  but  an  index  of  their  real 
affection  for  him,  and  are  intended  to  lead  the 
evil  spirits  and  malicious  influences,  which  might 
otherwise  be  expected  to  molest  or  harm  him,  to 
pass  him  by  as  worthless  and  good  for  nothing. 

PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 
The  ceremony  called  "going  out  of  child- 
hood" is  performed  by  many  families  when  each 
of  their  children  is  sixteen  years  old  or  there- 
abouts. It  is  very  nearly  like  the  ceremony 
called  "passing  through  the  door,"  which  has 
been  described,  except  that  it  is  generally  much 
more  imposing  and  showy  than  that  ceremony, 
as  it  is  usually  performed.  The  theory  enter- 
tained is,  that  at  sixteen  years  of  age  the  boy 
emerges  from  boyhood  into  manhood,  and  the 
girl  from  girlhood  into  womanhood.    From  the 
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time  of  the  performance  of  this  ceremony  the 
goddess  of  children,  "Mother,"  ceases  to  have 
the  superintendence  of  the  boy  or  the  girl,  and 
the  individual  comes  under  the  government  of 
the  gods  in  general.  The  expression  "thank- 
ing Mother"  is  often  used  in  speaking  of  this 
event,  when  she  is  thanked  for  her  past  care  of 
the  youth. 

Let  it  not  be  understood,  because  one  becomes 
of  age  or  arrives  at  adult  age  in  China  when  six- 
teen years  old,  that  he  comes  out  from  the  legal 
control  of  his  parents  at  this  time.  "While  his 
parents  are  alive,  a  son  must  continue  to  obey 
them.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  classics,  the 
laws,  and  the  customs  of  China.  No  matter 
how  old,  how  educated,  how  wealthy — except 
he  has  become  an  officer  of  the  government,  and 
while  he  is  serving  the  emperor — he  must  ren- 
der prompt  and  implicit  obedience  to  his  father 
and  mother.  He  may  on  no  account  disobey, 
or  neglect,  or  slight  their  wishes  or  their  orders. 
After  he  has  become  an  official,  and  is  away 
from  his  paternal  home  in  the  service  of  the 
state,  he  is  subject  to  the  commands  of  the  em- 
peror. His  parents  can  not  then  control  him 
in  any  respect,  though  he  must  conform  in  every 
thing  to  the  established  customs  of  the  empire 
in  regard  to  his  parents.  The  time  never  ar- 
rives when  a  man  in  a  private  station,  while  his 
parents  are  living,  may  engage  in  the  pursuit  he 
chooses,  or  may  keep  his  earnings  for  himself, 
or  spend  them  as  he  pleases,  without  their  free 
consent  and  approval.  His  wages  are  given  to 
them,  and  they  can  oblige  him  to  do  any  thing 
or  take  any  course  they  please,  without  asking 
his  consent  or  caring  for  his  preferences.  Such 
is  said  to  be  law ;  but  in  fact  and  in  practice  he  is 
treated  with  some  consideration,  often  consulted, 
and  his  wishes  frequently  complied  with. 

A  daughter,  after  she  is  married,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  her  own  parents,  but  comes  under  the 
control  of  her  husband's  parents,  if  they  are  liv- 
ing. To  them  she  is  often  little  different  from  a 
slave.  She  may  not  resist,  or  oppose,  or  deride 
their  wishes  or  commands,  any  more  than  she 
might  resist,  or  oppose,  or  deride  the  wishes  or 
commands  of  her  own  parents  before  her  mar- 
riage. Very  frequently  she  is  treated  by  them 
with  great  cruelty. 

After  the  son  has  attained  his  sixteenth  year, 
in  case  of  the  decease  of  his  father,  he  generally 
manages  the  outside  affairs  of  the  family  pretty 
much  as  he  pleases,  unless  his  mother  should 
happen  to  be  a  strong-minded  woman.  The 
classic  says  the  woman  has  three  obeyings  :  1st, 
she  must  obey  her  father  (before  her  marriage) ; 
2d,  she  must  obey  her  husband  (after  marriage)  ; 
and,  3d,  she  must  obey  her  son  (after  her  hus- 
band's death),  i.  <?.,  when  he  shall  have  arrived 
at  mature  age. 

The  principle  of  a  woman's  obeying  her  sou 
after  the  decease  of  her  husband  must  not  be  un- 


derstood as  allowing  him  to  abuse,  or  insult,  or 
injure  her.  Neither  would  custom  tolerate  nor 
the  laws  justify  such  unfilial  conduct. 

In  cases  of  extreme  unfilial  conduct  parents 
sometimes  accuse  their  children  before  the  magis- 
trate, and  demand  his  official  aid  in  controlling 
or  punishing  them ;  but  such  instances  are  com- 
paratively rare.  Public  sentiment  is  so  strong 
against  the  individual  who  will  not  treat  his  pa- 
rents with  the  customary  respect  and  obedience, 
and  the  want  of  filial  piety  is  taught  to  be  a 
crime  of  such  enormity,  that  few  Chinese  are 
found  who  have  the  hardihood  to  lay  themselves 
open  to  the  disgrace  of  a  public  prosecution.  It 
is  said  that,  should  a  parent  whip  his  child  to 
death  for  unfilial  conduct,  notice  would  seldom 
or  never  be  taken  of  it  in  the  shape  of  a  prose- 
cution of  the  parent  before  the  magistrate  ;  only 
the  maternal  uncles  of  the  disobedient  lad  or 
man  would  have  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  case. 
When  a  parent  brings  his  incorrigible  son  before 
the  magistrate  for  filial  impiety,  and  demands 
punishment  to  be  inflicted,  the  maternal  uncles 
of  the  accused  have  a  right  to  interfere  or  to  be 
consulted,  especially  in  case  very  severe  punish- 
ment, as  death,  should  be  demanded  by  the  in- 
dignant and  dishonored  parent. 

The  magistrate  may  exercise  his  prerogative 
of  advising  the  parent  in  regard  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued,  as  well  as  of  exhorting  the  refractory 
son  in  regard  to  his  duty ;  but  he  may  not  set 
himself  firmly  against  carrying  out  the  punish- 
ment demanded  by  the  offended  parent.  If  the 
parent  requires  his  son  to  be  publicly  whipped  by 
the  command  of  the  magistrate,  the  latter  is 
obliged  to  order  the  infliction  of  the  whipping. 
If  the  former  demands  a  public  exposure  of  his 
son  in  the  wooden  cangue,  with  the  crime  of  not 
filial  written  upon  it,  then  the  latter  must  cause 
the  son  to  be  thus  punished  for  a  specified  time. 
If,  after  these  or  similar  slight  punishments,  the 
son  remains  undutiful  and  disobedient,  and  his 
parents  demand  it  at  the  hands  of  the  magistrate, 
the  latter  must,  with  the  consent  of  the  maternal 
uncles  of  the  individual,  cause  him  to  be  taken 
out  to  the  high  wall  in  front  of  the  yamun,  and 
have  him  there  publicly  whipped  to  death. 

If  a  son  should  murder  his  parent,  either  fa- 
ther or  mother,  and  be  convicted  of  the  crime, 
he  would  not  only  be  beheaded,  but  his  body 
would  be  mutilated  by  being  cut  into  small  pieces ; 
his  house  would  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
earth  under  it  would  be  dug  up  for  several  feet 
deep  ;  his  neighbors  living  on  the  right  and  the 
left  would  be  severely  punished ;  his  principal 
teacher  would  suffer  capital  punishment;  the 
district  magistrate  of  the  place  would  be  de- 
prived of  his  office  and  disgraced  ;  the  prefect, 
the  governor  of  the  province,  and  the  viceroy 
would  all  be  degraded  three  degrees  in  rank. 
All  this  is  done  and  suffered  to  mark  the  enor- 
!  mity  of  the  crime  of  a  parricide. 
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M  TF  you  want  to  wreak  a  thorough  vengeance 
JL  upon  a  woman,  you  must  first  make  her 
love  you.  Without  that  preparation,  you  can't 
inflict  a  complete  or  very  lasting  torture.  With 
it,  you  can  gratify  the  devil's  own  malice." 

This  philosophical  remark  was  uttered  between 
two  puffs  of  a  cigar  by  a  well  -  dressed  man  of 
about  thirty,  whose  air  and  tones  showed  the  tui- 
tion of  good  society,  and  whose  face  expressed 
intellectual  culture.  He  was  seated  on  a  shaded 
bit  of  lonely  river  bank,  in  front  of  him  a  languid 
flow  of  clear  brown  water,  above  him  the  giant 
green  plume  of  an  elm,  its  uppermost  sprays 
gently  quivering,  unheard,  in  a  faint  breeze  of 
summer.  His  thoughtful  eyes  seemed  to  be 
spelling  out  the  inmost  feelings  of  a  young  man, 
not  more  than  twenty-one,  who  was  his  only  com- 
panion. 

"Oh,  the  devil!  And  suppose  you  can't 
make  her  love  you  !  suppose  that's  just  the 
thing!"  exclaimed  the  latter,  impatiently. 

He  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  drawn  over  his  brows,  glar- 
ing at  the  stump  of  an  elder  which  he  was  kick- 
ing with  a  sort  of  purposeless  petulance.  He  was 
a  tall,  well-built  youth,  with  keen  gray  eyes  and 
regular  features.  He  would  have  been  remark- 
ably handsome  but  for  a  certain  rustic  unfinish 
visible  in  his  awkwardly-fitted  clothing,  in  his 
long  hair  combed  straight  over  his  ears  and 
greasing  his  coat-collar,  in  his  careless  stoop  and 
lounging  movements,  and,  above  all,  in  a  lack 
of  that  refined  .intellectuality  which  ennobled 
the  otherwise  inferior  face  of  the  smoker.  Even 
his  utterance,  notwithstanding  a  naturally  grand 
voice,  was  untuned,  monotonous,  and  slightly 
nasal.  Evidently  he  was  the  product  of  one  of 
our  New  England  country  districts ;  yet  you  must 
not  understand  that  he  came  from  the  lean  lower 
soil  which  produces  the  Slicks  and  thcDownings; 
his  grammar  was  good,  and  he  pronounced  like 
-a  man  who  knows  how  to  spell. 

A  violent  flush  covered  his  features  after  he 
had  spoken.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  con- 
fessed his  secret  with  perfect  clearness ;  and,  al- 
though he  did  not  look  at  his  comrade's  eyes,  he 
felt  that  they  were  upon  him.  Dragging  his 
hat  completely  over  his  face,  he  threw  himself 
on  the  turf,  and  tore  the  short  grass-blades  with 
his  fingers,  while  he  muttered  disconnectedly 
concerning  the  cause  of  his  agitation,  impelled 
by  that  desire  for  sympathy  which  coerces  the 
iinhappy  : 

"  Yes,  I've  been  talking  about  myself  all  this 
while.  Revenge  on  a  woman  !  It  seems  mean 
enough  to  you,  I  suppose.  So  it  is.  That  de- 
pends, however.  I  wouldn'thurtone.  I  wouldn't 
life  my  finger  against  one.  I  would  die  sooner. 
But — oh  Lord  !  what  can  a  man  do  ?  They  en- 
tangle a  fellow;  they  get  round  him  and  fool 
him ;  they  make  him  think  they'll  have  him ; 
they  are  ever  so  sweet  and  loving.  Then,  when 
they've  got  him  to  offer  his  whole  heart  and 
soul,  and  all  he  is  and  ever  will  be,  they  push 


him  off  like  a  dog.  Oh,  you  mustn't  touch  'em  ! 
They're  women.  They're  the  fair  sex — the  gen- 
tle sex.  They  break  down  all  your  hopes  and 
ambition  and  self-respect ;  they  do  it  coolly  to 
your  face,  and  laugh  at  you  behind  your  back ; 
they  do  it  without  the  least  pity ;  brag  of  it. 
Oh,  it's  all  right !  You  mustn't  wish  'em  any 
harm.  Lovely  woman — consoling  spirit,  mes- 
senger from  Heaven,  and  so  forth.  I  don't 
growl  at  being  refused.  I'm  man  enough  to 
bear  that.  It's  being  deceived  beforehand  and 
despised  afterward  that  mads  me.  O  Lord ! 
I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  if  I  could.  I 
wouldn't  see  any  harm  happen  to  the  girl  that 
I'm  talking  about.  It's  as  you  say.  I  couldn't 
revenge  myself  on  her  without  making  her  love 
me.  And  that  can't  be ;  no,  never  can  be. 
I've  tried  that  thoroughly,  God  knows." 

He  paused  a  moment,  tore  his  hat  off,  and 
looked  the  other  in  the  face  with  an  air  of  self- 
derision. 

"I  suppose  you  think  I'm  a  cursed  fool,  Mr. 
Stuart.  I  know  I  talk  like  one.  I've  only  been 
acquainted  with  you  six  weeks,  and  here  I  am 
wanting  your  pity.  But  you  are  the  first  I've 
told  it  to.  You  look  as  if  you  could  understand 
a  fellow.  I  know  you  can.  You  write  books 
about  just  such  things ;  you  told  my  story  be- 
fore I  knew  it  myself.  You  needn't  say  any- 
thing. I  don't  want  to  bore  you  to  get  up  good 
advice  for  me.  But  you  comprehend  now  what 
I  meant  by  talking  for  half  an  hour  about  re- 
venge upon  a  woman.  Revenge,  I  don't  know 
whether  I  would  take  it  if  I  could." 

"I  don't  suppose  you  would,  Mr.  Mallory," 
said  Stuart,  continuing  to  study  the  discomposed 
face  before  him  with  a  feeling  which  was  not  all 
compassion,  but  partly  the  professional  interest 
of  a  novelist  in  the  workings  of  human  nature. 
"You  are  too  much  in  love  for  that.  A  tear 
from  this  girl  (whoever  she  may  be)  would  put 
out  your  wrath  in  a  second.  In  fact,  setting  to 
work  to  torment  a  woman  and  deliberately 
watching  the  process  is  a  hard  thing  for  any 
man  to  do.  Not  a  nice  thing  to  think  of  after- 
ward either.  Calculated  to  make  a  man  bru- 
tal, and  therefore  unhappy.  No,  as  I  told  you 
before,  I  don't  know  any  proper  and  sufficient 
vengeance  upon  a  jilt  excepting  making  her 
love  you." 

"  And  what  then  ?" 

"Why  then  love  her,  and  keep  loving  her  and 
keep  her  loving  you  as  long  as  life  lasts." 

Mallory  laughed  outright,  and  then  stopped 
with  a  groan.  The  suggestion  gave  him  a  mo- 
mentary sense  of  exultation  which  turned  to  in- 
stant bitterness  as  he  remembered  that  he  was 
imagining  the  impossible. 

"No,  Sir;  it  can't  be.  And  now — now  I 
don't  want  it  to  be.  I  don't  intend  to  demean 
myself  again.  No  more  begging  and  whimper- 
ing." 

"  Of  course  not.  Generally  useless,  and  al- 
ways foolish.  Attend  to  yourself  now,  and  get 
cured  of  this.  Go  away  from  here.  Go  to 
work.     Travel.     Any  thing  to  occupy  your 
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mind  with  something  besides  Miss  Whatsher- 
name." 

"I'm  going — going  to  Europe  in  three  weeks 
— going  to  study  medicine  in  Paris." 

"  The  devil  you  are  !  Ho-ho.  You'll  forget 
the  young  lady  fast  enough.  Oh,  I've  no  fears 
for  you !  Medical  student  in  Paris,  eh?  You'll 
soon — well,  never  mind,  you'll  know  it  all  in 
six  months." 

The  younger  man  seemed  curious,  but  the 
elder  had  evidently  determined  to  say  nothing 
more,  and  they  both  dropped  into  meditative 
silence.  Presently  Mallory  looked  up  sudden- 
ly, with  the  excitement  of  a  new  idea. 

' '  I  say,  that  student  life  in  Paris  must  be 
queer?" 

"Very." 

"  If  I  could  write  home  some  letters  about  it 
do  you  think  a  New  York  paper  would  publish 
them?" 

' '  I  think  it  might — that  is,  good  letters — live- 
ly and  accurate." 

"Can't  promise  about  the  lively.  But  I've 
a  great  mind  to  try.  Only  I  don't  know  how 
to—" 

"I  do.  Send  them  to  me.  I'll  get  them  in 
if  they.are  the  thing.  Send  on  three  or  four  by 
way  of  a  sample.  I'll  make  terms  for  you  and 
write  you  word  immediately." 

"You  will!  Oh,  I'm  ever  so  much  obliged. 
Mr.  Stuart,  I  don't  know  how  I  can  ever  repay 
you  for  your  kindness  to  me." 

"But  I  haven't  done  it  yet." 

"  No,  not  this.  But  you've  been  sympathiz- 
ing ;  and  you've  taken  the  trouble  to  understand 
me ;  and  you've  given  me  conversation  too  good 
for  me.  I  think,"  closed  the  young  fellow,  sol- 
emnly— "I  think  you've  done  not  a  little,  Sir, 
toward  forming  my  character." 

Stuart  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  mixture 
of  modesty  and  conceit,  so  whimsical  and  yet 
so  natural. 

"Character  formed  already,  eh?"  said  he. 
"Go  abroad  and  see,  my  venerable  youngster. 
I'm  sorry  for  you  almost.  You'll  have  a  host 
of  temptations  in  Paris.  I  don't  know  whether 
you'll  resist  them.  Don't  forget  to  work.  La- 
bor is  the  great  safeguard  for  humanity.  I 
don't  care  how  much  a  man  fasts  and  prays ; 
if  he  doesn't  work  the  devil  is  cocksure  of  him. 
Come  back  a  first-rate  physician.  In  winning 
that  goal  you  will  avoid  a  great  many  sad  di- 
vergences, almost  unconsciously.  Come,  let's 
go  back  to  town.  It  must  be  supper-time,  and 
I  ordered  some  fried  clams,  Milford  style,  which 
I  wouldn't  miss  for  a  reputation." 

Mr.  Stuart  was  a  New  York  writer,  by  turns 
journalist  and  magazinist,  who  had  chosen  to 
spend  this  particular  summer  in  an  unfrequent- 
ed village  by  the  sea-shore  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  said,  of  having  enough,  for  once  in  his  life, 
of  fishing  and  bathing.  As  we  get  older  I 
think  that  most  of  us  lower  our  ideals  of  pleas- 
ure, having  learned  by  experience  the  wisdom 
of  taking  up  with  the  attainable.  When  Stu- 
art was  twenty  years  old  he  dreamed  of  more 


sumptuous  joys  and  sublimer  sorrows  than  he 
ever  realized.  We  must  quit  him  in  order  to 
follow  after  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mal- 
lory, who,  although  unknown  to  fame,  is  just 
now  the  most  interesting  of  the  two,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  in  him  the  elements  of  a  drama  of 
passion. 

When  Mr.  Tom  came  home  from  Williams 
College  he  meant  to  stay  only  six  weeks  in  Mil- 
ford.  Miss  Nellie  Ryder  kept  him  there  a  year, 
dancing  a  gay,  hopeful  attendance  on  her  dur- 
ing the  first  four  months,  and  following  her 
about  in  a  moody,  wretched  enchantment  dur- 
ing the  other  eight.  Determined,  self-confident, 
and  vain,  he  was  amazed  as  well  as  pained  by 
her  refusal  of  him,  and  would  not  for  a  long 
time  believe  that  she  was  thoroughly  resolved 
to  go  through  life,  and  even  be  happy,  without 
the  hand  of  Tom  Mallory.  It  is  hard  for  the 
young,  full  of  animal  spirits — to  whom  imagin- 
ation paints  universal  achievement  as  so  easy — 
to  accept  the  wilted  facts  of  disappointment  and 
humiliation.  It  was  especially  difficult  for  Tom, 
who  looked  upon  luxuriant  success  as  not  less 
natural  to  his  life  than  leaves  to  summer  trees. 
And  when  at  last  Miss  Nellie  forced  him  to  be- 
lieve more  or  less  in  her  sincerity  by  forbidding 
him  ever  again  to  mention  the  subject  of  marriage 
between  them  he  got  angry,  and  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  his  own  soul  brought  her  in  guilty  of 
cruelty,  as  pitiless  as  unprovoked,  as  systematic 
in  execution  as  capricious  in  motive.  The  fact 
is  that  his  vanity  had  made  him  misunderstand 
the  young  lady.  The  pretty  little  wiles  with 
which  a  lively  girl  angles  for  passing  admira- 
tion he  had  taken  for  direct  encouragement  to 
courtship ;  and  he  had  easily  come  to  think 
that  Nellie  would  be  downright  broken-hearted 
if  he  failed  to  offer  himself.  In  fact,  he  could 
tell  a  hundred  things  which  she  had  said  or 
done  or  looked  to  that  effect.  What  did  she 
mean  by  putting  that  rose  in  his  button-hole 
one  evening?  What  did  she  accept  his  bouquet 
for  the  next  morning  ?  Why  did  she  watch  him 
so  anxiously  when,  for  the  sake  of  perfecting 
his  empire  over  her,  he  danced  three  successive 
quadrilles  with  Mary  Tyler  ?  Why  did  she  take 
his  arm  the  very  first  time  they  met  on  a  pic- 
nic? 

Tom  asked  himself  these  foolish  questions  by 
the  hour  together,  and  groaned  in  impotent  rage 
and  misery  for  answer.  What  did  it  all  mean  ? 
Oh!  she  was  a  jilt.  She  had  intentionally  de- 
ceived him.  She  had  meant  from  the  very  first 
to  bring  him  to  her  feet  and  then  spurn  him. 
She  wanted  to  see  him  suffer ;  she  loved  the 
horrid  spectacle.  She  was  a  vain,  frivolous, 
heartless,  false,  fascinating,  irresistible,  beauti- 
ful little  tigress.  How  abominably  she  had  be- 
haved since  the  refusal !  When  she  was  teased 
about  him  by  a  young  fellow  who  was  himself 
paying  attentions  to  her,  she  had  smiled  and  kept 
a  significant  silence.  Then  she  had  told  her  mo- 
ther of  the  offer,  knowing  very  well  that  the  old 
goose  would  gabble  it  throughout  the  village. 
She  was  a  braggart  over  her  mischief.    Oh,  he 
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hated  her !  No,  he  didn't.  Yes,  he  did.  No. 
Yes.    At  last  it  seemed  as  if  the  Ayes  had  it. 

He  was  in  this  venomous  temper  when  he 
made  confession  of  the  matter  to  his  chance  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Stuart,  drawn  out  by  that  strong 
attraction  which  exists  in  men  of  sympathetic 
natures.  The  wise  and  kindly  counsel  of  the 
author  confirmed  his  resolution  to  go  immedi- 
ately abroad  ;  he  made  his  preparations  hastily, 
and  bade  a  melancholy  farewell  to  his  many 
friends  in  Milford.  Should  he  also  say  good- 
by  to  his  one  enemy  ?  Yes,  he  would  ;  he  ab- 
solutely must  see  her  once  more ;  he  could  not 
quit  her  forever  without  a  last  word  ;  he  longed 
for  another  reminiscence  of  her  to  carry  in  his 
aching  bosom. 

After  the  death  of  a  famous  champion  of  the 
Catholic  Church  a  cross  with  jagged  edges  was 
found  on  his  emaciated  breast,  where  for  un- 
known years  it  had  been  cherished,  rasping  with 
slow  torture  the  bleeding  flesh.  How  many 
spiritual  crosses,  more  tormenting  than  that  one 
of  ivory,  are  resolutely  hugged  to  quivering 
hearts !  But  you  can  conceive  that  Torn  had  a 
motive  for  seeing  Nellie  quite  aside  from  this 
desire  to  secure  a  woeful  remembrance.  Shall 
I  divulge  his  last  weakness  ?  He  still  hoped. 
Yes,  he  thought  it  possible  that  at  this  ultimate 
moment,  when  he  was  about  to  go  so  far  away, 
perhaps  never  to  return,  she  would  be  suddenly 
brought  to  feel  that  she  could  not  spare  him, 
that  she  had  loved  him  from  the  first,  and  that 
it  was  her  sweet  destiny  to  love  him  through 
life.  He  pictured  the  scene  to  himself — the  sud- 
den pallor  on  her  cheek  and  tremor  in  her  voice 
— the  little  hand  lying  in  his,  not  withdrawn  be- 
cause of  his  pressure — the  words  of  affection 
and  hope  which  he  would  then  dare  to  breathe 
into  her  ear — the  blush,  the  tear,  the  smile  with 
which  she  would  listen  to  them — the  whispered 
Yes  of  acceptance — the  heart-uniting  kiss.  It 
was  a  nice  little  bit  of  coloring  and  grouping,  to 
be  sure  ;  and  you  must  not  wonder  at  the  almost 
happy  tears  which  dropped  over  it.  The  lords 
of  creation  are  a  stoical  and  heroic  race,  it  is 
certain  ;  but  they  have  cried  a  great  deal,  first 
and  last,  at  the  bidding  of  women,  though  gen- 
erally in  a  secret,  shamefaced  way.  with  the  key 
turned  on  their  wet  faces. 

Really  one  wishes  that  Nellie  Ryder  could 
have  been  willing  to  sit  for  her  portrait  in  Tom's 
imaginary  painting,  so  passionately  did  he  love 
her,  and  just  at  this  time  so  humbly.  But  her 
heart  was  hardened  against  him  ;  it  would  not 
grant  him  one  sympathetic  palpitation.  I  be- 
lieve she  had  lately  been  on  a  visit  to  New  Ha- 
ven, and  had  found  a  young  man  there  whom 
she  could  throb  for,  although  he  was  probably 
not  a  whit  more  admirable  than  Tom  Mallory. 
Why  people  fall  in  love  is  an  old  question  not 
yet  satisfactorily  answered.  A  bachelor  friend 
of  mine  says  that  it  is  a  matter  of  contact,  of 
exposure,  as  in  catching  any  other  disease,  pro- 
pinquity being  always  dangerous,  no  matter  if 
some  reckless  persons  do  escape. 

Nellie  had  heard  that  Tom  was  going  to  Eu-  ' 


rope,  and  guessed  that  he  came  to  say  good- 
by  when  she  saw  him  enter  her  father's  gate. 
Dressed  in  a  white  morning-dress,  without  a 
single  ornament  save  a  pink  ribbon  or  so,  she 
sat  in  the  pillared  porch  which  sheltered  the 
front-door,  the  shadow  of  the  door-yard  elm  ly- 
ing all  about  her,  and  a  sweet  summer  breeze 
playing  with  the  cataract  of  chestnut  ringlets 
which  rolled  over  a  broad  comb  upon  her  white 
neck.  I  believe  that  she  was  reading  some  one 
of  the  travels  of  Bayard  Taylor,  whose  works 
and  portrait  she  admired  exceedingly,  longing 
often  to  look  upon  the  adventurous  man  him- 
self, and  occasionally  cogitating  the  project  of 
writing  to  him  for  his  autograph.  A  tall  and 
rather  slender  girl  she  was,  noticeably  elastic 
and  graceful  as  she  rose  to  receive  her  visitor. 
Her  profile  was  well  enough,  though  not  quite 
as  classic  as  she  desired  ;  her  complexion  was  a 
clear  half-brunette,  flushing  into  rich  rose-color 
on  the  cheeks ;  her  eyes  alone  presented  a  beau- 
ty that  was  extraordinary.  Large,  and  of  a 
prevailing  dark-hazel,  with  specks  of  tortoise- 
shell  colors  in  them,  and  sparks  of  light  dancing 
upward  from  innermost  depths,  and  an  expres- 
sion variable  enough  to  utter  the  feelings  of  all 
womankind — now  arch,  now  tender,  now  pas- 
sionate, now  placid — they  were  quite  enough  to 
account  for  the  infatuation  of  Tom  Mallory. 
And  as  that  poor  young  man  looked  into  them 
at  this  moment  his  breath  came  so  heavily  and 
his  throat  grew  so  dry  that  he  could  not  speak. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Mallory,"  she  said,  in 
a  tone  of  perfect  composure.  "  Won't  you  take 
a  seat  ?" 

"Thank  you — in  a  great  hurry — don't  know 
that  I  can  stay,"  gasped  Tom,  and  then  sat 
down. 

"You  are  going  to  Europe,  I  hear.  How 
delightful!    I  so  envy  you!" 

Where,  now,  was  Tom's  picture  of  two  bliss- 
ful lovers  ?  She  didn't  care  a  hair-pin  for  his 
departure,  nor  for  the  possibility  that  he  might 
be  tempted  to  stay  all  his  life  across  the  water, 
nor  for  the  chance  of  his  being  drowned  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  so  forth.  She  only  thought 
of  Europe,  including,  perhaps,  a  romantic  idea 
of  meeting  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  was,  of 
course,  to  be  found  in  every  castle  of  the  Rhine 
and  every  chalet  of  Switzerland. 

"Indeed,  Miss  Ryder,"  broke  out  Tom,  bit- 
terly, "you  have  no  cause  to  envy  me." 

"Why,  I  should  think  you  would  enjoy  it  of 
all  things,"  answered  Nellie,  not  a  ripple  of  com- 
prehension showing  on  the  smooth  surface  of  her 
counterfeit  innocence. 

Tom  gave  a  hasty  glance  at  her  beautiful 
eyes,  without  finding  in  them  a  single  spark  of 
affection,  nor  even  the  faintest  confession  of 
comprehension.  She  did  not  mean  to  be  cruel ; 
quite  the  contrary ;  she  wished  to  be  wisely  mer- 
ciful; she  was  resolved  that  he  should  not  de- 
mean himself.  She  neither  hated  nor  despised 
him,  although  she  could  not  love  him,  and  wish- 
ed he  would  let  her  alone.  Tom  was  far  from 
appreciating  her  motives;  indeed,  he  did  the 
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profoundest  injustice  to  them  ;  but  he  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  his  case  was  hopeless. 

"I  can't  stay,  Miss  Ryder,"  said  he,  rising. 
"  I'm  not  quite  packed  yet,  and  I  start  to-mor- 
row. I  wish  you  every  happiness,"  he  went  on, 
with  a  choking  voice.    "  Good-by." 

She  gave  him  her  hand.  He  pressed  it  and 
bent  down  suddenly  to  kiss  it.  She  drew  it 
away  from  him  before  he  could  win  that  one 
small  favor. 

"No,  no;  you  must  not,"  she  stammered. 
"I  hope  you  will  be  happy.  Good-by." 

He  turned  away  with  such  a  pale,  humiliated, 
desperate  face  that  she  felt  a  thrill  of  regret  at 
having  repulsed  this  meek,  farewell  utterance  of 
unrequited  affection.  She  had  not  exactly  in- 
tended it ;  she  had  not  done  it  through  aver- 
sion, nor  caution,  nor  even  affectation  of  mod- 
esty ;  only  from  an  instinctive  movement  of  that 
reserve  which  she  had  been  obliged  to  use  for 
months  past  to  check  his  ever-reviving  hopes. 

"Not  even  thatJn  groaned  the  miserable 
Tom  when  he  was  out  of  hearing.  "  Not  even 
kiss  her  hand — now — when  I  may  never  see  her 
again!  Haughty — conceited — insolent!  01), 
too  much  !  I  will  not  be  despised.  I  will  re- 
member. n 

Then  the  words,  "If  you  want  to  wreak  a 
thorough  vengeance  on  a  woman  you  must  first 
make  her  love  you,"  entered  his  memory  and 
cast  down  every  angry  wish,  every  exultant  ex- 
pectation in  hopeless  ruin. 

Tliree  weeks  later  found  him  the  lonely  and 
unhappy  tenant  of  an  a///>arle>nent  de  garfon  in 
the  Quartier  Latin  of  Paris.  But  altbough  a 
fellow  may  be  very  wretched,  it  is  hard  for  him 
to  continue  very  solitary  when  once  established 
in  that  hive  of  boon  companions,  the  regions  of 
Parisian  studentdom,  surrounded  by  the  youth 
of  the  most  sociable  nation  under  heaven,  many 
of  whom  are  under  pressing  necessity  of  making 
friends  from  whom  they  can  borrow  mmirv. 
Look  at  the  pictures  in  the  GRarivari  and  the 
Must  ration  de  I'aris  if  you  want  to  see  the 
jolly,  reckless,  spendthrift  life  of  the  Latin 
Quarter.  If  you  are  ever  over  the  water  go  to 
the  dancing  gardens  of  that  classic  retreat  and 
be  astonished,  perhaps  grief-stricken,  at  the 
wild,  unwatched  boys  and  their  affectionate  ene- 
mies, the grisettes,  cutting  the  extravagant  pranks 
of  the  cancan,  with  the  uniformed,  cocked-hatted 
gens  d'armcs  standing  by  on  the  watch  for  im- 
proprieties. And  then  imagine  the  succeeding 
supper  and  all  that  follows  ;  only  imagine  it,  for 
it  will  not  bear  your  chaste  investigation. 

I  think  that  he  was  a  bad  fellow  during  most 
of  his  Parisian  life,  and  I  believe  that  he  has 
come  to  admit  it  himself.  There  was  something 
worse  in  him  than  appeared  on  the  surface. 
There  was  a  deliberate,  persistent  self-perver- 
sion, not  unlike  that  of  the  Hindoo  fakir  who 
takes  an  unnatural  posture  and  keeps  it  until  he 
grows  misshapen.  He  sincerely  tried  to  become 
hard-hearted  ;  to  crush  the  affectionate  sensibil- 
ities which  had  made  him  suffer ;  to  dull  the 
delicate  respect  for  woman  in  which  he  had  been 


educated;  to  free  himself  from  whatsoever  moral 
bonds  might  interfere  with  his  pleasures.  His 
iron  will  and  tireless  perseverance  were  bent  to 
this  wicked  purpose  by  a  load  of  painful  and 
mortifying  recollections.  There  was  a  sullen 
desire  in  him — never  expressed  in  words,  not 
fully  acknowledged  in  thought — to  avenge  all 
his  anguish  and  insult  upon  the  person  who  had 
tortured  him,  or,  if  that  were  not  possible,  upon 
humanity.  His  humiliation  before  Miss  Ryder 
he  recollected  with  rage,  after  he  had  half-foi»- 
gotten  the  feelings  which  led  him  to  it.  The 
wound  in  his  affections  healed  sooner  than  the 
wound  in  his  vanity. 

Hardly  a  day  passed  that  he  was  not  haunted 
by  her  spiritual  presence.  While  she  was  pic- 
nicking on  Milford  Point,  or  flirting  in  New 
Haven  with  the  beaux  of  Yale  College,  she  was 
also  walking  beside  Tom  Mai  lory  in  Paris,  her 
soft  hazel  eyes  perfectly  visible  to  his  stern  gray 
ones,  sometimes  sending  him  home  in  sadness 
and  tenderness  from  the  wanton  gardens,  some- 
times provoking  him  to  a  defiant  plunge  into 
dissoluteness.  Then,  from  the  dissolving  fan- 
tasia of  passion  her  image  rose  again,  perhaps 
brought  vividly  to  mind  by  the  sight  of  some 
person  who  resembled  her — and  once  more  a 
restraining  or  an  angering  companion.  One 
afternoon  he  thought  he  saw  her  in  the  great 
picture-gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  he  felt  at 
that  moment  as  if  a  child  could  have  knocked 
him  down  with  a  feather.  Enraged  to  find  how 
weak  he  still  was,  he  .deliberately  drank  him- 
self drunk  that  night,  for  the  first  and  last  time 
in  his  life.  Through  all  these  alternations  of 
passion,  these  fiery  heatings  and  cruel  chillings, 
the  once  soft  heart  was  being  steadily  tempered 
to  hardness. 

After  he  had  been  three  months  in  Paris  he 
scut  Stuart  the  four  sample  letters  which  he  bad 

promised. 

"The  tattle  is  pool,"  wrote  the  nuthor.  11  Keep  it  up  ; 
plenty  of  dialogue,  pi  nty  of  private  gossip,  plenty  of 
deviltry — n  little  medical  news.  I  hare  pot  you  a  place 
as  Occasional  Correspondent  of  t lie  Morniny  Spectator, 
and  you  can  scud  something  onee  a  week.  You  will  have 
the  regular  price  of  five  dollars  a  column.  Hope  you  ac- 
cept. Meantime  don't  forgt't  to  become  a  good  doctor. 
Don't  get  tickled  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  litterateur, 
and  make  a  fool  of  yourself  as  did  yo.ir  now  (sagacious 
monitor.  Be  a  tip-top  sawbones  flnt.  I5y-the-way,  have 
you  obeyed  the  direction,  1  Physician,  heal  thyself?'  Got 
the  arrow-head  out  of  the  heart  before  this,  I  suppose.  I 
wish  you  joy  of  your  success  in  that,  and  in  winning  the 
affections  of  the  Morniivj  Spectator.  I$y-the-way,  again, 
suppose  you  should  pick  up  a  few  cheap  engravings  or 
sketches,  illustrative  of  Parisian  lift-  as  you  see  it.  Some 
publisher  may  think  your  1  tters  worth  collecting  In  vol- 
ume form.  Great  asses — publishers!  Shall  be  delighted 
to  see  you  when  you  return  !    Yours  cordially,  etc.'' 

Tom  laughed  outrageously  over  this  letter, 
not  because  it  was  irresistibly  witty,  but  because 
he  felt  as  elated  with  his  literary  success  as  a 
child  with  a  new  plaything.  He  sat  immedi- 
ately down  and  wrote  a  long  epistle  of  ardent 
thanks  and  unconscious  boastings  to  Stuart,  who 
grinned  good-naturedly  over  it  in  his  chamber, 
feeling  immensely  tempted  to  work  it  into  his 
next  novel. 
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Miss  Nellie  Ryder  did  her  part  toward  creat- 
ing Tom's  excitement.  In  the  literary  career 
which  he  saw  opening  before  him  he  seemed  to 
discover  the  first  promise  of  his  desired  revenge  ; 
for  her  father  took  the  Morning  Spectator,  and 
she  would  read  the  weekly  column  of  "Nemo." 
Would  she  not  regret,  now  when  it  was  all  too 
late,  that  she  had  despised  the  love  of  a  man 
who  could  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye? 
Might  not  she  yet  be  following  him  about  with 
offerings  of  admiration? 

Yes,  Tom  ;  the  thing  was  possible,  under  the 
existent  constitution  of  female  nature.  For  this 
end,  as  well  as  for  the  applause  of  the  great 
world,  he  labored  mightily  upon  his  letters, 
writing  them  twice  over  for  greater  perfection 
of  style,  and  searching  after  curious  matter  in 
every  nook  of  Paris.  I  believe  that  his  ambi- 
tion to  be  a  crack  correspondent  led  him  into 
some  new  irregularities,  causing  him  to  frequent 
the  Cyprian  gardens  more  than  ever,  and  to 
court  the  company  of  the  wildest  youths  of  the 
Latin  Quarter.  But  he  hit  his  mark.  He  sent 
home  pages  that  made  even  proof-readers  grin. 
His  anecdotes  were  quoted  with  generous  pro- 
fusion by  the  country  press.  His  fame  as  a 
frivolous  but  amusing  gossip  flitted  the  rounds 
of  what  was  then  the  great  republic.  He  even 
filled  all  Milford  with  wonder  and  laughter, 
more  or  less  scandalized.  For  nearly  two  years 
the  weekly  letters  went  from  the  Latin  Quarter 
to  Nassau  Street,  and  sent  back  the  quarterly 
drafts  from  Nassau  Street  to  the  Latin  Quarter. 
After  a  while  the  American  aristocracy  in  Paris 
heard  of  him,  and  he  got  an  invitation  to  the 
Consul's  receptions,  then  to  the  Minister's  recep- 
tions, and  then  to  the  Imperial  balls,  so  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  traveling  millionaires 
and  statesmen  from  his  own  land,  and  walked 
familiarly  among  hosts  of  noble  people  dazzling 
with  diamonds  or  august  with  decorations.  You 
may  be  sure  he  worked  all  these  items  into  his 
correspondence,  dividing  Milford  into  two  fac- 
tions, of  the  admiring  and  the  incredulous. 

Meantime,  remembering  the  advice  of  Stuart, 
and  acting  upon  it  with  that  strong  practical 
sense  which  he  carried  into  every  thing  but  love 
(and  who  carries  it  there?),  he  was  rapidly  mas- 
tering his  profession.  You  have  possibly  sus- 
pected before  this  that  he  was  a  follow  who 
"could  labor  terribly,"  full  of  stubborn  indus- 
try, of  vim,  of  passion,  with  a  brain  like  a  steam- 
engine — good  works  and  plenty  of  boiler.  He 
obtained  prizes;  he  made  a  discovery  or  two; 
he  was  noticed  at  the  examinations. 

After  two  years  of  hard  study  he  declared 
himself  fitted  for  practice,  and  bade  farewell  to 
the  Qaartier  Latin,  not  without  a  lost  and  lone- 
some feeling  which  showed  that  the  heart  within 
him  was  yet  tender,  and  could  love  a  place  if 
not  a  person.  He  was  somewhat  thin  and  pale 
now,  chiefly  with  overwork,  let  us  hope ;  and 
he  resolved  to  recruit  himself  with  a  year  or  so 
of  lounging  about  the  Continent,  not  caring  to 
go  with  colorless  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes  before 
the  scornful  beaut v  of  Milford. 


He  had  obtained  permission  from  the  office 
of  the  Spectator  to  become  a  Traveling  Corre- 
spondent. The  letters  of  introduction  which  he 
could  now  obtain  in  Paris  enabled  him  to  see 
not  only  the  physical  wonders,  but  something 
of  the  society  of  Spain,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  He  returned  from  his  tour  flushed 
with  health,  with  elated  pride,  and  with  as  much 
happiness  as  his  now  hardened  temper  could  ab- 
sorb. A  new  source  of  triumph  had  opened  to 
him  in  the  publication  of  his  first  book,  a  copy 
of  which,  together  with  three  or  four  papers  con- 
taining favorable  notices,  met  him  in  Paris,  for- 
warded there  by  his  publisher — yes,  his  own  pub- 
lisher. Before  he  started  on  his  journey  he  had 
sent  Stuart  a  package  of  sketches  depicting  wild 
and  queer  life  at  Paris.  At  Vienna  he  received 
the  following  letter  in  reply : 

"I  have  hooked  a  gudgeon  for  you.  lie  couldn't  resist 
the  pictures,  and  will  publish  a  volume  of  the  Correspond- 
ence, if  I  will  select  the  best,  which  I  will  do  immediately 
in  anticipation  of  your  consent.  It  won't  trouble  me.  No 
need  of  much  supervision;  it  is  very  easy  printing  from 
print.  You  will  get  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  retail  price, 
which  is  the  best  that  any  body  will  do  for  a  tyro." 

And  there  was  the  wonderful  volume.  Aft- 
er Tom  had  read  it  through  as  though  it  were 
perfectly  new  to  him,  and  got  the  favorable 
notices  by  heart,  he  felt  that  he  was  ready  to 
meet  Miss  Nellie  Ryder. 

We  must  take  a  brief  glance  at  that  interest- 
ing young  lady.  She  was  neither  married,  nor 
cngagod,  nor  in  love,  and  she  was  as  great  an 
admirer  of  literary  men,  especially  travelers,  as 
ever.  She  had  delighted  in  the  letters  of  Nemo 
months  before  she  knew  who  was  their  author. 
There  were  things  in  them  which  in  her  inno- 
cence she  did  not  understand,  and  which  know- 
ing married  ladies  only  half-explained  to  her  by 
shaking  their  propriety-crowned  noddles ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  epistles  interested  her  only 
the  more  for  that,  inasmuch  as  from  the  days  of 
Eden  until  now  the  feminine  soul  has  been  hun- 
gry after  forbidden  mysteries.  It  gave  her  a  start 
of  some  curious  emotion,  inexplicable  to  her  and 
to  myself  also,  when  she  read  in  one  of  the  New 
Haven  papers,  4 '  We  learn  that  Nemo,  the  brill- 
iant Occasional  Correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Spectator,  is  Mr.  Thomas  Mallory  of  Milford. 
Mr.  Mallory  graduated  at  Williams  College  three 
years  ago,  with  high  honors,"  etc.,  etc.  Then 
the  book  came  out,  heralded  by  magniloquent 
advertisements,  and  followed  by  praise  in  high 
places.  Nellie  saw  it  in  a  New  Haven  book- 
store, and  gave  up  a  love  of  a  ribbon  to  buy  it ; 
excusing  the  folly  to  herself  by  saying  that  she 
wanted  to  see  how  those  absurd  letters  could  be 
illustrated.  But  she  did  not  merely  look  at  the 
pictures  ;  she  read,  fragment  by  fragment,  every 
word  of  the  well-remembered  context ;  she  even 
noticed  the  absence  of  some  of  her  favorite  pas- 
sages cut  out  by  Stuart,  and  was  vexed  at  the 
omission.  A  cross-sea  of  contending  pain  and 
pleasure  at  Tom's  glory  rippled  through  her 
spirit.  It  was  agreeable  to  remember  that  she 
had  had  this  "brilliant"  being  at  her  feet ;  but 
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it  was  mortifying  to  reflect  that  he  would  prob- 
ably kneel  there  no  more  forever.  She  did  not 
want  him,  nor  regret  that  she  had  refused  him — 
by  no  manner  of  means,  Mr.  Thomas  Mallory  : 
but  she  got  very  curious  to  see  him. 

Tom  Mallory  reached  New  York  ;  shook  hands 
patronizingly  with  his  publishers ;  forced  a  sump- 
tuous dinner  and  magnificent  thanks  upon  Stu- 
art ;  swelled  a  little  in  the  Club  of  Authors  and 
Artists  ;  and,  thus  fortified,  came  up  to  Mil- 
ford. 

Three  years  had  passed  since  he  left  the  place, 
so  that  he  was  twenty-four  years  old  now,  an 
unexampled  maturity,  and  Miss  Nellie  Ryder 
was  nearly  twenty-one,  no  doubt  a  ripe  woman. 
He  felt  sure,  however,  that  Time  had  wrought 
no  such  change  in  her  as  in  him.  He  rejoiced, 
he  exulted  in  the  thought  that  he  had  been  able 
to  sear  his  sensibilities  and  blunt  his  conscience, 
at  least  in  these  heart  matters,  with  a  thorough-  ^ 
ness  which  her  opportunities  had  certainly  not 
allowed  her  to  emulate.  If  either  of  them  should 
suffer  when  they  came  once  more  into  daily  con-  ; 

tact  it  would  not  be  him,  thank  the  !  You 

see  that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  unlucky  love, 
as  men  can  and  do  forget,  wondering  how  they 
could  have  been  such  fools,  and  speaking  of  the 
silly  sorrow  with  humorous  satisfaction  as  they 
do  of  a  by-gone  sea-sickness  or  any  other  ludi- 
crous misery.  He  was  yet  in  the  sore  state, 
when  the  injury  seems  of  consequence  and  well 
worth  a  laborious  vengeance. 

He  thought  it  best  to  wait  three  or  four  days 
before  he  called  on  the  Rydcrs.  Nellie  was  not 
astonished  at  his  remissness,  but  a  little  mor- 
tified she  certainly  was,  because  it  looked  as 
though  he  had  forgotten  his  interest  in  her  ;  and 
I  understand  that  no  woman  likes  to  lose  a  once 
subject  heart,  however  little  she  may  be  willing 
to  give  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it.  All  the  other 
girls  were  at  her  with,  "  Have  you  seen  Mr. 
Mallory?  Isn't  he  splendid  !  I  think  he  is  so 
handsome  and  interesting;  and  then  his  man- 
ners are  perfectly  elegant.  What!  hasn't  he 
been  to  see  you  ?    Why,  Nellie,  you  don't  say !"  I 

They  met  first  at  a  party.  She  saw  him  walk  j 
up  and  down  the  veranda  for  half  an  hour  with 
Mrs.  Wooster,  a  gay  young  widow  from  New 
Haven.  She  watched  him  out  of  the  corners  of 
her  handsome  eyes  while  she  conversed  success-  J 
ively  with  Mr.  Beasely  the  storekeeper,  and  Mr. 
Fox  the  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Gilmer  the  Yale  "sen-  j 
ior,"who  was  enjoying  the  honors  of  rustication 
in  Milford.  Tom  did  not  once  look  at  her,  nor 
appear  to  be  aware  that  there  was  a  person  in 
the  world  besides  Mrs.  Wooster.  He  had  learned 
before  his  time  the  potent  secret  that,  when  a 
man  wants  to  become  a  favorite  with  the  other 
sex,  he  must  seem  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  each 
woman  with  whom  he  talks,  regarding  no  other 
feminine  creature  for  the  time  being,  and  for- 
getting even  his  own  ease  and  pleasure  and 
vanity. 

"  It  looks  like  a  match  already,"  thought  Nel- 
lie ;  "how  can  she  have  bewitched  him  in  such 


a  hurry  ?"  Half  an  hour  afterward  she  believed 
that  he  did  not  care  a  straw  for  the  widow,  and 
was  almost  as  much  in  love  with  herself  as  ever. 
They  blushed  a  little  at  first  meeting,  for  the 
old  days  would  be  remembered.  For  an  instant 
Tom  adored  her  ;  felt  humiliated  before  her,  and 
burned  with  disappointed  love  and  wounded 
vanity;  but  the  next  instant  changed  him  by 
a  mighty  struggle  into  the  unruffled,  wary,  at- 
tentive, courteous  young  man  of  fine  society. 

"I  have  traveled  with  you,  Mr.  Nemo,'*'  she 
said,  after  they  had  stumbled  through  their  con- 
fused greeting.    "I  have  read  your  letters." 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  telling 
me  so,"  answered  Tom,  smiling  with  such  ap- 
parently earnest  gratitude  that  she  was  flattered. 

"  How  you  must  have  enjoyed  yourself  in 
those  magnificent  court-balls!" 

"I  have  enjoyed  myself  quite  as  much — more 
— in  our  little  parties  here  in  Milford.  I  re- 
member thinking  so  at  St.  Cloud." 

"  Then  you  didn't  forget  us  plain  folks,  even 
in  the  presence  of  royalty?  I  am  glad  you  are 
such  a  true  American.  So  many  people  come 
home  from  Europe,  pretending  a  disgust  with 
their  country !" 

M  How  could  I  forget?  Yes,  I  was  always  on 
the  look-out  for  Milford  people.  I  had  a  great 
disappointment  once.  I  thought  I  saw  you  in 
the  picture-gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment I  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  showing 
you  about  the  city.  It  was  only  a  handsome 
French  lady." 

"  He  has  not  got  over  it  yet,"  inferred  Nellie  ; 
"I  must  be  careful  how  I  seem  to  encourage 
him." 

She  toned  down  the  air  of  interest  with  which 
she  had  talked  hitherto,  and  quitted  the  subject 
of  Tom's  feelings  and  personal  adventures  to  in- 
quire coolly  about  the  sights  of  Europe.  He 
perceived  the  change,  and  guessed  the  reason  of 
it.  In  the  first  pang  of  wounded  self-love  he 
thought  of  standing  on  his  dignity,  of  convers- 
ing as  indifferently  as  herself,  of  gaping  at  the 
other  pretty  girls  present,  and  praising  the  clev- 
erness of  Mrs.  Wooster.  But  he  quelled  this 
impulse  of  childish  fretfulness,  and  continued  to  , 
be  absorbed  in  Miss  Nellie  Ryder.  For  half  an 
hour  he  conversed  calmly  about  the  European 
capitals,  doing  his  best  to  be  interesting,  but 
never  failing  to  check  himself  if  he  saw  her  dis- 
posed to  speak,  and  listening  to  her  remarks 
with  an  air  of  cordial  approbation.  He  was 
anxious,  too,  lest  she  should  be  tired  with  stand- 
ing; troubled  lest  she  should  take  cold  from  the 
open  window  behind  her;  in  short,  full  of  those 
little  attentions  and  courteous  cares  which  al- 
ways gratify  women,  at  least  in  Milford. 

"I  can  make  him  offer  again  if  I  ever  wish 
to,"  thought  Nellie,  as  he  resigned  his  place  by 
her  side  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dibble,  the  young  bach- 
elor minister.  Ten  minutes  afterward  she  was 
astonished,  and  a  trifle  mortified,  at  seeing  him 
apparently  fascinated  by  that  little  hoyden,  Miss 
Fannie  Foster.  His  simple  trick — the  trick  of 
every  clever  flirt — a  trick  which  she  also  knew 
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how  to  play — deceived  her  when  it  came  to  be 
practiced  on  herself.  She  could  not  keep  her 
eyes  from  following  him  occasionally.  How 
well  he  was  dressed,  how  gracefully  he  walked, 
what  gentlemanly  manners,  what  an  intellectual 
face,  and  what  a  distinguished  mustache !  How 
ridiculously  conceited  Fannie  Foster  was  over 
her  success !  How  eager  were  all  the  other 
girls,  every  sly  creature  of  them,  to  attract  his 
attentions !  How  dull  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dib- 
ble !  She  was  almost  disappointed  that  Tom 
did  not  approach  her  again  during  the  evening. 
Take  care,  Nellie! 

When  he  called  on  her  the  next  day  she  had 
recollected  herself.  Both  tried  to  be  easily 
sociable,  but  neither  succeeded  very  well,  the 
fact  that  they  were  tete-a-tete  being  embarrassing. 
After  a  few  minutes  Nellie  noticed  that  Tom 
had  a  cool,  steady  way  of  watching  her,  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  her 
expression  and  conversation.  She  felt  very  curi- 
ous to  know  his  motives;  but  she  could  only 
discover  that  there  was  a  strange  strength  in  the 
gray  eye  once  so  timorous ;  an  unflinching, 
searching  keenness  which  heated  her  cheek  and 
hurried  her  pulses. 

The  truth  is,  that  he  suspected  her  of  being 
far  more  artful  than  she  was  ;  for  he  had  felt 
her  superiority  to  him  when  she  came  back  from 
a  city  "finishing"  at  eighteen,  and  he  was  but  a 
country  beau  of  twenty-one;  and  now,  although 
the  advantage  of  having  seen  the  most  "life" 
was  at  last  on  his  side,  he  still  feared  her  and 
wanted  to  gauge  her  powers.  Partly  to  revenge 
her  embarrassment,  and  partly  because  she  felt 
just  a  little  interested  in  the  matter,  she  began 
to  tease  him  gayly  about  his  attentions  to  Mrs. 
Wooster. 

"I  don't  like  widows  ;  I  am  afraid  of  them," 
said  he.     "They  have  run  over  a  large  range  j 
of  human  feeling,  and  it  makes  them  too  clev-  j 
er,  too  self-possessed.    They  are  an  overmatch  ' 
for  me." 

"What!  with  all  your  experience  of  the! 
world,  Mr.  Nemo?" 

"  I  have  had  very  little  experience  of  the  real  j 
world,  the  interior,  the  spiritual.  I  have  seen 
ruins  and  wonders,  seen  decorated  coats  and  j 
rich  gowns,  and  all  that,  but  very  little  of  the 
hearts  under  them.  You  have  had  a  chance  to 
study  deeper  than  I.  You  have  come  very  near 
to  people's  souls  here  in  Milford.  I  have  been 
a  long  way  from  them  in  Faris. " 

Nellie  was  gratified  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  her  superiority,  and  pleased  also  that  he  \ 
should  announce  himself  so  helplessly  inno-  j 
cent. 

"  Even  you — not  a  widow,  determined  not  to  ; 
risk  being  one,  apparently — even  you  would  be  j 
an  overmatch  for  me,"  he  continued,  emboldened 
by  her  smile.     "  I  don't  seem  to  be  quite  safe  ' 
in  your  presence.    I  feel  obliged  to  be  constant- 
ly on  my  guard  against  yon." 

"You  have  no  need  of  it,"  answered  Nellie, 
drawing  back  coolly,  in  fear  that  he  was  about  \ 
to  reopen  the  old  courtship. 


Tom  had  expected  this  change  in  her  manner, 
but  he  was  nevertheless  angry  at  it.  It  stung 
anew  that  savage  pride  of  his  which  for  three 
long  years  (and  how  long  they  are  in  youth!) 
had  kept  him  firm  to  the  desire  of  punishing  the 
being  who  had  filled  him  with  humiliation — to 
his  nature  no  possible  blessing,  only  a  poison. 
He  was  angry,  but  he  crushed  all  expression  of 
it,  for  he  had  learned  that  terrible  secret,  how  to 
bide  his  time. 

"Oh,  I  don't  charge  you  with  intentions,"  he 
laughed.  "I  charge  you  with  power,  and  I'm 
afraid  you  may  use  it  unwittingly,  damage  me 
without  meaning  it  or  knowing  it.  You  wo- 
men are  good  skaters  on  this  slippery  surface, 
human  intercourse.  We  men  are  awkward 
ones.  There  is  a  collision,  accidental  perhaps, 
and  you  go  smoothly  on  your  course.  But  we 
are  on  our  backs  seeing  stars." 

Nellie  felt  that  he  was  mildly  reproving  her 
for  the  past,  and  that  she  did  indeed  owe  him 
some  atoning  kindness.    Her  eyes  unwittingly 
filled  with  softness,  and  she  smiled  as  she  an- 
I  swered : 

"But  you  must  forgive  us,  since  we  mean  no 
harm.    And  you  must  learn  to  skate  better." 

"How  can  we?  We  have  so  many  other 
things  to  do.  We  must  make  money,  manage 
i  politics,  build  cathedrals,  fight  battles,  and  write 
nonsensical  letters  from  Europe.  The  world 
of  the  affections  is  almost  your  only  world ;  and 
so  you  study  it  closely  and  know  it  thoroughly  ; 
and  when  we  enter  it  we  arc  at  your  mercy." 

"And  so  it  ought  to  be,"  said  Nellie.  "  What 
influence  should  we  have  over  you  if  it  were 
different?  But  let  us  quit  this  philosophizing. 
Did  you  see  any  cameos  at  Florence,  any  corals 
at  Naples?  I'm  just  equal  to  those  subjects, 
you  know." 

Tom  drew  out  a  small  morocco  case  and  laid 
it  on  the  table  open,  exposing  an  exquisite 
cameo.  Nellie  took  it  up,  admired  it,  longed 
for  it,  and  then  hastily  replaced  it  as  the  thought 
struck  her  that  she  might  seem  to  be  begging 
for  it, 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  accept  it?"  he 
asked. 

Once  he  would  have  stammered  and  blushed 
in  making  such  an  offer,  while  Nellie  would 
have  been  self-possessed  and  graceful.  It  is 
rather  a  significant  circumstance  that  now  it 
was  she  who  colored  and  faltered,  and  he  who 
was  at  ease. 

"I  thank  you — but  I  can  not.  I  ought  not 
to  take  such  a  handsome  present  from  you.  I — 
mamma  would  object.  I  really  thank  you  very 
much." 

"I  beg  you  won't  refuse  it.  I  have  already 
given  one  to  Mrs.  Wooster,  and  one  to  Fannie 
Foster.    They  felt  no  hesitation." 

"  Mrs.  Wooster  is  a  widow,  and  Fannie  Fos- 
ter is  a — "  She  was  about  to  say  "  hoyden," 
but  charitably  left  the  sentence  unfinished.  All 
of  a  sudden  her  mind  was  quite  clear  on  the 
subject  of  the  gift,  and  she  declined  it  with  a 
firmness  which  was  somewhat  ceremonious  in 
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manner  if  not  haughty i     Was  she  jealously  | 
vexed  because  he  had  given  cameos  to  Mrs. 
Wooster  and  Fannie  Foster  ?    The  flattery  of  j 
that  supposition  lulled  the  angry  pain  which  her 
refusal  inflicted  on  the  sensitive,  resentful  pride 
of  this  unfortunately  constituted  young  fellow. 

Still  as  he  thought  over  the  interview  on  his1 
way  homeward  he  concluded  that  he  had  gained 
little  by  it,  except  that  he  had  learned  where 
they  stood  with  regard  to  each  other.  She  no 
longer  despised  him,  and  he  no  longer  trembled 
before  her,  which  was  a  vast  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  not  been  j 
crushed  by  his  genteel  dress,  fine  manners,  trav-  I 
eled  air,  and  literary  reputation  ;  she  had  quiet- 
ly placed  herself  on  her  simple,  womanly  dig- 
nity, and  he  had  not  seemed  to  reach  her  there. 
On  the  whole,  it  had  been  a  worrying  half  hour 
to  him,  not  calculated  to  blunt  his  hard  feeling 
of  vindictivencss. 

I  suppose  that  by  this  time  you  consider  Tom 
a  thoroughly  hateful  and  contemptible  person.  I 
His  mother  was  not  of  that  opinion,  and  yet  she 
knew  him  well  and  was  a  very  sensible  woman, 
not  much  blinded  by  parental  partiality.  She 
said  that  he  was  a  better  son  than  ever;  that 
formerly  he  had  often  been  disobedient,  willful, 
sellish,  fretful,  and  loud ;  but  that  now  he  was  , 
thoughtful  of  her  comfort,  attentive  to  her  wish- ; 
es,  and  gently  spoken.    It  is  perfectly  true  :  he  : 
had  gained  as  well  as  lost  by  his  life  abroad  ;  he 
had  improved  in  manners  as  he  had  deteriorated 
in  heart.    Perhaps  his  mother  did  not  notice 
that  she  no  longer  attempted  to  rule  him  as  of 
old,  but  had  tacitly  allowed  him  to  become  the 
head  of  the  family,  so  that  he  found  nothing  at 
home  to  rouse  his  temper. 

The  summer  and  the  autumn  passed,  adding 
new  rays  to  Tom's  glory.    A  second  volume  of 
his  letters  came  out,  exciting  more  attention 
than  the  first.    lie  "set  op  practice"  as  doc- 
tor, and  by  a  successful  operation  of  acknowl- 
edged difficulty  obtained  professional  fame,  so' 
that  he  was  often  sent  for  from  the  surrounding 
townships.    He  became  the  pride  of  Milford 
and  its  chief  social  favorite  with  men  as  well  as 
with  women.    During  all  this  the  hard-tempered 
youth  never  forgot  his  purpose  with  regard  to 
Nellie  Ryder,    lie  did  not  apparently  seek  her  1 
society,  but  nevertheless  he  met  her  a  surprising  ! 
number  of  times,  and  they  rarely  failed  to  have 
a  long  talk  of  apparently  a  very  interesting  na-  ' 
ture. 

An  impudent  story  got  about  town  that  Nellie 
Ryder  and  Fannie  Foster  were  rivals  for  the  good 
graces  of  Tom  Mallory.  Nellie  cried  with  rage 
about  it,  but  did  not  therefore  check  his  visits. 

"  Hope  you  ain't  busy,"  said  Miss  Nancy 
Tliggs,  as  she  walked  in  upon  Nellie  one  after- 
noon.  "  I'm  come  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you." 

"I've  no  doubt  of  it,"  smiled  Nellie,  who 
could  not  endure  the  garrulous  old  creature. 

"  Wa'al,  I  am  sociable,  that's  a  fact,"  admit-  i 
ted  Miss  Nancy.     "Is  your  mother  to  home? 
Ain't,  eh?     Glad  on't.     Knew  she  wasn't. 
I  come  to  see  you  specially,  Ellen  Ryder.  I 


think  it's  my  dooty  to  warn  you,  kinder,  against 
that  Doctor  Mallory." 

Nellie's  eye  grew  anxious  at  once,  and  some- 
what vexed,  although  she  still  kept  her  lips  at 
their  false  work  of  smiling. 

"They  say  he's  git'n  fond  of  you  agin." 

"Nonsense,  Miss  Nancy  !"  answered  the  girl, 
her  eyes  becoming  sweetly  illuminated. 

"Yes,  he's  certainly  dreadful  attentive  ;  and 
I'm  afeard  he  don't  mean  no  good  by  it." 

Nellie  blushed  crimson  from  chin  to  forehead, 
and  choked  so  with  indignation  that  she  could 
not  answer. 

"Young  folks  don't  git  no  good  by  livin' 
among  Roman  Catholics  an'  French  people,  an' 
keepin'  such  company  as  he  tells  about  in  them 
letters.  I  don't  want  to  be  uncharitable.  I 
wouldn't  say  a  word  aginst  him  only  for  your 
sake.  But  I  must  say,  an'  I  do  say,  that  I  con- 
sider him  a  bad  young  man.  There!  I've  done 
my  dooty." 

Nellie  trembled  from  head  to  foot  with  ex- 
citement. It  is  significant  that  she  forgot  the 
implied  insult  to  herself  in  her  anger  at  the 
condemnation  passed  upon  Tom  Mallory. 

"Thank  you  for  nothing,  Miss  Riggs!"  she 
said.  "I  should  like  to  know  what  right  you 
have  to  judge  Mr.  Mallory  in  this  style.  How 
do  you  know  he  is  a  bad  young  man?  1  don't 
believe  it.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it — not  a 
word!" 

"But  look  at  them  disgustin'  letters,"  said 
Miss  Nancy,  who  had  read  every  one  of  them, 
but  who  now  blazed  up  in  the  breeze  of  contra- 
diction. "You  are  a  young  girl,  an'  don't  un- 
derstand all  they  mean.  Look  at  the  company 
he  kep'  in  Palis !  Do  you  know  what  kind  of 
places  them  gardens  be?" 

"  No.  I  don't  want  to  know.  I  don't  care. 
He  went  there  as  a  literary  man  to  study  for- 
eign life.  Besides,  what  is  it  to  me  ?  You  are 
mistaken  if  you  think  I  see  much  of  him." 
(How  the  best  of  girls  will  lib  about  young  men!) 
"  There's  nothing  between  us.  He's  an  old  beau 
of  mine  ;  but  that's  over  long  ago.  Thank  you 
for  nothing  at  all,  Miss  Riggs!" 

"Wa'al,  I  only  come  for  your  good,  Ellen 
Ryder.  I  thought  you  needed  warnin',  an'  now 
I'm  sure  of  it." 

"  I  believe  I  can  take  care  of  mvself,  Miss 
Riggs." 

"Yes,  I  know  you  do,  Ellen  Ryder;  an' 
that's  just  the  reason  why  I  come  to  talk  to  you. 
Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall.  Or,  as  Mr.  Dibble  says, 
self-confidence  is  ruin." 

"Then  look  out  for  yourself,  Miss  Nancy." 

"Well,  if  I  ain't  astonished,  Ellen  Ryder! 
I  thought  you  was  a  sweet-tempered,  amiable 
girl ;  an'  here  you  be  as  tart  as  if  you  had  been 
married  forty  year.  I  never  see  such  a  tem- 
per!" 

"Miss Nancy,  you  insulted  me.  You  hinted 
that  Mr.  Mallory  could  do  me  some  harm." 

"And  it's  true.  I  know  it  now,  if  I  never 
knowed  it  afore.    Well,  well;  this  is  Avhat 
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folks  git  for  bein'  charitable !  this  is  the  way- 
Christian  kindness  is  rewarded !  Good-mornin', 
Miss  Ellen  Ryder!" 

Is  it  a  shame  that  a  girl  as  innocent  as  Nellie 
should  defend  the  character,  and  actually  be- 
lieve in  the  purity  of  a  dissolute  Tom  Mallory  ? 
Don't  blame  me  for  it.  My  business  as  an  author 
is  simply  to  tell  the  truth  concerning  humanity. 
Such  things  do  happen,  and  often,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  Miss  Nancy  Riggs 
and  other  virtuously-severe  people.  You  will 
please  to  observe,  by-the-way,  that  Miss  Nancy 
had  nothing  to  allege  against  Doctor  Mallory 's 
walk  and  conversation  in  Milford ;  and  it  is  a 
suggestive  fact  that  he  had  become  quite  virtu- 
ous under  the  influence  of  that  New  England 
society  which,  while  in  Paris,  he  pretended  to  | 
despise  for  its  hypocrisy.  It  leads  one  to  sus- 
pect that  his  contempt  was  altogether  unde- 
served. Meanwhile  he  also  had  his  counselors 
and  catechisers. 

"What  do  you  talk  about  so  much  with  Nel- 
lie Ryder?"  smiled  his  mother. 

"  Do  I  talk  with  her  much  ?  Well,  she  is  very 
fond  of  hearing  about  balls  and  royalties,  and 
such  things." 

"Why  don't  you  marry  her,  Tom?" 

"  You  know  I  tried  that,  mother.  You  know 
how  I  came  out.  I  don't  want  any  more  self- 
contempt." 

"Nellie  wouldn't  make  the  same  answer 
now." 

"Mrs.  Mallory,  are  you  aware  that  you  are 
my  mother,  and  that  parents  are  sometimes  par- 
tial to  their  children  ?" 

"  Tom,  I  was  a  girl  before  I  was  a  mother.  I 
can  understand  girls.  I  understand  Nellie  Ry- 
der.   If  you  want  her  you  can  have  her." 

"Don't  want  her,  mother." 

Mrs.  Mallory  did  not  fully  believe  this  posi- 
tive assertion  of  her  offspring,  being  perhaps 
over -sharp  in  these  love  -  matters,  as  women 
sometimes  are. 

Longer  and  longer  grew  the  interviews  be- 
tween the  two  young  people ;  not  sociable  and 
gay  now,  as  they  were  when  Tom  first  returned 
to  Milford,  but  broken  by  many  silences,  em- 
barrassing if  not  distressing.  '  Little  by  little 
Tom  had  brought  up  the  old  subject  of  his  re- 
jection. At  first  he  did  not  speak  of  it  long  at 
a  time  or  plainly,  but  only  alluded  to  it  as  some- 
thing which  dissociated  their  interests  forever. 
He  showed  no  anger ;  he  uttered  no  reproaches 
or  bemoanings ;  he  seemed  simply  indifferent, 
yet  unforgetting.  The  topic  was  painful  to 
Nellie,  and  it  grew  daily  more  so,  yet  also  more 
interesting ;  while,  as  for  Tom,  it  was  no  new 
tyrant  over  his,  thoughts,  but  one  which  had  long 
held  stern  dominion.  More  and  more  com- 
pletely it  monopolized  their  intercourse,  until  it 
appeared  as  if  nothing  brought  them  together 
but  the  remembrance  of  their  eternal  separation. 

After  a  while  it  was  observable  that  during 
these  long  conversations  Nellie's  checks  became 
flushed,  her  eyes  nervously  bright,  her  breath 
feverish,  and  that  after  Tom  left  her  she  was 


apt  to  sink  into  fits  of  absent-minded  silence. 
Later  still,  she  used  to  lock  herself  up  in  her 
own  room  and  cry  by  the  hour  together ;  not  by 
any  means  for  the  mere  luxury  of  the  sensation. 
Why  would  he  cling  so  sulfenly  to  that  idea  that 
the  past  necessarily  determined  the  future?  Why 
would  he  not  understand,  without  being  told,  that 
a  woman  may  change  her  mind,  and  will  at  least 
be  grateful  for  a  decent  opportunity  of  confessing 
it?  Perhaps  he  supposed  that  she  liked  him 
now,  and  was  trying  to  punish  her  for  the  old  re- 
fusal. Her  pride  rose  at  this  thought,  but  not 
much,  for  it  was  not  what  it  had  been  ;  and  be- 
sides, she  remembered  with  compunction  how 
she  had  formerly  humiliated  Itiin.  Was  it  indel- 
icate in  a  girl  to  care  so  much  for  a  man  when 
i  she  did  not  feel  sure  that  he  cared  for  her? 
Please  excuse  her.  She  did  her  best  to  uproot 
her  emotion,  and,  when  that  was  hopeless,  to 
conceal  it.  There  were  times  also  when  some- 
thing in  Tom's  manner — intentional  on  his  part, 
I  am  afraid — deceived  her  temporarily  into  the 
belief  that  she  was  as  dear  to  him  as  long  ago. 
I  do  not  condemn  her;  I  pity  and  admire  her. 

You  see  that  I  have  stated  in  a  sufficiently 
blundering  way  the  awkward  fact  that  Nellie 
Ryder  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  once  unde- 
sired  Tom  Mallory.  Why  was  it?  Well,  he 
had  become  distinguished;  he  was  well-dressed 
and  elegant  and  intellectual ;  he  was  sought 
after  in  society  and  known  in  the  world.  Wo- 
men naturally  adore  notability,  says  my  bache- 
lor friend ;  they  have  an  instinctive  preference 
for  men  who  don't  play  second  fiddle.  * 

Tom's  desired  revenge  had  come  at  last ;  but 
how  could  he  enjoy  it  if  he  did  not  know  it? 
Indeed,  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  decide  what 
he  wanted  to  do  when  he  should  find  that  he 
had  Nellie's  heart  in  his  power  and  could  make 
it  bleed  at  his  cruel  pleasure.  Let  us  not  waste 
our  time  in  wandering  through  his  wild,  vague, 
changeful,  contradictory  reveries,  sometimes 
gentle  and  compassionate,  and  sometimes  so 
wicked  that  he  was  ashamed  to  meet  his  own 
eyes  in  the  glass,  but  for  the  most  part  simply 
perplexed  and  sullen.  Let  us  at  once  see  how 
he  discovered  his  secret,  and  what  revenge  he 
found  in  the  inspiration  of  triumph. 

One  January  day  he  received  a  summons  to 
call  on  Mr.  Ryder,  who  was  suffering  with  the 
rheumatism ;  and  as  the  distance  was  not  great 
he  set  out  on  foot,  chiefly  intent  upon  the  thought 
that  he  should  have  a  talk  with  Nellie.  For  a 
time  he  scarcely  noticed  the  weather,  although 
it  was  the  most  inclement  of  New  England  win- 
triness.  The  fine  flakes  of  a  settled  snow-storm 
were  falling  as  well  as  they  might  through  a 
raw  and  fitful  gale,  sometimes  driving  horizon- 
tally before  a  sudden  gust,  then  descending  in 
vertical  showers  during  the  succeeding  lull,  with 
here  and  there  a  few  hundred  flakes  sailing  up- 
ward and  about  on  some  tiny  whirlwind.  The 
bi*anches  of  the  bare  trees,  the  tops  of  the  fences, 
the  mouldings  of  the  village  windows  were  all 
capped  with  white,  rounded  frills,  deepening  in 
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every  secure  corner.  On  the  roofs  the  snow 
lay  in  drifts,  the  windward  slopes  being  mostly 
swept  bare,  while  to  leeward  of  the  ridge-boards 
and  the  chimneys  it  had  gathered  as  the  storm 
would  let  it,  showing  delicate  long  sweeps  and 
beautiful  curves,  out  of  which  rose  continually 
little  mad  spirals,  staying  only  for  a  moment, 
and  then  rushing  mway  like  a  vapor  before  the 
driving  wind.  The  sky  was  a  uniform  dull, 
pearly  glare,  shaded  into  snowy  mistiness  all 
around  the  horizon,  and  exhibiting,  as  you  look- 
ed up  at  the  zenith,  innumerable  specks  of  dark 
ash  color  falling  deliberately,  ceaselessly,  like 
the  days  of  an  eternity.  In  the  fields  the  heads 
of  the  little  knolls  were  bald,  merely  powdered 
with  whiteness,  through  which  appeared  the 
frozen,  yellowish  stalks  of  last  autumn's  grasses. 
Under  shelter  of  these  knolls  and  of  the  fences 
were  numberless  drifts,  various  in  size,  but  cu- 
riously uniform  in  feature,  the  greater  propor- 
tion being  delicately  smoothed  and  rounded,  al- 
though the  windward  slope  was  always  the  lon- 
gest;  while  others  terminated  at  the  top  in  a 
clearly  defined  crest,  often  combing  over  like  a 
breaking  wave — but  all  alike  haunted  by  a  rest- 
less ghost  made  up  of  whirling  Hakes.  Sud- 
denly Tom  remembered  that  it  was  on  just  such 
a  winter's  day  as  this  that  he  had  been  refused 
by  Nellie  Ryder.  The  reminiscence  brought  up 
tender  feelings  mingled  with  bitter  ones. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  invalid's  room  Nel- 
lie followed  him  into  the  hall. 

"  My  father  is  not  going  to  be  sick?"  she  in- 
quired. 

V  Oh  no  ;  of  course  not.  It  is  a  mere  lame- 
ness, which  will  probably  go  off  when  the  storm 
docs." 

"It  is  horribly  cold,"  she  added.  "Won't 
you  come  into  the  sitting-room  and  get  warm 
before  you  go  out  again  ?" 

Forgetting  her  father's  rheumatism  she  wai 
actually  glad  of  the  furious  tempest  because  it 
gave  excuse  for  that  invitation.  Tom  accepted 
it  in  silence  and  took  a  seat  by  the  fire.  The 
two  were  never  willingly  apart  of  late,  and  yet 
they  were  very  unhappy  together. 

"This  day  reminds  me  of  another,"  he  said, 
looking  at  her  with  a  bitter  smile. 

She  made  no  answer,  for  she  also  remem- 
bered. 

"  Really,  the  nature  of  a  thing  depends  pretty 
much  on  the  nature  of  him  who  sees  it,"  he  re- 
marked. "  That  storm  seemed  dreary  and  hor- 
rible to  me;  this  one  is  enlivening,  exciting." 

Nellie  flinched,  for  the  storm  of  to-day  was 
beating  upon  her  very  heart,  while  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  other  was  cheerful. 

"  Nellie,  I  have  never  thanked  you  for  one 
tbing,"  he  said,  changing  his  tone  to  mocking 
gayety.  "I  believe  you  did  a  good  deal  to  fit 
me  for  my  profession.  I  can  study  suffering 
more  firmly  and  coolly  because  I  once  suffered 
myself." 

"I  thought  trouble  softened  the  heart,"  she 
answered,  timidly. 

"Very  likely ;  but  not  the  head,"  he  laughed. 


"  Why  do  you  keep  bringing  up  this  subject?" 
[she  asked,  stung  by  his  merriment.  "You 
know  that  /  don't  desire  to  speak  of  it." 
j     "  You  surprise  me,  Nellie.    Why  should  you 
j  forbid  it  now  after  having  allowed  it  for  months 
past.    Can't  a  man,  if  he  wishes,  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilege of  talking  about  the  time  when  he  made 
|  himself  wretched  and  ridiculous  ?    Is  it  conced- 
ing too  much  to  my  vanity?" 

"You  ought  not  to  linger  over  a  past  which 
you  say  is  so  painful.  Your  future  is  bright 
enough  ;  and  you  ought  to  live  for  that." 

"  So  I  do.  I  smile  with  delight  at  the  thought 
that  I  may  yet  admire  you  as  the  well-chosen 
partner  of  our  excellent  young  pastor,  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Dibble." 

"You  will  have  no  such  pleasure,  Sir,"  re- 
plied Nellie,  with  imprudent  excitement. 

"What !  Is  it  possible  ?  Can  it  be  that  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Dibble  indulges  a  mistaken  hope?" 

"Send  him  to  ask,  and  then  get  him  to  tell 
you  the  result  if  you  can,"  she  said,  endeavoring 
to  laugh  in  order  to  hide  a  tell-tale  quivering  of 
the  mouth. 

"  Oh,  he  wouldn't  tell  it ;  not  for  three  years, 
at  least.  Then  he  would  become  a  philosopher, 
as  I  am,  and  uncork  his  bitter  experience  to  find 
it  grown  sweet  by  age." 

"Perhaps  he  would/1  muttered  Nellie,  too 
much  perturbed  to  think  of  a  remark  to  the 
purpose. 

"  Tell  me,  Nellie — you  can  tell  it  to  me  now, 
for  the  thing  is  no  longer  important — docs  a 
good  girl — a  girl  like  yourself,  for  instance — re- 
joice in  the  humiliation  of  a  man  whom  she  re- 
fuses ?" 

"No,  Tom— never!" 

"And  you  never  exulted  over  me  in  the  days 
when  I  Buffered  and  deserved  to  suffer?" 
"No,  Tom." 

"No — I  don't  suppose  you  did.  I  really  be- 
lieve, too,  that  the  ■abject  is  not  pleasant  to 
you." 

"Then  why  do  you  harp  on  it?"  exclaimed 
Nellie,  feeling  that  she  should  cry  if  she  did  not 
try  to  be  angry.  "Why  do  you  reproach  me 
and  torment  me  in  this  underhanded  way?  If 
you  can't  wish  me  to  be  happy,  why  can't  you 
Stay  away  from  me?" 

As  soon  as  she  had  spoken  she  perceived  bow 
she  had  forgotten  her  self-respect  and  betrayed 
her  heart.  Covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
she  burst  into  tears  of  shame  and  wretchedness. 
Tom  remained  astonished  a  moment;  then  he 
rose  suddenly  and  advanced  to  her. 

"  Is  it  possible,  Nellie,"  he  said,  "that  /  can 
cause  you  such  unhappiness  ?" 

Another  instant  of  tumultuous,  exultant  re- 
flection, or  rather  feeling,  and  he  felt  that  he 
had  before  him  his  long-sought  opportunity  of 
vengeance. 

"  Oh,  God  bless  you  for  owning  it!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  I  never  could  have  bent  my  pride 
to  you  without  it." 

Her  hands  dropped  trembling  into  her  lap, 
and  she  looked  up  through  her  tears  in  wonder. 
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He  leaned  over  her;  he  took  both  her  hands 
in  his  and  kissed  them  :  his  tears  fell  upon  her 
eheeks. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  little  girl,"  he  whispered,  "  I 
know  now  that  I  have  loved  you  all  this  long 
wretched  time !" 

A  tumultuous  flood  of  love  and  joy  poured 
through  his  whole  soul,  sweeping  out»of  it,  at 
least  for  the  present,  every  wreck  of  evil  passion 
and  habit.  Was  the  blessed  transformation  as 
real,  as  profound,  as  lasting  in  its  nature  as  it 
was  sudden  ?  Could  the  pure,  affectionate,  sens- 
itive girl  safely  trust  him  with  her  future?  I 
don't  know.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
I  describe  such  women  and  men  as  actually  live 
in  the  world  without  guaranteeing  the  wisdom 
of  all  their  conduct.  Certain  it  is  that  she  did 
trust  him,  with  the  whole-souled,  innocent  sim- 
plicity of  love.  This  much,  too,  I  will  add,  that 
when  I  last  heard  of  her  she  was  proud  of  her 
husband  and  happy,  while  he  had  already  out- 
lived the  suspicions  of  the  grave  people  of  Mil- 
ford. 


ANESTHESIA. 

"  T  HAD  a  call  from  Dr.  Morton  this  morning," 
JL  said  our  Principal ;  "  he'll  be  here  at  chap- 
el exercises  to-morrow  and  will  address  the 
school." 

"  And  who  is  Dr.  Morton  ?"  I  asked. 

I  trust  Dr.  Morton  will  pardon  my  ignorance. 
Let  it  be  remembered  in  extenuation  of  that  ig- 
norance that,  when  Dr.  Morton  began  his  ex- 
periments in  Anaesthesia,  I  was  a  baby  in  long 
dresses ;  that  the  greater  portion  of  my  days, 
since  I  have  been  capable  of  taking  such  a  sub- 
ject into  my  mind,  has  been  spent  in  the  con- 
ning of  Davics's  course  of  Mathematics,  Fas- 
quelle's  French  books,  and  Anthon's  Latin 
series.  Let  it  be  remembered,  furthermore, 
that  I  am  not  a  physician,  neither  a  scientific 
man — only  a  woman.  Now  if  I  had  ever  had 
a  tooth  extracted,  a  tumor  removed,  or  an  arm 
amputated  —  if  I  had  ever  been  indebted  to 
Anaesthesia  for  salvation  from  suffering  other- 
wise inevitable,  there  would  have  been  no  need, 
I  am  sure,  for  me  to  inquire  "Who  is  Dr.  Mor- 
ton ?"  But  having  had  in  my  lifetime  no  more 
formidable  dental  instrument  in  my  mouth  than 
some  gentle  finger  and  thumb  to  remove  my  up- 
rooted baby-teeth,  having  never  seen  a  surgeon's 
knife,  and  having  suffered  no  more  serious  oper- 
ation than  the  removal  with  the  familiar  needle 
of  a  splinter  from  an  ulcerated  thumb,  I  was  ig- 
norant, and  I  did  inquire  "Who  is  Dr.  Mor- 
ton ?" 

"Dr.  Morton  is  one  of  the  Peace  Commis- 
sioners from  Jeff  Davis,"  replied  our  Principal, 
facetiously,  supposing  my  ignorance  feigned. 

"Tell  me  who  he  is,  for  really  I  do  not 
know." 

"Do  not  know!  I'm  astonished.  You  ought 
to  know  —  every  body  ought  to  know.  He  is 
the  man  who  first  introduced  ether  as  an  anaes- 
thetic." 


Thoroughly  ashamed  by  this  time  of  my  ig- 
norance, I  finished  my  coffee  in  silence. 

The  following  morning,  though  a  great  pile 
of  uncorrected  school-girl's  compositions  lay  on 
my  writing-desk,  I  went  to  chapel  to  see  and 
hear  the  man  whom  every  body  ought  to  know. 
On  the  stage,  by  the  side  of  the  Principal,  was 
seated  a  man  with  a  thoughtful,  perhaps  sad, 
face  and  an  intelligent  blue  eye.  My  curiosity 
and  interest  were  aroused :  I  was  face  to  face 
with  a  man  to  wdiom  the  suffering  every  where 
are  indebted,  and  whose  name  has  been  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ringing  in  two  hemispheres, 
albeit  I  had  not  remembered  it.  Before  me  sat 
a  discoverer,  one  of  that  class  to  which  Colum- 
bus, and  Harvey,  and  Jenner  belonged.  I  look- 
ed at  his  head — well  formed,  his  brow  broad, 
thoughtful.  Then  I  talked  with  myself:  "I 
wonder  if  his  discovery  was  made  by  accident, 
or  was  it  the  result  of  research,  thought,  and 
reasoning.  He  must  be  a  wealthy  man  ;  such 
a  gift  to  the  world  should  enrich  the  giver  as  it 
doubtless  has.  I  presume  Congress  has  appro- 
priated something  handsome — ah !  now  I  re- 
member something  about  Dr.  Morton,  concern- 
ing his  application  to  Congress  after  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness  for — " 

Here  Dr.  Morton  was  introduced  by  the  Prin- 
cipal. For  fifty  minutes  he  chained  my  atten- 
tion. It  was  not  his  polished  style  that  did  the 
work,  for  Dr.  Morton  was  not  at  all  times  fluent, 
hesitating,  occasionally,  for  a  word,  which,  how- 
ever, when  secured  was  forcible.  It  was  the 
eloquence  of  truth  ;  it  was  the  story  of  a  dis- 
coverer, agitated  by  hopes  and  fears,  trembling 
but  resolute,  groping  his  way  into  a  mysterious, 
unexplored  country  ;  the  story  of  victory,  of  dis- 
appointments, of  persecutions,  told  with  simple 
pathos  by  the  man  who  had  seen  and  felt  it  all. 
Dr.  Morton  sketched  briefly  and  modestly  the 
history  of  his  great  discovery,  dwelling  no  lon- 
ger than  was  imperative  upon  the  opposition  and 
difficulties  against  which  he  was  forced  to  make 
his  way  in  the  introduction  of  ether,  that  Angel 
of  Mercy,  which  has  brought  to  the  discoverer 
alone  of  all  the  world — to  use  his  thought — suf- 
fering instead  of  comfort.  I  wish  I  could  re- 
produce Iris  remarks  as  I  heard  them  that  morn- 
ing, glowing  with  feeling.  So  engaged  did  I 
become  with  his  theme  that  I  procured  some 
documents  relating  to  the  discovery  of  ether; 
among  others  "The  Trials  of  a  Public  Bene- 
factor," by  Nathan  P.  Rice,  M.D.,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  and  Militia  of  18G3,  to  whom  was 
referred  Dr.  Morton's  petition,  asking  compen- 
sation for  the  discovery  and  gift  to  mankind  of 
a  practical  anaesthetic.  I  have  spent  weeks  in 
the  examination  of  these  and  other  documents 
relating  to  Dr.  Morton's  discovery  with  an  in- 
terest which  few  novels  have  awakened  in  my 
mind.  Amidst  such  a  mass  of  interesting  ma- 
terial it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection  for  a 
Magazine  article.  How,  in  such  a  space,  can 
there  be  presented  a  photograph  of  a  subject 
about  which  volumes  have  been  written? 
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In  the  year  1844,  while  a  student  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Hospital,  Dr.  Morton  heard, 
among  other  lecturers  of  the  Institution,  the 
eminent  surgeon  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  allude  to 
the  means  of  preventing  pain.  Trials  were 
made  with  all  the  agents  calculated  to  accom- 
plish that  end ;  opiates  and  stimulants  were 
given  freely ;  and  experiments  were  made  with 
animal  magnetism  and  nitrous  oxyd  or  laugh- 
ing gas,  and  he  personally  assisted  in  demon- 
strating the  utility  of  these  agents  before  the 
class  of  which  he  was  a  member.  In  the  same 
year  Dr.  Morton  heard  a  lecture  on  Cerebral 
Stimulants,  embracing  ether,  from  a  professor 
of  the  college.  Among  the  medicinal  uses  of 
this  substance  was  mentioned  its  relief  of  tooth- 
ache. This  being  germane  to  his  profession — 
that  of  a  dentist — it  found  a  secure  lodging  in 
his  mind. 

Having  a  patient  a  short  time  after  this  who 
was  suffering  excessively  from  a  tooth,  Dr.  Mor- 
ton applied  ether  to  the  sensitive  cavity,  sealing 
it  up,  as  it  is  exceedingly  volatile,  with  wax, 
repeating  the  application  once  an  hour  during 
the  day.  On  introducing  the  instrument  in 
search  of  a  sensitive  portion  of  the  bone  the 
patient  exclaimed  :  "  Doctor,  I  neither  feel  the 
instrument  in  the  tooth  nor  your  hand  on  my 
face,  though  I  plainly  sec  it  in  the  looking-glass." 
The  idea  seized  him  "like  a  grasp  of  steel,"  to 
use  his  own  words,  that  if  the  influence  of  ether 
could  be  diffused  over  the  system,  the  pain  of 
surgical  operations  might  be  relieved.  But 
how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  It  was  ob- 
viously impossible  to  immerse  the  whole  body 
in  ether  as  he  had  the  tooth. 

From  that  day  Morton  began  an  industrious 
examination  of  the  character  of  ether.  lie  read 
every  thing  on  the  subject  within  his  reach. 
Each  bit  of  information  on  this  absorbing  theme 
was  hoarded  with  a  miser's  care.  He  found  that 
ether  was  ranked  as  a  poison ;  that  Sir  Benja- 
min Brodie  had  given  it  to  guinea-pigs,  and  it 
had  killed  them  ;  that  a  jar  containing  ether 
having  been  broken  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  a 
maid-servant  had  died  from  inhaling  the  vapor; 
that  medical  professors,  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  had  prohibited  the  students  taking  it 
even  for  amusement.  Morton  administered  ether 
to  animals  and  found  that  it  did  produce  death. 
From  medical  text-books  he  learned  that  ether 
may  be  taken,  if  diluted  with  atmospheric  air, 
to  relieve  the  accidental  inhalation  of  chlorine 
gas,  and  in  several  specified  diseases;  that  when 
inhaled  it  causes  a  succession  of  effects  analo- 
gous to  those  produced  by  laughing  gas  ;  that 
stupefaction  generally  ensues,  while  apoplectic 
conditions  are  sometimes  induced.  Here  was 
definite  and  important  information  :  ether  in 
small  quantities  could  be  inhaled  with  safety, 
but  not  without  discomfort.  Morton  imme- 
diately commenced  a  course  of  gradual  experi- 
ments with  the  view  of  testing  the  question  of 
the  degree  of  danger  attending  the  inhalation 
of  ether,  and  of  the  amount  of  the  vapor  which 
could  be  safely  taken  into  the  lungs.    His  first 


|  experiment  was  to  place  ether,  with  several  nar- 
cotics, as  morphine,  opium,  etc.,  in  a  retort  sur- 
rounded with  a  hot  towel.    Then  cautiously, 

j  with  an  anxious,  beating  heart  he  inhaled  the 
vapor,  little  by  little.    The  result  was  severe 

'  headache,  accompanied  by  a  numbness  which 

J  increased  as  the  inhalation  progressed. 

In  the  spring  of  184G  a  student  in  Morton's 
laboratory  informed  him  that  he  had  frequently 

|  inhaled  pure  unmixed  ether,  without  experienc- 
ing any  injurious  effects  from  its  use.  Shortlv 

|  after  this  information  Morton,  desiring  to  ascer- 
tain all  that  was  to  be  known  concerning  the 
character  of  ether,  consulted  a  druggist  and 
chemist  of  Boston,  who  mentioned  several  cases 

j  which  had  come  under  his  observation  of  persons 

!  who  had  taken  ether  for  its  exhilarating  effects ; 
among  others,  he  spoke  of  a  man  who,  being  ren- 
dered wild  by  its  inhalation,  had  severely  injured 
his  head,  who  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  injury, 

;  when  restored  to  consciousness,  until  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  it.  It  was  the  general  impres- 
sion that,  when  taken  in  large  quantities,  its  ef- 
fects would  be  dangerous  and  lasting,  if  not  fatal. 

Advanced  on  his  way  by  this  information, 
Morton  made  several  experiments  on  animals. 
Among  the  most  satisfactory  was  one  in  which 
a  water-spaniel  was  the  subject.  The  head  of 
the  animal  was  held  over  cotton,  saturated  with 
pure  ether,  until  the  dog  sank  to  the  floor  as 
dead,  and  for  two  or  three  minutes  remained  in- 

I  sensible  to  kicks  and  pinches.  A  slit  was  taken 
from  his  ear  without  evoking  any  signs  of  pain* 

\  Yet  in  three  minutes  the  dog  was  bounding  upon 
his  master  with  all  his  former  life.    Now,  for 

|  the  first  time,  Morton  communicated  his  hopes 
and  faith  to  his  brother-in-law,  Francis  Whit- 
man ;  to  Dr.  Hay  den,  his  assistant;  and  to  his 
legal  adviser,  R.  II.  Dana,  Jun.  This  was  in 
June  184G. 

In  the  first  real  verification  on  man  of  Mor- 
ton's theory  he  was  at  once  the  operator  and  the 
subject.  His  description  of  this  experiment, 
contained  in  his  memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Paris,  which  was  presented  to 
that  Association  by  M.  Arago,  is  in  the  following 
language : 

"Taking  the  tube  find  flask,  find  seating  myself  in  the 
operating-chair,  I  commenced  inhaling.   I  found  the  ether 
ho  strong  that  it  partially  suffocated  me,  hut  produced  no 
\  decided  effect.     I  then  saturated  my  handkerchief,  and 
inhaled  it  from  that.    I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  soon  lost 
!  consciousness.    As  I  recovered,  I  felt  a  numbness  in  my 
lirhbs,  with  a  sensation  like  nightmare,  smd  I  would  have 
!  given  the  world  for  some  one  to  come  and  arouse  me.  I 
thought  for  a  moment  I  should  die  in  that  state,  and  the 
:  world  would  only  pity  or  ridicule  my  folly.    At  length  I 
!  felt  a  slight  tingling  of  the  blood  in  the  end  of  my  third 
J  finger,  and  made  an  effort  to  touch  it  with  my  thumb,  but 
I  without  success.  At  a  second  effort  I  touched  it,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  sensation.   I  gradually  raised  my  arm  and 
I  pinched  my  thigh,  hut  I  could  perceive  that  sensation  was 
:  imperfect.     I  attempted  to  rise  from  my  chair,  but  fell 
!  back.    Gradually  I  regained  power  over  my  limbs,  and 
full  consciousness.    I  immediately  looked  at  my  watch, 
and  found  that  I  had  been  insensible  between  seven  and 
eight  minutes.    Delighted  with  the  success  of  my  experi- 
ment, I  immediately  announced  the  result  to  persons  em- 
ployed in  my  establishment,  and  waited  impatiently  for 
som-e  one  upon  whom  I  could  make  a  full  r  trial." 
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Toward  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Dr.  Mor- 
ton heard  a  timid  ring  of  his  office  door-bell — 
"  such  a  ring,"  said  he,  in  addressing  our  school, 
"as  one  of  you  girls  would  give  as  you  stood 
with  a  throbbing  tooth  before  a  dentist's  door, 
with  his  horrible  instruments  gleaming  before 
your  mental  vision."  The  visitor  proved  to  be  a 
man,  with  muffled  head,  who  was  suffering  great 
pain  from  a  tooth  which  he  wished  to  have  ex- 
tracted. Shrinking  from  the  operation,  he  in- 
quired anxiously  of  Dr.  Morton  if  he  could  mes- 
merize. ' '  I  didn't  exactly  tell  him  that  I  could, 
neither  did  I  say  that  I  could  not,"  said  Dr.  Mor- 
ton ;  "for  I  was  very  anxious  for  a  patient." 
Dr.  Morton  saturated  his  handkerchief  with  pure 
ether,  and  gave  it  to  his  patient,  asking  him  to 
breathe  upon  it.  Unquestioning  as  a  child  the 
latter  obeyed,  and  almost  immediately  became 
unconscious,  when,  while  Hayden  held  the  lamp, 
Morton  extracted  a  firmly-rooted  bicuspid  tooth. 
As  it  came  out  the  patient  turned  as  white  as  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  slid  from  the  chair  to  the 
floor.  "I  never  saw  a  body  with  breath  in  it 
look  more  like  a  corpse,"  is  Morton's  account. 
Seconds  seemed  ages  while  his  patient  lay  there 
as  in  the  embrace  of  death.  A  fearful  dread 
seized  his  heart  lest  he  might  have  sent  that  soul 
into  eternity.  With  trembling  hands,  while  the 
perspiration  stood  in  great  drops  on  his  brow, 
Morton  seized  his  patient  by  the  collar,  raised 
him  at  arm's-length,  where  he  hung  for  a  mo- 
ment as  straight  as  a  fish,  when,  losing  his  hold, 
the  patient  dropped  into  the  chair  with  a  bound 
which  inflated  his  lungs,  and  started  the  circula- 
tion ;  the  color  returned  to  his  face,  and  imme- 
diately he  shouted  "  Glory !"  He  proved  to  be 
a  good  Methodist.  "And  I  wanted  to  cry 
'Glory  hallelujah'  with  him,"  said  Dr.  Morton  ; 
"there  was  not  a  dry  thread  on  me,  I  had  been 
so  thoroughly  frightened,  supposing  he  was 
dead."  The  date  of  this  operation  was  Septem- 
ber, 1846. 

From  the  very  dawn  of  science  it  had  been 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  medical  profession  to 
perform  operations  without  pain.  And  this 
desideratum  the  most  eminent  surgeons  were 
despairing  of  attaining.  Wrote  Velpeau  in 
1839  :  "To  avoid  pain  in  surgical  operations  is 
a  chimera  which  it  is  not  allowable  to  pursue  at 
the  present  day.  The  cutting  instrument  and 
pain  in  operative  surgery  are  two  things  which 
never  present  themselves  singly  in  the  mind  of 
the  patient ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  sur- 
geons to  admit  the  association."  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  in  a  lecture  at  St.  George's  Hospital  as 
late  as  October,  1846,  said  :  "There  is  no  greater 
desideratum  in  surgery  and  medicine  than  the 
means  of  allaying  bodily  pain."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  express  a  doubt  whether  that  would 
ever  be  found.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence 
that  Dr.  Morton,  having  discovered  this  desid- 
eratum, demonstrated  its  efficacy  within  the 
twenty-four  hours  preceding  the  delivery  of  this 
lecture. 

"He,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  "is  not  the  in- 
ventor or  discoverer  who  first  says  a  thing,  but 


he  who  says  it  so  long,  loud,  and  clearly  v,^  met 
compels  mankind  to  hear  him."    Morto.y  shape 
about  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  possess^.  jje 
the  courage  and  persistence  whichjSydney  Should 
indicates  as  indispensable  characteristics  of  tided 
discoverer.    A  man  less  brave  would  have  herne(] 
tated  to  prosecute  the  subject.    Many  philoso^he 
phers  and  inquirers  have  brought  their  investiga-,^ 
tions  to  a  point  as  advanced  as  that  which  Mor- 
ton had  attained,  and,  even  when  no  risk  was 
apparent  in  prosecuting  the  subjects,  have  aban- 
doned them  to  perish  as  unripe  fruit. 

A  timid  man  in  Morton's  place  would  have 
hesitated  to  proceed  against  the  risks  involved. 
"This  man,"  he  would  have  argued,  "came  out 
of  that  death-like  state  ;  will  the  next  one?  Is 
it  safe,  on  this  isolated  case,  to  erect  a  general 
theory?  And  if  a  man  should  die  under  my 
hand,  with  all  the  published  facts  regarding  the 
nature  of  ether  against  me,  I  should  be  con- 
victed of  manslaughter."  The  thought  was 
enough  to  make  a  man  shrug  his  shoulders. 

But  Morton  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  at 
this  point.  "All  the  world  will  be  interested 
and  will  rejoice  with  me,  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  be  eager  to  welcome  this  new  means 
of  helping  and  perfecting  the  healing  art,"  he 
reasoned.  He  was  filled  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  poet.  At  an  early  hour  the  following 
morning,  after  an  exciting  night,  he  called  upon 
his  patient,  Mr.  Frost,  and  found  him  whistling 
merrily,  and  engaged  in  cracker-making,  which 
proved  to  be  his  business.  "That's  a  capital 
way  you've  got  of  pulling  out  teeth,  Doctor,"  he 
said.     "I  shall  send  all  my  friends  to  you." 

After  a  consultation  with  his  friend  and  as- 
sistant, Hayden,  Morton  decided  that  some  im- 
pressive experiments  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
and  at  the  hands  of  surgeons  should  be  made  of 
the  effects  of  ether.  He  decided  upon  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  as  the  place  where, 
with  the  permission  of  its  distinguished  corps  of 
surgeons,  he  would  make  his  first  public  experi- 
ment in  Anaesthesia.  He  therefore  applied  to 
Dr.  Warren,  the  senior  surgeon,  then  in  charge 
of  the  hospital.  Morton  laid  the  whole  matter' 
before  that  eminent  surgeon,  and  though  he 
failed  to  get  any  definite  assurance  that  he 
should  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  trying  his 
agent  on  hospital  patients,  he  did  not  leave  with- 
out hope. 

Though  many  successful  experiments  were 
performed  within  the  next  fortnight  it  was  four- 
i  teen  days  before  Dr.  Warren  directed  the  house 
I  surgeon  to  inform  Morton  that  he  would  be  per- 
i  mitted  to  try  his  discovery  upon  a  patient  at 
[  the  hospital  on  the  following  Friday  at  ten 
o'clock. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  this  test  experi- 
ment the  discoverer  grew  painfully  anxious, 
"hardly  eating  or  sleeping,"  says  a  witness,  lest 
something  should  occur  to  render  it  unsuccess- 
ful. He  had  witnessed  phenomena  in  different 
patients,  which  though  they  excite  no  anxiety 
whatever  at  the  present  day,  when  the  effects 
of  ether  are  familiar  and  understood.  Avould,  if 
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they  should  occur  upon  the  hospital  patient,  lead 
the  surgeons  to  interfere  and  remove  the  patient 
from  his  hands.  Night  and  day  before  the  ex- 
periment was9to  be  made  Morton  devoted  him- 
self to  an  earnest  investigation  of  the  subject, 
to  improvements  in  his  apparatus  for  adminis- 
tering ether,  informing  himself  as  to  antidotes 
in  case  of  unhappy  results. 

The  day  and  hour  at  length  arrived.  Morton, 
from  a  delay  in  the  completing  of  some  modifi- 
cation of  his  apparatus  for  inhaling  the  agent, 
was  unavoidably  behind  the  appointment  by  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  Dr.  Warren,  having  waited 
this  length  of  time,  then  rose  and  said,  "As 
Dr.  Morton  has  not  arrived  I  presume  he  has 
some  other  engagement." 

The  crowd  laughed,  and  Warren  was  prepar- 
ing to  proceed  with  the  operation  ;  he  raised  his 
knife,  the  door  opened,  and  Morton,  the  expect- 
ed experimenter,  appeared.  Being  especially 
anxious  concerning  his  patient,  his  first  glance 
was  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  to  have  a  fair 
subject.  Then  he  looked  around  upon  the  crowd- 
ed amphitheatre.  Instead  of  a  staff  of  surgeons, 
and  a  few  students  and  medical  men,  who,  he 
had  supposed,  might  be  present,  he  found  spec- 
tators from  every  profession.  And  amidst  that 
sea  of  faces  he  saw  not  one  which  was  sympa- 
thizing. Blank  incredulity,  or,  at  the  best, 
curiosity  alone  was  to  be  seen.  The  focus  of 
so  many  expectant  eyes,  trembling  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  experiment,  knowing  that  in  the  event 
of  its  failure  shame  and  hisses  awaited  him,  for 
a  moment  he  was  confused  almost  to  dizziness, 
lie  was  aroused  by  Warren's  abrupt  "Well, 
Sir!  your  patient  is  ready."  With  a  beating 
heart  he  commenced  the  administration  of  ether. 
Morton  knew,  absorbed  as  he  was,  that  every 
sound  among  his  spectators  had  gradually  ceased, 
and  that  they  were  regarding  him  and  the  pa- 
tient on  the  table  with  breathless  interest.  When, 
at  the  end  of  five  minutes,  the  patient  being  qui- 
etly sleeping,  he  turned  to  announce  the  fact  to 
the  operating  surgeon,  he  found  curiosity  and 
incredulity  replaced  in  the  faces  of  his  specta- 
•  tors  by  astonishment  and  deepening  interest. 
Warren  brought  his  knife  up  carefully,  as  though  I 
afraid  of  frightening  his  patient.  Useless  pre- 
caution!  That  form  lying  on  that  table  of  hor-  1 
ror  was  as  unconscious  as  the  dead.  There 
was  the  plunge  of  the  knife  and  the  crimson  ! 
tide,  the  waiting  assistants  with  cords  ready  to  j 
pinion  the  struggling,  frantic  victim,  the  list- 
ening ears,  the  shrinking  hearts  of  the  crowd, 
dreading  the  shrieks  as  the  relentless  knife  should 
do  its  work.  But  there  came  not  a  sound  of 
pain  ;  there  was  not  a  movement  of  the  placid 
features  or  the  composed  limbs. 

It  seemed  to  Morton's  impatient  heart  that 
the  surgeon  worked  with  wonderful  delibera- 
tion, and  that  the  operation  would  never  be  fin- 
ished. But  it  did  come  to  an  end  ;  the  patient 
gradually  regained  his  consciousness,  and  testi- 
fied that  he  had  felt  no  pain. 

"This  was  a  proud  moment,"  says  Dr.  Rice, 
"  for  the  hitherto  unnoticed  dentist — the  medic- 


al student,  previously  undistinguished  from  any 
of  his  fellows.  Now  was  the  practicability  of 
what  he  had  imagined  fully  and  satisfactorily 
proved  to  the  world ;  and  as  he  stood  there  at 
that  moment,  his  breast  swelling  with  the  hon- 
est pride  of  success,  and  his  brain  giddy  with 
reaction  from  the  first  excitement,  he  formed 
the  cynosure  of  the  eyes  of  men  of  all  ages  and 
conditions,  completely  forgetful  of  self  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment.  In  the  front  were 
grave  and  dignified  men,  who,  for  a  better  view, 
had  absolutely  placed  themselves  upon  their 
knees  on  the  board  floor.  On  the  rows  of  bench- 
es above  were  mixed  students  and  men  of  sci- 
ence attracted  thither  by  the  novelty  of  the  tin- 
nouncement,  grouped  in  every  imaginable  po- 
sition,  all  anxious  and  breathless  as  they  had 
been  while  watching  that  small  group  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Soon,  however,  the  spell 
was  broken,  and  crowding  around  him,  they  of- 
fered him  their  congratulations  and  besieged 
him  with  questions." 

This  first  public  demonstration  of  the  anaes- 
thetic power  of  ether  was  made  on  the  1  Gth  day 
of  October,  184G.  This  experiment  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  others  with  entire  suc- 
cess. Many  of  the  operations  were  of  a  most 
interesting  nature.  1  shall  be  excused  for  in- 
troducing the  following:  "A  patient  had  been 
committed  to  the  hospital  with  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities.  It  was  decided  to  apply  the 
actual  cautery  ;  a  dozen  irons,  heated  to  a  white 
heat,  were  in  readiness.  The  patient  was  thrown 
into  an  anaesthetic  state,  and  the  heated  irons, 
one  after  the  other,  were  drawn  up  and  down 
his  back  in  a  zigzag  motion,  with  the  smoke  ris- 
ing, and  the  skin  crisping  and  cracking  like  a 
burning  shingle ;  and  when  they  had  been  ap- 
plied nothing  but  a  powdered  mass,  which  was 
brushed  from  the  back  with  the  hand,  was  left 
of  the  skin.  The  patient  indicated  no  suffer- 
ing, and  testified,  when  he  had  come  out  of  his 
anaesthetic  state,  that  his  sensations  had  been 
those  of  unmixed  delight." 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  the  first  attitude 
of  the  world  toward  a  great  discovery  is  incre- 
dulity and  then  hostility.  This  was  exempli- 
fied in  the  reception  by  the  medical  faculty, 
and  by  medical  and  scientific  journals,  of  the 
announcement  of  Morton's  discovery.  Many 
of  the  journals  allowed  weeks  to  elapse  before 
any  notice  was  given  on  the  subject.  Then  it 
was  noticed  only  to  be  denounced  as  "  a  hum- 
bug," "a  will-o'-the-wisp,"  "the  last  special 
wonder,"  a  something  "which  would  soon  de- 
scend to  the  bottom  of  that  great  abyss  which 
had  engulfed  so  many  of  its  predecessor  novel- 
ties." "We  should  not  consider  it  entitled  to 
the  least  notice,"  said  a  leading  medical  peri- 
odical of  Philadelphia  ;  "  but  we  perceive  by  a 
Boston  journal  that  prominent  members  of  the 
profession  have  been  caught  in  its  meshes."  In 
Paris  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  waa 
received  with  almost  indifference.  Velpeau, 
Roux,  Magendie,  and  others  politely  declined 
using  the  discovery.    The  councils  of  Zurich 
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prohibited  the  use  of  ether.  In  November, 
1847,  more  than  a  year  after  the  discovery,  it 
had  not  been  tried  at  all  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  one  of  the  largest  on  the  continent ; 
and  during  that  year  it  is  known  that  several 
different  sermons  were  preached  against  the  use 
of  ether.  "Pain,"  argued  the  divines,  "was 
the  natural  and  intended  curse  of  the  primal 
sin ;  therefore  any  attempt  to  do  away  with  it 
must  be  wrong."  The  opposition  of  others  was 
based  upon  the  ground  that  pain  is  salutary. 
An  eminent  physiologist  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  there  was  a  true  advantage  in  sup- 
pressing pain.  "It  is  a  trivial  matter,"  ar- 
g'ued  this  Stoic,  "  to  suffer ;  and  a  discovery 
whose  object  is  the  prevention  of  pain  is  of 
slight  interest."  One  could  almost  wish  to  see 
such  a  man  on  the  surgeon's  table. 

Letters  came  pouring  in  upon  Doctor  Mor- 
ton from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  many 
reproaching  him  with  having  announced  the 
claims  of  a  humbug.  The  Parisian  academi- 
cians charged  him  with  having  prematurely  pub- 
lished his  discovery.  "He  was  besieged,"  says 
a  witness,  "by  professional  gentlemen,  who  con- 
sumed his  time  by  speculative  doubts,  question- 
ing the  accuracy  of  his  experiments,  and  repeat- 
ing the  complaints  of  his  antagonists."  And 
the  new  agent  might  be  used  for  nefarious  pur- 
poses, it  was  objected.  The  habit  had  sprung 
up  of  using  ether  like  opium  for  purposes  of 
exhilaration  and  intoxication.  Burglars  were 
using  it,  etc.,  etc.  Accidents,  moreover,  result- 
ed from  the  use  of  ether  in  unskillful  hands. 
Objections  were  urged  so  perfectly  shallow  that, 
but  for  the  fact  that  every  body  seemed  eager 
to  hurl  a  stone  at  the  struggling  discovery,  they 
would  have  been  puffed  away  by  the  breath  of 
public  contempt. 

A  most  formidable  opposition  met  the  discov- 
erer from  his  own  profession.  A  meeting  of 
Boston  dentists  was  called,  and  a  committee 
of  twelve  appointed  to  make  a  formal  protest 
against  anaesthesia.  This  organized  opposition 
made  an  appeal  to  the  public  through  the  news- 
papers, which  carried  with  it  great  weight,  par- 
ticularly as  it  professed  to  give  a  large  number 
of  instances  in  which  experiments  had  failed  or 
produced  unfortunate  results.  Some  affecting 
instances  were  cited  in  which  young  ladies,  hav- 
ing inhaled  ether,  left  Dr.  Morton's  office  delir- 
ious, in  which  state  they  remained  for  days, 
with  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  melancholy,  etc. 

Prosecutions  were  threatened  for  administer- 
ing ether,  A  boy,  who  had  inhaled  ether,  swal- 
lowed some  blood  from  his  bleeding  gum,  whence 
a  tooth  had  been  removed.  Vomiting  it  up  on 
his  return  home,  his  physician  was  called,  who, 
detecting  the  odor  of  ether,  and  knowing  that 
it  was  ranked  among  the  poisons,  pronounced 
the  boy  poisoned.  Rushing  off,  he  entered  a 
complaint  against  Morton.  With  this  claim- 
ants for  damages  for  injury  to  health  started  up 
in  all  directions,  and  lawyers'  letters  came  pour- 
ing in  upon  him,  threatening  exposure  and  pros- 
ecution in  case  the  claims  were  not  settled. 
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The  opposition  and  persecution  which  met 
Dr.  Morton  at  every  turn  and  in  every  shape 
would  have  discouraged  an  ordinary  man.  He 
saw  that  he  must  fight  or  his  discovery  would 
be  strangled  in  its  infancy.  Almost  unaided 
he  entered  upon  the  contest.  He  determined 
to  appeal  from  physicians  to  patients,  from  the 
profession  to  the  public.  But  the  public  must 
be  informed. 

By  a  Congressional  report  before  me  it  ap- 
pears that  Morton  had  private  resources  upon 
which  he  determined  to  draw,  in  order  to  settle 
the  struggle  for  the  life  of  anaesthesia  in  the  most 
expeditious  manner  possible.  He  procured  sev- 
eral young  physicians  at  a  thousand  dollars 
apiece,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  proper  mode 
of  administering  ether,  and  sent  them  forth, 
armed  with  this  new  agent,  and  the  apparatus 
which  was  then  thought  necessary  for  its  ad- 
ministration, to  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  London,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg.  He 
enlarged,  at  a  heavy  expense,  his  apartments, 
and  converted  the  whole  into  a  hospital,  where 
operations,  as  he  announced  to  the  public,  would 
be  performed  free,  nothing  being  asked  of  the 
patients  except  their  certificates,  with  the  right 
to  use  them  publicly.  He  expended  several 
thousand  dollars  for  the  manufacture  of  pure 
ether.  He  offered  to  supply  this  to  the  wound- 
ed in  the  Mexican  war  for  one  cent  per  patient, 
but  the  offer  was  declined  by  the  Government 
at  Washington. 

Wherever  these  drilled,  carefully-instructed 
agents  of  Morton  approached  hospital  surgeons 
their  reception  was  the  same.  The  inhalation 
of  ether  was  dangerous,  they  said  ;  the  state 
produced  was  asphyxia — a  partial  arrest  of  the 
vital  process — and  they  would  not  encourage 
their  patients  to  walk  along  this  solemn  path, 
to  make  this  descent  into  "the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,"  with  the  possibility  that  they 
might  be  unable  to  return. 

Morton  then  offered  to  take  his  patients  from 
Boston,  transport  them  to  the  hospitals  of  other 
cities,  and  try  the  experiments  there.  This 
proposition  being  accepted,  he  procured  a  num- 
ber of  patients  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  per 
head  to  go  with  him  to  these  cities  and  have 
bad  teeth  extracted.  After  fighting  objections 
and  delays  of  various  characters  from  surgeons 
and  patients,  the  indomitable  doctor  succeeded 
in  performing  a  series  of  experiments  which  the 
surgeons  acknowledged  successful.  Congratu- 
lating himself  upon  this  high  testimony,  wrung 
from  the  profession,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  over- 
come the  most  scrupulous  when  one  of  those 
unfortunate  incidents  occurred  which  illustrates 
somewhat  the  difficulties  which  Morton  found  it 
necessary  to  remove. 

Ether  was  administered  to  a  patient  who, 
after  a  few  inhalations,  died.  The  surgeons  in- 
timated that  Morton  must  have  known  the  ca- 
priciousness  of  the  agent,  etc.,  etc. 

"  I  took,"  says  Dr.  Morton,  "  the  first  train 
for  New  York.  At  New  Haven  we  met  the 
New  York  train ;  the  boys  were  crying  the  pa- 
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pers,  'Death  from  Ether!'  I  stole  out  of  the 
cars,  purchased  a  paper,  and  learned  that  a 
patient  had  been  sent  to  the  hospital  because  she 
had  terrible  spasmodic  pains  in  the  head ;  that 
an  hour  after  entering  a  few  inhalations  of  ether 
were  administered  to  her,  when  her  nails  turned 
dark,  her  lips  purple,  and  she  was  dead.  'A 
clear  case  of  death  from  ether,'  said  the  sur- 
geons as  I  arrived.  I  said  no,  and  insisted  on 
a. post-mortem  examination.  No,  the  body  would 
be  called  for,  consent  of  friends  could  not  be 
had,  etc.  With  a  bare  hope  that  it  might  not 
be  called  for  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law 
I  waited;  but  it  was  called  for,* and  there  was 
a  dead  lock ;  the  case  was  spreading  like  fire 
over  a  prairie  while  my  hands  were  completely 
tied.  It  was  a  State  prison  offense  to  procure 
that  body ;  but  with  the  conviction  that  it  was 
not  ether  that  killed,  and  that  the  cause  of  the 
death  could  be  ascertained  on  examination,  I 
determined  to  run  the  risk.  The  post-mortem 
examination  had  not  continued  an  hour  before 
there  was  found  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  brain 
a  tumor  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  a  hen's  e,urg, 
and  resembling  one  without  the  shell,  showing 
that  the  tumor  and  not  ether  had  caused  the 
death." 

Many  sudden  deaths  arc  on  record  from  this 
cause,  but  how  was  Morton  to  make  use  of  this 
new-found  truth  to  chase  down  the  lie  that  was 
spreading  with  lightning  speed?  For  obvious 
reasons  he  could  not  make  known  the  means  by 
which  it  had  been  ascertained.  As  soon  as 
possible  he  prepared  a  paper  on  the  subject,  and 
Spread  it  before  the  medical  profession  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  in  every  man- 
ner conceivable  sought  to  overcome  the  0] "posi- 
tion. So  perfectly  absorbed  was  he  with  this 
one  business  of  introducing  ether,  and  so  enor- 
mous were  the  expenses  he  incurred,  that  his 
friends  applied  to  court  to  have  a  conservator 
appointed  over  him. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  recapitulate  the  in- 
credible efforts  of  this  brave  man  to  keep  alive 
the  spark  of  life  in  the  infant  Hercules,  lie 
made  twenty-seven  fruitless  journeys  to  the  hos- 
pitals of  one  city  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it 
tried  there.  He  published  a  weekly  bulletin 
of  the  successful  cases  in  the  English,  German, 
and  French  languages.  He  secured  the  control 
of  medical  journals,  newspapers,  and  editors. 
For  one  article  he  paid  sixteen  hundred  dollars. 
According  to  the  sworn  testimony  of  11.  II. 
Dana,  Jan.,  "Dr.  Morton  hardly  knew  a  full 
night's  rest  or  a  regular  meal  for  three  months." 
"Letters," continued  this  witness,  "came  pour- 
ing in  upon  Dr.  Morton  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  I  have  seen  ten  bound  volumes,  con- 
taining about  two  thousand  letters,  received  by 
him  on  this  subject  between  October,  184G,  and 
July,  1847,  some  of  them  coming  from  distant 
lands  and  filled  with  queries.  He  was  obliged 
to  employ  a  secretary  to  answer  these  commu- 
nications ;  to  increase  his  accommodations  at 
great  expense.  His  dental  business  was  neg- 
lected, and  he  risked  all,  labored,  expended 


health,  time,  and  money  on  his  discovery.  He 
issued  circulars  giving  detailed  accounts  of  the 
experiments,  and  kept  a  minute  journal  of 
events,  experiences,  and  suggestions." 

After  a  time  he  began  to  feel  that  his  courage 
and  industry  were  to  have  their  reward.  The 
accumulated,  resistless  evidence  which  he  rolled 
upon  the  world  began  to  make  itself  felt.  The 
foreign  surgeons  were  finally  induced  to  make 
new  experiments,  and  were  successful.  The 
theatres  of  hospitals  became  the  scenes  of  op- 
erative display  before  distinguished  surgeons, 
princes,  and  crowned  heads,  and  the  daily  press 
teemed  with  the  proceedings.  The  London 
journals  hailed  it  as  "  the  great  American  dis- 
covery," congratulated  their  transatlantic  breth- 
ren upon  the  laurel  wreath  with  which  it  crowned 
their  country,  and  counseled  that  the  joyous 
tidings  should  be  spread  through  the  lands  and 
winged  across  the  seas. 

Morton  soon  found  himself  overwhelmed  by 
inquiries  from  persons  desiring  to  ascertain  if 
they  were  of  the  class  who  could  safely  take 
ether.  But  all  were  not  selfish  who  called  and 
wrote.  Letters  of  congratulation  clogged  his 
letter-box,  and  he  began  to  receive  the  warm 
sympathies  of  the  learned,  the  wise,  and  the 
good;  the  tender  thankfulness  of  woman  and 
the  warm  God  bless  you  !  of  Christian  men. 
The  ocean  steamers  brought  letters  from  emi- 
nent scientific  men,  and  testimonials  from  sev- 
eral foreign  courts.  The  Institute  of  France 
awarded  to  him  its  largest  gold  medal,  and  he 
holds  honors  in  several  foreign  orders.  Amidst 
this  general  enthusiasm  one  would  have  sup- 
posed that  his  troubles  in  reference  to  ether  were 
forever  ended. 

The  value  of  the  benefits  which  the  discovery 
was  universally  acknowledged  to  confer  induced 
petitions  to  Congress  urging  upon  Government 
the  propriety  of  making  an  appropriation  to  cov- 
er the  expenses  that  had  been  incurred,  which 
amounted  to  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  moment  there  was  an  intimation  that  money 
might  be  expected  from  the  Government  several 
contestants  for  the  honor  of  the  discovery  ap- 
peared in  the  field.  Here,  then,  was  fresh  work 
for  Dr.  Morton.  He  must  set  aside  the  claims 
of  others,  and  establish  his  own  to  the  discovery. 

The  claims  of  these  contestants,  with  the  ar- 
guments by  which  they  were  sought  to  be  sus- 
tained, and  the  rebutting  testimony,  furnish  in- 
teresting material  for  an  article.  It  is  impossi- 
ble in  this  paper  to  enter  upon  the  inviting 
field.  With  the  remark  that  Morton's  claim  is 
now  established,  and  acknowledged  beyond  con- 
troversy, the  subject  is  dismissed. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  dwell  upon  the  unmanly 
and  incredible  persecutions  which  Dr.  Morton 
was  now  called  to  encounter,  though  there  aro 
points  in  this  history  which  possess  all  the  in- 
terest and  fascination  of  a  romance.  Congress 
and  the  public  were  soon  discouraged  in  trying 
to  follow  the  controversy,  and  became  disgusted 
with  the  whole  subject  of  priority  of  discovery, 
and  the  discoverer  was  sunk  in  insignificance. 


ANAESTHESIA. 


This  being  opposed  to  his  ideas  of  justice,  heap- 
plied  to  the  courts  in  the  principal  cities  to  take 
the  testimony  (in  perpetuam  rei  memoriani)  of  the 
profession  and  others  who  were  familiar  with 
his  labors  and  experiments.  As  the  opponents 
cross  -  examined  the  witnesses,  this  occupied  a 
long  period.  Dr.  Bigelow,  for  instance,  was  on 
the  stand  thirty-six  hours.  These  gentlemen 
chose  their  own  hours,  while  this  commission 
was  under  pay,  wading  through  the  business,  the 
same  process  going  on  in  three  different  cities. 
A  year  and  a  half  was  consumed  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  before  the  testimony  was  recorded — 
which  was  necessary — and  printed  in  form  to  be 
used  before  the  committee  of  Congress,  it  cost 
many  thousand  dollars.  It  was  so  lengthy  that 
it  was  difficult  to  find  a  committee  to  examine 
it.  It  was  not  until  a  new  Congress  that  it 
received  an  examination,  when  the  committee 
made  a  report  establishing  Morton's  claim  as 
the  discoverer  beyond  all  question.  This  report 
has  been  reaffirmed  by  several  subsequent  Con- 
gressional reports,  and  by  the  scientific  societies 
which  have  examined  the  subject. 

A  bill  to  reward  the  discoverer  was  put  upon 
the  private  calendar  in  the  Senate,  which,  hav- 
ing passed  the  Senate,  was  lost  in  the  House  by 
a  small  vote,  at  a  midnight  session.  That  this 
defeat  resulted  from  the  reluctance  of  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  money  was  demonstrated  from 
the  fact  that  a  reported  bill,  appropriating  the 
money,  but  leaving  the  courts  to  decide  who 
should  have  it,  was  likewise  defeated.  The  mat- 
ter was  pushed  with  the  utmost  diligence,  but  no 
bill  could  ever  be  safely  navigated  through  both 
branches  of  the  same  Congress.  A  majority  of 
both  branches  of  Congress,  utterly  dissatisfied 
with  these  failures,  joined  Morton  in  a  written 
protest  to  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army  and  navy,  asking  that  he  would 
either  purchase  the  right  to  use  the  patent  or 
issue  an  order  to  his  subordinates  to  desist  using 
the  discovery,  on  the  grounds  "that  private  prop- 
erty should  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation."  The  President  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  report- 
ed back  to  the  President,  by  whom  it  was  then 
referred  to  the  Attorney-General.  The  Execu- 
tive finally  required  as  a  prerequisite  a  suit  and 
a  judgment  against  an  army  or  navy  surgeon  for 
using  Morton's  discovery,  agreeing  that  the  offi- 
cer should  be  instructed  to  admit  the  use  of  any 
article  he  might  be  using  covered  by  Morton's 
patent.  The  tempest-tossed  discoverer  expressed 
to  the  President  his  fears  lest  such  a  course 
might  awaken  the  opposition  of  the  profession, 
and  retard  the  introduction  of  the  discovery  for 
which  he  had  so  long  and  assiduously  labored. 
Upon  the  President's  assurance  that  the  whole 
responsibility  would  be  on  the  Executive,  Mor- 
ton brought  suit,  recovered  judgment,  and  in  due 
time,  but  after  a  change  of  administration,  and 
an  expenditure  of  several  thousand  dollars,  pro- 
duced a  record  of  the  judgment  to  Howell  Cobb, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to 
which  the  hospital  belonged.   He  hesitated,  and 


finally  refused  to  carry  out  the  order  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Being  desirous  to  stand  exonerated  with 
the  medical  profession,  Dr.  Morton  made  an  ex- 
position of  the  above  facts  in  relation  to  the  suit. 
Of  this  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  took  ad- 
vantage, alleging  that  the  suit,  being  friendly, 
he  should  require  a  suit  to  be  brought  against 
other  institutions  than  Government  to  establish 
the  patent.  Having  gone  so  far  in  the  matter 
that  it  was  ruin  to  retreat,  Morton  reluctantly 
brought  other  suits,  but  before  trial  could  be  had 
the  patent  expired,  and  the  whole  matter  fell 
through. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  defend 
Morton  in  taking  out  a  patent  in  a  matter  in 
which  the  comfort  of  humanity  was  so  largely 
at  stake.  Among  many  reasons  for  this  step, 
which  was  taken  after  thoughtful  consultation 
with  judicious  persons,  was  the  desire  to  restrain 
so  powerful  an  agent  as  ether,  which  might  be 
used  for  nefarious  purposes,  and  to  provide  some 
proper  security  against  interference  from  ex  post 
facto  claimants.  With  the  reception  of  the  pat- 
ent Morton  gave,  through  Dr.  John  C.  War- 
ren, to  such  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions 
as  he  should  name,  and  to  all  competent  persons, 
permission  to  use  the  discovery.  ' '  I  never  doubt- 
ed," said  Morton,  "that  the  proper  authorities 
would  take  it  out  of  private  hands  if  the  public 
good  should  require  it." 

By  the  three  contests,  viz.,  that  of  introducing 
the  discovery,  the  contest  for  the  honor  of  the 
discovery,  and  that  waged  for  years  with  the 
Government,  Morton  found  his  health  so  im- 
paired that  his  life  was  despaired  o£  his  lucra- 
tive business,  which  yielded  an  income  of 
$10,000  yearly,  destroyed,  and  his  means  and 
credit  expended. 

So  matters  stood  with  him  when  the  rebellion 
broke  out.  Morton  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  Government  that,  when  he  was  telegraphed 
to  "bring  that  trunk,"  he  was  to  understand 
that  his  own  body  was  meant,  while  the  people 
would  not  be  informed  that  a  battle  was  im- 
pending. 

Dr.  Morton  has  attended  the  principal  battle- 
fields, administering  anaesthetics  with  his  own 
hands  two  thousand  times  in  a  single  battle. 
During  the  ten  days'  fighting  at  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania  Court  House, 
there  were,  according  to  official  reports,  twenty 
thousand  wounded  men.  Many  of  these,  of 
course,  needed  surgical  operations. 

The  following  account  is  from  an  army  cor- 
respondent : 

41  After  an  engagement  the  ambulance  wagons  are  rushed 
to  the  front  and  loaded  with  the  wounded,  who  are  brought 
to  the  rear  and  spread  upon  the  ground.  The  experienced 
surgeons  then  pass  among  them,  probing  the  wounds,  and 
pinning  upon  each  man,  who  requires  an  operation,  a  tick- 
et, designating  the  nature  of  the  operation.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  wounded  who  needed  immediate  operations  were 
removed  to  a  secluded  spot  and  laid  in  a  row.  Then  Dr. 
Morton  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  administered  ether 
or  chloroform  at  the  rate  of  three  minutes  to  the  man,  and 
without  a  single  failure  prepared  them  for  the  knife.  He 
was  followed  by  the  surgeon  avIio  performed  the  operation, 
leaving  the  dressing  of  the  wound  to  the  less  experienced 
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surgeons.  This  last  being  completed,  the  patient  was  by 
the  orderlies  conveyed,  still  asleep,  to  his  tent,  where  on 
waking  he  learned  that  the  dreadful  operation  was  over. 
A  dozen  operations  were  sometimes  completed  before  the 
first  man  had  come  from  his  anaesthetic  state. 

"The  comfort  of  anaesthetic  agents  to  the  soldier  does 
not  stop  here.  His  wounds  are  daily  dressed  under  their 
influence.  And  one  who  has  ever  heard  the  groans  and 
cries  and  prayers  which  rise  from  those  ambulance  wagons 
ns  the  men  piteously  beg  not  to  be  moved,  must  acknowl- 
edge the  priceless  value  of  this  boon  to  man,  for  the  wagons 
are  loaded  and  unloaded  under  their  influence.  After  the 
retreat  at  Fredericksburg  hundreds  were  loaded  and  un- 
loaded by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Morton's  discovery." 

Will  it  be  credited  when  I  say  that  since  this 
war  began,  in  the  face  of  these  great  demon- 
strations of  the  value  of  this  discovery,  that  ap- 
plications have  been  made  to  the  Government 
for  remuneration  on  five  different  occasions? 
At  this  point  an  association  of  the  most  eminent 
merchants  and  scientific  men  of  the  country 
made  a  move  in  the  matter.  They  petitioned 
Congress  to  remunerate  Dr.  Morton,  the  dis- 
coverer of  Anaesthesia,  for  the  expenditures  he 
had  incurred  in  bringing  the  discovery  to  the 
status  it  now  enjoys.  This  association  spared 
no  pains  which  could  have  weight  with  Con- 
gress. They  procured  petitions,  memorials, 
resolutions  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  members 
of  medical  associations,  scientific  societies,  pro- 
fessors and  surgeons  of  the  principal  colleges 
and  hospitals,  surgeons,  officers,  and  wounded 
soldiers  of  the  army  and  navy,  urging  upon 
Congress  an  appropriation  in  Morton's  favor  for 
the  use  of  anaesthetics  in  the  army  and  naval 
practice*  Accompanying  their  petition  were 
some  thousand  letters  of  introduction  addressed 
to  different  members  of  Congress  by  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  urging 
them  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  procure  the 
appropriation.  The  letters  from  the  surgeons 
of  the  army  established  the  fact  that  mortality 
from  surgical  operations  during  the  present  war 
has  been  greatly  curtailed  by  the  use  of  anaes- 
thetics ;  that  they  contribute  to  the  more  rapid 
recovery  of  the  patient;  that  one  surgecn  can 
do  more  with  this  agent  than  four  without  it ; 
that  it  increases  the  daring  of  the  soldier  on  the 
field,  and  diminishes  the  objections  of  many 
minds  to  enlistments.  Added  to  this  testimony 
the  Surgeon-General  made  a  recommendation 
that  Congress  should  pay  Dr.  Morton  $200,000. 

The  House  of  Representatives  committed  the 
whole  subject  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  The  petitions  were  hung  up  in  the 
committee-room  for  their  information,  covering 
the  walls.  A  slight  examination  of  the  subject 
showed  them  that  the  claim  had  gone  through 
all  the  legislative,  administrative,  executive,  and 
even  judicial  departments  of  the  Government. 
They  therefore  voted  to  put  it  into  one  of  the 
appropriation  bills.  It  came  into  the  House 
some  ten  days  after  the  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, at  a  moment  when  one  could  look  out  of 
the  Capitol  and  see  acres  of  barracks  termed 
hospitals  filled  with  wounded  men  for  whose 
comfort  and  relief  anaesthetics  were  used  a  thou- 
sand times  a  day.    Yet  the  subject  was  not 


under  consideration  five  minutes  before  the  ap- 
propriation was  dead. 

But  while  our  cheeks  are  crimsoned  in  con- 
templating this  injustice,  it  is  a  comfort  to  know 
that  the  most  distinguished  men  of  our  country 
are  holding  meetings  and  forming  associations 
to  induce  the  people  to  do  what  the  Government 
was  unwilling  or  unable  to  do.  National  testi- 
monials, established  by  the  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions of  individuals,  have  been  adopted  by  all 
countries  to  mark  the  public  sense  of  services  to 
the  human  family,  particularly  when  such  serv- 
ices have  reflected  honor  and  distinction  upon 
the  country  where  they  have  been  performed. 
When  we  consider  this  discoverer,  health  im- 
paired, business  destroyed,  property  gone,  em- 
barrassed by  annoying  debts,  "inaction"  seems 
"  crime." 


THE  POND  HOUSE. 

FORTY  years  ago  I  was  placed  as  junior 
clerk  in  the  house  of  xVycrigg  and  Co.,  who 
will  be  well  remembered  as  leading  merchants 
of  the  time.  The  first  year  of  my  service  with 
the  house  was  marked  by  an  incident,  so  strong- 
ly fastened  on  my  memory,  productive  of  such 
great  consequences  to  all  concerned,  and  so 
powerfully  recurring  to-night,  that  I  shall  use 
my  sleepless  hours  in  putting  upon  paper  what 
comes  up  in  my  brain  with  the  vividness  of  yes- 
terday. 

My  fellow- clerks  were  Jarcd  Palmer  and 
Wilson  Elliott.    Two  men  more  entirely  dis- 
similar in  style  and  habit  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  find,  and  yet  these  two  were  the  firmest 
friends — more,  I  may  say,  like  brothers  than 
otherwise.    Palmer  was  the  eldest.    He  was  of 
a  quiet,  undemonstrative  manner ;  more  given 
to  musing  absent-mindedness  than  any  other 
'  peculiarity — laughing  seldom,  and  apparently 
J  enjoyed  a  silent  sociality  with  more  relish  than 
'  scenes  of  merriment  and  pleasure.    We  spoke 
of  Palmer  as  of  one  who  was  destined  for  suc- 
cess as  a  merchant.    He  was  careful,  and  at- 
'  tentive  to  duty ;  and  was  generally  supposed  to 
save  a  large  part  from  his  salary  of  $500  per  an- 
num— a  salary  which  in  those  days  was  liberal 
for  a  young  man. 

Elliott,  on  the  contrary,  was  loose  and  lavish 
1  in  his  expenditure.    He  was  a  gay,  handsome 
fellow,  loved  dress,  and  dressed  well.    His  joy- 
ous disposition  never  led  him  into  dissipation  by 
wine  or  by  dissolute  companions.    When  Elliott 
overreached  his  income *it  was  never  from  these 
1  causes,  but  rather  from  extravagance  in  dress, 
'  or  an  outlay  that  his  means  did  not  warrant,  in 
order  to  shine  in  female  society.    His  salary 
1  was  the  same  as  Palmer's,  and  yet  many  times  I 
have  known  him,  as  the  month  was  approaching 
'  its  completion,  and  pay-day  yet  some  distance 
I  away,  to  borrow  of  his  more  saving  associate 
!  such  sums  as  were  necessary  to  meet  casual  ex- 
penditures until  he  was  again  in  funds.  What- 
ever Elliott's  shortcomings  were  in  this  respect, 
j  he  never  failed  to  pay,  and  his  duties  in  the 
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counting-house  were  quite  as  rigorously  per- 
formed as  Palmer's,  and  certainly  with  more 
rapidity  and  brilliancy. 

A  short  time  after  my  debut  with  Aycrigg 
and  Co.  there  was  a  rumor  got  about  the  estab- 
lishment that  Mr.  Bennett,  our  book-keeper, 
would  soon  retire  from  that  post  to  become  a 
member  of  the  firm.  This  rumor  was  of  little 
consequence  to  any  except  Palmer  and  Elliott, 
who  had  each  been  a  number  of  years  with  the 
firm,  and  looked  forward  to  the  truth  of  the  ru- 
mor as  something  that  would  certainly  lead  to 
the  promotion  of  one  of  them.  These  rumors 
after  a  time  strengthened  into  certainty;  and  it 
was  well  known  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  the  house,  one  of  these  two  would  be 
called  within  a  year  to  occupy  the  post  to  be  va- 
cated by  Mr.  Bennett,  with  its  salary  of  $1G00 
per  annum.  This  had  become  a  matter  of  fre- 
quent conversation  between  us,  and  I  am  en- 
tirely convinced  that  when  it  was  first  known  as 
a  certainty  there  was  not  the  slightest  feeling 
of  jealousy  between  Jared  Palmer  and  Wilson 
Elliott  for  its  possession.  Each  spoke  openly 
of  his'  hope  that  he  might  be  selected  for  the 
vacancy,  when  it  should  occur,  but  each  as  can- 
didly admitted  that,  should  the  choice  fall  upon 
the  other,  the  unsuccessful  one  would  rejoice  in 
his  good  fortune,  with  the  entire  confidence  that 
it  only  interfered  with  his  onward  progress  in 
the  world  for  a  short  time,  and  that  Messrs. 
Aycrigg  and  Co.  would  see  that  neither  suffered 
by  the  good  fortune  of  the  other. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring-time — about  the 
time  of  first  flowers,  and  birds,  and  of  city  peo- 
ple feeling  a  strong  desire  for  a  day's  fishing,  a 
ride  into  the  country,  or  some  momentary  free- 
dom from  the  tedious  monotony  of  mechanical 
life.  We — that  is,  Palmer,  Elliott,  and  my- 
self— took  a  single  day  from  our  desks  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  In  those  days  there  was  no 
dashing  off  a  hundred  miles  before  breakfast, 
and  back  at  night,  by  rail.  We  were  obliged  to 
be  content  with  a  carriage  and  horses  to  carry 
us  half  a  score  of  miles,  where  we  threw  a  line 
for  a  few  fish  ;  ate  a  quiet,  wholesome  dinner  at 
some  \vayside  tavern  ;  and  returned  refreshed  in 
the  evening  from  the  excursion.  I  am  not  sure 
but  it  was  a  better  way  than  they  have  now  of 
making  a  toil  of  one's  pleasure  by  going  too 
far  and  too  fast.  We  had  run  down  to  our 
agreed-upon  destination,  stabled  our  horses,  eat- 
en some  natural  bread  and  milk,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  programme,  were  throwing  our 
lines  rather  successfully  3n  a  beautiful  bit  of 
water  called  Cazneau's  Pond,  and  pulling  some 
rather  nice  trout,  considering  we  were  only  city 
fishermen.  It  seems  always  to  be  my  luck, 
whenever  upon  a  rural  excursion,  to  meet  with 
some  accident ;  and  upon  this  occasion  I  was 
not  behind  my  usual  fortune.  An  enthusiastic 
remark  of  Elliott's  respecting  a  lady  on  the  shore 
caused  me  to  turn  suddenly  in  the  boat,  and  see, 
as  I  disappeared  under  the  engulfing  waters,  a 
quick  vision  of  a  beautiful  girl,  mounted  on 
horseback,  motionless,  within  twenty  yards  of  | 


where  we  lay,  and  apparently  watching  our 
fishing.  As  soon  as  my  head  came  above  wa- 
ter I  was  dragged  by  my  laughing  companions, 
spitting  and  sputtering,  into  the  boat,  with  the 
continuation  of  my  vision  before  me  joining  my 
friends  most  heartily  in  their  mirth  at  my  drip- 
ping and  dejected  appearance.  She  rode  for- 
ward to  the  edge  of  the  pond,  and  pointing  to  a 
pretty  brown  house  standing  a  few  rods  distant, 
invited  us  to  walk  up,  where  a  fire  would  restore 
me  to  my  original  state  of  comfort.  I  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  invitation ;  it  was  given 
very  cordially  and  very  prettily;  but  with  a 
memory  of  the  laugh  to  which  the  wicked  little 
creature  had  yielded  but  a  few  moments  before, 
I  was  in  favor  of  walking  back  a  mile  to  the  inn, 
and  there  finding  the  necessary  element  she  had 
offered.  In  this  I  was  overruled  by  my  com- 
panions, each  of  whom  seemed  to  look  upon  my 
accident  as  a  peculiarly  fortunate  thing,  which 
would  allow  them  a  chance  for  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fair  equestrian. 

The  result  was,  that  in  a  few  minutes  I  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Terry,  the  old  and 
faithful  negro  man — one  of  that  race  we  learn- 
ed to  respect,  but  which  have  now  passed  away; 
and  in  lieu  of  a  suit  of  dry  clothes  I  was  wrapped 
in  a  profusion  of  warm,  clean  blankets,  while 
Terry  attended  to  the  rapid  drying  of  my  own. 
From  him  I  learned  where  I  was,  and  all  things 
necessary  to  allay  my  curiosity.  The  house, 
the  hospitality  of  which  I  was  the  recipient,  was 
the  Pond  House,  once  the  residence  of  Stephen 
Cazneau,  who  was  deceased ;  his  widow,  with 
her  only  daughter,  Miss  Florence  Cazneau,  the 
lady  by  whose  invitation  I  was  being  dried  and 
warmed,  and  their  servants,  were  the  only  oc- 
cupants. I  could  hear  occasionally  from  where 
I  sat  the  laugh  of  Miss  Florence,  and  that  of 
Elliott;  and  then  I  listened,  a  little  interested, 
to  the  voice  of  Miss  Florence  singing  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  harp ;  and  a  few  moments 
after  a  little  jealously  to  that  of  Elliott  doing 
the  same  to  the  guitar.  It  was  very  clear  that 
they  were  making  the  best  of  their  time,  and 
that  very  pleasantly,  while  I  was  recovering  the 
results  of  my  dive. 

When,  by  the  assistance  of  Terry,  I  was  suf- 
ficiently renovated  to  make  my  appearance  in 
the  parlor,  I  found  that  an  acquaintance  had 
been  awakened  with  more  than  ordinary  quick- 
ness by  the  accidental  discovery,  on  the  part  of 
Madame  Cazneau,  that  the  mother  of  Palmer 
had  been  an  old  and  very  dear  friend  of  her 
own,  in  long  past  time.  This  had  at  once  open- 
ed in  the  old  lady's  heart  a  claim  on  her  con- 
sideration that  no  casual  accident  could  have 
accomplished ;  and  when  I  made  my  appear- 
ance I  had  nothing  left  but  to  assent  to  the  ar- 
rangements, which  were,  that  instead  of  dining 
at  the  inn,  we  were  to  dine  with  her  and  Miss 
Florence  Terry,  in  the  mean  while,  was  to 
bring  over  our  horses ;  and,  when  the  time  of 
departure  came,  it  could  be  taken  from  the  Pond 
House  as  well. 

A  very  pleasant  day  we  spent.    There  was 
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something  about  Florence  Cazneau  that  left  me, 
when  the  evening  closed  in,  very  much  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Pond  House  was  about  the  most 
desirable  place  on  earth;  and  when  next  day 
Elliott  confided  to  me,  at  a  moment  we  were 
alone,  a  series  of  the  most  heart-rending  and 
enthusiastic  raptures  on  the  same  subject,  de- 
claring that  he  should  make  full  use  of  his  in- 
vitation to  Pond  House,  and  win  its  fair  occu- 
pant, I  could  not  blame  him,  though  a  pang  of 
fear  shot  through  my  own  breast  lest  he  should. 

I  noticed  from  that  day  forth  that  Palmer 
was  still  more  given  to  his  silent,  moody  way ; 
that  whenever  Elliott,  as  was  almost  his  hourly 
custom,  spoke  of  our  day  at  the  Pond  House, 
and  of  Florence  Cazneau,  his  mouth  Avould  con- 
tract, and  a  hard  grayness  would  set  about  his 
face.  He  would  speak  of  her  but  seldom,  and 
then  only  when  we  were  alone  together,  avoid- 
ing studiedly  any  chance  of  conversation  on  the 
subject  with  Elliott.  I  knew  from  all  this  that 
Jared  Palmer  loved  Florence  Cazneau  also,  and 
I  pitied  him  when  I  thought  of  the  rival  with 
whom  he  had  to  contend,  and  of  the  terrible 
effect  that  a  want  of  success  would  have  on  a 
disposition  like  his.  I  had  not  long  to  wait 
that  I  might  see  the  result  of  this  love  on  both. 
As  the  weeks  passed  over,  the  two,  who  had  but 
a  short  time  before  been  so  friendly,  became 
cold  and  distant.  From  the  lips  of  Palmer  I 
learned  nothing.  Whatever  of  success  or  fail- 
ure he  met  with  in  his  wooing  his  lips  were 
closed  as  the  grave,  and  no  indication  met  my 
eyes,  only  that  hard,  deathly  look,  whenever  I 
sought,  through  curiosity  or  other  cause,  to  draw 
from  him  any  expression  concerning  Florence, 
or  of  Elliott  and  his  success. 

Elliott  was  different.  With  him  there  was 
nothing  secretive.  One  day  he  was  in  a  flurry 
of  hope.  He  had  spent  the  previous  evening 
at  the  Pond  House.  He  had  been  received 
with  coldness  by  Madame  Cazneau ;  she  favor- 
ed Palmer ;  but  Florence  had  confessed  her 
love,  and  bade  him  hope  in  the  coming  time. 

"All  depends,"  he  said,  "now  upon  one 
thing." 

"And  that,"  I  asked,  "is—?" 

"How  can  you  ask?  You  must  know  that 
my  success  depends  on  my  obtaining  the  vacan- 
cy when  it  occurs.  Ah !  pray  for  my  realiza- 
tion of  it." 

This  startled  me  rather  unpleasantly.  I  had 
heard  no  expression  on  either  side  of  late  re- 
garding  this  point,  though  I  ought  to  have  been 
sure  that  the  same  feeling  could  not  remain 
that  once  actuated  them. 

"And  your  success,"  I  said,  "depends  on 
your  obtaining  the  situation?" 

"Certainly  it  does,  with  Florence's  mother. 
Palmer  has  her  favor,  and  should  he  find  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  the  firm,  then  I  am  lost.  Flor- 
ence herself  is  penniless  if  she  marries  without 
her  mother's  consent." 

"Then  if  the  house  should  confer  the  posi- 
tion on  Palmer  you  mean  to  relinquish  Flor- 
ence ?"  I  asked. 


"Never !  But  I  can  not  bring  the  dear  girl 
from  her  present  position  of  plenty  down  to  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  can  I?'' 

"  If  she  is  willing." 

"For  my  sake  she  will  do  all  things.  But  I 
can  not  consent.  And  yet  we  can  not  wait. 
Should  Palmer  obtain  the  preferment  he  will 
press  his  suit,  and  I  must  take  Florence,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  all  her  hopes  from  her  mother,  or 
leave  her  subject  to  the  persecutions  of  Palmer." 

The  entrance  of  Palmer  closed  this  conversa- 
tion ;  and  this  day  I  noticed  these  two  men,  as 
they  took  their  seats  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
great  desk,  raise  for  an  instant  their  eyes  to 
each  other.  That  look  remained  fixed  on  my 
memory  for  years ;  and  nothing  through  all  the 
strange  future  could  wear  away  the  belief  that 
in  that  one  glance  was  centred  the  most  deadly 
hate  that  man  could  bear  against  man,  on  the 
part  of  Palmer.  With  Elliott  it  seemed  more 
the  flush  of  fierce  indignation  than  any  settled 
venom. 

One  morning,  about  a  week  after  this,  when 
I  came  into  the  office  Mr.  Aycrigg  called  me  to 
his  private  room,  and  most  unexpectedly  an- 
nounced to  me,  for  I  had  no  hope  to  that  end, 
that  I  had  been  promoted  to  the  desk  vacated 
by  Mr.  Wilson  Elliott,  who  had  been  placed  in 
that  of  Mr.  Bennett,  that  day  made  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Aycrigg  and  Co.  A  flush  of  ex- 
ultation passed  over  me  at  this  intelligence — ex- 
ultation as  much  brought  forth  at  the  success 
of  Elliott  as  at  my  own  advancement.  On  ma- 
turer  thought  a  shade  of  pity  for  Palmer  was 
mingled  with  joy  for  the  decision  ;  but  when  I 
considered  that  both  could  not  be  the  fortunate 
one  I  felt  sincerely  happy  that  it  had  fallen  to 
Elliott.  When  Elliott  came  down  I  saw  him  ap- 
proach his  desk,  where  a  note  was  lying,  which 
I  knew  communicated  to  him  the  fact  of  his  ap- 
pointment. I  saw  him  take  up  the  letter  and 
look  at  the  superscription,  which  in  a  moment, 
I  could  see  by  his  countenance,  he  recognized 
as  Mr.  Aycrigg's  writing.  He  was  deathly  pale 
in  an  instant.  He  looked  all  around  the  office 
wildly,  more  particularly  at  Palmer,  who,  bent 
over  the  book  in  which  he  was  writings  with 
white  lips,  and  cramped  fingers  on  the  pen, 
seemed  instinctively  to  know,  without  looking, 
all  that  was  passing.  Elliott  gathered  nothing, 
I  am  sure,  from  my  countenance.  I  did  not 
intend  to  interfere  with  the  intelligence,  as  it 
would  come  to  him  through  the  letter  he  held 
in  his  hand.  I  watched  him  read  it  with  eyes 
distended  and  lips  wide  apart,  as  though  strug- 
gling for  breath;  and  then,  when  he  had  drank 
in  every  word  as  though  it  were  life,  I  stepped 
toward  him  and  grasped  his  hand.  He  stag- 
gered into  my  arms,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought 
was  about  to  faint.  There  was  not  a  word  spok- 
en, no  sound,  only  the  scratching  of  Palmer's 
pen. 

The  moment  that  Elliott  recovered  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  he  stepped  rapidly  from  where  I 
stood  across  the  office,  and  before  I  divined  his 
purpose  had  Palmer's  hand  in  his  own.    I  say 
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before  I  knew  his  purpose,  though,  had  I  known 
it,  I  would  have  offered  no  impediment,  though 
I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  the  action  sent 
through  me  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  pangs. 
I  had  the  memory  of  that  look  which  only  a 
week  before  had  so  impressed  me.  Palmer 
yielded  his  hand  ;  and  while  Elliott's  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears  a  strange  fire  shot  from  Palm- 
er's, a  fire  that  seemed  a  show  of  pleasure,  and 
yet — 

"We  are  friends?"  Elliott  said. 
"Yes." 

"Believe  me,  if  there  is  any  shadow  over  my 
path  at  this  moment  it  is  my  success  at  your 
cost." 

"You  have  not  succeeded  in  any  thing  upon 
which  I  set  value,"  was  Palmer's  answer. 

Was  this  so?  I  thought,  and  for  an  instant 
my  belief  was  staggered  by  the  coolness  of  the 
speaker.  Elliott  had  the  same  thought  passing 
through  his  mind ;  he  questioned  : 

"Florence  ?" 

"Miss  Cazneau  is  one  whom  it  is  honorable 
to  admire,"  Palmer  answered.  "I  admire  her ; 
but  I  knew  long  since  that  I  had  awakened  no 
reciprocity  in  her.  I  had  not  to  wait  for  my 
failure  to  secure  the  situation  to  renounce  all 
hope  of  Miss  Florence  Cazneau." 

I  was  dumb.  I  was  forced  to  believe,  and 
yet  these  phrases  were  too  well  worded  to  en- 
tirely deceive.  That  they  did  Elliott  I  was 
sure.  He  held  Palmer's  hand  still,  grasping  it 
tighter  as  he  spoke. 

A  month  went  over.  To  all  ordinary  observ- 
ers the  old  feeling  between  Elliott  and  Palmer 
was  restored.  To  myself,  who  wished  most  to 
believe,  there  was  something  that  hung  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles  suspended  by  a  hair;  but 
what  that  something  was,  or  how  to  detect  or 
avoid  it,  I  could  not  tell.  Palmer  showed  no 
sign  of  the  old  feeling.  I  detected  nothing  of 
the  old  look.  On  the  contrary,  he  smiled  more 
than  ever  before ;  he  talked  more ;  there  was 
certainly  more  anxiety  on  his  part  to  act  what 
is  commonly  termed  "the  agreeable"  than  I 
had  previously  noticed.  I  tried  to  argue  with 
myself  against  my  instincts,  and  term  them 
prejudices.  I  tried  to  make  myself  believe  that 
Palmer  had  seen  how  false  his  course  was,  even 
regarding  it  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  cherish  an- 
imosity against  one  who  had  not  injured  him 
and  who  sought  to  be  his  friend.  All  this  I 
plead  in  my  own  mind.  But  one  single  flash 
of  memory,  carrying  me  back  to  that  day  Avhen 
I  had  watched  the  look  upon  Palmer's  face, 
blotted  away  all  my  argument  and  brought  back 
the  shadow  that  would  not  be  gone. 

One  morning  I  entered  the  office  as  usual. 
Elliott  was  absent.  I  inquired  from  Palmer, 
as  I  was  opening  my  books  carelessly,  the  cause 
of  his  absence.  At  first  I  did  not  look  as  the 
answer  was  given,  but  the  strange  huskincss  of 
his  voice  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  looked 
up.  He  was  flushed  and  excited  ;  he  was  gen- 
erally pale  under  agitation.  He  pointed  with 
his  finger  to  the  inner  office. 


"There  is  some  trouble  inside,"  wras  his  an- 
'  swer. 

"  Trouble  ?"    And  singularly  my  mind  went 
immediately  away  from  Elliott  to  Mr.  Aycrigg, 
|  and  visions  of  bankruptcy  fluttered  through  my 
brain. 

Palmer  bent  down  over  his  books. 

"Yes,  trouble  about  some  money — the  safe 
has  been  robbed." 

' '  Kobbed  !     Of  what  amount  ?" 

"  Twelve  thousand  dollars,  they  say.  Elliott 
is  inside." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Bennett  opened  the  door 
of  the  inner  office  and  called  my  name.  As  I 
entered  I  noticed  a  stranger — a  thick-set,  red- 
faced,  gray-eyed  man,  who  looked  quickly  over 
me,  and  then  drummed  with  his  fingers  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair  and  whistled  under  his  breath. 
Mr.  Bennett,  as  he  motioned  me  to  a  chair, 
said, 

"I  have  sent  for  you  that  you  might  tell 
Mr.  Aycrigg  as  nearly  as  you  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  deposit  of  the  case  of 
money  in  the  safe  last  night.  You  and  Mr. 
Elliott  were  both  present,  I  believe  ?" 

I  complied  with  his  request. 

"The  safe  has  been  very  singularly  robbed," 
he  went  on,  in  an  explanatory  way,  "and  we 
thought,  perhaps,  some  little  incident  would 
strike  your  memory  in  connection  with  the  clos- 
ing and  locking  of  it  last  evening  that  might 
have  a  bearing." 

I  said  that  I  had  revolved  the  same  idea  in- 
stantly in  my  mind,  but  I  could  remember  no- 
thing different  from  the  ordinary  way. 

"  You  knew,  then,  of  the  robbery  ?"  Mr.  Ben- 
nett said,  looking  at  me. 

"Yes.  Mr.  Palmer  informed  me  this  mo- 
ment." 

"How  much  money  did  he  say  was  taken?" 
said  the  strange  man,  speaking  very  quick. 

"Twelve  thousand  dollars,"  I  answered. 

A  look  passed  between  the  stranger  and  Mr. 
Bennett  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  Elliott 
and  myself  were  dismissed.  We  went  back  to 
our  desks  silently,  and  that  day  there  were  less 
words  spoken  between  us  than  usual,  each  per- 
haps revolving  in  his  own  mind  the  affair  of 
the  morning.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  strange 
man  passed  out  of  Mr.  Aycrigg's  office,  stopping 
at  Palmer's  desk  as  he  went,  and  obtaining  a 
bit  of  blank  paper,  which  he  stood  carefully  fold- 
ing, and  finally  slipped  in  his  pocket,  all  the 
while,  as  I  imagined,  taking  a  survey  of  Palmer, 
his  desk,  and  all  its  belongings. 

After  this  we  heard  more  of  the  robbery. 
The  money  was  principally  in  notes  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  with  some  foreign  gold. 
It  had  been  received  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  before,  and  counted  by  Mr.  Bennett. 
The  only  ones  who  carried  keys  to  the  safe  were 
himself  and  Elliott,  the  latter  only  since  his 
promotion.  The  safe  had  not  been  broken ; 
expert  locksmiths  had  examined  it  and  pro- 
nounced the  lock  right ;  and  the  conclusion  was 
that  it  had  been  opened  with  a  key.  When 
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this  announcement  was  made  my  heart  beat 
faster.  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  entertain 
for  a  moment  any  feeling  that  pointed  with  sus- 
picion toward  Elliott.  I  only  trembled  when  I 
thought  how  long  it  would  take  to  scatter  from 
men's  minds  the  dumb  spectres  that  would  sit 
in  watchfulness  over  him.  All  the  police  as- 
sistance of  the  city  had  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  robbery,  but  nothing  was  evolved ;  and 
as  day  by  day  went  by  hope  of  recovering  the 
money  was  growing  less,  and  the  agitation  caused 
by  the  loss  was  beginning  to  wear  away.  There 
was  no  theory,  as  far  as  we  knew,  that  would 
lead  to  any  clew. 

So  completely  had  the  discovery  of  the  rob- 
bery absorbed  all  other  things  for  a  while  that 
Elliott  and  I  had  almost  ceased  to  speak  of 
Florence  and  his  approaching  marriage.  I 
knew  that  its  consummation  had  been  post- 
poned for  some  months  under  the  imperative 
commands  of  Madame  Cazneau,  who  had  only 
given  reluctant  consent  upon  the  entrance  of 
Elliott  to  his  new  position,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  Palmer  from  all  claims.  She  would  not 
agree  to  the  marriage  of  Florence  until  a  year 
had  passed,  that  Elliott  might  be  enabled  from 
his  own  pocket  to  place  his  wife  in  a  home  of 
her  own.  Elliott  wrestled  hard  with  this  de- 
cision, and  once  or  twice  he  was  on  the  point 
of  stating  the  case  to  Mr.  Aycrigg  and  asking 
from  that  gentleman  an  advance  upon  his  sal- 
ary to  overcome  this  difficulty.  I  persuaded 
him  from  such  a  course,  but  still  he  chafed  un- 
der the  restraint  and  spoke  freely,  both  before 
Palmer  and  myself,  of  the  poverty  that  delayed 
his  happiness,  declaring,  at  some  unguarded 
moments,  that  he  would  sacrifice  all  hopes 
from  the  mother  by  marrying  Florence,  and 
leaving  the  home  to  come  in  its  own  good  time. 

One  day,  nearly  two  months  after  the  rob- 
bery, I  met  Elliott  upon  the  street.  He  had 
asked  for  and  obtained  a  week's  leave  of  ab- 
sence, which  time  we  supposed  was  to  be  spent 
at  the  Pond  House  with  the  Cazneaus.  I  was, 
therefore,  rather  surprised  to  see  him,  and  still 
more  so  when  he  came  toward  me  with  out- 
stretched hands  and  a  face  covered  with  smiles. 
He  had  smiled  so  little  of  late  that  I  could  not 
but  notice — his  usually  happy  manner  having 
changed  into  a  fretful,  querulous  way.  Now 
he  seemed  once  more  to  be  the  old  fun-loving 
Elliott. 

"  Yes !"  he  answered,  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tion, "I  am  over  my  troubles.  We  are  to  be 
married  this  day  week." 

"And  Florence's  mother?"  I  asked. 

"Oh!  my  boy,  all  difficulties  are  removed; 
Targmt,  you  see,  works  wonders.  We  are  to 
have  a  house,  a  home,  a  larder,  a  cook,  a  kitch- 
en— every  thing  that  is  useful,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  ornamental."  He  was  in  wonderful 
spirits ;  and  as  he  turned  and  slipped  his  arm 
through  mine  and  walked  with  me,  he  talked  all 
the  time.  He  had  been  at  the  Pond  House, 
and  had  only  that  morning  returned  to  the  city 
that  he  might  see  every  thing  right.  Every- 


thing was  right,  and  he  was  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world.  I  was  to  be  his  groomsman— 
that  was  long  ago  understood— and  we  talked 
of  some  necessary  matters  connected  with  the 
coming  ceremony.  There  was  one  thing  I 
wished  very  much  to  know,  but  as  the  informa- 
tion was  not  volunteered,  I  could  not  ask  it.  I 
wanted  to  know  how  Elliott  had  surmounted  the 
difficulty,  how  he  had  obtained  the  money  nec- 
essary to  the  end  he  had  just  announced.  I  left 
awkward  gaps  in  our  conversation  just  at  the 
point  when  I  felt  that  he  would  know  I  expect- 
ed this  communication,  but  it  had  no  effect.  I 
hinted,  without  any  effect,  and  finally  I  came 
more  to  the  point  by  saying : 

"  I  am  glad,  Elliott,  that  you  have  succeeded 
in  getting  the  necessary  money.  You  did  not 
say  that  you  had  any  hope  whatever  when  I  saw 
you  last." 

"  No !  I — you  see — well,  it  was  unexpected, 
accidental  I  may  say.  But  come,  you  must 
dine  with  me  and  I  will  tell  you." 

I  consented  to  dine  with  him  on  one  condi- 
tion— I  was  on  my  way  home.  If  he  would  go 
there  with  me,  that  I  might  leave  word  where  I 
could  be  found  through  the  evening,  as  I  ex- 
pected a  person  to  call  upon  me  whom  I  wished 
to  see  on  business.  If  he  came  I  wanted  him 
sent  wherever  we  went.  This  was  arranged, 
and  we  proceeded  to  dinner  at  a  neighboring 
hotel.  We  had  disposed  of  the  dinner  and  were 
sitting  over  our  wine,  but  still  there  seemed  a 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  Elliott  to  lead  the 
conversation  to  the  point  where  my  mind  con- 
tinually wandered.  I  came  at  last  boldly  to  it, 
though  speaking  as  though  it  had  only  accident- 
ally occurred  in  that  direction.    I  said  : 

"By-the-by  you  said  you  would  tell  me  how 
you  became  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  your  hopes 
unexpectedly." 

"Ah!  yes,"  he  answered,  very  quickly,  "I 
must  tell  you  :  but  it  is  a  secret,  remember.  It 
must  go  no  farther  than  yourself.  Nobody 
knows  it,  not  even  Florence.  It  was  a  very  un- 
businesslike thing,  but  very  fortunate.  I  hope 
it  will  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  firm.  I  bought 
a  lottery-ticket  and  it  drew  a  prize  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars." 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  in  which 
Elliott  said  this  that  sent  a  sickening  tremor 
through  me.  He  did  not  raise  his  eyes  to  mine  ; 
and  I  knew  instantly  that  if  he  had  spoken  the 
truth,  and  I  had  never  before  doubted  him,  there 
must  be  something  more  which  he  had  not  told. 
I  sat  still,  looking  down  into  my  glass.  I  was 
afraid  to  lift  my  eyes  lest  I  might  catch  his  and 
find  there  his  falsehood,  if  it  was  one,  or  betray 
my  doubt  if  he  had  told  the  truth. 

There  came  a  tap  to  the  door,  and  the  head 
of  a  waiter  immediately  following,  announced 
that  a  person  wanted  to  see  the  gentlemen  that 
were  dining  in  No.  17.  It  was  for  me,  I  said ; 
show  him  in.  Instead  of  the  one  I  had  ex- 
pected to  see,  and  for  whom  I  had  left  word  at 
home,  I  was  astounded  to  see  the  stranger  that 
I  remembered  from  the  morning  of  the  robbery, 
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who  was  with  Mr.  Aycrigg  at  the  time  I  entered 
the  office.  He  was  close  following  the  waiter, 
and  came  into  the  room  almost  upon  my  words. 
I  sprang  to  my  feet  in  astonishment.  Elliott 
did  the  same.  The  stranger  paid  no  attention 
to  us,  but  closed  the  door  the  waiter  had  swung 
wide  to  admit  him,  and  then  he  turned  the  key. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  I  faltered. 
The  courage  had  left  me  the  moment  I  met  his 
face. 

"Nothing  to  you,  Sir,"  he  said,  "but  to  this 
gentleman  much.  I  have  a  warrant  for  you, 
Mr.  Elliott.  I  hope  you  will  behave  like  a  gen- 
tleman now,  and  not  make  any  fuss." 

"A  warrant  for  me!"  said  Elliott,  in  a  low, 
astonished  tone. 

"  Come,  now,  that's  right ;  you  see  the  thing's 
all  out,  and  it  won't  do  any  good  making  any 
row." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'all  out?'  Why  in 
the  name  of  Heaven  don't  you  explain  ?"  I  said, 
in  rather  a  loud  tone. 

"Well,  well!  keep  quiet  now,  and  I'll  tell 
you.  Mr.  Elliott  knows  all  about  it.  The 
amount  of  it  is  that  the  money  Mr.  Elliott  has 
been  paying  out  has  been  traced,  and  the  thing's 
all  up.    Mr.  Elliott  knows  what  I  mean." 

I  was  chilled  until  my  teeth  chattered  as  I 
looked  at  Elliott ;  but  I  saw  nothing  in  his  face 
like  guilt.  I  turned  back  to  the  man,  and  said, 
chokingly,  "Go  on  !" 

"Well,  if  you  must  have  it,  the  money  that 
Mr.  Elliott  has  been  paying  out  is  part  of  the 
stolen  money  —  part  of  them  $12,000.  Now 
you've  got  it  all.  I'm  sorry,  but  it's  so ;  and 
therefore,  d'ye  see,  it's  no  use  making  any  fuss. 
I've  earned  what  I'll  get  in  the  matter  mighty 
hard,  for  I've  followed  up  this  thing  night  and 
day.  And  my  advice  is  to  this  young  man  to 
give  up  the  rest  of  the  money,  and  make  the 
best  terms  he  can,  or  he's  a  goner." 

I  looked  now  at  Elliott.  He  was  pale — very 
pale — but  there  was  a  proud  sneer  upon  his  face, 
and  he  was  perfectly  self-possessed.  He  Avas 
looking  at  me,  but  he  spoke  to  the  man. 

"Do  your  duty,  Sir,  and  arrest  me.  I  am 
guiltless  of  this  charge,  and  can  immediately 
show  it.  I  obtained  the  money  honestly  which 
I  have  paid  away,  and  have  ample  proof  to  that 
effect." 

I  drew  one  long  sobbing  sigh,  and  the  weight 
that  had  fallen  upon  me  as  a  million  of  tons  was 
raised.    I  believed  what  Elliott  had  spoken. 

I  did  not  ask  any  explanation  then.  I  felt 
sure  that  it  would  come.  The  man  sat  down 
quietly  and  took  wine  by  himself,  while  Elliott 
discharged  the  bill  and  prepared  to  go.  As  a 
matter  of  course  I  accompanied  him  to  the  mag- 
istrate. There  we  had  the  explanation  that  the 
arrest  was  altogether  accidental ;  though  the 
warrant  had  been  issued  that  afternoon,  it  was 
not  intended  to  serve  it  until  the  next  day.  The 
officer  expected  to  arrest  Elliott  at  the  Pond 
House,  and  Mf.  Aycrigg,  not  knowing  the  loca- 
tion, had  sent  him  to  me  for  information.  The 
man  had  called  at  my  house,  and  there  received 


the  intelligence  that  Elliott  was  at  that  moment 
dining  with  me  at  a  certain  hotel.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  unexpected  arrest  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  the  examination  was  necessarily 
postponed  until  the  following  day.  This  was 
equally  with  Elliott's  consent,  and  the  next 
morning  accordingly  was  set,  Elliott  declaring 
to  me,  as  he  did  to  the  magistrate,  that  a  few 
minutes,  when  all  were  present,  would  explain 
the  matter.  I  obtained,  as  a  favor,  the  privilege 
of  his  remaining  in  the  custody  of  the  officer  in- 
stead of  being  committed  to  confinement,  and  so 
I  left  him.  That  night,  as  I  sat  looking  into  the 
fire  and  wishing  for  the  morning,  I  thought  over 
every  possibility  that  could  lead  to  such  an  end 
as  the  possession  by  Elliott  of  any  portion  of  the 
stolen  money  without  compassing  his  guilt.  I 
pondered  it  over.  I  burned  with  the  fever  of 
my  brain,  and  still  I  was  obliged  to  confess  to 
myself  that  in  the  balance  against  Elliott  I  had 
nothing  to  put  but  his  word  and  his  past;  I  had 
known  him  only  a  little  over  a  year,  but  my  at- 
tachment was  equal  to  brotherhood,  and  I  could 
only  view  the  fact  of  his  guilt  being  made  ap- 
parent as  a  most  deadly  blow  struck  at  myself. 
I  cherished  a  hope  against  hope  that  the  morn- 
ing would  show  him  a  true  man,  and  that  Flor- 
ence, that  darling  girl,  whom  I  loved  as  a  sister, 
and  came  so  very  near  loving  as  something  more, 
would  never  hear  of  this  night's  work. 

And  the  morning  came.  I  had  not  seen  Mr. 
Aycrigg  since  the  arrest.  I  could  not ;  there 
was  no  time  until  we  met  at  the  magistrate's 
office.  I  looked  anxiously  in  his  face  when  he 
entered,  as  though  I  could  see  there  some  por- 
tion of  the  coming  story.  All  I  could  detect  was 
a  quivering  attempt  at  sternness,  and  a  restless 
desire  to  avoid  looking  at  Elliott.  Mr.  Bennett 
and  Palmer  were  present,  the  last  with  the  same 
flush,  so  unusual  to  him,  that  he  wore  on  the 
morning  when  he  announced  the  robbery  to  me. 
He  had  only  known  of  Elliott's  arrest,  he  told 
me,  an  hour  before,  when  Mr.  Bennett  had  re- 
quested his  attendance  at  the  magistrate's.  They 
were  taking  evidence.  Mr.  Bennett  testified  to 
the  amount  of  money  and  its  denomination.  The 
only  portion  of  it  that  could  be  identified  was  a 
bill  of  one  thousand  dollars  upon  a  New  Orleans 
bank ;  this  being  a  new  currency,  it  had  been 
particularly  noticed,  both  by  himself  and  Mr. 
Aycrigg.  After  the  robbery  it  was  concluded  to 
say  nothing  about  this  note,  as  by  that  means 
the  robbery  might  possibly  be  detected.  This 
proved  successful.  The  bankers  of  the  city  hav- 
ing received  through  the  police  a  description  of 
the  note,  it  was  stopped  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  large  dealers  in  furniture.  This  man  being 
called,  testified  that  he  received  the  note  from 
Mr.  Elliott  in  payment  for  articles  bought ;  that 
Mr.  Elliott  explained  the  possession  by  saying 
that  he  had  received  the  note  by  remittance  from 
New  Orleans,  in  payment  of  an  old  debt.  I 
looked  at  Elliott  as  the  man  said  this,  and  the 
hope  fled  out  of  my  heart.  The  calm  self-pos- 
session that  had  upheld  him  through  all,  up  to 
this  point,  was  wavering.    He  looked  from  Mr, 
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Bennett  to  myself,  and  the  blood  mounted  to  his 
face,  until  it  became  purple.  There  was  nothing 
farther  in  evidence  against  him ;  nothing  was 
needed.  The  magistrate  was  leaning  over  his 
desk,  writing  upon  a  printed  form.  I  knew  it 
was  a  commitment,  and  my  very  heart  sank. 
Had  the  prisoner  any  thing  to  say,  the  magis- 
trate asked. 

Yes,  he  had  only  the  simple  truth  to  relate, 
which  he  would  now  do,  although  he  had  not 
told  it  before,  for  reasons  which  he  would  give. 
He  had  told  the  furniture  dealer  what  he  had 
testified  to  relative  to  his  possession  of  the  note. 
He  had  also  told  Mr.  Bennett,  at  the  time  of 
asking  for  leave  of  absence  for  a  week,  that  he 
had  received  some  money  from  a  relative  in  set- 
tlement of  future  claims.  He  also  confessed 
that  he  had  told  me  what  was  untrue  when  he 
had  ascribed  the  possession  of  the  money  to  a 
prize  in  the  lottery.  This,  though  he  did  not 
justify  himself  in  the  deceit,  was  done  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Palmer. 

"Mr.  Palmer!"  said  several  voices  in  an  in- 
stant. 

Yes,  Mr.  Palmer,  who  had  acted  so  nobly, 
so  generously  with  him.  When  Palmer  knew 
that  he  labored  under  difficulties  that  would 
possibly  drive  him  into  a  premature  marriage 
against  the  commands  of  Florence's  mother  he 
had  offered  his  aid.  Mr.  Palmer  had  not  the 
amount  which  Elliott  wanted  in  cash.  His 
savings  had  been  invested  in  various  ways,  but 
he  offered  to  Elliott  a  draft  which  he  held,  as  a 
boon,  leaving  him  to  obtain  the  money  for  it, 
or  use  it  in  exchange,  only  taking  his,  Elliott's, 
acknowledgment  for  the  amount,  one  thousand 
dollars,  payable  in  twelve  months. 

At  this  juncture  Elliott  turned  to  Palmer  as 
though  for  support  of  his  relation.  Palmer 
bowed  his  head,  and  said  it  was  correct.  Elli- 
ott went  on.  Mr.  Palmer  made  a  request — a 
request  which  amounted  in  Elliott's  heart  to  a 
sacred  thing,  that  he  would  keep  secret  the  real 
manner  of  his  obtaining  this  aid,  and  ascribe  it 
to  other  sources  if  he  was  questioned.  Palmer 
again  bowed  in  acknowledgment,  and  Elliott 
proceeded. 

He  had  offered  this  draft  to  the  person  he  was 
then  in  treaty  with  for  goods — it  was  refused, 
and  the  transaction  was  broken  off.  He  had 
mentioned  this  to  Palmer,  who  had  given  him 
the  address  of  two  persons  who  could  possibly 
aid  him.  One  of  these,  a  broker,  named  Con- 
nington. had  bought  the  draft,  giving  him  the 
full  sum  named  upon  its  face,  though  it  had  five  j 
months  to  run  before  maturity,  on  condition  of 
his  taking  this  New  Orleans  note,  which  was  at 
five  per  cent,  discount.  This  was  his  entire 
story,  and  would  be  found  true  on  inquiry. 

Oh,  great  Heavens  !  how  the  light  broke  upon 
me  !  It  was  all  clear  enough  now  ;  and  I  stood 
there  and  wondered  why  those  who  heard  him 
did  not  break  forth  in  one  voice  of  acquittal  for 
the  innocent  and  condemnation  for  the  guilty. 
I  wondered  why  the  magistrate  should  wish  to 
go  through  any  further  action  in  the  case,  and 


why  he  did  not  immediately  order  Elliott  to  be 
set  at  liberty.  All  this  ran  swiftly  through  my 
brain  as  I  heard  him  order  the  officer  to  go  in 
search  of  this  Connington  and  bring  him  there 
— the  case  would  wait  his  return. 

It  seemed  hours  to  me  instead  of  minutes 
until  the  officer  returned  with  Connington.  He 
was  a  tall,  stately  man  in  black,  smooth-faced, 
and  wearing  an  unimpeachable  white  cravat. 
He  came  in  with  confidence,  looking  around  the 
room  with  a  bland  smile,  as  though  searching 
for  some  familiar  face.  He  was  sworn.  Did 
he  know  the  prisoner  ?  Yes.  Would  he  relate 
in  what  way  that  knowledge  tended  ?  Certain- 
ly !  Mr.  Elliott  had  called  on  him  about  a 
week  before,  and  deposited  in  his  hands  a  draft 
for  which  he  wished  to  enter  into  negotiation. 
He,  Connington,  had  taken  the  draft,  but  had 
been  unable  so  far  to  find  a  purchaser.  Elliott, 
who  had  been  sitting,  sprang  to  his  feet.  His 
face  was  ghastly.  His  hands  were  clenched. 
The  light  had  broken  upon  him.  The  magis- 
trate pushed  up  his  glasses  and  looked  at  Con- 
nington. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  asked,  "  that  you 
did  not  buy  that  draft  of  the  prisoner  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  did  not;"  and  the  broker  delib- 
erately drew  forth  a  wallet  from  his  pocket,  un- 
did the  strap,  and  laid  the  draft  upon  the  mag- 
istrate's desk.  The  magistrate  took  up  the  draft 
and  examined  it. 

"  Who  does  this  draft  belong  to  ?"  he  asked 
of  Connington. 

"  To  the  prisoner,  as  far  as  I  know,"  was  the 
answer. 

The  magistrate  held  the  bank-note  up  to  the 
view  of  Connington,  and  asked, 

"  Mr.  Connington,  have  you  ever  seen  this 
note  before  ?" 

The  broker  took  the  note,  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then  handing  it  back,  answered, 

"No,  Sir." 

Elliott,  who  had  remained  standing,  sprang 
violently  toward  the  broker,  and,  catching  him 
by  the  throat,  screamed, 

"Liar!" 

In  a  moment  the  room  was  in  confusion,  and 
Connington  was  dragged  out  of  Elliott's  hand?, 
the  magistrate  was  down  again  at  his  desk. 
A  paper  was  handed  to  the  officer,  and  Elliott 
was  committed  in  full  upon  the  charge. 

When  I  went  out  from  that  room  I  felt  that 
I  could  spring  upon  those  two,  Palmer  and  Con- 
nington, and  tear  the  truth  out  of  their  hearts. 
I  loathed  to  go  back  to  the  office  where  I  should 
be  obliged  to  meet  Palmer,  perhaps  to  speak  to 
him,  and  yet  I  knew  that  any  open  accusation 
of  him  would  only  ruin  all  chance  of  Elliott's 
escape.  I  must  be  secret  and  silent  for  his 
sake.  v  Florence  must  be  made  acquainted  with 
all,  and  who  so  fit  to  break  the  truth  to  her  as 
I  ?  She  must  not  only  know  the  case  as  stated 
against  Elliott,  but  she  must  know  my  theory 
of  it.  I  went  to  the  office,  saw  Mr.  Aycrigg, 
and  obtained  from  him  permission  for  a  week's 
holiday.    I  wanted  that  time,  I  said  to  myself, 
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that  I  might  think  of  some  plan  for  Elliott's 
aid.  I  then  went  to  visit  him  in  prison.  We 
exchanged  our  thoughts,  and  cheered  each  oth- 
er with  hope ;  and  then  I  went  away,  bearing 
his  messages  and  his  protestations  to  the  Pond 
House. 

Florence  Cazneau  was  a  woman,  every  inch 
of  her.  There  was  no  screaming,  no  fainting, 
no  nonsense  of  any  kind.  She  heard  all  my  re- 
cital with  a  flashing  eye  and  a  bloodless  lip, 
and  then  like  Demosthenes  she  declared  in  fa- 
vor of  action.  Ay !  but  how  ?  She  would  see 
this  man  Connington.  To  what  purpose?  I 
asked.  She  did  not  know.  At  all  events  she 
would  see  him  and  conclude  from  the  interview 
what  could  be  done.  Woman-like,  to  form  her 
opinion  from  physiognomy,  perhaps?  No!  To 
gratify  curiosity  ?  No!  Whatever  was  the  mo- 
tive I  was  not  to  know  it.  I  had  my  task  as- 
signed. I  must  see  this  man  Wood,  the  officer 
who  had  tracked  out  the  affair  so  far  and  ar- 
rested Elliott,  and  by  some  means  make  him 
serve  me  in  secretly  tracking  it  further.  The 
next  day  Elorence  Cazneau  and  myself  went  to- 
gether to  the  city.  She  upon  her  errand,  I  upon 
mine.  I  saw  Wood,  and  from  him  I  learned 
that  his  business  with  Mr.  Aycrigg  was  finished 
and  paid  for.  A  strong  emphasis  he  laid  on 
this  last  word.  Twenty  dollars  in  Mr.  Wood's 
hand  loosened  his  tongue,  and  made  all  things 
slide  easier.  He  informed  me  after  I  had  stated 
to  him  all  my  surmises,  all  my  suspicions,  and 
all  my  certainties  and  convictions,  that  the 
watchfulness  had  first  fallen  upon  Palmer,  this 
course  having  been  awakened  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Palmer  had,  in  communicating  to  me  the 
news  of  the  robbery,  stated  the  amount  of  mon- 
ey when  it  had  not  been  told  him  at  the  time  of 
the  first  alarm.  This  was  the  only  circumstance 
of  suspicion,  and  upon  a  question  casually  put 
to  him  by  Mr.  Bennett,  he  asserted  that  he  had 
overheard  it  stated  from  the  inner  office. 

Wood  took  the  matter  in  hand  with  some 
spirit,  under  a  promise  that  if  it  was  traced  out 
to  Elliott's  liberation  one  hundred  dollars  should 
be  his  fee.  That  no  circumstance  should  be 
lost,  I  obtained  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom 
Elliott  had  first  offered  the  draft.  As  it  was  a 
security  of  the  very  highest  class,  I  wondered 
that  any  one  should  refuse  it  when  offered  in 
trade.  I  called  first  upon  the  furniture  dealer. 
In  response  to  my  question  he  showed  himself 
a  man  of  few  words.  He  opened  his  desk  and 
placed  in  my  hands  a  note  without  signature  or 
date,  cautioning  him  against  receiving  such  a 
draft,  which  would  be  offered  him,  as  it  would 
lead  to  trouble,  and  he  would  eventually  be  the 
loser.  This  note  I  obtained.  The  next  person 
I  called  on  was  the  other  broker  to  whom  Palmer 
had  sent  Elliott.  He  was  more  wary,  and  more 
wordy,  but  upon  partial  explanation,  a  reference 
to  the  house  of  Aycrigg  and  Co.  in  case,  as  he 
expressed  it,  of  any  future  trouble,  he  showed 
me  a  similar  note  to  the  first,  and  confessed  that 
but  for  that  note  he  would  have  bought  the  draft 
at  a  low  rate  of  discount.    He  promised  to  pro- 
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duce  the  note  when  wanted.  So  far  so  good. 
We  had  here  evidence  to  show  that  notwith- 
standing Palmer's  ingenuity  in  giving  the  names 
of  two  brokers,  the  intention  was  to  drive  him 
to  Connington  finally.  The  name  of  the  dealer 
to  whom  Elliott  first  offered  it  was  known  to 
him  through  Elliott's  own  admission.  The  ob- 
ject now  was  to  identify  the  writing.  It  was 
not  Palmer's — that  I  knew.  It  was  more  of  a 
woman's  hand.  I  did  not  think  it  Connington's, 
but  I  believed  the  letters  were  written  by  some 
one  through  his  instigation.  Florence  was  ap- 
pealed to.  She  had  visited  Connington,  to  whom 
she  was,  of  course,  entirely  unknown,  under  the 
pretense  of  negotiating  some  Government  securi- 
ties for  an  aunt  residing  at  a  distance.  She  had 
seen  his  handwriting,  and  declared  at  a  glance 
that  the  letter  was  not  his,  but  I  watched  the 
sparkle  of  her  eyes,  and  I  knew  that  Florence 
had  struck  something.    It  proved  so. 

This  visit  to  Connington  was  without  motive 
beyond  that  of  observation.  How  well  she  had 
observed  Florence  showed  by  declaring  that  let- 
ter to  have  been  WTitten  by  a  woman  in  Conning- 
ton's house,  perhaps  a  housekeeper — something 
more,  at  all  events,  than  a  servant.  She  flitted 
in  and  out  the  room  several  times  while  Flor- 
ence was  there,  as  though  anxious  to  hear  what- 
ever was  said,  and  stopping  occasionally  to  enter 
into  the  conversation,  at  which  Mr.  Connington 
would  fidget  uneasily,  but  made  no  remon- 
strance, as  though  afraid  of  the  woman.  By 
her  speech  she  was  German,  though  speaking 
good  English.  The  note,  on  examination, 
showed  that  it  was  written  from  dictation,  or 
copied  by  one  who  wrote  the  hand  peculiar  to 
the  Germans,  one  or  two  misspelled  words  sup- 
porting the  hypothesis. 

To  all  this  Mr.  Wood  was  called  in.  He 
listened  to  every  word  with  his  head  drawn  to 
one  side,  his  left  eye  buried  in  his  hat,  and  both 
hands  busily  engaged  in  nursing  his  foot,  which 
was  drawn  well  up  for  that  purpose.  When  Mr. 
Wood  heard  all  that  was  said,  he  deliberately 
folded  up  the  letter,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
laconically  jerking  out,  "That's  my  woman!" 
Mr.  Wood  marched  away.  Three  days  after  I 
was  at  the  Pond  House.  Florence  and  myself 
were  both  depressed,  but  each  trying  to  cheer 
the  other.  During  those  three  days  nothing 
new  had  transpired,  and  I  had  not  been  able  to 
find  Wood  any  where.  I  could  not  arrive  at 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  he  had  deserted 
the  cause,  seeing  little  chance  of  winning  the 
hundred  dollars.  It  was  drawing  toward  even- 
ing when  we  heard  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels, 
and  on  stepping  to  the  window  I  saw  Mr.  Wood 
jump  from  a  closed  vehicle  at  the  door.  There 
was  something  about  the  man's  face  that  said 
success.  I  almost  ran  into  the  hall  to  meet  him. 
Mr.  Wood  extended  a  finger  patronizingly  to 
me,  and  with  the  other  hand  knocked  his  hat 
slightly  forward. 

"  My  woman's  there  !"  he  said,  pointing  with 
his  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 

It  took  me  a  moment  to  gather  the  meaning. 
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I  then  knew  that  he  had  this  woman,  the  writer 
of  the  anonymous  notes,  in  the  carriage  outside. 
I  said  to  him,  "Bring  her  in."  Mr.  Wood  by 
this  time  had  forced  his  way  to  the  back-room, 
and  stood  beckoning  me  mysteriously.  I  went 
to  him.  He  drew  me  inside,  and  looking  warily 
round,  shut  and  locked  the  door  in  the  same 
way  he  had  done  at  the  hotel  on  the  night  of 
Elliott's  arrest 

"Now,  gov'nor,  honor  bright,  you  know! 
I've  done  the  right  thing  by  you,  and  I  guess, 
if  you're  a  gentleman,  you'll  do  the  same  by  me." 

He  stopped  here,  and  I  assured  him  I  would 
certainly. 

"Then,  d'ye  see,  I'm  going  to  get  all  this 
money  back,  and  get  your  friend  out  of  the 
scrape.  But  that  won't  benefit  me  much  unless 
you  act  on  the  square.  You  see,  the  house  of- 
fered a  thousand  dollars  reward  for  the  recovery 
of  this  money.'" 

"Which  will  be  entirely  yours,  besides  my 
hundred,"  I  answered,  knowing  this  was  what 
the  man  was  coming  to. 

"That's  enough  said  between  gentlemen." 
And  Mr.  Wood  thrust  both  hands  into  bis  pock- 
ets and  whistled  very  low.  I  opened  the  door, 
and  in  a  few  moments  Mr.  Wood  ushered  in  a 
rather  good-looking  woman,  with  a  sharp  gray 
eye,  whom  he  introduced  as  Mrs.  Reichart. 

I  shall  not  follow  Mrs.  Reichart  in  her  reveal- 
ing, nor  Mr.  Wood  in  his  rather  egotistical  ac- 
count of  how  he  won  the  lady's  confidence  in 
three  days  so  completely  as  to  succeed  in  bring- 
ing her  by  her  own  will  to  the  Pond  House. 
He  found  entry  to  Mr.  Connington's  on  pretense 
of  business,  at  a  time  when  he  knew  the  broker 
was  out ;  saw,  of  course,  his  fair  housekeeper ; 
won  her  car  by  a  sad  detail  of  the  loneliness  of 
his  state  of  widowerhood  ;  called  a  second  and  a 
third  time — each  time  missing  the  broker,  but 
finding  Mrs.  Reichart;  each  time  winning  farther 
and  farther  upon  her  confidence;  until  now,  as 
Mr.  Wood  blushingly  informed  me,  they  were 
on  their  way  to  be  married,  having  left  the  house 
of  Mr.  Connington  at  two  o'clock  that  day  for 
that  purpose.  Since  that  hour  Mr.  Wood  had 
been  riding  about  the  country  with  the  fair 
widow,  convincing  her  that  it  would  be  better 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  share  the  re- 
ward, than  to  join  her  master  in  the  county  jail, 
where  he  would  certainly  be  before  night.  If 
she  lost  the  husband  she  expected  on  starting 
from  home,  she  would  be  a  clear  gainer  of  five 
hundred  dollars.  On  sober  second  thought  the 
widow  thought  so  too;  and  within  a  short  time 
after  her  debut  at  Pond  House  a  statement  was 
drawn  up,  and  signed  by  her,  which  in  after- 
time  she  verified  on  oath.  In  this  confession 
she  owned  to  being  the  writer  of  the  two  anony- 
mous letters,  which  were  written  from  Conning- 
ton's dictation.  That  she  had  been  a  listener 
at  various  interviews  between  her  master  and 
Palmer,  at  which  this  matter  was  discussed. 
That  she  had  seen  the  bill  paid  to  Elliott,  in 
the  same  manner,  by  overlooking  them  from  a 
closet  communicating  with  an  adjoining  room. 


That  the  balance  of  the  stolen  money,  she  be- 
lieved, was  in  Palmer's  possession,  but  that 
Connington  knew  where  it  was,  as  there  had 
been  several  quarrels  regarding  its  division. 
There  was  some  little  other  information  volun- 
teered by  Mrs.  Reichart,  one  item  of  which  was 
that  Connington  had  promised  for  along  time  to 
make  her  Mrs.  C,  until  she  had,  in  the  blind- 
ness of  love,  given  into  his  keeping  some  three 
thousand  dollars,  the  savings  of  the  late  de- 
ceased Reichart,  after  which  he  refused  to  fulfill 
his  pledges.  It  was  therefore  a  heart  caught 
on  the  rebound  that  Mr.  Wood  had  fallen  in 
with,  wooed,  and  won  in  three  days. 

As  that  detective  gentleman  elegantly  ex- 
pressed it,  "the  jig  was  up."  Mrs.  Reichart 
was  left  at  the  Pond  House  in  the  care  of  Flor- 
ence and  myself,  making  herself  pretty  com- 
fortable, and  entertaining  us  with  many  piquant 
anecdotes  of  the  past  villainies  of  Connington, 
while  Mr.  Wood  drove  back  to  the  city  to 
achieve  the  arrest  of  that  individual  and  Palm- 
er. We  expected  to  hear  from  him  again 
that  night,  as  the  Pond  House  was  only  an 
hour's  ride.  It  was  getting  late,  nearly  mid- 
night ;  Mrs.  Reichart  had  retired ;  the  fire  was 
burning  low;  while  on  the  rug,  between  Florence 
and  I,  lay  a  bound  that  had  been  presented  to 
Madame  Cazncau  by  Palmer.  Florence  bad  not 
spoken  for  some  minutes,  and  every  thing  was 
very  still.  Suddenly  the  dog  started  to  his  feet, 
raised  his  head,  with  the  nose  extended  toward 
the  ceiling,  and  sent  forth  a  half  scream,  half 
bark,  that  sent  a  shudder  through  my  veins. 
!  Without  ceasing  the  sound,  the  dog  sprung  to 
the  door  and  pawed  violently.  I  opened  it, 
and  as  quickly  he  dashed  at  the  hall  door  lead- 
ing on  to  the  piazza.  I  should  not  have  opened 
this,  but  that  Terry,  hearing  the  cry  of  the  dog 
from  the  back-room  where  he  was  sitting,  con- 
sidering it  a  duty  to  remain  Dp  the  last  in  the 
house,  and  knowing  that  something  more  than 
ordinary  was  in  progress,  came  into  the  hall  at 
that  moment.  I  threw  open  the  door  and  the 
dog  rushed  away  over  the  lawn  with  a  moaning 
bark.  I  followed,  with  Terry  close  upon  my 
track.  The  hound  came  to  a  stand  at  the  edge 
of  the  pond,  close  by  the  spot  where  we  had 
fished  upon  that  memorable  day  when  we  had 
first  seen  Florence  Cazncau.  Something  there 
was  floating  out  from  shore,  about  a  hundred 
feet  away,  and  propelled  by  the  wind,  for  it  was 
blowing  almost  a  hurricane  that  dull  September 
night  There  was  considerable  delay  in  getting 
the  boat ;  she  lay  the  other  side  of  the  pond. 
In  time  we  raised  this  floating  object  into  the 
boat.  It  was  a  man ;  more  than  this  we  could 
not  tell  for  the  darkness,  but  between  us  we 
brought  him  to  the  house. 

Oh,  my  God !  when  the  light  fell  upon  his 
face  it  was  Jared  Palmer.  Dead  !  Drowned 
upon  the  very  spot  where  he  had  first  seen  her, 
to  gain  whom  he  had  so  sinned  and  suffered. 

Within  the  hour  Wood's  carriage  rolled  up  to 
the  door,  and  the  officer,  with  a  face  signifying 
his  want  of  success,  entered  the  house.  His 
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story  was  soon  told.  He  had  arrested  Con- 
nington  and  had  him  safely.  Palmer  had  by 
some  means  escaped,  having  taken  alarm,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  the  money  with  him. 
Elliott  would  be  released  the  next  day  ,  as  soon 
as  the  District  Attorney  could  go  through  the 
form  of  entering  a  nolle  jn-osequi.  I  took  the 
officer  by  the  arm  and  led  him  into  the  next 
room,  face  to  face  with  the  man  for  whom  he 
held  an  unserved  warrant.  For  a  moment  he 
was  startled,  and  then  running  his  hands  rapidly 
over  the  dripping  body,  he  whispered.  "It's 
here,  all  right !" 

Yes,  it  was  there,  every  cent  of  the  stolen 
money,  less  the  bill  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
There  was  more  there,  too,  for  Palmer  had  been 
careful,  very  careful  of  money. 

How  it  was  that  Palmer  had,  as  the  first  step 
in  his  flight,  come  to  the  Pond  House,  will  only 
be  explained  at  that  time  when  all  things  are 
brought  to  light.  There  were  many  theories, 
mine  is  too  terrible  to  tell. 

Elliott  next  day  was  released,  and  again  took 
his  position  at  the  desk  of  Aycrigg  and  Co.,  the 
old  gentleman,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Bennett, 
giving  way  to  some  eccentric  but  not  less  real 
modes  of  showing  their  satisfaction. 
.  Mr.  Wood  got  the  thousand  dollars,  which, 
like  a  man  of  honor,  he  shared  with  the  fair 
widow,  who  to  the  day  of  her  death  remained 
still  a  widow. 

Connington  did  the  State  seven  years  service, 
after  which  he  disappeared  to  parts  unknown. 

And  Kere  am  I,  a  bachelor,  forty  years  after, 
writing  this  history  from  a  room  in  the  Pond 
House,  where  I  am  on  one  of  my  numerous 
visits  to  my  very  dear  old  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  Elliott,  ne'e  Florence  Cazneau.  Strange, 
is  it  not  ? 


MILFORT. 

IT  is  often  remarked  that  America,  owing  to 
its  comparatively  recent  discovery  and  settle- 
ment, is  wanting  in  the  romance  and  poetry  with 
which  the  history  of  the  Old  World  is  rilled.  We 
are  too  modern,  too  fresh  in  our  existence,  to 
present  any  thing  but  the  common  everyday 
facts  of  life,  forgetting  that  it  is  not  the  age  but 
the  character  of  events  that  gives  them  their  po- 
etry. It  is  true  that  a  certain  interest  attaches 
to  scenes  that  occurred  five  or  six  thousand 
years  ago,  in  an  entirely  different  state  of  soci- 
ety from  what  we  ever  witnessed ;  but  the  ro- 
mance and  poetry  of  a  people  belong  chiefly  to 
their  early  history,  whether  that  history  com- 
menced a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Then  the  individual  is  not  merged  in  the  mass ; 
and  hence  we  find  those  strange  personal  ad- 
ventures and  hazardous  experiments  which  de- 
velop so  marvelously  all  that  is  heroic  and  dar- 
ing in  man.  Instead  of  being  deficient  in  the 
romance  of  history,  America  is  peculiarly  full 
of  it.  The  discovery  of  a  new  world  and  a  new 
*  race  of  men  appealed  to  the  imagination  as  it 
never  had  been  appealed  to  before,  and  made 


the  realization  of  those  things  which  for  ages 
had  been  only  dreams  appear  easy  and  natural. 

America,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  was  written  all  over  with  JEneids  and 
Iliads  long  before  the  time  of  the  Heroic  Period 
of  the  great  war  for  the  Union.  True,  many 
of  those  have  passed  away  with  the  wilderness 
which  witnessed  their  origin,  progress,  and  end  ; 
yet  a  vast  number  are  still  preserved  amidst  the 
legends  and  chronicles  of  the  Old  World — in 
France,  England,  Spain — especially  in  the  latter. 
The  investigations  hitherto  made  amidst  these 
musty  records  have  been  to  bring  to  light  facts 
bearing  on  our  national  history,  and  not  on  iso- 
lated expeditions  or  personal  adventures.  There 
is  a  vast  field  here  yet  unexplored. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  I  give  the  following 
narrative,  as  written  by  himself,*  of  the  adven- 
tures and  career  of  Milfort,  a  Frenchman  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1795.  He  found  his 
way  unaided  and  alone  to  the  Creek  Indians ; 
became  for  twenty  years  their  head  chief,  con- 
trolled their  action  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  conceived  and  carried  out  the  plan  of 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France  ;  was  chief 
actor  in  many  of  the  wars  on  our  Southern  bor- 
ders, and  came  very  near  changing  materially 
the  current  of  our  national  history. 

In  1775,  impelled  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  he 
says,  he  went  to  Dunkirk,  in  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  traveling  in  countries  not  generally 
known,  indifferent  as  to  what  particular  region 
it  might  carry  him.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
explore  some  of  the  northern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  finding  a  vessel  loaded  for  Norway, 
he  embarked  on  board  of  her  in  January,  and 
eventually  landed  in  Berg.  In  walking  along 
the  wharves  of  this  place  he  came  across  a  ship 
bound  for  the  United  States,  and  immediately 
took  passage  in  her,  and  the  next  April  landed 
in  New  London,  Connecticut. 

The  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  New  World 
presented  little  attractions  for  him,  and  he  passed 
rapidly  through  Norwich,  Newport,  Providence, 
and  Boston  to  New  York.  Thence  he  turned 
southward  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  pass- 
ing through  Virginia  and  theCarolinas  to  Savan- 
nah in  Georgia.  The  whole  country  was  alive 
with  the  stir  of  arms.  The  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  had  set  the  nation  in  a  blaze  ;  but  that  great 
struggle,  which  was  yet  to  draw  his  own  nation 
into  it,  and  found  a  new  empire,  did  not  attract 
a  passing  notice  from  him.  Why  the  sights  and 
sounds  usually  so  exciting  to  a  soldier  made  no 
impression  on  him  he  does  not  inform  us — he 
only  hints  that  he  was  seeking  after  something 


*  Memoires^ou  Couj>  d'QJil  reqiide  siir  mcs  Voyage  dans 
la  Louisiane,  et  mo?i  Sejonr  dans  la  nation  Creche.  Paris, 
1802.  According  to  the  Biographie  Universelle,  tome 
xviii.,  288,  his  real  name  was  Le  Clerc,  and  he  was  born 
'Howard  the  middle  of  the  last  century  at  Tirles-Moutiers, 
a  village  near  Mezieres.  His  early  education  was  defective, 
and  we  do  not  know  the  real  cause  of  the  adventurous  life 
which  he  embraced,  lie  afterward  pretended  that,  hav- 
ing had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  person  employed  in  the 
royal  palace,  he  took  refuge  in  the  United  States,  whence 
he  passed  to  the  Creek  Indians." 
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strange  and  new ;  and  so,  leaving  Savannah,  he 
proceeded  np  the  river  to  the  then  little  village 
of  Augusta,  and  after  a  short  stop  passed  on  to 
Orangeburg,  on  the  borders  of  South  Carolina. 

Still  seeking  a  ruder  state  of  society,  he  struck 
west  to  Tougalon,  where  he  met  the  first  object 
that  seemed  to  awaken  his  dormant  interest.  He 
found  himself,  to  his  astonishment,  m  the  midst 
of  a  Trench  vineyard — just  such  a  one  as  he  had 
a  thousand  times  seen  in  his  native  land.  On 
seeking  the  owner  of  this  "  espe'ee  de  France"  in 
the  heart  of  the  American  wilderness  he  passed 
an  old  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  a  Bordelais,  who, 
sick  of  the  misfortunes  and  troubles  of  France, 
had  emigrated,  first  to  the  West  Indies  with  his 
family,  and  thence  to  this  remote  region,  where 
he  had  commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
after  the  manner  of  his  native  province.  This 
little  episode  in  his  wanderings  he  dismisses  with 
the  remark  that  the  wine  manufactured  by  the 
Chevalier  was  very  poor — equal  only  to  the  most 
inferior  found  in  Bordeaux. 

He  circulated  along  the  frontier  for  some  time, 
attracted  by  the  half  savage  life  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  at  last  came  across  a  set  of  men  en- 
tirely new  to  him,  and  known  in  that  region  as 
li  crackers,"  or  "gougers."  Noticing  a  gn  at 
many  of  them  to  be  blind  of  one  eye,  he  ashed 
the  reason  of  it,  when  he  was  told  that  it  resulted 
from  their  peculiar  mode  of  fighting.  The  men 
were  very  much  given  to  whisky-drinking,  which 
made  them  quarrelsome.  Hence  personal  en- 
counters were  of  constant  occurrence  among 
them.  These  were  settled  after  an  artistic  fash- 
ion of  their  own — by  "regular  mills,"  as  the 
■porting  gentry  of  the  present  day  would  term 
them.  A  place  and  day  being  appointed  for  the 
light,  a  company  assembled,  and,  forming  a  cir- 
cle, placed  the  lighters  within  the  ring.  These 
men,  he  said,  were  armed  with  l<  n_:  finger-nails, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  grow  uncut  from  in- 
fancy, and  hardened  by  being  colored  from  time 
to  time  with  fat,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  bent. 
They  thus  became  almost  as  tough  as  the  claws 
of  a  tiger.  The  only  artificial  weapon  they  used 
was  a  long  pointed  piece  of  rough  in»n.  Thus 
equipped  they  presented  themselves  for  the  com- 
bat. The  oldest  man  in  the  crowd  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  the  fight  to  begin,  and  acted  as  umpire. 
At  the  sign  agreed  on  the  antagonists  pitched 
into  each  other,  and  using  teeth,  nails,  and  iron 
spike,  lit,  clawed,  and  gouged  with  savage  fe- 
rocity. When  one  was  overthrown  the  other 
jumped  upon  him  and  tore  and  gashed  him  till 
he  was  disabled,  and  then  with  a  dextrous 
movement  of  his  thumb  forced  the  eye  from  its 
socket.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  the  old  man 
gave  the  signal  for  the  combat  to  cease,  though 
often  not  quick  enough  to  prevent  the  other  eye 
from  sharing  the  fate  of  its  companion.  The 
victor  then  leaped  upon  a  stump  and  proclaimed 
his  prowess  in  true  backwoods  extravagance,  in- 
viting any  of  the  spectators  to  come  forward  if 
they  wanted  to  try  him,  defied  mankind  in  gerv- 
oral,  and  beings  from  the  other  world  to  boot. 
No  one  being  found  anxious  to  run  the  risk  of 


losing  an  eye,  he  was  proclaimed  victor.  The 
Frenchman  remarks  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
singular  method  of  settling  affairs  of  honor,  blind 
men  among  the  gougers  was  the  rule,  those  whole 
of  both  eyes  the  exception.  They  are  a  wicked, 
lazy  race,  he  says,  doing  little  except  to  plan! 
some  tobacco,  which  they  carry  to  the  maritime 
towns  and  exchange  for  whisky.  He  was  once 
invited  to  dine  with  a  company  of  these  half 
savage  Americans,  and  seems  to  experience  a 
decided  sensation  in  the  novel  entertainment. 
There  was  certainly  a  wide  margin  between  it 
and  a  dinner  at  a  Paris  restaurant. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  lawless 
character  and  brutal  ferocity  of  the  "  gougers" 
would  have  satisfied  the  Frenchman  with  the 
beauties  of  savage  life  without  his  seeking  more 
revolting  exhibitions  of  human  depravity.  But 
having  heard  that  somewhere  farther  in  the 
mysterious  interior  there  was  a  race  of  savages 
that  first  roasted  their  enemies  and  then  ate 
them,  he  determined  to  penetrate  into  their 
country.  He  had  heard  such  marvelous  stories 
of  their  manner  of  life  and  customs  that  he 
wished  to  sec  them  for  himself.  So  having 
learned  that  they  lived  somewhere  in  a  westerly 
direct  ion,  he  took  a  servant  and  spare  horse  for 
his  luggage  and  provisions,  and  with  no  guide 
but  a  compas-  boldly  plunged  into  the  Western 
wilderness.  But  the  second  day  the  servant, 
who  was  a  Spaniard,  became  frightened  at  the 
solemn  interminable  forest,  and  begged  pitcous- 
ly  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  back.  The 
chivalrous  Frenchman  consented,  and 'saw  him 
and  his  horse  disappear  among  the  trees  with 
the  most  exalted  composure,  and  then  turned 
to  pursue  his  strange,  solitary  expedition  alone. 
At  night  he  hitched  his  horses  to  the  trees  and 
lay  down  on  his  blanket  beside  them. 

Thus  he  kept  on,  day  after  day,  until  at  length 
he  reached  the  Ogccchcc  River,  which  he  was 
compelled  to  swim.  From  the  farther  banks  of 
the  stream  stretched  away  a  sandy  plain  cov- 
ered wttfa  pinc-tree<,  presenting  a  still  more 
sombre  and  dreary  aspect  than  the  forest  he  had 
hitherto  traversed.  The  yielding  soil  being  un- 
carpeted  with  leaves  gave  back  no  sound  to  the 
steady  tramp  of  his  steeds,  while  the  low  sigh- 
ing sound  in  the  dark  mass  of  evergreens  over- 
head added  still  deeper  mystery  to  the  scene. 
The  adventure  began  to  wear  a  black  appear- 
ance, and  the  va>t  solitude  pressed  heavily  on 
his  heart,  yet  he  would  not  turn  back.  He  had 
Started  for  the  strange  and  unknown,  and  neither 
visible  nor  invisible  dangers  should  daunt  him. 

He  thus  kept  resolutely  on  for  fifteen  days, 
now  fording  and  now  swimming  streams — now 
plunging  into  dark  ravines,  and  now  ascending 
high  ridges,  yet  ever  finding  the  same  monoto- 
nous untrodden  forest  around  him.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  discovered  that  his  provisions 
were  exhausted.  He  now  began  to  be  anxious, 
for  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  wood  in 
front,  while  he  did  not  know  how,  without  pro- 
visions, he  should  be  able  to  retrace  his  steps 
through  the  immense  forest  he  had  been  more 
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than  a  fortnight  in  traversing.  He  had  no  im- 
mediate fear  of  starvation,  for  he  saw  the  woods 
around  him  were  filled  with  nuts  and  berries ; 
still  he  could  not  but  feel  that  he  had  acted 
rashly  in  starting  on  an  expedition  without  any 
known  point  in  view,  and  without  any  knowl- 
edge whatever  of  the  country  through  which  he 
was  to  pass.  He  felt,  however,  that  he  had 
gone  too  far  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  that,  as  there 
must  be  soim  limit  to  the  wilderness,  his  safest 
course  was  to  go  on.  Besides,  the  hope  of  at 
last  coming  upon  something  strange  and  new, 
which  impels  all  explorers  forward,  prompted 
him  to  this  course.  He  therefore  plunged  deep- 
er and  deeper  into  the  wilderness,  subsisting 
as  he  best  could  on  the  fruit  which  the  forest 
yielded  him.  Every  morning  he  rose,  hoping 
soon  to  emerge  in  some  opening,  and  every 
night  he  lay  down,  wondering  where  this  vast 
solitude  would  end. 

This  one  solitary  Frenchman  traversing  the 
American  wilderness,  not  in  search  of  an  El  Do- 
rado or  fountain  of  life,  but  of  a  race  of  men 
who  roasted  and  ate  travelers  and  enemies  alike, 
presents  certainly  a  strange  spectacle.  He  had 
ample  time  for  reflection,  and  he  must  have  ' 
been  as  much  of  a  philosopher  as  a  dreamer  to 
have  retained  his  composure  and  hopeful  spirit 
amidst  such  circumstances.  His  thoughts  at 
night,  as  he  lay  down  beside  his  steeds  in  the 
forest,  and  his  anticipations  by  day  as  he  strode 
resolutely  on  through  the  endless  colonnade  of 
trees,  must  have  been  novel  and  peculiar,  and 
we  regret  that  he  did  not  intersperse  them  in  his 
narrative. 

The  forest  was  seamed  with  rivers  that  "  list- 
ened to  the  sound  of  their  own  dashings,"  whose 
origin  and  destination  were  alike  a  mystery. 
From  these  he  would  emerge  dripping  and 
weary,  still  steering  toward  the  setting  sun,  till 
at  length  he  reached  the  banks  of  what  he  after- 
ward ascertained  to  be  Flint  River. 

He  had  now  been  steadily  piercing  the  wil- 
derness for  a  whole  month,  and  for  the  last  two 
weeks  without  any  thing  to  eat  except  such  fruit 
as  he  could  gather  on  the  way.  "Weary  and 
dispirited,  he  halted  here  for  several  hours  to 
rest.  Then  gathering  a  few  berries  and  nuts, 
he  mounted  his  horse  and,  swimming  the  stream, 
pushed  on. 

After  going,  as  he  judged,  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  he  came  upon  a  beautiful 
fountain  leaping  and  sparkling  amidst  the  green 
foliage.  But  even  this  joyous  object,  bursting 
unexpectedly  on  him  in  the  midst  of  the  soli- 
tude, failed  to  waken  a  corresponding  emotion. 
His  low  diet  had  done  what  the  wilderness  could 
not — conquered  his  indomitable  spirits — and  he 
looked  moodily  on  the  frolicking  waters.  He 
was  sick — the  miserable  forage  to  which  he  had 
been  reduced  had  disordered  his  stomach,  and 
he  felt  that  he  must  have  something  more  nour- 
ishing to  eat  or  he  soon  would  be  unable  to 
march  at  all,  and  be  compelled  to  lie  down  and 
die  in  the  forest.  He  cast  about  him  on  every 
side  for  something  to  kill,  but  his  two  horses 


made  such  a  conspicuous  object  that  every  ani- 
mal fled  as  he  approached,  while  he  dared  not 
leave  them  to  hunt  lest  he  should  be  unable  to 
find  them  again,  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal 
danger  he  might  encounter  on  foot  and  alone  in 
the  forest.  Still  he  must  change  his  diet  or 
die.  His  situation  was  getting  desperate  ;  and 
after  pondering  on  it  a  while,  he  resolved  to  kill 
his  spare  horse  and  live  on  him  till  he  should 
recover  his  strength.  Having  come  to  this  de- 
termination he  unstrapped  his  luggage  and  threw 
it  away,  and  tying  the  animal  to  a  tree,  stepped 
back  a  short  distance,  and  cocking  his  gun  was 
about  to  raise  it  and  fire,  when  he  heard  a  slight 
noise  in  the  woods  behind  him.  Turning  quick- 
ly round  to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  saw  to  his 
surprise  a  group  of  four  Indians  and  a  negro 
gazing  intently  on  him.  Having  been  locked 
up  for  more  than  a  month  in  the  wilderness, 
this  first  sight  of  human  beings  so  overjoyed 
him  that  he  never  thought  of  danger,  and  in- 
stantly beckoned  them  with  the  most  friendly 
gestures  to  approach.  But  they,  pointing  to 
his  gun,  refused  to  stir.  He  then  threw  it  away, 
when  one  of  them,  an  old  venerable-looking  In- 
dian, and  apparently  the  father  of  the  others, 
approached,  and  addressed  him  in  the  Indian 
dialect.  Milfort,  of  course,  could  not  under- 
stand him,  but  in  reply  pronounced  on  a  ven- 
ture the  word  "  Franraise."  To  his  surprise 
and  joy  he  saw  that  it  was  not  an  unfamiliar 
word  to  the  savage,  for  he  instantly  advanced 
with  a  smiling  countenance  and  took  his  hand. 
He  had  a  French  medal  round  his  neck,  which 
Milfort  afterward  learned  had  been  given  to 
him  by  the  French  governor,  when  Louisiana 
was  under  the  dominion  of  France 

Milfort  did  not  know  what  the  savages  meant 
to  do  with  him  ;  but  thinking  there  could  scarce- 
ly be  a  worse  fate  than  to  be  left  to  starve  in  the 
wilderness,  he  asked  no  questions,  but  immedi- 
ately gave  himself  up  to  their  direction.  The 
old  man,  after  making  a  little  speech,  placed  the 
horses  and  equipage  in  charge  of  the  other  In- 
dians, when  they  all  started  off  in  a  western  direc- 
tion. After  going  a  little  distance,  the  young 
negro,  at  a  given  signal,  parted  from  them  like 
an  arrow  from  the  bow,  and  bounding  away  with 
astonishing  fieetness  disappeared  in  the  forest. 

The  old  Indian  then  by  gestures  inquired  of 
Milfort  what  he  was  about  to  do  with  his  gun 
when  they  came  upon  him.  He  in  reply  made 
him  understand  that,  being  in  a  starving  con- 
dition, he  was  about  to  kill  his  horse  for  food. 
The  Indian  then  pointed  to  the  sun,  and  made 
a  short  line  on  the  earth,  to  give  him  to  un- 
derstand that  by  the  time  the  sun  had  gone 
that  distance  they  would  be  at  his  home.  After 
about  an  hour's  march,  but  which  to  Milfort, 
exhausted  with  hunger,  seemed  an  age,  they  ar- 
rived at  the  Chattahochee  River,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  was  a  village  of  the  "Coctas." 
He  now  knew  why  the  negro  had  been  sent  on 
in  advance,  for  he  was  awaiting  their  arrival 
with  canoes  which  he  had  brought  over  from 
the  farther  side. 
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Crossing  the  river,  they  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  the  old  Indian,  who,  as  they  entered,  made  a 
sign  to  Milfort  to  be  seated,  and  presented  him 
with  a  pipe.  Although  smoking  was  not  ex- 
actly the  occupation  the  Frenchman  thought 
most  suitable  to  a  man  in  a  starving  condition, 
he  said  nothing,  but  took  the  pipe  with  a  gra- 
cious gesture,  and  soon  found  that  it  relieved 
very  much  the  gnawings  of  hunger.  After  he 
had  finished,  his  savage  host  presented  him  with 
a  slice  of  water-melon,  and  took  a  piece  him- 
self. Milfort  devoured  it  voraciously  and  looked 
up  for  more,  but  to  his  surprise  no  more  was  of- 
fered him.  He  could  not  understand  why  his 
raving  hunger  was  thus  taunted,  for  he  knew  he 
had  made  the  Indian  understand  his  starving 
condition,  and  he  seemed  to  be  friendly.  He 
had  not  much  time,  however,  for  reflection  on 
this  singular  conduct  of  his  host,  for  in  a  few 
moments  he  was  startled  by  the  loud  and  rapid 
beat  of  a  drum.  The  Indian,  observing  his  sur- 
prise, informed  him  by  signs  that  their  council 
was  about  to  assemble,  and  offered  to  conduct 
ltim  to  it.  Milfort  immediately  rose  to  follow 
him,  for,  unable  to  make  himself  understood,  he 
thought  it  best  to  humor  every  wish  of  his  host, 
though  he  could  not  but  think  that  the  savage 
was  singularly  polite  and  friendly  for  one  who 
roasted  and  ate  men. 

This  was  in  the  month  of  May,  177G,  for  Mil- 
fort had  been  more  than  a  month  in  crossing 
the  State  of  Georgia,  so  devious  and  full  of  ob- 
structions had  been  his  way.  He  had  arrived 
among  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Creeks,  and  at 
the  time  of  one  of  their  annual  councils.  Into 
this  council  Milfort's  host  now  conducted  him, 
for  though  he  was  not  himself  a  chief  his  age 
gave  him  free  admittance.  Leading  him  for- 
ward to  a  chief  seated  in  the  centre  on  some 
bear-skins,  he  presented  him,  saying  that  he 
was  a  Frenchman  whom  he  had  found  lost  in 
the  forest.  The  chief  received  him  with  great 
dignity,  and,  making  him  a  sign  to  be  seated  by 
his  side,  took  his  hand  in  token  of  friendship. 
Milfort  addressed  him  a  few  words  in  French, 
but  seeing  that  he  did  not  understand  him  ad- 
dressed him  in  broken  English.  To  his  amaze- 
ment he  found  that  the  chieftain  spoke  English 
perfectly.  This  was  the  renowned  M'Gillivray, 
a  man  well  known  at  that  time  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

The  Creeks  had  been  warm  friends  of  the 
French  when  they  occupied  Louisiana,  and  Mil- 
fort was  most  cordially  received  fjy  the  assem- 
bled chiefs.  He  did  not  remain  long,  however, 
for  his  host  soon  advanced  to  conduct  him  away. 
Leading  him  back  to  his  cabin  he  gave  him 
about  an  ounce  of  bread,  and  the  same  amount 
of  roast  meat,  and  a  drink  of  water.  These 
mere  morsels  seemed  to  increase  rather  than 
allay  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  Milfort  could 
not  reconcile  this  extreme  parsimony  with  the 
friendly  bearing  of  the  Indian.  Toward  sun- 
set the  latter  conducted  him  to  a  little  room  in 
which  his  baggage  had  been  previously  deposit- 
ed, and  pointing  to  some  bear-skins  made  signs 


for  him  to  lie  down  and  rest.  He  did  so,  and 
being  very  tired  as  well  as  hungry,  soon  fell 
asleep,  and  dreamed  of  luxurious  banquets  at 
which  he  was  allowed  to  eat  without  stint.  In 
the  midst  of  his  imaginary  repast  the  old  In- 
dian entered  the  room,  and,  waking  him  up, 
asked  how  he  had  slept.  He  then  poured  out 
for  him  a  small  cup  of  whisky,  and  made  signs 
for  him  to  follow  him.  He  did  so,  and  enter- 
ing an  adjoining  room,  saw  to  his  great  delight 
a  table  spread  with  abundance  to  eat.  When 
his  hunger  was  appeased  his  savage  host  made 
him  understand  that  he  had  kept  him  on  short 
allowance  at  first  from  fear  that  sudden  reple- 
tion would  injure  him. 

M'Gillivray  soon  came  in  to  dine  with  him, 
and  they  had  a  long  conversation  together,  kept 
up  on  Milfort's  side  in  very  imperfect  English. 
M'Gillivray,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  spoke 
it  perfectly,  but  informed  Milfort,  to  his  great 
surprise,  that  he  spoke  scarcely  any  other  lan- 
guage, having  but  a  very  limited  knowledge  of 
the  Indian  tongue.  The  reason  of  this  was,  as 
he  afterward  ascertained,  that  M'Gillivray's  fa- 
ther was  a  Scotchman,  and  had  given  him  an 
English  education.  His  mother  was  the  natu- 
ral daughter  of  a  French  officer  who  formerly 
commanded  at  Fort  Toulouse,  near  Alabama. 
This  officer  had  made  a  mistress  of  a  squaw,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  Creek  chief,  and  M'Gilli- 
vray's mother  was  the  fruit  of  the  connection. 
His  father  had  long  been  a  trader  among  the 
Creeks,  and  was  much  beloved  by  them.  In 
one  of  his  visits  to  buy  furs,  peltries,  etc.,  he 
saw  this  half-Indian  half-French  girl,  who  had 
inherited  her  mother's  beauty,  and  fell  in  love 
with  her.  More  conscientious  than  the  French 
officer,  he  made  her  his  wife,  which  added  great- 
ly to  his  influence  with  the  Creeks.  They  lived 
happily  together,  and  a  family  of  five  children 
grew  up  in  their  half-civilized  home.  There 
were  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  but  one  aft- 
er another  died,  till  only  one  son  and  daughter 
remained.  The  former  was  sent  to  Charleston, 
to  be  educated  as  an  English  youth  ;  and  he 
might  well  pass  for  one,  for  being  Scotch  on  his 
father's  side,  and  only  half-Indian  on  his  mo- 
ther's, he  was  only  slightly  tinted  with  the 
swarthy  hue  of  the  savage.  After  finishing  his 
education  he  visited  the  Creeks  on  behalf  of  the 
English  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  them.  Rev- 
erenced for  his  father's  sake,  and  claimed  as 
one  of  their  own  from  being  the  son  of  a  chief- 
tain's grand-daughter,  he  was  received  with  the 
warmest  tokens  of  affection,  and  named  their 
jEstechocko,  or  "friend."  He  was  six  feet  high, 
tall,  spare,  and  erect,  and  afterward  became 
known  as  thcTalleyrand  of  Alabama.  Thebeau- 
tiful  country  of  the  Creeks,  their  unbounded  af- 
fection for  him,  combined  perhaps  with  a  long- 
ing for  a  wild  life,  which  had  come  with  his  In- 
dian blood,  determined  him  to  remain  among 
them. 

During  the  conversation  at  the  dinner-table 
Milfort  informed  him  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  remain  some  time  in  the  Indian  country. 
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Milfort  was  delighted  with  the  intelligence  ;  for 
with  an  educated  man  for  a  companion,  with 
whom  he  could  converse  about  the  great  world 
without,  he  saw  that  he  could  combine  the 
charms  of  both  savage  and  civilized  life,  and 
gratify  his  educated  as  well  as  his  natural  tastes. 

M'Gillivray  invited  him  to  go  home  with  him 
as  soon  as  the  council  broke  up,  but  Milfort,  with 
true  French  politeness,  declined  on  the  ground 
that  his  kind  host  might  feel  hurt  at  his  leaving 
him  so  suddenly.  M'Gillivray,  however,  was 
determined  not  to  part  with  his  new-found  com- 
panion, and  before  the  council  dispersed  had  ar- 
ranged it  all  with  the  old  Indian  in  whose  charge 
he  left  the  horses  and  baggage. 

Milfort,  bidding  his  Indian  host  an  affection- 
ate adieu,  promising  to  come  and  see  him  again 
soon,  mounted  one  of  M'Gillivray's  horses,  and 
the  two  rode  away  into  the  forest  toward  the 
beautiful  home  of  the  latter  on  the  banks  of  the 
Coosa.  For  three  days  these  two  men,  thus 
strangely  brought  together  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness,  journeyed  on  together,  surrounded 
by  all  the  glories  of  the  spring,  the  pleasant 
hours  passing  swiftly  by  in  pleasant  converse  re- 
specting the  great  world  without ;  and  on  the 
fourth  reached  their  place  of  destination.  The 
situation  that  M'Gillivray  had  chosen  for  his 
home  was  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  burst 
on  Milfort  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  The 
cabins  of  sixty  slaves  stood  sprinkled  over  the 
opening,  which  was  skirted  by  the  river,  amidst 
which  rose  conspicuously  the  more  imposing 
residence  of  M'Gillivray,  their  proprietor.  Each 
family  had  a  cabin  of  its  own  surrounded  by  a 
patch  of  cultivated  ground,  which  gave  to  the 
whole  the  appearance  of  a  little  village.  This 
quiet  spot,  surrounded  by  the  green  forest,  and 
smiling  in  the  sun,  seemed  to  Milfort  more  like 
a  dream  than  a  reality,  and  he  could  not  repress 
an  exclamation  of  delight.  M'Gillivray  took 
him  to  his  own  house,  and  after  a  day  or  two 
presented  him  with  a  separate  cabin  for  his  es- 
pecial use.  In  the  mean  time,  determined  to 
retain  him  permanently  among  his  tribe,  he  had 
spoken  enthusiastically  of  the  simple,  pleasant 
manners  of  his  people,  told  him  of  the  reputa- 
tion the  nation  had  already  acquired,  and  un- 
folded the  brilliant  plans  he  had  laid  out  for  the 
future.  All  this  was  strange  and  new  to  Mil- 
fort ;  he  had  started  on  his  adventurous  expedi- 
tion in  the  expectation  of  finding  a  state  of  hu- 
man degradation  more  revolting  than  any  he. 
had  ever  yet  experienced,  of  seeing  men  who 
roasted  and  ate  their  enemies,  and  behold  he 
had  fallen  on  Arcadian  simplicity,  and  found 
himself  in  a  nation  of  savages  far  more  civilized 
and  refined  than  the  wild  frontiersmen  of  the 
white  settlements. 

Before  the  charm  and  novelty  of  his  new  situ- 
ation had  time  to  wear  off  he  was  informed  by 
M'Gillivray  that  a  secret  war  expedition  was 
being  fitted  out  by  the  Creeks.  The  chivalric 
Frenchman,  in  order  to  show  his  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  he  had  received,  immediately  of- 
fered to  accompany  it  as  a  volunteer.  M'Gilli- 
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vray,  though  secretly  delighted  at  the  offer,  de- 
clined it  on  the  ground  that  he  was  too  recent  a 
stranger  to  be  allowed  the  honor  of  defending 
their  country ;  but  that  at  some  future  time  the 
chiefs  would  be  glad  to  accept  of  his  services. 
Milfort,  however,  was  determined  not  to  be  left 
behind,  and  pressed  his  request  so  earnestly  that 
for  fear  of  offending  him  it  was  finally  granted. 
The  fact  that  he  was  a  Frenchman  was  the  chief 
reason  for  thus  deviating  from  their  established 
custom.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  French 
were  always  great  favorites  with  the  Indians  on 
this  continent,  while  the  English  were  as  inva- 
riably hated. 

Honored  with  the  title  of  Creek  warrior,  Mil- 
fort joined  the  expedition,  and  it  took  up  its  line 
of  march  through  the  forest. 

These  wild  warriors  in  their  war  paint  and 
equipped  for  the  foray  was  a  novel  sight  to  the 
French  soldier,  and  he  could  not  but  reflect  on 
his  strange  appearance  and  position  among  them. 
He  soon  discovered  that  several  of  the  subordi- 
nate chiefs,  under  the  pretense  of  friendship, 
were  keeping  close  watch  of  him ;  for  not  only 
was  he  a  stranger,  but  he  had  come  among  them 
in  too  mysterious  a  manner  to  permit  them  to 
feel  perfectly  at  ease  respecting  him.  As  they 
approached  the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy  he 
was  kept  under  still  closer  surveillance.  A 
council  of  war  being  called  to  decide  on  the 
plan  of  attack  he  was  invited  to  it,  and  his 
opinion,  he  being  a  European  soldier,  was  asked 
as  to  the  best  course  to  be  adopted.  He  politely 
declined  to  give  any  whatever,  saying  that  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  their  mode  of  warfare, 
and  also  that  of  the  enemy.  But  they,  determ- 
ined to  obtain  his  views,  explained  their  usual 
method  of  surprise  by  night,  etc.,  and  then  in- 
sisted on  his  giving  them  the  plan  he  would 
adopt  if  left  to  himself.  Being  thus  urged,  he, 
after  obtaining  full  information  of  the  locality, 
circumstances,  number,  etc.,  of  the  enemy,  pre- 
sented a  plan,  which,  though  it  might  be  very 
imperfectly  comprehended  by  his  savage  com- 
panions, would  have  one  merit  at  least — that  of 
being  entirely  new  to  the  enemy.  To  his  sur- 
prise it  was  adopted,  and  proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful. The  enemy,  thrown  into  utter  confu- 
sion by  the  new  mode  of  Indian  warfare,  were 
completely  routed.  Milfort,  however,  had  not 
the  faintest  idea  what  an  Indian  battle  was ; 
and  when,  with  their  blood-curdling  war-whoop 
and  unearthly  yells  and  frantic  gestures  and 
gleaming  tomahawks,  they  leaped  among  their 
foes,  they  looked  more  like  painted  demons  than 
men.  He  confesses  that  he  was  startled  at  the 
strange  apparition,  and  adds,  with  a  naivete  that 
is  irresistible,  "  it  required  all  the  consciousness 
that  I  was  a  Frenchman,  and  that  I  was  sustain- 
ing the  honor  of  France,  to  keep  me  from  show- 
ing any  alarm.  The  different  colors  with  which 
they  painted  their  bodies  rendered  them  more 
frightful  objects  than  the  painted  devils  that 
figure  in  the  ballet  of  an  opera. " 

Several  skirmishes  and  battles  took  place  be- 
fore the  campaign  finished,  in  which  he,  by  his 
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skill  and  cqoI  bravery,  won  the  highest  praise, 
and  fixed  himself  firmly  in  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  nation.  The  chiefs  were  lavish 
in  their  praises  and  demonstrations  of  grati- 
tude, which  filled  M'Gillivray  with  unbounded 
delight,  and  he  called  him  the  saviour  of  his 
country.  Not  long  after,  in  conversing  on  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  he  informed  him  that  he 
would  soon  have  another  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  courage  and  attachment  to  the  tribes ; 
for  the  Americans  and  Indians  had  made  an 
incursion  into  the  Creek  territory,  and  they 
were  about  fitting  out  a  formidable  expedition 
against  them.  This  time  Milfort  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  himself  accepted  as  a  volun- 
teer. 

The  campaign  that  followed  was  an  import- 
ant one,  and  furnished  him  many  opportunities 
to  distinguish  himself.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  Indians  were  about  to  close  with  their  ene- 
mies, he  saw  that  the  position  which  a  portion 
of  the  warriors  had  taken  would,  if  maintained, 
end  in  certain  defeat.  He  passed  fearlessly 
through  the  hostile  fire,  and  placing  himself  at 
their  head  swept  round  through  the  forest,  and 
falling  unexpectedly  on  the  enemy  routed  them 
with  great  slaughter.  The  reckless  exposure 
of  his  life  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  battle, 
and  the  glorious  victory  which  he  had  thus  been 
able  to  secure,  completed  the  ascendency  which 
the  former  campaign  had  gone  so  far  toward 
giving  him  over  the  tribe. 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition  the  war- 
chiefs,  relieved  entirely  from  their  suspicions, 
made  a  glowing  report  of  his  services  to  the 
council  of  old  men,  and  spoke  in  such  extrava- 
gant terms  of  his  personal  bravery  that  he  was 
unanimously  elected  Little  War-Chief.  M'Gill- 
ivray was  in  ecstasy,  and  publicly  declared  him- 
self his  protector  and  friend. 

Milfort  had  now  been  two  years  a  resident 
of  the  nation,  and  to  fix  him  still  more  firmly 
among  them  M'Gillivray  gave  him  his  only  sister 
for  a  wife.  Having  thus  obtained  a  distinguish- 
ed rank  he  was  determined  to  prove  himself 
worthy  of  it.  An  opportunity,  however,  did  not 
occur  till  next  year,  when  an  important  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  by  the  young  warriors.  In- 
vested with  the  dignity  of  war-chief  he  accom- 
panied it  as  a  leader.  Sweeping  rapidly  for- 
ward on  their  war-path  they  at  length  came  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy.  Here  they 
halted,  and  a  council  of  war  was  called  to  de- 
cide on  the  plan  of  attack.  Milfort,  by  right, 
formed  one  of  it,  but  took  no  part  in  the  delib- 
erations till  each  had  expressed  his  opinion. 
He  was  then  called  on  for  his.  He  had  adopt- 
ed a  plan  of  his  own,  entirely  different  from 
any  that  had  been  proposed.  It  was  a  novel 
one  to  the  chiefs,  and  one  they  could  not  fully 
comprehend ;  yet  so  entirely  had  Milfort  won 
their  confidence  that  they  unhesitatingly  fell  in 
with  it,  but  told  him  that  he  must  take  chief 
command  in  carrying  it  out.  He  did  so.  He 
had  seen  enough  of  their  fighting  to  know  ex- 
actly what  they  could  do,  and  had  also  become 


well  acquainted  with  the  tactics  of  the  enemy. 
The  result  was,  he  so  completely  overthrew  and 
routed  the  enemy  that  a  single  battle  ended 
the  war,  and  they  returned  in  triumph  to  their 
homes. 

Peace  being  restored,  Milfort  made  a  tour 
through  the  nation  to  ascertain  more  thorough- 
ly its  exact  condition,  and  its  capabilities  with 
reference  to  future  action.  Clothed  with  the 
authority  of  the  chiefs  of  the  council  of  old  men, 
and  preceded  by  the  fame  of  his  exploits,  he 
was  every  where  received  with  demonstrations 
of  love  and  reverence. 

When  the  council  assembled  the  next  year 
they  determined  to  give  him  a  new  evidence  of 
their  esteem  and  confidence.  After  discussing 
the  state  and  prospects  of  the  nation  a  chief 
arose  and  proposed,  as  wars  were  frequent  and 
troubles  of  various  kinds  surrounded  them,  that 
they  should  elect  a  grand  chief  who  should  take 
supreme  control  of  their  affairs,  and  be  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  The  confidence 
reposed  in  M'Gillivray's  talents,  as  well  as  in 
his  integrity,  made  him  the  proper  person  to 
receive  this  high  position,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously offered  him.  But  he  being  in  feeble 
health,  besides  of  a  mild  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion, which  made  him  so  averse  to  battle  that 
he  never  accompanied  any  of  the  warlike  expe- 
ditions, declined  the  proffered  honor.  He  told 
the  chiefs,  while  thanking  them  for  this  proof 
of  their  attachment,  that  his  health  would  not 
enable  him  to  sustain  the  fatigues  inseparable 
to  war,  and  if  he  should  accept  the  place  of 
commander-in-chief  he  could  not  always  lead 
them  to  battle,  and  hence  on  the  most  import- 
ant occasion  they  might  find  themselves  with- 
out a  leader.  At  the  same  time  he  spoke  of 
Milfort's  services,  rehearsed  his  warlike  deeds, 
and  reminding  them  of  the  confidence  they  had 
already  reposed  in  him,  proposed  they  should 
make  him  their  Tastancgy,  or  Grand  War-Chief. 
The  proposition  was  at  once  accepted,  and  Mil- 
fort, without  a  dissenting  voice,  was  elected 
Grand  War-Chief  of  the  Creek  nation. 

He  was  absent  at  the  time  on  business  of  the 
tribe,  and  M'Gillivray  dispatched  a  swift  runner 
for  him,  with  the  request  to  hasten  back  and  re- 
ceive the  high  honor  that  had  been  awarded 
him.  Milfort,  though  he  felt  deeply  this  touch- 
ing proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  in  him, 
resolved,  notwithstanding,  not  to  accept  the  po- 
sition. Returning  with  all  speed  he  sought  an 
interview  with  M'Gillivray,  and  after  thanking 
him  warmly  for  this  new  evidence  of  his  attach- 
ment, without  informing  him  of  his  determina- 
tion went  direct  to  the  council.  He  thanked 
them  also  for  the  honor  they  had  done  him,  but 
said  they  ought  to  choose  a  chief  more  experi- 
enced in  their  customs  and  more  acquainted 
with  their  wants  than  he  was ;  that  he  was  con- 
tent in  having  led  their  brave  chiefs  and  war- 
riors to  victory,  and  had  much  rather  obey  than 
command. 

The  council  deliberated  on  what  he  said,  but 
determined,  notwithstanding  his  objections,  to 
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confirm  his  election.  Milfort  saw  at  once  that 
to  persist  in  his  refusal  would  give  great  offense, 
and  so  he  made  another  proposition.  He  re- 
minded them  of  the  abilities  of  M'Gillivray,  the 
great  service  he  had  rendered  the  nation  before 
he  came  among  them,  and  of  his  own  friend- 
ship for  him,  which  made  him  unwilling  to  ex- 
ercise authority  over  him ,  and  then  proposed 
that  they  should  make  M'Gillivray  head  chief 
of  the  nation  in  all  its  political  matters,  while 
he,  under  him,  would  be  head  war-chief.  This 
compromise,  by  a  division  of  the  honor,  satis- 
fied all  parties,  and  so  the  delicate  affair  was 
settled. 

The  ceremony  of  induction  into  office  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  though  imposing  in  some  parts  of 
it,  in  others  quite  astounded  the  Frenchman. 
The  council  assembled  in  state,  when  a  part  of 
the  chiefs  slowly  approached,  and  one  of  their 
number,  a  venerable  man,  advanced  and  led 
him  to  a  litter  covered  with  the  richest  bear- 
skins, and  surrounded  with  a  garland  of  ivy 
leaves.  Four  powerful  chiefs  then  stepped  for- 
ward, and  lifting  it  on  their  shoulders  com- 
menced a  slow  and  stately  march  around  the 
grand  centre  cabin.  A  crowd  of  young  war- 
riors, each  holding  in  his  hand  a  staff  adorned 
with  eagle  plumes,  preceded  them,  dancing  and 
gesticulating  and  rending  the  air  with  their  wild 
hurrahs.  The  whole  was  led  by  a  master  of  cer- 
emonies, who  carried  a  cocoa-nut  shell  on  the  end 
of  a  stick  containing  some  hard  berries,  by  shak- 
ing which  he  kept  time.  Before,  behind,  on  ev- 
ery side,  marched  the  old  chiefs,  each  carrying 
his  baton  tipped  with  eagle  plumes,  painted  in 
different  colors.  Then  came  six  priests,  or 
medicine  men,  with  undressed  deer -skins  on 
their  shoulders  for  capes,  and  in  their  hands  the 
plant  from  which  the  war  medicine  was  to  be 
made.  As  the  cortege  approached  the  grand 
cabin  it  was  met  by  another  priest,  accompanied 
by  two  young  warriors  carrying  calabashes  filled 
with  water,  in  which  the  juice  of  the  plant  for 
the  war  medicine  was  to  be  mixed.  When 
about  twenty  paces  off  the  priest  stopped,  and 
dipping  his  hand  in  the  water  sprinkled  it 
around,  and  chanted  a  hymn  or  invocation  to 
the  God  of  War.  As  the  chant  ceased  all  the 
chiefs  advanced,  six  in  a  line,  to  meet  him,  and 
dipping  their  hands  in  the  same  calabash  made 
the. same  gesture  as  they  sprinkled  the  water. 
Then  the  six  priests  came  forward  and  com- 
pounded the  mixture.  This  ceremony  being 
performed  they  entered  the  grand  cabin,  and  the 
six  priests  took  their  stations  behind  the  litter  on 
which  Milfort  sat  in  state.  Then  the  old  man 
stepped  to  his  side,  and  with  great  ceremony 
helped  him  to  descend,  and  placed  him  upon  a 
buffalo  robe  prepared  for  his  reception. 

Thus  far  the  ceremonies  had  been  very  im- 
posing, but  now  the  dignity  of  the  occasion 
ceased ;  for  the  whole  assembly  sat  down,  and 
for  twenty-four  hours  devoted  themselves  with 
ludicrous  gravity  to  the  drinking  of  the  medicine 
of  war,  as  they  called  the  tea  that  had  been 
brewed.    Milfort,  who  had  never  before  drank 


the  mixture,  soon  grew  sick,  and  began  to  throw 
up.  The  chiefs,  accustomed  to  it,  resisted  its 
nauseating  effects  much  longer ;  but  at  length 
they  also  succumbed,  and  a  scene  of  vomiting 
ensued  that  Milfort,  sick  as  he  was,  contem- 
plated with  the  most  unbounded  astonishment. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  finale  to  an  inaugura- 
tion. It  lasted  all  night,  till  the  next  morning 
at  sunrise,  when  the  whole  stripped  stark  naked 
and  repaired  to  a  round  cabin  where  the  priests 
were  awaiting  them  with  kettles  full  of  the  boil- 
ing tea.  Into  these  they  threw  red-hot  stones, 
uttering  the  while  a  low  melancholy  chant.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  cabin  was  full  of  steam,  and 
the  inmates  of  course  in  a  raging  perspiration, 
that  trickled  in  streams  down  their  bodies.  Mil- 
fort, though  tough  for  a  white  man,  could  with 
difficulty  sustain  the  heat :  but  he  knew  it  would 
be  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  a  grand  war-chief 
to  be  the  first  to  succumb,  and  bore  it  like  a  mar- 
tyr. This  continued  for  half  an  hour,  when  a 
part  of  the  chiefs  left  the  cabin.  The  priests 
then  surrounded  Milfort,  and  together  threw 
themselves  into  a  cold  stream  that  ran  past  the 
door.  With  his  blood  at  boiling  heat  Milfort 
looked  aghast  at  this  cold  plunge ;  but  there  was 
no  time  for  delay  or  remonstrance,  and  in  he 
went.  That  it  did  not  kill  him  he  attributed 
entirely  to  the  immense  quantity  of  hot  tea  or 
war  medicine  he  had  drank.  Emerging  from 
the  water  they  rested  a  little,  and  then  returned 
to  the  grand  cabin,  where  a  magnificent  banquet 
had  been  prepared.  After  this  there  was  a  grand 
dance,  which  lasted  three  days.  At  the  close 
Milfort  was  conducted  out  of  the  cabin  in  the 
same  state  in  which  he  had  entered  it,  and  at- 
tended to  his  own.  The  oldest  war-chief  then 
proclaimed  that  the  ceremony  was  completed, 
and  he  was  now  the  first  sentinel  of  the  nation. 

Milfort  was  now  really  at  the  head  of  the  na- 
tion— its  great  war-chief,  who  was  to  lead  all  its 
hostile  expeditions.  But  he  found  his  position 
at  the  very  outset  a  very  embarrassing  one,  for 
the  Creeks  were  in  alliance  with  the  English, 
and  at  war  with  the  Americans ;  yet  with  the 
latter  he  knew  the  French  armies  were  now  co- 
operating. He  felt  no  hesitation  in  fighting  the 
Americans,  but  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to 
fight  his  own  countrymen.  He  therefore  en- 
deavored to  induce  the  Indians  to  preserve  a 
strict  neutrality,  giving  many  and  plausible  rea- 
sons for  such  a  course.  They  were  inclined  to 
take  his  advice,  but  said  they  had  formed  a  treaty 
with  the  English,  and  felt  it  would  not  do  to 
break  openly  with  them.  It  was  finally  arranged 
that  a  few  warriors  should  join  the  English  army 
as  representatives  of  the  nation,  but  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  require  him,  as  grand  war-chief, 
to  accompany  them. 

On  what  an  apparently  slight  event  turned  the 
whole  question  whether  the  Creeks,  the  most 
powerful  and  warlike  of  all  the  Southern  tribes, 
should  make  common  cause  with  the  others 
against  us!  Their  conduct  in  this  matter  has 
been  attributed  to  the  sagacity  and  forethought 
of  M'Gillivray,  the  Indian  Talleyrand,  as  they 
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styled  him ;  but  now  it  leaks  out  that  it  was 
solely  because  a  Frenchman  had  been  elected 
their  grand  war-chief,  and  would  not  fight  his 
own  countrymen.  Neither  political  nor  military 
reasons  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  compara- 
tively indifferent  attitude  of  the  Creeks  during 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  but  regard  for  the  na- 
tional feelings  of  their  new  war-chief.  But  for 
this  the  war  on  our  Southern  frontier  would  have 
assumed  a  vastly  more  formidable  character,  and 
we  should  have  witnessed  achievements  such  as 
made  the  names  of  Pontiac  and  Tecumseh  so 
long  the  terror  of  the  white  settlers. 

Though  Milfort  had  compromised  matters  so 
that  the  Creeks  should  occupy  almost  a  neutral 
attitude  during  the  war,  he  was  afraid  that 
events  might  occur  which  would  draw  the  whole 
nation  into  it  as  allies  of  the  English  ;  and  he 
determined  to  withdraw  himself  and  the  principal 
warriors  entirely  from  the  scene  of  combat.  He 
had  seen  inscribed  on  shells,  which  they  carefully 
preserved,  various  figures,  which  he  found  on 
inquiry  to  constitute  the  historical  records  of 
the  nation.  On  asking  for  an  interpretation  of 
their  meaning,  he  ascertained  that  the  Creeks 
traced  their  origin  to  Mexico,  from  which  they 
emigrated  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Montezuma 
to  the  Red  River,  beyond  the  Mississippi.  They 
described  with  great  enthusiasm  their  homes  on 
the  banks  of  this  stream,  and  he  proposed  to 
make  a  visit  to  them.  This  interest  in  their 
past  history  pleased  the  Creeks,  and  they  at 
once  fell  in  with  his  project.  So  assembling 
two  hundred  young  warriors,  the  elite  of  their 
fighting  force,  he  struck  off  into  the  Western 
wilderness. 

Reaching  the  Mississippi  he  left  his  war- 
riors in  camp,  and  descended  to  New  Orleans. 
He  had  carefully  noticed  the  capacity  of  the 
country  through  which  he  passed,  and  when  he 
saw  what  a  magnificent  river  flowed  through 
it,  furnishing  a  channel  to  internal  commerce, 
he  was  amazed  that  France  had  ever  ceded 
Louisiana  to  Spain.  He  staid  some  time  at 
New  Orleans,  obtaining  statistics  respecting  the 
amount  of  commerce  that  entered  the  river — the 
extent  of  navigation,  and  the  character  and 
magnitude  of  the  territory  its  waters  drained. 
Then  and  there  was  born  the  project  of  getting 
that  vast  country  once  more  into  the  hands  of 
France — a  project  he  never  abandoned,  but  pur- 
sued steadily  till  it  was  accomplished.  After 
thoroughly  informing  himself  on  all  points  con- 
nected with  the  thriving  colony,  he  prepared  to 
depart,  making  this  note  as  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations :  "  Jf France  permits  the  Americans 
to  get  possession  of  this  beautiful  river,  in  fifty 
years  they  will  dictate  laws  to  Europe."  Thus, 
many  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  this  Creek  war-chief,  with  the 
sagacity  of  a  statesman,  foresaw  the  important 
part  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  to 
play  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  returned 
to  his  wild  warriors  absorbed  in  vast  schemes  for 
the  future  aggrandizement  of  France. 

The  march  to  the  Red  River  was  resumed ; 


but  he  determined  on  his  return  to  explore  this 
wonderful  valley,  and  ascertain  from  personal 
inspection  its  capacities,  and  then,  when  the 
present  war  was  over,  revisit  France,  and  lay 
before  the  Government  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations, and  the  scheme  that  had  already 
assumed  a  definite  shape  in  his  own  mind. 

He  reached  the  ancient  home  of  the  Creeks  late 
in  autumn ;  and  as  the  weather  was  getting  cold, 
and  there  were  so  many  broad  rivers  to  swim  in 
the  route  they  must  traverse,  he  proposed  that 
they  should  stay  there  till  spring.  The  true  mo- 
tive, however,  which  governed  him,  was  the  wish 
to  keep  away  while  the  English  were  at  war  with 
the  French.  They  spent  the  winter  in  trapping 
and  hunting,  and  at  the  end  of  March  broke  up 
their  wigwams  and  started  on  their  return.  In- 
stead, however,  of  taking  the  "route  by  which  he 
had  come,  Milfort  chose  a  different  one,  carry- 
ing him  farther  north,  so  that  he  might  see  more 
of  the  country.  Having  struck  the  Mississippi, 
he  ascended  its  banks  to  the  Ohio,  then  followed 
this  latter  stream  till  he  approached  the  Ameri- 
can settlements  from  the  east;  and  penetrated 
even  to  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  farther  he 
explored  the  more  he  was  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  great  scheme  of  getting  Louisiana 
ceded  back  to  France,  so  that  she  could  control 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  His  warriors 
spent  the  time  in  hunting  and  trapping  while 
he  matured  a  plan  which,  if  successful,  would 
aggrandize  France,  and  make  her  mistress  of 
half  the  western  continent. 

He  was  absent  on  this  extraordinary  expedi- 
tion eighteen  months,  and  returned  with  a  vast 
retinue  of  horses  loaded  with  furs  and  skins. 
He  had  not  lost  a  man  nor  met  with  a  serious 
accident  during  the  whole  time.  The  Creeks, 
who  had  wondered  what  had  become  of  their 
new  war-chief,  received  him  with  unbounded 
delight,  and  crowding  around  him,  escorted  him 
— two  thousand  in  number — in  triumph  to  his 
home,  which  he  had  named  11  Petite  Paris." 

He  had  a  long  and  interesting  interview  with 
M'Gillivray,  and  unfolded  to  him  the  grand 
project  which  he  determined,  on  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity,  to  present  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. With  France  master  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  the  Creek  nation  in  close  al- 
liance with  it,  M'Gillivray  saw  that  his  people 
would  be  secure  against  the  incursions  of  the 
colonists,  and  soon  rise  to  that  position  of  power 
which  he  ardently  wished  to  see  them  occupy. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  done  till  the  con- 
tinental war  should  close. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Georgians  having  made 
encroachments  upon  the  Creeks,  the  latter  clam- 
ored loudly  for  vengeance  ;  and  Milfort  assem- 
bled his  warriors  to  make  an  incursion  against 
the  settlers.  But  when  he  reached  the  frontiers 
he  abandoned  his  design,  and  filled  with  his 
great  scheme,  determined  to  visit  the  two  hostile 
armies  and  see  what  the  prospects  were  of  a 
termination  of  the  war.  He  first  visited  the 
British  camp  at  Charleston,  then  passed  on  to 
the  French  head-quarters  at  Yorktown,  where 
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the  allied  army  had  remained  since  the  capitula- 
tion of  Cornwallis.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  and  being  convinced  that  the  war 
would  soon  be  over,  returned  to  his  warriors, 
and  abandoning  the  expedition  into  Georgia  led 
them  back  to  their  homes. 

Not  long  after  he  conducted  two  successful 
expeditions  against  General  Bowles,  who  figured 
so  prominently  for  a  while  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Seminoles. 

In  1789  M'Gillivray  went  to  Mobile  to  make 
a  treaty  with  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Louisiana 
and  M.  Mirian  the  Intendant.  Being  appointed 
commissioner-general  for  the  King  of  Spain,  he 
wished  Milfort  to  accept  the  office  of  sub-com- 
missioner -  general ;  but  the  latter  declined  ; 
though  afterward,  when  Carondelet  was  made 
Governor-general  of  Louisiana,  he  did  accept  the 
position. 

In  the  mean  time  an  event  occurred  which 
made  him  again  summon  his  warriors  to  the 
field  of  battle.  Two  old  Creek  chiefs  being  on 
a  visit  to  Georgia,  the  whites  got  them  drunk, 
and  while  in  this  state  formed  a  treaty  with 
them  by  which  a  large  tract  of  land  was  ceded 
to  Georgia.  When  the  chiefs  became  sober  they 
refused  to  own  the  treaty,  which  so  enraged  the 
Georgians  that  they  seized  them  and  threatened 
to  kill  them.  This  infamous  treaty  was  the 
cause  of  much  trouble  afterward,  not  only  be- 
tween the  Creeks  and  Georgia,  but  also  between 
the  former  and  the  General  Government. 

Milfort,  indignant  at  the  foul  outrage,  did  not 
wait  to  make  complaints  to  Washington,  but 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  band  of 
warriors  fell  on  the  settlements  with  resistless 
fury.  The  whites  flew  to  arms,  but  were  beaten 
in  almost  every  encounter ;  and  for  a  while  ter- 
ror reigned  upon  the  frontier.  The  daring  and 
success  of  the  Indians  astonished  the  Americans, 
and  they  attributed  the  skill  and  energy  with 
which  the  avenging  blow  was  delivered  and 
followed  up  to  the  great  ability  of  M'Gillivray. 
One  of  the  papers  of  the  day,  speaking  of  the 
war,  said  of  M'Gillivray  :  "With  what  address 
has  he  conducted  this  unhappy  war  against  us ! 
If  it  were  possible  to  gain  his  friendship,  and 
get  him  in  our  interests,  it  would  be  most  de- 
sirable, for  the  other  Indians  would  not  then 
dare  to  make  war.  Let  us  then  strive  to  make 
peace  with  him."  M'Gillivray  became  at  once 
a  very  distinguished  man ;  his  name  was  a  ter- 
ror throughout  the  border  settlements  South ; 
was  often  repeated  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
Washington's  cabinet,  and  became  a  familiar 
word  in  the  saloons  of  Europe ;  and  yet  during 
the  whole  war  he  was  never  once  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

History  often  makes  heroes  out  of  very  sin- 
gular material ;  but  it  rarely,  as  in  this  case, 
manufactures  one  entirely  out  of  the  imagina- 
tion. While  the  country  rung  with  the  daring 
plots  of  M'Gillivray,  he  was  quietly  sitting  in  his 
own  cabin  on  the  Coosa,  attending  to  his  planta- 
tion. An  unknown  French  soldier  was  winning 
for  him  a  reputation  which  to  this  day  it  is  sup- 


posed he  won  for  himself.  The  result  was  that 
Washington  sent  commissioners  to  him,  and 
eventually  gave  him  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in  the  American  service.  It  is  nevertheless 
true,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  M'Gillivray 
never  once  led  the  Creeks  to  battle !  Let  the 
future  historian  of  Georgia  make  a  note  of  this, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  solve  some  things  that 
occurred  in  the  Creek  nation,  subsequent  to  the 
Revolution,  which  otherwise  would  remain  a 
mystery. 

Milfort  now  saw  clearly  that  the  Creeks  would 
have  to  abandon  their  lands  unless  something 
was  speedily  done.  In  the  end  he  designed  to 
have  their  safety  secured  by  an  alliance  with 
France ;  but  he  knew  that  years  must  elapse 
before  this  could  be  brought  about,  if  accom- 
plished at  all,  and  he  resolved  to  form  a  grand 
league  with  all  the  Southern  Indians,  and  make 
common  war  against  the  Americans.  The  border- 
ers, he  saw,  must  be  driven  back  at  once,  or  their 
rapid  encroachments  would  inevitably  force  the 
Indians  to  retire.  In  carrying  out  his  plan  he  vis- 
ited tribe  after  tribe,  asTecumseh  did  afterward ; 
and  though  he  did  not  arouse  them  by  his  elo- 
quence, he  showed  so  clearly  that  unless  a  com- 
mon alliance  was  made  they  would  all  be  com- 
pelled to  give  up  their  lands  and  abandon  their 
homes,  that  he  met  with  but  little  strong  opposi- 
tion ;  and  before  the  year  was  out  had  formed 
one  of  the  most  formidable  Indian  leagues  that 
was  ever  made  on  this  continent.  Rumors  of  this 
at  length  reached  the  seat  of  government  at  New 
York,  and  caused  much  anxiety  to  Washington. 
The  powerful  Southern  tribes,  joined  together 
and  led  by  such  a  bold  and  skillful  leader  as 
the  one  who  had  recently  spread  terror  through 
Georgia,  would  wage  a  war  that  would  cost 
much  blood  and  treasure  to  bring  to  a  success- 
ful termination. 

M'Gillivray  being  nominally  the  chief  of  the 
nation,  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this 
great  and  dangerous  movement.  In  the  mean 
time  the  two  officers  which  had  been  sent  as 
commissioners  to  treat  with  him  reached  the 
hostile  tribe.  Luckily  for  them  Milfort,  when 
they  arrived,  was  absent  at  Pensacola;  occupied 
in  distributing  the  annual  presents  of  the  Span- 
iards to  the  Indians.  M'Gillivray  immediately 
sent  for  him;  but  the  commissioners  had  evi- 
dently seen  and  heard  enough  in  their  inter- 
views with  the  chiefs  to  convince  them  that  Mil- 
fort would  oppose  all  their  propositions  ;  and 
hence  they  pressed  M'Gillivray  with  all  their 
power  to  depart  with  them  immediately  for  New 
York,  where  he  could  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  with  Washington.  The  more  he  showed 
a  disinclination  to  commit  himself  in  any  way 
until  Milfort's  return,  the  more  anxious  they 
were  to  hasten  his  departure.  They  had  found 
a  different  state  of  things  from  what  they  had 
anticipated.  M'Gillivray,  instead  of  being  the 
great  and  warlike  chief  he  had  been  represented 
to  be,  was  a  man  in  feeble  health  and  of  a  peace- 
ful disposition,  and  evidently  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  this  Milfort,  of  whom  they  appar- 
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ently  had  never  heard  before.  The  strong  and 
resolute  spirit  which  controlled  the  Creek  na- 
tion, and  gave  such  prestige  to  its  arms,  was 
not,  after  all,  the  head  political  chief ;  and  more 
than  half  of  the  difficulties  they  expected  to  en- 
counter would  be  surmounted  at  once  if  they 
could  get  the  latter  where  he  could  no  longer 
feel  its  influence.  By  what  inducements  and 
promises  they  succeeded  we  are  not  informed, 
but  they  did  prevail  on  M'Gillivray  to  depart 
suddenly  with  them  before  Milfort  had  time  to 
return. 

Milfort,  the  moment  he  received  M'Gillivray's 
message,  set  out  to  meet  him.  He  had  seen 
enough  of  M'Gillivray's  yielding  disposition  to 
make  him  fear  the  worst  if  he  were  left  alone  to 
deal  with  the  commissioners.  He  knew  that 
their  object  in  coming  was  to  obtain  possession 
of  Creek  lands,  which  would  be  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  final  absorption  of  their  whole  ter- 
ritory; and  he  determined  they  should  go  back 
with  that  object  unaccomplished.  But,  to  his 
great  disappointment  and  indignation,  he  found 
when  he  reached  home  that  M'Gillivray  and 
the  commissioners  had  been  gone  three  days. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  overtake  him  even  if 
it  were  wise  to  do  so,  and  he  moodily  resigned 
himself  to  fate,  feeling  that  nothing  but  evil 
could  result  from  this  ill-starred  visit  to  the 
head  of  the  American  Government.  At  one 
time  he  resolved  to  assemble  four  thousand  war- 
riors and  march  to  the  frontier  to  await  his  re- 
turn, but  he  finally  abandoned  the  design,  and 
remained  in  his  cabin. 

In  the  mean  time  M'Gillivray  proceeded  with 
the  commissioners  to  New  York,  and  became  the 
guest  of  Washington.  One  day  he  made  a  visit 
to  Wall  Street,  and  crowds  of  curious  gazers 
gathered  on  the  sidewalk  as  he  passed.  The 
tall  and  slender  white  chieftain  (for  he  could 
hardly  be  called  an  Indian)  bore  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  renowned  and  terrible  warrior 
they  had  pictured  to  themselves.  On  another 
occasion  he  visited  the  Hall  of  Congress,  and 
was  received  with  distinguished  honor.  Over- 
whelmed with  attentions,  flattered  and  caressed 
by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  nation,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  this  savage  chieftain,  with 
the  blood  and  instincts  of  a  white  man  in  him, 
should  have  yielded  to  the  seductive  influences 
that  surrounded  him.  Alone  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  associations,  he  gradually  lost 
that  feeling  of  independence  which  characterized 
him  in  his  forest  home,  and  became  a  mere  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  those  who  coveted  the 
rich  lands  of  his  tribe.  His  pride  was  also  flat- 
tered by  the  promise  of  a  commission  of  Briga- 
dier-General in  the  American  army — a  rank  that 
a  white  man  would  have  gone  far  to  have  ob- 
tained. Washington  was  probably  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  deception  and  wrong  that 
had  been  practiced  on  the  Creeks,  as  he  had 
heard  only  the  white  man's  story,  and  intent  on 
preventing  an  expensive  and  desolating  war  on 
the  southern  frontier,  and  at  the  same  time 
wishing  to  satisfy  the  Georgia  delegates,  made  a 


treaty  with  him,  by  which  the  very  lands  which 
the  State  had  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the 
drunken  chiefs  were  ceded  to  the  whites.  As 
compensation  in  part  he  received  the  rank,  uni- 
form, and  pay  of  Brigadier-General. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  his  newly  acquired 
honors,  the  thought  of  Milfort,  who  had  ac- 
quired complete  ascendency  over  him  in  all  af- 
fairs of  the  nation,  would  trouble  him,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  the  meeting  with  him  with  no 
little  anxiety.  To  blunt  the  edge  of  his  opposi- 
tion, and  if  possible  secure  his  approval  of  the 
treaty,  he  solicited,  and  actually  obtained,  the 
same  military  rank  for  him  with  which  he  him- 
self had  been  honored.  With  the  commission 
j  for  him  in  his  pocket  he  set  out  on  his  return 
home.  On  his  arrival  he  sought  an  interview 
with  Milfort,  and  told  him  what  he  had  done, 
and  at  the  same  time  presented  him  his  com- 
I  mission  as  Brigadier-General,  together  with  a 
kind  message  from  Washington.  Milfort's  worst 
fears  had  been  realized.  But  reproaches  and 
remonstrances  would  now  avail  nothing — the 
I  deed  was  done,  and  the  first  downward  step  of 
the  nation  irrevocably  taken.  He  did  not  com- 
plain, but  when  he  told  M'Gillivray  that  he 
would  not  accept  the  commission  of  Brigadier- 
,  General,  and  bade  him  return  it  to  Washington, 
the  humbled  chieftain  felt  how  utterly  his  course 
was  condemned,  and  that  ho  alone  must  bear 
the  responsibility  of  it. 

A  council  of  the  chiefs  was  called  and  the 
treaty  laid  before  them.    They  were  amazed  at 
its  conditions,  and  M'Gillivray  saw,  as  he  gazed 
on  the  grave,  stern  countenances  that  surrounded 
j  him,  that  he  had  fallen  forever  in  the  confidence 
of  his  people.    No  proposition,  however,  was 
made  to  ratify  the  treaty;  it  was  plain  that  a 
|  smothered  fire  was  in  their  breasts  that  would 
require  but  little  provocation  to  make  a  consum- 
|  ing  flame. 

This  not  long  after  was  furnished.    An  officer 
arrived  from  the  seat  of  Government  with  the 
money  due  M'Gillivray  as  general,  and  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  Milfort.    In  passing  through 
the  village  of  Okfoski,  one  of  the  bags  contain- 
ing the  money  fell  from  the  saddle  of  the  mes- 
senger and  burst  open.    The  Indians  who  had 
crowded  around  immediately  asked  who  it  was 
for.    The  officer  replied  for  M'Gillivray,  their 
chief.    The  news  spread  like  wild-fire.  Soured 
by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  indignant 
that  the  head  of  the  nation  should  sport  the 
I  epaulets  of  a  general  in  the  white  man's  service, 
i  the  discovery  of  this  money  removed  the  last 
barrier  to  the  open  expression  of  their  rage  and 
!  suspicions.    It  was  to  them  proof  positive  of  their 
j  chieftain's  treachery,  and  they  assembled  and 
tumultuously  demanded  his  death.    They  would 
!  unquestionably  have  killed  him  on  the  spot  but 
j  for  the  interference  of  Milfort,  who  promised  to 
j  investigate  the  matter,  and  see  every  thing  made 
j  right.    In  an  interview  with  M'Gillivray  he  told 
him  he  must  immediately  send  back  his  com- 
mission to  Washington  as  he  had  done,  and  ac- 
|  cept  no  stipend  from  the  American  Government. 
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He  did  so,  but  this  concession  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  Indians  came  too  late.  They  would  not 
be  appeased,  and  a  second  grand  council  was 
called  to  deliberate  on  the  matter.  After  a  long 
and  stormy  debate  it  was  decided  that  M'Gilli- 
vray  should  die  The  man  whom  they  had  so 
reverenced,  in  whose  hands  they  had  placed 
with  entire  confidence  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, had  now  fallen  so  low  that  nothing  but  his 
blood  could  appease  them. 

Milfort,  as  much  as  he  disapproved  of  M'Gill- 
ivray's  course,  stood  firmly  by  him  in  this  ter- 
rible crisis ,  but  he  saw  clearly  that  he  could 
not,  with  all  his  influence,  stem  the  tide  of  op- 
position \  and  so,  to  avert  from  his  friend  the 
doom  that  awaited  him,  he  secretly  hurried  him 
off  to  Mobile.  After  remaining  here  some  time 
M'Gillivray  went  to  Pensacola,  where  he  died, 
without  seeing  the  treaty  he  had  made  with 
Washington  ratified  by  his  chiefs  Thus  per- 
ished one  whom  writers  have  been  pleased  to 
call  the  Talleyrand  of  Alabama.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Government  labored 
under  a  delusion  as  to  his  character  while  he 
lived,  and  history  has  prolonged  it  since  his 
death.  Milfort,  the  Frenchman,  not  M'Gilli- 
vray, the  mixed  breed,  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  Creek  nation. 

Washington,  when  he  gave  M'Gillivray  his 
commission  of  Brigadier-General,  presented  him 
with  a  superb  pair  of  epaulets  which  he  had 
received  from  the  court  of  France  through  La- 
fayette. These  the  humbled  chieftain  gave  to 
Milfort,  who  after  found  use  for  them  in  a  way 
he  little  dreamed  of  then. 

Washington,  finding  the  treaty  he  had  made 
with  M'Gillivray  not  ratified  by  the  nation,  sent 
another  commissioner,  Souanne,  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  The  agent 
remained  six  months  among  the  Creeks,  trying 
in  every  way  to  win  over  Milfort,  to  whom  the 
chiefs  now  looked  for  advice  and  counsel.  But 
the  promises  and  flatteries  that  had  proved  so 
potent  with  M'Gillivray  were  lost  on  the  reso- 
lute Frenchman,  and  Souanne  departed  without 
having  accomplished  his  object.  Out  of  his  fail- 
ure grew  the  famous  Yazoo  and  Sciota  Land 
Company,  which  was  nothing  less  than  a  gigan- 
tic swindle  on  the  Indians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  Revolution 
rolled  on — the  head  of  Louis  XVI.  fell  on  the 
scaffold,  and  France  became  a  republic  under 
the  control  of  the  Directory.  Soon  Bonaparte 
was  elected  First  Consul,  and  the  war  with 
Spain  commenced.  The  news  of  this  important 
event  at  length  reached  the  quiet  settlement  of 
Mobile.  Milfort  at  once  saw  that  the  time  for 
carrying  out  his  long  -  meditated  project  had 
come.  Retaining  his  French  citizenship,  his 
first  step  was  to  send  in  his  resignation  as  com- 
missioner of  Spain  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana. 
The  reason  be  gave  was,  that  the  two  countries 
being  at  war  he  could  no  longer  act  as  agent  of 
the  latter.  The  Governor  accepted  it,  compli- 
menting him  at  the  same  time  on  the  fidelity 
and  ability  with  which  he  had  executed  his  trust. 


Having  thus  cut  himself  loose  from  the  Span- 
ish authority,  Milfort  resolved  to  visit  France 
and  lay  before  the  Government  his  grand  scheme 
for  reannexing  Louisiana.  First,  he  sat  down 
and  placed  his  views  and  the  statistics  which  he 
had  so  carefully  gathered  in  the  form  of  a  me- 
morial. He  then  laid  his  plan  before  the  Creek 
chiefs,  saying,  that  when  he  had  accomplished 
his  object  he  would  return,  and,  with  France  as 
their  ally,  bid  defiance  to  the  Americans. 

Bidding  them  farewell,  with  much  wise  coun- 
sel as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue  till  his 
return,  he  repaired  to  Mobile  and  bought  a  ship 
in  which  he  set  sail  for  Philadelphia.  On  his 
arrival  there  he  sought  an  interview  with  citi- 
zen Fauchet,  who  then  represented  the  French 
republic  at  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  laid  before  him  his  plan  in 
detail.  Fauchet  fell  in  with  it  at  once,  and  of- 
fered to  give  him  a  free  passage  to  France. 
This,  however,  Milfort  declined,  and  finding  a 
vessel  bound  for  Bordeaux  about  to  sail,  paid 
his  passage  in  her,  and  embarked  for  his  native 
country.  Fauchet  had  given  him  a  strong  let- 
ter of  recommendation  to  Cambaceres,  one  of 
the  consuls  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
which  he  presented  at  once  on  reaching  Paris. 
Cambaceres  received  him  cordially,  and  gave 
him  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  who,  though  he 
approved  of  his  plan,  told  him  nothing  could  be 
done  until  negotiations  for  peace  with  Spain 
should  commence.  The  Government  would  then 
make  the  cession  of  Louisiana  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty. 

About  six  months  after  Charles  Lacroix,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  presented  him  to  the 
Directory.  This  body  gave  him  a  special  au- 
dience, and  listened  with  the  liveliest  interest  to 
the  details  of  his  project.  They  saw  at  once  a 
way  was  opened  for  France  to  recover  the  best 
part  of  the  possessions  she  had  lost  in  America. 
Milfort's  report  of  his  explorations  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries — his  account  of  the 
growing  commerce  and  vast  capabilities  and  fu- 
ture wealth  of  the  great  valley  of  the  West, 
filled  them  with  wonder,  and  opened  in  prospect 
a  new  empire  to  the  republic. 

Thus  was  born  and  eventually  carried  out  the 
project  of  obtaining  once  more  possession  of 
Louisiana.  It  has  doubtless  often  occurred  to 
the  reader  of  history  why  was  it  that  France, 
environed  with  perils  as  she  was  on  the  Conti- 
nent, turned  her  attention  to  America?  Here 
is  the  solution.  While  Europe  was  rocking 
above  the  earthquake  before  which  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  had  gone  down,  a  solitary  Frenchman  in 
the  wilds  of  the  South  formed  and  matured  that 
plan  which  well-nigh  changed  the  current  of  our 
history.  That  Louisiana  would  ultimately  have 
been  ours  no  one  will  deny  ;  but  by  what  process 
the  result  would  have  been  reached  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conjecture. 

Having  thus  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  his 
most  sanguine  wishes,  Milfort  intimated  to  the 
Government  that  he  would  like  to  return  to  the 
Creek  nation.     The  Directory  replied  that  it 
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was  necessary  he  should  remain  in  France  until 
his  scheme  should  be  consummated.  But  he 
told  them  that  all  his  property  was  among  the 
Indians,  and  that  in  France  he  had  no  means  of 
support.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  they  made 
him  Brigadier-General. 

The  wandering  Frenchman  searching  for  ad- 
venture in  our  Southern  wilds  had  risen  by  his 
energy  to  be  head  war-chief  of  the  Creek  nation, 
and  thence,  by  a  strange  metamorphosis,  was 
translated  to  Brigadier  -  General  in  the  grand 
army  of  France.  Holding  this  high  position,  he 
remained  year  after  year  waiting  the  progress 
of  events  to  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of 
his  scheme.  At  length  it  was  announced  that 
Louisiana  was  once  more  in  the  possession  of 
France.  A  grand  expedition  was  immediately 
set  on  foot  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  convey  a 
French  colony  of  25,000  men  thither  under  com- 
mand of  Marshal  Victor.  Milfort  threw  him- 
self with  his  accustomed  energy  into  it,  and  soon, 
to  his  great  joy,  he  saw  the  fleet  which  was  to 
bring  the  consummation  of  his  years,  of  labor 
spreading  its  sails  for  the  Atlantic.  His  dream 
of  success,  however,  was  dashed  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  its  fulfillment.  The  fleet  was  blockaded 
in  the  port  of  Ostend,  and  before  it  could  be  re- 
leased Louisiana  was  sold  to  the  United  States 
for  $15,000,000.    This  was  in  1803. 

Here  ends  Milfort's  own  account  of  his  life 
and  adventures.  The  remainder  is  briefly  told 
in  the  Bioyraphie  Universelle.  He  returned  to 
his  native  district,  where  lie  lived  in  tranquillity, 
a  single  wife  taking  the  place  of  his  former  har- 
em among  the  Creeks.  Then  came  the  inva- 
sion of  France  in  1814.  The  Allies,  leaving  the 
strong  places  unassailed,  threw  themselves  upon 
the  centre.  The  only  way  of  opposing  them  was 
by  harassing  their  rear  and  cutting  their  lines 
of  communication.  A  levy  of  "  corps-francs" 
was  raised,  and  Milfort  was  appointed  their  com- 
mander. But  he  harassed  the  peaceable  peas- 
antry more  than  he  did  the  enemy.  After  the 
close  of  this  short  and  unhappy  campaign  he 
quitted  Mezieres,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Vouziercs,  where  he  did  nothing  during  the  sec- 
ond invasion  beyond  defending  his  own  house, 
which  he  had  transformed  into  a  kind  of  fortress. 
Abandoning  the  lower  floor,  he  masked  the 
staircase  by  a  palisade  of  bushes,  and  concen- 
trated his  arms  upon  the  next  floor.  These, 
consisting  of  three  double-barreled  guns,  served 
by  Madame  Milfort  and  a  servant,  were  to  cover 
the  doorway,  while  the  General  himself  defended 
the  palisade.  A  company  of  Hulans  entered  the 
house  one  night,  and,  finding  the  lower  floor  de- 
serted, began  to  light  a  fire  and  make  them- 
selves comfortable.  One  of  them  coming  near 
the  palisade  on  the  stairs,  received  a  sabre  stroke 
from  Milfort,  and  ran  back  to  his  comrades,  who 
laughed  at  him.  Another  coming  up  met  the 
same  fate,  whereupon  the  whole  company  took 
to  flight,  rushing  pell-mell  from  the  court-yard. 
This  was  just  what  Milfort  had  been  waiting 
for.  The  three  muskets  sent  their  balls  among 
the  fugitives  in  the  narrow  passage.    But,  not- 


withstanding his  victory,  Milfort  thought  it  pru- 
dent next  day  to  seek  safety  within  the  walls  of 
Mezieres.  He  died  there  in  1817,  leaving  a 
young  son,  without  any  fortune.  His  widow, 
implicated  in  a  charge  of  swindling,  was  sen- 
tenced to  several  years'  imprisonment. 

The  career  of  Milfort  reads  more  like  a  tale 
of  romance  than  actual  history.  Unknown  as 
it  was  to  America,  it  had  an  important  bearing 
on  her  destiny.  But  for  him,  one  of  two  things 
would  have  occurred,  and  possibly  both — a  war 
with  Spain,  or  the  occupation  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  by  the  English.  When  the  news 
of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  reached  the  United 
States  military  preparations  were  already  being 
made  for  its  conquest  by  us,  in  consequence  of 
the  violation  by  Spain  of  her  treaty  stipulations. 
A  forcible  seizure  of  it  was  inevitable,  which 
would  have  precipitated  a  war  with  Spain,  which 
in  turn  might  have  hastened  the  war  with  En- 
gland, that  took  place  nine  years  afterward. 
At  that  time  New  Orleans  could  not  have  made 
the  gallant  and  successful  defense  she  did  under 
Jackson. 

Again,  the  possession  of  Louisiana  by  France 
rendered  its  ultimate  conquest  by  England  al- 
most certain  if  the  former  had  endeavored  to 
hold  it.  Bonaparte  saw  this,  and  it  was  to  pre- 
vent so  great  a  catastrophe  that  he  transferred 
it  so  readily  to  the  United  States.  "With  En- 
gland in  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  war  of  1812  would  have  taken  a  differ- 
ent course  and  had  a  different  issue.  Stretch- 
ing her  arms  across  from  New  Orleans  to  Can- 
ada, she  would  have  given  the  Western  Indians 
tenfold  the  assistance  she  did.  Jackson's  cam- 
paign against  the  Creeks  would  probably  have 
had  a  different  termination,  and  Tecumseh's 
grand  confederation  have  been  backed  by  a  force 
that  the  Western  frontiers  could  not  have  resisted. 

Mr.  Benton,  in  1830,  in  a  speech  in  Congress 
referring  to  this  event,  and  the  result  if  the 
French  fleet  had  reached  Louisiana,  said : 

"Put  it  on  either  foot — Louisiana  remains  a  French  or 
becomes  a  British  possession.  In  the  first  contingency 
we  must  have  become  the  ally  or  the  enemy  of  France. 
The  system  of  Bonaparte  admitted  of  no  neutrals;  and 
our  alternatives  would  have  been  between  falling  into  the 
train  of  his  Continental  system,  or  maintaining  a  war 
against  him  on  our  own  soil.  We  can  readily  decide  that 
the  latter  would  have  been  most  honorable;  but  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  would  have  been  most  fatal  to  our  prosperity, 
and  most  disastrous  to  our  republican  institutions.  In  the 
second  contingency,  and  almost  certain  one,  we  should 
have  had  England  established  on  our  western,  as  well  as 
on  our  northern  frontier ;  and  I  may  add  our  southern 
also ;  for  Florida,  as  the  proper  ally  of  France,  would  have 
been  a  fair  subject  of  British  conquest  in  the  war  with 
France  and  Spain,  and  a  desirable  one,  after  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana,  and  as  easily  taken  as  wished  for,  the 
vessel  that  brought  home  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Tra- 
falgar being  sufficient  to  summon  and  reduce  the  places 
of  Mobile,  Fensacola,  St.  Marks,  and  St.  Augustine.  This 
nation,  thus  established  upon  three  sides  of  our  territory, 
the  most  powerful  of  maritime  powers,  jealous  of  our  com- 
merce, panting  for  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  unscrupulous 
in  the  use  of  savage  allies,  and  nine  years  afterward  to  be 
engaged  in  a  war  with  us !  The  results  of  such  a  position 
would  have  been,  the  loss  for  ages  and  centuries  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  permanent  occupation 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  British  fleet,  the  consequent 
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control  of  the  West  ladies,  and  the  ravage  of  our  frontiers 
by  savages  in  British  pay.  These  would  have  been  the 
permanent  consequences,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fate  of  the 
late  war,  commenced  with  our  enemy  encompassing  us 
on  three  sides  with  her  land-forces,  and  covering  the  ocean 
in  front  with  her  proud  navy,  victorious  over  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  and  swelled  with  the 
ships  of  all  nations.  From  these  calamitous  results  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  delivered  us." 

Such  mighty  and  fearful  results  did  a  French 
adventurer  among  a  tribe  of  Southern  Indians 
come  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  securing.  The 
accidental  blockade  of  the  French  fleet  in  a 


Dutch  port,  and  afterward  the  bold  act  of  Jef- 
ferson, which  he  himself  believed  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, alone  prevented  this.  What  proph- 
et could  have  seen  any  connection  between  that 
solitary,  half-starved  wanderer  in  the  wilds  of 
Alabama  and  such  historical  changes?  Un- 
known as  he  is,  Milfort  played  an  important 
role  in  our  history,  and  came  very  near  playing 
a  still  more  important  one.  It  is  only  the  sur- 
face of  the  broad  stream  of  human  events  that 
we  commonly  see ;  the  deep  under-currents  are 
seldom  known. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

EXIT. 

IT  rained  all  through  the  night ;  and  when 
the  morning  came  it  was  raining  still. 
Contrary  to  his  ordinary  habit,  Midwinter 
was  waiting  in  the  breakfast-room  when  Allan 
entered  it.  He  looked  worn  and  weary,  but  his 
smile  was  gentler,  and  his  manner  more  com- 
posed than  usual.  To  Allan's  surprise  he  ap- 
proached the  subject  of  the  previous  night's  con- 
versation of  his  own  accord  as  soon  as  the  serv- 
ant was  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  thought  me  very  impatient 
and  very  abrupt  with  you  last  night,"  he  said. 
"  I  will  try  to  make  amends  for  it  this  morning. 
I  will  hear  every  thing  you  wish  to  say  to  me  on 
the  subject  of  Miss  Gwilt." 

"I  hardly  like  to  worry  you,"  said  Allan. 
"You  look  as  if  you  had  had  a  bad  night's 
rest." 

"I  have  not  slept  well  for  some  time  past," 
replied  Midwinter,  quietly.  "Something  has 
been  wrong  with  me.  But  I  believe  I  have 
found  out  the  way  to  put  myself  right  again 
without  troubling  the  doctors.  Later  in  the 
morning  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  you 
about  this.  Let  us  get  back  first  to  what  you 
were  talking  of  last  night.  You  were  speaking 
of  some  difficulty — "  He  hesitated,  and  finished 
the  sentence  in  a  tone  so  low  that  Allan  failed 
to  hear  him.  "Perhaps  it  would  be  better," 
he  went  on,  "  if,  instead  of  speaking  to  me,  you 
spoke  to  Mr.  Brock  ?" 

" I  would  rather  speak  to  you"  said  Allan. 
"But  tell  me  first,  was  I  right  or  wrong  last 
night  in  thinking  you  disapproved  of  my  falling 
in  love  with  Miss  Gwilt  ?" 

Midwinter's  lean  nervous  fingers  began  to 
crumble  the  bread  in  his  plate.  His  eyes  looked 
away  from  Allan  for  the  first  time. 

"  If  you  have  any  objection,"  persisted  Allan, 
"I  should  like  to  hear  it." 

Midwinter  suddenly  looked  up  again,  his 


cheeks  turning  ashy  pale,  and  his  glittering 
black  eyes  fixed  full  on  Allan's  face. 

"You  love  her,"  he  said.    "Does  she  love 

youf 

"  You  won't  think  me  vain?"  returned  Allan. 
"  I  told  you  yesterday  I  had  had  private  oppor- 
tunities with  her — " 

Midwinter's  eyes  dropped  again  to  the  crumbs 
on  his  plate.  "I  understand,"  he  interposed, 
quickly.  "  You  were  wrong  last  night.  I  had 
no  objections  to  make." 

"Don't  you  congratulate  me?"  asked  Allan, 
a  little  uneasily.  "  Such  a  beautiful  woman  ! 
such  a  clever  woman  !" 

Midwinter  held  out  his  hand.  "I  owe  you 
more  than  mere  congratulations,"  he  said.  "  In 
any  thing  which  is  for  your  happiness  I  owe  you 
help."  He  took  Allan's  hand,  and  wrung  it 
hard.  "Can  I  help  you?"  he  asked,  growing 
paler  and  paler  as  he  spoke. 

"My  dear  fellow!"  exclaimed  Allan,  "what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Your  hand  is  as  cold 
as  ice." 

Midwinter  smiled  faintly.  "I  am  always  in 
extremes,"  he  said;  "my  hand  was  as  hot  as 
fire  the  first  time  you  took  it  at  the  old  west 
country  inn.  Come  to  that  difficulty  which  you 
have  not  come  to  yet.  You  are  young,  rich, 
your  own  master — and  she  loves  you.  What 
difficulty  can  there  be?" 

Allan  hesitated.  ' '  I  hardly  know  how  to  put 
it,"  he  replied.  "As  you  said  just  now,  I  love 
her,  and  she  loves  me — and  yet  there  is  a  sort 
of  strangeness  between  us.  One  talks  a  good 
deal  about  one's  self,  when  one  is  in  love — at 
least  I  do.  I've  told  her  all  about  myself,  and 
my  mother,  and  how  I  came  in  for  this  place, 
and  the  rest  of  it.  Well — though  it  doesn't 
strike  me  when  we  arc  together — it  comes  across 
me  now  and  then,  when  I'm  away  from  her, 
that  she  doesn't  say  much  on  her  side.  In  fact, 
I  know  no  more  about  her  than  you  do." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  know  nothing  about 
Miss  Gwilt's  family  and  friends  ?" 

"That's  it,  exactly." 

"  Have  you  never  asked  her  about  them  ?" 
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"I  said  something  of  the  sort  the  other  day.  *' 
returned  Allan  ;  11  and  I'm  afraid,  as  usual,  I 
said  it  in  the  wrong  way.  She  looked — I  can't 
quite  tell  you  how ;  not  exactly  displeased,  but 
— oh,  what  things  words  are  !  I'd  give  the 
world,  Midwinter,  if  I  could  only  find  the  right 
word  when  I  want  it,  as  well  as  you  do." 

"  Did  Mi<s  Gwilt  say  any  thing  to  you  in  the 
way  of  a  reply  ?" 

"That's  just  what  I  was  coming  to.  She 
said,  '  I  shall  have  a  melancholy  story  to  tell 


you  one  of  these  days,  Mr.  Armadale,  ahout  my- 
self and  my  family  ;  but  you  look  so  happy,  and 
the  circumstances  are  so  distressing,  that  I  have 
hardly  the  heart  to  speak  of  it  now.'  Ah,  she 
can  express  herself — with  the  tears  in  her  eyes, 
my  dear  fellow,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes!  Of 
course  I  changed  the  subject  directly.  And  now 
the  difficulty  is  how  to  get  back  to  it,  delicately, 
without  making  her  cry  again.  We  must  get 
back  to  it,  you  know.  Not  on  my  account ;  I 
am  quite  content  to  marry  her  first,  and  hear 
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of  her  family  misfortune?,  poor  thing,  afterward. 
But  I  know  Mr.  Brock.  If  I  can't  satisfy  him 
about  her  family  when  I  write  to  tell  him  of  this 
(which  of  course  I  must  do),  he  will  be  dead 
against  the  whole  thing.  I'm  my  own  master, 
of  course,  and  I  can  do  as  I  like  about  it.  But 
dear  old  Brock  was  such  a  good  friend  to  my 
poor  mother,  and  he  has  been  such  a  good  friend 
to  me — you  see  what  I  mean,  don't  you?" 

"  Certainly,  Allan  ;  Mr.  Brock  has  been  your 
second  father.  Any  disagreement  between  you 
about  such  a  serious  matter  as  this  would  be  the 
saddest  thing  that  could  happen.  You  ought  to 
satisfy  him  that  Miss  Gwilt  is  (what  I  am  sure 
Miss  Gwilt  will  prove  to  be)  worthy,  in  every  way 
worthy — "  His  voice  sank  in  spite  of  him,  and 
lie  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

"Just  my  feeling  in  the  matter!"  Allan 
struck  in,  glibly.  "  Now  we  can  come  to  what 
I  particularly  wanted  to  consult  you  about.  If 
this  was  your  case,  Midwinter,  you  would  be 
able  to  say  the  right  words  to  her — you  would 
put  it  delicately,  even  though  you  were  putting 
it  quite  in  the  dark.  I  can't  do  that.  I  am  a 
blundering  sort  of  fellow;  and  I  am  horribly 
afraid,  if  I  can't  get  some  hint  at  the  truth  to 
help  me  at  starting,  of  saying  something  to  dis- 
tress her.  Family  misfortunes  are  such  tender 
subjects  to  touch  on — especially  with  such  a  re- 
fined woman,  such  a  tender-hearted  woman,  as 
Miss  Gwilt.  There  may  have  been  some  dread-' 
ful  death  in  the  family — some  relation  who  has 
disgraced  himself — some  infernal  cruelty  which 
has  forced  the  poor  thing  out  on  the  world  as  a 
governess.  Well,  turning  it  over  in  my  mind,  it 
Struck  me  that  the  major  might  be  able  to  put 
me  on  the  right  tack.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
he  might  have  been  informed  of  Miss  Gwilt's 
family  circumstances  before  he  engaged  her — 
isn't  it?" 

"  It  is  possible,  Allan,  certainly." 

"Just  my  feeling  again!  My  notion  is  to 
speak  to  the  major.  If  I  could  only  get  the 
story  from  him  first  I  should  know  so  much  bet- 
ter how  to  speak  to  Miss  Gwilt  about  it  after- 
ward. You  advise  me  to  try  the  major,  don't 
you  ?" 

There  was  a  pause  before  Midwinter  replied. 
When  he  did  answer  it  was  a  little  reluctantly. 

"I  hardly  know  how  to  advise  you,  Allan," 
he  said,     "  This  is  a  very  delicate  matter." 

"  I  believe  you  would  try  the  major  if  you 
were  in  my  place,"  returned  Allan,  reverting  to 
his  inveterately  personal  way  of  putting  the 
question. 

"Perhaps  I  might,"  said  Midwinter,  more 
and  more  unwillingly.  "But  if  I  did  speak  to 
the  major  I  should  be  very  careful,  in  your 
place,  not  to  put  myself  in  a  false  position — I 
should  be  very  careful  to  let  no  one  suspect  me 
of  the  meanness  of  prying  into  a  woman's  secrets 
behind  her  back." 

Allan's  face  flushed.  "  Good  Heavens,  Mid- 
winter!" he  exclaimed,  "who  could  suspect  me 
of  that  ?" 

"Nobody,  Allan,  who  really  knows  you." 


"The  major  knows  me.  The  major  is  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  misunderstand  me. 
All  I  want  him  to  do  is  to  help  me  (if  he  can) 
to  speak  about  a  delicate  subject  to  Miss  Gwilt, 
without  hurting  her  feelings.  Can  any  thing  be 
simpler  between  two  gentlemen?" 

Instead  of  replying,  Midwinter,  still  speaking 
as  constrainedly  as  ever,  asked  a  question  on  his 
side.  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  Major  Milroy,"  he 
said,  "what  your  intentions  really  are  toward 
Miss  Gwilt?" 

Allan's  manner  altered.  He  hesitated,  and 
looked  confused. 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  that,"  he  replied; 
"and  I  mean  to  feel  my  way  first,  and  then  tell 
him  or  not  afterward,  as  matters  turn  out." 

A  proceeding  so  cautious  as  this  was  too  strik- 
ingly inconsistent  with  Allan's  character  not  to 
surprise  any  one  who  knew  him.  Midwinter 
showed  his  surprise  plainly. 

"You  forget  that  foolish  flirtation  of  mine 
with  Miss  Milroy,"  Allan  went  on,  more  and 
more  confusedly.  "The  major  may  have  no- 
ticed it,  and  may  have  thought  I  meant — well, 
what  I  didn't  mean.  It  might  be  rather  awk- 
ward, mightn't  it,  to  propose  to  his  face  for  his 
governess  instead  of  his  daughter  ?" 

He  waited  for  a  word  of  answer,  but  none 
came.  Midwinter  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  and 
suddenly  checked  himself.  Allan,  uneasy  at 
his  silence,  doubly  uneasy  under  certain  recol- 
lections of  the  major's  daughter  which  the  con- 
versation had  called  up,  rose  from  the  table,  and 
shortened  the  interview  a  little  impatiently. 

"Come!  come!"  he  said,  "don't  sit  there 
looking  unutterable  things — don't  make  mount- 
ains out  of  molehills.  You  have  such  an  old, 
old  head,  Midwinter,  on  those  young  shoulders 
of  yours !  Let's  have  done  with  all  these  pros 
and  cons  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  in  plain 
words  that  it  won't  do  to  speak  to  the  major?" 

"I  can't  take  the  responsibility,  Allan,  of 
telling  you  that.  To  be  plainer  still,  I  can't 
feel  confident  of  the  soundness  of  any  advice  I 
may  give  you  in — in  our  present  position  toward 
eacli  other.  All  I  am  sure  of  is,  that  I  can  not 
possibly  be  wrong  in  entreating  you  to  do  two 
things." 

"  What  are  they?" 

"If  you  speak  to  Major  Milroy,  pray  remem- 
ber the  caution  I  have  given  you  !  Pray  think 
of  what  you  say  before  you  say  it!" 

"  I'll  think— never  fear !    What  next  ?" 

"Before  you  take  any  serious  step  in  this 
matter  write  and  tell  Mr.  Brock.  Will  you 
promise  me  to  do  that?" 

"  With  all  my  heart.    Any  thing  more  ?" 

"Nothing  more.  I  have  said  my  last  words." 

Allan  led  the  way  to  the  door.  "  Come  into 
my  room,"  he  said,  "and  I'll  give  you  a  cigar. 
The  servants  will  be  in  here  directly  to  clear 
awav;  and  I  want  to  go  on  talking  about  Miss 
Gwilt." 

"  Don't  wait  for  me,"  said  Midwinter ;  "  I'll 
follow  you  in  a  minute  or  two." 

He  remained  seated  until  Allan  had  closed 
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the  door — then  rose,  and  took  from  a  corner  of 
the  room,  where  it  lay  hidden  behind  one  of  the 
curtains,  a  knapsack  ready  packed  for  traveling. 
As  he  stood  at  the  window  thinking,  with  the 
knapsack  in  his  hand,  a  strangely  old,  care-worn 
look  stole  over  his  face ;  he  seemed  to  lose  the 
last  of  his  youth  in  an  instant. 

What  the  woman's  quicker  insight  had  dis- 
covered days  since,  the  man's  slower  perception 
had  only  realized  in  the  past  night.  The  pang 
that  had  wrung  him  when  he  heard  Allan's 
avowal  had  set  the  truth  self-revealed  before 
Midwinter  for  the  first  time.  He  had  been  con- 
scious of  looking  at  Miss  Gwilt  with  new  eyes 
and  a  new  mind,  on  the  next  occasion  when 
they  met  after  the  memorable  interview  in  Major 
Milroy's  garden  ;  h%  had  been  conscious  of  his 
growing  interest  thenceforth  in  her  society,  and 
his  growing  admiration  of  her  beauty — but  he 
had  never  until  now  known  the  passion  that 
she  had  roused  in  him  for  what  it  really  was. 
Knowing  it  at  last,  feeling  it  consciously  in  full 
possession  of  him,  he  had  the  courage  which  no 
man  with  a  happier  experience  of  life  would 
have  possessed  —  the  courage  to  recall  what 
Allan  had  said  to  him,  and  to  look  resolutely  at 
the  future  through  his  own  grateful  remem- 
brances of  the  past. 

Steadfastly,  through  the  sleepless  hours  of  the 
night,  he  had  contemplated  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self to  the  dearest  interest  of  his  friend,  as  part 
of  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  that  he  owed  to 
Allan.  Steadfastly  he  had  bent  his  mind  to  the 
conviction  that  he  must  conquer  the  passion 
which  had  taken  possession  of  him  for  Allan's 
sake  ;  and  that  the  one  way  to  conquer  it  was — 
to  go.  No  after-doubt  as  to  the  sacrifice  had 
troubled  him  when  morning  came;  and  no  aft- 
er-doubt troubled  him  now.  The  one  question 
that  kept  him  hesitating  was  the  question  of 
leaving  Thorpe-Ambrose.  Though  Mr.  Brock's 
letter  relieved  him  from  all  necessity  of  keeping 
watch  in  Norfolk  for  a  woman  who  was  known 
to  be  in  Somersetshire ;  though  the  duties  of 
the  steward's  office  were  duties  which  might  be 
safely  left  in  Mr.  Bashwood's  tried  and  trust- 
worthy hands — still,  admitting  these  considera- 
tions, his  mind  was  not  easy  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  Allan  at  a  time  when  a  crisis  was  ap- 
proaching in  Allan's  life. 

He  slung  the  knapsack  loosely  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  put  the  question  to  his  conscience  for 
the  last  time.  "  Can  you  trust  yourself  to  see 
her,  day  by  day,  as  you  must  see  her — can  you 
trust  yourself  to  hear  him  talk  of  her,  hour  by 
hour,  as  you  must  hear  him — if  you  stay  in  this 
house?"  Again  the  answer  came,  as  it  had 
come  all  through  the  night.  Again  his  heart 
warned  him,  in  the  very  interests  of  the  friend- 
ship that  he  held  sacred,  to  go  while  the  time 
was  his  own  ;  to  go  before  the  woman  who  had 
possessed  herself  of  his  love  had  possessed  her- 
self of  his  power  of  self-sacrifice  and  his  sense 
of  gratitude  as  well. 

He  looked  round  the  room  mechanically  be- 


fore he  turned  to  leave  it.  Every  remembrance 
of  the  conversation  that  had  just  taken  place 
between  Allan  and  himself  pointed  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  warned  him,  as  his  own  con- 
science had  warned  him,  to  go.  Had  he  hon- 
estly mentioned  any  one  of  the  objections  which 
he  or  any  man  must  have  seen  to  Allan's  attach- 
ment ?  Had  he — as  his  knowledge  of  his  friend's 
facile  character  bound  him  to  do — warned  Allan 
to  distrust  his  own  hasty  impulses,  and  to  test 
himself  by  time  and  absence  before  he  made  sure 
that  the  happiness  of  his  whole  life  was  bound 
up  in  Miss  Gwilt  ?  No.  The  bare  doubt  wheth- 
er, in  speaking  of  these  things,  he  could  feel 
that  he  was  speaking  disinterestedly,  had  closed 
his  lips,  and  would  close  his  lips  for  the  fu- 
ture, till  the  time  for  speaking  had  gone  by. 
Was  the  right  man  to  restrain  Allan  the  man 
who  would  have  given  the  world,  if  he  had  it, 
to  stand  in  Allan's  place  ?  There  was  but  one 
plain  course  of  action  that  an  honest  man  and 
a  grateful  man  could  follow  in  the  position  in 
which  he  stood.  Far  removed  from 'all  chance 
of  seeing  her,  and  from  all  chance  of  hearing  of 
her — alone  with  his  own  faithful  recollection  of 
what  he  owed  to  his  friend — he  might  hope  to 
light  it  down,  as  he  had  fought  down  the  tears 
in  his  childhood  under  his  gipsy  master's  stick ; 
as  he  had  fought  down  the  misery  of  his  lonely 
youth-time  in  the  country  bookseller's  shop. 
"X  must  go,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  wearily  from 
the  window,  "before  she  comes  to  the  house 
again.  I  must  go  before  another  hour  is  over 
my  head." 

With  that  resolution  he  left  the  room ;  and, 
in  leaving  it,  took  the  irrevocable  step  from 
Present  to  Future. 

The  rain  was  still  falling.  The  sullen  sky 
all  round  the  horizon  still  lowered,  watery  and 
dark,  when  Midwinter,  equipped  for  traveling, 
appeared  in  Allan's  room. 

"Good  Heavens!"  cried  Allan,  pointing  to 
the  knapsack,  "what  does  that  mean?" 

"Nothing  very  extraordinary,"  said  Midwin- 
ter.    "It  only  means — good-by." 

"Good-by!"  repeated  Allan,  starting  to  his 
feet  in  astonishment. 

Midwinter  put  him  back  gently  into  his  chair, 
and  drew  a  seat  near  to  it  for  himself. 

"When  you  noticed  that  I  looked  ill  this 
morning,"  he  said,  "  I  told  you  that  I  had  been 
thinking  of  a  way  to  recover  my  health,  and 
that  I  meant  to  speak  to  you  about  it  later  in 
the  day.  That  later  time  has  come.  I  have 
been  out  of  sorts,  as  the  phrase  is,  for  some  time 
past.  You  have  remarked  it  yourself,  Allan, 
more  than  once;  and,  with  your  usual  kind- 
ness, you  have  allowed  it  to  excuse  many  things 
in  my  conduct  which  would  have  been  otherwise 
unpardonable,  even  in  your  friendly  eyes." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  interposed  Allan,  "you 
don't  mean  to  say  you  are  going  out  on  a  walk- 
ing tour  in  this  pouring  rain  !" 

"Never  mind  the  rain,"  rejoined  Midwinter. 
"The  rain  and  I  are  old  friends.    You  know 
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something,  Allan,  of  the  life  I  led  before  you 
met  with  me.  From  the  time  when  I  was  a 
child  I  have  been  used  to  hardship  and  expo- 
sure. Night  and  day,  sometimes  for  months  to- 
gether, I  never  had  my  head  under  a  roof.  For 
years  and  years  the  life  of  a  wild  animal — per- 
haps I  ought  to  say,  the  life  of  a  savage — was 
the  life  I  led,  while  you  were  at  home  and  hap- 
py. I  have  the  leaven  of  the  vagabond — the 
vagabond  animal,  or  the  vagabond  man,  I  hard- 
ly know  which — in  me  still.  Does  it  distress 
you  to  hear  me  talk  of  myself  in  this  way  ?  I 
won't  distress  you..  I  will  only  say  that  the 
comfort  and  the  luxury  of  our  life  here  are,  at 
times,  I  think,  a  little  too  much  for  a  man  to 
whom  comforts  and  luxuries  come  as  strange 
things.  I  want  nothing  to  put  me  right  again 
but  more  air  and  exercise ;  fewer  good  break- 
fasts and  dinners,  my  dear  friend,  than  I  get 
here.  Let  me  go  back  to  some  of  the  hardships 
which  this  comfortable  house  is  expressly  made 
to  shut  out.  Let  me  meet  the  wind  and  weath- 
er as  I  used  to  meet  them  when  I  was  a  boy ; 
let  me  feel  weary  again  for  a  little  while,  with- 
out a  carriage  near  to  pick  me  up ;  and  hungry 
when  the  night  falls,  with  miles  of  walking  be- 
tween my  supper  and  me.  Give  me  a  week  or 
two  away,  Allan — up  northward,  on  foot,  to  the 
Yorkshire  moors — and  I  promise  to  return  to 
Thorpe-Ambrose  better  company  for  you  and 
for  your  friends.  I  shall  be  back  before  you 
have  time  to  miss  me.  Mr.  Bashwood  will  take 
care  of  the  business  in  the  office.  It  is  only  for 
a  fortnight,  and  it  is  for  my  own  good :  let  me 
go!" 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  said  Allan.  "I  don't  like 
your  leaving  me  in  this  sudden  manner.  There's 
something  so  strange  and  dreary  about  it.  Why 
not  try  riding,  if  you  want  more  exercise ;  all 
the  horses  in  the  stables  are  at  your  disposal. 
At  all  events,  you  can't  possibly  go  to-day. 
Look  at  the  rain  ?" 

Midwinter  looked  toward  the  window,  and 
gently  shook  his  head. 

"I  thought  nothing  of  the  rain,"  he  said, 
"when  I  was  a  mere  child,  getting  my  living 
with  the  dancing  dogs — why  should  I  think  any 
thing  of  it  now  ?  My  getting  wet,  and  your  get- 
ting wet,  Allan,  are  two  very  different  things. 
When  I  was  a  fisherman's  boy  in  the  Hebrides 
I  hadn't  a  dry  thread  on  me  for  weeks  together." 

"But  you're  not  in  the  Hebrides  now,"  per- 
sisted Allan;  "and  I  expect  our  friends  from 
the  cottage  to-morrow  evening.  You  can't  start 
till  after  to-morrow.  Miss  Gwilt  is  going  to 
give  us  some  more  music,  and  you  know  you 
like  Miss  Gwilt's  playing." 

Midwinter  turned  aside  to  buckle  the  straps 
of  his  knapsack.  "  Give  me  another  chance  of 
hearing  Miss  Gwilt  when  I  come  back,"  he  said, 
with  his  head  down  and  his  fingers  busy  at  the 
straps. 

"  You  have  one  fault,  my  dear  fellow,  and  it 
grows  on  you,"  remonstrated  Allan  ;  "  when  you 
have  once  taken  a  thing  into  your  head  you're 
the  most  obstinate  man  alive.    There's  no  per- 


suading you  to  listen  to  reason.  If  you  will  go," 
added  Allan,  suddenly  rising  as  Midwinter  took 
up  his  hat  and  stick  in  silence,  "  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  go  with  you,  and  try  a  little  roughing 
it  too!" 

"Go  with  meV  repeated  Midwinter,  with  a 
momentary  bitterness  in  his  tone,  "and  leave 
Miss  Gwilt!" 

Allan  sat  down  again,  and  admitted  the  force 
of  the  objection  in  significant  silence.  Without 
a  word  more  on  his  side,  Midwinter  held  out 
his  hand  to  take  leave.  They  were  both  deeply 
moved,  and  each  was  anxious  to  hide  his  agita- 
tion from  the  other.  Allan  took  the  last  refuge 
which  his  friend's  firmness  left  to  him  :  he  tried 
to  lighten  the  farewell  moment  by  a  joke. 

"I'll  tell  you  Avhat,"  he  said,  "I  begin  to 
doubt  if  you're  quite  cured  yet  of  your  belief 
in  the  Dream.  I  suspect  you're  running  away 
from  me,  after  all !" 

Midwinter  looked  at  him,  uncertain  whether 
he  was  in  jest  or  earnest.  "What  do  you 
mean  ?"  he  asked. 

"What  did  you  tell  me,"  retorted  Allan, 
"  when  you  took  me  in  here  the  other  day  and 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it?  What  did  you  say 
about  this  room  and  the  second  vision  of  the 
dream?  By  Jupiter!"  he  exclaimed,  starting 
to  his  feet  once  more,  "  now  I  look  again,  here 
is  the  Second  Vision !  There's  the  rain  patter- 
ing against  the  window ;  there's  the  lawn  and 
the  garden  outside ;  here  am  I  where  I  stood  in 
the  Dream ;  and  there  are  you  where  the  Shad- 
ow stood.  The  whole  scene  complete,  out  of 
doors  and  in ;  and  Pve  discovered  it  this  time!" 

A  moment's  life  stirred  again  in  the  dead  re- 
mains of  Midwinter's  superstition.  His  color 
changed ;  and  he  eagerly,  almost  fiercely,  dis- 
puted Allan's  conclusion. 

"No!"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  little  marble 
figure  on  the  bracket,  "the  scene  is  not  com- 
plete ;  you  have  forgotten  something  as  usual. 
The  Dream  is  wrong  this  time,  thank  God!  — 
utterly  wrong !  In  the  vision  you  saw,  the  stat- 
ue was  lying  in  fragments  on  the  floor ;  and  you 
were  stooping  over  them  with  a  troubled  and  an 
angry  mind.  There  stands  the  statue  safe  and 
sound !  and  you  haven't  the  vestige  of  an  angry 
feeling  in  your  mind,  have  you?"  He  seized 
Allan  impulsively  by  the  hand.  At  the  same 
moment  the  consciousness  came  to  him  that  he 
was  speaking  and  acting  as  earnestly  as  if  he 
still  believed  in  the  Dream.  The  color  rushed 
back  over  his  face",  and  he  turned  away  in  con- 
fused silence. 

"What  did  I  tell  you  ?"  said  Allan,  laughing 
a  little  uneasily.  "That  night  on  the  Wreck 
is  hanging  on  your  mind  as  heavily  as  ever." 

"Nothing  hangs  heavy  on  me," retorted  Mid- 
winter, with  a  sudden  outburst  of  impatience, 
"but  the  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  the  time 
I'm  wasting  here.  I'll  go  out  and  see  if  it's 
likely  to  clear  up." 

"You'll  come  back?"  interposed  Allan. 

Midwinter  opened  the  French  window,  and 
stepped  out  into  the  garden. 
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"  Yes,"  he  said,  answering  with  all  his  former 
gentleness  of  manner,  "  I'll  come  back  in  a  fort- 
night, Good-by,  Allan;  and  good  luck  with 
Miss  Gwilt!" 

He  pushed  the  window  to,  and  was  away 
across  the  garden  before  his  friend  could  open  it 
again  and  follow  him. 

Allan  rose,  and  took  one  step  into  the  garden  ; 
then  checked  himself  at  the  window,  and  returned 
to  his  chair.  He  knew  Midwinter  well  enough 
to  feel  the  total  uselessness  of  attempting  to  fol- 
low him,  or  to  call  him  back.  He  was  gone, 
and  for  two  weeks  to  come  there  was  no  hope 
of  seeing  him  again.  An  hour  or  more  passed, 
the  rain  still  fell,  and  the  sky  still  threatened. 
A  heavier  and  heavier  sense  of  loneliness  and 
despondency — the  sense  of  all  others  which  his 
previous  life  had  least  fitted  him  to  understand 
and  endure — possessed  itself  of  Allan's  mind. 
In  sheer  horror  of  his  own  uninhabitahly  solitary 
house  he  rang  for  his  hat  and  umbrella,  and  re- 
solved to  take  refuge  in  the  major's  cottage. 

44 1  might  have  gone  a  little  way  with  him," 
thought  Allan,  his  mind  still  running  on  Mid- 
Winter  as  he  put  on  his  hat.  "  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  the  dear  old  fellow  fairly  started  on 
his  journey." 

lie  took  his  umbrella.  If  he  had  noticed  the 
face  of  the  servant  who  gave  it  to  him  he  might 
possibly  have  asked  some  questions,  and  might 
have  heard  some  news  to  interest  him  in  his 
present  frame  of  mind.  As  it  was  he  went  out 
without  looking  at  the  man,  ami  without  sus- 
pecting that  his  servants  knew  more  of  Midwin- 
ter's last  moments  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  than  he 
knew  himself.  Not  ten  minutes  since  the  grocer 
and  the  buteher  had  called  in  to  receive  payment 
of  their  bills — and  the  grocer  and  the  butcher 
had  seen  how  Midwinter  started  on  his  journey. 

The  grocer  had  met  him  first,  not  far  from 
the  house,  stopping  on  his  way,  in  the  pouring 
rain,  to  speak  to  a  little  ragged  imp  of  a  boy,  the 
pest  of  the  neighborhood.  The  boy's  customary 
impudence  had  broken  out  even  more  unrestrain- 
edly than  usual  at  the  sight  of  the  gentleman'> 
knapsack.  And  what  had  the  gentleman  done 
in  return?  He  had  Stopped  and  looked  dis- 
tressed, and  had  put  his  two  hands  gently  on  the 
boy's  shoulders.  The  grocer's  own  eyes  had  seen 
that;  and  the  groeer's  own  ears  had  heard  him 
say,  "Poor  little  chap]  I  know  how  the  wind 
gnaws  and  the  rain  wets  through  a  ragged  jacket 
better  than  most  people  who  have  got  a  good  coat 
on  their  backs."  And  with  those  words  he  had 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  had  rewarded 
the  boy's  impudence  with  a  present  of  a  shilling. 
"Wrong  hereabouts,"  said  the  grocer,  touching 
his  forehead.  "  That's  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Ar- 
madale's friend !" 

The  buteher  had  seen  him  farther  on  in  the 
journey,  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  He  had 
stopped — again  in  the  pouring  rain — and  this 
time  to  look  at  nothing  more  remarkable  than  a 
half-starved  cur,  shivering  on  a  door-step.  "I 
had  my  eye  on  him,"  said  the  butcher;  "and 
what  do  you  think  he  did?    He  crossed  the 


road  over  to  my  shop,  and  bought  a  bit  of  meat 
fit  for  a  Christian.  Very  well.  He  says  good- 
morning,  and  crosses  back  again  ;  and,  on  the 
word  of  a  man,  down  he  goes  on  his  knees  on 
the  wet  door-step,  and  out  he  takes  his  knife,  and 
cuts  up  the  meat,  and  gives  it  to  the  dog.  Meat. 
I  tell  you  again,  fit  for  a  Christian  !  I'm  not  a 
hard  man,  ma'am,"  concluded  the  butcher,  ad- 
dressing the  cook,  "but  meat's  meat:  and  it 
will  serve  your  master's  friend  right  if  he  lives 
to  want  it." 

With  those  old  unforgottcn  sympathies  of  the 
old  unforgotten  time  to  keep  him  company  on 
his  lonely  road  he  had  left  the  town  behind  him, 
and  had  been  lost  to  view  in  the  misty  rain. 
The  grocer  and  the  butcher  had  seen  the  last  of 
him,  and  had  judged  a  great  nature  as  all  great 
natures  art  judged  from  the  grocer  and  the 
butcher  point  of  view. 

THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 


BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

M  Its.  KILBOTi 
Two  days  after  Midwinter's  departure  from 
Thorpe- Ambrose  Mrs.  Milroy.  having  completed 
her  morning  toilet,  and  having  dismissed  her 
nurse,  rang  the  bell  again  live  minutes  after- 
ward, and,  on  the  woman's  reappearance,  asked 
impatiently  if  the  post  had  come  in. 

"Tost?"  echoed  the  nurse.  "Haven't  yon 
got  your  watch?  Don't  you  know  that  it's  a 
good  half  hour  too  soon  to  ask  for  your  letters  ?"' 
She  spoke  with  the  confident  insolence  of  a  serv- 
ant long  accustomed  to  presume  on  her  mis- 

'  tress's  weakness,  and  her  mistress's  necessities. 
Mrs.  Milroy,  on  her  side,  appeared  to  be  well 
used  to  her  nurse's  manner  ;  she  gave  her  orders 
composedly,  without  noticing  it. 

"When  the  postman  does  come,"  she  said. 

:  "see  him  yourself.  I  am  expecting  a  letter 
which  I  ought  to  have  had  two  days  since.  I 
don't  understand  it.  I'm  beginning  to  suspect 
the  servants." 

The  nurse  smiled  contemptuously.  "  Who 
will  you  suspect  next?"  she  asked.  "There  ! 
don't  put  yourself  out.  I'll  answer  the  gate- 
bell  this  morning  ;  and  we'll  see  if  I  can't  bring 
you  a  letter  when  the  postman  comes."  Saying 
those  words,  with  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  wo- 
man who  is  quieting  a  fractious  child,  the  nurse, 
without  waiting  to  be  dismissed,  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Milroy  turned  slowly  and  wearily  on  her 
bed  when  she  was  left  by  herself  again,  and  let 

|  the  light  from  the  window  fall  on  her  face. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  woman  who  had  once 
been  handsome,  and  who  was  still,  so  far  as 
years  went,  in  the  prime  of  her  life.  Long-con- 
tinued suffering  of  body,  and  long-continued  ir- 
ritation of  mind,  had  worn  her  away  —  in  the 
roughly-expressive  popular  phrase — to  skin  and 

,  bone.   The  utter  wreck  of  her  beauty  was  made 
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a  wreck  horrible  to  behold  by  her  desperate  ef- 
forts to  conceal  the  sight  of  it  from  her  own 
eyes,  from  the  eyes  of  her  husband  and  her 
child,  from  the  eyes  even  of  the  doctor  who  at- 
tended her,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  pene- 
trate to  the  truth.  Her  head,  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  hair  had  fallen  off,  would 
have  been  less  shocking  to  see  than  the  hideous- 
ly youthful  wig  by  which  she  tried  to  hide  the 
loss.  No  deterioration  of  her  complexion,  no 
wrinkling  of  her  skin  could  have  been  so  dread- 
ful to  look  at  as  the  rouge  that  lay  thick  on  her 
cheeks,  and  the  white  enamel  plastered  on  her 
forehead.  The  delicate  lace  and  the  bright 
trimming  on  her  dressing-gown,  the  ribbons  in 
her  cap,  and  the  rings  on  her  bony  fingers,  all 
intended  to  draw  the  eye  away  from  the  change 
that  had  passed  over  her,  directed  the  eye  to  it 
on  the  contrary ;  emphasized  it ;  made  it  by 
sheer  force  of  contrast  more  hopeless  and  more 
horrible  than  it  really  was.  An  illustrated  book 
of  the  fashions,  in  which  women  were  repre- 
sented exhibiting  their  finery  by  means  of  the 
free  use  of  their  limbs,  lay  on  the  bed,  from 
which  she  had  not  moved  for  years  without 
being  lifted  by  her  nurse.  A  hand-glass  was 
placed  with  the  book,  so  that  she  could  reach  it 
easily.  She  took  up  the  glass  after  her  attend- 
ant had  left  the  room,  and  looked  at  her  face 
with  an  unblushing  interest  and  attention 
which  she  would  have  been  ashamed  of  herself 
at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

"  Older  and  older,  and  thinner  and  thinner!" 
she  said.  "The  major  will  soon  be  a  free  man  ; 
but  I'll  have  that  red-haired  hussy  out  of  the 
house  first !" 

She  dropped  the  looking-glass  on  the  counter- 
pane, and  clenched  the  hand  that  had  held  it. 
Her  eyes  suddenly  riveted  themselves  on  a  little 
crayon  portrait  of  her  husband  hanging  on  the 
opposite  wall ;  they  looked  at  the  likeness  with 
the  hard  and  cruel  brightness  of  the  eyes  of  a 
bird  of  prey.  "Red  is  your  taste  in  your  old 
age,  is  it  ?"  she  said  to  the  portrait.  "  Red  hair 
and  a  scrofulous  complexion  and  a  padded  fig- 
ure, a  ballet-girl's  walk,  and  a  pickpocket's  light 
fingers.  Miss  Gwilt !  Miss'  with  those  eyes 
and  that  walk!"  She  turned  her  head  sudden- 
ly on  the  pillow,  and  burst  into  a  harsh,  jeering 
laugh.  "  Miss  /"  she  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  with  the  venomously-pointed  emphasis  of 
the  most  merciless  of  all  human  forms  of  con- 
tempt— the  contempt  of  one  woman  for  another. 

The  age  we  live  in  is  an  age  which  finds  no 
human  creature  inexcusable.  Is  there  an  excuse 
for  Mrs.  Milroy  ?  Let  the  story  of  her  life  an- 
swer the  question. 

She  had  married  the  major  at  an  unusually 
early  age ;  and,  in  marrying  him,  had  taken  a 
man  for  her  husband  who  was  old  enough  to  be 
her  father — a  man  who  at  that  time  had  the 
reputation,  and  not  unjustly,  of  having  made 
the  freest  use  of  his  social  gifts  and  his  advant- 
ages of  personal  appearance  in  the  society  of 
women.    Indifferently  educated,  and  below  her 


husband  in  station,  she  had  begun  by  accepting 
his  addresses  under  the  influence  of  her  own 
flattered  vanity,  and  had  ended  by  feeling  the 
fascination  which  Major  Milroy  had  exercised 
over  women  infinitely  her  mental  superiors  in 
his  earlier  life.  He  had  been  touched,  on  his 
side,  by  her  devotion,  and  had  felt  in  his  turn  the 
attraction  of  her  beauty,  her  freshness,  and  her 
youth.  Up  to  the  time  when  their  little  daugh- 
ter and  only  child  had  reached  the  age  of  eight 
years  their  married  life  had  been  an  unusually 
happy  one.  At  that  period  the  double  misfor- 
tune fell  on  the  household  of  the  failure  of  the 
wife's  health  and  the  almost  total  loss  of  the 
husband's  fortune ;  and  from  that  moment  the 
domestic  happiness  of  the  married  pair  was  vir- 
tually at  an  end. 

Having  reached  the  age  when  men  in  gen- 
eral are  readier,  under  the  pressure  of  calamity, 
to  resign  themselves  than  to  resist,  the  major 
had  secured  the  little  relics  of  his  property,  had 
retired  into  the  country,  and  had  patiently  taken 
refuge  in  his  mechanical  pursuits.  A  woman 
nearer  to  him  in  age,  or  a  woman  with  a  better 
training  and  more  patience  of  disposition  than 
his  wife  possessed,  would  have  understood  the 
major's  conduct,  and  have  found  consolation  in 
the  major's  submission.  Mrs.  Milroy  found  con- 
solation in  nothing.  Neither  nature  nor  train- 
ing helped  her  to  meet  resignedly  the  cruel 
calamity  which  had  struck  at  her  in  the  bloom 
of  womanhood  and  the  prime  of  beauty.  The 
curse  of  incurable  sickness  blighted  her  at  once 
and  for  life. 

Suffering  can,  and  does,  develop  the  latent 
evil  that  there  is  in  humanity  as  well  as  the 
latent  good.  The  good  that  was  in  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy's  nature  shrank  up  under  that  subtly- 
deteriorating  influence  in  which  the  evil  grew 
and  flourished.  Month  by  month,  as  she  be- 
came the  weaker  woman  physically,  she  be- 
came the  worse  woman  morally.  All  that 
was  mean,  cruel,  and  false  in  her,  expanded  in 
steady  proportion  to  the  contraction  of  all  that 
had  once  been  generous,  gentle,  and  true.  Old 
suspicions  of  her  husband's  readiness  to  relapse 
into  the  irregularities  of  his  bachelor  life,  which 
in  her  healthier  days  of' mind  and  body  she  had 
openly  confessed  to  him — which  she  had  always, 
sooner  or  later,  seen  to  be  suspicions  that  he 
had  not  deserved — came  back,  now  that  sick- 
ness had  divorced  her  from  him,  in  the  form  of 
that  baser  conjugal  distrust  which  keeps  itself 
cunningly  secret;  which  gathers  together  its 
inflammatory  particles  atom  by  atom  into  a 
heap,  and  sets  the  slowly-burning  frenzy  of  jeal- 
ousy alight  in  the  mind.  No  proof  of  her  hus- 
band's blameless  and  patient  life  that  could  now 
be  shown  to  Mrs.  Milroy;  no  appeal  that  could 
be  made  to  her  respect  for  herself  or  for  her 
child  growing  up  to  womanhood,  availed  to  dis- 
sipate the  terrible  delusion  born  of  her  hopeless 
illness,  and  growing  steadily  with  its  growth. 
Like  all  other  madness  it  had  its  ebb  and  flow, 
its  time  of  spasmodic  outburst  and  its  time  of 
deceitful  repose — but,  active  or  passive,  it  was 
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always  in  her.  It  had  injured  innocent  serv- 
ants, and  insulted  blameless  strangers.  It  had 
brought  the  first  tears  of  shame  and  sorrow  into 
her  daughter's  eyes,  and  had  set  the  deepest  lines 
that  scored  it  in  her  husband's  face.  It  had 
made  the  secret  misery  of  the  little  household 
for  years ;  and  it  was  now  to  pass  beyond  the  ! 
family  limits,  and  to  influence  coming  events  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose,  in  which  the  future  interests 
of  Allan  and  Allan's  friend  were  vitally  con- 
cerned. 

A  moment's  glance  at  the  posture  of  domestic 
affairs  in  the  cottage,  prior  to  the  engagement 
of  the  new  governess,  is  necessary  to  the  due  \ 
appreciation  of  the  serious  consequences  that 
followed  Miss  Gwilt's  appearance  on  the  scene. 

On  the  marriage  of  the  governess  who  had 
lived  in  his  service  for  many  years  (a  woman  of  an  j 
age  and  an  appearance  to  set  even  Mrs.  Milroy's 
jealousy  at  defiance),  the  major  had  considered 
the  question  of  sending  his  daughter  away  from 
home,  far  more  seriously  than  his  wife  supposed. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  was  conscious  that  scenes 
took  place  in  the  house  at  which  no  young  girl 
should  be  present.  On  the  other,  he  felt  an  in- 
vincible reluctance  to  apply  the  one  efficient 
remedy — the  keeping  his  daughter  away  from 
home  in  school-time  and  holiday-time  alike. 
The  struggle  thus  raised  in  his  mind  once  set 1 
at  rest,  by  the  resolution  to  advertise  for  a  new 
governess,  Major  Milroy's  natural  tendency  to 
avoid  trouble  rather  than  to  meet  it,  had  de- 
clared itself  in  its  customary  manner.  lie  had 
closed  his  eyes  again  on  his  home  anxieties  as 
quietly  as  usual,  and  had  gone  back,  as  he  had 
gone  back  on  hundreds  of  previous  occasions, 
to  the  consoling  society  of  his  old  friend  the 
clock. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  major's  wife. 
The  chance  which  her  husband  had  entirely 
overlooked,  that  the  new  governess  who  was  to 
come  might  be  a  younger  and  a  more  attractive 
woman  than  the  old  governess  who  had  gone, 
was  the  first  chance  that  presented  itself  as  pos- 
sible to  Mrs.  Milroy's  mind.  She  had  said  no- 
thing.  Secretly  waiting,  and  secretly  nursing 
her  inveterate  distrust,  she  had  encouraged  her 
husband  and  her  daughter  to  leave  her  on  the  | 
occasion  of  the  picnic,  with  the  express  purpose 
of  making  an  opportunity  for  seeing  the  new 
governess  alone.  The  governess  had  shown 
herself;  and  the  smouldering  fire  of  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy's jealousy  had  burst  into  flame  in  the  mo- 
ment when  she  and  the  handsome  stranger  first  j 
set  eyes  on  each  other. 

The  interview  over,  Mrs.  Milroy's  suspicions  : 
fastened  at  once  and  immovably  on  her  hus- 
band's mother.  She  was  well  aware  that  there 
was  no  one  else  in  London  on  whom  the  major 
could  depend  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries; 
she  was  well  aware  that  Miss  Gwilt  had  applied 
for  the  situation,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  stran- 
ger answering  an  advertisement  published  in  a 
newspaper.  Yet  knowing  this,  she  had  obsti- 
nately closed  her  eyes,  with  the  blind  frenzy  of 
the  blindest  of  all  the  passions,  to  the  facts 


straight  before  her;  and,  looking  back  to  the 
last  of  many  quarrels  between  them  which  had 
ended  in  separating  the  elder  lady  and  herself, 
had  seized  on  the  conclusion  that  Miss  Gwilt's 
engagement  was  due  to  her  mother-in-law's  vin- 
dictive enjoyment  of  making  mischief  in  her 
household.  The  inference  which  the  very  serv- 
ants themselves,  witnesses  of  the  family  scandal, 
had  correctly  drawn — that  the  major's  mother, 
in  securing  the  services  of  a  well-recommended 
governess  for  her  son,  had  thought  it  no  part 
of  her  duty  to  consider  that  governess's  looks  in 
the  purely  fanciful  interests  of  the  major's  wife 
— was  an  inference  which  it  was  simply  impos- 
sible to  convey  into  Mrs.  Milroy's  mind.  The 
resolution  which  her  jealousy  of  her  husband 
would,  in  any  case,  have  led  her  to  take  after 
seeing  Miss  Gwilt,  was  a  resolution  doubly  con- 
firmed by  the  conviction  that  now  possessed  her. 
Miss  Gwilt  had  barely  closed  the  sick-room  door 
when  the  whispered  words  hissed  out  of  Mrs. 
Milroy's  lips,  "  Before  another  week  is  over  your 
head,  my  lady,  you  go!" 

From  that  moment,  through  the  wakeful  night 
and  the  weary  day,  the  one  object  of  the  bed- 
ridden woman's  life  was  to  procure  the  new  gov- 
erness's dismissal  from  the  house. 

The  assistance  of  the  nurse,  in  the  capacity 
of  spy,  was  secured — as  Mrs.  Milroy  had  been 
accustomed  to  secure  other  extra  services  which 
her  attendant  was  not  bound  to  render  her — by 
a  present  of  a  dress  from  the  mistress's  ward- 
robe. One  after  another,  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  which  were  now  useless  to  Mrs.  Milroy, 
had  ministered  in  this  way  to  feed  tne  nurse's 
greed — the  insatiable  greed  of  an  ugly  woman 
for  fine  clothes.  Bribed  with  the  smartest  dress 
she  had  secured  yet,  the  household  spy  took  her 
secret  orders,  and  applied  herself  with  a  vile  en- 
joyment of  it  to  her  secret  work. 

The  davs  passed,  the  work  went  on — but  no- 
thing came  of  it.  Mistress  and  servant  had  a 
woman  to  deal  with  who  was  a  match  for  both 
of  them.  Repeated  intrusions  on  the  major, 
when  the  governess  happened  to  be  in  the  same 
room  with  him,  failed  to  discover  the  slightest 
impropriety  of  word,  look,  or  action,  on  either 
side.  Stealthy  watching  and  listening  at  the 
governess's  bedroom  door,  detected  that  she  kept 
a  light  in  her  room  at  late  hours  of  the  night, 
and  that  she  groaned  and  ground  her  teeth  in 
her  sleep — and  detected  nothing  more.  Care- 
ful superintendence  in  the  daytime,  proved  that 
she  regularly  posted  her  own  letters,  instead  of 
giving  them  to  the  servant;  and  that  on  certain 
occasions  when  the  occupation  of  her  hours  out 
of  lesson-time  and  walking-time  was  left  at  her 
own  disposal,  she  had  been  suddenly  missed 
from  the  garden,  and  then  caught  coming  back 
alone  to  it  from  the  park.  Once,  and  once  only, 
the  nurse  had  found  an  opportunity  of  following 
her  out  of  the  garden — had  been  detected  im- 
mediately in  the  park — and  had  been  asked  with 
the  most  exasperating  politeness,  if  she  wished 
to  join  Miss  Gwilt  in  a  walk.  Small  circum- 
stances of  this  kind,  which  were  sufficiently  sus- 
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picious  to  the  mind  of  a  jealous  woman,  were 
discovered  in  abundance.  But  circumstances, 
on  which  to  found  a  valid  ground  of  complaint 
that  might  be  laid  before  the  major,  proved  to 
be  utterly  wanting.  Day  followed  day,  and 
Miss  Gwilt  remained  persistently  correct  in  her 
conduct,  and  persistently  irreproachable  in  her 
relations  toward  her  employer  and  her  pupil. 

Foiled  in  this  direction,  Mrs.  Milroy  tried 
next  to  find  an  assailable  place  in  the  statement 
which  the  governess's  reference  had  made  on 
the  subject  of  the  governess's  character. 

Obtaining  from  the  major  the  minutely  care- 
ful report  which  his  mother  had  addressed  to 
him  on  this  topic,  Mrs.  Milroy  read  and  re-read 
it,  and  failed  to  find  the  weak  point  of  which 
she  was  in  search  in  any  part  of  the  letter.  All 
the  customary  questions  on  such  occasions  had 
been  asked,  and  all  had  been  scrupulously  and 
plainly  answered.  The  one  sole  opening  for 
an  attack  which  it  was  possible  to  discover,  was 
an  opening  which  showed  itself,  after  more 
practical  matters  had  been  all  disposed  of,  in 
the  closing  sentences  of  the  letter. 

"I  was  so  struck"  (the  passage  ran)  "by  the 
grace  and  distinction  of  Miss  Gwilt's  manners 
that  I  took  an  opportunity,  when  she  was  out 
of  the  room,  of  asking  how  she  first  came  to  be 
a  governess.  1  In  the  usual  way,'  I  was  told. 
'  A  sad  family  misfortune,  in  which  she  behaved 
nobly.  She  is  a  very  sensitive  person,  and 
shrinks  from  speaking  of  it  among  strangers — a 
natural  reluctance  which  I  have  always  felt  it 
a  matter  of  delicacy  to  respect.'  Hearing  this, 
of  course  I  felt  the  same  delicacy  on  my  side. 
It  was  no  part  of  my  duty  to  intrude  on  the 
poor  thing's  private  sorrows  ;  my  only  business 
was  to  do,  what  I  have  now  done,  to  make  sure 
that  I  was  engaging  a  capable  and  respectable 
governess  to  instruct  my  grandchild." 

After  careful  consideration  of  these  lines,  Mrs. 
Milroy  having  a  strong  desire  to  find  the  cir- 
cumstances suspicious,  found  them  suspicious 
accordingly.  She  determined  to  sift  the  mys- 
tery of  Miss  Gwilt's  family  misfortunes  to  the 
bottom,  on  the  chance  of  extracting  from  it 
something  useful  to  her  purpose.  There  were 
two  ways  of  doing  this.  She  might  begin  by 
questioning  the  governess  herself,  or  she  might 
begin  by  questioning  the  governess's  reference. 
Experience  of  Miss  Gwilt's  quickness  of  re- 
source in  dealing  with  awkward  questions  at 
their  introductory  interview  decided  her  on  tak- 
ing the  latter  course.  "I'll  get  the  particu- 
lars from  the  reference  first, "  thought  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy, "  and  then  question  the  creature  herself, 
and  see  if  the  two  stories  agree." 

The  letter  of  inquiry  was  short  and  scrupu- 
lously to  the  point.  Mrs.  Milroy  began  by  in- 
forming her  correspondent  that  the  state  of  her 
health  necessitated  leaving  her  daughter  entire- 
ly under  the  governess's  influence  and  control. 
On  that  account  she  was  more  anxious  than 
most  mothers  to  be  thoroughly  informed  in  ev- 
ery respect  about  the  person  to  whom  she  con- 
fided the  entire  charge  of  an  only  child ;  and, 
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feeling  this  anxiety,  she  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
cused for  putting  what  might  be  thought,  after 
the  excellent  character  Miss  Gwilt  had  received, 
a  somewhat  unnecessary  question.  With  that 
preface  Mrs.  Milroy  came  to  the  point,  and  re- 
quested to  be  informed  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  obliged  Miss  Gwilt  to  go  out  as  a 
governess. 

The  letter,  expressed  in  these  terms,  was 
posted  the  same  day.  On  the  morning  when 
the  answer  was  due  no  answer  appeared.  The 
next  morning  arrived,  and  still  there  was  no  re- 
ply. When  the  third  morning  came  Mrs.  Mil- 
!  roy's  impatience  had  broken  loose  from  all  re- 
straint. She  had  rung  for  the  nurse  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  already  recorded,  and 
had  ordered  the  woman  to  be  in  waiting  to  re- 
ceive the  letters  of  the  morning  with  her  own 
hands.  In  this  position  matters  now  stood ; 
and  in  these  domestic  circumstances  the  new 
series  of  events  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  took  their 
rise. 

Mrs.  Milroy  had  just  looked  at  her  watch, 
and  had  just  put  her  hand  once  more  to  the  bell- 
pull,  when  the  door  opened  and  the  nurse  en- 
tered the  room. 

"Has  the  postman  come?"  asked  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy. 

The  nurse  laid  a  letter  on  the  bed  without 
answering,  and  waited,  with  unconcealed  curi- 
osity, to  watch  the  effect  which  it  produced  on 
her  mistress. 

Mrs.  Milroy  tore  open  the  envelope  the  in- 
stant it  was  in  her  hand.  A  printed  paper  ap- 
peared (which  she  threw  aside),  surrounding  a 
letter  (which  she  looked  at)  in  her  own  hand- 
writing !  She  snatched  up  the  printed  paper. 
It  was  the  customary  post-office  circular,  in- 
forming her  that  her  letter  had  been  duly  pre- 
sented at  the  right  address,  and  that  the  person 
whom  she  had  written  to  was  not  to  be  found. 

"Something  wrong?"  asked  the  nurse,  de- 
tecting a  change  in  her  mistress's  face. 

The  question  passed  unheeded.  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy's  writing-desk  was  on  the  table  at  the  bed- 
side. She  took  from  it  the  letter  which  the 
major's  mother  had  written  to  her  son,  and 
turned  to  the  page  containing  the  name  and 
address  of  Miss  Gwilt's  reference,  "  Mrs.  Man- 
deville,  18  Kingsdown  Crescent,  Bayswater," 
she  read  eagerly  to  herself,  and  then  looked  at 
the  address  on  her  own  returned  letter.  No  er- 
ror had  been  committed :  the  directions  were 
identically  the  same. 

"Something  wrong?"  reiterated  the  nurse, 
advancing  a  step  nearer  to  the  bed. 

"  Thank  God— yes !"  cried  Mrs.  Milroy,  with 
a  sudden  outburst  of  exultation.  She  tossed 
the  post-office  circular  to  the  nurse,  and  beat 
her  bony  hands  on  the  bed-clothes  in  an  ec- 
stasy of  anticipated  triumph.  "Miss  Gwilt's 
an  impostor!  Miss  Gwilt's  an  impostor!  If  I 
die  for  it,  Rachel,  I'll  be  carried  to  the  win- 
dow to  see  the  police  take  her  away !" 

"It's  one  thing  to  say  she's  an  impostor  be- 
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bind  her  back,  and  another  thing  to  prove  it  to 
her  face,"  remarked  the  nurse.  She  put  her 
hand  as  she  spoke  into  her  apron  pocket,  and, 
with  a  significant  look  at  her  mistress,  silently 
produced  a  second  letter. 

"For  me?"  asked  Mrs.  Milroy. 

"  No,"  said  the  nurse,  "for  Miss  Gwilt." 

The  two  women  eyed  each  other,  and  under- 
stood each  other  without  another  word. 

"Where  is  she?"  said  Mrs.  Milroy. 

The  nurse  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
park.  "Out  again  for  another  walk  before 
breakfast — by  herself." 

Mrs.  Milroy  beckoned  to  the  nurse  to  stoop 
close  over  her.  "Can  you  open  it,  Rachel?" 
she  whispered. 

Rachel  nodded. 

"  Can  you  close  it  again  so  that  nobody  would 
know?" 

"Can  you  spare  the  scarf  that  matches  your 
pearl-gray  dress  ?"  asked  Rachel. 

"Take  it!"  said  Mrs.  Milroy,  impatiently. 

The  nurse  opened  the  wardrobe  in  silence, 
took  the  scarf  in  silence,  and  left  the  room  in 
silence.  In  less  than  five  minutes  she  came 
back  with  the  envelope  of  Miss  Gwilt's"  letter 
open  in  her  hand. 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,  for  the  scarf,"  said  Ra- 
chel, putting  the  opened  letter  composedly  on 
the  counterpane  of  the  bed. 

Mrs.  Milroy  looked  at  the  envelope.  It  had 
been  closed  as  usual  by  means  of  adhesive  gum, 
which  had  been  made  to  give  way  by  the  appli- 
cation of  steam.  As  Mrs.  Milroy  took  out  the 
letter  her  hand  trembled  violently,  and  the  white 
enamel  parted  into  cracks  over  the  wrinkles  on 
her  forehead.  "My  drops,"  she  said.  "I'm 
dreadfully  excited,  Rachel.    My  drops!" 

Rachel  produced  the  drops,  and  then  went  to 
the  window  to  keep  watch  on  the  park.  "Don't 
hurry,"  she  said.     "No  signs  of  her  yet." 

Mrs.  Milroy  still  paused,  keeping  the  all-im- 
portant morsel  of  paper  folded  in  her  hand.  She 
could  have  taken  Miss  Gwilt's  life — but  she  hes- 
itated at  reading  Miss  Gwilt's  letter. 

"Are  you  troubled  with  scruples?"  asked  the 
nurse,  with  a  sneer.  "Consider  it  a  duty  you 
owe  to  your  daughter." 

"You  wretch  !"  said  Mrs.  Milroy.  With  that 
expression  of  opinion  she  opened  the  letter. 

It  was  evidently  written  in  great  haste^ — was 
undated — and  was  signed  in  initials  only.  Thus 
it  ran : 

"Diana  Street. 
"My  dear  Lydia, — The  cab  is  waiting  at 
the  door,  and  I  have  only  a  moment  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  obliged  to  leave  London,  on  business, 
for  three  or  four  days,  or  a  week  at  longest. 
My  letters  will  be  forwarded  if  you  write.  I 
got  yours  yesterday,  and  I  agree  with  you  that 
it  is  very  important  to  put  him  off  the  awkward 
subject  of  yourself  and  your  family  as  long  as 
you  safely  can.  The  better  you  know  him  the 
better  you  will  be  able  to  make  up  the  sort  of 
story  that  will  do.  Once  told  you  will  have  to 
stick  to  it — and,  having  to  stick  to  it,  beware  of 


making  it  complicated,  and  beware  of  making 
it  in  a  hurry.  I  will  write  again  about  this, 
and  give  you  my  own  ideas.  In  the  mean  time 
don't  risk  meeting  him  too  often  in  the  park. 

"Yours,  M.  O." 

"Well?"  asked  the  nurse,  returning  to  the 
bedside.     "  Have  you  done  with  it  ?" 

"Meeting  him  in  the  park?"  repeated  Mrs. 
Milroy,  with  her  eyes  still  fastened  on  the  let- 
ter.   "Him!    Rachel,  where  is  the  major?" 

"In  his  own  room." 

"I  don't  believe  it!" 

"Have  your  own  way.  I  want  the  letter 
and  the  envelope." 

"Can  you  close  it  again  so  that  she  won't 
know?" 

' '  What  I  can  open  I  can  shut.  Any  thing 
more?" 

"Nothing  more." 

Mrs.  Milroy  was  left  alone  again,  to  review 
her  plan  of  attack  by  the  new  light  that  had 
now  been  thrown  on  Miss  Gwilt. 

The  information  that  had  been  gained  by 
opening  the  governess's  letter  pointed  plainly 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  adventuress  had  stolen 
her  way  into  the  house  by  means  of  a  false  ref- 
erence. But  having  been  obtained  by  an  act 
of  treachery  which  it  was  impossible  to  acknowl- 
edge it  was  not  information  that  could  be  used 
either  for  warning  the  major  or  for  exposing 
Miss  Gwilt.  The  one  available  weapon  in  Mrs. 
Milroy's  hands  was  the  weapon  furnished  by  her 
own  returned  letter — and  the  one  question  to 
decide  was  how  to  make  the  best  and  speediest 
use  of  it. 

The  longer  she  turned  the  matter  over  in  her 
mind  the  more  hasty  and  premature  seemed  the 
exultation  which  she  had  felt  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  post-office  circular.  That  a  lady  acting 
as  reference  to  a  governess  should  have  quitted 
her  residence  without  leaving  any  trace  behind 
her,  and  without  even  mentioning  an  address  to 
which  her  letters  could  be  forwarded,  was  a  cir- 
cumstance in  itself  sufficiently  suspicious  to  be 
mentioned  to  the  major.  But  Mrs.  Milroy,  how- 
ever perverted  her  estimate  of  her  husband  might 
be  in  some  respects,  knew  enough  of  his  charac- 
ter to  be  assured  that,  if  she  told  him  what  had 
happened,  he  would  frankly  appeal  to  the  gov- 
erness herself  for  an  explanation.  Miss  Gwilt's 
quickness  and  cunning  would,  in  that  case,  pro- 
duce some  plausible  answer  on  the  spot,  which 
the  major's  partiality  would  be  only  too  ready 
to  accept ;  and  she  would  at  the  same  time,  no 
doubt,  place  matters  in  train,  by  means  of  the 
post,  for  the  due  arrival  of  all  needful  confirma- 
tion on  the  part  of  her  accomplice  in  London. 
To  keep  strict  silence  for  the  present,  and  to 
institute  (without  the  governess's  knowledge) 
such  inquiries  as  might  be  necessary  to  the  dis- 
covery of  undeniable  evidence,  was  plainly  the 
only  safe  course  to  take  with  such  a  man  as  the 
major  and  with  such  a  woman  as  Miss  Gwilt. 
Helpless  herself,  to  whom  could  Mrs.  Milroy 
commit  the  difficult  and  dangerous  task  of  in- 
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vestigation  ?  The  nurse,  even  if  she  was  to  be 
trusted,  could  not  be  spared  at  a  day's  notice, 
and  could  not  be  sent  away  without  the  risk  of 
exciting  remark.  Was  there  any  other  compe- 
tent and  reliable  person  to  employ,  either  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose  or  in  London  ?  Mrs.  Milroy 
turned  from  side  to  side  of  the  bed,  searching 
every  corner  of  her  mind  for  the  needful  discov- 
ery, and  searching  in  vain.  "Oh,  if  I  could 
only  lay  my  hand  on  some  man  I  could  trust!" 
she  thought,  despairingly.  •  "If  I  only  knew 
where  to  look  for  somebody  to  help  me!" 

As  the  idea  passed  through  her  mind  the 
sound  of  her  daughter's  voice  startled  her  from 
the  other  side  of  the  door. 

■  "  May  I  come  in  ?"  asked  Neelie. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  returned  Mrs.  Milroy, 
impatiently. 

"I  have  brought  up  your  breakfast,  mamma." 

"My  breakfast?"  repeated  Mrs.  Milroy,  in 
surprise.  "  Why  doesn't  Rachel  bring  it  up  as 
usual?"  She  considered  a  moment,  and  then 
called  out  sharply,  "  Come  in  !" 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MAN  IS  FOUND. 

Neelie  entered  the  room,  carrying  the  tray 
with  the  tea,  the  dry  toast,  and  the  pat  of  butter 
which  composed  the  invalid's  invariable  break- 
fast. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Milroy, 
speaking  and  looking  as  she  might  have  spoken 
and  looked  if  the  wrong  servant  had  come  into 
the  room. 

Neelie  put  the  tray  down  on  the  bedside  table. 
"I  thought  I  should  like  to  bring  you  up  your 
breakfast,  mamma,  for  once  in  a  way,"  she  re- 
plied, "  and  I  asked  Rachel  to  let  me." 

"Come  here,"  said  Mrs.  Milroy,  "and  wish 
me  good-morning." 

Neelie  obeyed.  As  she  stooped  to  kiss  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Milroy  caught  her  by  the  arm  and 
turned  her  roughly  to  the  light.  There  were 
plain  signs  of  disturbance  and  distress  in  her 
daughter's  face.  A  deadly  thrill  of  terror  ran 
through  Mrs.  Milroy  on  the  instant.  She  sus- 
pected that  the  opening  of  the  letter  had  been 
discovered  by  Miss  Gwilt,  and  that  the  nurse 
was  keeping  out  of  the  way  in  consequence. 

"Let  me  go,  mamma,"  said  Neelie,  shrink- 
ing under  her  mother's  grasp.    "You  hurt  me." 

"Tell  me  why  you  have  brought  up  my 
breakfast  this  morning,"  persisted  Mrs.  Milroy. 

"I  have  told  you,  mamma." 

"  You  have  not!  You  have  made  an  excuse 
— I  see  it  in  your  face.    Come  !  what  is  it?" 

Neelie's  resolution  gave  way  before  her  mo- 
ther's. She  looked  aside  uneasily  at  the  things 
in  the  tray;  "I  have  been  vexed,"  she  said, 
with  an  effort;  "and  I  didn't  want  to  stop  in 
the  breakfast-room.  I  wanted  to  come  up  here 
and  speak  to  you." 

"Vexed?    Who  has  vexed  you  ?    What  has 


happened?  Has  Miss  Gwilt  any  thing  to  do 
with  it  ?" 

Neelie  looked  round  again  at  her  mother  in 
sudden  curiosity  and  alarm.  "Mamma!"  she 
said,  "you  read  my  thoughts — I  declare  you 
frighten  me.    It  was  Miss  Gwilt." 

Before  Mrs.  Milroy  could  say  a  word  more 
on  her  side,  the  door  opened  and  the  nurse 
looked  in. 

"Have  you  got  what  you  want?"  she  asked 
as  composedly  as  usual.  "  Miss,  there,  insisted 
on  taking  your  tray  up  this  morning.  Has  she 
broken  any  thing?" 

"Go  to  the  window — I  want  to  speak  to  Ra- 
chel," said  Mrs.  Milroy. 

As  soon  as  her  daughter's  back  was  turned 
she  beckoned  eagerly  to  the  nurse.  "Any 
thing  wrong?"  she  asked,  in  a  whisper.  "Do 
you  think  she  suspects  us?" 

The  nurse  turned  away  with  her  hard,  sneer- 
ing smile.  "  I  told  you  it  should  be  done,"  she 
said,  "and  it  has  been  done.  She  hasn't  the 
ghost  of  a  suspicion.  I  waited  in  the  room — 
and  I  saw  her  take  up  the  letter  and  open  it." 

Mrs.  Milroy  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief. 
"Thank  you,"  she  said,  loud  enough  for  her 
daughter  to  hear.     "I  want  nothing  more." 

The  nurse  withdrew ;  and  Neelie  came  back 
from  the  window.  Mrs.  Milroy  took  her  by  the 
hand  and  looked  at  her  more  attentively  and 
more  kindly  than  usual.  Her  daughter  inter- 
ested her  that  morning — for  her  daughter  had 
something  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Gwilt. 

"I  used  to  think  you  promised  to  be  pretty, 
child,"  she  said,  cautiously  resuming  the  inter- 
rupted conversation  in  the  least  direct  way. 
"  But  you  don't  seem  to  be  keeping  your  prom- 
ise. You  look  out  of  health  and  out  of  spirits 
— what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

If  there  had  been  any  sympathy  between  mo- 
ther and  child  Neelie  might  have  owned  the  truth. 
She  might  have  said  frankly,  "  I  am  looking  ill, 
because  my  life  is  miserable  to  me.  I  am  fond 
of  Mr.  Armadale,  and  Mr.  Armadale  was  once 
fond  of  me.  We  had  one  little  disagreement, 
only  one,  in  which  I  was  to  blame.  I  wanted 
to  tell  him  so  at  the  time,  and  I  have  wanted  to 
tell  him  so  ever  since — and  Miss  Gwilt  stands 
between  us  and  prevents  me.  She  has  made  us 
like  strangers ;  she  has  altered  him,  and  taken 
him  away  from  me.  He  doesn't  look  at  me  as 
he  did  ;  he  doesn't  speak  to  me  as  he  did  ;  he  is 
never  alone  with  me  as  he  used  to  be ;  I  can't 
say  the  wofds  to  him  that  I  long  to  say;  and  I 
can't  write  to  him,  for  it  would  look  as  if  I 
wanted  to  get  him  back.  It  is  all  over  between 
me  and  Mr.  Armadale — and  it  is  that  woman's 
fault.  There  is  ill-blood  between  Miss  Gwilt 
and  me  the  whole  day  long;  and  say  what  I 
may,  and  do  what  I  may,  she  always  gets  the 
better  of  me,  and  always  puts  me  in  the  wrong. 
Every  thing  I  saw  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  pleased 
me,  every  thing  I  did  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  made 
me  happy  before  she  came.  Nothing  pleases 
me,  and  nothing  makes  me  happy  now!"  If 
Neelie  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  ask  her 
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mother's  advice  and  to  trust  herself  to  her  mo- 
ther's love,  she  might  have  said  such  words  as 
these.  As  it  was  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  hung  her  head  in  silence. 

"Come!"  said  Mrs.  Milroy,  beginning  to  lose 
patience.  "You  have  something  to  say  to  me 
about  Miss  Gwilt.    What  is  it  ?" 

Neelie  forced  back  the  tears  and  made  an 
effort  to  answer. 

"She  aggravates  me  beyond  endurance,  mam- 
ma; I  can't  bear  her  ;  I  shall  do  something — " 
Neelie  stopped,  and  Stamped  her  foot  angrily  on 
the  floor.  "I  shall  throw  something  at  her 
head  if  we  go  on  much  longer  like  this!  I 
should  have  thrown  something  this  morning  if  I 
hadn't  left  the  room.  Oh,  do  speak  to  papa 
about  it !  do  find  out  some  reason  for  sending 
her  away!  I'll  go  to  school — I'll  do  any  thing 
in  the  world  to  get  rid  of  Miss  Gwilt!" 

To  get  rid  of  Miss  Gwilt !  At  those  words — 
at  that  echo  from  her  daughter's  lips  of  the  one 
dominant  desire  kept  secret  in  her  own  heart — 
Airs.  Milroy  slowly  raised  herself  in  the  bed. 
What  did  it  mean  ?  Was  the  help  she  wanted 
coming  from  the  very  last  of  all  quarters  in 
which  she  could  have  thought  of  looking  for  it? 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  Miss  Gwilt," 
she  asked.  "What  have  you  got  to  complain 
of?" 

"Nothing!"  said  Neelie.  "That's  the  ag- 
gravation of  it.  Miss  Gwilt  won't  let  me  have 
any  thing  to  Complain  of.  She  is  perfectly  de- 
testable ;  she  is  driving  me  mad  ;  and  she  is 
the  pink  of  propriety  all  the  time.  '  I  dare  Bay 
it's  wrong,  but,  I  don't  care — I  hate  her  !" 

Mrs.  Milroy 'a  eyes  questioned  her  daughter's 
face  as  they  had  never  questioned  it  yet.  There 
was  something  under  the  surface,  evidently — 
something  which  it  might  be  of  vital  importance 
to  her  own  purpose  to  discover — which  had  not 
risen  into  view.  She  went  on  probing  her  way 
gently  deeper  and  deeper  into  Neelie's  mind, 
with  a  warmer  and  wanner  interest  in  Neelie's 
secret. 

"  Pour  me  out  a  cup  of  tea,"  she  said  ;  "and 
don't  excite  yourself,  my  dear.  Why  do  you 
speak  to  me  about  this  ?  why  don't  you  speak  to 
your  father  ?" 

"I  have  tried  to  speak  to  papa,"  said  Neelie. 
"  But  it  is  no  use  ;  he  is  too  good  to  know  what 
a  wretch  she  is.  She  is  always  on  her  best  be- 
havior with  him  ;  she  is  always  contriving  to  be 
useful  to  him.  I  can't  make  him  underhand 
why  I  dislike  Miss  Gwilt — I  can't  make  i/uu  un- 
derstand— I  only  understand  it  myself."  She 
tried  to  pour  out  the  tea,  and  in  trying  upset  the 
cup.  "I'll  go  down  stairs  again  !''  exclaimed 
Neelie,  with  a  burst  of  tears.  "I'm  not  fit 
for  any  thing — I  can't  even  pour  out  a  cup  of 
tea!" 

Mrs.  Milroy  seized  her  hand  and  stopped  her. 
Trifling  as  it  was,  Neelie's  reference  to  the  rela- 
tions between  the  major  and  Miss  Gwilt  had 
roused  her  mother's  ready  jealousy.  The  re- 
straints which  Mrs.  Milroy  had  laid  on  herself 
thus  far  vanished  in  a  moment — vanished,  even 


in  the  presence  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and  that 
girl  her  own  child  ! 

"Wait  here  !"  she  said,  eagerly.  "You  have 
come  to  the  right  place  and  the  right  person. 
Go  on  abusing  Miss  Gwilt.  I  like  to  hear  you 
— I  hate  her  too  !" 

"You,  mamma!"  exclaimed  Neelie,  looking 
at  her  mother  in  astonishment. 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Milroy  hesitated  before 
she  said  more.  Some  last-left  instinct  of  her 
married  life  in  its 'earlier  career  and  happier 
time  pleaded  hard  with  her  to  respect  the  youth 
and  the  sex  of  her  child.  But  jealousy  respects 
nothing;  in  the  heaven  above  and  on  the  earth 
beneath,  nothing  but  itself.  The  slow  fire  of 
self-torment  burning  night  and  day  in  the  mis- 
erable woman's  breast  Hashed  its  deadly  light 
into  her  eyes,  as  the  next  words  dropped  slowly 
and  venomously  from  her  lips. 

"If  you  had  had  eyes  in  your  head  you 
would  never  have  gone  to  your  father,"  she 
said.  "  Your  father  has  reasons  of  his  own  for 
hearing  nothing  that  you  can  say,  or  that  any 
body  can  say,  against  Miss  Gwilt." 

Many  girls  at  Neelie's  age  would  have  failed 
to  see  the  meaning  hidden  under  those  words. 
It  was  the  daughter's  misfortune,  it)  this  instance, 
to  have  had  experience  enough  of  the  mother  to 
understand  her.  Neelie  started  back  from  the 
bedside  with  her  face  in  a  glow.  "Mamma!" 
she  said,  "you  are  talking  horribly!  l'apa  is 
the  best  and  dearest  and  kindest — oh,  I  Won't 
hear  it !  1  won't  hear  it !" 

Mrs.  Milroy 's  fierce  temper  broke  out  in  an 
instant — broke  out  all  the  more  violently  from 
her  feeling  herself,  in  spite  of  herself,  to  have 
been  in  the  wrong. 

"You  impudent  little  fool!"  she  retorted  fu- 
riously, "do  you  think  I  want  you  to  remind 
me  of  what  I  owe  to  your  father?  Am  I  to 
learn  how  to  speak  of  your  father,  and  how  to 
think  of  your  father,  and  how  to  love  and  honor 
your  father,  from  a  forward  little  minx  like 
you  !  I  was  finely  disappointed,  1  can  tell  you, 
when  you  were  born — I  wished  for  a  boy,  you 
impudent  hussy  !  If  you  ever  find  a  man  who 
i-  tool  enough  to  marry  you,  he  will  be  a  lucky 
man  if  you  only  love  him  half  as  well,  a  quarter 
as  well,  a  hundred-thousandth  part  as  well,  as  I 
loved  your  father.  Ah,  you  can  cry  when  it's 
too  late ;  you  can  come  creeping  back  to  beg 
your  mother's  pardon  after  you  have  insulted 
her.  You  little  dowdy,  half-grown  creature  ! 
I  was  handsomer  than  ever  you  will  be  when  I 
married  your  father — I  would  have  gone  through 
fire  and  water  to  serve  your  father  !  If  he  had 
asked  me  to  cut  off  one  of  my  arms,  I  would 
have  done  it — I  would  have  done  it  to  please 
him!"  She  turned  suddenly  with  her  face  to 
the  Mall — forgetting  her  daughter,  forgetting  her 
husband,  forgetting  every  thing  but  the  torturing 
remembrance  of  her  lost  beauty.  "  My  arms!" 
she  repeated  to  herself,  faintly.  "What  arms 
I  had  when  I  was  young  !"  She  snatched  up  the 
sleeve  of  her  dressing-gown  furtively,  with  a  shud- 
der.    "  Oh,  look  at  it  now  !  look  at  it  now !" 
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Ncclie  fell  on  her  knees  at  the  bedside  and 
hid  her  face.  In  sheer  despair  of  finding  com- 
fort and  help  any  where  else  she  had  east  herself 
impulsively  on  her  mother's  mercy — and  this  was 
how  it  had  ended  !  "  Oh,  mamma,"  she  plead- 
ed, "  you  know  I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you  !  I 
couldn't  help  it  when  you  spoke  so  of  my  father. 
Oh  do,  do  forgive  me." 

Mrs.  Milroy  turned  again  on  her  pillow,  and 
looked  at  her  daughter  vacantly.  "Forgive 
you?"  she  repeated,  with  her  mind  still  in  the 
past,  groping  its  way  back  darkly  to  the  present. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  mamma — I  beg  your 
pardon  on  my  knees.  I  am  so  unhappy ;  I 
do  so  want  a  little  kindness !  Won't  you  for- 
give me  ?" 

"Wait  a  little,  "rejoined  Mrs.  Milroy.  "Ah," 
she  said,  after  an  interval,  "  now  I  know  !  For- 
give you?  Yes — I'll  forgive  you  on  one  condi- 
tion." She  lifted  Neclic's  head,  and  looked  her 
searchingly  in  the  face.  "Tell  my  why  you 
hate  Miss  Gwilt !  You've  a  reason  of  your 
own  for  hating  her,  and  you  haven't  confessed 
it  yet." 

Neclic's  head  dropped  again.  The  burning 
color  that  she  was  hiding  by  hiding  her  face 
showed  itself  on  her  neck.  Her  mother  saw  it, 
and  gave  her  time. 

"  Tell  me,"  reiterated  Mrs.  Milroy,  more  gen- 
tly, "  why  do  you  hate  her?" 

The  answer  came  reluctantly,  a  word  at  a 
time,  in  fragments. 

"Because  she  is  trying — " 

"Trying  what?" 

"Trying  to  make  somebody  who  is  much — " 

"Much  what?" 

"Much  too  young  for  her — " 

"Marry  her?" 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

Breathlessly  interested,  Mrs.  Milroy  leaned 
forward,  and  twined  her  hand  caressingly  in  her 
daughter's  hair. 

"Who  is  it,  Neelie?"  she  asked,  in  a  whis- 
per. 

"You  will  never  say  I  told  you,  mamma?" 
"Never!    Who  is  it?" 
"Mr.  Armadale." 

Mrs.  Milroy  leaned  back  on  her  pillow  in  dead 
silence.  The  plain  betrayal  of  her  daughter's 
first  love,  by  her  daughter's  own  lips,  which 
would  have  absorbed  the  whole  attention  of  other 
mothers,  failed  to  occupy  her  for  a  moment. 
Her  jealousy,  distorting  all  things  to  fit  its  own 
conclusions,  was  busied  in  distorting  what  she 
had  just  heard.  "A  blind,"  she  thought, 
"which  has  deceived  my  girl.  It  doesn't  de- 
ceive me.  Is  Miss  Gwilt  likely  to  succeed  ?"  she 
asked  aloud.  "Does  Mr.  Armadale  show  any 
sort  of  interest  in  her  ?" 

•  Neelie  looked  up  at  her  mother  for  the  first 
time.  The  hardest  part  of  the  confession  was 
over  now — she  had  revealed  the  truth  about  Miss 
Gwilt,  and  she  had  openly  mentioned  Allan's 
name. 

"He  shows  the  most  unaccountable  interest," 
she  said.    "It's  impossible  to  understand  it. 


It's  downright  infatuation — I  haven't  patience  to 
talk  about  it!" 

"  How  do  you  come  to  be  in  Mr.  Armadale's 
secrets?"  inquired  Mrs.  Milroy.  "lias  he  in- 
formed you,  of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  of  his 
interest  in  Miss  Gwilt  ?" 

"  Me!"  exclaimed  Ncclie,  indignantly.  "It's 
quite  bad  enough  that  he  should  have  told  papa." 

At  the  reappearance  of  the  major  in  the  nar- 
rative Mrs.  Milroy's  interest  in  the  conversation 
rose  to  its  climax.  She  raised  herself  again 
from  the  pillow.  "Get  a  chair,"  she  said. 
"  Sit  down,  child,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  Ev- 
ery word,  mind — every  word!" 

"  I  can  only  tell  you,  mamma,  what  papa 
told  me." 

"When?" 

"Saturday.  I  went  in  with  papa's  lunch  to 
the  work-shop,  and  he  said,  'I  have  just  had  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Armadale ;  and  I  want  to  give 
you  a  caution,  while  I  think  of  it.'  I  didn't  say 
any  thing,  mamma — I  only  waited.  Papa  went 
on,  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Armadale  had  been 
speaking  to  him  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Gwilt, 
and  that  he  had  been  asking  a  question  about 
her  which  nobody  in  his  position  had  a  right  to 
ask.  Papa  said  he  had  been  obliged,  good-hu- 
moredly,  to  warn  Mr.  Armadale  to  be  a  little 
more  delicate,  and  a  little  more  careful  next 
time.  I  didn't  feel  much  interested,  mamma — 
it  didn't  matter  to  me  what  Mr.  Armadale  said 
or  did.    Why  should  I  care  about  it?" 

"Never  mind  yourself,"  interposed  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy, sharply.  "Go  on  with  what  your  father 
said.  What  was  he  doing  when  he  was  talking 
about  Miss  Gwilt  ?    How  did  he  look  ?" 

"Much  as  usual,  mamma.  He  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  work-shop ;  and  I  took  his  arm 
and  walked  up  and  down  with  him." 

"I  don't  care  what  you  were  doing,"  said  Mrs. 
Milroy,  more  and  more  irritably.  "Did  your 
father  tell  you  what  Mr.  Armadale's  question 
was — or  did  he  not?" 

"Yes,  mamma.  He  said  Mr.  Armadale  be- 
gan by  mentioning  that  he  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  Miss  Gwilt,  and  he  then  went  on  to  ask 
whether  papa  could  tell  him  any  thing  about  her 
family  misfortunes — " 

"What! ! !"  cried  Mrs.  Milroy.  The  word 
burst  from  her  almost  in  a  scream,  and  the  white 
enamel  on  her  face  cracked  in  all  directions. 
"Mr.  Armadale  said  that?"  she  went  on,  lean- 
ing out  farther  and  farther  over  the  side  of  the 
bed. 

Neelie  started  up,  and  tried  to  put  her  mother 
back  on  the  pillow. 

"Mamma!"  she  exclaimed,  "are  you  in 
pain  ?  are  you  ill  ?    You  frighten  me ! " 

"Nothing,  nothing,  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy. She  was  too  violently  agitated  to  make 
any  other  than  the  commonest  excuse.  "My 
nerves  are  bad  this  morning — don't  notice  it. 
I'll  try  the  other  side  of  the  pillow.  Go  on !  go 
on !  I'm  listening,  though  I'm  not  looking  at 
vou."  She  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and 
clenched  her  trembling  hands  convulsively  be- 
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neath  the  bed-clothes.  "I've  got  her!"  she 
whispered  to  herself,  under  her  breath.  "I've 
got  her  at  last !" 

"Pm  afraid  I've  been  talking  too  much," 
said  Neelie;  "I'm  afraid  I've  been  stopping 
here  too  long.  Shall  I  go  down  stairs,  mam- 
ma, and  come  back  later  in  the  day?" 

"  Go  on,"  repeated  Mrs.  Milroy,  mechanical- 
ly. "What  did  your  father  say  next?  Any 
thing  more  about  Mr.  Armadale?" 

"Nothing  more,  except  how  papa  answered 
him,"  replied  Neelie.  "Papa  repeated  his  own 
words  when  he  told  me  about  it.  He  said,  '  In 
the  absence  of  any  confidence  volunteered  by 
the  lady  herself,  Mr.  Armadale,  all  I  know  or 
wish  to  know — and  you  must  excuse  me  for  say- 
ing, all  any  one  else  need  know  or  wish  to  know 
— is,  that  Miss  Gwilt  gave  me  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory reference  before  she  entered  my  house.' 
Severe,  mamma,  wasn't  it?  I  don't  pity  him 
in  the  least ;  he  richly  deserved  it.  The  next 
thing  was  papa's  caution  to  me.  lie  told  me  to 
check  Mr.  Armadale's  curiosity  if  he  applied  to 
me  next.  As  if  he  was  likely  to  apply  to  me! 
and  as  if  I  should  listen  to  him  if  he  did !  That's 
all,  mamma.  You  won't  suppose,  will  you,  that 
I  have  told  you  this  because  I  want  to  hinder 
Mr.  Armadale  from  marrying  Miss  Gwilt?  Let 
him  marry  her  if  he  pleases ;  I  don't  care  !"  said 
Neelie,  in  a  voice  that  faltered  a  little,  and  with 
a  face  which  was  hardly  composed  enough  to  be 
in  perfect  harmony  with  a  declaration  of  indif- 
ference. "  All  I  want  is  to  be  relieved  from 
the  misery  of  having  Miss  Gwilt  for  my  govern- 
ess. I'd  rather  go  to  school.  I  should  like  to 
go  to  school.  My  mind's  quite  changed  about 
all  that — only  I  haven't  the  heart  to  tell  papa. 
I  don't  know  what's  come  to  me;  I  don't  seem 
to  have  heart  enough  for  any  tiling  now;  and 
when  papa  takes  me  on  his  knee  in  the  evening, 
and  says,  'Let's  have  a  talk,  Neelie,'  he  makes 
me  cry.  Would  you  mind  breaking  it  to  him, 
mamma,  that  I've  changed  my  mind,  and  I  want 
to  go  to  school?"  The  tears  rose  thickly  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  failed  to  see  that  her  mother  never 
even  turned  on  the  pillow  to  look  round  at  her. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Milroy,  vacantly. 
"You're  a  good  girl ;  you  shall  go  to  school." 

The  cruel  brevity  of  the  reply,  and  the  tone 
in  which  it  was  spoken,  told  Neelie  plainly  that 
her  mother's  attention  had  been  wandering  far 
away  from  her,  and  that  it  was  useless  and  need- 
less to  prolong  the  interview.  She  turned  aside 
quietly,  without  a  word  of  remonstrance.  It 
was  nothing  new,  in  her  experience,  to  find  her- 
self shut  out  from  her  mother's  sympathies.  She 
looked  at  her  eyes  in  the  glass,  and,  pouring 
out  some  cold  water,  bathed  her  face.  "Miss 
Gwilt  sha'n't  see  I've  been  crying !"  thought  Nee- 
lie, as  she  went  back  to  the  bedside  to  take  her 
leave.  "  I've  tired  you  out,  mamma,"  she  said, 
gently.  "Let  me  go  now;  and  let  me  come 
back  a  little  later  when  you  have  had  some  rest." 

"Yes,"  repeated  her  mother,  as  mechanical- 
ly as  ever;  "a  little  later,  when  I  have  had 
some  rest." 


Neelie  left  the  room.  The  minute  after  the 
door  had  closed  on  her  Mrs.  Milroy  rang  the 
bell  for  her  nurse.  In  the  face  of  the  narrative 
she  had  just  heard,  in  the  face  of  every  reason- 
able estimate  of  probabilities,  she  held  to  her 
own  jealous  conclusions  as  firmly  as  ever.  "  Mr. 
Armadale  may  believe  her,  and  my  daughter 
may  believe  her,"  thought  the  furious  woman. 
"But  I  know  the  major — and  she  can't  deceive 
me!" 

The  nurse  came  in.  "Prop  me  up,"  said 
Mrs.  Milroy.  "And  give  me  my  desk.  I  want 
to  write." 

' 1  You're  excited,"  replied  the  nurse.  "You're 
not  fit  to  write." 

"  Give  me  the  desk,"  reiterated  Mrs.  Milroy. 

"Any  thing  more!"  asked  Rachel,  repeating 
her  invariable  formula  as  she  placed  the  desk 
on  the  bed. 

"Yes.  Come  back  in  half  an  hour.  I  shall 
want  you  to  take  a  letter  to  the  great  house." 

The  nurse's  sardonic  composure  deserted  her 
for  once.  "  Mercy  on  us !"  she  exclaimed,  with 
an  accent  of  genuine  surprise.  "What  next? 
You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  write — ?" 

"I  am  going  to  write  to  Mr.  Armadale,"  in- 
terposed Mrs.  Milroy;  "and  you  are  going  to 
take  the  letter  to  him,  and  wait  for  an  answer; 
and,  mind  this,  not  a  living  soul  but  our  two 
selves  must  know  of  it  in  the  house." 

"  Why  are  you  writing  to  Mr.  Armadale?" 
asked  Rachel.  "And  why  is  nobody  to  know 
of  it  but  our  two  selves?" 

"  Wait,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Milroy,  "  and  you  will 
see." 

The  nurse's  curiosity,  being  a  woman's  curi- 
osity, declined  to  wait. 

"  I'll  help  you,  with  my  eyes  open,"  she  said. 
"But  I  won't  help  you  blindfold." 

"Oh,  if  I  only  had  the  use  of  my  limbs!" 
groaned  Mrs.  Milroy.  "You  wretch,  if  I  could 
only  do  without  you  !" 

"You  have  the  use  of  your  head,"  retorted 
the  impenetrable  nurse.  "And  you  ought  to 
know  better  than  to  trust  me  by  halves,  at  this 
time  of  day." 

It  was  brutally  put ;  but  it  was  true — doubly 
true,  after  the  opening  of  Miss  G wilt's  letter. 
Mrs.  Milroy  gave  way. 

"What  do  you  want  to  know?"  she  asked. 
"Tell  me — and  leave  me." 

"I  want  to  know  what  you  are  writing  to  Mr. 
Armadale  about." 

"About  Miss  Gwilt." 

"  What  has  Mr.  Armadale  to  do  with  you  and 
Miss  Gwilt?" 

Mrs.  Milroy  held  up  the  letter  which  had  been 
returned  to  her  by  the  authorities  at  the  post- 
office. 

"Stoop,"  she  said.  "Miss  Gwilt  may  he 
listening  at  the  door.    I'll  whisper." 

The  nurse  stooped,  with  her  eye  on  the  door. 

"You  know  that  the  postman  went  with  this 
letter  to  Kingsdown  Crescent?"  said  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy. "  And  you  know  that  he  found  Mrs.  Man- 
deville  gone  away,  nobody  could  tell  where?" 
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"Well,"  whispered  Rachel,  "what  next?" 

"This  next.  When  Mr.  Armadale  gets  the 
letter  that  I  am  going  to  write  to  him  he  will 
follow  the  same  road  as  the  postman  ;  and  we'll 
see  what  happens  when  lie  knocks  at  Mrs.  Man- 
deville's  door." 

"  How  do  you  get  him  to  the  door?" 

"I  tell  him  to  go  to  Miss  Gwilt's  reference." 

"Is  he  sweet  on  Miss  Gwilt?" 

"Yes." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  nurse;  "I  see!" 


THE  HELMSMAN. 

THE  night  is  dark ;  the  winds  are  loud ; 
The  sky  is  sown  with  flying  cloud; 
Our  good  ship  scuds  before  the  gale, 
All  taut  and  trim  with  shortened  sail. 

Against  her  sides  the  black  waves  rock; 
Her  timbers  quiver  with  the  shock; 
The  shrill  foam  flies  across  her  bow, 
Elung  skyward  from  her  sharpened  prow. 

Before  us  all  is  thick  and  dark, 
Yet  onward  bounds  our  eager  bark; 
With  hoarse  loud  tumult  shrieks  the  wind, 
Like  some  mad  demon  close  behind. 

Beside  the  wheel  the  helmsman  stands ; 
He  grasps  it  with  his  sinewy  hands ; 
And  all  the  while  his  restless  eye 
Roams  over  ship  and  sea  and  sky. 

His  face  is  white ;  his  shadowy  form 
Is  buttoned  close  against  the  storm ; 
His  tawny  hair  streams  out  behind ; 
His  beard  is  shaken  with  the  wind. 

Oh,  seems  he  now  a  phantom  there 
Beside  the  wheel — a  thing  of  air! 
And  seems  this  ship  some  ghostly  bark, 
That  rushes  blindly  through  the  dark. 

O  hark!  what  means  that  sudden  sound? — 
O  helmsman,  whither  are  we  bound? 
He  makes  no  sign ;  he  speaks  no  word ; 
No  answer  from  his  lips  is  heard. 

But  straight  before  the  hissing  gale, 
All  trim  and  taut,  with  shortened  sail, 
Like  some  wild  sea-bird  in  her  flight, 
Our  gallant  ship  speeds  through  the  night. 

O  helmsman,  whither  sail  we  now? 
What  fair  land  lies  before  our  prow? 
What  welcome  port  have  you  in  view? 
What  friendly  harbor  sail  we  to? 

He  answers  not,  but  silent  stands, 
And  grasps  the  wheel  with  both  his  hands ; 
And  onward,  onward,  through  the  dark, 
Like  some  wild  sea-bird  speeds  our  bark. 


STREET  EDUCATION. 

CHILDREN,  boys  especially,  take  to  the 
streets  as  instinctively  as  ducks  do  to  wa- 
ter ;  and  it  is  very  foolish  to  expect  that  cluck- 
ing frantically  on  the  shore  of  the  pool  will 
keep  them  out  of  it.  A  wise  duck  paddles  off 
with  the  young  ones,  and  they  have  what  boys 
call  a  "general  good  time"  together,  which  is 
much  the  best.  Hens  can  not  do  this — more  is 
the  pity  ;  but  if  you  are  a  human  hen  and  have 
a  brood  of  human  ducks,  by  wisdom  and  pa- 
tience and  self-training  you  may  even  cause 
webs  to  grow  by  which  you  will  be  enabled  to 
swim  with  your  family,  and  be  their  protector 
and  companion  rather  than  their  tyrant  and  an- 
noyance. 

"But  my  children  learn  more  from  the  street 
than  they  do  from  their  books  and  school,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,"  sighs  some  denizen  of  the  city. 
"I  wish  that  I  could  get  into  the  country  to 
bring  them  up." 

"Do  you  intend  that  they  shall  continue  to 
reside  in  the  country  when  they  are  men  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  I  suppose  they  will  naturally  desire 
the  more  active  life  of  a  city,  and  a  business 
career  of  some  sort ;  but  it  is  so  much  better  to 
grow  up  in  the  country." 

It  is  a  good  deal  the  fashion  to  talk  in  that 
way  among  a  large  class  of  sensible  people.  But 
after  reflection  it  certainly  seems,  as  it  were,  bet- 
ter to  let  boys  and  girls  get  a  little  used  to  met- 
ropolitan ways  and  manners,  being  already  born 
in  a  city,  than  to  run  the  awful  risk  of  moral 
acclimation  when  nearly  grown  up.  I  would 
not  feed  a  child  upon  poison  that  he  may  be- 
come inured  to  evil  and  insensible  to  injury 
from  it  in  time.  But  city  influences  are  not  all 
bad  any  more  than  the  country  is  all  good. 
Corydon  and  Phillis,  Delia  and  Damon,  are  im- 
mortal in  French  china,  but  do  they  exist  else- 
where ?  You  may  find  large-hearted,  generous- 
minded,  right-thinking  people  in  country  as  well 
as  in  city,  and  in  both  you  will  find  just  the  re- 
verse. Dissipation  is  as  effectually  taught  in  a 
country  grocery  as  in  a  city  saloon.  So  if  you 
take  your  children  into  the  country,  do  not  do 
it  in  the  belief  that  you  are  removing  them  from 
the  possibility  of  bad  company  or  from  the  liabil- 
ity to  temptation. 

The  summer,  with  its  warm  odors  of  piny  for- 
ests and  new-mown  hay,  its  forest  scents  and 
rippling  music  of  many  waters,  comes  and  beck- 
ons one  forth  from  the  brick  and  mortar  wilder- 
ness into  God's  temple.  Go.  Refuse  not  the 
sweet  invitation.  Take  the  children  and  let 
them  loose  if  you  can,  and  frolic  with  them. 
Up  hill  and  down  dale.  Sailing  boats,  riding, 
driving,  and  fishing,  picnicking,  sporting,  teach- 
ing and  learning  about  all  manner  of  four- 
footed  beasts  and  cattle  and  creeping  things ; 
of  trees  and  flowers  and  climbing  vines  ;  and  all 
sorts  of  free  out-of-door  life.  Buy  stout  cloth- 
ing, good  jack-knives,  lots  of  string,  calico 
aprons,  and  broad  brims,  and  bid  them  fleet  the 
time  gayly — and  provided  you're  neither  starved 
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on  salt  pork,  nor  surfeited  into  boils  with  cake 
and  pastry,  and  don't,  get  limbs  broken  from  un- 
ruly horses,  nor  eaten  up  by  mosquitoes,  nor 
heated  into  crisp  in  garret  bedrooms,  nor,  being 
near  a  swamp,  return  home  to  typhoid  in  Sep- 
tember, it  will  do  you  all  good — it  is  the  best 
thing  by  all  odds  for  New  Yorkers,  Bostonians, 
Philadelphians,  and  the  like.  But  do  not  flat- 
ter yourselves  that  it  is  the  best  thing  the  year 
round,  or  that  human  nature  is  very  essentially 
different  in  the  country  from  Broadway  or  Chest- 
nut Street.  Those  who  are  in  mischief  already 
want  to  get  others  in  the  same  condition  ;  those 
who  are  not,  are  wild  to  get  in  themselves.  And 
in  both  places  it  is  especially  incumbent  upon 
parents  to  see  that  these  objects,  as  concerning 
their  children,  are  not  fully  accomplished. 

Another  reason  why  the  country  is  accounted 
a  better  place  to  rear  a  family  is,  that  the  pa- 
rents are  more  with  their  children.  If  this  could 
be  insured  in  both  places  the  danger  would  be 
half  over.  It  is  the  prevalent  notion  that  the 
children  are  an  essentially  different  race  from 
the  "  grown-up,"  and  must  be  got  out  of  the 
way  somehow :  that  does  a  good  deal  of  the 
mischief. 

You  rightly  forbid  your  children  certain 
amusements.  But  you  should  see  that  they 
have  proper  amusements.  Arrange  their  par- 
ties and  go  with  them  ;  talk  the  thing  over  aft- 
erward ;  see  that  they  come  home  with  you, 
and  the  hungry  craving  is  appeased  ;  and  ma- 
turity finds  them  with  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
nocent experience  worth  every  thing  in  ena- 
bling them  to  withstand  temptation. 

Boys  and  girls  like  to  visit  together,  which  is 
all  right  and  proper  ;  and  if  the  visiting  is  done 
a  good  deal  at  home,  and  you  invite  nice  girls 
and  boys  to  visit  your  own,  knowing  them  to  be 
such,  and  being  young  folks  with  them  your- 
selves to  a  certain  extent,  thus  making  your  in- 
fluence that  of  a  companion  as  well  as  a  parent, 
the  chances  are  greatly  against  their  making  mes- 
alliances which  will  give  you  incurable  heart- 
aches by-and-by. 

"But  I  want  my  children  kept  out  of  the 
street.  They  have  no  place  to  play  except 
there,  and  I  can  not  bear  to  have  them  grow 
up  street  children." 

The  streets  are  not  good  places  generally, 
but  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  neighborhood. 
A  well-paved,  shaded,  respectable  street,  under 
certain  restrictions,  is  not  a  bad  play-ground  ; 
and  one  can  sit  at  the  parlor  window,  with  book 
or  work,  and  watch  the  play,  which  is  a  better 
use  to  put  them  to  than  to  advertise  Messrs. 
Brocatelle  and  Co.'s  upholstery,  or  to  darken  and 
close  up  your  parlor  into  absolute  murkiness; 
and  it  is  really  a  pleasant  change  from  the  back 
bedroom  up  stairs,  which  we  Americans  call 
nursery  or  sitting-room.  It  gives  the  parlor, 
too,  an  air  of  habitation,  which  is  always  pleas- 
ant. And  then,  too,  in  most  large  cities  there 
are  many  parks,  or  squares,  or  gardens,  or  shaded 
walks  of  some,  kind,  if  one  is  not  too  busy  or  too 
genteel  to  enjoy  them,  and  would  only  think 


that  a  little  of  the  time  wasted  in  embroider- 
ing Berlin  knitting  or  gossip  would  be  better 
spent  letting  the  children  enjoy  these  blessed 
privileges  whenever  they  can  do  so.  There's  a 
world  of  enjoyment  in  a  calico  dress  and  a  well- 
packed  basket,  to  sixpence  it  out  of  town  some- 
where with  the  children  of  a  Saturday  after- 
noon :  vulgar,  maybe,  but  delightful  and  profit- 
able too  in  the  long-run,  and  it  might  be  en- 
joyed very  much  oftener  than  at  present  if  a 
little  pains  were  taken. 

But,  speaking  of  streets,  few  people  ever  see 
the  real  beauty  of  a  street.  To  the  masses  the 
street  is  a  safe,  easy,  and  expeditious  mode  of 
transit  from  one  location  to  another,  often  hot, 
often  bleak,  usually  dirty  and  crowded,  and  in- 
variably evil-smelling  and  suggestive  of  disease 
and  discomfort  generally — a  place  to  make  mon- 
ey, to  spend  money,  and  to  hurry  through  and 
away  from  to  a  place  somewhere  else  called 
home. 

But,  seen  by  some  eyes,  a  street  is  a  beauti- 
ful sight  Its  splendid  hotels,  with  the  loads 
of  luggage  suggestive  of  travel  and  far  coun- 
tries ;  its  cool  corridors  and  aristocratic  inmates 
(sometimes)  ;  its  gay  shops,  holding  such  a  mar- 
velous wealth  of  dolls,  toys,  ami  pretty  things  ; 
its  fine  carriages;  its  fast  horses;  its  labor-honor- 
ed carts  bringing  the  luxuries  of  a  world  to  your 
doors  ;  its  churches  and  its  old  trees  ;  its  smooth 
pavements,  and  occasional  monument  or  fount- 
ain or  park  ;  its  crowds  of  people — richly-dressed 
ladies,  some  fair  and  young,  some  old,  sorrow 
and  pain  stricken  ones;  all  busy,  all  intent  on 
some  purpose,  all  interested ;  septuagenarians, 
looking  as  full  of  old  stones  as  a  fig  is  of  seeds  ; 
returned  soldiers,  with  brown  faces,  perhaps  on 
crutches;  sailors  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world ;  school-children,  with  flowing  ringlets 
and  hungry  faces,  going  home  from  school ;  the 
lame,  the  blind,  the  halt — all  there.  No  won- 
der that  children  learn  more  from  street  than 
school.  And  it  is  well  just  here  to  take  a  hint 
from  facts. 

If  one  class  of  people  can  learn  from  a  cer- 
tain condition  of  things,  others  can  ;  and  if  you 
sec  so  much  to  admire  and  instruct,  what  must 
the  soft  and  impressible  mind  of  a  child  receive 
from  the  same  influences?  Clearly  the  streets 
and  all  their  influences  are  educational,  and, 
being  so,  it  is  your  privilege  to  use  them  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  war  and  the  times  have  been  wonderfullv 
educational.  Children  drink  in  information  as 
the  hungry  sand  drinks  water,  and  it  is  your 
privilege  to  sift  and  filter  for  them.  Take  them 
to  Fanenil  Hall,  to  Independence  Hall,  to  Fort 
Washington.  Let  them  see  the  picture-galler- 
ies, the  museums,  the  ship-yards,  and  the  great 
winged  messengers  of  commerce — the  machine- 
shops,  the  manufactories  of  all  sorts.  An- 
swer questions  till  your  lungs  and  information 
give  out,  but  never  your  patience.  A  review 
to  a  child  is  a  military  event ;  a  parade  or  a 
procession  marks  a  page  of  history  to  them. 
It  is  an  incident  to  you,  it  is  an  event  to  them. 
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Hides,  journeys,  and  excursions  are  lessons  in 
geography  and  natural  history,  eagerly  swal- 
lowed, faithfully  digested,  and  permanently  in- 
corporated in  memory  and  brain,  never  to  be 
effaced. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  once  a  nuisance,  with 
its  explosive  saltpetrey  patriotism,  its  inflated, 
spread-eagle  orations  which  few  could  hear  and 
nobody  cared  for.  It  will  not  soon  be  thus 
again.  The  country  will  teach,  and  the  streets 
will  tell  the  children  that  the  Union,  for  which 
the  grandsires  fought,  the  people  will  now  pro- 
tect and  defend,  and  that  nothing  is  meaner 
than  treason — except  defending  it. 

What  child  that  saw  the  regiments  depart 
will  ever  forget  it?  The  gay  music,  the  rich 
banners,  the  bright  arms,  and  handsome  faces 
in  the  serried  ranks,  the  uncomprehended  sor- 
row in  the  women's  faces,  the  pale  lips  of  the 
departing  soldiers,  the  pealing  bells,  the  can- 
non, the  tearful  adieus,  so  strangely  bright,  so 
strangely  sad.  The  streets  taught  wise  and 
manifold  lessons  in  those  days.  The  call  to 
arms  sounded  over  the  land  like  the  whistle  of 
Roderick  Dhu,  and  from  each  hill-side  and  val- 
ley, from  behind  bush,  log,  stone,  or  brake  rose 
the  Man  for  the  Place.  The  children  will  not 
forget  the  dark  days  when  the  awful  rout  of 
Bull  Run  smote  the  land — when  "Lost!  lost!"' 
was  the  cry,  save  in  the  faithful  few  who  forgot 
not  that  the  cause  was  not  lost  if  the  day  and 
the  battle  were  against  us.  Or  when  victory 
after  victory  set  the  joy-bells  clanging  over  the 
country,  like  the  old  bell  of  Nuremberg,  with  its 

**  I  am  Roland  !  I  am  Roland  ! 
There  is  victory  in  the  land!" 

and  we  knew  that  Richmond  was  ours.  Then 
neighbor  met  neighbor,  speechless  with  joy,  and 
the  crowd  shouted,  "Good  news,  good  news!" 
and  the  cities  blossomed  like  tulip-beds  with 
flags.  The  flaring  lights,  the  hurrying  feet,  the 
music,  the  involuntary  chorus  of  the  crowd,  the 
impromptu  processions,  and  withal  the  orderly, 
self-sustained  character  of  all  in  the  streets, 
showing  the  steady  balance  which  the  American 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  bestows  upon  a 
people  otherwise  so  impulsive  and  enthusiastic. 

There  were  some  who  did  not  like  to  be  in 
the  streets  in  such  a  crowd  ;  but  those  who  did, 
and  who  taught  their  children  the  lessons  of 
these  days,  will  not  regret  it. 

And  on  that  awful  day  of  woe  when  the  mar- 
tyred President  went  up  to  heaven  by  the  bloody 
path,  leaving  his  bright  and  stainless  record  for 
a  loving  legacy  to  a  bereaved  people,  the  city 
streets  were  grave  schoolmasters  then.  They 
told  of  the  wonderful  hold  of  the  popular  heart 
which  this  strange  man  had  won ;  for  he  was 
strange  even  to  us,  and  impossible  to  any  other 
nation,  in  his  wisdom  and  loving-kindness,  his 
solemn  sadness  and  real  dignity,  which  wore  so 
easily  the  mask  of  jocularity  It  will  be  long 
before,  as  a  people,  we  grow  into  the  wisdom  of 
our  late  beloved  President,  for  he  has  helped 
make  the  proverbs  of  the  nation.  And  the  chil- 
dren saw  all  this,  and  their  little  faces  grew  sol- 


emn ;  and  they  all  wore  their  bits  of  crape  with 
the  dignity  of  true  sorrow.  The  solemn  dra- 
peries, the  sad  faces,  the  tears  of  sorrow,  the  si- 
lence which  filled  the  land  like  a  murky  atmos- 
phere, will  never  be  forgotten  by  these  tender 
minds,  which  are  wax  to  receive  and  marble  to 
retain.  It  will  be  tragic  history  to  them  here- 
after, most  reverently  remembered. 

There  is  a  little  anecdote  of  Washington  Ir- 
ving whose  authenticity  is  perfectly  reliable, 
which  shows  the  permanent  bias  which  may  be 
given  to  a  child's  mind.  Somebody  asked  Mr. 
Irving  if  he  had  ever  seen  General  George  Wash- 
ington. "Yes,"  said  he,  "twice.  Once  was 
on  occasion  of  some  review  in  the  City  of  New- 
York,  I  do  not  know  what.  I  had  been  taken 
to  see  the  parade,  and  was  lifted  in  the  arms  of 
my  Scotch  nurse  to  see  the  General,  and  was 
told  that  the  stately  gentleman  on  horseback 
was  General  George  Washington,  for  whom  I 
had  been  named.  And  I  knew,  even  then,  it 
was  something  to  have  seen  General  Washing- 
ton. Next  day  I  was  out  walking  again  with 
my  nurse,  when  she  suddenly  caught  sight  of 
the  General  entering  a  shop.  Clutching  my 
hand  tightly,  she  hurried  into  the  shop  and 
caught  him  by  the  sleeve,  crying, 

"'General!  General!  here's  a  bairn  that's 
called  after  ye.    Will  ye  no  gie  him  a  blessing?' 

"  '  Called  after  me,  is  he?'  said  the  General, 
in  a  pleased  voice,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  my 
head,  said,  in  a  most  reverential  manner,  '  God 
bless  the  little  one  forever!'  and  went  out  of 
the  shop.  I  never  saw  the  General  again," 
continued  Mr.  Irving,  "and  I  am  an  old  man 
now;  but  I  can  sometimes,  even  now,  feel  the 
gentle  pressure  of  his  hand  on  my  head,  and  I 
know  his  blessing  abided  with  me,  for  I  have 
been  blessed." 

And  the  noble  head  bowed  as  if  to  receive 
another  benediction ;  and  those  who  heard  the 
simple  story  grew  grave  and  reverential,  for 
they  all  felt  that  it  was  much  to  have  received 
the  benediction  of  Washington.  And  who  can 
tell  if  it  be  not  to  this  incident  that  we  owe  the 
rare  volumes  of  the  great  man's  "Life"  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Washington 
Irving  ? 

When  we  remember  that  the  memories  of  the 
aged  retain  the  recollections  of  childhood  and 
youth  with  much  more  vividness  than  the  occur- 
rences of  their  later  years,  it  behooveth  us  to  re- 
member that  we  are  filling  the  treasure-houses 
of  memory  of  those  who  will  one  day  find  in 
them  their  only  store  of  reminiscences ;  and  to 
us  will  be  either  blame  or  praise  given,  accord- 
ing as  we  have  been  faithful  to  our  trust  or 
negligent.  The  children  will  soon  control  so- 
ciety, will  vote,  fight,  plead,  debate,  court,  flirt, 
love,  marry,  and  go  to  Europe,  go  to  Congress, 
or  into  the  spirit-world.  It  is  for  us  to  say  if 
they  shall  remember  childhood  as  a  dreary  sea- 
son of  unwelcome  tasks,  executed  in  loneliness, 
and  for  which  they  were  not  praised,  in  which 
they  were  not  assisted,  whose  tedium  was  un- 
relieved by  parental  sympathy  ;  or  if  childhood 
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shall  be  really,  as  the  social  dogma  has  it,  "  the 
happiest  season  of  life. "  It  is  now  to  choose  if  they 
shall  be  ignorant  or  learned  in  the  days  of  train- 
ing— the  days  in  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  country  that  its  future  rulers  shall 
be  bred  up  from  childhood  in  the  household  of  a 
pure  political  faith  ;  that  a  love  of  country  shall 
mean  more  than  annual  fire-crackers,  and  that 
the  patriotism  of  women  is  not  to  be  despised  ; 
that  the  "President  and  those  in  authority"  be 
remembered  in  the  prayers  of  the  babes,  and  that 
the  nation's  honor  shall  grow  to  be  dear  as  their 
own.  And  to  this  end  let  not  the  teachings  of 
the  times  and  the  streets  be  despised  and  set  at 
naught;  but  let  those  having  authority  suffer 
the  little  children  to  learn  their  lessons  from 
pure  lips  which  they  love,  rather  than  those 
whom  any  wild  chance  may  throw  in  their  path. 

MARGARET  BRONSON. 

I KNOW  you  are  tired  enough  of  tales  of  war, 
and  that  your  own  dark  memories  of  the 
sealed  record  of  the  nation's  bloody  baptism 
need  no  fresh  reminders.  My  story  does  not 
concern  a  battle,  but  a  woman ;  and  how  can  I 
help  it  if  she  lived  down  there  on  the  border, 
so  surrounded  and  hemmed  in  by  conflict  and 
combatants,  by  scenes  of  peril  and  blood  and 
death,  that  they  must  necessarily  interweave 
themselves  with  the  controlling  events  of  her 
life?  I  hardly  know  what  you  would  have 
thought  of  her  if  you  had  seen  her  standing 
there  alone  on  the  lawn  in  the  haze  of  that  sul- 
try June  evening.  You  would  have  stopped  in- 
voluntarily, as  before  some  striking  picture.  A 
woman  with  a  certain  regal  bearing  in  the  droop- 
ing of  her  shoulders,  in  the  position  of  her  hands, 
in  the  curve  of  her  neck,  in  the  very  folds  of  her 
lustreless  black  silk  dress  and  the  mantle  of  white 
crape  that  fell  over  it — a  graceful  woman  certain- 
ly; a  well-poised  head  held  a  little  loftily,  per- 
haps ;  a  face  somewhat  pale  contrasted  with  the 
hair  that  was  pushed  back  from  it,  and  features 
regular  as  a  statue's. — A  beautiful  woman  then? 
That  would  depend  partly  on  yourself,  partly 
on  her  mood.  A  particular  curl  in  the  bright 
color  of  her  lips,  an  arch  of  her  eyebrow,  a 
sharp,  decided  tone  about  the  whole  contour  of 
her  face,  might  at  any  time  and  always  have  re- 
pelled you.  Or,  if  you  had  seen  her  smile  as 
she  could  smile  if  she  chose,  as  she  did  not  oft- 
en, you  might  wish  Murillo  could  have  painted 
her.  The  slant  sunbeams  were  flecking  the 
grass  and  the  trees  above  her,  touching  spots 
of  gold,  too,  upon  her  dark  dress.  You  would 
have  noticed  rather  her  independence  of  their 
effect  than  that  they  added  any  thing  by  it ;  the 
play  of  light  and  shade  and  color  did  not  seem 
necessary  to  her  as  to  many  women.  You  would 
fancy  that  she  might  stand  in  the  dimness  of  a 
dungeon  unchanged.  In  this  circumstance — as 
often  through  lesser  avenues  the  soul  finds  voice 
— lay  the  key  to  Miss  Bronson's  nature. 

People  were  rather  dubious  on  the  subject  of 
a  young  woman  who  carried  pistols,  had  no  de- 


sire to  marry,  and  was  not  afraid  of  guerrillas. 
It  was  outre',  it  evinced  discontent  with  her 
sphere;  it  was — it  really  was — "strong-minded." 
Very  likely.  And  you  don't  like  the  word  ? 
I  am  sorry,  for  it  seems  to  be  appropriate,  and 
I  am  obliged  to  use  it.  It  and  she  fitted  well 
into  the  life  she  had  led.  For  a  mother,  she 
had  only  the  memory  of  a  kiss  on  a  dead  face  ; 
for  childhood  and  girlhood,  a  long,  luxurious 
dream  with  her  own  fancies,  and  the  sole  com- 
panionship of  that  uncompanionable,  silent  fa- 
ther, who,  dying  six  months  ago,  left  her  as  in- 
heritance enough  of  his  own  Northern  tempera- 
ment to  cool  the  heats  of  her  Southern  blood  ;  a 
well-ordered  plantation,  and  a  crowd  of  model 
slaves  moulded  after  the  most  sacred  pattern  of 
the  "institution" — perhaps  because  their  mas- 
ter was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  be  grossly 
cruel — perhaps  because  he  found  occasion  to 
pacify  within  himself  certain  clamorous  mem- 
ories of  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

As  to  the  slaves,  Miss  Bronson  freed  them 
within  a  month  after  the  old  man  gave  her  his 
last  kiss  ;  she  would  have  done  it  the  day  after 
his  funeral,  except  out  of  respect  for  him.  This 
utterly  illogical  and  inconsequent  act  was  doubt- 
less the  foundation  of  the  objectionable  epithet 
aforesaid,  which  horrified  rumor  had  attached 
to  her.  As  for  the  plantation,  she  carried  its 
business  on  by  herself,  with  such  of  the  negroes 
who  chose  to  remain  with  her  as  she  could  sup- 
port; smiled  when  the  neighbors  were  scandal- 
ized that  Miss  Bronson  should  reduce  herself  to 
such  disgraceful  poverty  ;  chose  neither  rela- 
tive, friend,  nor  husband  for  company,  but  passed 
her  days,  in  solitude  and  the  gloom  of  the  old 
rooms  which  had  such  a  foreign  hush  in  them, 
from  missing  the  dead  man's  silence.  She  might 
have  been  lonely,  for  she  loved  him  ;  or  she 
might  not.    No  one  knew  but  herself. 

The  haze  had  blotted  out  the  golden  flecks  on 
her  dress  and  hair,  and  the  twilight  had  fallen 
heavily,  while  she  stood  there  watching  the 
west.  She  began  at  last  to  pace  back  and  forth 
under  the  trees,  in  a  peculiar,  nervous  way  she 
had,  which  was  more  like  that  of  a  man  than  of 
a  woman,  yet  not  unwomanly  nor  ungraceful. 

A  footstep  in  the  street,  and  a  voice  at  the 
gate  calling  her  name,  aroused  her  from  her  rev- 
erie. She  turned  her  head  slowly,  and  stopped 
her  walk. 

"  Mr.  M'Ginlcy,  I  think  ?  It  is  rather  dark." 
"Yes,  Miss  Bronson." 

She  did  not  advance  to  meet  him  or  invite 
him  to  enter,  but  stood  as  she  had  stood,  watch- 
ing  the  sunset,  in  that  statue-like  attitude  which 
could  not  be  any  thing  but  haughty,  if  she  tried 
to  make  it  so.  Yet  I  doubt  if  she  knew  it.  The 
young  man  hesitated  an  instant,  then  came  in, 
and  up  the  graveled  walk. 

"Am  I  intruding ?" 

"Intruding?    Oh  no." 

"I  should  be  sorry  if  I  were,  because — " 

"  Are  you  alone  ?" 

It  was  not  Miss  Bronson's  custom  to  inter- 
rupt ;  she  was  too  well-bred  ;  he  knew  that. 
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"Yes,"  he  said. 

"It  is  not  safe,  I  suppose  ?"  she  questioned, 
busied  with  drawing  the  crape  over  her  shoulders. 

"  Perhaps  not ;  that  is  a  matter  of  very  little 
consequence,  however." 

The  shade  of  bitterness  in  his  tone  could  not 
have  escaped  her,  but  she  took  no  notice  of  it; 
she  occupied  herself  in  picking  a  blossom  of  the 
scarlet  trumpet-flower  that  trailed  over  the  trees ; 
then  threw  it  away. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?  You  may  be  tired 
with  your  walk." 

He  thanked  her,  and  refused  with  some  re- 
serve, placing  the  garden-chair  for  her.  She 
preferred  to  stand. 

"You  do  not  wear  the  gray,  I  see,  when  you 
take  your  strolls,"  she  said,  glancing  at  the 
eagles  on  his  sleeve.  They  had  been  bright 
once,  but  were  dull  with  long  service  now. 

"Hardly — not  even  in  this  hospitable  town. 
I  prefer,  under  all  circumstances,  to  carry  the 
face  as  well  as  the  heart  of  loyalty.  If  I  recol- 
lect rightly,  I  believe  I  have  never  been  afraid 
or  ashamed  of  this  uniform." 

The  rough  private's  dress  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  elegance  of  hers  ;  but  it  was 
more  than  balanced  by  something  in  his  deep- 
set  eyes,  and  a  certain  pressure  of  his  thin  lips ; 
perhaps  a  word  of  Mrs.  Browning's — masterful — 
would  have  expressed  it.  Some  such  thought 
as  this  may  have  crossed  her  mind,  for  she 
glanced  from  the  uniform  up  into  his  weather- 
stained  face.  Then  she  looked  away.  She  may 
have  remembered  just  then  the  home  he  had 
left,  the  friends  he  had  estranged,  the  hardships 
and  perils  he  had  borne  and  braved,  for  this 
humble  place  among  his  country's* workers. 
Miss  Bronson  had  many  theories  of  her  own 
concerning  sham  patriotism,  but  she  knew  the 
ring  of  the  real  coin  when  she  heard  it.  It  was 
another  evidence  of  the  justice  of  that  unfash- 
ionable epithet  I  have  alluded  to  that  she  had 
been  loyal  from  the  fall  of  Sumter,  and  that  she 
had  had  the  courage  to  say  so  when  occasion  of- 
fered. 

"  On  the  contrary" — with  some  brightness  in 
her  eyes — "  you  should  be  proud  of  it." 

She  was  kind  to  think  so,  he  said,  and  said  it 
wondering  if  there  were  a  servant  on  her  planta- 
tion to  whom  she  might  not  have  spoken  the 
same  words  as  graciously. 

"It  has  seen  rough  work  in  its  day,  Miss 
Bronson,  but  we  are  rather  still  in  camp  just 
now.  Are  you  not  very  lonely  some  of  these 
summer  evenings?" 

The  abruptness  of  the  question,  asked  with 
the  look  and  tone  with  which  he  asked  it,  would 
have  embarrassed  many  women.  To  Miss  Bron- 
son, question,  tone,  and  look  alike  seemed  to  be 
no  more  than  any  other  idle  chat.  Except  for 
the  chili  in  her  voice,  when  she  said,  raising  her 
eyelids  in  her  slow,  haughty  way : 

"Lonely  ?    Why' should  I  be ?" 

M'Ginley  bit  his  lip. 

"Are  not  my  grounds  looking  well,  Mr. 
M'Ginley?"  turning,  with  a  polite,  careless 


smile,  which  on  her  face  was  a  mere  glitter. 
"The  guerrillas  have  let  me  alone  so  far,  ex- 
cept that  little  patch  of  cotton  down  in  the  south 
field,  which  was  of  small  consequence." 

"I  wish  they  had  not  touched  the  south  field, 
Miss  Bronson." 

"Why  that  particularly?  it  could  easily  be 
spared." 

"Because  I  have  pleasant  associations  with 
it." 

She  remembered  too — he  knew  she  did — the 
days  when  they  had  played  there  as  children,  at 
mimic  house-keeping  on  the  mimic  plantation — 
the  long,  long  sunny  days  bright  with  pictures 
of  blossoms  and  birds  and  cloudless  skies,  and 
the  little  dark-eyed  girl  who  used  to  go  out 
among  them  with  him,  hand  in  hand.  She 
must  remember.  Yet  if  she  did  she  gave  no 
sign.  The  incredulous  arch  of  her  eyebrow, 
which  was  her  only  answer,  seemed  to  sting  the 
young  man.  He  turned  quickly,  some  sudden 
flush  mounting  to  his  forehead,  stopped  in  his 
slow  walk  down  the  path  and  faced  her. 

"  Miss  Bronson,  look  at  me,  if  you  please." 

She  complied,  because  she  chose  to;  she  made 
it  very  evident  that  was  her  only  reason.  His 
face  just  then  had  a  look  Miss  Bronson  was 
little  used  to  meeting,  much  less  to  enduring 
quietly. 

"You  Jo  remember." 

She  smiled. 

"Playing  with  you  in  the  south  field  ?  Oh, 
yes;  I  have  a  good  memory." 

"You  do  not  remember  it  unpleasantly?" 

"Mr.  M'Ginley,  it  is  somewhat  chilly  stand- 
ing still  so  long."  He  turned  sharply  away 
from  her  and  strode,  down  to  the  gate.  She 
continued  her  walk  as  indifferently  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  to  interrupt  her. 

"  Are  you  going  ?  Well,  I  wish  you  a  pleas- 
ant evening  and  a  safe  walk." 

He  smiled  bitterly. 

"A  man's  life  is  the  most  worthless  invest- 
ment he  has,  in  these  times.  If  the  little  divi- 
dends should  stop  before  I  see  you  again — " 

He  waited,  apparently  for  some  expression 
of  interest  from  her.  But  there  was  not  a  word 
or  a  look.  She  stood  perfectly  still,  with  her 
eyes  on  the  darkening  road. 

"  In  that  case  I  thought  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  why  I  left  camp  to-night.  Do  you  wish  to 
know?" 

"Oh,  I'll  leave  that  to  you  ;  if  you  choose  to 
tell  me,  you  may." 

Again  that  look  which  Miss  Bronson  was  not 
used  to  enduring.  His  eyes  were  on  fire ;  the 
compression  of  his  lips  seemed  absolute  pain — 
perhaps  she  did  not  see  it. 

"I  do  choose  to  tell  you.  I  came  to  see  you ; 
if  I  had  seen  you  for  a  moment  unknown  to 
yourself,  my  object  would  have  been  gained.  I 
had  not  expected  the  honor  of  a  conversation 
with  you.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  conde- 
scension." 

He  waited,  before  he  bade  her  good-evening, 
to  watch  her  a  moment ;  with  that  look  which 
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on  a  man's  face  shows  the  crisis  of  some  great 
agony  in  the  soul — a  look  which  the  accident 
of  his  death  might  well  stamp  on  -Miss  Pron- 
son's  memory  as  long  as  she  could  remember 
any  thing.  Put  she  had  not  a  word  for  him — 
not  one.  She  stood  there  in  her  elegant  calm, 
so  near  to  him  that  she  could  hear  his  >h:irj». 
hard  breathing,  as  far  from  him  as  if  oceans 
rolled  between  them.  He  remembered  after- 
ward that  her  silence  was  unusual  even  for  her: 
also  a  certain  strained  repose  in  the  folding  of 
her  hands  which  caught  his  eve,  but  which,  in 
the  passion  of  the  moment,  served  only  to  work 
into  a  wandering  fancy  of  his,  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  move  a  block  of  beautiful  marble. 

Miss  Bronson  stood  just  where  In-  had  left 
her,  long  after  he  had  gone.  Once  she  started, 
with  a  quick  motion,  as  if  she  would  have  called 
him  back;  then  stopped  herself,  with  a  little 
scorn  in  her  smile. 

She  knew  this  man  tared  her — loved  her  even 
to  the  peril  of  his  life.  Well,  what  then?  You 
would  have  wondered,  if  you  had  seen  her  break 
sharply  into  her  quick  pacing  on  tt.e  graveled 
walk  again;  if  \ou  had  watched  her  knotted 
forehead  and  cold,  set  li|»,  you  would  h.i\e  m  n- 
dcred  whether  liol>crt  M  Oinlev,  who  saw  in  her 
a  very  different  woman  from  tli.it  lolitaiy.  s-  It" 
sufficient  figure,  was  dreaming  of  n  shadow.  Qf 
if  he  understood  Miss  llr<>u»on  better  than  iht 
did  herself  Pack  and  forth,  forth  and  back 
she  went  on  her  nervous  walk,  some  excitement 
in  her  face  serving  only  to  give  it  a  deeper  chill. 
Was  M'Ginley  a  fool  to  want  such  a  woman  at 
his  fireside?  You,  |>crhaps,  would  have  said  s«», 
if  you  had  seen  her  then,  and  have  turned  away 
as  you  would  turn  from  an  i  el  erg.  Some  one 
very  candidly  told  him  the.  same  thing  upon  one 
occasion  —  a  man  who  prided  hfrPWlf  00  his 
translation  of  women's  faces. 

"Why,  M'Ginley,  you  haven't  but  one  eye 
open.  She's  a  beautiful  woman,  but  she*d  turn 
a  fellow's  homo  into  Pandemonium.  It  would 
be  a  violation  Of  nature  for  her  to  !»•  a  wife. 
She  must  be  the  man,  and  she'd  rule  every  thing 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  To  yield  one  inch  of  her 
own  w  ill  would  be  torture  to  her." 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  replied  M'Ginley,  with 
a  quiet  smile,  lie  might  still  have  retained  his 
opinion,  for  he  was  not  a  man  who  formed  or 
rejected  beliefs  lightly;  but  he  would  not  have 
smiled  if  he  had  seen  her  once  that  evening  stop 
there  in  the  darkening  shadows  and  clench  her 
delicate  hands  upon  her  breast  with  a  pas>ion 
that  fitted  the  half-frightened  dcliauee  in  her 
eyes.  Defiance?  Of  whom  ?  of  what?  Per- 
haps of  herself. 

You  think  I  am  telling  you  of  a  woman  w  ho 
belongs  only  in  poetry  and  romance.  I  assure 
you  that  I  am  not. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  M'Ginley  had  left 
her  that  one  of  the  servants  came  hurriedly  to 
the  parlor  window,  near  which  she  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  dark. 

"  Miss  Margaret !" 

"Oh,  is  it  you,  Dan?    You  gave  Prince  the 


extra  quart  of  meal,  as  I  told  you,  and  sent  my 
message  to  the  gardener?" 

'•  Yes,  Miss  Margaret,  de  work's  all  done  gone 
out  ob  de  way  for  de  night.  'Tain't  dat  ar  I 
come  fur.  'Pears  like  I  knows  soineting  vou'd 
oughter  be  telled  on." 

Something  in  the  negro's  face  arrested  her 
attention. 

"  You  may  come  in,  Dan.     What  is  it?" 

''Nobody  hedn't  oughter  to  be  hearin1  ob  it. 
Miss  Margaret.  Dcr's  no  tellin'what  might 
become  ob  we  all  ef  dey  did." 

"  You  may  close  the  window,  Dan." 

He  closed  it.  and  the  door.  He  said  then  a 
few  words  to  her  scarcely  above  a  w  hi>}>er. 

She  changed  color — as  much  as  she  ever  did. 

"Are  you  sure  ?" 

"  Ye-,  clar  sure,  Mi<s  Margaret.  I  war  hunt- 
in'  fur  sassafras  fur  my  ob  woman — she's  sot 
her  heart  ou  t  she's  done  got  de  kersumption, 
an'  der  warn't  nothin'  for't  but  de  sassafras — 
an'  dey  come  'long  atween  de  trees — two  ob  'em 
— nn'  I  heerd  every  word,  an'  I  nebcr  breaf  till 
dey  get  by,  nn'  dey  don'  sec  mo.  Bf  dey'd  sec 
me — laws!  Miss  Margaret,  I  wouldn't  a'  ben 
here  ter  tell." 

••  What  was  the  time  to  l>c,  Dan  ?" 

•'.Ics'  ten  Yl  k,  case  I  heerd  'em  name  it 
over  after  dey'd  got  trough." 

Miss  P,r..ns  ii  looked  at  her  watch. 
You  may  lock  up  well.  Dan,  and  the  peo- 
ple can  come  into  the  kitchen  if  they  are  at  all 
frightened.  There  is,  however  nothing,  I  think, 
to  fear.  They  will  have  work  enough  without 
coming  into  the  town.  And,  Dan,  I  do  not 
enre  to  be  disturbed  this  evening.  I  wish  to 
he  alone/  Tell  IJose  and  Kb/.a,  if  any  thing  is 
wanted,  to  wait  till  I  call  them." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Margaret." 

She  took  oil'  her  crape  mantle  and  Ix-gan  to 
fold  it  up,  while  she  listened  to  Ml  retreating 
:  -lie  smoothed  e •, .  . ;,  <    .1  -c  and  care- 

fully straightened  the  fringe.  There  was  some- 
thing curious  in  the  mechanical  action  ;  perhaps 
an  intensity  of  ex<  itcrncnt  which  a  word  or  a 
cry  would  have  weakened. 

Then  she  went  to  her  own  room,  divested  her 
dress  of  some  of  its  feminine  encumbrances, 
threw  over  her  shoulders  a  dark,  hooded  cloak, 
examined  her  revolver  and  loaded  it.  After 
that  she  went  hurriedly  down  stairs,  out  of  the 
door,  and  into  the  street. 

A  great  lurid  moon  glared  through  the  mist 
that  night,  and  the  clouds  that  the  wind  tossed 
by  it  were  stained  with  6tillcn  red.  M'Ginley 
watched  its  rise  over  the  hill  where  they  were 
encamped,  with  some  odd  fancy  about  it»  color 
and  the  last  long  day  when  it  should  set  for- 
ever. His  face  had  paled  within  the  last  hour. 
A  certain  hungry  longing  had  crept  into  it — 
that  longing  which  can  not  be  mistaken,  and 
which  is  so  pitiful  to  see,  especially  in  a  man, 
and  a  man  like  Robert  M'Ginley.  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  would  have  sought  or  deliberately 
chosen  death  ;  he  was  too  thoroughly  soldierly 
in  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  nature  for  that. 
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Margaret  Bronsoii  could  never  make  a  senti- 
mentalist, or  that  most  cowardly  of  cowards — 
a  suicide — out  of  him.  But  simply  that,  stand- 
ing there  apart  from  his  comrades  and  their 
Cheerful  camp-fire  talk  that  night,  with  the 
smothered  passion  of  the  reddened  moonlight 
above  and  around  him.  and  the  memory  of  that 
one  woman's  face  for  his  sole  companionship, 
he  may  have  thought —  Well,  I  fancy  death 
seemed  a  pleasant  thing  and  fair  to  look  upon. 
It  had  become  so  familiar  to  him  in  the  life  he 
led ;  it  so  dogged  his  steps  and  hedged  him  in  ; 
it  talked  with  him  in  his  dreams,  and  woke  with 
him  in  the  cool  summer  dawns;  it  basked  in 
the  glare  of  the  sunlight  and  lurked  in  the  even- 
ing shadows;  it  and  his  troubled  life  hung  for- 
ever beside  him,  balanced  in  the  chance  of  a 
single  shot.  He  may  have  wondered,  as  he 
stood  there  with  his  face  turned  toward  the  sul- 
len moon,  and  the  group  of  pines  below  it,  be- 
yond which  her  home  was  hidden  —  he  may 
have  wondered  a  little — we  all  like  to  speculate 
at  times  as  to  what  the  world  will  be  when  we 
go  out  of  it — whether  the  sight  of  his  life-blood 
would  thaw  one  jot  of  Miss  Bronson's  frozen 
elegances  Probably  its  contrast  to  the  daz- 
zling white  of  her  own  folded  hands  would  not 
be  pleasant.  Probably  she  would  beg  them  to 
care  for  him  decently,  and  bury  him  out  of  her 
sight.  Possibly  she  would  say  the  country  was 
making  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  its  young  men — 
then  go  and  dress  for  dinner. 

Looking  down  through  the  trees  where  the 
shades  of  the  valley  hung  and  deepened,  his 
eye  caught  at  last  the  outline  of  a  dim  form 
threading  its  way  through  them.  Its  motion 
was  rapid,  its  path  direct  to  the  camp.  As  it 
came  out  into  the  light  irt  a  little  opening  among 
the  oaks,  he  saw  the  flatter  of  a  woman's  dress. 
He  watched  it  curiously  as  it  began  the  slow 
ascent  over  fallen  trees  and  stumps  and  tangled 
underbrush.  It  was  a  dark,  hooded  figure, 
somewhat  tall  and  erect,  with  a  certain  fearless 
disregard  of  the  obstacles  in  the  path,  which 
was  more  natural  to  a  man  than  a  woman,  and 
gave  him  for  the  instant  a  suspicion  of  disguise 
and  treachery.  Just  then,  however,  the  light 
struck  full  on  a  hand  raised  to  push  aside  a 
dead  bough — a  slender,  jeweled  hand,  that  had 
an  indescribable  air  of  familiarity  to  him  in  the 
strained  repose  of  its  lingers.  He  saw  also  with 
distinctness  her  black  dress  whose  trailing  folds 
had  been  shortened  out  of  reach  of  briers  and 
rocks.  She  came  up  the  slope  under  a  shadow, 
through  a  gleam  of  lurid  mist,  then  out  upon  a 
projecting  rock  beside  him,  where  she  stood 
quite  still.  Her  hood  had  fallen  off,  her  face 
was  full  in  the  light  of  the  camp-fire. 

"Miss  Bronson  !" 

'•  I  believe  so." 

"  You  here,  and  alone!" 

i-I  here  and  alone,  Mr.  M'Ginley,  owing  to 
the  little  circumstance  that  I  have  discovered  a 
plot  to  surprise  your  camp  to-night,  with  a  force 
very  conveniently  outnumbering  yours,  every 
man  of  them  thoroughly  educated  blood-hounds. 


Their  calculations,  if  I  remember  rightly,  com- 
prised the  butchery  of  two-thirds  of  you  at  the 
very  lowest  estimate ;  they  attack  you  on  the 
east  side,  at  your  weak  point  by  the  ravine 
As  to  time,"  she  coolly  took  out  her  watch,  "if 
they  had  the  virtue  of  punctuality  they  would 
have  been  here  five  minutes  ago." 

"You  are  sure  of  this?" 

"  Perfectly,  one  of  my  people  heard  the  whole 
thing  discussed  in  the  woods  below  you  there. 
You  remember  Dan,  perhaps?  he  is  of  a  some- 
what excitable  temperament,  but  as  to  creating 
a  story  of  any  magnitude,  it  would  be  alto- 
gether too  much  of  a  tax  upon  his  intellect.  I 
think  you  may  expect  your  visitors  at  any  mo- 
ment." 

All  the  soldier  flashed  into  his  face;  for  the 
moment  he  forgot  her. 

"Colonel!  boys,  wherc's  the  Colonel?" 

She  watched  him  as  he  Sprang  away  from 
her.  If  he  had  seen  her  face  he  would  have 
known  how  much  he  had  heightened  her  respect 
for  him  because  he  did  forget  her  on  such  an 
errand. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment.  lie  was  back  be- 
side her  then  ;  his  face  was  pale. 

"Margaret,  it  is  terrible,  you  have  saved  us, 
but  you — " 

"  I  shall  do  very  well.    Why  not  ?" 

"You  don't  know  what  a  hell  you  have  come 
into — you!"  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  fore- 
head ;  the  great  drops  stood  on  it.  "My  God  ! 
if  I  could  get  you  safe  at  home — only  get  you 
home !" 

She  smiled. 

''I  am  not  afraid.  I  should  hardly  have 
undertaken  this  little  expedition  if  I  had  been 
afraid."  A  sudden  confusion  prevented  his  re- 
ply— the  sound  of  the  Colonel's  voice,  quick 
orders,  and  the  men  falling  into  line.  Miss 
Bronson  tossed  off  her  cloak  and  took  her  pistol 
from  her  belt. 

"What  are  vou  going  to  do?" 

"Fight." 

"  Miss  Bronson!" 

She  threw  off  his  hand  from  hers. 

"Why  not?  I  will  not  hide  here  in  the 
bushes  and  die  like  a  coward ;  no,  not  even  for 
a  look  like  that,  Mr.  M'Ginley.  You  know  I 
could  not  go  back  if  I  would.  See,  they  are 
calling  you." 

The  quick  orders  grew  impatient ;  the  ranks 
swept  by  them.  M'Ginley  fell  into  his  place  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  Miss  Bronson  stepped  be- 
side him.    He  said  but  one  word  after  that, 

"Margaret!" 

Her  fingers  stirred  a  little  on  the  pistol;  her 
glittering  smile  played  all  over  her  face.  He 
knew  then  that  she  would  have  despised  him  if 
he  had  argued  the  case  by  so  much  as  another 
syllable. 

"They  are  coming,"  she  said,  with  a  bit  of 
triumph  in  her  smile. 

Her  face  was  worth  seeing,  when  the  sergeant 
discovered  her,  and  quietly  ordered  her  out  of 
the  ranks. 
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"If  you  can  tell  me  any  reason,  Sir,  why  I 
should  not  fight,  I  should  like  to  know  it." 

"Agin  orders,  mam." 

"But  you  are  short  of  men." 

"Beggin'  your  pardon,  mum,  I  believe  you 
hain't  a  man." 

"What  does  that  matter?  I  have  no  more 
fancy  for  looking  on  idle." 

"Can't  help  it,  mum,  sorry  to  disappoint  a 
lady ;  but  there's  my  order-.  Wounded  and 
women-folks  and  young  uns  to  the  rear.  So, 
if  you  please  mum,  you'd  better  fall  out." 

Miss  Bronson  obeyed  in  silent  diagOft  A 
woman's  will  versus  military  discipline.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  a  bard  ca-e. 

A  rustling  of  dead  leaves  in  the  ravine,  a 
tramping  of  many  feet,  a  flash  of  bayonets  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill ;  then  a  vi-ion  of  dark.  c\- 
ultant  faces,  a  yell,  a  cheer,  a  thunder  that  woke 
all  the  echoes  sleeping  far  down  the  valley  ;  and 
the  quiet  camp  became  a  battle-field. 

The  deserted  fires  flashing  up  broadly,  dart- 
ing rifts  of  light  in  through  the  smoke  and  hor- 
ror, showed  Miss  Bron-on  -landing  under  the 
trees.  She  stood  there  for  five  minute-.  Then 
the  fair-haired  boy,  lighting  I »  ;  1>  M'tiinhv, 
fell  with  a  ball  through  his  heart. 

When  M'tiiuley  turned  hi-  bead  he  saw  her 
in  the  vacant  place — the  dead  boy's  musket  in 
her  hand. 

"  I  prefer  to  be  here,"  she  Midi 

Probably  military  discipline  would  have  had 
a  word  to  say  to  its  late  defeated  antagonist,  if 
it  had  not  been  altogether  too  busy  just  then  in 
the  confusion  of  a  charge.  The  picture,  bright 
in  the  fitful  glare,  was  one  long  to  be  retueui- 
bered — the  woman  with  In  r  colorless,  calm 
and  eyes  on  fire,  fhc  shadow  of  a  smile  still  lin- 
gering on  her  lips,  )lcr  black  hair  fallen  low  on 
her  shoulders,  and  the  fearless  aim  of  the  hand 
so  womanly,  so  dazzling,  so  foreign  to  its  death- 
ly work. 

She  fought  like  a  veteran.  M'(iinlev,  so 
near  to  her,  knew  how  her  teeth  were  set.  and 
could  see  her  breast  heave  with  her  sharp,  hard 
breathing.     Once  she  looked  up  into  In-  fa 

"1  don't  know  much  about  it;  tell  mo  if  I 
am  wrong." 

The  tone  was  a  tone  in  which  Margaret  Bron- 
son was  unused  to  speaking  ;  he  heard  every  ca- 
dence of  it  above  the  roar  of  the  musketry,  and 
in  that  hour  when  she  seemed  to  have  thrown 
otV  her  womanhood,  he  knew  that  she  was  near- 
er to  him  than  ever  in  all  her  life  before.  After 
that  he  guided  her. 

"Aim  higher,  Margaret." 

11  You  load  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  Margaret ; 
you  gain  nothing  by  it." 

"Margaret,  you  are  out  of  the  ranks." 

So  between  his  own  fierce  work — and  she 
obeyed  him  as  implicitly  as  a  child.  Through- 
out the  whole  he  used  instinctively  the  name  by 
which  he  had  called  her  when  they  played  to- 
gether in  the  old  south  field  at  home.  She  ac- 
cepted it  as  instinctively.  I  think  she  liked  it. 
Possibly  it  helped  her ;  as  to  that  you  could  not 


tell  •  she  never  quailed  for  an  instant  j  her  face 
never  lost  its  colorless  calm,  her  eyes  their  fire, 
nor  her  hand  its  fearless  aim. 

The  camp-fires  were  dying  low  into  their 
ashes  ;  the  moon's  sullen  glare  from  the  tree- 
tops  showed  through  the  billows  of  smoke  a 
breach  in  the  enemy's  ranks.  The  lines  stag- 
gered and  broke  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

MWc  have  them,"  said  M'Ginlcy,  with  a  grim 
smile,  and  fell  with  the  words  on  his  lips. 

The  ranks  closed  again  and  swept  on  victori- 
ous down  the  slope  far  into  the  valley  to  finish 
their  work.  But  the  beautiful  woman's  face 
was  not  among  them. 

She  knelt  down  on  the  ground  where  he  had 
fallen  ;  his  blood  stained  her  dress  in  pitiful 
contrast  to  its  silken  richness* 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  it  is?" 

She  spoke  quietly:  if  she  had  had  all  the 
know  ledge  of  the  surgeons,  and  every  means  of 
saving  hi-  life  at  her  command  instead  of  being 
ignorant  and  alone  in  that  de-olatcd  place,  she 
could  not  have  sjK.ken  more  quietly  ;  you  could 
not  have  seen  that  a  nerve  trembled. 

"  It  is  nothing — only  in  my  arm,  I  think,"  ho 
said,  feebly;  1 'you  can  g<t  home  now,  Mar  a 
ret — go;  .b  n't  -top  to  think  of  me." 

"  I  i 'm//  think  of  you.     I  intend  to  save  you." 

She  1  .oki  d  al>  ut  bet  for  a  m<  m<  lit.  At  the 
right  a  rcl»cl  lay  dead  in  the  bushes.  A  p  w 
yards  Ik  \ond  another— dead  oi  dying,  for  he 
stirud  a  little.  No  other  human  being  was  in 
sight.  The  distant  nunp-ttrc-  were  out.  The 
moon  hung  angrily  in  the  mist;  far  down  the 
valley  the  noi.-c  «  f  tie-  o  miu'i  wa-  growing 
fainter;  M  (iinlev's  hot  blood  was  -till  staining 
her  ilrc--.  1 1 -  r  scn-e  of  utter  helplessness  was 
w  ritteu  for  an  Instant  t>u  In  r  face  ;  but  it  was 
turned  away  from  him  and  he  did  not  sec  it. 

11  Ton  must  stay  here" — she  spoke  rapidly 
and  decidedly — "you  must  stay  here  a  little 
while.  I  shall  help  you  into  the  bushes  here 
out  of  sight,  if  there  are  stragglers  round.  I 
will  bring  some  one  that  can  take  care  of  you. 
I  think  I  can  stop  the  flowing  of  this  blood  be- 
fore I  go." 

He  was  too  weak  to  remonstrate.  She  took 
out  her  delicate  laced  handkerchief  and  tried  to 

smile. 

"If  I  only  had  one  of  Eliza's  cotton  ones! 
It  is  so  much  cobweb." 

"  Hold  on,  mi-sis!  You  mought  as  well  not 
spile  that  ere  bit  of  nonsense,  and  save  yerself 
the  trouble  ef  bloodyin'  yer  pretty  hands.  Eve 
gi  t  a  little  business  to  do  up  with  that  Yankee 
sweet-heart  o'  yourn." 

She  sprang  up,  with  her  hand  on  her  revolv- 
er. 

The  dying  rebel  had  risen  to  his  feet ;  there 
were  no  signs  of  death  upon  him ;  he  had  not 
so  much  as  a  wound.  That  he  was  a  man  of 
iron  muscle,  with  brawny  arm-  bared,  and  his 
bayonet  dripping  with  blood,  she  saw  ;  that  his 
face  was  the  face  of  a  fiend,  she  felt. 

"What's  the  matter  with  yer  ?  Struck  dumb  ? 
Purty  good-looking  gal  ye  are,  any  ways.  Shall 
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be  sorry  to  skeer  ye,  but  I'm  'bliged  to  settle  up 
'counts  with  that  'ere  chap;  and  you'd  better 
git  out  of  the  way,  ef  ye  ain't  partiklar  'bout 
scein'  it  did." 

She  stepped  out  into  the  open  path.  M 'Gin- 
ley  called  her  back ;  but  she  made  no  answer. 

"  You  shall  not  touch  him  :  he  is  a  wounded 
man." 

"Hoity  toity,  pretty  mistress!  We'll  see 
about  that.  He  killed  my  boy  in  th'  fight,  he 
did.  Little  chap  was  drafted  in  las'  week.  lie's 
lyin'  back  thar  'mong  the  tents.  I'll  have  my 
pay  fur  that.  Didn't  the  little  fellow  lie  an' 
grosi)  ?  An'  I'll  sec  him  lie  an'  groan,  an'  send 
him  whar  he  b'longs :  ycr  mought  jes'  as  well 
make  up  ycr  mind  to't  firs'  as  las'.  An'  I 
wouldn't  screech  cf  I  was  you,  'cause  it  won't 
make  no  odds  ter  me." 

He  laughed,  wiping  his  dripping  bayonet  on 
his  sleeve.  I  suppose  most  women  would  have 
fallen  on  their  knee's  at  this  crisis,  have  pleaded 
and  sobbed,  wrung  their  hands,  and  made  allu- 
sions to  his  wife  or  his  mother;  also  to  some 
faint  possibility  termed  his  better  nature.  Mar- 
garet Bronson  read  the  brutish  instinct  of  re- 
venge in  the  man's  face  too  thoroughly  for  that ; 
she  knew  it  would  be  but  wasted  time,  and  time 
was  precious. 

She  stepped  up  to  him,  with  her  fingers  clasp- 
eel  on  her  deathly  weapon  as  steadily  as  they 
had  clasped  it  all  that  horrible  night. 

"Margaret!" 

It  was  M'Ginley's  anguished  voice.  She 
heard  it.  The  man,  wiping  his  bayonet,  look- 
ed into  her  white  still  face  with  dull  wonder. 

"  What  ye  Dp  to?    [*nj  goin'  to  work  now." 

"You  are  not  going  to  touch  him." 

"That  'erc's  purty  talk,  mistress,  when  I 
dropped  dead  o'  purpose  for  the  chance  to  run 
him  through — vc-ry  purty  talk  !" 

"  Step  back  there  !  If  you  come  another  step 
you  are  a  dead  man." 

"Should  be  sorry  to  fight  a  gal;  have  done 
it,  though,  'fore  now;  an'  gal  or  no  gal,  I'll  put 
an  eend  to  the  chap.  Here,  you  Y'ank !  it's 
time  to  be  a  savin'  your  prayers." 

The  bayonet  gleamed  within  a  yard  of  Mar- 
garet Bronson's  heart. 

"  Either  you  or  I  are  dead  before  you  stir," 
she  said.    The  red  light  struck  full  on  her  face. 

1 1  Margaret !  Margaret ! " 

She  quivered  a  little ;  but  her  eyes  did  not 
move  from  the  steel  that  Hashed  just  then  in  a 
moonbeam. 

M'Ginley,  trying  to  crawl  to  his  feet,  fell,  re- 
peating her  name  over  feebly.  lie  could  not 
reach  her.  She  heard  him  groan.  She  was 
very  pale,  but  she  stood  like  a  statue. 

The  man  laughed ;  as  men  will  laugh  upon  a 
volcano. 

"  Come,  come,  my  pretty  firc-brnnd  ;  I  reck- 
on we've  had  enough  of  this  'ere  play." 

The  bayonet  flashed ;  the  face  darkened ;  he 
threw  up  his  arms,  and,  with  an  oath  that  she 
heard  on  still  nights  for  years  and  years  of  her 
life,  fell  backward  down  upon  the  rocks. 


The  Doctor,  coming  out  of  the  parlor  where 
they  had  laid  M'Ginley  on  the  couch,  found  Miss 
Bronson  washing  her  hands. 

"You're  not  at  it  again!  You  were  doing 
that  very  thing  when  I  came  out  after  the  band- 
ages, Miss  Bronson." 

She  laughed — nervously. 

"I  don't  know.  Was  I?  I  had  forgotten 
it." 

"You  are  too  white  ;  let  me  feel  your  pulse. 
I  should  like  to  know  how  you  managed  to  get 
him  down  here  ?" 

"I  believe  I  came  down  after  Dan  and  Cae- 
sar, didn't  I?  Let  me  think  ;  yes — that  was  it. 
I  believe  I  am  a  little  tired." 

"  A  baby  would  give  up  the  ghost  with  such 
a  pulse ;  you  must  have  stimulant.  Do  you 
know  that  you  can  not  stand?" 

11  Yes,  I  can  ;  nothing  is  the  matter.  I  shall 
do  very  well." 

But  she  sat  down  weakly,  and  leaned  her  fore- 
head on  her  hand. 

"  You  don't  ask  how  my  patient  is,  Miss  Bron- 
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'•I  supposed  you  would  not  wish  to  be  an- 
noyed with  questions  in  a  dangerous  case." 

"It  is  not  dangerous:  it  is  a  severe  flesh 
wound  and  slight  fracture,  but  with  suitable 
care  there's  no  danger  about  it.  He  is  quiet 
now — comfortable,  he  says.  He  wishes  to  see 
you." 

She  rose  slowly. 

"Arc  you  sure  ?" 

"Is  it  a  very  impossible  supposition  when 
you  have  saved  his  life?  My  dear  Miss  Bron- 
son, you  are  somewhat  mazed  by  your  night's 
work,  surely.  I  shall  insist  upon  a  glass  of 
brandy." 

"No,  you  arc  very  good  ;  I  would  rather  not. 
If  yon  are  sure  he  wishes  to  sec  me  I  will  go 
in." 

She  went  in — not  as  Miss  Bronson  had  ever 
entered  her  own  parlor  before ;  her  step  was 
faltering,  perhaps  timid. 

"  Margaret." 

She  came  across  the  room  at  his  call,  and 
stood  beside  him  with  her  head  bent,  her  hands 
folded  tightly  into  each  other.  The  crimson 
stains  on  her  rich  dress,  her  falling  hair  which 
she  had  neglected  or  forgotten  to  arrange,  and 
the  flutter  of  her  drooping  eyelids,  were  in  sharp 
contrast  to  her  usual  elegant  repose.  Y'et  I 
think  she  was  not  the  less  beautiful.  Per- 
haps to  Robert  M'Ginley  she  was  not  less  im- 
perial. 

"Margaret,"  he  said,  feebly,  "I  wanted  to 
see  you." 

She  sank  down  on  the  floor  so  low  that  she 
could  look  up  into  his  face,  and  he  saw  in  her 
eyes  what  he  had  never  seen  there  before — 
tears. 

"Margaret!    Why,  Margaret!" 
A  sudden  light  shone  in  his  pallid  face  ;  per- 
haps it  dazzled  her  ;  she  bent  her  head. 
"Are  you  sure  you  wanted  to  see  me  ?" 
1 '  Margaret,  look  at  me. " 
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She  looked  at  him. 

"I  thought" — she  trembled  in  every  nerve, 
this  woman  who  had  gone  into  battle  with  a 
smile — "  I  thought  you  would  not  want  to  see 
me.  I  was  afraid  you  would  always  think  of 
me  up  there  in  the  blood  and  smoke,  it  seems 
so  terrible  now  it  is  over.  I  wonder  if  I  shall 
ever  forget  it  ?'' 

"You  seem  to  forget  that  you  saved  my  life/' 
huskily.  f 

The  words  stung  her  somehow. 

'•I  do  not  want  you  to  be  grateful  to  me." 

She  turned  away  her  head — not  haughtily, 
but  very  humbly  ;  it  drooped  again  so  low  that 
her  hair  fell  over  her  face. 

"  Margaret." 

She  stirred  a  little. 

''Margaret.  I  have  loved  you  a  great  while, 
but  I  never  loved  you  as  I  did  to-night." 

She  looked  up  with  a  quick  smile  that  broke 
like  sunlight  all  over  her  fare — a  tender,  happy 
smile  like  a  child's.  She  looked  up,  and  sim- 
ply spoke  his  name;  but  Robert  M'tiinley  knew 
then,  and  from  that  hour  he  never  doubted,  that 
she  had  no  wish  on  earth  so  dear  as  his  happi- 
ness, no  joy  so  sweet  as  his  love. 

HANNAH  FANTHOBITS  SWEET- 
HEART. 

FIFTY  years  ago,  and  yet  I've  but  to  shut  my 
eyes  and  there  conn  s  Willy  over  the  hill, 
as  I  used  to  see  him  coming  when  I  sat  waiting 
for  him  at  the  farm-house  window.  Sometimes 
on  horseback,  but  often er  afoot,  for  the  Hall  was 
not  very  far  away.  Nowadays  \on  see  the  boys 
and  men  all  ttlike  in  black,  or  with  (maybe)  a 
bit  of  gray  or  brown.  It  wasn't  so  then.  Will 
wore  a  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  and  knee- 
breeches,  and  silk  stockings,  and  buckles  in  bis 
shoes,  and  a  bull"  vest  ;  ami  on  gala  da\  s  claret- 
color  and  white  silk.  Handsome  in  any  one's 
eyes  and  wonderfully  BO  in  mine  ;  for  I  was  half 
Quakeress  halt'  Methodist,  and  never  had  worn 
any  thing  gay  my>elf. 

Tall?  Surely  he  was  tall.  Never  a  Hade! 
under  six  feet,  and  broader  in  the  shoulders  than 
any  of  his  age.  Straight-featured  and  rosy, 
and  just  twenty-five. 

Will's  father  was  rich  Squire  Haslet,  and 
they  lived  at  the  Hall,  a  grand  house,  we  thought 
it,  for  we  were  plain  people.  Father  a  Quaker, 
mother  a  Methodist,  and  he  kept  to  the  plain 
dress  and  language  all  his  life.  In  those  days 
there  never  was  a  Methodist  who  wore  gay 
colors  or  new  fashions,  and  mother  took  to  the 
poke  bonnets  and  grave  dresses  naturally. 

So  we  were  quiet  enough,  not  a  picture  nor 
an  ornament  in  the  house  Not  a  fiddle,  though 
brother  Barzillai  begged  to  have  one.  And  at 
dusk  Saturday  night  work  pot  away,  and  the 
house  clean  and  not  so  much  as  a  mouthful 
cooked  the  Sabbath  through.  Every  thing  cold ; 
and  mother  put  the  key  in  her  pocket  and  took 
us  girls  one  way  to  Methodist  meeting,  and  fa- 
ther took  the  boys  to  Quaker  meeting — for  that 


was  the  compact,  and  they  never  let  religion 
come  between  them. 

It  was  all  so  different  at  the  Squire's.  The 
curtains  and  carpets  and  Mrs.  Haslet's  caps  all 
aglow  with  color.  And  Sunday  a  feast-day, 
with  more  work  for  the  servants  than  any  other; 
and  guests  down  from  the  city,  and  the  piano — 
such  a  wonder  to  all — and  the  harp  a-plaving. 
They  went  to  church  if  they  chose,  and  sat  in 
the  Squire's  high-backed  pew  with  curtains. 
Mother  used  to  say — she  was  a  bit  prejudiced — 
that  what  with  the  organ  and  altar  cloths  and 
fonts  and  carvings  and  painted  windows  ami 
gay  bonnets,  the  Episcopal  church  was  for  all 
the  world  like  a  play-house.  Sister  Ellis  used 
to  say  to  me,  "For  all  that  I'd  like  a  pink  bon- 
net myself,  and  to  go  where  there  was  music  in 
the  church." 

Ellis  hadn't  a  Quaker  bone  in  her  body  nor 
a  Methodist  drop  in  her  blood.  I  always  won- 
dered Will  didn't  come  a-wobing  her  instead  of 
me. 

I  was  a  bit  of  a  thing  with  blue  eyes  and  a 
skin  like  wax — not  a  drop  of  color  in  it,  ami 
didn't  there  come  an  artist,  who  painted  minia- 
tures, to  our  place  one  summer  and  tell  me  my 
face  was  "classical,"  and  nearer  the  "antique" 
than  any  thing  he  e\er  -aw.  1  prai  pleased  w  ith 
the  tir-t.  but  the  last  worried  me,  fordo  what  I 
COUld,  though  it  sounded  like  a  compliment,  I 
could  make  no  meaning  of  ''antique"  but  old, 
so  I  asked  Willie,  and  said  he, 

"  ( 'ome  to  my  house  and  I'll  show  you." 

So  mother  let  me,  and  I  went.  There,  in  the 
draw  ing-room,  was  a  stand,  and  on  it  a  woman 
in  marble — that  is,  t^e  face  and  neck  of  a  wo- 
man and  down  to  the  waist.  A  '"bust,"  he 
Called  it.  Bays  Willie,  "That's  antique.  It  is 
Psyche,  and  more  like  you  than  any  picture 
Could  be." 

"  .Xir.r  like  7//^,"  said  f;  and  then  I  blushed 
and  turned  away,  for  not  a  tucker  nor  scarf  had 
she — and  I  felt  ashamed. 

It  was  a  splendid  house;  too  grand  it  seemed 
to  me  to  live  in;  and  he  took  me  all  over  it 
even  to  the  hot-house,  where  summer  flowers 
grew  in  the  winter  time,  and  he  put  some  in 
my  hair. 

"  White,"  said  he  ;  "you  look  best  in  w  hite." 

One  night  I  heard  father  and  mother  talking 
by  the  kitchen-fire. 

Says  mother,  "It's  wrong  to  stand  in  the 
eirl's  way,  though  he's  Episcopal.  And  think 
of  her  being  mistress  of  the  Hall,  and  riding  in 
her  coach." 

"Thee  thinks  too  much  of  the  world,  Eu- 
nice," says  father. 

"But  remember,  Elias,"  says  mother,  "it's 
a  chance  that  comes  to  few.  And  she'd  be  good 
to  Ellis  if  we  died  ;  and  the  fear  would  be  off  of 
our  minds  for  the  children.  It's  hard  to  be  poor — 
to  pinch  and  save — and  know  a  bad  year  for 
crops  or  a  spell  of  sickness  would  swallow  all. 
He  loves  her,  and  he'll  be  good  to  her ;  and  she 
can  go  to  our  meeting  and  he  to  his." 

"Thec'll  have  thy  way  at  last,"  says  father. 
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But,  I'd  rather  sec  her  marry  some  young  friend 
with  but  one  cow  and  two  or  three  acres.  I 
misdoubt  the  ways  of  world's  folk." 

But  his  voice  was  mild,  and  I  knew  he  had 
yielded.  As  for  the  Squire  himself — a  hand- 
some, burly,  red-faced  gentleman  with  a  loud 
voice — he  rode  over  one  morning  to  see  father. 
Mother  went  in  to  the  sitting-room,  and  I  was 
to  stay  in  the  dairy;  but  how  could  I,  when  I 
knew  my  fate  was  in  the  balance  ?  I  crept  into 
the  entry  and  listened,  stopping  my  mouth  with 
my  white  apron  lest  I  should  cry  out.  I  heard 
the  Squire  first. 

"My  boy  has  set  his  heart  on  your  girl,"  he 
said.  "He  might  find  a  richer  mate,  but  he 
couldn't  find  a  prettier  or  a  better.  If  you'll 
say  'Yes,'  neighbor  Fanthorn,  I  will  and  his 
mother.  Sabrina's  to  be  married  soon,  and  we 
shall  want  a  daughter  at  the  Hall." 

Father  said  not  a  word  for  a  while.  He  fold- 
ed his  hands  and  sat  looking  at  the  floor.  At 
last  he  said,  "Have  thy  own  way,  Eunice; 
she's  a  girl.'' 

Oh,  but  it's  sweet  to  have  the  first  love 
crowned  by  a  parent's  blessing.  Well,  well, 
with  joy  comes  sorrow.  A  month  after  that 
day  Willie's  mother  died.  She  dropped  from 
her  chair  at  the  dinner-table,  and  when  the 
servant  had  sped  across  the  country  and  back 
with  the  doctor  she  was  dead.  I  wept  as  I 
stood  near  the  grave  and  saw  Willie  so  sad, 
dressed  for  the  first  time  in  his  mourning,  and 
1  had  more  reason  to  weep  than  I  knew ;  for 
.Sabrina  Haslet  was  mistress  at  the  Hall,  and  all 
along  in  secret  she  had  set  her  heart  against  her 
brother's  match  with  me. 

As  soon  as  she  could  she  began  to  fill  the 
house  with  company — young  ladies  nearly  all ; 
handsome,  fashionable,  dressed  in  finery  and 
jewels :  and  Will  must  play  the  part  of  host 
and  make  them  welcome.  He  told  me  so. 
"Though  I'd  rather  be  with  my  Quaker  beau- 
ty by  the  river-side,"  he  said.  "But  Sabrina 
wants  company  to  keep  her  spirits  up." 

I  had  a  guess  that  she  hoped  to  wean  him 
from  me,  but  I  never  told  him  so.  True  love 
needs  no  chain,  I  thought,  and  for  a  while  he 
was  my  own  Willie  all  the  same.  But  at  last 
there  came  to  the  Hall  the  handsomest  lady  of 
all — Miss  Dorcas  Oakley.  She  staid  a  long, 
long  while  :  and  there  was  dancing  in  the  even- 
ings and  riding  all  day ;  and  she  rode  beauti- 
fully, and  always  with  Willie.  I  thought  to 
myself,  over  and  over  again,  "Does  she  know 
it  is  my  love  she  rides  away  with  as  though  he 
were  hers  ?" 

Then  the  jealousy  began  to  grow  in  my  heart, 
and  I  was  not  the  same  girl  at  times.  Yet  all 
the  while  he  told  me  that  it  was  fashion  and 
courtesy,  and  kept  me  quiet  while  he  was  by.. 
He  would  have  had  me  at  the  Hall  often  also, 
but  Sabrina  sent  no  message.  She  was  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  I  would  not  go  there 
without  her  invitation.  So  I  pined  and  grew 
thin,  and  mother  thought  me  ill.  So  I  Avas, 
but  of  heart,  not  of  body.  And  when  she  talk- 
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ed  of  my  wedding-day  my  blood  would  boil, 
and  I'd  say,  between  my  clenched  teeth, 

"No — I'll  marry  no  one  who  weds  me  be- 
cause he's  bound  to  me,  and  not  from  love !" 

One  night  I  stood  by  the  garden-palings  and 
looked  at  the  stars,  and  as  I  stood  there  a  wo- 
man in  a  hood  came  over  the  fields  and  stood 
beside  me.  It  was  Miss  Sabrina  Haslet.  I 
started  as  if  I  had  been  shot ;  and  she  took  off 
her  hood,  for  it  was  warm,  and  looked  hard  at 
me. 

"What  kind  of  a  girl  are  you?"  said  she. 

"What  kind  of  one  are  you  ?"  said  I.  "Not 
a  civil  one,  to  speak  that  way." 

Said  she  :  "  What  I  want  to  know  is  this — 
Are  you  the  person  to  hold  my  brother  to  a 
foolish  bond,  or  to  let  him  free  when  he  begins 
to  struggle.  You  caught  him  cleverly ;  and 
though  his  heart  has  slipped  through  your  fin- 
gers you  may  be  mistress  of  the  Hall  yet,  I  sup- 
pose.   Will  you  ?" 

"With  his  heart  gone  from  me!"  I  cried. 
"  Has  he  told  you  it  is  gone  ?" 

"He'd  die  first,"  said  Miss  Sabrina.  "His 
honor  would  not  let  him  break  troth  with  you. 
But  to  see  how  he  loves  Miss  Dorcas  Oakley, 
and  she  is  a  match  for  him  in  rank  and  wealth 
and  beauty.  People  are  talking  of  it  and  pity- 
ing him." 

"They  shall  pity  him  no  more,"  I  said. 
"  What  is  the  Hall  to  me  ?  It  was  my  Willie's 
love  I  cared  for.    Tell  him  he  is  free." 

"  You  must  tell  him  yourself,"  she  said.  "If 
you  care  to  see  him  happy  open  his  cage ;"  and 
she  tied  on  her  hood  and  sped  away. 

That  night  there  went  a  note  to  Willie : 

"Master  William  Haslet, — I've  thought  a  long,  long 
while  that  the  bond  between  us  was  best  broke.  I  feel 
sure  of  it  now.  It  will  be  better  that  we  should  not  meet 
again ;  and  in  this  I  send  you  back  your  ring.  May  good 
fortune  and  happiness  attend  you !  And  with  this  wish  I 
sign  myself  Hannah  Fanthorn." 

This  I  wrote  with  a  heart  torn  and  rent  as 
never  flesh  could  be  ;  and  it  was  sent ;  and 
though  he  came  to  the  farm  I  would  not  see 
him  ;  and  all  was  over  between  us. 

I  waited  only  to  hear  that  he  was  betrothed 
to  Miss  Dorcas  Oakley.  Instead  of  that,  I 
heard,  a  week  after,  that  he  had  left  the  coun- 
try. Where  he  had  gone  and  why,  no  one 
knew.  When  I  felt  sure  that  Miss  Dorcas 
Oakley  could  be  nothing  to  him,  or  that  at  least 
they  were  not  to  be  married,  my  heart  smote 
me  a  little,  and  I  wondered  whether  I  should 
not  have  put  my  pride  down  a  bit,  and  have 
heard  him  speak  for  himself. 

Miss  Sabrina  Haslet  did  not  marry.  The 
wedding  was  put  off  first  by  her  mother's  death, 
and  then  by  her  father's,  six  months  after ;  and 
then  folk  said  there  was  a  quarrel.  But  be  it  as 
it  may,  he  who  was  to  have  been  her  husband 
married  instead  that  same  Miss  Dorcas  Oakley. 

Other  suitors  came,  no  doubt,  for  Miss  Sabri- 
na was  handsome  and  rich  ;  but  she  liked  none 
of  them,  and  lived  on  in  the  Hall  quite  alone 
but  for  the  servants.    By-and-by  she  saw  no 
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company,  and  shut  up  half  the  house,  and  seemed 
more  lonely  and  wretched  than  many  a  poor  wo- 
man. All  her  beauty  left  her  too,  and  she  grew 
to  be  a  sharp,  sour  spinster,  always  dressed  in 
black — she  who  had  been  both  belle  and  i>eauty. 

I  lived  on  at  home.  Ellis  married,  and  so 
did  Barzillai.  The  years  did  not  seem  to  give 
a  gray  hair  to  my  mother,  nor  a  wrinkle  to  my 
father.  They  were  too  placid  to  grow  old  fast. 
No  one  wondered  I  did  not  marry.  They  seemed 
to  think  that  having  been  so  nearly  mistress  of 
the  Hall,  it  was  not  likely  I  should  be  willing  to 
wed  for  less. 

The  Hall!  Hah:  It  was  Willie  I  loved, 
and  not  his  house  or  lands. 

OlM  winter  night,  Christmas  time  was  nearly 
come,  and  I  sat  by  the  tire  dressing  dolls  and 
tying  up  sugar-plums  in  paj>cr  horns  with  bill 
of  ribbon  for  my  nieces'  and  nephew  >"  st<  eking*, 
when  there  came  a  loud  rapping  at  the  door.  I 
opened  it,  and  there  stood  an  old  man-servant 
from  the  Hall. 

"  I'm  sent  by  Miss  Sabrina,  Miss,"  said  he. 
M  She  is  very  ill,  and  desires  you  to  come  alone. 
She  has  something  particular  to  say  to  you."' 

"Sabrina  Haslet  - ti«  1  f-r  me!"  I  thought, 
and  then  my  heart  beat  fast,  and  I  fancied  I 
hardly  knew  what. 

"  III,  did  you  sa\  ?"  I  asked. 

M  Very  ill,"  said  the  man.  "  The  doctors  give 
her  over." 

I  went  baek  to  get  a  shawl  and  hood,  and  t<  II 
my  mother  where  1  was  going,  and  then  rame 
out.  The  night  was  bleak,  and  -now  was  fall- 
ing and  lay  deep  upon  the  ground,  ami  there 
stood  ji  sleigh  with  1-atV.do  r.-ln-s  in  it  ready  for 
me.  I  stepped  in,  and  was  whirled  away  to- 
ward the  Hall.  It  was  like  a  dream.  I  <  on]  1 
scarcely  believe  myself  awake.  It  was  still  a 
dream  when  we  stop|K<l  at  the  Hall,  and  I  only 
real  /.  d  that  all  was  true  when  I  |  in  M:«« 

Sabiina's  room,  and  saw  her  lying  wan  and  pal" 
upon  the  pillow  .  Oh,  w  hat  a  change  had  come 
over  her  I 

"  You've  e.  me.  Hannah  E.mthorn,"  she  -aid  ; 
M  thank  you  for  that.  I  thought  you'd  refuse, 
perhaps.  It's  a  long  while  Mine  we  sj  ..kc  to- 
gether." 

M  A  loag  while."  I  replied. 

"Yet  yoi  haven't  changed  much,"  said  she. 
•'  You  look  as  you  did  when  you  st,»  >|  by  the 
hedge  in  the  moonlight,  and  said,  -  What  is  the 
Hall  to  me?  'Twas  Willie's  love  I  eared  for.' 
I  remember  the  words,  Hannah  Fanthorn. 
They've  stung  my  soul  often  since.  Do  you 
know  I  lied  then  ?" 

"Lied!" 

"Yes,  lied.  Willie's  heart  never  1  i  •  i 
to  any  one  but  you.  He  was  true  as  Heaven. 
It  was  I  who  wanted  him  to  wed  Dorcas  <  >.ikley. 
I  thought  a  poor  girl  like  you  beneath  him.  I 
told  him  you  loved  that  cousin  who  came  to  your 
home  so  often  :  and  when  your  letter  came  he 
believed  it.  1  thought  he  would  marry  Dorcas 
then.  I  never  meant  to  drive  him  from  home 
and  kin;  but  he  went,  and  the  last  words  he 


said  were.  '  Sabrina,  my  heart  is  broken.'  And 
all  these  years  he  has  wandered  over  the  world 
a  lonely,  sorrowing  man ;  and  I,  his  sister,  the 
cans.'.  An  I  she — Dorcas — oh.  you  know  my 
h-ver  jilted  me  for  her;  all  the  place  knows 
that." 

I  looked  at  the  poor  dying  woman.  I  was 
trying  to  forgive  her,  but  I  could  not  help  speak- 
ing harshly. 

"  I  am  only  a  stranger."  I  said.  "What  1 
have  suffered  is  nothing  to  vou.  I5nt  had  vou 
no  mercy  on  your  brother?  You  have  had  time 
to  repent." 

••  rune'"  she  said.  "Yes.  Hannah  Fan- 
thorn,  it  seems  like  eternity;  but  I  have  sought 
for  him  in  vain  ;  for  years  I  thought  him  dead. 
Yesterday  I  learned  that  he  is  alive,  and  not 
many  mil  e>  distant.  Old  before  his  time,  they 
say,  but  he  li\'  s.  Lo<  k."  she  continued,  draw- 
ing a  packet  from  under  her  pillow,  "in  this  I 
have  written  the  truth.  It  shall  be  sent  to- 
morrow. It  is  directed  plainly.  If  I  die  in  the 
night  it  can  go  all  the  same.  Will  and  } on  may 
meet  again,  and  be  happv  when  I  am  under  the 
turf." 


Don't  leave  mo  ; 


Then  she  began  to  w  ad 

don't  leave  me  to  die  alon< 
I  sat  down  by  her. 

'•!>•!.•  :  I  s  ud,  "and  try  to  think  of 

other  thing*.     Forget  earth — look  to  heaven." 

I  ne\er  b  ft  her.  Sitting  by  her  side  on  the 
third  night  I  saw  a  change  come  over  her  face, 
and  l»cnt  over  her. 

••  Hannah  Fanthorn,"  sho  whispered,  "have 
you  forgiven  me  ?" 

14  As  I  pray  (i<»d  to  forgive  me,"  I  answered. 

Then  fainter  still  »hc  spoke  : 

"  He  kind  to  Will.  He  loved  you.  Oh  !  to 
think  that  I  should  have  lost  my  soul  that  you 
might  not  be  my  sister — you  who  seem  so  like 
one  now !" 

And  with  thoMJ  words  there  came  a  look  into 
her  eyes  I  never  shall  forget  j  and  in  the  Christ- 
mas dawn  sho  lay  on  my  arm  dead. 

On  Sunday  they  buried  her.  The  grave-yard 
was  full.  Every  one  came  t  ■  see  Squire  Has- 
let's daughter  laid  in  the  great  vault.  I  stood 
near  it;  but  though  the  solemn  words  of  the 
preacher  rung  in  my  ear,  and  the  coffin  was  be- 
fore my  eyes,  ami  I  should  have  thought  of  no- 
thing ebe,  my  mind  would  wander  away  to  the 
past — and  I  saw  Will  as  I  used  to  see  him,  and 
myself,  as  in  a  mirror,  young  and  blithe,  lean- 
ing on  his  arm.  Then  I  found  myself  \  raving 
for  the  dead  woman,- and  murmuring,  "God 
forgive  her,  for  she  knew  not  what  she  did .'" 

I  came  back  to  the  present  with  a  start  and  a 
thrill.  TIk-v  were  closing  the  vault.  And  be- 
side the  clergyman,  speaking  to  him  in  a  whis- 
per, stood  a  tall  man,  with  a  foreign  look  about 
him  and  a  heavy  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes :  a 
man  all  in  black,  with  hair  dark  as  night,  but 
with  here  and  there  a  silver  thread.  Why  did 
my  heart  beat  so  as  I  looked  at  him  ?  Surely 
I  had  never  seen  that  man  before ! 

I  turned  awav  and  went  homeward.  The 
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path  lay  by  the  old  Hall.  I  paused  a  moment 
to  look  at  it.  Every  window  was  shut.  From 
the  broad  front-door  and  from  the  necks  of  the 
stone  lions  on  the  porch  streamers  of  crape  were 
floating.  Oh  how  often  I  had  seen  every  win- 
dow ablaze  with  ,  lights,  and  heard  music  and 
dancing  feet  and  laughter  from  within  !  And 
now,  in  the  winter  twilight — for  at  five  the  day 
was  nearly  done,  and  the  clouds  lowered  heavy 
with  coining  snows — now,  how  dark  and  cold  it 
was!  And  yonder  in  the  grave-yard  lay,  in 
their  grim  vault,  master  and  mistress,  and  she 
who  had  been  the  pride  of  their  hearts,  the  toast 
and  beauty  of  the  region — Sabrina  Haslet.  And 
Willie — where  was  Uc.'f 

The  gloom,  the  scene  I  had  just  witnessed, 
the  memories,  were  all  too  much  for  me.  I 
bowed  my  head  upon  the  cold  stone  of  the 
gateway  and  wept.  "Gone,  gone,  gone!"  I 
cried,  and  the  sobbing  wind  among  the  branches 
overhead  seemed  to  repeat  the  words,  "  Gone, 
gone,  gone !" 

I  had  heard  no  step  on  the  soft  snow;  I  had 
seen  no  shadow.  I  never  guessed  any  one  was 
near  me  until  a  hand  came  down  upon  my  shoul- 
der— a  hand  large  and  strong,  but  trembling  like 
an  aspen  leaf. 

I  looked  up.  Beside  me  stood  the  tall,  dark 
man  I  had  seen  in  the  grave-yard.  When  I 
turned  he  removed  his  hat,  and  I  saw  the  face 
of  Willie  Haslet.  A  face  altered  and  aged, 
bronzed  ami  sad,  but  his,  with  love  in  it. 

"Hannah,"  be  said,  "Hannah!" 

And  I,  as  though  I  spoke  in  a  dream,  mur- 
mured, 

"He  has  come  back  again!  lie  has  come 
back  again !" 

"Yes,  Hannah,  back  again,"  said  the  low, 
sweet  voice  that  had  been  in  my  memory  so 
many  years.    "Her  letter  brought  me  back. 


She  was  my  sister  and  is  dead.     Hannah,  you 
know  all?" 
"All,"  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me,  I  felt  that  though  I  dared 
not  look  at  him.  We  were  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  spoke, 

"  I  have  not  crossed  that  threshold.  It  rests 
with  you  whether  I  ever  shall.  I  will  not  be 
master  of  the  Hall  unless  you  will  be  my  wife 
and  its  mistress." 

"The  Hall,  the  Hall!"  I  cried.  "Did  the 
Hall  woo  me?  Did  I  love  the  Hall?  You 
speak  of  it  first  as  all  do.  Oh,  Will  Haslet,  if 
you  had  been  a  poor  farmer's  son  all  might  have 
been  so  different !  I  never  thought  of  any  thing 
but  your  love." 

"I  forgot,"  he  said,  "'tis  not  young  Will 
Haslet  now.  My  hair  gray,  the  time  for  woo- 
ing is  past." 

"And  I  am  old  also,"  I  said.  "This  is  not 
Hannah  Faathorn,  I  sometimes  think,  but  an- 
other woman  with  her  name." 

"  There  is  no  change  in  you,"  he  said.  "  Oh, 
Hannah,  must  I  go?" 

He  opened  his  arms.  I  took  one  step  for- 
ward, and  my  head  was  against  his  breast  as 
it  had  been  ten  years  before,  and  I  was  his 
again. 

Thirty  years  ago,  but  I  remember.  How  the 
bells  rang  when  we  were  wed,  and  how  the  peo- 
ple crowded  to  the  church  to  see  !  And  who  so 
proud  as  mother?  for  her  girl  was  the  Squire's 
lady  and  mistress  of  the  Hall,  where  they  sat  by 
the  fire  many  a  long  day,  and  died  in  peace  and 
hope  almost  together  at  last. 

So  may  we  die — Will  and  I ;  for  we  love 
each  other  still,  though  both  our  heads  are  white 
as  snow  to-day.  But  amidst  the  changes  that 
have  come  in  all  these  years  we  have  never 
changed  to  each  other. 


OUR  MUTUAL  FKIEND. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS.-BOOK  THE  FOURTH.    A  TURNING. 


CHAPTER  L 

SETTING  TRAPS. 

PLASHWATER  Weir-Mill  Lock  looked  tran- 
quil and  pretty  on  an  evening  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  A  soft  air  stirred  the  leaves  of  the 
fresh  green  trees,  and  passed  like  a  smooth  shad- 
ow over  the  river,  and  like  a  smoother  shadow 
over  the  yielding  grass.  The  voice  of  the  falling 
water,  like  the  voices  of  the  sea  and  the  wind, 
were  as  an  outer  memory  to  a  contemplative 
listener ;  but  not  particularly  so  to  Mr.  Rider- 
hood,  who  sat  on  one  of  the  blunt  wooden  levers 
of  his  lock-gates,  dozing.  Wine  must  be  got 
into  a  butt  by  some  agency  before  it  can  be  drawn 
out:  and  the  wine  of  sentiment  never  having 
been  got  into  Mr.  Ridcrhood  by  any  agency, 
nothing  in  nature  tapped  him. 


As  the  Rogue  sat,  ever  and  again  nodding 
himself  off  his  balance,  his  recovery  was  always 
attended  by  an  angry  stare  and  growl,  as  if,  in 
the  absence  of  any  one  else,  he  had  aggressive 
inclinations  toward  himself.  In  one  of  these 
starts  the  cry  of  "Lock  ho!  Lock!"  prevented 
his  relapse  into  a  doze.  Shaking  himself  as  he 
got  up,  like  the  surly  brute  he  was,  he  gave  his 
growl  a  responsive  twist  at  the  end,  and  turned 
his  face  down-stream  to  see  who  hailed. 

It  was  an  amateur  sculler,  well  up  to  his  work 
though  taking  it  easily,  in  so  light  a  boat  that 
the  Rogue  remarked  :  "  A  little  less  on  you,  and 
you'd  a'most  ha'  been  a  Wagerbut;"  then  went 
to  work  at  his  windlass  handles  and  sluices,  to 
let  the  sculler  in.  As  the  latter  stood  in  his 
boat,  holding  on  by  the  boat-hook  to  the  wood- 
work at  the  lock  side,  waiting  for  the  gates  to 
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open,  Rogue  Biderbood  recognized  his  "  T'other 
governor,"  Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn  ;  who  was, 
however,  too  indifferent  or  too  much  engaged  to 
recognize  him. 

The  creaking  lock-gates  opened  slowly,  and  the 
light  boat  passed  in  as  soon  as  there  was  room 
enough,  and  the  creaking  lock-gates  closed  upon 
it,  and  it  Moated  low  down  in  the  dock  between 
the  two  sets  of  gates,  until  the  water  should  rise 
and  the  second  gates  should  open  and  let  it  out. 
When  Biderhood  had  run  to  his  second  windlass 
and  turned  it,  and  while  he  leaned  against  the 
lever  of  that  gate  to  Help  it  to  swing  open  pres- 
ently, he  noticed,  lying  to  rest  under  the  green 
hedge  by  the  towing  path  astern  of  the  Lock,  a 
Bargeman. 

The  water  rose  and  rose  as  the  sluice  poured 
in,  dispersing  the  scum  which  had  formed  be- 
hind the  lumbering  gates,  and  sending  the  boat 
up,  so  that  the  sculler  gradually  rose  like  an  ap- 
parition against  the  light  from  the*bargcinan's 
point  of  view.  Riderhood  oboOl ved  that  the 
bargeman  rose  too,  leaning  on  his  urm,  and 
seemed  to  have  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  rising 
figure. 

But  there  was  the  toll  to  be  taken,  as  the 
gates  were  now  complaining  and  o]>ening.  The 
T'other  governor  tossed  it  ashore,  tw  isted  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  and,  as  he  did  so,  knew  his  man. 

"Ay,  ay?  It's  you,  is  it,  honest  lriend?" 
said  Eugene,  seating  himself  preparatory  to  re- 
suming his  sculls.     "You  got  the  place,  then?" 

"  I  got  the  place,  and  no  thanks  to  you  for  it, 
nor  yet  none  to  Lawyer  Lightwood,"'  gruilly  an- 
swered Riderhood. 

"We  saved  our  recommendation,  honest  fel- 
low," said  Eugene,  "for  the  next  candidate — 
the  one  who  will  offer  himself  when  you  are 
transported  or  hanged.  Don't  l>e  long  about  it; 
will  you  be  so  good  ':" 

So  imperturbable  was  the  air  with  which  lie 
gravely  bent  to  his  work  that  Riderhood  re- 
mained  staring  at  him.  without  having  found  a 
retort,  until  he  had  rowed  past  a  line  of  wooden 
objects  by  the  weir,  which  showed  like  huge  tee- 
totums standing  at  rest  in  the  w  ater,  and  was  al- 
most hidden  by  the  drooping  boughs  on  the  left 
bank,  as  he  rowed  aw  ay,  keeping  out  of  the  op-  j 
posing  current.  It  being  then  too  late  to  retort 
with  any  effect — if  that  could  ever  have  been 
done — the  honest  man  confined  himself  to  curs- 
ing and  growling  in  a  grim  under-tone.  Hav-  ! 
ing  then  got  his  gates  shut,  he  crossed  back  by 
his  plank  lock-bridge  to  the  towing-path  side  of 
the  river. 

If,  in  so  doing,  he  took  another  glance  at  the 
bargeman,  he  did  it  by  stealth.  He  cast  him- 
self on  the  grass  by  the  Lock  side,  in  an  indolent 
way,  with  his  back  in  that  direction,  and,  having 
gathered  a  few  blades,  fell  to  chewing  them. 
The  dip  of  Eugene  Wrayburn's  sculls  had  be- 
come hardly  audible  in  his  ears  when  the  barge- 
man passed  him,  putting  the  utmost  width  that 
he  could  between  them,  and  keeping  under  the 
hedge.    Then  Riderhood  sat  up  and  took  a  long 


look  at  his  figure,  and  then  cried:  "Hi — i — i! 
Lock  ho!  Lock!  Plashwater  Weir-Mill  Lock !'' 

The  bargeman  stopped,  and  looked  back. 

"Plashwater  Weir -Mill  Lock,  T'otherest 
gov — er — nor — or — or — or!"  cried  Mr.  Rider- 
hood, with  his  hands  to  his  mouth. 

The  bargeman  turned  back.  Approaching 
nearer  and  nearer,  the  bargeman  became  Brad- 
ley Headstone,  in  rough  water-side  second-hand 
clothing. 

•'Wish  I  may  die,'' said  Riderhood,  smiting 
his  right  leg,  and  laughing,  as  he  sat  on  the 
grass,  "if  you  ain't  ha'  been  a  imitating  me, 
T'otherest  governor!  Never  thought  myself  so 
good-looking  afore !" 

Truly,  Bradley  Headstone  hail  taken  careful 
note  of  the  honest  man's  dress  in  the  course  of 
that  night-walk  they  had  had  together.  He 
must  have  committed  it  to  memory,  ami  slowly 
got  it  by  heart.  It  was  exactly  reproduced  in 
the  dress  he  now  wore.  Ami  whereas,  in  his 
own  schoolmaster  clothes,  he  usually  looked  as 
if  tin  y  were  the  clothes  of  some  other  man,  he 
now  looked,  iu  the  clothes  of  some  other  man  or 
men,  as  if  they  were  liis  own. 

••  J7iis  your  Lock?"  said  Bradley,  whose  sur- 
prise hail  a  genuine  air;  "they  told  me,  where 
1  last  inquired,  it  was  the  third  I  should  conic  to. 
This  is  only  the  second.'' 

"  It's  my  belief,  governor,"  returned  Rider- 
hood, with  :i  wink  and  shake  of  his  head,  "that 
you've  dropped  one  in  your  counting.  It  ain't 
Locks  :is  i/unyc  been  giving  vour  mind  to.  No, 
no!" 

As  he  expressively  jerked  his  pointing  finger 
in  the  direction  the  boat  had  taken,  a  flush  of 
impatience  mounted  into  Bradley's  face,  and  he 
looked  anxiously  up  the  river 

"It  ain't  Locks  as  you've  been  a  reckoning 
Up,"  said  Riderhood,  wh-  n  the  schoolmaster's 
eyes  came  back  again.     "No,  no!" 

"What  other  calculations  do  you  suppose  I 
have  been  occupied  with?  Mathematics?" 

"I  never  heerd  it  called  that.  It's  a  long 
word  for  it.  Howi'erer,  p'raps  you  call  it  so," 
said  Riderhood,  stubbornly  chewing  his  grass. 

"It.  What?" 

"  I'll  say  them,  instead  of  it,  if  you  like,"  was 
the  coolly  grow  led  reply.    "  It's  safer  talk  too." 

"What  do  you  mean  that  I  should  understand 
by  them?" 

"  Spites,  affronts,  offenses  giv'  and  took,  dead- 
ly aggrawations,  such  like,''  answered  Riderhood. 

Do  what  Bradley  Headstone  would,  he  could 
not  keep  that  former  flush  of  impatience  out  of 
his  face,  or  so  master  his  eyes  as  to  prevent  their 
again  looking  anxiously  up  the  river. 

"Ha  ha!  Don't  be  afeerd,  T'otherest,"  said 
Riderhood.  "  The  T'other's  got  to  make  way 
agin  the  stream,  and  he  takes  it  easy.  You  can 
soon  come  up  with  him.  But  wot's  the  good  of 
saving  that  to  you !  You  know  how  fur  you 
could  have  outwalked  him  betwixt  any  wheres 
about  where  he  lost  the  tide — say  Richmond — 
and  this,  if  you  had  had  a  mind  to  it." 
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"  You  think  I  have  been  following  him  ?"  said 
Bradley. 

"I  know  you  have,"  said  Riderhood. 

"Well!  I  have,  I  have,"  Bradley  admitted. 
"  But,"  with  another  anxious  look  up  the  river, 
"  he  may  land." 

"Easy  you!  He  won't  be  lost  if  he  does 
land,"  said  Riderhood.  "He  must  leave  his 
boat  behind  him.  He  can't  make  a  bundle  or  a 
parcel  on  it,  and  carry  it  ashore  with  him  under 
his  arm." 

"He  was  speaking  to  you  just  now,"  said 
Bradley,  kneeling  on  one  knee  on  the  grass  be- 
side the  Lock-keeper.    "What  did  he  say?" 

"  Cheek,"  said  Riderhood. 

"What?" 

"  Cheek,"  repeated  Riderhood,  with  an  angry 
oath;  "cheek  is  what  he  said.  He  can't  say 
nothing  but  cheek.  I'd  ha'  liked  to  plump  down 
aboard  of  him,  neck  and  crop,  with  a  heavy  jump, 
and  sunk  him." 

Bradley  turned  away  his  haggard  face  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  said,  tearing  up  a  tuft 
of  grass : 

"  Damn  him !" 

"Hooroar!"  cried  Riderhood.  "Does  you 
credit !  Hooroar !  I  cry  chorus  to  the  T'oth- 
erest." 

"What  turn,"  said  Bradley,  with  an  effort  at 
self-repression  that  forced  him  to  wipe  his  face, 
"did  his  insolence  take  to-day?" 

"  It  took  the  turn,"  answered  Riderhood,  with 
sullen  ferocity,  "of  hoping  as  I  was  getting  ready 
to  be  hanged." 

"Let  him  look  to  that,"  cried  Bradley.  "Let 
him  look  to  that !  It  will  be  bad  for  him  when 
men  he  has  injured,  and  at  whom  he  has  jeered, 
are  thinking  of  getting  hanged.  Let  him  get 
ready  for  his  fate  when  that  comes  about. 
There  was  more  meaning  in  what  he  said  than 
he  knew  of,  or  he  wouldn't  have  had  brains 
enough  to  say  it.  Let  him  look  to  it;  let  him 
look  to  it !  When  men  he  has  wronged,  and  on 
whom  he  has  bestowed  his  insolence,  are  getting 
ready  to  be  hanged,  there  is  a  death-bell  ringing. 
And  not  for  them." 

Riderhood,  looking  fixedly  at  him,  gradual- 
ly arose  from  his  recumbent  posture  while  the 
schoolmaster  said  these  words  with  the  utmost 
concentration  of  rage  and  hatred.  So,  when 
the  words  were  all  spoken,  he  too  kneeled  on 
one  knee  on  the  grass,  and  the  two  men  looked 
at  one  another. 

"  Oh !"  said  Riderhood,  very  deliberately 
spitting  out  the  grass  he  had  been  chewing. 
"Then,  I  make  out,  T'otherest,  as  he  is  a-going 
to  her?" 

"He  left  London,"  answered  Bradley,  "yes- 
terday. I  have  hardly  a  doubt,  this  time,  that 
at  last  he  is  going  to  her." 

"  You  ain't  sure,  then?" 

"I  am  as  sure  here,"  said  Bradley,  with  a 
clutch  at  the  breast  of  his  coarse  shirt,  "as  if  it 
was  written  there  ;"  with  a  blow  or  a  stab  at  the 
sky. 


"Ah !  But  judging  from  the  looks  on  you," 
retorted  Riderhood,  completely  ridding  himself 
of  his  grass,  and  drawing  his  sleeve  across  his 
mouth,  "you've  made  ekally  sure  afore,  and 
have  got  disapinted.    It  has  told  upon  you." 

"Listen,"  said  Bradley,  in  a  low  voice,  bend- 
ing forward  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  Lock-keep- 
er's shoulder.    "  These  are  my  holidays." 

"Are  they,  by  George!"  muttered  Riderhood, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  passion-wasted  face.  "Your 
working  days  must  be  stiff  'uns  if  these  is  your 
holidays." 

"  And  I  have  never  left  him,"  pursued  Brad- 
ley, waving  the  interruption  aside  with  an  im- 
patient hand,  "since  they  began.  And  I  never 
will  leave  him  now  till  I  have  seen  him  with 
her." 

"And  when  you  have  seen  him  with  her?" 
said  Riderhood. 

" — I'll  come  back  to  you." 

Riderhood  stiffened  the  knee  on  which  he  had 
been  resting,  got  up,  and  looked  gloomily  at  his 
new  friend.  After  a  few  moments  they  walked 
side  by  side  in  the  direction  the  boat  had  taken, 
as  if  by  tacit  consent ;  Bradley  pressing  forward, 
and  Riderhood  holding  back;  Bradley  getting 
out  his  neat  prim  purse  into  his  hand  (a  present 
made  him  by  penny  subscription  among  his 
pupils) ;  and  Riderhood,  unfolding  his  arms  to 
smear  his  coat-cuff  across  his  mouth  with  a 
thoughtful  air. 

"I  have  a  pound  for  you,"  said  Bradley. 

"You've  two,"  said  Riderhood. 

Bradley  held  a  sovereign  between  his  fingers. 
Slouching  at  his  side  with  his  eyes  upon  the 
towing-path,  Riderhood  held  his  left  hand  open, 
with  a  certain  slight  drawing  action  toward  him- 
self. Bradley  dipped  in  his  purse  for  another 
sovereign,  and  two  chinked  in  Riderhood's  hand, 
the  drawing  action  of  which,  promptly  strength- 
ening, drew  them  home  to  his  pocket. 

"Now,  I  must  follow  him,"  said  Bradley 
Headstone.  "He  takes  this  river-road  —  the 
fool ! — to  confuse  observation,  or  divert  atten- 
tion,  if  not  solely  to  baffle  me.  But  he  must 
have  the  power  of  making  himself  invisible  be- 
fore he  can  shake  Me  off." 

Riderhood  stopped.  "If  you  don't  get  disa- 
pinted agin,  T'otherest,  maybe  you'll  put  up  at 
the  Lock-house  when  you  come  back?" 

"I  will." 

Riderhood  nodded,  and  the  figure  of  the  barge- 
man  went  its  way  along  the  soft  turf  by  the  side 
of  the  towing-path,  keeping  near  the  hedge  and 
moving  quickly.  They  had  turned  a  point  from 
which  a  long  stretch  of  river  was  visible.  A 
stranger  to  the  scene  might  have  been  certain 
that  here  and  there  along  the  line  of  hedge  a 
figure  stood,  watching  the  bargeman,  and  wait- 
ing for  him  to  come  up.  So  he  himself  had 
often  believed  at  first,  until  his  eyes  became  used 
to  the  posts,  bearing  the  dagger  that  slew  Wat 
Tyler,  in  the  City  of  London  shield. 

Within  Mr.  Riderhood's  knowledge  all  dag- 
gers were  as  one.    Even  to  Bradley  Headstone, 
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w  ho  ooald  have  told  to  the  letter  without  hook 
all  about  Wat  Tyler,  Lord  Mayor  Walworth,  and 
the  King,  that  it  is  dutiful  for  youth  to  know, 
there  was  but  one  subject  living  in  the  world 
for  every  sharp  destructive  instrument  that  sum- 
mer evening.  So,  Riderhood  looking  after  bun 
as  he  Pent,  and  he  with  bis  furtive  hand  laid 
U|kjii  the  dagger  as  he  paved  it,  and  bis  eyes 
upon  the  l>oat,  were  much  upon  a  par. 

The  boat  went  on,  under  the  arching  trees, 
and  over  their  tranquil  shadows  in  the  water. 
The  bargeman  skulking  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  stream,  went  on  after  it.  Sparkles  of 
light  showed  Riderhood  when  and  where  the 
rower  dipj>ed  bis  blades,  until,  even  as  be  stood 
idly  watching,  the  sun  went  down  and  the  land- 
scape was  dyed  red.  And  then  the  red  had  the 
appearance  of  fading  out  of  it  and  mounting  up 
to  Heaven,  as  we  say  that  blood,  guiltily  .shed, 
does. 

Turning  back  toward  bis  \.,H  k  (he  had  not 
gone  out  of  view  of  it),  the  Rogue  (Hindered  a* 
deeply  as  it  was  within  the  contracted  power  of 
such  a  fill'-w  t»  d".  "Why  did  he  copy  my 
clothes?  He  could  hare  looked  like  what  he 
wanted  to  i  "k  1 1 L  <  •  without  that  "  I  -  w  a* 
the  subject-matter  in  hi*  though  In  ;  in  which, 
too,  there  came  lumt>eriug  up,  by  time*,  like  any 
half  floating  and  half  sinking  rubbish  in  the  riv- 
er, the  question.  Was  it  di.nc  b\  a<  i  !<  :il  ?  The 
setting  of  a  trap  for  finding  out  whether  it  was 
aecidcntally  done,  soon  superseded,  as  a  practi- 
cal piece  of  cunning,  the  abstruscr  inquiry  why 
Otherwise  it  was  done.    And  he  devised  a  means. 

Rogue  Riderhood  went  into  his  Lock-house, 
and  brought  forth,  into  the  now eobtr gray  light, 
his  chest  of  elothes.  Sitting  on  the  gra*s  beside 
it,  he  turned  out,  one  by  one,  the  articles  it  con- 
tained, until  be  •  .line  to  a  conspicuous  bright 
red  neckerchief  stained  black  here  and  there  by 
wear.  It  arrested  his  attention,  and  he  sat  paus- 
ing over  it,  until  he  took  off  the  rusty  colorless 
wis|>  that  he  wore  round  hi*  throat,  mid  substi- 
tuted  the  red  ncckcichief.  leaving  the  long  ends 
flowing.  '•  Now,"  .said  the  Rogue,  "  if  artcr  be 
sees  me  in  this  neckhankei  her,  I  we  him  in  a 
sitn'lar  neckhankcchcr,  it  won't  be  accident:* 
Elated  by  his  device,  he  carried  his  chest  in  again 
and  went  to  supper. 

"Lock  ho"  Leek:"  It  was  a  light  night, 
and  a  barge  coining  down  simmi'  tied  l.itn  out 
of  a  long  doze.  In  due  course  he  had  let  the 
barge  through  and  was  ah»ne  again,  looking  to 
the  closing  of  bis  gates,  when  Bradley  Head- 
stone ap]>earcd  before  him,  standing  on  the  brink 
of  the  Lock. 

11  Halloa  :*'  said  Riderhood.  "Back  a'ready, 
Tot  be  rest?" 

"He  has  put  up  for  the  night,  at  an  Angler's 
Inn,"  was  the  fatigued  and  hoarse  reply.  "He 
goes  on,  up  the  river,  at  six  in  the  morning.  I 
have  come  back  for  a  couple  of  hours'  rest." 

"You  want  'em,"  said  Riderhood,  making 
toward  the  schoolmaster  by  his  plank  bridge. 

"I  don't  want  them,"  returned  Bradley,  irri- 


tably, "because  1  would  rather  not  have  them, 
but  would  much  prefer  to  follow  him  all  nigh'.. 
However,  if  he  won't  bad  1  can't  follow.  I 
have  been  waiting  al»out,  until  I  could  discover 
for  a  certainty,  at  what  time  be  starts,  if  1 
couldn't  have  made  sure  of  it,  I  should  have 
staid  there. —  This  would  be  a  bad  pit  for  a  man 
to  be  flung  into  w  ith  his  hands  Tin  > 

slip|*?ry  smooth  walls  would  give  him  DO  chance. 
And  I  nppoee  those  gates  would  suck  biia 
down  ?" 

"Suck  him  down,  or  swaller  him  up,  be 
wouldn't  get  out,"  said  Riderhood.  "  Not  even 
if  his  hands  warn'l  tied,  he  wouldn't.  Shut  him 
in  at  Ih>i1i  ends,  and  I'd  give  him  a  pint  o'  old 
alt  ever  to  conic  up  to  me  standing  here." 

Bradley  locked  down  with  a  ghastly  relish. 
"You  run  about  the  brink,  ami  run  across  it,  in 
this  uncertain  li^bt,  on  a  few  inches  width  of 
rotten  wovd,"  said  he.  "I  wonder  \tm  have 
no  thought  of  licing  drowned." 

44 1  can't  be !"  said  Kiderhood. 

"  You  can't  bo  drowned?" 

4,No!"  said  Riderhood,  shaking  his  head  with 
an  nir  of  thorough  conviction,  "its  well  known. 
I've  been  brought  out  o'  drowning,  and  I  can't 
\tc  drowned.  I  wouldn't  have  that  there  busted 
Biowbridgr-r  aware  on  it,  or  her  ;*  >j  might 
make  it  tell  ngiu'  the  damages  I  mean  to  get. 
But  it's  will  known  to  water-side  characters  like 
myself,  that  him  as  has  been  brought  out  o' 
drowning,  can  ncrer  be  drowned.** 

Bradley  smiled  sourly  at  the  ignorance  he 
would  hare  corrected  in  one  of  his  pupils,  and 
continued  to  look  down  into  the  water,  us  if  tho 
place  had  a  gloomy  fascination  for  him. 

"  Y«m  seem  to  like  it,"  said  Riderhood. 

He  look  no  notice,  but  stood  looking  down, 
as  if  he  had  not  henrd  the  words.  There  was  a 
very  dark  expression  on  his  face;  an  expression 
that  tin*  Rogue  found  it  hard  to  understand.  Il 
was  fierce,  and  full  of  pur|>o*c  ;  but  the  purpose 
might  have  been  as  much  against  himself  as 
aguinst  another.  If  he  had  stcp|>ed  back  for  a 
spring,  taken  a  bap,  and  thrown  himself  in,  it 
would  have  been  no  surprising  sequel  to  tho 
I.h  k.  I'-  rba|  s  l.i,  tr.aibbd  s<  ul,  set  upon  some 
violence,  did  hover  for  the  moment  between  that 
violence  and  another. 

44  Didn't  you  say,"  asked  Riderhood,  after 
wat<  lung  him  for  a  w  hile  w  ith  a  sidelong  glance, 
as  \  u  bad  c>  ine  back  f  >r  a  couple  o'  hours' 
r<  ftT*  But  <  v  ■  then  he  had  to  jog  bun  with 
his  elbow  before  he  answered. 

4  4  Eh?  Yes." 

"Hadn't  you  better  come  in  and  take  your 

couple  o'  hours'  rest?" 
"Thank  you.  Yes." 

With  the  look  of  one  just  awakened  he  fol- 
lowed Riderhood  into  the  Lock-house,  where  the 
latter  produced  from  a  cupboard  some  cold  salt- 
beef  and  half  a  loaf,  some  gin  in  a  bottle,  and 
s  in  •  water  in  a  jug.  The  last  be  brought  in, 
cool  and  dripping,  from  the  river. 

"There,  Tothcrcst,"  said  Riderhood,  stoop- 
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iiig  over  him  to  put  it  on  the  table.  "You'd 
better  take  u  bite  and  a  sup  afore  you  takes  your 
snooze."  The  draggling  cuds  of  the  red  neck- 
erchief caught  the  schoolmaster's  eyes.  Rider- 
hood  saw  him  look  at  it. 

"Oh!"  thought  that  worthy  "You're  a- 
taking  notice,  are  you?  Come!  You  shall 
hare  a  good  squint  at  it  then."  With  which 
reflection  he  sat  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  threw  open  his  vest,  and  made  a  pretense 
of  rctying  the  neckerchief  with  much  delibera- 
tion. 

Bradley  ate  and  drank.  As  he  sat  at  his 
platter  and  mug  Kiderhood  saw  him,  again  and 
yet  again,  steal  a  look  at  the  neckerchief,  as  if 
he  were  correcting  his  slow  observation  and 
prompting  his  sluggish  memory.  "  When  you're 
ready  for  your  snooze,"  said  that  honest  creat- 
ure, "chuck  yourself  on  my  bed  in  the  corner, 
T'othcrcst.  It'll  be  broad  day  afore  three.  I'll 
call  you  early." 

"I  shall  require  no  calling,"  answered  Brad- 
ley. And  soon  afterward,  divesting  himself 
only  of  his  shoe-  and  coat,  lay  down. 

Riderhood,  leaning  back  in  his  wooden  arm- 
cfa  air,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  looked 
at  him  as  he  lay  with  his  right  hand  clenched  in 
his  sleep  and  his  teeth  set,  until  a  film  came 
over  his  own  sight  and  he  slept  too.  lie  awoke 
to  find  that  it  was  daylight,  and  that  his  visitor 
was  already  astir,  and  going  out  to  the  river-side 
to  cool  his  head:  ''Though  I'm  blest,"  muttered 
Riderhood  at  the  Lock-house  door,  looking  after 
him,  "if  I  think  there's  water  enough  in  all  the 
Thames  to  do  that  for  you  !"  Within  five  min- 
utes he  had  taken  his  departure,  and  was  pa-s- 
ing on  into  the  calm  distance  as  he  had  passed 
yesterday.  Riderhood  knew  when  a  fish  leaped 
by  his  starting  and  glancing  round. 

"Lock  ho!  Lock!"  at  intervals  all  day,  and 
"  Lock  ho  !  Lock  !"  thrice  in  the  ensuing  night, 
but  no  return  of  Bradley.  The  second  day  was 
sultry  and  oppressive.  In  the  afternoon  a  thun- 
der-storm came  up,  and  had  but  newly  broken 
into  a  furious  sweep  of  rain  when  he  rushed  in 
at  the  door,  like  the  storm  itself. 

"You've  seen  him  with  her!"  exclaimed 
Riderhood,  starting  up. 

"  I  have." 

"  Where  ?" 

"  At  his  journey's  end.  His  boat's  hauled  up 
for  three  days.  I  heard  him  give  the  order. 
Then  I  saw  him  wait  for  her  and  meet  her.  I 
saw  them" — he  stopped  as  though  he  were  suffo- 
cating, and  began  again — "  I  saw  them  walking 
side  by  side  last  night." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"  Nothing." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

He  dropped  into  a  chair  and  laughed.  Im- 
mediately afterward  a  great  spirt  of  blood  burst 
from  his  nose. 

"  How  does  that  happen?"  asked  Riderhood. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  can't  keep  it  back.  It  has 
happened  twice  —  three  times — four  times — I 


I  don't  know  how  many  times — since  last  night. 
I  taste  it,  smell  it,  see  it;  it  chokes  me,  and 
then  it  breaks  out  like  this." 

He  went  into  the  pelting  rain  again  with  his 
head  bare,  and,  bending  low  over  the  river,  and 
scooping  up  the  water  with  his  two  hands,  wash- 
I  ed  the  blood  away.  All  beyond  his  figure,  as 
Riderhood  looked  from  the  door,  was  a  vast 
dark  curtain  in  solemn  movement  toward  one 
quarter  of  the  heavens.  He  raised  his  head  and 
came  back,  wet  from  head  to  foot,  but  with  the 
lower  part  of  his  sleeves,  where  he  had  dipped 
into  the  river,  streaming  water. 

"Your  face  is  like  a  ghost's,"  said  Riderhood. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  ghost?"  was  the  sullen 
retort. 

"  I  mean  to  say  you're  quite  wore  out." 

"  That  may  well  be.  I  have  had  no  rest  since 
I  left  here.  I  don't  remember  that  I  have  so 
much  as  sat  down  since  I  left  here." 

"  Lie  down  now,  then,"  said  Riderhood. 

"  I  will,  if  you'll  give  me  something  to  quench 
my  thirst  first." 

The  bottle  and  jug  were  again  produced,  and 
he  mixed  a  weak  draught,  and  another,  and 
drank  both  in  quick  succession.  "You  asked 
me  something,"  he  said  then. 

"No,  I  didn't,"  replied  Riderhood. 

"I  tell  you,"  retorted  Bradley,  turning  upon 
him  in  a  wild  and  desperate  manner,  "you 
a -Led  me  something  before  I  went  out  to  wash 
my  face  in  the  river." 

"Oh!  Then?"  said  Riderhood,  backing  a 
little.  "I  asked  you  wot  vou  wos  a-going  to 
do." 

"How  can  a  man  in  this  state  know?"  he 
answered,  protesting  with  both  his  tremulous 
hands,  with  an  action  so  vigorously  angry  that 
i  lie  shook  the  water  from  his  sleeves  upon  the 
floor  as  if  he  had  wrung  them.  "How  can  I 
plan  any  thing  if  I  haven't  sleep?" 

"Why,  that's  what  I  as  good  as  said,"  re- 
turned the  other.    "Didn't  I  say  lie  down?" 

"Well,  perhaps  you  did." 

"Well!  Anyways  I  says  it  again.  Sleep 
where  you  slept  last ;  the  sounder  and  longer 
you  can  sleep,  the  better  you'll  know  arterward 
what  you're  up  to." 

His  pointing  to  the  truckle-bed  in  the  corner 
seemed  gradually  to  bring  that  poor  couch  to 
Bradley's  wandering  remembrance.  He  slipped 
off  his  worn,  down-trodden  shoes,  and  cast  him- 
self heavily,  all  wet  as  he  was,  upon  the  bed. 

Riderhood  sat  down  in  his  wooden  arm-chair, 
and  looked  through  the  window  at  the  lightning 
and  listened  to  the  thunder.  But  his  thoughts 
were  far  from  being  absorbed  by  the  thunder  and 
the  lightning,  for  again  and  again  and  again  he 
looked  very  curiously  at  the  exhausted  man  upon 
the  bed.  The  man  had  turned  up  the  collar  of  the 
rough  coat  he  wore  to  shelter  himself  from  the 
storm,  and  had  buttoned  it  about  his  neck.  Un- 
conscious of  that,  and  of  most  things,  he  had  left 
the  coat  so,  both  when  he  had  laved  his  face  in 
the  river  and  when  he  had  cast  himself  upon 
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the  l>cd  ;  though  it  wouKl  have  l>cen  much  ea>icr 
to  him  if  he  had  unloosened  it. 

The  thunder  rolled  heavily,  and  the  forked 
lightning  seemed  to  make  jagged  rents  in  every 
part  of  the  vast  curtain  without.  a»  liidcrhood 
sat  by  the  window  glancing  at  the  bed.  Some- 
times he  saw  the  man  upon  the  bed  by  a  red 
light;  sometimes  by  a  blue;  sometimes  he 
scarcely  saw  him  in  the  davkm  ^  <  t'  th-'  >tunn  : 
sometimes  he  saw  nothing  of  him  in  the  blind- 
ing glare  of  palpitating  white  fire.  Anon,  the 
rain  would  come  again  with  a  tremendous  rush, 
and  the  river  would  seem  to  rise  to  meet  it,  and 
a  blast  of  wind*,  bursting  upon  the  door,  would 
flutter  the  hair  and  dress  of  the  man,  as  if  invis- 
ible messengers  were  come  around  the  bed  to 
carry  him  away.  From  all  these  phases  of  the 
storm  Riderliood  would  turn,  as  if  they  were  in- 
terruptions— rather  striking  interruptions,  pos- 
sibly, but  interruptions  still — of  his  scrutiny  of 
the  sleeper. 


'•lie  deep!  sound,"  he  said  within  himself; 
"yet  he's  that  up  to  me  and  that  noticing  of  me 
that  my  getting  out  of  my  chair  may  wake  him, 
when  a  rattling  peal  won't,  let  alone  my  touch- 
ing of  him." 

He  very  cautiously  rose  to  his  feet.  "T'oth- 
en-t,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  calm  voice,  "are  you 
a  lying  easy?  There's  a  chill  in  the  air,  gov- 
ernor.   Shall  I  put  a  coat  over  you  ?" 

No  answer. 

"That's  about  what  it  is  a'ready,  you  sec," 
muttered  Riderliood,  in  a  lower  and  a  different 
voice ;  "a  coat  over  you,  a  coat  over  you  !" 

The  sleeper  moving  an  arm,  he  sat  down  again 
in  his  chair,  and  feigned  to  watch  the  storm 
from  the  window.  It  was  a  grand  spectacle,  but 
not  so  grand  as  to  keep  his  eyes,  for  half  a  min- 
ute together,  from  stealing  a  look  at  the  man 
upon  the  bed. 

It  was  at  the  concealed  throat  of  the  sleeper 
that  Riderliood  so  often  looked  so  curiouslv, 
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until  the  sleep  seemed  to  deepen  into  the  stupor 
of  the  dead-tired  in  mind  and  body.  Then  Rider- 
hood  came  from  the  window  cautiously,  and  stood 
by  the  bed. 

''Poor  man!"  he  murmured  in  a  low  tone, 
with  a  crafty  face,  and  a  very  watchful  eye  and 
ready  foot,  lest  he  should  start  up  ;  "this  here 
coat  of  his  must  make  him  uneasy  in  his  sleep. 
Shall  I  loosen  it  for  him,  and  make  him  more 
comfortable  ?  Ah !  I  think  I  ought  to  it,  poor 
man.    I  think  I  will." 

lie  touched  the  first  button  with  a  very  cau- 
tious hand  and  a  step  backward.  But  the  sleep- 
er remaining  in  profound  unconsciousness,  he 
touched  the  other  buttons  with  a  more  assured 
hand,  and  perhaps  the  more  lightly  on  that  ac- 
count. Softly  and  slowly  he  opened  the  coat  and 
drew  it  back. 

The  draggling  ends  of  a  bright-red  neckerchief 
were  then  disclosed,  and  he  had  even  been  at  the 
pains  of  dipping  parts  of  it  in  some  liquid,  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  having  become  stained 
by  wear.  With  a  much-perplexed  face  Rider- 
hood  looked  from  it  to  the  sleeper,  and  from  the 
sleeper  to  it,  and  finally  crept  back  to  his  chair, 
and  there,  with  his  hand  to  his  chin,  sat  long  in 
a  brown  study,  looking  at  both. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GOLDEN  DUSTMAN  RISES  A  LITTLE. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lammle  had  come  to  breakfast 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin.  They  were  not  ab- 
solutely uninvited,  but  had  pressed  themselves 
with  so  much  urgency  on  the  golden  couple,  that 
evasion  of  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  their  com- 
pany wrould  have  been  difficult,  if  desired. 
They  were  in  a  charming  state  of  mind,  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lammle,  and  almost  as  fond  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  as  of  one  another. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Boffin,"  said  Mrs.  Lammle, 
"  it  imparts  new  life  to  me  to  see  my  Alfred  in 
confidential  communication  with  Mr.  Boffin. 
The  two  were  formed  to  become  intimate.  So 
much  simplicity  combined  with  so  much  force 
of  character,  such  natural  sagacity  united  to 
such  amiability  and  gentleness — these  are  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  both." 

This  being  said  aloud  gave  Mr.  Lammle  an 
opportunity,  as  he  came  with  Mr.  Boffin  from 
the  window  to  the  breakfast-table,  of  taking  up 
his  dear  and  honored  wife. 

"  My  Sophronia,"  said  that  gentleman,  "your 
too  partial  estimate  of  your  poor  husband's  char- 
acter— " 

"No!  Not  too  partial,  Alfred,"  urged  the 
lady,  tenderly  moved:  "never  say  that." 

"My  child,  your  favorable  opinion,  then,  of 
your  husband — you  don't  object  to  that  phrase, 
darling  ?" 

"How  can  I,  Alfred?" 

' '  Your  favorable  opinion  then,  my  Precious, 
does  less  than  justice  to  Mr.  Boffin,  and  more 
than  justice  to  me." 


"To  the  first  charge,  Alfred,  I  plead  guilty. 
But  to  the  second,  oh  no,  no  I" 

"Less  than  justice  to  Mr.  Boffin,  Sophronia," 
said  Mr.  Lammle,  soaring  into  a  tone  of  moral 
grandeur,  "because  it  represents  Mr.  Boffin  as 
on  a  lower  level;  more  than  justice  to  me,  So- 
phronia, because  it  represents  me  as  on  Mr.  Bof- 
fin's higher  level.  Mr.  Boffin  bears  and  forbears 
far  more  than  I  could." 

' '  Ear  more  than  you  could  for  yourself,  Al- 
fred?" 

"  My  love,  that  is  not  the  question." 

"Not  the  question,  Lawyer  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lam- 
mle, archly. 

"No,  dear  Sophronia.  Erom  my  lower  level 
I  regard  Mr.  Boffin  as  too  generous,  as  possessed 
of  too  much  clemency,  as  being  too  good  to  per- 
sons who  are  unworthy  of  him  and  ungrateful  to 
him.  To  those  noble  qualities  I  can  lay  no 
claim.  On  the  contrary,  they  rouse  my  indig- 
nation when  I  see  then?  in  action." 

"Alfred!" 

"  They  rouse  my  indignation,  my  dear,  against 
the  unworthy  persons,  and  give  me  a  combative 
desire  to  stand  between  Mr.  Boffin  and  all  such 
persons.  Why  ?  Because  in  my  lower  nature 
I  am  more  worldly  and  less  delicate.  Not  being 
so  magnanimous  as  Mr.  Boffin,  I  feel  his  inju- 
ries more  than  he  does  himself,  and  feel  more 
capable  of  opposing  his  injurers." 

It  struck  Mrs.  Lammle  that  it  appeared  rath- 
er difficult  this  morning  to  bring  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boffin  into  agreeable  conversation.  Here  had 
been  several  lures  thrown  out,  and  neither  of 
them  had  uttered  a  word.  Here  were  she,  Mrs. 
Lammle,  and  her  husband  discoursing  at  once 
affectingly  and  effectively,  but  discoursing  alone. 
Assuming  that  the  dear  old  creatures  were  im- 
pressed by  what  they  heard,  still  one  would  like 
to  be  sure  of  it,  the  more  so,  as  at  least  one  of 
the  dear  old  creatures  was  somewhat  pointedly 
referred  to.  If  the  dear  old  creatures  were  too 
bashful  or  too  dull  to  assume  their  required 
places  in  the  discussion,  why  then  it  would  seem 
desirable  that  the  dear  old  creatures  should  be 
taken  by  their  heads  and  shoulders  and  brought 
into  it. 

"But  is  not  my  husband  saying  in  effect," 
asked  Mrs.  Lammle,  therefore,  with  an  innocent 
air,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin,  "that  he  becomes 
unmindful  of  his  own  temporary  misfortunes  in 
his  admiration  of  another  whom  he  is  burning 
to  serve  ?  And  is  not  that  making  an  admission 
that  his  nature  is  a  generous  one  ?  I  am  wretch- 
ed in  argument,  but  surely  this  is  «o,  dear  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boffin  ?" 

Still,  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Boffin  said  a  word. 
He  sat  with  his  eyes  on  his  plate,  eating  his  muf- 
fins and  ham,  and  she  sat  shyly  looking  at  the 
tea-pot.  Mrs.  Lammle's  innocent  appeal  was 
merely  thrown  into  the  air,  to  mingle  with  the 
steam  of  the  urn.  Glancing  toward  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Boffin,  she  very  slightly  raised  her  eye- 
brows, as  though  inquiring  of  her  husband : 
"Do  I  notice  any  thing  wrong  here?" 
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Mr.  Lammle,  who  had  found  his  chest  effect- 
ive on  a  variety  of  occasions,  manoeuvred  his 
capacious  shirt-front  into  the  largest  denion.-t ra- 
tion possible,  and  then  smiling  retorted  on  his 
wife,  thus: 

"  Sophronia,  darling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin 
will  remind  you  of  the  old  adage,  that  self-prai>e 
is  no  H commendation." 

"  Self  praise,  Alfred  ?  Do  you  mean  because 
we  are  0M  and  the  HUM?" 

"No,  my  dear  child.  I  mean  that  yon  can 
not  fail  to  remember,  if  you  reflect  fur  a  single 
motnenf,  that  what  you  are  pleased  to  rotnpli- 
mcnt  me  upon  feeling  in  tin-  ca-e  of  Mr.  H< >tli m 
you  have  yourself  confided  to  mc  as  your  own 
feeling  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Boffin. " 

("I  shall  be  beaten  by  this  Lawyer,"  Mrs. 
Lammlc  gayly  whispered  t<»  Mr».  liotlin.  1 
am  afraid  I  must  admit  it,  if  he  pre»e>  me,  for 
it's  dainagingly  true.") 

Several  white  dints  began  to  come  and  go 
about  Mr.  Lamml-  -  i.  -  .  a-  i 
Mrs.  IJoflin  merely  looked  up  from  the  tea  \+>t 
for  a  moment  with  an  cmb.u  rass<d  smile,  which 
was  no  smile,  and  then  looked  down  again. 

"Do  yon  ndmit  the  charge,  Sophronia?"  in- 
quired Alfred,  in  a  rallying  tone. 

"  Ibally,  I  think,*'  said  Mi-..  Lammle,  Mill 
gayly,  "I  must  throw  myself  on  the  protection 
of  the  ( 'oiirt.  Am  I  iMiund  to  answer  that  i|u<  »- 
lion,  inv  Lord?"    To  Mr  Boflin. 

"You  needn't,  if  you  ilon't  like,  ma'am,"  was 
his  answer.    "  It's  not  of  the  l-  ast  consequence." 

Both  husband  and  wife  glanced  at  him,  >  ty 
doubtfully.  His  manner  was  grave,  but  not 
coarse,  and  derived  some  dignity  from  a  certain 
repressed  dislike  of  the  tone  of  the  conversation. 

Again  Mrs.  Latitude  raided  In  r  cuhrows  f  ,r 
instruetion  front  her  husband.  He  replied  in  a 
slight  nod.     H  Tty  Vui  again." 

"To  protect  ni\  >.  If  against  the  suspicion  of 
covert  self-laudation,  my  dear  Mr-.  \\  »tfin,"  said 
the  airy  Mrs.  Latitude  therefore,  "I  must  tell 
you  how  it  was. " 

41  No.    Pray  don't,"  Mr.  BofBn  interposed. 

Mrs.  Lamtnle  turned  to  him  laughingly.  "The 

Court  objects  ?" 

"Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  B  tlin,  "the  Court  (if  I 
am  the  Court)  does  <  bject.  The  Court  «  bjects 
for  two  reasons.  First,  because  the  Court  don't 
think  it  fair.  Secondly,  because  the  dear  old  lady, 
Mrs.  Court  (if  I  am  Mr.)  gets  distressed  by  it." 

A  very  remarkable  wavering  between  two 
bearings  —  between  her  propitiatory  Uaring 
there,  and  her  defiant  bearing  at  Mr.  T\\>  in- 
low's — was  obx  rvable  on  the  part  of  Mr-.  Lam- 
tnle as  -he  s.u.i  :  "  What  -  I  '  u: :  i.  t 
consider  fair  ?'' 

11  Letting  you  go  on,"  replied  Mr.  Boffin,  nod- 
ding his  head  soothingly,  as  who  should  say, 
We  won't  be  harder  on  you  than  we  can  help ; 
we'll  make  the  best  of  it.  11  It's  not  above- 
board  and  it's  not  fair.  When  the  old  lady  is 
uncomfortable,  there's  sure  to  be  good  reason  for 
it.    I  see  she  is  uncomfortable,  and  I  plainly 


I  see  this  is  the  good  reason  wherefore.    J  lave  you 
breakfasted,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Lammle,  settling  into  her  defiant  man- 
ner. pu>hcd  her  platfl  away,  looked  at  her  hat- 
band, and  laughed  ;  but  by  no  means  gavlv. 

"Have  you  breakfasted,  Sir?"  inquired  Mr. 
Boffin. 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Alfred,  showing  all  his 
teeth.  "  If  Mrs.  Boffin  will  oblige  me,  1*11  take 
another  cup  of  tea.'* 

Hfl  ipiilad  a  little  of  it  over  the  chest  which 
ought  to  have  been  so  effective,  and  which  had 
done  so  little;  but  on  the  whole  drank  it  with 
something  of  an  air,  though  the  coming  and  go- 
ing dints  got  almost  as  large,  the  while,  as  if 
they  had  been  made  by  pressure  of  the  tea-spoon. 
"A  thousand  thanks,''  he  then  observed.  "I 
have  breakfasted. " 

"Now,  which, '"  said  Mr.  Boffin  softly,  taking 
out  a  i>ockct-book,  "  which  of  you  two  is  Cash- 
ier ?*» 

'  Sophronia,  my  den."  remarked  her  hus- 
band, as  he  leaned  back  in  his  (  hair,  waving  his 
right  hand  toward  her,  while  he  hung  his  left 
hand  by  the  thumb  in  the  arm-hole  of  his  waist- 
coat :  "it  shall  be  your  department." 

"I  would  rath  r."  s.ud  Mr.  Qoffln,  "that  it 
was  your  husband's,  ma'am,  liecausc— but  never 
luind,  because.  I  would  rather  have  to  do  with 
him.  However,  what  I  have  *)  say,  I  will  mv 
with  as  little  offense  as  jmssible  ;  if  I  can  say  it 
without  any,  I  shall  U-  heartily  glad.  You  two 
have  done  me  a  -  i  %  i -•«•,  a  ver\  great  service,  in 
doing  what  you  did  (my  old  lady  knows  what  it 
wax,  and  I  have  put  into  this  cnv<  lope  a  bank- 
note for  a  hundred  pound.    1  consider  the  scrv- 
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I  '   .-    it-;   )  the  mi  n  \ .     W  u  !il  y«»u  do  mo 
j  the  favor  to  take  it,  and  likewise  to  accept  my 
thanks?" 

With  a  haughty  action,  and  without  looking 
toward  hint,  Mrs.  Lammle  laid  out  her  left 
hand,  and  into  it  Mr.  Bo  tlin  put  the  little  pack- 
et. Win  n  she  bad  convened  it  to  |u  r  bosom. 
Mr.  Lammle  had  the  apj>c. trance  of  feeling  re- 
lieved, and  breathing  more  freely,  as  not  hav- 
ing lict'n  quite  certain  that  the  hundred  pounds 
were  his  until  tin-  note  had  Ucn  safely  liaus- 
ferred  out  of  Mr.  Boffin's  keeping  into  his  own 
Sophronia's. 

"It  i>  i.ot  imp<  ssjhle/'  said  Mr.  Boffin,  ad- 
dressing Alfred,  "that  you  have  had  some  gen- 
eral idea,  Sir,  of  replacing  Kokcsraith,  to  course 
of  time  ?" 

-  It  is  not."  assented  Alfred,  with  a  glitter- 
ing smile  and  a  great  deal  of  nose,  "nut  im- 
possible." 

u  And  perhaps,  ma'am,"  pursued  Mr.  Boffin, 
add  essing  Sophronia,  "  you  have  been  so  kind 
I  as  to  take  up  my  old  lady  in  your  own  mind, 
,  and  to  do  her  the  honor  of  turning  the  question 
|  over  whether  you  mightn't  one  of  these  days 
have  her  in  charge,  like  ?  Whether  you  mightn't 
be  a  sort  of  Miss  Bella  Wilier  to  her,  and  some- 
thing more?'' 
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"I  should  hope,"  returned  Mrs.  Lamnile, 
with  a  scornful  look  and  in  a  loud  voice,  "that 
if  I  were  any  thing  to  your  wife,  Sir,  I  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  something  more  than  Miss  Bel- 
la Wilfer,  as  you  call  her." 

"  What  do  you  call  her,  ma'am?"  asked  Mr. 
Boffin. 

Mrs.  Lanimlc  disdained  to  reply,  and  sat  de- 
fiant Iv  heating  one  foot  on  the  ground. 

"  Again  I  think  I  may  say,  that's  not  impos- 
sible. Is  it,  Sir?"  asked  Mr.  Boffin,  turning  to 
Alfred. 

"  It  is  not,"  said  Alfred,  smiling  assent  as  be- 
fore, "  not  impossible." 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  gently,  "it  won't 
do.  I  don't  wish  to  say  a  single  word  that 
might  be  afterward  remembered  as  unpleasant ; 
but  it  won't  do." 

"Sophronia,  my  love,"  her  husband  repeat- 
ed, in  a  bantering  manner,  "you  hear?  It  won't 
do." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  with  his  voice  still 
dropped,  "it  really  won't.  You  positively  must 
excuse  us.  If  you'll  go  your  way,  we'll  go  ours, 
and  so  I  hope  this  affair  ends  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties." 

Mrs.  Lanunle  gave  him  the  look  of  a  decided- 
ly dissatisfied  party  demanding  exemption  from 
the  category  ;  but  said  nothing. 

"The  best  tlfing  we  can  make  of  the  affair," 
said  Mr.  Boffin,  "is  a  matter  of  business,  and 
as  a  matter  of  business  it's  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion. You  have  done  me  a  great  service,  a  very 
great  service,  and  I  have  paid  for  it.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  the  price?" 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Lanunle  looked  at  one  another 
across  the  table,  but  neither  could  say  that  there 
was.  Mr.  Lammle  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
Mrs.  Lanunle  sat  rigid. 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Boffin.  "We  hope 
(my  old  lady  and  me)  that  you'll  give  us  credit 
for  taking  the  plainest  and  honestest  short-cut 
that  could  be  taken  under  the  circumstances. 
We  have  talked  it  over  with  a  deal  of  care  (my 
old  lady  and  me),  and  we  have  felt  that  at  all 
to  lead  you  on,  or  even  at  all  to  let  you  go  on 
of  your  own  selves,  wouldn't  be  the  right  thing. 
So  I  have  openly  given  you  to  understand  that — " 
Mr.  Boffin  sought  for  a  new  turn  of  speech,  but 
could  find  none  so  expressive  as  his  former  one, 
repeated  in  a  confidential  tone,  " — that  it  won't 
do.  If  I  could  have  put  the  case  more  pleasant- 
ly I  would ;  but  I  hope  I  haven't  put  it  very  un- 
pleasantly ;  at  all  events  I  haven't  meant  to. 
So,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  by  way  of  peroration, 
"wishing  you  well  in  the  way  you  go,  we  now 
conclude  with  the  observation  that  perhaps  you'll 
go  it," 

Mr.  Lammle  rose  with  an  impudent  laugh  on 
his  side  of  the  table,  and  Mrs.  Lammle  rose  with 
a  disdainful  frown  on  hers.  At  this  moment  a 
hasty  foot  was  heard  on  the  staircase,  and  Geor- 
giana  Podsnap  broke  into  the  room,  unannounced 
and  in  tears. 

"Oh,  my  dear  Sophronia!"  cried  Georgiana, 


wringing  her  hands  as  she  ran  up  to  embrace 
her,  "to  think  that  you  and  Alfred  should  be  ru- 
ined !  Oh,  my  poor  dear  Sophronia,  to  think  that 
you  should  have  had  a  Sale  at  your  house  after  all 
your  kindness  to  me  !  Oh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin, 
pray  forgive  me  for  this  intrusion,  but  you  don't 
know  how  fond  I  was  of  Sophronia  when  Pa 
wouldn't  let  me  go  there  any  more,  or  what  I 
have  felt  for  Sophronia  since  I  heard  from  Ma 
of  her  having  been  brought  low  in  the  world! 
You  don't,  you  can't,  you  never  can,  think  how 
I  have  lain  awake  at  night  and  cried  for  my 
good  Sophronia,  my  first  and  only  friend !" 

Mrs.  Lammle's  manner  changed  under  the 
poor  silly  girl's  embraces,  and  she  turned  ex- 
tremely pale  :  directing  one  appealing  look,  first 
to  Mrs.  Boffin,  and  then  to  Mr.  Boffin.  Both 
understood  her  instantly,  with  a  more  delicate 
subtlety  than  much  better  educated  people,  whose 
perception  came  less  directly  from  the  heart, 
could  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  case. 

"I  haven't  a  minute,"said  poor  little  Georgi- 
ana, "to  stay.  I  am  out  shopping  early  with 
.Ma,  and  I  said  I  had  a  headache  and  got  Ma  to 
leave  me  outside  in  the  phaeton,  in  Piccadilly, 
and  ran  round  to  Sackvillc  Street,  and  heard 
that  Sophronia  was  here,  and  then  Ma  came  to 
see,  oh  such  a  dreadful  old  stony  woman  from 
the  country  in  a  turban  in  Portland  Place,  and 
I  said  I  wouldn't  go  up  with  Ma,  but  would  drive 
round  and  leave  cards  for  the  Boffins,  which  is 
taking  a  liberty  with  the  name;  but  oh  my 
goodness  I  am  distracted,  and  the  phaeton's  at 
the  door,  and  what  would  Pa  say  if  he  knew 
it!" 

"Don't  ye  be  timid,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Boffin.    "  You  came  in  to  see  us." 

"Oh  no,  I  didn't,"  cried  Georgiana.  "It's 
very  impolite,  I  know,  but  I  came  to  see  my 
poor  Sophronia,  my  only  friend.  Oh  !  how  I 
felt  the  separation,  my  dear  Sophronia,  before  I 
knew  you  were  brought  low  in  the  world,  and 
how  much  more  I  feel  it  now!" 

There  were  actually  tears  in  the  bold  wo- 
man's eyes,  as  the  soft-headed  and  soft-hearted 
girl  twined  her  arms  about  her  neck. 

"  But  I've  come  on  business,"  said  Georgiana, 
sobbing  and  drying  her  face,  and  then  searching 
in  a  little  reticule,  "  and  if  I  don't  dispatch  it  I 
shall  have  come  for  nothing,  and  oh  good  gra- 
cious !  what  would  Pa  say  if  he  knew  of  Saek- 
ville  Street,  and  what  would  Ma  say  if  she  was 
kept  waiting  on  the  door-steps  of  that  dreadful 
turban,  and  there  never  were  such  pawing  horses 
as  ours  unsettling  my  mind  every  moment  more 
and  more  when  I  want  more  mind  than  I  have 
got,  by  pawing  up  Mr.  Boffin's  street  where  they 
have  no  business  to  be.  Oh  !  where  is,  where  is 
it?  Oh!  I  can't  find  it!"  All  this  time  sob- 
bing and  searching  in  the  little  reticule. 

' '  What  do  you  miss,  my  dear?"  asked  Mr.  Bof- 
fin, stepping  forward. 

"Oh!  it's  little  enough,"  replied  Georgiana, 
"  because  Ma  always  treats  me  as  if  I  was  in  the 
nursery  (I  am  sure  I  wish  I  was !),  but  I  hardly 
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ever  spend  it  and  it  has  mounted  up  to  fifteen 
pounds,  Sophronia,  and  I  hope  three  five-pound 
notes  are  better  than  nothing,  though  so  little, 
so  little !  And  now  I  have  found  that — oh,  my 
goodness!  there's  the  other  gone  next!  Oh  no, 
it  isn't,  here  it  is  !" 

With  that,  always  sobbing  and  searching  in 
the  reticule,  Georgiana  produced  a  necklace. 

"Ma  says  chits  and  jewels  have  no  business 
together,"  pursued  Georgiana,  "and  that's  the 
reason  why  I  have  no  trinkets  except  this  hut  I 
suppose  my  aunt  Hawkinsoii  was  i  I"  a  difivrent 
Opinion,  because  she  left  me  this,  though  1  used 
to  think  she  might  just  as  well  have  buried  it. 
tor  it's  always  kept  in  jewelers'  cotton.  How- 
ever, here  it  is,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  and  of  use 
at  last,  and  you'll  sell  it,  dear  Sophronia,  and 
buy  things  with  it." 

"Give  it  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  gently  tak- 
ing it.  "I'll  see  that  it's  properlv  di*po-cd 
of." 

"Oh!  are  you  such  a  friend  of  Sophronia's, 
Mr.  Boffill ci  ted  <  V  orgiana.  "Oh.  how 
of  you  !  Oh,  my  gracious !  there  was  s,  mething 
else,  and  it's  gone  out  of  my  head!  Oh  n  >,  it 
isn't,  I  remember  what  it  was.  My  grandmam- 
ma's pro|*crty,  that'll  come  to  mo  when  I  am  of 
age,  Mr.  Boffin,  will  l»c  all  my  own,  and  neither 
I'a  nor  Ma  nor  any  body  else  will  have  any  con- 
trol over  it,  and  what  I  wish  to  do  is  to  make 
some  of  it  over  somehow  to  Sophronia  and  Al- 
fred, by  signing  something  somewhere  that'll 
pn  \ail  on  somcl»ody  to  advance  them  M.mething. 
I  want  them  to  have  something  handsome  to 
bring  them  up  in  the  world  again.  Oh,  my 
goodness  nil-!  Being  such  a  friend  of  my  d  ar 
Sophronia's,  you  won't  refuse  me,  will  you?" 

"No,  no,""said  Mr.  Boffin,  "it  shall  be  seen 
to." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you!"  cried  Georgi- 
ana. "If  my  maid  had  a  little  note  and  half  a 
crown,  I  could  run  round  to  the  pastrycook's  to 
sign  something,  or  I  could  sign  soniethiug  in 
the  Square  if  soiucImhIv  would  come  and  cough 
for  me  to  let  Vm  in  with  the  key,  nnd  would 
bring  a  ]  <  n  nnd  ink  w  ith  em  and  a  bit  of  blot- 
ting-]>aj>er.  Oh,  my  gracious !  I  must  tear  my- 
self away,  or  l'a  and  Ma  will  ImuIi  find  out! 
Dear,  dear  S  >phronin,  good,  good-by!" 

The  credulous  little  creature  again  embraced 
Mrs.  Lammle  most  affectionately,  and  then  held 
out  her  hand  to  Mr.  Lammle. 

"Good-by,  dear  Mr.  Lammle  —  I  mean  Al- 
fred. You  won't  think  alter  to-day  that  I  have 
deserted  you  and  Sophronia  because  you  have 
been  brought  low  in  the  world,  will  you  ?  Oh 
me!  oh  me!  I  have  been  crying  my  eyes  out 
of  my  head,  and  Ma  will  Ikj  sure  to  ask  me 
what's  the  matter.  Oh,  take  me  down,  some- 
body, pie— 6,  please,  please!" 

Mr.  Boffin  took  her  down,  and  saw  her  driven 
away,  with  her  poor  little  red  eyes  and  weak 
chin  peering  over  the  great  apron  of  the  custard- 
colored  phaeton,  as  if  she  had  been  ordered  to 
expiate  some  childish  misdemeanor  by  going  to 


bed  in  the  daylight,  and  were  peeping  over  the 
counterpane  in  a  miserable  Hutter  of  repentance 
and  low  spirits.  Returning  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  he  found  Mrs.  Lammle  still  standing  on 
her  side  of  the  table,  and  Mr.  Lammle  on  his. 

"  1  II  take  care."  said  Mr.  Boffin,  show  ing  the 
money  and  the  necklace,  "that  these  are  soon 

given  back." 

Mrs.  Lammle  had  taken  up  her  parasol  from 
a  side-table,  and  stood  sketching  with  it  on  the 
pattern  of  the  damask  cloth,  as  she  had  .sketched 
on  the  pattern  of  Mr.  Tweinlow's  paj»ercd  wall. 

"You  will  not  undeceive  her  1  hope,  Mr. 
Boffin?''  she  said,  turning  her  head  toward  him. 
but  not  her  eyes. 

No,"  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

"I  mean,  as  to  the  worth  and  value  of  her 
friend,"  Mrs.  Lammle  explained,  in  a  measured 
voice,  and  with  an  emphasis  <>u  her  last  word. 

"No,"  he  returned.  "I  may  try  to  give  a 
hint  at  her  home  that  she  is  in  want  of  kind  and 
careful  protection,  but  I  shall  say  no  more  than 
that  to  her  parents,  ami  1  shall  say  nothing  to 
the  young  lady  herself." 

•  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Botfin."  s-iid  Mrs.  Lammle, 
still  sketching,  and  seeming  to  bestow  great  pains 
uj-oti  it,  "  there  are  not  many  people,  I  think, 
who,  under  the  circumstances  would  have  b  en 
so  considerate  and  sparing  as  y»u  haw  been  to 
me  just  m>w  .     J),,  you  care  to  l>c  thanked  ?" 

"Thank**  nio  always  worth  having,"  said  Mrs. 
Boffin,  in  her  ready  good-nature. 

"  Then  thank  \ .  u  both.'' 

"  S  phn  nia,"  asked  her  husband,  mockingly, 
"are  you  sentimental  ?" 

"Well,  well,  my  good  Sir,"  Mr.  Botfin  inter- 
posal, "  it's  a  wn  g.  od  thing  to  think  well  of 
another  jhtsoij,  nnd  it's  a  very  good  thing  to  In- 
thought  well  of  v  am-ther  | htsou.  Mrs.  Lammle 
will  U-  none  the  worse  for  it,  if  she  is." 

"Much  But  1  asked  Mrs.  Lummle 

if  she  was.'* 

She  stood  sketching  on  the  table-cloth,  with 
her  face  cloiub  d  and  set,  nnd  was  silent. 

"Because,"  s.u,|  Alfred,  "1  am  disposed  to 
be  sentimental  in  •  *  .;.  on  yonr  appropriation  of 
the  jewels  and  the  m  ncy,  Mr.  B  liin.  As  <,ur 
little  Georgiana  said,  three  five-pound  notes  are 
better  than  nothing,  and  if  you  sell  a  necklace 
you  can  buy  things  with  the  produce." 

"  //  you  sell  it,"  was  Mr.  Boffin's  comment, 
as  he  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Alfred  followed  it  with  his  looks,  and  also 
grcedilv  pursued  the  notes  until  they  vanished 
into  Mr.  Boffin's  waistcoat  pocket.  Then  he 
directed  a  1  ok,  half  cxa.s|«erated  and  half  jeer- 
ing, at  his  wife.  She  still  stood  sketching;  but, 
as  she  sketched,  there  was  a  struggle  within  her, 
which  found  expression  in  the  depth  of  the  few 
last  lines  the  parasol  point  indented  into  the 
tahle-doth,  and  then  some  tears  fell  from  her 
eyes. 

"Why,  confound  the  woman,"  exclaimed 
Lammle,  "  she  is  sentimental!" 

She  walked  to  the  window,  flinching  under 
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his  angry  Stare,  looked  out  for  a  moment,  and 
turned  round  quite  eoldly. 

"  You  have  had  no  former  cause  of  complaint 
on  the  sentimental  score,  Alfred,  and  you  will 
have  none  in  future.  It  is  not  worth  your  no- 
ticing. We  go  abroad  soon,  with  the  money  we 
have  earned  here  ?" 

"You  know  we  do ;  you  know  we  must." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  my  taking  any  sentiment 
with  me.  I  should  soon  be  eased  of  it  if  I  did. 
But  it  will  be  all  left  behind.  It  is  all  left  be- 
hind.   Are  you  ready,  Alfred?" 

"What  the  deuce  have  I  been  waiting  for 
but  you,  Sophronia?" 

"Let  us  go  then.  I  am  sorry  I  have  delayed 
our  dignified  departure." 

She  passed  out  and  he  followed  her.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boffin  had  the  curiosity  softly  to  raise 
a  window  and  look  after  them  as  they  went  down 
the  long  street.  They  walked  arm  in  arm,  show- 
ily enough,  but  without  appearing  to  interchange 
a  syllable.  It  might  have  been  fanciful  to  sup- 
pose that  under  their  outer  bearing  there  was 
something  of  the  shamed  air  of  two  cheats  who 
were  linked  together  by  concealed  handcuffs; 
but,  not  so,  to  suppose  that  they  were  haggard- 
ly weary  of  one  another,  of  themselves,  and  of 
all  this  world.  In  turning  the  street  corner  they 
might  have  turned  out  of  this  world,  for  any  thing 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  ever  saw  of  them  to  the  con- 
trary; for  they  set  eyes  on  the  Lanmiles  never 
more. 


CHARTER  III. 

THE  GOLDEN  DUSTMAN  SINKS  AGAIN. 

The  evening  of  that  day  being  one  of  the 
reading  evenings  at  the  Bower,  Mr.  Boffin  kissed 
Mrs.  Boffin  after  a  five  o'clock  dinner,  and  trot- 
ted out,  nursing  his  big  stick  in  both  arms,  so 
that,  as  of  old,  it  seemed  to  be  whispering  in 
his  ear.  He  carried  so  very  attentive  an  ex- 
pression on  his  countenance  that  it  appeared  as 
if  the  confidential  discourse  of  the  big  stick  re- 
quired to  be  followed  closely.  Mr.  Boffin's  face 
was  like  the  face  of  a  thoughtful  listener  to  an 
intricate  communication,  and,  in  trotting  along, 
he  occasionally  glanced  at  that  companion  with 
the  look  of  a  man  who  was  interposing  the  re- 
mark :  "  Y^ou  don't  mean  it !" 

Mr.  Boffin  and  his  stick  went  on  alone  togeth- 
er until  they  arrived  at  certain  cross-ways  where 
they  would  be  likely  to  fall  in  with  anyone  com- 
ing, at  about  the  same  time,  from  Clcrkenwell  to 
the  Bower.  Here  they  stopped,  and  Mr.  Boffin 
consulted  his  watch. 

"It  wants  five  minutes,  good,  to  Venus's  ap- 
pointment," said  he.    "I'm  rather  early." 

But  Venus  was  a  punctual  man,  and,  even  as 
Mr.  Boffin  replaced  his  watch  in  its  pocket,  was 
to  be  descried  coming  toward  him.  He  quick- 
ened his  pace  on  seeing  Mr.  Boffin  already  at 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  was  soon  at  his  side. 

"Thank'ee,  Venus," said  Mr.  Boffin.  "Thank- 
'ee,  thank'ee,  thank'ee!" 


It  would  not  have  been  very  evident  why  he 
thanked  the  anatomist,  but  for  his  furnishing 
the  explanation  in  what  he  went  on  to  say. 

"  All  right,  Venus,  all  right.  Now  that 
you've  been  to  see  me,  and  have  consented  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  before  Wegg  of  re- 
maining in  it  for  a  time,  I  have  got  a  sort  of  a 
backer.  All  right,  Venus.  Thank'ee,  Venus. 
Thank'ee,  thank'ee,  thank'ee !" 

Mr.  Venus  shook  the  proffered  hand  with  a 
modest  air,  and  they  pursued  the  direction  of 
the  Bower. 

"Do  you  think  Wegg  is  likely  to  drop  down 
upon  me  to-night,  Venus?"  inquired  Mr.  Boffin, 
wistfully,  as  they  went  along. 

"I  think  he  is,  Sir." 

"  Have  you  any  particular  reason  for  thinking 
so,  Venus?" 

"Well,  Sir,"  returned  that  personage,  "the 
fact  is,  he  has  given  me  another  look-in  to  make 
sure  of  what  he  calls  our  stock-in-trade  being 
correct,  and  he  has  mentioned  his  intention  that 
he  was  not  to  be  put  off  beginning  with  you  the 
very  next  time  you  should  come.  And  this," 
hinted  Mr.  Venus,  delicately,  "being  the  very 
next  time,  you  know,  Sir — " 

— "Why,  therefore  you  suppose  he'll  turn  to 
at  the  grindstone,  eh,  Wegg?"  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

"Just  so,  Sir." 

Mr.  Boffin  took  his  nose  in  his  hand,  as  if  it 
were  already  excoriated,  and  the  sparks  were 
beginning  to  fly  out  of  that  feature.  "  He's  a 
terrible  fellow,  Venus ;  he's  an  awful  fellow. 
I  don't  know  how  ever  I  shall  go  through  with 
it.  You  must  stand  by  me,  Venus,  like  a  good 
man  and  true.  Y'ou'll  do  all  you  can  to  stand 
by  me,  Venus  ;  won't  you?" 

Mr.  Venus  replied  with  the  assurance  that  he 
would  ;  and  Mr.  Boffin,  looking  anxious  and 
dispirited,  pursued  the  way  in  silence  until  they 
rang  at  the  Bower  gate.  The  stumping  approach 
of  Wegg  was  soon  heard  behind  it,  and  as  it 
turned  upon  its  hinges  he  became  visible  with 
his  hand  on  the  lock. 

"Mr.  Boffin,  Sir?"  he  remarked.  "You're 
quite  a  stranger !" 

"  Yes.    I've  been  otherwise  occupied,  Wegg." 

"Have  you  indeed,  Sir?"  returned  the  literary 
gentleman,  with  a  threatening  sneer.  "Hah! 
I've  been  looking  for  you,  Sir,  rather  what  I 
may  call  specially." 

"  You  don't  say  so,  Wegg  ?" 

"Yes,  I  do  say  so,  Sir.  And  if  you  hadn't 
come  round  to  me  to-night,  dash  my  wig  if  I 
wouldn't  have  come  round  to  you  to-morrow. 
Now  !  I  tell  you !" 

"Nothing  wrong,  I  hope,  Wegg?" 

"Oh  no,  Mr.  Boffin,"  was  the  ironical  an- 
swer. "  Nothing  wrong  !  What  should  be 
wrong  in  Boffinses  Bower !    Step  in,  Sir. 

l"If  you'll  come  to  the  Bower  I've  shaded  for  you, 
Your  bed  sha'n't  be  roses  all  spangled  with  doo: 
Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you  come  to  the 
Bower  ? 

Oh,  won't  you,  won't  you,  won't  you,  won't  you  come 
to  the  Bower?' " 
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Au  unholy  glare  of  contradiction  and  offense 
shone  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Wegg  M  he  turned 
the  key  on  his  patron,  after  ushering  him  into 
the  yard  with  this  vucal  quotation.  Mr.  Boffin's 
air  was  crest-fallen  and  submissive.  Whispered 
Wegg  to  Venus,  as  tiny  crossed  the  yard  be- 
hind him:  "Look  at  the  worm  and  minion: 
ne's  down  in  the  mouth  already."  Whispered 
Venus  to  Wcgg  :  "  That's  because  I've  told 
him.    I've  prepared  the  way  for  you." 

Mr.  Boflin,  entering  the  usual  chamber,  laid 
his  stick  upon  the  settle  usually  reserved  for 
him,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and,  with 
his  shoulders  raised  and  his  hat  drooping  back 
upon  tlnm,  looked  disconsolately  at  Wegg. 
"My  friend  and  j  artie  r  Mr.  V  mis  givci  me 
to  understand,"  remarked  that  man  of  might, 
addressing  him,  44  that  you  arc  aware  of  our 
power  over  you.  Now,  w  hen  you  have  look  your 
hat  ofF,  we'll  go  into  that  pint." 

Mr.  Boffin  shook  it  off  w  ith  one  shake,  so  that 
it  dropped  on  the  floor  behind  him,  and  remain- 
ed in  his  former  attitude  with  his  former  rueful 
look  upon  him. 

44  First  of  all,  I'm  a-going  to  call  you  Baffin, 
for  short,"  said  Wcgg.  44  If  you  don't  like  it, 
it's  oj«cn  to  you  to  lump  it.* 

4*  I  don't  mind  it.  W  gg."  Mr.  B  flin  replied 

"  That's  lurkv  for  von,  Baffin.  Now,  do  vou 
want  to  l»c  read  to?" 

"I  don't  particularlr  care  about  it  to-night, 
Wcgg." 

"Because  if  you  did  want  to,"  pursued  Mr. 
Wegg,  the  brilliancy  of  «  h  ^*-  j  <  i tit  w  as  dimmed 
by  his  having  l>cen  unexp-etedh  answered,  "  )  "U 
wouldn't  l>c.  I've  U-en  your  slave  long  enough. 
I'm  not  to  be  trampb'd  underfimt  by  a  dustman 
any  moe.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
salary,  I  renounce  the  wh  Ic  and  total  sitiwa- 
tion." 

"Since  vou  sav  it  is  to  I>e  so.  Wegg,"  rrtnrned 
Mr.  Boffin,  with  folded  hands  "I  suppose  it 
must  U»." 

"/  Mi|.p.<sc  it  must  !<\"  Wegg  retorted. 
"Next  (to  clear  the  ground  before  coming  to 
business;,  you've  placed  in  this  yard  a  skulking, 
a  sneaking,  and  a  sniffing  menial." 

44  He  hadn't  a  cold  in  his  head  w  hen  I  sent 
him  here."  said  Mr.  p„  fl}n. 

44  Boffin  !"  retorted  Wcgg,  44 1  w  arn  you  not 
to  atteinj  t  a  j  kc  with  me  !" 

Here  Mi  .  Wnus  i;.*,  r;  .  ).  an. I  remarked 
that  he  conceivetl  Mr.  Baffin  t  »  have  tak. n  the 
deseri|ti.>n  lit.  rally :  the  rather,  forasmuch  a* 
he,  Mr.  Venus,  had  himself  supposed  the  menial 
to  have  contracted  an  affliction  or  a  habit  of  the  ! 
nose,  involving  a  serious  drawback  on  the  pleas- 
ures of  social  intercourse,  nntil  he  hail  discov- 
ered that  Mr.  Wegg's  description  of  him  was  to 
be  accepted  a>  nu-ivly  figurative. 

44  Any  how,  and  every  how,"  said  Wegg,  44  he 
has  been  planted  here,  and  he  is  here.  Now,  I 
won't  have  him  here.  So  I  call  upon  Boffin, 
before  I  say  another  word,  to  fetch  him  in  and 
send  him  packing  to  the  right-about." 


The  unsusjvecting  Sloppy  Wftfl  at  that  moment 
airing  his  many  buttons  within  view  of  the  win- 
dow. Mi.  Boffin,  after  a  short  interval  of  im- 
pa»ivc  discomfiture,  opened  the  win. low  and 
beckoned  him  to  come  in. 

"  I  call  upon  Boffin,"  said  Wegg,  with  one 
arm  a-kimbo  and  his  head  on  one  side,  like  a 
bullying  counsel  pausing  for  an  answer  from  a 
witness,  44 to  inform  that  menial  that  I  am  Mas- 
ter here  !" 

In  humble  obedience,  w  hen  the  button-gleam- 
ing Sloppy  entered  Mr.  Boffin  said  to  him: 
"Sloppy,  my  fine  f.dlow,  Mr.  Wegg  is  Master 
here.  He  d  sift  want  you.  and  you  are  to  go 
from  here." 

'  l'  r  |  | :'  Mr.  Wegg  severely  stipulated. 

4,F«>r  good."  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

Sloppy  stared,  with  both  Lis  eves  and  all  his 
buttons,  anil  his  mouth  wide  oj«cn  ;  but  was  w  ith- 
•  ut  1--S  ,  t"  time  escorted  forth  by  Silas  Wegg, 
pushed  out  at  the  yard  gate  by  the  shoulders, 
and  locked  out. 

"The  atomspcar,"  said  Wepg.  stumping  back 
r.to  >l.e  r«  m  ML-ain.  a  little  reddened  by  his  late 
exertion,  44  is  now  freer  for  the  purjoses  of  res- 
piration. Mr.  Venus,  Sir,  take  a  chair.  Bof- 
fin, you  may  sit  down. 

Mr  B  ■flin,  still  with  his  hands  ruefully  stuck 
in  his  pockets,  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  settle, 
shrunk  into  a  small  comprise,  and  c\ed  the  potent 
Silas  with  conciliatory  looks. 

"'This  g.  nt!<  man."  said  Silas  Wepg,  pointing 
out  Venus,  this  gentleman,  Boflin,  is  more 
milk  and  watery  with  you  than  I'll  U\  But  ho 
hasn't  borne  the  Ibunan  yoke  as  I  have,  nor  yet 
he  hadn't  been  required  to  j  under  to  \<>ur  de- 
praved apj  elite  for  miscrlv  characters." 

"  I  never  meant,  im  dear  Wepg—"  Mr.  Boffin 
wa«  bepinninp,  w  hen  Sila*  stopped  him. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Boffin!  Answer  when 
you're  called  uj-on  to  mis«  er.  You'll  find  you're 
got  quite  enough  to  do.  Now,  you're  aware— 
are  you— that  you're  in  j*»s>.  ssjon  of  property  to 
which  you're  no  right  at  all?  Are  vou  aware 
of  thai  ?" 

"  Venus  t«  IN  me  so,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  glan- 
cing toward  him  for  any  support  he  could  give. 

44  /  tell  yon  so,"  returned  Silas.  44  Now,  here's 
my  hat,  Boflin,  and  here's  my  walking-stick. 
Trifle  w  ith  me,  and  instead  of  making  a  bargain 
with  you.  I'll  put  on  my  hat  and  take  up  my 
walking-stick,  and  go  out  and  make  a  bargain 
w  ith  the  rightful  owner.  Now,  what  do  you  say  ?" 

"  I  say,"  returned  Mr.  Boffin,  leaning  forward 
in  alarmed  appeal,  with  his  hands  on  his  kneep, 
44  that  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  trifle,  Wegg. 
I  have  said  so  to  Venus." 

u  You  certainly  have,  Sir,"  said  Venus. 

44  You're  too  milk  and  watery  with  our  friend, 
you  are  indeed,"  remonstrated  Silas,  with  a  dis- 
approving shake  of  his  wooden  head.  44 Then 
at  once  you  confess  yourself  desirous  to  come  to 
terms,  do  you,  Boffin  ?  Before  you  answer, 
keep  this  hat  well  in  your  mind,  and  also  this 
walking-stick." 
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I  am  willing-,  Wegg,  to  come  to  terms." 

"  Willing  won't  do,  Boffin.  I  won't  take  will- 
ing. Are  you  desirous  to  come  to  terms?  Do 
you  ask  to  be  allowed  as  a  favor  to  come  to 
terms  ?"  Mr.  Wegg  again  planted  his  arm,  and 
put  his  head  on  one  side. 

"Yes." 

"Yes  what?"  said  the  inexorable  Wcgg :  "I 
won't  take  yes.  I'll  have  it  out  of  you  in  full, 
Boffin." 

"Dear  me!''  cried  that  unfortunate  gentle- 
man. "I  am  so  worrited !  I  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  come  to  terms,  supposing  your  document  is 
all  correct." 

"Don't  you  be  afraid  of  that,"  said  Silas, 
poking  his  head  at  him .  "  You  shall  be  satisfied 
by  seeing  it.  Mr.  Venus  will  show  it  you,  and 
I'll  hold  you  the  while.  Then  you  want  to  know 
what  the  terms  are.  Is  that  about  the  sum  and 
substance  of  it  ?  Will  you  or  won't  you  answer, 
Boffin?"    For  he  had  paused  a  moment. 

"Dear  me  !"  cried  that  unfortunate  gentleman 
again,  "I  am  worrited  to  that  degree  that  I'm 
almost  off  my  head.  You  hurry  me  so.  Be  so 
good  as  name  the  terms,  Wcgg." 

"Now,  mark,  Boflin," returned  Silas  :  "  Mark 
'em  well,  because  they're  the  lowest  terms  and 
the  only  terms.  You'll  throw  your  Mound  (the 
little  Mound  as  comes  to  you  any  way)  into  the 
general  estate,  and  then  you'll  divide  the  whole 
property  into  three  parts,  and  you'll  keep  one 
anil  hand  over  the  others." 

Mr.  Venus's  mouth  screwed  itself  up  as  Mr. 
Boffin's  face  lengthened  itself ;  Mr.  Venus  not 
having  been  prepared  for  such  a  rapacious  de- 
mand. 

"Now,  wait  a  bit,  Boffin,"  Wegg  proceeded, 
"  there's  something  more.  You've  been  a  squan- 
dering this  property — laying  some  of  it  out  on 
yourself.  That  won't  do.  You've  bought  a 
house.    You'll  be  charged  for  it." 

"  I  shall  be  ruined,  Wegg!"  Mr.  Boffin  faint- 
ly protested. 

"Now,  wait  a  bit,  Boffin;  there's  something 
more.  You'll  leave  me  in  sole  custody  of  these 
Mounds  till  they're  all  laid  low.  If  any  walu- 
ables  should  be  found  in  'em,  I'll  take  care  of 
such  waluables.  You'll  produce  your  contract 
for  the  sale  of  the  Mounds,  that  we  may  know 
to  a  penny  what  they're  worth,  and  you'll  make 
out  likewise  an  exact  list  of  all  the  other  prop- 
erty. When  the  Mounds  is  cleared  away  to 
the  last  shovelful,  the  final  diwision  will  come 
off." 

"Dreadful,  dreadful,  dreadful!  I  shall  die 
in  a  work-house!"  cried  the  Golden  Dustman, 
with  his  hands  to  his  head. 

"  Now,  wait  a  bit,  Boffin  ;  there's  something 
more.  You've  been  unlawfully  ferreting  about 
this  yard.  You've  been  seen  in  the  act  of  ferret- 
ing about  this  yard.  Two  pair  of  eyes  at  the 
present  moment  brought  to  bear  upon  you,  have 
seen  you  dig  up  a  Dutch  bottle." 

"It  was  mine,  Wegg,"  protested  Mr.  Boffin. 
"  I  put  it  there  myself." 


"What  was  in  it,  Boffin?"  inquired  Silas. 

"Not  gold,  not  silver,  not  bank-notes,  not 
jewels,  nothing  that  you  could  turn  into  money, 
Wegg ;  upon  my  soul !" 

"Prepared,  Mr.  Venus,"  said  Wegg,  turning 
to  his  partner  with  a  knowing  and  superior  air, 
"  for  an  ewasive  answer  on  the  part  of  our  dusty 
friend  here,  I  have  hit  out  a  little  idea  which  I 
think  will  meet  your  views.  We  charge  that 
bottle  against  our  dusty  friend  at  a  thousand 
pound." 

Mr.  Boffin  drew  a  deep  groan. 

"Now,  wait  a  bit,  Boffin;  there's  something 
more.  In  your  employment  is  an  underhanded 
sneak,  named  Rokesmith.  It  won't  answer  to 
have  him  about  while  this  business  of  ours  is 
about.    He  must  be  discharged." 

"  Rokesmith  is  already  discharged,  '  said  Mr. 
Boffin,  speaking  in  a  muffled  voice,  with  his 
hands  before  his  face,  as  he  rocked  himself  on 
the  settle. 

"Already  discharged,  is  he?"  returned  Wegg, 
surprised.  "  Oh  !  Then,  Boffin,  I  believe  there's 
nothing  more  at  present." 

The  unlucky  gentleman  continuing  to  rock 
himself  to  and  fro,  and  to  utter  an  occasional 
moan,  Mr.  Venus  besought  him  to  bear  up 
against  his  reverses,  and  to  take  time  to  accus- 
tom himself  to  the  thought  of  his  new  position. 
But  his  taking  time  was  exactly  the  thing  of  all 
others  that  Silas  Wegg  could  not  be  induced  to 
hear  of.  "Yes  or  no,  and  no  half  measures!" 
was  the  motto  which  that  obdurate  person  many 
times  repeated ;  shaking  his  fist  at  Mr.  Boffin, 
and  pegging  his  motto  into  the  floor  with  his 
wooden  leg,  in  a  threatening  and  alarming  man- 
ner. 

At  length  Mr.  Boffin  entreated  to  be  allowed 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  grace,  and  a  cooling  walk 
of  that  duration  in  the  yard.  With  some  diffi- 
culty Mr.  Wegg  granted  this  great  favor,  but 
only  on  condition  that  he  accompanied  Mr. 
Boffin  in  his  walk,  as  not  knowing  what  he 
might  fraudulently  unearth  if  he  were  left  to 
himself.  A  more  absurd  sight  than  Mr.  Boffin 
in  his  mental  irritation  trotting  very  nimbly,  and 
Mr.  Wegg  hopping  after  him  with  great  exertion, 
eager  to  watch  the  slightest  turn  of  an  eyelash, 
lest  it  should  indicate  a  spot  rich  with  some  se- 
cret, assuredly  had  never  been  seen  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  Mounds.  Mr.  Wegg  was  much  dis- 
tressed when  the  quarter  of  an  hour  expired, 
and  came  hopping  in,  a  very  bad  second. 

"I  can't  help  myself!"  cried  Mr.  Boffin, 
flouncing  on  the  settle  in  a  forlorn  manner, 
with  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  as  if  his 
pockets  had  sunk.  "What's  the  good  of  my 
pretending  to  stand  out,  when  I  can't  help  my- 
self? I  must  give  in  to  the  terms.  But  I 
should  like  to  see  the  document." 

Wegg,  who  was  all  for  clenching  the  nail  he 
had  so  strongly  driven  home,  announced  that 
Boffin  should  see  it  without  an  hour's  delay. 
Taking  him  into  custody  for  that  purpose,  or 
overshadowing  him  as  if  he  really  were  his  Evil 


t  icnius  in  visible  form,  Mr.  Wops  clapped  Mr. 
Boffin*!  bat  upon  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
walked  him  out  by  the  arm,  asserting  a  pro- 
prietorship over  his  soul  and  body  that  was  at 
once  mure  prim  and  more  ridiculous  than  any 
thinp  in  Mr.  Venus's  rare  collection.  That 
lipht-haired  gentleman  followed  clo^e  upon  their 
heels,  at  least  backing  up  Mr.  Boffin  in  a  literal 
sense,  if  he  had  not  had  recent  opportunities  of 
doing  so  spiritually;  while  Mr.  Boffin,  trotting 
on  as  hard  as  he  could  trot,  involved  Silas  W.  gg 
in  frequent  collisions  with  the  public,  much  as  a 
preoccupied  blind  man's  dog  may  be  seen  to 
involve  his  master. 

Thus  they  reached  Mr.  Venus's  establishment, 
somewhat  heated  by  the  nature  of  their  pfOgre&l 
thither.  Mr.  Wegp,  especially,  was  in  a  flam- 
ing glow,  and  stood  in  the  little  shop,  panting 
and  mopping  his  head  wuh  his  pocket-handker- 
chief, speechless  for  several  minutes. 


M.  anwhile  Mr.  Venus,  who  had  left  the  du- 
eling fr«>;:s  to  tight  it  out  in  his  absence  by 
candle-lipht  for  tli£  public  delectation,  put  the 
abutters  up.  When  all  was  sunt:,  and  the  shop- 
door  fastened,  he  said  to  the  perspiring  Silas : 
"I  suppov.  Mr.  Wcpg,  we  may  now  produce 
the  paper  ?" 

"Hold  on  a  minute,  Sir,"  replied  that  dis- 
creet character;  "hold  on  a  minute.  Will  you 
!  obligingly  shove  that  box — which  you  mentioned 
I  on  a  former  occasion  as  containing  miscellanies 
I  — toward  me  in  the  midst  of  the  shop  here?" 

Mr.  Venus  did  as  he  was  asked. 

'•Very  good,"  said  Silas,  looking  about: 
"re — ry  pood.  Will  you  hand  me  that  chair, 
Sir,  to  put  a-top  of  it?" 

Venus  handed  him  the  chair. 

"Now,  Boffin,"  said  Wepp,  "mount  up  here 
and  take  your  seat,  will  you  ?" 

Mr.  Boffin,  as  if  he  were  about  to  have  his 
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portrait  painted,  or  to  be  electrified,  or  to  be 
made  a  Freemason,  or  to  be  placed  at  any  other 
solitary  disadvantage,  ascended  the  rostrum  pre- 
pared for  him. 

"Now,  Mr.  Venus,"  said  Silas,  taking  off  his 
coat,  "when  I  catches  our  friend  here  round  the 
arms  and  body,  and  pins  him  tight  to  the  back 
of  the  chair,  you  may  show  him  what  he  wants 
to  see.  If  you'll  open  it  and  hold  it  well  up  in 
one  hand,  Sir,  and  a  candle  in  the  other,  he  can 
read  it  charming." 

Mr.  Boffin  seemed  rather  inclined  to  object  to 
these  precautionary  arrangements,  but,  being  im- 
mediately embraced  by  Wcgg,  resigned  himself. 
Venus  then  produced  the  document,  and  Mr. 
Boffin  slowly  spelt  it  out  aloud  :  so  very  slowly 
that  Wegg,  who  was  holding  him  in  the  chair 
with  the  grip  of  a  wrestler,  became  again  exceed- 
ingly the  worse  for  his  exertions.  "  Say  when 
you've  put  it  safe  back,  Mr.  Venus,"  he  uttered 
with  difficulty,  "for  the  strain  of  this  is  terri- 
menjious.'' 

At  length  the  document  was  restored  to  its 
place  ;  and  Wegg,  whose  uncomfortable  attitude 
had  been  that  of  a  very  persevering  man  unsuc- 
cessfully attempting  to  stand  upon  his  head,  took 
a  seat  to  recover  himself.  Mr.  Boffin,  for  his 
part,  made  no  attempt  to  come  down,  but  re- 
mained aloft  disconsolate. 

"  Well,  Boffin,"  said  Wegg,  as  soon  as  he  was 
in  a  condition  to  speak.    "Now,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  Wegg," said  Mr.  Boffin,  meekly.  "  Now, 
I  know." 

"You  have  no  doubts  about  it,  Boffin." 

"No,  Wegg.  No,  Wegg.  None,"  was  the 
slow  and  sad  reply. 

"Then,  take  care,  you,"  said  Wegg,  "that 
you  stick  to  your  conditions.  Mr.  Venus,  if  on 
this  auspicious  occasion  you  should  happen  to 
have  a  drop  of  any  thing  not  quite  so  mild  as 
tea  in  the  'ouse,  I  think  I'd  take  the  friendly 
liberty  of  asking  you  for  a  specimen  of  it." 

Mr.  Venus,  reminded  of  the  duties  of  hospital- 
ity, produced  some  rum.  In  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry, "Will  you  mix  it,  Mr.  Wegg ?"  that  gen- 
tleman pleasantly  rejoined,  "I  think  not,  Sir. 
On  so  auspicious  an  occasion  I  prefer  to  take  it 
in  the  form  of  a  Gum-Tickler." 

Mr.  Boffin,  declining  rum,  being  still  elevated 
on  his  pedestal,  was  in  a  convenient  position  to 
be  addressed.  Wegg  having  eyed  him  with  an 
impudent  air  at  leisure,  addressed  him,  there- 
fore, while  refreshing  himself  with  his  dram. 

"Bof— fin !" 

"Yes,  Wegg,"  he  answered,  coming  out  of  a 
fit  of  abstraction,  with  a  sigh. 

"I  haven't  mentioned  one  thing,  because  it's 
a  detail  that  comes  of  course.  You  must  be  fol- 
lowed up,  you  know.  You  must  be  kept  under 
inspection." 

"I  don't  quite  understand,"  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

"Don't  you?"  sneered  Wegg.  "Where's 
your  wits,  Boffin  ?  Till  the  Mounds  is  down 
and  this  business  completed,  you're  accountable 
for  all  the  property,  recollect.  Consider  your- 
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self  accountable  to  me.  Mr.  Venus  here  being 
too  milk  and  watery  with  you,  I  am  the  boy  for 
you." 

"I've  been  a-thinking,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  in  a 
tone  of  despondency,  ' '  that  I  must  keep  the 
knowledge  from  my  old  lady." 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  diwision,  d'ye  mean  ?" 
inquired  Wegg,  helping  himself  to  a  third  Gum- 
Tickler — for  he  had  already  taken  a  second. 

"  Yes.  If  she  was  to  die  first  of  us  two  she 
might  then  think  all  her  life,  poor  thing,  that  I 
had  got  the  rest  of  the  fortune  still,  and  was  sav- 
ing it." 

"  I  suspect,  Boffin,"  returned  Wegg,  shaking 
his  head  sagaciously,  and  bestowing  a  wooden 
wink  upon  him,  "that  you've  found  out  some 
account  of  some  old  chap,  supposed  to  be  a 
Miser,  who  got  himself  the  credit  of  having 
much  more  money  than  he  had.  However,  I 
don't  mind." 

"Don't  you  see,  Wegg?"  Mr.  Boffin  feelingly 
represented  to  him:  "don't  yon  sec  ?  My  old 
lady  has  got  so  used  to  the  property.  It  would 
be  such  a  hard  surprise." 

"I  don't  see  it  at  all,''  blustered  Wegg. 
"You'll  have  as  much  as  I  shall.  And  who  are 
you  ?" 

"But  then,  again,"  Mr.  Boffin  gently  repre- 
sented ;  "  my  old  lady  has  very  upright  princi- 
ples." 

"Who's  your  old  lady,"  returned  Wegg,  "to 
set  herself  up  for  having  uprighter  principles 
than  mine  ?" 

Mr.  Boffin  seemed  a  little  less  patient  at  this 
point  than  at  any  other  of  the  negotiations.  But 
he  commanded  himself,  and  said  tamely  enough: 
"I  think  it  must  be  kept  from  my  old  ladv, 
Wegg." 

"Well,"  said  Wegg,  contemptuously,  though, 
perhaps,  perceiving  some  hint  of  danger  other- 
wise, "keep  it  from  your  old  lady.  /  ain't  go- 
ing to  tell  her.  I  can  have  you  under  close  in- 
spection without  that.  I'm  as  good  a  man  as 
you,  and  better.  Ask  me  to  dinner.  Give  me 
the  run  of  your  'ouse.  I  was  good  enough  for 
you  and  your  old  lady  once,  when  I  helped  you 
out  with  your  weal  and  hammers.  Was  there 
no  Miss  Elizabeth,  Master  George,  Aunt  Jane, 
and  Uncle  Parker,  before  you  two  ?" 

"Gently,  Mr.  Wegg,  gently,"  Venus  urged. 

"Milk  and  water-erily,  you  mean,  Sir,"  he 
returned,  with  some  little  thickness  of  speech,  in 
consequence  of  the  Gum-Ticklers  having  tickled 
it.  "  I've  got  him  under  inspection,  and  I'll 
inspect  him. 

"  'Along  the  line  the  signal  ran 

England  expects  as  this  present  man 
Will  keep  Boffin  to  his  duty.' 

— Boffin,  I'll  see  you  home." 

Mr.  Boffin  descended  with  an  air  of  resigna- 
tion, and  gave  himself  up,  after  taking  friendly 
leave  of  Mr.  Venus.  Once  more  Inspector  and 
Inspected  went  through  the  streets  together,  and 
so  arrived  at  Mr.  Boffin's  door. 

But  even  there,  when  Mr.  Boffin  had  given 
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his  keeper  good-night,  and  had  let  himself  in 
with  his  key,  and  had  softly  closed  the  door, 
even  there  and  then,  the  all-powerful  Silas  must 
needs  claim  another  assertion  of  his  newly-as- 
serted power. 

"Bof—  fin!'*  he  called  through  the  keyhole. 

M  Yes,  Wegg,"  was  the  reply  through  the  same 
channel. 

"  Come  out.  Show  yourself  again.  Let's 
have  another  look  at  you!" 

Mr.  Boftin — ah,  how  fallen  from  the  high 
estate  of  his  honest  simplicity! — opened  the 
door  and  obeyed. 

"Go  in.  You  may  get  to  bed  now,*'  said 
Wegg,  with  a  grin. 

The  door  was  hardly  closed  when  he  again 
called  through  the  keyhole: 

"Bof— fin:  •• 

"Yes,  Wegg." 

This  time  Silas  made  no  reply,  but  labored 
with  a  will  at  turning  an  imaginary  grindstone 
outside  the  keyhole,  \\hil<-  Mr.  Uoflin  stooped  at 
it  within;  he  then  laughed  silently,  and  stumjid 
home. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A     III  XAWAY     M  II. 

Cm  inuir  Pa  arose  with  a*  little  n«»iso  as  pos- 
sible from  U'sidc  maje§tic  Ma,  one  morning  early, 
having  a  holiday  Ik  fore  him.  Pa  and  the  lovely 
woman  had  a  ruther  partieular  apjointmcnt  to 
keep. 

Yet  Ta  and  the  lovely  woman  were  not  going 
out  together.  Bella  wns  up  U  f..re  f«»ur,  but  had 
no  lionnet  on.     She  was  waiting  at  the  foot  of 

the  stair  w  ;ls  sitting  on  the  1-tt.  m  "tair.  in 

fact — to  receive  I'a  when  he  came  down,  but  her 
only  object  seemed  to  be  to  get  Pa  well  out  of 
the  house. 

"Your  breakfast  b  ready,  Sir,"  whimpered 
Bella,  after  greeting  him  with  a  hug,  "and  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  eat  it  up  ami  drink  it  up,  1 
and  escape.    How  do  you  feel.  Pa?" 

"To  the  l-e-t  «  ;  mv  judgment,  like  a  house- 
breaker new  to  the  business,  my  dear,  who  can't 
make  himx-lf  quite  comfortable  till  he  is  off  the 
premises." 

Bella  tucked  her  arm  in  his  with  a  merry, 
nois<  less  laugh,  and  they  went  CM  VI  10  IM 
kitchen  on  tip-toe;  she  stopping  on  every  sep- 
arate stair  to  put  the  tip  of  her  forefinger  on  h-  r 
rosy  lips,  and  then  lay  it  on  his  lips,  according 
to  her  favorite  petting  way  of  kissing  Pa. 

"  How  do  yaw  feel,  my" love?"  asked  R  W., 
as  she  gave  him  his  breakfast. 

"I  feel  as  if  the  Fortune-teller  was  coming 
true,  dear  Pa,  and  the  fair  little  man  was  turn- 
ing out  as  was  predicted." 

"Ho!  Only  the  fair  little  man?*'  said  her 
father. 

Bella  put  another  of  those  finger-seals  upon 
his  lips,  and  then  said,  kneeling  down  by  him  as 
he  sat  at  table  :  "Now.  look  here,  Sir.    If  you  | 


keep  well  up  to  the  mark  this  day,  what  do  you 
think  you  deserve?  What  did  I  promise  you 
should  have,  if  you  were  good,  upon  a  ceitain 

occasion  ?" 

"I'pt  n  my  word  1  don't  remember.  Precious. 
Yex,  I  do,  though.  Wasn't  it  one  of  those 
beau— tiful  tresses?"  with  his  caressing  hand 
upon  her  hair. 

"Wasn't  it,  too!"  returned  Bella, pretending 
t  •  pout.  "I'jKin  my  word  !  Do  you  know,  Sir, 
that  the  Fortune-teller  would  give  live  thousand 
guineas  (if  it  was  quite  convenient  to  him,  which 
it  i-n't)  for  the  lovely  piece  I  have  cut  off  for 
you?  You  ran  form  no  idea,  Sir,  of  the  number 
of  times  he  ki>»ed  quite  a  scrubby  little  piece — 
in  comparison — that  I  cut  off  for  him.  And 
he  wears  it,  too,  round  his  neck,  I  can  tell  you! 
N<  ar  la  art  '.  "  <.\  i  P..  11a,  n<  aiding.  "  Ah  ! 
very  near  his  heart!  However,  you  haveb  ••<  n  a 
:..!!•  >\  .  and  \  •  u  are  tin  Lest  i  f  all  the 
dearest  boys  that  ever  were  this  morning,  nnd 
here's  the  chain  I  have  made  of  it.  Pa,  and  you 
must  let  me  put  it  round  votir  neck  with  mv  own 
loxing  hands." 

A-  Pa  I-  nt  his  head  she  cried  over  him  a  lit- 
tle, and  then  said  (after  having  Hopped  to  dry 
her  eves  on  his  white  wai^t.-o.n,  the  discovery 
of  which  incot  ugruous  circumstance  made  her 
laugh) :  "  Now,  darling  Pa,  give  me  your  hands 
that  I  may  fold  them  together,  and  do  you  say 
after  me  — M\  little  IMIa." 

•  My  linb  'Bella,"  related  Pa. 
"  I  am  \.  :  J  |  nd  of  you." 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  my  darlii  /."  -ai  l  Pa. 

"You  mustn't  »ay  any  thing  not  dietati  1  t  i 
you,  Sir.  You  daren't  do  it  in  \our  responses 
at  Church,  and  vou  mustn't  do  it  in  vour  re- 
sponses out  of  Church." 

"I  withdraw  the  darling,"  said  Pa. 

"That*  a  pious  boy!  Now  again: — You 
were  always — " 

•  You  wi  re  always,"  repeated  Pa, 
"  A  vexatious — ** 

"No  you  weren't, "  said  Pa. 

"A  vexatious  (do  you  hear,  Sir?),  a  vexa- 
tious, capricious,  thankless,  troublesome  Ani- 
mal; but  I  hojKj  you'll  do  better  in  the  time  to 
come,  and  I  bless  you  and  forgive  you  !''  line 
she  quite  forgot  that  it  was  Pu's  turn  to  make 
the  responses,  and  clung  to  his  neck.  "Dear 
Pa,  if  you  knew  how  much  I  think  this  morning 
of  what  you  told  me  once,  about  th<  firM  time 
of  our  seeing  old  Mr.  Harmon,  when  I  stamped 
and  screamed  and  beat  you  with  my  detestable 
little  bonnet!  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  stamping 
and  screaming  and  beating  you  with  mv  hateful 
little  bonnet  ever  since  I  was  born,  darling  !" 

"Nonsense,  my  love.    And  as  to  your  bon- 
nets, they  have  always  been  nice  bonnets,  for 
they  have  always  become  you — or  you  have 
come  them  ;  perhaps  it  was  that — at  every  age.'' 

M  Did  I  hurt  you  much,  poor  little  Pa?"  asked 
Bella,  laughing  (notwithstanding  her  repent- 
ance), with  fantastic  pleasure  in  the  picture, 
*'  when  I  beat  vou  with  mv  bonnet?" 
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"No,  my  child.  Wouldn't  have  hurt  a  fly !"  I 
"Ay,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shouldn't  have  beat 
you  at  all  unless  I  had  meant  to  hurt  you,"  said 
Bella.    "Did  I  pinch  your  legs,  Pa?" 

"  Not  much,  my  dear ;  but  I  think  it's  almost 
time  I—" 

"Oh,  yes!"  cried  Bella.  "If  I  go  on  chat- 
tering, you'll  be  taken  alive.    Fly,  Pa,  fly!" 

So  they  went  softly  up  the  kitchen  stairs  on 
tip-toe,  and  Bella  with  her  light  hand  softly  re- 
moved the  fastenings  of  the  house-door,  and  Pa, 
having  received  a  parting  hug,  made  off.  When 
lie  had  gone  a  little  way  he  looked  back.  Upon 
which  Bella  set  another  of  those  finger-seals 
upon  the  air,  and  thrust  out  her  little  foot  ex- 
pressive of  the  mark.  Pa,  in  appropriate  action, 
expressed  fidelity  to  the  mark,  and  made  off  as 
fast  as  he  could  go.  , 

Bella  walked  thoughtfully  in  the  garden  for 
an  hour  and  more,  and  then,  returning  to  the 
bedroom  where  Lavvy  the  Irrepressible  still 
slumbered,  put  on  a  little  bonnet  of  quiet,  but 
on  the  whole  of  sly  appearance,  which  she  had 
yesterday  made.  "I  am  going  for  a  walk, 
Lavvy,"  she  said,  as  she  stooped  down  and 
kissed  her.  The  Irrepressible,  with  a  bounce  in 
the  bed,  and  a  remark  that  it  wasn't  time  to  get 
up  yet,  relapsed  into  unconsciousness,  if  she  had 
come  out  of  it. 

Behold  Bella  tripping  along  the  streets,  the 
dearest  girl  afoot  under  the.  summer  sun  !  Be- 
hold Pa  waiting  for  Bella  behind  a  pump,  at 
least  three  miles  from  the  parental  roof-tree. 
Behold  Bella  and  Pa  aboard  an  early  steamboat 
bound  for  Greenwich. 

Were  they  expected  at  Greenwich?  Proba- 
bly. At  least,  Mr.  John  Rokcsmith  was  on  the 
pier  looking  out,  about  a  couple  of  hours  before 
the  coaly  (but  to  him  gold-dusty;  little  steam- 
boat got  her  steam  up  in  London.  Probably. 
At  least,  Mr.  John  Rokcsmith  seemed  perfectly 
satisfied  when  he  descried  them  on  board.  Prob- 
ably. At  least,  Bella  no  sooner  stepped  ashore 
than  she  took  Mr.  John  Rokesmith's  arm,  with- 
out evincing  surprise,  and  the  two  walked  away 
together  with  an  ethereal  air  of  happiness  which, 
as  it  were,  wafted  up  from  the  earth  and  drew 
after  them  a  gruff  and  glum  old  pensioner  to  see 
it  out.  Two  wooden  legs  had  this  gruff  and 
glum  old  pensioner,  and,  a  minute  before  Bella 
stepped  out  of  the  boat,  and  drew  that  confiding 
little  arm  of  hers  through  Rokesmith's,  he  had 
had  no  object  in  life  but  tobacco,  and  not  enough 
of  that.  Stranded  was  Gruff  and  Glum  in  a 
harbor  of  everlasting  mud,  when  all  in  an  instant 
Bella  floated  him,  and  away  he  went. 

Say,  cherubic  parent  taking  the  lead,  in  what 
direction  do  we  steer  first?  With  some  such  in- 
quiry in  his  thoughts,  Gruff  and  Glum,  stricken 
by  so  sudden  an  interest  that  he  perked  his  neck 
and  looked  over  the  intervening  people,  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  stand  on  tip-toe  with  his  two 
wooden  legs,  took  an  observation  of  R.  W. 
There  was  no  "first"  in  the  case,  Gruff  and 
Glum  made  out ;  the  cherubic  parent  was  bear- 


I  ing  down  and  crowding  on  direct  for  Greenwich 
church,  to  see  his  relations. 

For  Gruff  and  Glum,  though  most  events 
acted  on  him  simply  as  tobacco-stoppers,  press% 
ing  down  and  condensing  the  quids  within  him, 
might  be  imagined  to  trace  a  family  resemblance 
between  the  cherubs  in  the  church  architecture 
and  the  cherub  in  the  white  waistcoat.  Some 
remembrance  of  old  Valentines,  wherein  a  cher- 
ub, less  appropriately  attired  for  a  proverbially 
uncertain  climate,  had  been  seen  conducting 
lovers  to  the  altar,  might  have  been  fancied  to 
inflame  the  ardor  of  his  timber  toes.  Be  it  as  it 
might,  he  gave  his  moorings  the  slip,  and  fol- 
lowed in  chase. 

The  cherub  went  before,  all  beaming  smiles  ; 
Bella  and  John  Rokcsmith  followed  ;  Gruff  and 
Glum  stuck  to  them  like  wax.  For  years  the 
wings  of  his  mind  had  gone  to  look  after  the 
legs  of  his  body ;  but  Bella  had  brought  them 
back  for  him  per  steamer,  and  they  were  spread 
again. 

He  was  a  slow  sailer  on  a  wind  of  happiness, 
but  he  took  a  cross-cut  for  the  rendezvous,  and 
pegged  away  as  if  he  were  scoring  furiously  at 
cribbagc.  When  the  shadow  of  the  church- 
porch  swallowed  them  up,  victorious  Gruff  and 
Glum  likewise  presented  himself  to  be  swallowed 
up.  And  by  this  time  the  cherubic  parent  was 
so  fearful  of  surprise  that,  but  for  the  two  wooden 
legs  on  which  Gruff  and  Glum  was  reassuringly 
mounted,  his  conscience  might  have  introduced, 
in  the  person  of  that  pensioner,  his  own  stately 
lady  disguised,  arrived  at  Greenwich  in  a  car 
and  griffins,  like  the  spiteful  Fairy  at  the  chris- 
tenings of  the  Princesses,  to  do  something  dread- 
ful to  the  marriage  service.  And  truly  he  had 
a  momentary  reason  to  be  pale  of  face,  and  to 
whisper  to  Bella,  "You  don't  think  that  can  be 
your  Ma;  do  you,  my  dear?"  on  account  of  a 
mysterious  rustling  and  a  stealthy  movement 
somewhere  in  the  remote  neighborhood  of  the 
organ,  though  it  was  gone  directly,  and  was 
heard  no  more.  Albeit  it  was  heard  of  after- 
ward, as  will  afterward  be  read  in  this  veracious 
register  of  marriage. 

Who  taketh  ?  I,  John,  and  so  do  I,  Bella. 
Who  giveth?  I,  R.  W.  Forasmuch,  Gruff  and 
Glum,  as  John  and  Bella  have  consented  to- 
gether in  holy  wedlock,  you  may  (in  short)  con- 
sider it  done,  and  withdraw  your  two  wooden 
legs  from  this  temple.  To  the  foregoing  pur- 
port, the  Minister  speaking,  as  directed  by  the 
Rubric,  to  the  People,  selectly  represented  in 
the  present  instance  by  G.  and  G.  above  men- 
tioned. 

And  now,  the  church-porch  having  swallowed 
up  Bella  Wilfer  for  ever  and  ever,  had  it  not  in 
its  power  to  relinquish  that  young  woman,  but 
slid  into  the  happy  sunlight,  Mrs.  John  Roke- 
smith  instead.  And  long  on  the  bright  steps 
stood  Gruff  and  Glum,  looking  after  the  pretty 
bride,  with  a  narcotic  consciousness  of  having 
dreamed  a  dream. 

After  which,  Bella  took  out  from  her  pocket  a 
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little  letter,  find  re  id  it  aloud  to  Pa  and  John: 
this  being  a  true  copy  of  the  same  : 

"Deaeest  Ma, — I  hope  you  won't  be  anpry,  but  I  am 
mo.*t  happily  married  to  Mr.  J  \\n  I(oke.«iuith,  who  loves 
me  bett  r  than  I  can  ever  deserve,  except  by  loving  him 
with  all  my  heurt.  I  thought  it  best  not  to  mention  it  be- 
forehand, in  ca-e  it  ehouM  cause  any  little  difference  :it 
home.  1 'lease  tell  darling  Pa.  With  love  to  Lavvy, 
kk  Ever  dearest  Ma, 

"  Your  affectionate  daughter, 
M  Bella 
"(P.S.— IlukcfmUli)." 

Then  John  Rokcsmith  put  the  queen's  coun- 
tenance on  the  letter — when  had  1  Ier  ( Iracious 
Majc*ty  h>ok<  d  so  b-nign  as  «n  that  hies*  ,1 
morning! — and  then  R- 11a  popped  it  into  the 
]  •-•-'  !':':  ■<•.  ami  said.  m<  rrily,  "  N  \v,  dean  st  Pa, 
you  arc  safe,  and  will  never  l>c  taken  alive!" 

Pa  was,  at  first,  in  the  stirred  depths  of  his 
conscience,  so  far  from  sure  of  being  safe  v.  t, 
that  he  made  out  majestic  matrons  linking  in 
ambush  among  the  harmless  trees  of  Green- 
wich Pnrk,  and  scciih  d  to  sec  a  stately  counte- 
nance tied  up  in  a  well-known  pocket-handker- 
chief glooming  down  at  him  from  a  window  «  f 
the  Observatory,  where  the  Familiars  of  the  As- 
tronomer Royal  nightly  outwatch  the  winkii  g 
stars.  But  the  minutes  passing  on  and  no  Mr*. 
WiltW  in  the  ih-*h  a;  ]  ■  .u  iug,  he  bocame  more 
confident,  and  so  repaired  with  good  heart  and 
ap]  elite  to  Mr.  and  Mr*.  John  R<  k«  smith's  cot- 
tage on  Blackhcnth,  where  I  i«  akfa-t  w  i 

A  modest  little  cottage  but  a  bright  and  a 
fresh,  and  on  the  snowy  table-cloth  the  prettiest 
of  little  breakfasts.  In  w  aiting,  too,  like  an  nt 
tendant  summer  breeze,  a  fluttering  young  dam- 
I  1.  all  J  ink  tad  ribl>ons,  blushing  n  il  •  had 
'  n  married  instead  of  Bella,  ami  yet  assert- 
ing the  triumph  of  her  sex  over  both  .John  and 
Pa  in  an  exulting  ami  exalted  flurry:  an  who 
should  say.  "This  i*  what  you  mu*l  all  come 
io,  gentlemen,  when  we  choose  to  bring  you  to 
book."  Thin  same  young  damsel  was  Bella's 
>n  ing-maid,  nnd  unto  her  did  deliver  a  bunch 
of  keys,  commanding  treasures  in  the  way  of 
dry-saltery,  groceries,  jams  nnd  pickle*,  the  in- 
vestigation of  which  made  pastime  after  break- 
fast, when  Bella  declared  that  "Pa  must  taste 
i  wry  thing.  John  dear,  or  it  w  ill  never  be 
lucky."  and  when  Pa  had  all  s..ris  of  things 
poked  into  his  mouth,  nnd  didn't  quite  know 
what  to  do  with  them  when  they  were  put  there. 

Then  they,  all  three.  <  ut  for  a  charming  ride, 
and  for  a  charming  stroll  among  heath  in  bloom, 
and  there  behold  the  identical  (iruff  and  Glum 
with  his  wooden  legs  horizontally  di*j>oscd  D9- 
fore  him,  apparently  sitting  meditating  on  t  he 
\ui**itudes  of  life!  To  whom  said  Bella,  in 
her  Light-hearted  surprise  :  4'0h  !  How  do  yon 
do  again  ?  What  a  dear  old  pensioner  you  arc  !" 
To  w  Inch  Gruff  nnd  Glum  responded  that  he  see 
her  married  this  morning,  my  Beauty,  and  that 
if  it  warn't  a  liberty  he  wished  her  ji  and  the 
fairest  of  fair  wind  and  weather;  further,  in  a 
general  way  requesting  to  know  what  cheer? 
and  scrambling  up  on  his  two  wooden  legs  to 


salute,  hat  in  hand,  ship-shape,  with  the  gal- 
lantry of  a  man-of-warsman  nnd  a  heart  of  oak. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  in  the  midst  of  the 
golden  bloom,  to  see  this  salt  old  Gruff  nnd 
Glum  waving  his  shovel  hat  at  Bella,  while  his 
thin  white  hair  flowed  free,  as  if  she  had  once 
more  launched  him  into  blue  water  again.  "  You 
are  a  charming  old  pensioner."  said  Bella,  "and 
I  am  so  happy  that  I  w  ish  I  could  make  you 
happy  too."  Answered  Gruff  and  Glum,  "Give 
me  leave  to  kiss  your  hand,  my  Lovely,  and  it's 
done!"  So  it  was  done  to  the  general  content- 
ment; and  if  Gruff  and  Glum  didn't  in  tho 

■  -  <  :  t!  «  afternoon  splice  the  main  brace,  it 
was  not  for  want  of  the  means  of  intlii  ting  that 
outrage  on  the  feelings  of  the  Infant  Bands  of 
Hope. 

But  the  marriage  dinner  was  the  crowning 
success,  for  what  had  bride  and  bridegroom 
plotted  to  do  but  to  have  ami  to  hold  that  din- 
ner in  the  very  room  of  the  very  hotel  where  Pa 
nnd  the  lovely  woman  had  once  dined  together! 
Bella  sat  l>  t\\.  en  Pa  nnd  John,  and  divided  her 
attentions  pretty  equally,  but  felt  it  necessary  i  in 
the  waiter'*  aliscncc  before  dinner)  to  remind  Pa 
.that  she  wan  Am  1  ,v(  ly  wi  man  no  longer. 

"I  am  well  aware  of  it,  my  dear,'*  returned 
the  cherub,  "  and  I  resign  yon  willingly." 

"Willingly,  Sir?  You  ought  to  be  broken- 
hearted." 

'  So  I  should  l*\  my  dear,  if  I  thought  that 
I  was  going  to  lose  you." 

"  But  jrou  know  you  are  not  ;  don't  you,  poor 
dear  Pa?    You  know  that  you  have  only  made 

■  new  relntion  who  will  be  as  fond  of  you  and 
as  thankful  to  you — for  my  sake  and  your  own 
sake  Intth — as  I  am;  don't  you,  dear  little  Pa? 

I  Look  here.  Pa!"  Bella  put  her  linger  on  In  r 
own  lip.  and  then  on  Pa's,  and  then  on  her  own 
lip  again,  and  then  on  her  husband's.  "Now, 
we  are  a  partnership  of  three,  dear  Pa." 

The  ap|«earance  of  dinner  here  cut  Bella  short 
in  one  of  her  disappearances ;  the  more  <  fleetu- 
ally,  I*  came  r  •  •-  i  ;.'  <  u  ml!'  r  «!.••  auspices 
of  a  solemn  gcntl.  man  in  black  «  lothes  and  a 

[  white  cravat,  who  looked  much  more  like  a 
clergyman  than  tht  clergyman,  and  seemed  to 
have  mounted  a  great  deal  higher  in  the  church  : 

j  not  to  say.  scaled  the  steejie.  This  dignitary, 
conferring  in  secrecy  with  John  Rokcsmith  on 
the  subject  of  punch  and  w  ines,  I*  nt  his  head 
ns  though  stooping  to  the  Papistical  practice  of 
receiving  aurieular  confession.  Likewise,  on 
John's  offering  a  suggestion  w  hich  didn't  meet 
hi*  views,  hi*  face  became  overcast  and  reproach - 

i  ful,  as  enjoining  penance. 

What  a  dinner!  Specimens  of  all  the  fishes 
that  swim  in  the  sea  surely  had  swum  their  way 
to  it,  and  if  samples  of  the  fi*hcs  of  divers  col- 
or* that  made  a  speech  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
(quite  a  ministerial  explanation  in  respect  of 
cloudiness),  and  then  jumped  out  of  the  frying- 

1  pan,  were  not  to  be  recognized,  it  was  only  be- 

I  cause  they  had  all  become  of  one  hue  by  being 

'cooked  in  batter  among  the  white-bait.  And 
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t  he  dishes  being  seasoned  with  Bliss — an  article 
which  they  arc  sometimes  out  of,  at  Greenwich 
— were  of  perfect  flavor,  and  the  golden  drinks 
had  been  bottled  in  the  golden  age  and  hoard- 
ing up  their  sparkles  ever  since. 

The  best  of  it  was,  that  Bella  and  John  and 
the  cherub  had  made  a  covenant  that  they  would 
not  reveal  to  mortal  eyes  any  appearance  what- 
ever of  being  a  wedding-party.  Now,  the  su- 
pervising dignitary,  the  Archbishop  of  Green- 
wich, knew  this  as  well  as  if  he  had  performed 
the  nuptial  ceremony.  And  the  loftiness  with 
which  his  Grace  entered  into  their  confidence 
without  being  invited,  and  insisted  on  a  show 
of  keeping  the  waiters  out  of  it,  was  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  entertainment. 

There  was  an  innocent  young  waiter  of  a  slen- 
der form  and  with  weakish  legs,  as  yet  unversed 
in  the  wiles  of  waitcrhood,  and  but  too  evidently 
of  a  romantic  temperament,  and  deeply  (it  were 
not  too  much  to  add  hopelessly)  in  love  with  some 
young  female  not  aware  of  his  merit.  This  guile- 
less youth,  descrying  the  position  of  affairs,  which 
even  his  innocence  could  not  mistake,  limited  his 
waiting  to  languishing  admiringly  against  the 
side-board  when  Bella  didn't  want  any  thing, 
and  swooping  at  her  when  she  did.  Him,  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  perpetually  obstructed, 
cutting  him  out  with  his  elbow  in  the  moment 
of  success,  dispatching  him  in  degrading  quest 
of  melted  butter,  and,  when  by  any  chance  he 
got  hold  of  any  dish  worth  having,  bereaving 
him  of  it,  and  ordering  him  to  stand  back. 

"Pray  excuse  him,  madam,"  said  the  Arch- 
bishop, in  a  low  stately  voice;  "he  is  a  very 
young  man  on  liking,  and  we  don  I  like  him." 

This  induced  John  Kokcsmith  to  observe — by 
way  of  making  the  thing  more  natural — "  Bella, 
my  love,  this  is  so  much  more  successful  than 
any  of  our  past  anniversaries,  that  I  think  we 
must  keep  our  future  anniversaries  here." 

Whereunto  Bella  replied,  with  probably  the 
least  successful  attempt  at  looking  matronly  that 
ever  was  seen:  "Indeed,  I  think  so,  John, 
dear." 

Here  the  Archbishop  of  Greenwich  coughed  a 
stately  cough  to  attract  the  attention  of  three  of 
his  ministers  present,  and  staring  at  them,  seem- 
ed to  say:  "I  call  upon  you  by  your  fealty  to 
believe  this!" 

With  his  own  hands  he  afterward  put  on  the 
dessert,  as  remarking  to  the  three  guests,  "The 
period  has  now  arrived  at  which  we  can  dispense 
with  the  assistance  of  those  fellows  who  are  not 
in  our  confidence,"  and  would  have  retired  with 
complete  dignity  but  for  a  daring  action  issuing 
from  the  misguided  brain  of  the  young  man  on 
liking.  He  finding,  by  ill-fortune,  a  piece  of 
orange  flower  somewhere  in  the  lobbies,  now  ap- 
proached undetected  with  the  same  in  a  finger- 
glass,  and  placed  it  on  Bella's  right  hand  The 
Archbishop  instantly  ejected  and  excommunica- 
ted him  ;  but  the  thing  was  done. 

"I  trust,  madam,"  said  his  Grace,  returning 
alone,  "that  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  over- 


look it,  in  consideration  of  its  being  the  act  of  a 
very  young  man  who  is  merely  here  on  liking, 
and  who  will  never  answer." 

With  that,  he  solemnly  bowed  and  retired,  and 
they  all  burst  into  laughter,  long  and  merry. 
"Disguise  is  of  no  use,"  said  Bella;  "they  all 
find  me  out ;  I  think  it  must  be,  Pa  and  John 
dear,  because  I  look  so  happy  !" 

Her  husband  feeling  it  necessary  at  this  point 
to  demand  one  of  those  mysterious  disappear- 
ances on  Bella's  part,  she  dutifully  obeyed  ;  say- 
ing in  a  softened  voice  from  her  place  of  con- 
cealment : 

"You  remember  how  we  talked  about  the 
ships  that  day,  Pa  ?■' 
"Yes,  my  dear." 

"Isn't  it  strange,  now,  to  think  that  there  was 
no  John  in  all  the  ships,  Pa?" 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear." 

"Oh,  Pa!    Not  at  all?" 

"No,  my  dear.  How  can  we  tell  what  com- 
ing people  are  aboard  the  ships  that  may  be  sail- 
ing to  us  now  from  the  unknown  seas!" 

Bella  remaining  invisible  and  silent,  her  fa- 
ther remained  at  his  dessert  and  wine,  until  he 
remembered  it  was  time  for  him  to  get  home  to 
Holloway.  "Though  I  positively  can  not  tear 
myself  away,"  he  cherubically  added,  " — it 
would  be  a  sin — without  drinking  to  many, 
many  happy  returns  of  this  most  happy  day." 

"Hear!  ten  thousand  times!"  cried  John. 
"  I  fill  my  glass  and  my  precious  wife's." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  cherub,  inaudibly  ad- 
dressing, in  his  Anglo-Saxon  tendency  to  throw 
his  feelings  into  the  form  of  a  speech,  the  boys 
down  below,  who  were  bidding  against  each  oth- 
er to  put  their  heads  in  the  mud  for  sixpence : 
"Gentlemen — and  Bella  and  John — you  will 
readily  suppose  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
trouble  you  with  many  observations  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  You  will  also  at  once  infer  the 
nature  and  even  the  terms  of  the  toast  I  am 
about  to  propose  on  the  present  occasion.  Gen- 
tlemen— and  Bella  and  John — the  present  occa- 
sion is  an  occasion  fraught  with  feelings  that  I 
can  not  trust  myself  to  express.  But  gentlemen 
— and  Bella  and  John — for  the  part  I  have  had 
in  it,  for  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me, 
and  for  the  affectionate  good-nature  and  kind- 
ness with  which  you  have  determined  not  to  find 
me  in  the  way,  when  I  am  well  aware  that  I  can 
not  be  otherwise  than  in  it  more  or  less,  I  do 
most  heartily  thank  you.  Gentlemen — and  Bel- 
la and  John — my  love  to  you,  and  may  we  meet, 
as  on  the  present  occasion,  on  many  future  oc- 
casions; that  is  to  say,  gentlemen — and  Bella  • 
and  John — on  many  happy  returns  of  the  pres- 
ent happy  occasion." 

Having  thus  concluded  his  address,  the  amia- 
ble cherub  embraced  his  daughter,  and  took  his 
flight  to  the  steamboat  which  was  to  convey  him 
to  London,  and  was  then  lying  at  the  floating 
pier,  doing  its  best  to  bump  the  same  to  bits. 
But  the  happy  couple  were  not  going  to  part 
with  him  in  that  way,  and  before  he  had  been 
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on  board  two  minutes  there  they  were,  looking  '  mantle  and  Lord  A.  Hill,  on  his  return  to  head- 


down  at  him  from  the  wharf  above. 

"Pa,  dear!"  cried  Bella,  beekoning  him  with 
her  parasol  to  approach  the  side,  and  bending 
gracefully  to  whisper. 

M  Yes,  my  darling." 

"Did  I  beat  you  much  with  that  horrid  little 
bonnet,  Pa?" 

"Nothing  to  speak  of,  my  dear." 
4k  Did  I  piueh  your  legs,  Pa?" 
"Only  nicely,  my  pet." 

"You  arc  sure  you  quite  forgive  me,  Pa? 
Please,  Pa,  please,  forgive  me  quite!"  Half 
laughing  at  him  and  half  crying  to  him,  Bella 
IfflWMUllI  him  in  the  prettiest  manner;  in  a 
manner  so  engaging  and  so  playful  and  so  nat- 
ural, that  her  cherubic  pan  nt  made  a  c. -axing 
face  as  if  she  had  never  grown  up,  an  1  >a;d. 
M  Whit  a  silly  little  Mouse  it  il  | " 

"But  you  do  forgive  me  that,  and  every  thins 
61m  :  don't  you,  Pa  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  my  dearest 


quarters,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  fight- 
ing was  merely  a  feint  on  the  part  of  Souk.  His 
,  Grace  on  looking  around  saw,  to  his  surprise,  a 
•  great  many  umbrellas,  with  which  the  officer) 
protected  themselves  from  the  rain  that  was  then 
falling.  Arthur  Hill  eame  galloping  up,  saving, 
"Lord  Wellington  does  not  approve  of  the  use 
of  umbrellas  during  the  enemy's  firing,  and  will 
not  allow  4  the  gentlen:en'>  soils'  to  make  them- 
selves ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  army."  Col- 
onel Tynling,  a  few  days  afterward,  receive^  a 
rebuke  from  Lord  NYellington  for  suffering  his 
officers  to  carry  umbrellas  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy;  his  Lordship  observing,  "The  Guards 
may  in  uniform,  when  on  duty  at  St.  James's, 
Carry  them  if  they  please ;  but  in  the  field  it  is 
not  only  ridiculous  but  unmilitary." 

While  the  Allies  occupied  Peril  many  dis- 
putes  and  duels  occurred  U'tween  English  and 
French  officers,  both  very  ready  to  take  fire  at 
any  thing  which  looked  like  an  insult.     In  one 


And  yo'u  don't  feel  solitary  or  neglected  go-  I0*?*  ft     11  !   I:>  1  '  ;  <l<1  i»c  Cafe  Fram- 


ing away  by  yourself;  do  you,  Pa? 

"Lord  bless  you  !    No,  my  Life!" 

"Good-by,  dearest  Pa!  Go^d-by!" 

"Good -by,  my  darling!  Take  In  r  away,  my 
dear  John.    Take  her  home!" 

So,  she  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  they 
turned  homeward  by  a  rosy  path  which  the  gra- 
cious sun  struck  out  for  them  in  it.s  setting. 
And  <>  there  are  days  in  this  lit'.-  worth  life  ami 
worth  death.  And  ()  what  a  bright  oM  song  it 
is,  that  O  'tis  love,  ti>  love,  'tis  love,  that  mak-  s 
the  woi  Id  go  round  ! 


ais,  and  began  insulting  all  the  persons  who 
j  were  seated  at  dinner;  he  boasted  of  his  cour- 
.  and  declared  his  determination  to  kill  a 
certain  M.  do  F  .    A  gentleman  present, 


RKC(  )\A.VA  TIONS  OF  AN  oLI>  V(  H1Y. 

I  F  any  one  m"\:ng  among  public  n.eu  during 
1  the  last  f>ur  years  has  kept  a  pri\ate  jour- 
nal, and  recorded  in  it  the  gossip  and  anecdote 

of  the  day,  he  has  prepan  1  a  very  delightful 
book  for  the  readers  of  the  year  1900.  If  he  j  uh- 
lishes  it  much  earlier  than  that  he  will  commit 
a  sad  indiscretion;  but  if  lie  waits  until  then, 
and  if  he  has  been  a  faithful  journalize?/  and  a 
good  listener,  he  will  be  gratefully  remembered 
by  all  lovers  of  o  -ssip. 

Such  a  person  was  Captain  Gronow,  the  first 
of  whose  volumes  was  d-sci  i!»  d  in  this  M 
zine  some  time  ago.  The  garrulous  old  fellow- 
has  since  then  followed  with  a  second  volume — 
on  the  principle,  as  he  says,  that  one  story  di  - 
gests another;  and  his  first  volume  put  him  in 
mind  of  enough  :o  fill  a  second  very  pleasantly. 

Captain  Gronow  tells  an  odd  story  of  Lord 
Wellington,  which  shows  that  the  English 
"Guards"  liked  to  take  good  care  of  them- 
selves :  During  the  action  of  the  loth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1  si:?,  commonly  known  as  that  of  the  May- 
or's House,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bayonne,  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  under  the  command  of  Col- 
onel Tynling,  occupied  an  unfinished  redoubt 
on  the  right  of  the  high-road.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  happened  to  pass  with  Colonel  Frec- 


disgustcd  at  such  braggart  insolence,  quietly 
wnlkcd  up  to  this  fire-eater  and  addressed  him 
thus  :  "  Ai  you  arc  luch  a  dangerous  customer, 
perhaps  you  will  accommodate  me  by  being 
punctual  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ib.is  de  Boulogne, 
near  the  Porte  Maillot,  at  mid-day  to-morrow : 
earlier  I  can  not  get  there,  but  depend  upon  my 
arriving  in  due  time  with  swords  and  pistols." 
Ti  e  duelist  Ugan  to  demur,  saying  he  did  not 
know  what  right  a  stranger  had  to  take  up  the 
quarrels  of  M.  de  F  ;  to  whieh  the  gentle- 
man replied,  "  I  have  done  so  because  I  am 
anxious  to  rid  society  of  a  dangerous  fellow  lik' 
yourself,  and  would  recommend  you  before  you 
go  to  l>cd  to  make  your  will.  I  will  undertake 
to  order  your  coffin  und  |  ay  your  funeral  cx- 
;    :.  -  •  "     II-  :(.  ii  ihe  v. .liter  a  note  of 

l»H»o  fran- s,  with  the  injunction  that  l  is  orders 
should  executed  before  eleven  the  following 
day.  This  had  the  desired  effect  of  intimidat- 
ing the  bully,  who  lift  Paris  the  following  day, 
and  never  more  wa*  heard  of  or  seen  in  public. 

Of  one  F.i_\..t  the  Captain  relates  that  he 
fought  more  duels  than  any  man  in  France. 
His  aim  with  a  pistol  was  certain;  but  he  was 
not  cruel,  and  he  usual'y  wounded  his  adversary 
either  in  the  leg  or  arm.  He  was  likewise  a 
good  swordsman.  General  Fournier,  another 
noted  duelist,  was  afraid  of  Fayot,  and  only 
once  measured  swords  with  him  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter had  a  hatred  of  Fournier  for  having  killed 
so  many  young  men  belonging  to  good  families. 
In  his  rencontre  with  Fayot  the  General  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  hand,  and  ever  after 
Fayot  hunted  his  antagonist  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other,  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  "assassin,"  as  he  was  called;  but  the  rev- 
olution of  1*30  came,  and  all  was  chaos.  Fay- 
ot's  father  was  guillotined  in  the  south  of  France 
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in  I  71K'5.  His  mother,  after  the  severe  loss  she 
bed  sustained  in  the  death  of  her  husband,  whom 
she  adored,  brought  up  her  son  at  Avignon,  tell- 
ing bin),  as  he  grew  up  to  be  a  man,  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  avenging  the  death  of  his 
father. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  Fayot 
came  to  Paris,  where,  by  his  singular  man- 
ner and  dress,  he  laid  himself  open  to  re- 
murk  and  ridicule.  In  the  daytime  he  was 
usually  droned  in  a  green  coat,  white  waistcoat 
and  neckcloth,  leather  pantaloons,  and  Hessian 
boots,  with  his  hat  on  one  side.  His  evenings 
were  generally  passed  cither  at  Tortoni's  or 
Silvc's,  the  respective  rendezvous  of  the  Bona- 
p:u  lists  and  Bourbons.  In  one  or  other  of  these 
cafe's  Fayot  was  sure  to  be  found.  He  publicly 
gave  out  that  he  was  ready  to  measure  swords 
with  any  one  who  dared  to  insinuate  any  thing 
against  the  royal  family — a  threat  sure  to  bring 
upon  him  serious  rencontres;  but  nothing  in- 
timidated him.  It  was  reported  at  the  time, 
and  generally  believed,  that  lie  had  in  the  short 
period  of  two  years  fought  thirty  duels,  without 
having  been  seriously  wounded.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion he  impaired  to  the  Theatre  Franeais  to 
see  "  Germanieus ;"  party-spirit  then  ran  high, 
and  any  allusion  complimentary  to  the  fallen 
Emperor  W&S  received  by  the  Bonupurtists  with 
applause.  Fayot  loudly  hissed,  and  a  great  up- 
roar arose,  whereupon  he  entered  the  breach  by 
proclaiming  himself  the  champion  of  Legiti- 
macy. The  consequence  was  that  cards  flew 
about  the  pit.  Fayot  carefully  picked  them  up 
and  placed  them  in  his  hat.  After  the  play 
had  terminated  he  repaired  to  Tortoni's,  where 
he  wrote  his  address  upon  several  pieces  of  pa- 
per, which  he  distributed  all  over  the  Boule- 
vards, stating  that  he  was  to  be  found  every 
morning,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve, 
at  the  well  in  the  Bois  dc  Boulogne,  near  Au- 
tcuil.  Strange  to  say,  after  all  this  row  at  the 
theatre,  only  one  antagonist  was  forthcoming. 
On  the  second  day,  at  the  hour  appointed,  a  gen- 
tleman arrived  with  his  seconds,  who  found  Fayot 
in  his  tilbury,  ready  for  the  fight.  The  name 
of  his  antagonist  was  a  Monsieur  Harispe,  the 
son  of  the  distinguished  Basque  General.  Pis- 
tols were  chosen,  and  at  the  first  discharge 
Fayot  shot  his  adversary  in  the  knee:  then, 
taking  off  his  hat,  he  left  the  ground  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris  in  his  tilbury  to  breakfast  at 
Tortoni's,  where  a  great  many  persons  hud  con- 
gregated to  know  the  result  of  this  terrible  duel. 

Those  were  singular  times,  and  Captain  Gro- 
now  owns  that  he  does  not  look  back  upon  them 
without  a  shudder.  "If  you  looked  at  a  man 
it  was  enough ;  for,  without  having  given  the 
slightest  offense,  cards  were  exchanged,  and  the 
odds  were  that  you  stood  a  good  chance  of  be- 
ing shot,  or  run  through  the  body,  or  maimed 
for  life."  It  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  great  change 
which  has  come  about  in  manners  and  morals 
that  the  occupation  of  Richmond  has  not  caused, 
so  far  as  is  known,  a  single  duel. 

Sometimes  the  hero  of  one  of  these  too-fre- 


quent single  combats  proved  to  be  no  hero  at  all, 
but  a  miserable  coward.  Admiral  de  la  Susse, 
at  a  ball  given  by  a  lady  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Ilonore',  in  a  turn  of  the  waltz,  accidentally, 
and  without  the  slightest  intention  of  insulting 
any  one,  came  into  violent  contact  with  a  looker- 
on,  who,  in  a  German  accent,  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  Quand  on  est  si  maladroit,  on  ne  doit  ]>as  val- 
uer." Cards  were  exchanged,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  parties  met  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. La  Susse's  adversary  won  the  toss,  and 
took  his  aim  with  great  coolness,  but  luckily 
without  effect.  La  Susse  then  fired,  when  the 
German  fell.  The  seconds  hastened  to  render 
every  assistance  in  their  power;  but  instead  of 
finding  the  German  mortally  wounded,  as  they 
expected,  they  only  found  a  bullet  indented 
against  a  well-padded  cuirass.  La  Susse,  after 
looking  attentively  with  his  glass  in  his  eye  at 
whut  was  passing,  desired  his  antagonist  to  rise, 
as  he  would  have  another  shot  at  him ;  upon 
which  the  cuirassed  hero  rose,  and  received  a 
well-merited  and  well-applied  kick,  without  mak- 
ing the  slightest  resistance,  and  then  walked  off 
the  ground  as  if  he  had  accomplished  some  won- 
derful achievement.  This  extraordinary  duel 
took  place  in  18 1 G. 

There  is  a  story  related  of  Thackeray,  that 
in  Paris  once,  being  caught  in  the  act  of  doing 
up  a  guinea  to  be  sent  to  a  poor  person,  he  de- 
clared it  to  be  medicine  for  a  "disease  of  the 
chest."  It  seems  that  a  certain  Parson  Am- 
brose had  some  time  before  discovered  this  dis- 
ease, and  pointed  out  a  similar  remedy.  Meet- 
ing Sir  Charles  Stewart,  he  said, 

Well,  Sir  Charles,  I  am  in  a  bad  state." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

"I  have  a  complaint  in  the  chest,  your  Ex- 
cellency." 

"What  Doctor  have  you  consulted?" 

"Lafitte,"  replied  the  parson. 

"I  never  heard  of  him  except  as  a  banker. 
Well,  what  has  he  done  for  you?" 

"Nothing." 

Sir  Charles,  now  discovering  the  meaning  of 
the  "chest  complaint,"  said,  in  his  good-natured 
way,  "Come  to  the  embassy  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  to  cure 
your  complaint."  The  parson  accordingly  went, 
and  found  the  embassador  at  breakfast  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  After  talking  over  olden 
times,  when  the  Duke  was  merely  Captain  Wel- 
lesley,  and  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  the  par- 
son in  Dublin,  his  Grace  kindly  presented  Am- 
brose with  a  hundred  guineas,  to  take  him  back 
to  England  for  change  of  air ;  which,  he  trust- 
ed, would  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  his 
health. 

There  is  a  story  of  Voltaire  which  might  have 
some  application  in  these  days,  when  govern- 
ment contractors  display  their  ill-gotten  wealth. 
Before  the  French  Revolution  the  largest  for- 
tunes in  France  were  possessed  by  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue,  or  fermiers-yeneranx.  Their 
profits  were  enormous,  and  their  probity  was 
very  doubtful.    It  is  related  that  one  evening 
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at  Fcrney,  when  the  company  were  telling  sto- 
ries of  robbers,  they  asked  their  host,  Voltaire, 
for  one  on  the  same  subject.  The  great  man, 
raking  up  his  flat  candlestick,  when  about  to  re- 
tire, began,  "There  was  once  upon  a  time  a 
!•  nnUr-rjiii&al — I  have  forgotten  the  rest." 

Here  is  a  comical  picture  of  a  great  London 
dandy,  Lord  C  ,  who  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Parisians  half  a  century  ago.  He 
came,  after  the  manner  of  dandies  to  this  day, 
last  and  late  to  dinner;  which  he  could  do,  Ik> 
causc  he  was  just  then  all  the  fashion  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  He  was  short  of  stature,  and 
rather  inclined  to  be  obese,  even  at  fivc-and- 
twenty  ;  he  wore  a  coat  very  much  thrown  oj»cn, 
a  variety  of  splendid  jewels  adorning  a  transpar- 
ent cambric  shirt  elal>orately  embroidered,  and 
an  exceedingly  short,  rose-colored  waistcoat, 
just  covering  his  ample  chest,  and  cutting  his 
somewhat  square-built  torso  exactly  in  two. 
Add  to  this,  very  long,  straight,  straw-colored 
hair,  which  he  had  the  habit  of  throwing  con- 
tinually back,  or,  by  a  raj  id  gesture,  bringing 
forward  to  fall  over  bis  wild  but  very  expressive 
eyes. 

How  the  street  -l»oy*  of  New  York  would 
stare  at  such  a  figure  now  !  Captain  Go-now, 
by -the -way,  remarks  somewhat  miv  hic\ ou«dy 
upon  the  marvel,  uh  adaptability  of  woimn, 
aprons  (.f  the  present  rage  for  golden  colored — 
or  red — hair.  "In  former  days,  "  he  say*,  "we 
old  fellows  may  tetucmber  that  the  I'rcm  h  tyj«e 
of  womankind  was  unr  jo  ttt>-  ftmwtt  miynnnnr  tt 
bninc  In  the  whole  of  society,  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  one  could  scarcely  ha\c  numbered 
more  than  half  a  dozen  tall  women.  They  \v<  re 
locked  ujkiii  as  anotualii  and  saluted  not  un- 
frequently  with  such  very  uncomplimentary  ap- 
|>ellations  as  l.tmrmtjr  q<n*  «/" arinetf  'asp* 
etc.,  etc.  Now  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  1k»  tall 
and  commanding,  one  Met  dozens  of  gigantic 
women  every  day  that  one  gi»es  out,  with  heels 
inside  as  well  as  outside  their  l«'<>:s;  p.-ihajs 
even  stilts  under  those  long,  sweeping  |>ctticont«. 

I  know  not  how  the  change  has  l,«en  effected, 
but  there  it  in.  Frenchwomen  used  to  have 
dark  hair;  blondes  were  not  generally  admired, 
and  tried  by  every  possible  means  to  darken 
their  hair :  but  now,  since  the  Empress  has 
made  fair  hair  a  fa  mode,  all  the  women  must 
!>e  blondes,  and  what  with  gold  powder  and 
light  wigs  they  do  succeed.  As  to  complex- 
ions, a  dark  one  is  now  unknown ;  roses  and 
lilies  abound  on  every  cheek:  even  some  young 
men  of  fashion  have  not  disdained  the  use  of 
cosmetics,  hut  have  come  out  from  the  hands 
(f  the  c^ijFt-ur  romantically  pale  or  delicately 
tinted.*1 

He  asserts  that  it  is  not  localise  the  Empress 
Eugenia  is  the  wife  of  Napoleon  III.  that  she 
sets  the  fashion,  even  to  thou  who  do  not  go  to 
court,  and  who  turn  up  their  noses  at  her  entou- 
rage. She  is  considerably  older,  and  certainly 
not  handsomer,  than  was  the  Duches-e  de  Ne- 
mours w  hen  she  left  France  to  die  in  exile  ;  but 

II  she  has  the  chic  that  the  Orleans  princesses  did 


I  not  possess  ;  and  the  quietest  dowager,  before  she 
ventures  to  adopt  a  coiffure,  as  well  as  the  gay- 
est lady  of  the  demi-monde,  will  east  a  look  to 
see  what  the  Empress  wears."  Strange  to  sav, 
the  supreme  good  taste  and  elegance  which 
reign  in  her  Majesty's  toiUttcs  were  by  no  means 
conspicuous  in  her  younger  days  ;  for,  as  Made- 
moiselle Montijo,  she  was  voted  beautiful  and 
charming,  but  very  ill-dressed. 

Here  is  another  dandy,  Captain  T  ,  who, 

coming  to  Paris  after  the  great  war,  lived  in 
two  hotels,  on  t!.e  miho  j  ri in  i |  le.  perhaps,  on 
which  English  sailors,  just  paid  :>tV,  used  to  strut 
about  with  two  watches.  His  carriages  and 
horses  were  Fnjli-h.  and  considered  the  most 
!  erfect  things*  f  the  day.  Hut  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  his  eccentricities  was  the  cap- 
tain's dress  :  he  W"rc  trowsers  capacious  enough 
for  n  Turk  ;  his  coat,  which  In*  always  designed 
himself,  was  remarkable  for  its  wide,  bagged 
sleeves,  and  an  ingenious  mode  of  making  the 

1  collar  A  so:  •  !'  r  •■'  :  :.  <  le  for  a  \  <  1  utn ic  >us  quan- 
tity of  shirt-frill :  indeed,  the  shirt-collar  ap- 
pvirril  t  >  descend  from  his  cars  all  the  way 
down  his  back.  k"  that  you  might  suppose  he 
u  s|  oking  out  of  a  I  la  k  chimne\-|K>t.  Nature 
had  In-Mowed  upon  him  handsome  features,  and 
a  profusion  of  hair,  whit  h  he  had  curled  and  ar- 
ranged in  such  an  eccentric  st\lc  that  the  snaky 

fiom  bin  bead,  ami  were  only  detained  on  his 
cranium  by  a  tight-lilting  little  hat,  suitable  for 
uhoyalMUit  f.-urteen.  Ho  wore  a  pair  of  golden 
spurs,  w  ith  rowels  of  the  <  ii cu inference  of  a 
small  dessert-plate.  Thus  he  strutted  about  the. 
sir.  of  Pan-.  1 1 1 \  i •  ing  the  smiles  of  tlx  se  who 
knew  him.  and  the  |  <  sitive  laughter  of  strangers 
to  wl  (  m  he  was  unknown.  When  Mike  Fitz- 
gerald met  him  for  the  first  time,  after  the  end 

of  the  war,  he  said,  "  Well,  T  ,  I  am  ha]  py 

to  (in  i  yi  u  have  w  >n  your  spurs  :  made  of  doul  - 
loons,  I  *upj «.»,-." 

In  those  days  beards  were  completely  un- 
i  n  w  it.       1  i !.-•  MM  BMttobfli  w  ■•! v  only  worn 


by  officers  of  the  Household  Jbigade  or  Hussar 
regiments.  Stiff  white  neckcloths,  blue  coats 
and  brass  buttons,  rather  short -waisted  white 
waistcoats,  and  tremendously  embroidered  shirt- 
fronts  with  gorgeous  studs  of  great  value,  were 
considered  the  right  thing.    A  late  popular  Col- 


onel in  the  Guards  used  to  giro  Storr  and  Mor- 
timer, the  great  I»ndon  jewelers,  $125  a  year 
tt.  furnish  him  with  a  new  set  of  studs  every 
Saturday  night  during  the  London  season. 

These  dandies  did  not  care  much  for  M  the  dear 
people,"  and  made  no  pretenses.  When  some  of 
Sheridan's  constituents  demanded  that  be  should 
vote  in  their  interest,  and  not  in  his  ow  n,  he  de- 
clined, saying,  "  Gentlemen,  I  bought  you,  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  shall  sell  you  whenever  it  suits 
my  convenience."  Lord  Allen,  another  of  that 
IQt,  w  as  driving  out  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  w  hen  the 
latter  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  They  had 
the  misfortune  to  drive  over  an  old  woman,  who 
was  generally  stationed  on  the  bridge.  A  large 
mob  gathered  round  the  carriage,  and,  as  Peel 
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and  the  Tory  Government  were  very  unpopular, 
the  mob  began  to  grow  abusive,  and  cast  very 
threatening  and  ominous  looks  at  the  occupants 
of  the  barouche ;  when  Allen,  with  a  coolness 
and  self-possession  worthy  of  Urummcl,  rose  up, 
displaying  an  acre  of  white  waistcoat,  and  called 
out,  "Now,  postboy,  go  on,  and  don't  drive 
over  any  more  old  women."  The  mob,  awe- 
struck by  "King"  Allen's  majestic  deportment, 
retired. 

Many  of  these  young  bloods  delighted  in  tak- 
ing the  coachman's  place  on  the  public  stages. 
Some  heirs  of  large  landed  proprietors  mounted 
the  box,  handled  the  ribbons,  and  bowled  along 
the  high-road;  they  touched  their  hats  to  their 
passengers,  and  some  among  them  did  not  dis- 
dain even  the  tip  of  a  shilling  or  half-crown, 
with  which  it  was  the  custom  to  remunerate  the 
coachman.  Prominent  members  of  the  cele- 
brated Four-in-hand  Club  were  seen,  either 
driving  the  coach  or  sitting  cheek  by  jowl  with 
the  coachman,  talking  about  horses  and  matters 
relating  to  M  life  upon  the  road."  One  of  these, 
Mr.  Akcrs,  was  so  determined  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  regular  coachman,  that  he  had  his  front 
teeth  filed,  that  a  division  between  them  might 
enable  him  to  expel  his  spittle  in  the  true  fash- 
ion of  some  of  the  most  knowing  stage-coach 
drivers. 

We  close  our  article  with  the  following  story 
of  the  celebrated  Madame  Catalani.    Her  house 


in  London  was  the  rendezvous  of  many  of  the 
French  emigres :  and  as  she  was  very  rich  and 
very  generous,  she  frequently  assisted  those  who 
were  in  the  greatest  distress.  *  At  the  head  of  her 
profession,  with  the  finest  voice  in  the  world, 
and  the  admired  of  all  admirers,  no  whisper  had 
ever  been  heard  against  her  fair  fame,  and  she 
lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  with  her  husband, 
M.  de  Valabreque.  She  was  an  admirable  wo- 
man in  every  relation  of  life,  and  as  truly  pious 
as  she  was  kind  and  charitable.  "  An  excellent 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Fitzwilliam,  well  known  in 
Paris,  informed  me  that  as  he  was  seated  in 
the  stage-box  at  the  opera  one  night,  when  Ma- 
dame Catalani  was  about  to  appear  in  one  of  her 
greatest  parts,  he  observed  her  in  the  coulisse, 
before  she  had  to  come  on,  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
votion, and  evidently  in  earnest  prayer,  for  the 
space  of  two  or  three  minutes.  When  she  had 
finished,  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
went  on  the  stage,  where,  it  is  needless  tc  say, 
she  was  received  with  unbounded  applause.  My 
friend,  on  calling  upon  the  great  singer  next 
day,  told  her  what  he  had  observed ;  when  she 
informed  him,  with  a  charming  simplicity  that 
she  never  went  upon  the  stage  without  first  pray- 
ing to  God  that  He  would  grant  her  the  favor  to 
be  enabled  to  sing  well,  and  to  meet  with  suc- 
cess ,  nor  did  she  ever  fail,  on  retiring  to  rest, 
to  return  thanks  to  Him  for  that  and  all  the 
other  mercies  vouchsafed  to  her." 


jthiiitjjlij  lUrorit 

UNITED  STATIC. 

OF II  Record  closes  on  the  7th  of  AHgust.  The 
topics  of  general  interest  daring  the  month 
arc  the  various  steps  toward  reconstruction  of  the 
Governments  of  the  seceding  States  ;  the  attitude 
of  prominent  men  in  the  South ,  the  condition  of 
the  freed  men  :  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the 
financial  position  of  the  country. 

Judge  William  Marvin  was  appointed  July  16, 
as  Provisional  Governor  of  Florida,  with  the  same 
duties  and  powers  as  the  other  Provisional  Govern- 
ors appointed  by  the  President,  as  noted  in  our 
Kecord  for  July.  There  are  now  Governors,  regu- 
lar or  provisional,  for  all  the  seceding  States. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Provisional  Governor  of  Georgia, 
has  ordered  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  4th  of 
October  for  delegates  to  a  State  convention  to  as- 
semble on  the  25th  of  that  month.  In  an  address 
delivered  at  Savannah  on  the  1st  of  July,  Governor 
Johnson  set  forth  the  condition  of  the  State,  and  in 
effect  that  of  the  other  seceding  States.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Confederate  States,  he  said,  find  them- 
selves overpowered  by  superior  numbers  and  re- 
sources; they  are  now  without  a  Government, 
Legislature,  or  Judges,  deprived  of  civil  govern- 
ment, yet  held  by  the  military  authority  of  the 
United  States,  not  as  Territories  or  Provinces,  but 
as  revolted  States.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  restore  civil 
government  to  the  Southern  States,  but  his  efforts 
would  be  futile  without  the  aid  of  the  Southern 


of  (Cnrititt  Ctintte. 

[  people.  The  oath  of  amnesty  was  so  framed  as  to 
distinguish  between  the  friends  and  foes  of  the 
United  States.  Every  one,  in  order  to  be  a  voter, 
must  take  the  oath.  We  are  to  consider  whether 
we  will  continue  in  our  present  condition  or  return 
to  the  Union.  If  we  return,  we  must  take  the 
oath,  which  was  prescribed  not  for  the  purpose  of 
annoyance  or  humiliation,  but  as  a  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the 
Union.  When  a  person,  not  excepted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation,  took  the  oath  he  became  again 
a  citizen,  and  acquired  all  the  benefits  of  loyalty ; 
his  property  was  free  from  confiscation,  his  person 
exempt  from  arrest,  and  he  could  go  to  the  polls 
and  cast  his  ballot.  The  exceptions  made  in  the 
proclamation  were  not  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
inflicting  penalties  upon  all  the  individuals  of  the 
excepted  classes.  "Nine -tenths  of  these,"  the 
Governor  was  confident,  "would  be  pardoned  ;  the 
clemency  of  the  Government  is  wide-sweeping,  and 
awaits  the  return  of  nearly  all  with  open  arms." 
Mr.  Johnson  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him  as  Provisional  Governor. 
It  was  not  his  province  to  make  laws  or  to  admin- 
ister them,  but  simply  to  convene  a  convention  of 
the  people  ;  when  that  should  have  been  done,  and 
the  machinery  of  government  put  in  motion,  the 
functions  of  his  office  would  have  been  discharged. 
He  was  clear  in  the  expression  of  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  Tbe  prescribed  oath  included 
the  support  of  tlie  proclamations  declaring  freedom 
to  the  slaves  in  the  revolted  States.  Probably 
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100,000  slaves  had  been  enlisted  in  the  armies  of 
the  United  Siates:  many  others  had  abandoned 
their  former  owners,  and  were  now  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States.  It  was  idle  to  suppose 
that  these  people  would  ever  be  returned  to  their 
former  condition  of  serv  itude.  Moreover  a  resolu- 
tion, proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, had  passed  Congress,  declaring  that  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment 
for  crime,  should  not  exist  in  the  United  States  ; 
this  needed  only  to  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States  in  Legislature  or  Convention  to  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Constitution.  It  had  been 
adopted  by  twenty-five  States,  and  the  votes  of 
only  two  more  were  required,  which  would  doubt- 
less be  secured.  It  therefore  made  no  difference 
how  Georgia  should  act,  for  without  her  ratification 
the  provision  would  become  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land.  Again,  under  the  war  power,  the  Pros 
ident,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies,  had 
the  riLcht  to  capture  and  hold  the  slaves,  either  as 
persons  or  as  property  ;  and  now,  in  virtue  of  the 
emancipation  proclamation,  they  ■  ere  emancipated. 
The  I'rovi.-ioiial  Governor  could  have  wi>lied  that 
the  change  had  not  been  thus  violently  and  sudden- 
ly made;  but,  he  adds,  "Slaver}',  in  any  event,  is 
gone,  and  {(one  forever,  and  I  have  no  tear-  to  sin  d 
or  lamentations  to  make  over  its  parture."  Mr. 
Johnson  passed  on  to  urge  the  jvossihility  of  South 

and  North  coming  together  again  in  friendship 

within  the  Union.  "  I  have  lately  horn."  he  said, 
MHnong  the  people  Of  the  North,  and  saw  DO  mani- 
festation of  unkind  sentiments.  The  only  adv.  r-e 
feeling  I  saw  manifested  was  in  regard  to  the  tre  it- 
BMttt  of  the  Pod  end  prisoners  at  Andersonville ; 
and  mankind  will  join,  and  we  will  join  them  in 
denouncing  that  as  the  most  atrocious  of  erueltiei  j 
but  00  SUCD  stigma  should  rest  Oil  the  Southern  peO> 
pie,  for  though  they  were  OB  the  out-ide.  they  wen 

yet  prisoners  ai  much  aa  those  who  were  within." 

The  summation  of  Mr.  Johnson's  sjK-e.  h  was  .  "  All 
your  leaders  are  willing  to  give  up  their  pa««di  ns 
and  prejudices,  and  go  back  to  the  Union  under 
which  we  prospered,  and  in  which  we  had  i.<»  «•-•- 
rious  calamity,  until  we  were  tempted  to  forsake 
it.  That  same  Government  which  ga\e  its  se- 
curity, comfort  at  home,  and  resj»ect  abroad,  will 
still  continue  to  afford  us  protection  and  pm-peri- 
ty." — Of  similar  general  purport  i-  the  farewell  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Brawn,  the  rebel  Bx-Geveraw  of 
Georgia.  He  advises  the  people  of  the  State  to 
submit  gracefully  to  the  emancipation  of  their 
slaves,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  qualify 
themselves  for  voter*,  to  cheerfully  join  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  National  Government,  to  acqui- 
eaot  in  the  measures  taken  for  the  restoration  of 
civil  government  in  their  Commonwealth,  and  to 
give  the  administration  of  President  Johnson  a  cor- 
dial support. 

Mr.  Sharkey,  Provisional  Governor  of  Mississip- 
pi, has  appointed  the  7th  of  August  as  the  day  for 
the  election  of  delegate*,  and  the  17th  as  the  time 
for  the  meeting  of  the  State  Convention.  In  his 
proclamation  he  says.  "The  negroes  are  now  free — 
free  by  the  fortunes  of  war.  free  by  proclamation, 
free  by  common  consent,  free  practically  as  well  as 
theoretically ;  and  it  is  too  late  to  raise  questions  as 
to  the  means  by  w  Inch  they  became  so."  Governor 
Sharkey  has  reappointed  many  of  the  local  officers 
■who  held  their  posts  during  the  rebellion — requir- 
ing, how  ever,  all  of  them  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance as  prescribed  by  the  President. 


Mr.  Parsons,  Provisional  Governor  of  Alabama, 
appoints  August  81  as  the  day  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  Convention,  which  is  to  meet  on 
the  10th  of  September.  He  has  reappointed  nearly 
all  of  the  former  incumbents  of  local  offices  who 
w  ere  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  to 

!  give  bonds  lor  the  performance  of  their  dutii  s.  He 
comments  in  his  addn  ss  upon  the  ruin  and  suffering 
which  the  war  has  occasioned,  but  fells  the  people 
of  Alabama  that  they  still  p<  ssess  all  their  former 

1  political  and  civil  rights,  w  ith  the  exception  of  that 
of  holding  slaves.  Slavery,  he  says,  i<  irrecovera- 
bly gone,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  the 
be>t  of  the  new  order  of  things.  He  estimates  that 
Alabama  sent  to  the  field  122,000  men,  of  whom 
70,('H0  are  dead  or  disabled.  The  estimate  of  the 
number  of  men  put  into  the  field  is  probably  exag- 

'  gerated,  as  by  the  census  of  1860  there  were  in  the 
Stat  I  ■  little  less  than  180,000  white  males  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  ond  fifty,  the  only  ages  from 
whom  soldiers  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
drawn;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  more 
than  nine  out  oft  n  wire  actually  in  the  li.  Id.  The 
eatimate  of  the  dead  and  disabled  i-  probaldy  an 

approximation  to  the  truth.    According  to  it  moro 

than  half  of  the  imputation  w  ho  were  of  military 
i  in  IMio.  or  w  ho  have  sine.'  become  m».  are  either 
dead  or  disabled.  This  estimate  represents  inade- 
quately the  absolute  lo-s  of  the  South  in  nu  n,  for 
very  lew  under  eighteen  or  over  forty  entered  the 
ranks.  The  number  between  these  ages  was  prolv- 
ably  about  1<m\(m>o;  m>  that  seven-tenths  of  those 
who  in  iNo'i  were  the  living  able  white  population 
of  Alabama  are  now  either  dead  or  disabled.  That 
State  i-  a  f  .ir  n  preventative  of  the  entire  South. 
And  as  Al  ii  am  i  contained  almost  one-tenth  of  the 
white  i  "i  ulatiou  of  the  eleven  seceding  States,  tlu  ir 
entire  lo-s  in  white  males,  dead  or  disabled,  is  fullv 
7oo,(M»n  Adding  to  these  the  death-  and  disabling 
Of  I  male-,  old  nu  n.  and  children,  which  may  be 
traced  din  e  ly  to  the  rebellion,  the  lo-s  of  the  South 
can  i i . . t  be  h  >-  th  in  a  million — almost  one-lifih  of 
the  entire  w  bite  population. 

Mr.  \V.  W.  lloyro,  formerly  Mem  I  »cr  of  Congress 
from  South  ( 'arolimi,  made  a  s|»eech  at  \\  innsboro, 
in  which  he  said  that  In-  was  contidi  nt  the  gn  at 
majority  of  the  people  of  that  State  d paired  the  es- 
tablishment of  Mate  authority  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  Government  of  the  Tinted  States.  Slav- 
ery, he  consid  nd.  was  gone,  and  the  best  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  recognize  that  fact,  and  to  accept 
it  in  perfect  good  faith,  with  all  its  logical  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  PeFTT,  Provisional  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina,  made  a  speech  at  Greenville,  on  the  'M  of  Jury, 
two  days  after  his  appointment,  but  before  he  had 
I  been  informed  of  that  fact.    A  hundred  and  fifty 
]  thousand  of  the  best  and  bravest  men  of  the  South, 
he  said,  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle.     Hut  the 
Confederacy  has  fallen.  u.  We  have  neither  law  nor 
Older.    There  is  no  protection  of  life,  liberty,  or 
I  property     Every  where  there  is  demoralization, 
rapine,  and  murder.    Hunger  and  starvation  are 
'  upon  us.    Such  are  the  bitter  fruits  of  secession." 
i  After  stating  that  he  had  from  the  first  foreljodcd 
I  such  a  result,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  Jhe  South 
had  no  real  ground  for  secession.    Mr.  Lincoln  was 
elected  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution,  and  had 
he  been  so  disposed  he  could  not  have  violated  the 
rights  of  the  South.    For  eight  years  there  was  not 
'  an  act  of  the  Federal  Government  of  w  hich  the 
;  South  could  complain.    To  leave  the  Union  for  the 
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sake  of  preserving  slavery  was  a  fatal  mistake. 
The  Union  was  the  sole  safety  and  protection  of 
the  institution.    The  South  had  indeed  been  out- 
numbered, but,  he  added,  "The  great  cause  of  our 
failure  was  that  the  heart  of  the  Southern  people 
never  was  in  this  revolution.   There  was  not  a  State 
except  South  Carolina  in  which  there  was  a  major- 
ity in  favor  of  secession.    And  even  in  South  Car- 
olina there  were  many  districts  in  which  one  half  of 
the  voters  did  not  go  to  the  polls."    The  people,  he 
said,  not  the  President,  were  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  Confederacy.    "  They  were  unwilling 
to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  its  success. 
Many  who  were  most  prominent  in  the  movement 
never  did  anything  for  it  after  the  war  commenced. 
Instead  of  seeking  their  proper  position  in  front  of 
the  battle,  they  sought '  bomb-proofs'  for  themselves 
and  their  sons.    There  were  others  who  got  into 
'soft  places'  and  'official  positions,'  where  they 
could  speculate  and  make  fortunes  on  Government 
funds.   Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  war  it  seemed 
that  every  one  was  trying  to  keep  out  of  the  army, 
and  was  willing  to  pay  any  thing  and  make  any 
sacrifice  to  do  so.    At  no  time  during  the  last  three 
years  of  the  war  was  there  more  than  one-third 
of  the  army  ready  to  march  into  battle."    In  the 
course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Perry  made  the  singular 
avowal  that  "while  there  was  no  one  in  the  United 
States  who  more  deeply  regretted  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States  than  I  did  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  there  is  not  one  now  in  the  Southern 
States  who  feels  more  bitterly  the  humiliation  and 
degradation  of  going  back  into  the  Union  than  I 
do.    Still  I  know  that  we  shall  be  more  prosperous 
and  happy  in  the  Union  than  out  of  it."    The  pros- 
pects of  the  South  were,  he  thought,  not  so  gloomy 
as  many  believed.    "  I  have,"  he  said,  "no  doubt 
that  in  ten  years  the  South  will  be  happy  and  pros- 
perous again,  and  wc  shall  find  that  the  loss  of  slav- 
ery will  be  no  loss  at  all  to  our  real  comfort  and 
satisfaction.    The  planter  and  farmer  will  find  that 
his  net  profits  are  greater  with  hired  labor  than  with 
slave  labor.    Every  landholder  can  rent  his  farm  or 
plantation  for  one-third  of  the  gross  products  ;  this 
is  more  than  he  now  makes  net  after  subsisting  his 
slaves."    lie  gives  the  following  picture  of  tin 
economical  working  of  the  system  of  slavery  in  his 
own  State:  "  Very  few  farmers  in  this  section  of 
countiy  make  any  thing  except  by  the  increase  of 
his  slaves.    These  are  divided  out  among  his  chil- 
dren at  his  death,  and  they  pursue  the  same  course 
of  toiling  and  struggling  through  life  to  raise  ne- 
groes for  their  children.    The  lands  are  worn  out, 
and  the  country  remains  unimproved.    If  a  planter 
or  farmer  is  enabled  to  save  any  thing  after  sup- 
porting his  establishment,  it  is  invested  in  the  pur- 
chase of  more  slaves.  Hence  increased  wealth  adds 
nothing  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  or  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  "    In  conclusion  he  exhorted 
his  hearers  to  "become  loyal  citizens  and  respect 
the  national  authorities  of  the  Republic.  Abandon 
once  and  forever  all  notions  of  secession,  nullifica- 
tion, and  disunion.    Determine  to  live,  and  teach 
your  children  to  live,  as  true  American  citizens. 
The  Republic  is  destined  to  go  on  increasing  in  na- 
tional power  and  greatness  for  centuries  to  come. 
As  soon  as  the  ferment  of  the  revolution  subsides 
we  shall  be  restored  to  all  our  civil  rights,  and  be 
as  free  and  republican  as  we  ever  were.    There  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  sectional  jeal- 
ousy or  ill-feeling  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
Their  interests  are  dependent,  and  not  rival  inter- 


ests ;  and  now  that  slavery  is  abolished,  there  will 
be  no  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  sections." 
The  meeting  at  which  this  not  altogether  consistent 
speech  was  made  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  peti- 
tioning the  President  to  appoint  a  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor and  to  restore  the  civil  authorities.  Having 
received  the  appointment  of  Provisional  Governor, 
Mr.  Perry  on  the  20th  of  July  issued  a  proclama- 
tion directing  all  former  civil  officers,  excepting 
those  under  prosecution  for  treason,  to  resume  their 
functions  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  An 
election  for  delegates  to  a  State  Convention  is  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  force  before  the  seces- 
sion ;  the  Convention  to  meet  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember. All  the  laws  of  the  State  which  were  in 
force  previous  to  the  secession,  which  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  proclamation,  to  be  in  force.  The 
former  owners  of  freedmen  must  not  turn  off  the 
children  and  aged  to  perish,  and  the  freed  men  and 
women  are  exhorted  to  make  just  and  fair  contracts 
for  remaining  with  their  former  owners. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  political  situation 
presents  many  grave  difficulties.  From  various 
parts  of  the  South  there  are  reports  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  former  masters  are  unwilling  to  make 
equitable  engagements  with  the  freedmen;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  these  are  abandoning  their  former 
homes,  and  flocking  to  the  towns  and  cities,  expect- 
ing to  live  without  work.  These  reports  bear  evi- 
dent marks  of  exaggeration ;  but  still  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  there  will  be  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  the  practical  working  of  the  new  order  of 
things. 

The  first  election  in  the  States  now  under  Pro- 
visional Governors  took  place  in  Richmond,  on  the 
25th  of  July,  by  order  of  Governor  Pierpont.  The 
election  was  for  municipal  officers.  The  election 
was  set  aside  by  General  Turner,  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  district,  on  the  ground  that  voters 
were  excluded  by  reason  of  having  lost  their  resi- 
dence by  their  absence  as  soldiers  of  the  United 
States,  while  no  such  exception  was  taken  against 
soldiers  absent  in  the  rebel  army ;  that  the  candi- 
dates elected  had  been,  with  a  single  exception, 
conspicuous  in  inaugurating  and  sustaining  the  re- 
bellion ;  and  the  issue  had  been  distinctly  made  at 
the  election  between  men  who  had  aided  the  war 
against  the  Union,  and  those  who  had  defended  the 
flag  of  the  country. 

Major-General  0.  0.  Howard,  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned 
Lands,  on  the  12th  of  July  issued  a  circular  of  gen- 
eral instruction  to  his  subordinate  officers  through- 
out the  South.  The  State  Commissioners  are  to 
appoint  district  agents  to  assist  them  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  freedmen,  the  adjustment  of  rates  of 
wages  to  be  paid  them  by  the  planters,  the  estab- 
lishment and  management  of  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  people,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  supplying  their  medical  needs. 

The  army  of  the  United  States  which,  five  months 
ago,  numbered  a  million  strong  has  already  been 
reduced  to  about  100,000,  of  whom  more  than  half 
are  in  Sheridan's  Division,  near  the  Mexican  front- 
ier. The  whole  army  is  divided  into  five  divisions  ■ 
1.  The  Atlantic,  General  Meade,  head-quarters  Phil- 
adelphia. 2.  The  Mississipjri,  General  Sherman,  St. 
Louis.  3.  The  Gtdf,  General  Sheridan,  New  Or- 
leans. 4.  The  Tennessee,  General  Thomas,  Nash- 
ville. 5.  The  Pacific,  General  Halleck,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   The  Divisions  are  subdivided  into  eighteen 
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Departments,  each  under  a  Major-General.  Their 
order,  names,  commanders,  and  head-quarters  are 
as  follows : 

L  Department  of  the  East,  //  >'  Avr,  New  York. 

2.  Middle  Department,  Hancock,  lialtiniorc, 

3.  Department  <>f  Washington,  Awjur,  Washington. 

4.  Department  of  the  Ohio,  On/,  Detroit 

5.  Department  of  the  Tennessee,  Stonmmn,  Knnxville. 
C.  Department  "f  Kentueky,  Palmar,  LouUville. 

7.  Department  of  tho  Mi.--"iiri,  /V/v,  Fort  Leaven- 

worth. 

8.  Department  of  Virginia,  7>rri/,  Richnv  n  l. 

(>.  department  <<(  N<  rt )i  r.ir  !in:i.  >'  A  lirY 

10.  Depnrtment  of  South  Car  lino,  (Jtllmorc,  Hilton 

Had. 

11.  Department  of  Georgia,  Stedman,  Augusta. 

12.  Department  of  I  lorida,  /■'o-f'-r,  Tallahassee. 
IX  Department  >-(  Mi-i--ippi.  >'  ■  •>    .       k-!  rg. 

14.  Department  of  Alabama,  Mobile. 

15.  Department  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  Canty,  New 

<  )rleatis. 

16.  Department  of  Arkan«R<,  /.'■    .        Little  Rock. 

IT  i  >.  ji  ir!  in  nt  ■  f  <  I  mil  in,  Wr>qh'y  Fort  Vancouver. 
IS.  Department  of  California,  M^uotccll,  San  Francisco. 

No  financial  statement  was  put  forth  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  on  the  last  of  June.  This 
oniix-ion  was  supposed  by  many  to  indicate  a  larg" 
iucre.r-r  of  the  ]  u 1  ! •  1  : .  I  .  h  nsiotn 
are  mainlv  dis.sipab  d  hv  the  official  »tat«-:ii-  lit  <  ; 
the  8M  of  July.  According  to  this  the  total  debt 
on  that  day  was  sj  _>  7 .',7/j.Y'.,  J7.*»— nn  increase  in  iwo 
months  of  $122,000,000 ;  and  this  increase  i«  appa- 
rent rather  than  real,  for  a  large  amount  «!u  i  . 
May  was  not  audited.  The  details  of  this  debt  are 
as  follows  • 

Debt  l>carlnf;  Interest  Am**i. 

In  coin   $1,108,M?,64I  80    $64,841,837  09 

1  >elit  »■!•:•  ri  ii int.  n  t 

in  lawful  BOB  y. .  .     U8»,  136,515  OS  74,740,080  78 

Debt  on  which  iutermt 

■U  ceased   1,597,190  09 

Debt  bearing  no  inter- 
est   867.000,008  W  _____ 

Total                       ^J,7..7,'^3,275  86  $189,202,468  28 

The  ::«•!:.  r.d  r.  -  .It  <■(  the  trial  of  th"  Washington 
conspirators  was  announ  ed  in  imr  last  IS  «•  -nl. 
The  details  are  a*  follow       \\  . 

as  they  appear  in  the  sentence  of  ti  e  ( < > • : rt  ;  m<  t 
of  them  havcl>ecn  written  indifferent  ways  Da\id 
1'.  llerrold,  (ioorge  A.  At/'T'th.  I  ^- w  i  Payne. 
Mary  K.  Snratt,  were  all  found  guilty  of  the  charge* 
against  them  noted  in  our  Ke  «.rd  for  July,  and  of 
the  main  spvciricationH  under  those  charges.  These 
persons  were  all  hung  on  the  7th  of  \\ .  M. 
O'Laughlin  was  found  guilty  of  l»cing  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy,  but  not  guilty  of  the  design  to  mur- 
der General  Grant.  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  guilty  of 
complicity  in  the  conspiracy,  and  of  harboring; 
Booth  and  llerrold  after  the  assassination.  Sam- 
uel Arnohl,  guilty  of  complicity  in  the  anamina- 
tion. These  three  were  senteno.  d  to  imprisonment 
at  hard  labor  for  life.  F.dward  >;u'  gh-r  of  h.ivi:  g 
aided  Booth  in  making  his  escape,  snitcuc.  !  {■>  in.- 
prisonmcnt  at  hard  Labor  tbf  m\  years.  The  Peni- 
tentiary at  Albany,  New  York,  was  originally  des- 
ignated as  the  place  of  continement,  but  this  was 
sul  s<  intently  changed  for  Fort  Jefferson,  on  the 
Tortugas.  Mi--.  Suratt  protested  her  innocence  of 
the  crime  of  which  she  was  convicted.  Payne, 
llerrold,  and  Atzeroth  acknowledged  thamOfllvTI 
guilty,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Mudd  acknowledged 
that  he  knew  Booth  when  ho  came  to  his  bOBM 
after  the  murder,  having  previously  been  acquaint- 
ed with  him.  O'Laughlin  and  Arnold  confessed 
that  they  had  been  engaged  with  Booth  in  a  plot  to 
capture,  but  not  to  murder  th   1  r     lent.  Spangler 


declared  that  ho  knew  nothing  of  Booth's  intention 
l>efore  it  was  executed,  but  ow  ned  that  he  had  aided 
his  escape.— During  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  ;.»(»1 
witnesses  were  examined — 201  for  the  prosecution, 
163  for  the  defense.  The  testimony  tilled  4:500 
pages,  the  arguments  7<»0  pages  of  manuscript, 
"legal  cap"  size.  The  depositions  and  reports 
taken  l>ef"ore  the  trial  employed  live  short-hand 
wribrs  a  fortnight,  and  required  two  clerks  six 
weeks  to  brief  and  file  aw  ay. 

SOLTIIKKN  AM  I  "HIC  A. 

From  M'xicu  the  int<  lligence  is  so  co:.tradictorv 
as  to  lie  wholly  unworthy  of  credit.  One  report 
was  that  tho  authorities  of  Matamoras  had  be. u  or- 
dered to  provide  for  85,000  l'r-  nefc  troops,  looking 
toward  hostilities  with  the  I'nited  States.  Other 
rumors  say  that  the  F.mperor  Maximilian  is  prepaid 
log  to  return  to  Kurope.  Others  still,  which  seem 
to  be  far  more  reliable,  indicate  that  the  Imperial 
(iovernment  is  steadily  securing  the  ascendency  in 
almost  e\  (  ry  p.irt  ol  the  country. 

From  //  itfd  later  and  more  reliable  accounts  indi- 
cate that  the  revolt  against  President  <  1«  tfrard  i-  by 
no  means  suppressed,  and  that  the  probabilities  are 
in  favor  of  its  success.  It  now  appears  to  be  a  con- 
test between  the  black*,  under  Francois  Jean  Jo- 

;  h.  a  •!  the  mul.it'o.  \  r- ;  r  -entcd  by  (lofTrard. 
But  all  representation*  from  this  country  must  for 
th<'  present  l>c  regarded  with  suspicion. 

1  !.  i  •  !•  -  i*.  •  mi  .s''  ii  t.  i  .  Ii  i-  be.  n  fonnallv 
given  up  to  tl  i  I  1  Mates  bv  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities of  Cuba.  A  Mitn  of  £  It],!**),  which  had 
been  advanced  to  the  commander  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  his  crew,  has  been  refunded  by  tho  United 
Mate*  to  the  Cuban  Government. 

m  Rdra 

The  British  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  f»th 
of  July,  and  a  n  -w  election  ordered  to  take  place 
al>out  a  fortnight  later.  The  result  lias  I  u  de- 
cidedly favorable  to  the  pres.  nt  '  Whig'  or  "  Lib- 
eral"  ministry,  Ud  by  Lord  Pulmerston,  Karl  Hu«- 
s«ll,  and  Mr.  < lladstono,  against  th-«  "T<»ry"  or 
"Consen'ativc"*  party,  of  w  hich  the  Earl  of  Derby 
and  Mr.  Di.-raeli  are"  leaders.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  F.xchequcr,  was  defeated  of  re- 
election for  Oxford,  but  was  elected  fioin  South 
Lancashire.  The  "  Liberals"  have  gained  17  seats 
and  lost  S3 — a  net  gain  of  21.  Of  the  b7>x  mcm- 
b  r .••!.....  :i  .in-  «  laiia-  d  ;is  LiU  raN,  and  Ji»l  as 
Conservatives  The  work  of  laying  the  new  Atlan- 
tic Telegraphic  Cable  has  been  fairly  commenced. 
The  laying  of  the  heavy  »hor«j  end  of  M  mile*  at 
Ynlcntia  Bay,  in  Ireland,  was  completed  on  the  22d 
of  July,  snd  this  having  been  spliced  to  the  deep- 
eea  cable  on  the  -."xl,  the  (Irtat  Eastern  commenced 
the  work  of  "  paying  out"  on  the  iMth.  (  Mi  the  J7th 
she  had  pa*,  i  d  out  3oO  miles.  At  this  rate  it  would 
take  about  twenty  days  to  reach  the  American  ter- 
minus at  1 1  .:  Content  Bay;  but  it  was  supposed 
that  a-  she  lightened  by  parting  with  the  cable  and 
the  coiiMiinption  of  coal  her  rate  would  iner  BOH 
Before  this  Magazine  reaches  the  n  adi  r  the  su<  <  '--s 
or  failure  of  the  enterprise  will  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  Confederate  cruiser  ShenandoaJi  has  been  at 
work  among  our  whalers  in  the  Western  Arctic 
( »  <  an.  We  have  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  eight 
whalers,  and  fears  are  entertained  lor  our  whole 
whaling  fleet  in  those  waters,  numbering  ajbont  00 
vessels.  The  Shenandoah  appears  to  have  rjoplcd 
Ia«t  at  Melbourne  in  Australia,  and  was  manned 
mainly  by  I»ritish  sailors. 


AN  example  of  heart}',  unaffected  enjoyment  is 
a  great  public  benefit  t©  us  Americans.  If 
the  English  take  their  pleasure  sadly,  we  take  ours 
fiercely.  We  have  a  genius  for  display  and  ex- 
pense, but  nono  for  amusement.  The  young  Amer- 
ican despises  pleasure  at  two  cents  an  hour.  lie 
measures  it,  as  he  measures  every  thing  else,  by  its 
cost.  Consequently  he  gets  the  cost  and  little  else. 
Our  religious  teaching,  too,  is  a  little  responsible. 
Pleasure  was  not  a  pleasant  nor  a  profitable  thing 
to  the  Puritan.  It  was  the  mask  of  Satan.  It  was 
a  gloze  and  a  snare.  A  smiling  saint  was  as  in- 
conceivable to  the  Reverend  Doctor  Mather  as  an 
innocent  witch.  The  Puritan  theory  of  life  being 
that  of  a  vale  of  tears,  the  "professors"  were  re- 
solved that  the  fact  should  justify  the  theory;  and 
they  practically  sneered  at  the  idea  of  happiness 
our  being's  end  and  aim  as  energetically  as  the 
modern  illustration  of  inflexible  Puritanism,  Thom- 
as Carlyle. 

Certainly  the  church  against  which  the  human 
mind  was  finally  forced  to  protest  was  as  catho- 
lic in  its  idea  of  a  truly  devout  spirit  as  that  of 
Geneva  or  Scotland.  In  its  view  a  smile  was  not 
a  sin,  nor  gaycty  necessarily  godless.  Its  holy 
days  were  holidays.  Its  feasts  were  truly  named. 
And  as  the  traveler  of  to-day  loiters  along  the  roads 
of  Southern  Europo  upon  a  pleasant  Sunday  and 
watches  the  enjoyment  of  the  population,  which 
unites  religious  service  with  innocent  amusement, 
he  can  fully  relish  the  point  of  the  sarcasm  which 
represents  a  Frenchman  entering  London  on  a  gray 
day  when  all  the  houses  and  shops  are  closed  and 
the  smug  people  in  sombre  clothes  walk  solemnly 
by  and  stare  at  him  as  a  reprobate,  and  there  is  no 
cafe,  no  garden,  no  promenade  to  cheer  him,  until 
apprehending  the  melancholy  truth,  he  gasps  in 
consternation,  "  C'est  Soonday  /" — It  is  Sunday  ! 

The  Germans  are  the  most  enjoying  people  in  the 
world,  and  they  teach  the  rest  of  mankind  by  ex- 
ample. If  we  do  not  learn,  it  is  not  from  want  of 
teaching.  You  may  descend  into  any  lager-beer 
cellar  in  the  city,  or  take  the  car  to  some  country 
garden,  and  you  are  sure  to  find  these  professors 
engaged  in  full  practice.  A  bench,  a  bare  table,  a 
piece  of  bread,  a  lump  of  cheese  (smelling  to  heav- 
en), and  a  glass  of  lager — these  are  all  the  materi- 
als, and  the  pleasure  really  seems  to  be  out  of  all 
proportion.  The  roisterers  dwell  upon  it,  prolong 
it,  gloat  over  it.  They  laugh,  they  chat — how  vol- 
ubly ! — they  sing,  they  sigh  with  satisfaction.  The 
lesson  is  richly  worth  a  dollar  to  any  American 
spectator.  For,  ascend  from  the  cheese  and  beer- 
reeking  cellar  and  go  into  Delmonico's  at  noon. 
What  a  crowd  !  what  a  rush  !  what  wonderful  cakes 
and  mysterious  comfits!  and  what  pale,  thin,  fierce, 
anxious  people  bolting  the  pastry  and  washing  it 
down  with  whisky,  with  claret,  with  fine  Rhenish ! 
There  is  plenty  of  German  spoken,  but  the  speakers 
are  Americanized.  This  is  not  a  scene  characteris- 
tic of  the  slow-going,  steadily  plodding,  much-en- 
joying father-land.    At  best  it  is  mongrel. 

We  must  not  generalize  too  severely.  P>ut  Ger- 
many remains  in  the  traveler's  memory  as  the  land 
of  universal  enjoyment  upon  the  smallest  capital. 
Speaking  nationally,  there  seems  to  be  more  honest 
pleasure  in  a  generous  glass  of  sound  lai;er  than  in 
a  dozen  bottles  of  old  London  Particular  or  a  hill- 
side of  California  hock.  The  cheapness  of  pleasure, 
also,  is  a  lesson  worth  learning.    An  excellent  au- 


thor and  sagacious  man,  Mr.  Burton,  has  published 
a  little  book  called  "  How  to  Observe."  lie  will  be 
an  excellent  man,  also,  and  worthy  of  honorable 
remembrance,  who  shall  publish  an  equally  valua- 
ble book  called  "  How  to  Enjoy." 

But,  meanwhile,  before  it  appears,  the  lesson  has 
been  practically  offered  to  the  city  of  New  York  by 
the  Congress  of  German  glee  clubs  and  musical  so- 
cieties which  assembled  here  at  the  close  of  July. 
It  remained  in  session  for  a  week,  marching  in  so- 
norous processions  through  the  streets,  uniting  in 
magnificent  vocal  concerts  at  the  Academy  and  in 
various  halls,  which  were  truly  musical  tourna- 
ments, in  which  various  clubs  contended  for  prizes, 
the  chief  of  which  were  won  by  two  Philadelphia 
societies  and  a  Buffalo  club.  The  Congress  also  re- 
paired to  Jones's  Wood  for  a  monster  musical  pic- 
nic, where  the  prizes  were  awarded,  games  were 
played,  dances  were  danced,  lager-beer  was  drunk, 
and  the  horn  was  sounded.  Yet  although  some 
thirty  thousand  people  were  present,  there  was  no 
disturbance.  The  nimble  pickpockets  were  of  course 
there,  but  they  were  quietly  removed  by  the  lynx- 
eyed  police,  and  a  storm  descended  and  put  out  the 
fire-works,  but  could  not  extinguish  the  geniality  of 
the  musical  crew. 

The  singers  came  from  New  England,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  New 
York,  and  their  harmony  prefigures  that  which 
will  presently  prevail  among  the  lately  discordant 
people  of  those  States.  This  harmony  culminated 
in  the  great  concert  at  the  Academy,  which  over- 
flowed with  sincere  lovers  and  listeners.  The  or- 
chestra was  a  hundred,  and  the  chorus  a  thousand 
strong.  The  two  covered  the  stage.  And  the  audi- 
ence was  worthy  the  performers  and  the  perform- 
ance. The  music  was  of  the  more  modern  masters, 
including  Mendelssohn,  whose  Walpurgis-night  was 
nobly  rendered  and  nobly  heard.  The  late  musical 
week  in  Boston  was  devoted  to  the  greater  instru- 
mental works  of  the  chief  German  masters.  That 
in  New  York  was  filled  with  the  music  of  the  less 
famous  but  not  less  popular  song-writers  and  minor 
composers.  Both  were  most  memorable  and  unique 
festivals.  Both  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
musical  education  in  this  country.  Both  are  due  to 
the  generous  German  genius,  to  which  we  are  al- 
ready so  much  indebted  for  our  musical  cultivation, 
and  whose  representatives  are  to  be  found  every 
where  in  the  country,  missionaries  of  national  re- 
finement. 


In  this  beautiful  summer  the  College  festivals 
have  been  more  interesting  than  usual.  The  re- 
action from  the  peculiar  tension  of  the  war  has  in- 
fused special  vigor  into  every  other  pursuit,  and  a 
more  earnest  satisfaction  into  every  assembly  and 
association.  The  Commencement  season  happily 
coincides  with  that  of  the  general  vacation,  so  that 
the  alumni  may  return  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  their 
alma  mater,  and  count  the  thickening  laurels  upon 
her  brow,  and  clasp  the  hands  of  brethren,  without 
the  remorseful  feeling  that  it  is  a  pleasure  bought 
by  truancy. 

College  brotherhood  is  a  unique  tie,  and  the  class, 
like  the  whole  body  of  alumni,  is  a  family.  It  has 
its  united  interests,  joys,  and  sorrows.  It  gives  a 
silver  cup  to  the  first-born  child.  It  watches  with 
pride  the  careers  of  its  distinguished  members ;  and 
classes,  like  families,  acquire  a  certain  traditional 
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reputation  in  the  college,  eminent,  sometimes — 
sometimes  unfortunate.  In  the  memory  of  many 
practical  men  college  life  is  the  sentimental  vein. 
Th.  y  are  romantic  when  they  refill  it.  4'  College 
davs"  are  still  a  spell  to  conjure  with  among  t  ho-o 
who  S'(  in  to  haw  been  1< mi _t  disenchanted.  Nor  is 
there  any  plca.-antcr  sight  than,  sitting  in  some 
wall-pew  (luring  the  exercise-  of  the  Commence- 
ment  sea-on,  to  watch  the  rows  of  black-coab  d 
men,  from  the  eager  graduate  of  last  year  up  to  the 
grav  and  bald  and  frosty  ( hildrcn  of  tens  ai  d  -cores 
of  years  heforc.  They  are  parents,  nio-t  of  them, 
and  it  can  not  fail  to  make  them  gentler,  more  con- 
siderate, more  sympathetic,  to  hathe  annually  in 
the  full  current  of  young  emotion;  to  renew  their 
youth  in  the  -;  •  ta<  !■•  of  what  they  were,  and  the 
feeling  of  what  they  felt,  when  the  Commencement 
was  their  Commencement,  and  they  ascended  the 
carjM'tcd  steps  and  received  the  sacred  roll  from  the 
I're-i  lent,  i  .|  ;«••!  ami  gowned. 

See  him  there,  placidly  sitting  in  a  corner  and 
leaning  hi-  lnUM|U0  face  upon  the  ivory  head  of  his 
cane.  The  few  white  hairs  glisten  a-  they  are  lift- 
cd  hy  tin*  summer  wind  that  breathes  cool  through 
the  shaded  chun-h  from  Minded  window  across  to 
window.  It  is  the  venerable  pastor  of  MM  ■  nv  t-- 
pari-h  among  the  hills,  to  w  horn  thi-  d ay  i-  the  chief 
festival  of  tin*  year.  Among  tho*e  hill*  his  calm 
lift  glides  uw  ay.  I  lis  virtues  decorate  hi*  daily  walk 
as  the  violets  and  anemones,  the  rhodora  and  the 
sweet  brier  blossom  in  the  psjfjagl |  aie!  IB  the  |  InSj 
of  woods  about  the  village,  sweetening  the  air, 
brightening  the  fields,  luit  unnoti.  •  l  and  unknown. 
True  to  his  college  traditions,  he  is  still  a  man  of 
Intoks.  No  society  i-  so  line  ami  dear  as  that  of  hi- 
library;  and  the  good  man  sigh**  to  see  hi-  -tri|  ling 
sou  bent  ii|k»u  another  course,  and  planning  to  c*» 
cape  the  path  that  leads  to  college.  How  placidly 
the  ohl  man  sit-  there,  w.it.  hing  w  ith  musing  heart 
ami  moistc  ncd  eye  the  \  on  tin  w  ho  graduate  to  day  ' 
How  little  they,  how  little  most  of  those  who  -it 
around  him.  remember  what  he  will  i;«\.r  f 
that  one  day  of  his  life  he  was  a  hero,  renowned, 
admired— and  that  day  his  Commencement.  Wok 
it  of  him  whose  performance  has  tultill.  I  no  prom- 
ise, whose  life  trickles  away  in  a  country  meadow, 
rcil-  ding  the  -ky  ai  d  •  h ...  I-.  i  i ■  i  !  .  :'  tlow  ing  a 
mighty  river  U-aring  ships  and  traffic  to  the  sea — 
wos  it  of  him  the  poet  sang* 

"Thou  calm,  chaste  scholar!  I  can  »ea  thee  now, 
The  firs*  young  laurels  oa  thy  pallid  bruv. 
O'er  thy  slight  figure,  lightly  tVuiiog  down 
In  graceful  fold*,  the  Academic  gown; 
On  thy  curved  lip  the  cl&wdr  line*  that  taught 
11   \  ]>.:>■  the  mind  thai  sculptured  thetu  » ith  thought*" 

Why  not  of  him  as  of  a  thousand  others  w  ho  thought 
to  guide  the  horses  of  the  sun  through  the  empvrean. 
and  are  forever  plowing  in  a  potato-field?  It  i- 
only  the  sharpness  of  the  contrast  that  makes  the 
picture  sad.  It  is  only  the  blunt  confronting  of 
youth  poised  on  its  fresho-t  pinions  and  launching 
into  tlight.  with  age  whose  wing-  are  folded  and 
w  ho  w  ill  tlv  no  more.  Pati-nt.  content  1.  !  ■ 
man  and  beloved  of  Cod,  the  old  man  lives  his  life. 
It  was  not  what  he  dreamed  it  would  In?  when  he 
stood  upon  that  platform — but  it  may  l>e  nobler. 
He  thought  then  of  what  he  would  do;  he  sees  now 
what  Cod  has  done.  There  is  no  doubt  longer.  It 
is  of  him  the  same  poet  wrote  : 
'*  The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lijw  that  he  has  pressed 
In  their  bloom; 


And  tho  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  f.  >r  many  a  year 
On  the  tomb." 

There  hns  not  been  a  Commencement  this  year 
at  which  you  might  not  have  seen  the  old  najltl. 
There  will  never  Ik.-  one  at  which  you  mav  not  see 
him  in  the  pew. 

At  Harvard  there  was  a  special  Commemorative 
Service  for  the  children  of  the  Cniver-itv  w  ho  have 
served  in  the  war.  and  a  permanent  memorial  will 
be  erected,  probably  in  tho  form  of  a  college  hall 
for  the  anniversary  exercises,  to  be  adorned  with 
statues,  busts,  tablets,  and  other  commemorative 
sculptures  of  her  illustrious  sons.  At  Vale  and 
Williams  tlv  re  were  similar  sen- ices.  Amherst, 
al-o.  and  Dartmouth  are  taking  steps  to  -retire  tho 
same  result.  Let  us  hope  al-o  that  in  all  colleges 
a  J.''  f.  -«o  -hi;  ■  t"  ;•  .si  !.:-tor\  a:  .1  phih-opby 
may  l»e  e-tahli-h-  d,  that  the  true  principles  of  the 
C<  ■  r;  ment,  tor  w  Inch  m>  many  c.  llegc-hrcd  heroes 
have  fought  and  fallen,  may  be  clearlv  understood. 
If  it  be  worth  \  I  !..,',  rt.  in  \..ut!i  the 
structure  of  the  Creek  and  Koman  governments,  it 
'  i  ;  :  •  t  !  •  -u;  efis;..-;-  to  in-tru.  t  them  in  the  -vs- 
tem  of  which  th-v  aro  parts,  and  lor  which  they 
will  prc.-ently  bo  r<  .-|*>n-ihle. 


It  was  not  upon  Kochefbucault's  g<  neral  princi- 
ple that  the  mi-fortuin  s  of  our  friends  are  always  a 
little  pleasing  to  us  that  the  K*sy  Chair  beheld  with 
sati-iactiou  tin*  burning  of  Hamum's  Museum,  but 
because  it  has  long  had  t'..  im.  :  i.t.  i  .sl  ]<•  repu- 
tation as  a  dangrrotn  building,  likely  at  any  mo- 
ment t.,  tumble  down  an  I  I  ury  every  \i-itor  in  its 
ruins;  or,  indeed,  to  do  exactly  what  it  has  done, 
bum  lik"  tinder,  although  happily  without  consum- 
ing hundreds  ot  human  Itciugs. 

I  l.e  rapidity  with  whi«  h  the  tierce  Ham  •-  envel- 
ojx-d  the  w  h<  le  building  was  -tartling  to  any  one  w  ho 
remember*  d  the  narrow  staircases  and  passages  by 
which  alone  a  crowd,  had  it  lieen  there,  could  have 
btM  saved.  Indeed  it  in  plain  that  if  Ke,,m  dy  liad 
-ti  c  .  d<  I  in  his  ]  I  in  u\  wtting  I  re  lo  the  Museum 
at  night,  when  it  wa-  lull  i  f  women  and  children, 
the  catastrophe  would  hare  been  frightful,  1'ortu- 
nately  at  noon  there  was  no  performance,  and  the 
\  i«itors  were  few,  and  the  few  persons  in  the  build- 
ing escaped. 

Our  rural  friends  especially  will  mourn  with  us 
the  destruction  of  the  Museum.  It  was  their  most 
familiar  and  |>opular  resort  in  the  city.  Mr.  Ilar- 
iium  hail  mich  a  happy  knack  of  unctuous  descrip- 
tion that  his  hand-bill-  seatt  red  in  the  cars  that 
thundered  into  town  from  the  east  and  north  and 
south  had  all  the  temptation  of  special  invitations; 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  chief  oppor- 
tunities of  the  city  had  been  improved  if  liarnum's 
had  not  been  visited. 

l)t  mortais  nil  nisi — rmim.  Let  us  confess,  as 
we  stand  at  the  corner  of  Ann  Street  and  moral i/.c 
over  the  blackened  beams  and  the  piles  of  ashes 
and  bricks,  that  it  was  always  a  disappointment. 
That,  indeed,  is  not  necessarily  a  discredit.  Niag- 
ara and  St.  Peter's  are  both  disappointing.  It  is 
the  imagination  that  dupes  us.  Niagara  must  be 
an  ocean  pouring  out  of  the  sky.  We  hurry  breath- 
less to  the  brink  and  behold — a  river  pouring  over 
a  rocky  ledge.  St.  Peter's  must  be  so  vast  that 
the  high  altar  shall  be  lost  in  the  blue  mists  of  dis- 
tance, like  a  mountain-peak  seen  from  long  leagues 
away.  We  approach  the  door;  we  raise,  with  l>eat- 
ing  hearts,  the  leathern  curtain :  and  lo' — a  large 
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church.  Was  it  otlierwi.se  with  the  Museum  ?  The 
city  child  or  the  country  cousin  had  heard  of  it,  had 
read  of  it,  had  conned  the  glowing  bills,  had  paid 
the  fee  that  seemed  so  ridiculously  small  upon  en- 
tering, so  considerable  upon  coming  out,  and  as- 
Oending  with  eager  feet  the  slightly  winding  stairs, 
beheld — a  cookey  stand  and  some  glass  cases. 

This  was  always  depressing.  The  practical  con- 
sequence of  the  tirst  impression  was  that  if  there 
were  a  tank  with  a  living  alligator,  the  reactionary 
imagination  was  sure  to  consider  him  either  a  stuff- 
ed specimen  or  a  knotty  log  of  wood.  Then  the 
wax-work — the  "  figgers" — let  us  speak  of  them 
dispassionately,  hut  was  the  room  not  very  dark? 
and  were  not  the  "figgers"  very  dim?  Could  we 
reasonably  suppose — allowing  us  to  be  ten  years 
old — that  the  image  called  General  Grant  resem- 
bled the  doughty  Lieutcnant-General  ?  And  surely 
the  group  of  Calabrian  brigands  was  sadly  confused. 
The  stuffed  animal  department — was  that  quite  sat- 
isfactory ?  Did  it  not  seem  merely  the  passage  to 
the  moral  theatre — a  kind  of  "entry,"  as  we  say  in 
the  country?  The  Easy  Chair  knows  that  he  and 
the  great  multitude  of  boys  always  congregated  at 
the  end  of  the  room  where  cakes  and  soda-water 
were  sold.  On  the  next  floor  the  Happy  Family 
was  more  encouraging;  and  when  a  kangaroo  was 
placed  in  the  corner  there  was  really  some  justifi- 
cation of  the  eager  expectation  with  which  we  all 
came. 

But,  to  tell  the  truth,  these  were  not  the  special 
charms  of  Barnum's.  These  were  things  that  any 
Museum  might  have  had.  Wax  "  Aggers"  and  two- 
headed  calves  are  the  mere  commonplaces  of  such 
institutions.  The  aquaria  and  the  whales  and  seals 
and  living  animals,  these  were  real  delights;  and 
the  monsters,  the  Albinos,  the  fat  women,  the  giants, 
the  dwarfs,  these  all  gave  interest  a  dash  of  awe 
w  hich  was  quite  curdling  and  agreeable.  The  grav- 
ity and  half  fear  with  which  we  children  watched 
Commodore  Nutt  as  he  swaggered  over  the  floor 
like  an  imp  out  of  the  fairy  tales,  was  impressive 
and  amusing.  And  if  we  were  elderly  ladies  from 
the  country,  how  we  did  adjust  our  spectacles  and 
bless  our  souls  as  we  surveyed  the  little  Miss  War- 
ren, whom  Tom  Thumb  married  ! 

As  for  the  "moral"  drama,  we  could  never  un- 
derstand how  huckleberry-pie  became  sponge-cake 
because  you  called  it  so.  Still  it  was  interesting 
to  know  that  what  was  improper  a  few  blocks  farther 
along  in  Chatham  Row  was  very  proper  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Ann  Street ;  and  it  wras  peculiarly  agreeable 
to  those  of  us  who  came  from  the  country  to  be  sure 
of  our  company,  and  to  know  that  all  sorts  of 
naughty  people  were  not  admitted.  However,  he 
is  a  poor  traveler  who  can  come  to  the  city  without 
learning  any  thing ;  and  if  we  learned  that  some 
people  who  were  not  naughty  people  had  extraor- 
dinary manners,  it  was  an  increase  of  useful  knowl- 
edge  which  we  could  not  regret. 

What  a  shabby  old  hole  it  was,  to  be  sure?  It 
seems  almost  cruel  to  say  so  when  so  many  of  the 
worthy  and  industrious  persons  employed  in  it  may 
be  sorely  pinched  by  the  sudden  calamity  of  its 
destruction.  But  they  are  already  getting  hold 
elsewhere.  The  dramatic  company  is  acting,  and 
Mr.  Barn um  will  presently  open  a  show  at  the 
Chinese  Building  in  Broadway.  He  says  that  after 
the  fire  he  consulted  his  friends  as  to  his  wisest 
course.  He  told  them  he  had  a  competent  fortune 
and  could  easily  retire  from  active  business. 

Anions  his  friends  was  Horace  Greelev. 


"What  shall  I  do?"  asked  Barnum. 

"If  I  were  you,"  replied  Greeley,  "I  would  go 
fishing.  I've  been  trying  for  thirty  years  to  go 
fishing,  and  have  never  been  able  to  do  it."  Bar- 
num will  follow  that  advice.  He  will  go  fishing. 
But  he  will  take  in  men  and  women  instead  of  scup 
and  flounders. 


The  great  public  schools  of  England  are  roman- 
tic objects  to  our  imaginations.     We  are  in  the 
habit  of  viewing  them  through  the  tender  light  of 
Gray's  ode  upon  a  distant  prospect  of  Eton.  We 
think  of  them  as  ancestral  halls  of  learning,  vener- 
able in  themselves  and  hallowed  by  tradition.  The 
ancient  vines  that  tapestry  their  gray  walls,  the 
spacious  quadrangles,  the  studious  silence  of  the 
buildings  broken  by  the  merry  shouts  of  the  play- 
ground, the  indefinable  charm  of  literary  associa- 
tion, of  w  hich  Gray's  ode  and  Thackeray's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Charter  House,  in  the  "  Newcomes,"  are 
such  exquisite  illustrations — all  these  things  actual 
and  imaginative  combine  to  invest  the  great  schools 
of  England  with  a  profound  interest,  and  to  recall, 
when  we  think  of  them,  the  poet's  words: 
"I  like  a  monk,  I  like  a  cowl, 
I  like  a  prophet  of  the  soul : 
And  on  my  heart  monastic  aisles 
Fall  like  sweet  strains  or  pensive  smiles." 

And  all  this  interest  is  confirmed  and  justified 
by  the  impression,  which  is  quite  universal  among 
Americans,  that  the  youth  who  study  at  those  schools 
emerge  from  their  reverend  shades  amply  accom- 
plished scholars. 

It  is  a  disagreeable  awaking  from  an  agreeable 
dream  to  learn  that  we  arc  mistaken.  There  are 
hints  in  Tom  Brown's  school-days,  and  in  Thacke- 
ray also,  which  suggest  a  suspicion  that  all  at  those 
schools  is  not  quite  as  the  imagination  paints,  and 
the  common  opinion  accepts.  But  how  little  they 
really  achieve,  how  barren  of  adequate  results, 
how  amusingly  antiquated  in  theory  and  practice 
they  are,  few  Americans  can  understand  until  they 
read  either  the  original  report  of  the  Parliament- 
ary Commission  upon  Eton  and  eight  of  the  great 
schools  of  England,  or  the  digest  of  that  report  con- 
tained in  a  lively  pamphlet  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Atkin- 
son,* whose  profession  as  a  teacher,  and  whose  wide 
and  various  acquaintance  with  all  the  literature  of 
his  profession,  peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  task  of  com- 
menting upon  the  Report,  which  he  does  with  great 
point  and  felicity. 

This  commission  was  appointed  in  1861.  It  con- 
sisted of  six  competent  gentlemen,  who  held  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  meetings,  examined  very 
fully  a  hundred  and  thirty  witnesses,  personally  vis- 
ited all  the  schools,  instituted  the  most  searching 
inquiries  in  every  department  of  the  scholastic  man- 
agement, the  history,  revenues,  and  details  of  man- 
agement, and  reported  in  1864,  in  four  folio  vol- 
umes, containing  two  thousand  pages  in  double  col- 
umns of  fine  print.  Here  certainly  is  copious  mate- 
rial for  an  inquiry  into  the  actual  value  of  these 
schools. 

Mr.  Atkinson  begins  by  asking  what  ought  to  be 
the  education  of  three  thousand  of  the  sons  of  the 
higher  classes  of  England  in  her  old  and  richly-en- 
dowed institutions,  and  in  reply  supposes  wdiat  it  is. 
The  youth  will  find  in  them,  of  course,  noble  libra- 
ries and  the  most  admirable  apparatus;  he  will  be 
taught  to  understand  the  physical  phenomena  and 
the  natural  history  of  his  country  :  the  future  citi- 
*  Sever  and  Francis,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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zen  of  a  great  industrial  nation,  possibly  heir  to  a  ' 
vast  landed  estate,  and  probably  a  legislator  for  all 
these  interests,  he  will  lie  instructed  in  all  depart- 
ments of  science  which  bear  upon  these  subjects, 
ind  will  help  him  to  govern  and  guide  them.  As 
one  of  the  governing  class  of  a  commercial  island, 
he  will  be  well  grounded  in  history  and  politics,  in 
political  economy,  and  in  physical  and  political  ge- 
ography. As  an  Englishman  he  will  be  taught  to 
speak  and  write  his  noble  native  tongue  with  accu-  ' 
racy  and  ease,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the 
great  authors  who  have  illustrated  and  enriched  it. 
Living  near  the  Continent,  he  will  acquire  some  of 
the  neighboring  languages,  and  will  naturally  be 
accomplished  in  music  or  drawing,  or  at  least  have 
some  acquaintance  with  their  history  and  achieve-  1 
ments. 

This  is  not  an  unfair  statement  of  what  may 
justly  be  expected  in  a  liberal  course  of  education 
for  a  young  English  gentleman  at  an  enormously 
endowed  English  school.  After  a  careful  study  of  ■ 
the  long  report  of  the  Commission  Mr.  Atkinson 
gives  us  the  astounding  conclusion,  whicli  he  justi- 
fies by  details  of  testimony  from  the  various  teach- 
ers in  the  schools,  that  "  in  the  great  schools  of  En- 
gland, in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
whole  of  modern  phy  sical  science ....  the  w  hole 
study  of  the  outward  world  is.  I  do  not  say,  pur.-u<  d 
imperfectly:  it  is  not  pursued  at  all :  it  is  absolutely 
ignored  as  an  essential  part  of  education  ;  and  a 
bead  master  of  twenty-seven  y.  a:-'  standing  i  an  be 
found  who  says  he  thinks  as  a  training  of  the  mind 
it  is  worthless — it  gives  no  power!'' 

"What  (/"  the  schools  teach?"  the  reader  asks 
in  amazement.  Latin,  Creek,  and,  mbordinate  t<> 
tlu  -e.  matin  matics.  Of  the  thirty-live  masters  at 
Eton  twenty-four  are  classical,  and  eight  ar  ■  mithfl 
matical  ;  while  three  teac  h  all  tin*  mod.  ru  lan- 
guage-, physical  science,  natural  history,  English 
language  and  literature,  and  drawing  and  music: 
and  this  is  the  proportion  in  all  except  Kugby,  w  hicfa 
is  more  civilized.  Mr.  Atkinson  do.-s  not  quarrel 
with  classical  study.  1  le  is  a  m  InLir.  and  lie  knows 
its  value.  Hut  for  that  reason  he  values  it  justly. 
It  is  "  the  preposterous  abuse  of  »  1  i--i<  al  study  and 
the  absurd  neglect  of  science"  w  Inch  serins  to  him  so 
appalling.  The  end  of  education,  as  he  s,  bring 
a  true  and  symmetrical  mental  de\ elopmeiit,  the 
means  must  lie  more  various  and  powerful  than  the 
grammar  of  two  dead  langua  -  -. 

Hut  at  least,  it  will  be  urg  d.  what  they  do  teach 
they  teach  thoroughly.     Let  the  Dean  of  Chris: 
Church  College,  Oxford,  which  r-  reives,  with  di- 
versity College,  the  majority  of  Eton  boys,  tOfWI  r. 
"Some  fifty  or  sixty  young  men  matriculate  at 
Christ  Church  in  the  course  of  each  year.    Of  these 
perhaps  ten  will  read  for  honors  in  classics.  Such 
men  would  be  able  to  construe  with  tolerable  cor-  1 
rectness  a  new  passage  from  any  Greek  and  Latin  ' 
author,  translate  a  piece  of  easy  English  prose  into 
tolerable  Latin,  and  answer  correc:ly  simple  gram-  j 
matical  and  etymological  questions  in  Latin  and 
Greek.    The  other  j'rty  orfi/ly  would  not."    These  [ 
last  can  scarcely  construe  properly  the  authors  they  1 
profess  to  have  read.    They  are  examined  in  the 
first  four  books  of  the  iEneid,  and  the  same,  of  the 
Iliad.    They  are  not  examined  at  matriculation  in 
ancient  or  modern  history  or  geography.  They 
are  tested  in  arithmetic,  but  not  in  algebra. 

There  is  probably  hardly  a  boy  who  has  been 
examined  this  summer  for  admission  to  any  of  our 
colleges  who  is  not  better  fitted  than  the  great  ma-  ! 


jority  of  those  who  come  up  ever}*  year  from  the 
great  English  schools  to  enter  the  Universities. 
Of  study  at  the  University  Mr.  Atkinson  does  not 
treat  at  length.  Hut  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
Gibbon's  account  of  Oxford  a  century  ago  with  the 
two  papers  upon  the  same  University  by  Professor 
Gold  win  Smith  lately  published  in  this  Magazine. 
Mr.  Atkinson  says,  trenchantly:  "Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  little  more  than  cockpits  on  a  larger  scale 
and  for  older  combatants  to  engage  in  contests  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  at  the  schools."  And  he 
then  naturally  asks,  "'Whence  come  the  real  schol- 
ars" of  England? 

This  question  he  answers  by  saying  that  the  re- 
ally line  scholars  in  England  are  fewer  than  we 
suppose;  and  that  the  English  aristocracy,  as  a 
body,  are  not  well  educated.  The  best  scholars  in 
that  country  he  believes  to  be  self-educated  or  pri- 
vately train  (1.  The  ignorance  of  many  of  those 
supposed  to  be  of  the  scholarly  class  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  I'nivt  rdtv  training  he  illustrates  by  the 
gross  ignorance  of  statesmen  like  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  regard  to  our  war. 

Meanwhile  England  herself  is  moving  toward 
icferui.  The  old  institutions  are  so  intensely  aris- 
tocratic that  new  schools  for  the  "middle  class-' 
are  already  established,  where  the  experiment  of  a 
mod  rn  education  i-  tried,  and  with  success.  Such 
are  Mailh.To'igh,  \V.  llingtoii,  and  Cheltenham  col- 
h-ges,  an  1  tin'  (  ity  of  London  school.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son's i ■!.  a  of  a  true  r<  f  nu  is  that  i;  must  found  a 
course  of  liberal  education  r>  presented  by  a  more 
thorough  study  than  at  present  of  the  Latin  lan- 
gua e  and  literature  as  the  foundation  of  a  study 
of  language  and  gem  rsJ  grammar,  and  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  kindred  modern  tongues,  but  in  which 
the  study  of  Greek  shall  l  e  trhnl'y  superseded  by 
a  real  study  of  tin*  mother  tongue  and  their  lan- 
guages; and  in  w  hich  the  study  of  physical  science! 
shall  be  begun  with  the  earliest  development  of  the 

obteti  iug  faculties.    Not  the  least  Interesting  part 

of  his  pamphlet  is  the  testimony  ol  eminent  scien- 
tific men  in  England,  such  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Professor  1  araday,  l'rofessor  Owen,  Dr.  Hooker, 
and  .^ir  .!.  E.  \V.  Ilerschel  to  the  in-utlicieiicy  of 
the  present  system. 

1  roin  these  fragim  ntary  hints  the  great  interest 
and  value  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  little  woik  may  bo 
conjectured.  ■  It  is  notable,  also,  ss  an  illustration 
of  the  presei  t  t-  ndciiey  of  the  American  mind  to 
emancipate  itself  wholly  from  its  old  superstitions 
in  regard  to  England;  an  emancipation  whicli  will 
inevitably  r<  -;dt  in  a  more  intelligent  Hill  cordial 
friendship. 


Is  one  of  his  caustic  tirad'  8  against  snobbery 
Thaek  ray  stops  ami  sa\  s  :  "  Well,  I  have  no  doubt 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  seen  w  alking  dow  n  Pel] 
Mall  with  a  duke  on  each  arm."  He  OOnfoStOg  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  Englishman  to  rid 
himself  of  this  mean  subservience  to  rank,  titles, 
accident.  "Whoever  goes  to  England  is  confounded 
by  it.  Men  of  the  best  sense  yield  to  it.  The  spirit 
of  caste  is  hardly  less  marked  in  India  than  in  En- 
gland. A  nobleman,  by  reason  of  his  tide  merely, 
and  without  the  least  regard  to  his  intrinsic  nobil- 
ity, carries  a  charm  which  stupefies  common  sense. 
A  toad  with  a  jewel  in  his  head  would  be  a  very 
valuable  and  interesting  phenomenon  ;  but  to  treat 
all  toads  as  if  they  had  jewels  would  be  the  prac- 
tice of  dull  barbarians  only. 

It  is  astonishing  that  a  people  which,  like  the 
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English,  takes  peculiar  pride  in  its  manliness  and 
common  sense  should  be  the  victims  of  so  crude  a 
superstition  as  nobleman-worship,  and  should  tol- 
erate from  an}'  of  their  fellow-subjects  such  insolence 
as  the  conduct  of  Lords  constantly  discloses.  We 
Americans,  in  common  with  Englishmen,  have  a 
profound  reverence  for  money,  and  an  undue  defer- 
ence for  rich  men.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said  in 
justification  of  our  weakness,  that  with  us  great 
fortunes  are  usually  the  sign  of  special  ability,  of 
extraordinary  shrewdness,  or  of  some  positive  tal- 
ent ;  while  hereditary  titles  and  wealth  refer  to 
graves  and  dead  men  and  extinct  sagacity  only. 
Nor  do  we  permit  rich  men  to  encroach  upon  com- 
mon rights.  Wealth  is  jealously  watched  by  us. 
It  secures  no  special  privilege  as  rank  does  in  En- 
gland. Its  inability  to  intrench  itself  in  long  de- 
scents tends  constantly  to  its  humiliation.  There 
is  no  man  in  this  country,  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  would  write,  or  wish  to  write, 
to  a  railroad  company  such  a  letter  as  an  English- 
man, known  as  the  Earl  of  Winchclsca  and  Notting- 
ham, lately  wrote  to  the  Chairman  or  President  of 
the  Southwestern  Railway. 

The  Earl  had  been  smoking  in  a  railroad-car,  and 
was  properly  complained  of  by  the  station-master 
and  duly  summoned  before  a  magistrate.  He  did 
not  appear,  but  Avrote  this  ludicrous  letter  to  the 
President : 

"Sir, — I  demand  tlie  instnntdismissalof  tho  station-mas- 
ter, named  Attcr,  at  your  VauzhaU  Station,  who  has  had 
the  effrontery  to  apply  for  a  summons  (involving  a  breach 
of  privilege)  against  me  at  the  Wandsworth  Bench,  for 
what  he  has  the  impudence  to  term  smoking  contrary  to 
your  by-law.  I  beg  you  to  observe  that  the  piece  of  impu- 
dence involves  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Hou^e  of 
Lords,  and  that  you,  the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  shall 
be  held  responsible  for  it. 

u  VVl.NCUEI.SEA  AJvD  NOTTINGHAM." 

This  is  exquisite.  It  transcends  ranch.  The 
railway  company  makes  regulations  for  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  passengers.  It  is  made  the  duty  of 
its  officers  to  complain  in  case  of  a  breach  of  the 
regulation.  One  of  these  rules  forbids  smoking. 
A  passenger  smokes  in  defiance  of  the  order  and 
the  officer  complains.  The  ridiculous  passenger 
Hies  into  a  passion,  calls  the  lawful  and  necessary 
conduct  of  the  officer  "effrontery;"  and  being 
caught,  flagrante  delictu,  in  the  very  act  of  smoking, 
against  the  rule,  denounces  the  "impudence"  of  the 
officer  for  calling  smoking  "smoking,"  and  a  breach 
of  the  rule,  "contrary  to  your  by-law."  The  re- 
doubtable gentleman  adds  that  calling  smoking 
smoking,  and  a  by-law  a  by-law,  involves  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  serves 
notice  upon  the  President  that  he  shall  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  a  breach  of  privilege  committed  by 
somebody  else. 

If  it  be  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Lords  that  a  peer  may  smoke  in  railroad-cars,  it 
must  be  equally  his  privilege  to  smoke  in  a  church 
or  -wherever  else  he  pleases,  and  to  make  himself 
generally  a  nuisance.  John  Bull  finds  many  things 
in  our  society  at  which  he  feels  called  upon  to  sneer 
or  shout.  Does  it  ever  occur  to  him  that  he  is  often 
the  most  ridiculous  ohject  in  Christendom  ? 


It  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  the  Fourth  of  July 
was  very  generally  observed  by  Americans  in  Eu- 
rope. The  day  has  acquired  a  new  significance, 
and  it  was  especially  proper  that  its  meaning  should 
be  refreshed  in  the  memory  both  of  our  foreign 
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friends  and  foes.  In  London  the  dinner  was  attend- 
ed by  some  of  our  best  English  friends,  and  Pro- 
fessors Cairncs  and  Goldwin  Smith  made  excellent 
speeches.  A  letter  was  read  from  John  Bright,  and 
one  from  Mr.  Minister  Adams,  whom  a  family  afflic- 
tion detained  at  home.  In  Berlin  there  was  an 
agreeable  assembly,  and  in  Paris  a  beautiful  fete 
was  given  by  Mr.  Minister  Bigelow  at  the  Pre-Cat- 
alaji,  a  garden  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

The  gate  was  adorned  with  the  American  and 
French  flags  blended,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
floated  from  a  flag-staff  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn. 
There  was  a  tent  for  dancing  and  dinner ;  a  band 
of  music,  and  a  pretty  cafe.  There  was  also  a  lit- 
tle theatre  where  a  conjuror  delighted  the  children 
while  the  older  guests  danced  in  the  tent  or  prom- 
enaded. At  two  o'clock  the  distinguished  corn- 
pan}'  arrived — among  them  were  the  three  chief 
ministers  of  the  Emperor  and  the  diplomatic  corps. 
At  three,  as  the  clergymen  who  were  to  perform 
some  religious  exercises  had  not  arrived— and  in- 
deed, as  the  letter  from  which  we  derive  our  in- 
formation slyly  says,  they  did  not  appear  until  din- 
ner-time—  Mr.  Bigelow  welcomed  the  guests  in  a 
pleasant  little  speech.  At  six  he  handed  in  to  a 
cold  dinner  the  wife  of  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies 
and  Marine ;  and  after  dinner,  although  speeches 
had  not  been  designed,  the  true  Fourth  of  July  af- 
flatus filled  some  patriotic  souls,  and  they  gave  voice 
to  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  day. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  slightest  allusion  was 
made  to  Mexico  or  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  upon  those  heads  the  Em- 
peror is  of  opinion  that  the  least  said  the  better. 
The  prospects  of  the  Latin  race  upon  the  American 
continent  are  at  present  rather  cloudy.  M.  Velas- 
quez, the  Minister  of  Maximilian,  gave  a  banquet 
at  Rome  and  invited  the  Pope's  Ministers.  There- 
upon Cardinal  Antonelli  improvised  an  entertain- 
ment for  the  same  day,  and  all  the  official  person- 
ages attended.  The  Minister  was  naturally  offend- 
ed by  so  gross  an  insult,  and  will  doubtless  be  with- 
drawn. Meanwhile  the  Pope's  Minister,  or  Nuncio, 
in  Mexico  has  been  instructed  to  leave,  on  the 
ground  that  he  can  not  remain  and  see  the  Church 
insulted.  Having  thus  forfeited  the  countenance 
of  the  Church  party,  and  being  opposed  by  the  Ju- 
arez or  Liberal  party,  the  representative  of  the  Latin 
race  has  little  left  to  depend  upon  but  the  bayonets 
of  France. 

This  was  naturally  not  a  subject  for  American 
Fourth  of  July  speeches  in  a  pretty  Paris  garden, 
with  the  Emperor's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
drinking  j'our  good  health  in  the  most  sparkling 
Champagne,  and  the  United  States  Minister  hand- 
ing out  the  wife  of  the  Emperor's  Minister  for  the 
Colonies — which  do  not  quite  yet  include  Mexico. 
But  we  may  all  be  glad  that  the  host  of  the  United 
States  in  the  pleasant  Pre-Catcdan  was  a  gentleman 
so  sagacious  and  accomplished,  and  so  truly  an 
American  by  the  profoundest  conviction,  as  John 
Bigelow.  In  his  hands  the  honor  of  the  country 
will  neither  be  imperiled  by  foolish  bravado  nor  by 
undignified  servility.  He  will  not  interpret  the 
Monroe  doctrine  as  a  declaration  of  our  right  to  do 
just  what  we  choose,  while  if  danger  menaces  this 
country  from  any  quarter  whatever  we  need  have 
no  fear  that  he  will  not  promptly  and  manfully  de- 
mand the  utmost  respect  for  our  rights. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  our  good  fortunes  that  upon 
this  memorable  Fourth  of  July  the  United  States 
were  represented  in  Europe  by  Mr.  Adams  in  En- 
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gland,  Mr.  Bigelow  in  France,  Mr.  Marsh  in  Italy, 
and  Mr.  Motley  in  Austria,  besides  their  honorable 
and  honest  associates  in  the  other  countries.  A  na- 
tion will  inevitably  be  judged  by  foreigners  by  the 
character  of  its  official  representatives.  Fifteen 
years  ago  His  Excellency  Mr.  Ilannegan,  Minister 
of  the  United  States  to  Prussia,  harangued  the  pop- 
ulace of  Berlin  in  his  shirt,  niad-drunk.  His  Ex- 
cellency Mr.  Wright,  present  Minister  of  the  United 
States  at  the  same  court,  drinks  no  wine.  There  is 
just  that  difference  between  the  hectoring  insolence 
of  the  spirit  that  directed  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment then  and  its  lofty  moderation  and  fidelity  to 
republican  principle  now. 


(Bikini  Srnturr. 


O' 


tLD  CAT"  ADAMS  lives  in  Texas.  He  is 
so  called  from  a  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred once  when  he  was  out  fishing  for  "cat-fish," 
or,  as  you  call  them,  ''bull-heads."  He  caught  a 
beautiful  black  bass — they  call  them  trout — and 
being  very  angry,  be  threw  It  back  into  the  water, 
laying,  "  When  I  fish  for  trout  I  fish  for  trout,  and 
when  I  fish  for  cat  I  fish  for  cat !"  Hut  this  is  not 
my  story.  Old  Cat  had  a  neighbor  \\.ho  was  very 
deaf,  and  who  always  sat  in  the  long  hut  days  00 
the  porch  of  his  house,  which  was  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  street.  One  morning  old  Cat  came 
along  on  horseback — every  body  rides  on  horseback 
there — and  halting  in  front  of  his  neighbor's  house 
ho  OOmmenc  d  moving  his  lips  as  if  he  were  t<  Uing 
something  to  his  deaf  neighbor,  who  was  sitting  a- 
usual  on  the  porch.  "  What  is  it  ?"  says  his  neigh- 
bor. Cat  again  began  working  hi*  lips  rapidly,  a^ 
if  he  were  telling  an  important  piece  of  nc  ws,  I  ut 
not  a  sound  did  he  Otter.  "  1  can't  hear!"  said  his 
neighbor,  curling  up  his  hand  back  of  his  ear,  as 
deaf  people  do.  u  Louder !"  <  fid  ( 'at  took  both  his 
hands  and  doubled  them  up  in  front  of  his  mouth, 

in  the  shape  of  a  Bpeaking-tnimpet,  and  again  com- 
menced working  his  lips  and  getting  r.  d  in  the  face 
with  the  exertion.  "  1  can't  hear !"  says  his  n  i  h- 
bor,  and  getting  up  from  hi>  seat,  commenced  mak- 
ing his  way  tow  ai  d  the  gat  -.  where  he  could  hear 
better;  but  Cat,  pretending  to  be  very  indignant, 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  rode  away,  leaving  his 
poor  neighbor  bewailing  his  fate  at  being  deaf,  and 
at  having  lost  so  much  news. 


Good  old  Mrs.  Call  was  quite  hard  of  beating, 
being  somewhat  advanced  in  yuars.  Her  daughter 
Lydia  was  a  bonnie  lass,  who  loved  a  good  time  ami 
knew  well  how  to  get  it  up.  Lydia  had  arranged 
a  junket,  ami  the  young  men  and  maids  were  all  on 
hand.  In  the  midst  of  the  fun  in  popped  old  Dea- 
con L  ,  to  see  how  the  widow  tared.    Thlfl  was 

a  wet  blanket  upon  the  merriment:  and  the  Dea- 
con he  hung  on,  till  Lydia  was  out  of  all  patience. 
She  kept  wishing  and  wishing  he  would  go,  but 
still  he  sat  chatting  with  the  widow  on  things  above 
and  things  below ;  but  by-aud-by  he  gets  up  to  de- 
part. 

"Oh,  Deacon,  Deacon!"  said  Mother  Call; 
''don't  think  of  going  before  tea.  Oh,  do  stop  to 
tea,  won't  you  ?" 

The  Deacon,  so  strangely  urged,  replied :  "Well, 
I  rather  think  I  will,  as  the  folks  will  not  expect 
me  home  before  dark." 

"What  did  he  say,  Liddy?"  said  the  widow. 

Lvdia  had  a  readv  answer:  "He  savs  he  will 


not  to-day,  as  the  folks  expect  him  home  before 
dark.     Why  how  deaf  you  do  grow,  mother!" 

"Oh,  Avell,  come  some  other  day,  Deacon.  Now 
do,  won't  you  ?"  said  Mother  Call,  as  she  bowed  the 
Deacon  out. 

"Smart  gal  that,"  said  the  Deacon,  as  he  trudged 
along  home.  "She'll  find  her  way  through  the 
world,  I'll  warrant." 

Ix  your  July  issue  I  see  an  anecdote  in  referenco 
to  the  conversation  held  between  the  marine  and 
the  English  officer.  The  incident  referred  to  was 
of  actual  occurrence,  as  was  also  the  following,  in 
which  the  same  irrepressible  Martin  also  figured, 
While  on  a  short  leave  of  absence  from  the  Xiagara, 
whil  •  she  was  waiting  for  the  cable. 

Martin,  having  got  tired  of  London,  bethought 
himself  of  taking  an  airing  into  the  country;  and 
being,  as  usual,  quite  Democratic  in  his  views,  took 
a  seat  in  a  first-class  carriage.  Subeeqoently,  be- 
fore the  train  started,  other  parties  entered,  somo 
of  whom  were  the  ere:im  of  Snobocraev,  and  seeing 
a  common  soldier  in  their  presence,  and  at  his  ease, 
became  quite  indignant.  After  a  time  they  con- 
cluded to  inform  the  conductor  and  have  him  eject- 
ed. Accordingly  the  aforesaid  personago  came 
pompously  in,  and.  addressing  Martin,  said, 

"Mv  man,  do  vou  know  vou  are  in  the  wrong 
car?" 

"Is  not  that  a  first-class  ticket?"  sail  M. 
ducing  the  article. 

'•  Ve«,  but  thi-  car  is  for  gentlemen." 

"  ^  ell,  don't  you  call  me  a  gentleman?" 

"Pooh!  who  mad'- you  a  g  nth-man?" 

"  ( icneial  Washington  !"  w  as  the  cool  reply 
Martin  laid  himself  back  preparatory  to  a  comfort- 
able ride. 

It  was  reported  on  board  the  ship  that  some  of 
the  (itttirli.'.i  of  tie-  Am  rican  embassy  were  in  the 
same  car.  and  were  so  well  ph-and  w  ith  the  rfawte- 
mtiU  that  Martin  was  feasted  ai.d  fi  ted  to  his  heart's 
content  for  a  week. 


pro- 


and 


A  Sunday-school  scholar  at  Akron,  on  being 

requested,  with  other  members  of  his  class,  to  rc- 
peat  from  the  lfible  a  verse  of  his  ow  n  selection, 
promptly  gave  the  following:  "  If  any  one  attempts 
to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the 
spot!" 

DcteDTO  the  early  part  of  180"t,  while  th"  I'nion 
forces  were  before  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  a 
Union  officer  ha<l  a  domestic  parrot.  The  bird  was 
kept  near  the  trenches,  and  had  learned  from  the 
negroes  on  the  island  to  say,  "O  Lord!  ()  Lord!" 
One  day  a  stray  shot  wounded  the  poor  bird,  and  it 
fluttered  over  to  the  enemy's  works,  crying,  "  O 
Lord  !  O  Lord !  O  Lord  ! '  and  breathed  o'ut  its  life 
w  ith  these  earnest  words. 


We  have  a  friend  who  is  a  somewhat  noted  prac- 
tical joker,  residing  in  a  country  residence  near  the 
ocean.  Some  time  since  he  had  a  visit  from  Pro- 
fessor  ,  of  poetic  memory.    The  Professor  is  a 

keen  trout  fisherman,  and  seeing  a  large  pond  at 
some  distance  from  R  'a  residence,  inquired: 

11  Can  you  fish  for  trout  in  that  pond?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  B  ,  "  as  well  as  not." 

"  Possible ! — where's  your  rod  ?" 

"  I  have  none.    I'm  no  fisherman.    But  if  you 

want  to  try,  we'll  go  over  to  S  and  get  tackle, 

and  vou  mav  try  vour  hand  at  it  to-morrow." 
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It  was  thereupon  agreed  to  do  so,  and  the  day 
was  passed  by  the  worthy  Professor  in  preparations 
for  angling. 

The  next  morning  early  R         drove  him  over 

to  the  pond,  and  he  whipped  it  all  around,  to  wind- 
ward and  leeward,  and  finally  waded  it  up  to  his 
waist,  and  threw  his  flies  most  skillfully,  hut  never 
raised  a  fin.    At  length,  as  the  sun  grew  intolera- 

hly  hot,  he  turned  to  R  ,  who  lay  under  a  tree 

solacing  himself  with  a  hook  and  cigar,  and  ex- 
claimed, 

"  I  don't  hclicve  there  is  a  trout  in  your  pond!" 

"I  don't  know  that  there  is,"  replied  R  .  im- 

pcrturbably. 

"  Why,  you  told  mc  there  was." 

uOh  no,"  said  R  ,  very  leisurely  turning  and 

lighting  another  cigar ;  "you  asked  me  if  you  could 
fish  for  trout  here,  and  I  said  you  could  as  well  as 
not.  I've  seen  folks  do  it  often,  hut  I  never  knew 
of  one  being  caught  here." 

The  result  might  be  anticipated.    R  walked 

home,  and  the  Professor  drove  the  horses  ■  nor  did 

R  venture  within  reach  of  the  Professor's  rod 

until  after  dinner. 


"  An  !  here  you  are,  my  good  fellow  ;  how  d'ye 
do  ?  Upon  my  honor  it  does  my  heart  good  to  sec 
you  once  more  !  How's  your  family  and  the  old 
woman  ?  we  haven't  seen  her  for  a  long  time — when 
is  she  coming  down  to  see  my  wife?" 

"  I  am  quite  well,  I  thank  you ;  but  indeed,  Sir, 
you  have  the  advantage." 

"Advantage!  my  good  fellow — what  advant- 
age?" 

"  Why  really,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  you?" 
"Know  me!  well,  I  don't  know  you:  where  in 
the  deuce  is  the  advantage?" 


Riding  in  a  street  car  in  New  Orleans  soon  after 
the  surrender  of  Lee's  army,  but  before  that  import- 
ant intelligence  had  been  made  public  here,  my 
attention  Avas  attracted  by  the  entrance  of  a  news- 
boy with  an  armful  of  the  evening  edition  of  the 
Times.  While  evolving  the  picayune  necessary  for 
a  purchase,  I  asked,  with  that  impatience  of  delay 
peculiar  to  the  time,  "  What's  the  news?" 

A  vacant  expression  swept  over  his  face,  and  aft- 
er a  vain  effort  at  recollection,  he  called  to  a  con- 
frere who  maintained  a  precarious  foothold  in  the 
doorway — a  prominent  feature  in  all  car  locomotion 
in  the  Crescent  City — "Rill,  what  was  it  that  man 
down  at  the  newspaper-office  told  us  to  call  ?" 

"  Surrender  of  Lee's  army — the  war  inadvertent- 
ly closed!"  was  the  reply;  and  turning,  witli  an 
air  of  relief,  he  announced,  with  all  the  animation  of 
revivified  memory,  "  The  war  is  virtuously  closed  !" 

Of  course,  upon  referring  to  the  column  for  fur- 
ther information,  I  read  the  news  heading — "The 
war  virtually  closed." 

A  coiiRKsroxDENT  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette, 
writing  reminiscences  of  Sherman's  campaign  in 
North  Carolina,  is  responsible  for  the  following : 

General  Sherman  complained  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  never  distinctly  explained  to  him  what 
policy  it  desired  to  have  pursued.  "I  asked  Mr. 
Lincoln  explicitly,  when  I  went  to  City  Point, 
whether  he  wanted  me  to  capture  Jeff  Davis  or  let 
him  escape,  and  in  reply  he  told  me  a  story. 

That  "story"  may  now  have  a  historical  value, 
and  I  give  it  therefore  as  General  Sherman  said  Mr. 
Lincoln  told  it — only  premising  that  it  was  a  favor- 


ite story  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  he  told  many 
times,  and  in  illustration  of  many  points  of  public 
policy : 

"I'll  tell  you,  General,"  Mr.  Lincoln  was  said  to 
have  begun,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  about  tak- 
ing Jeff  Davis.  Out  in  Sangamon  County  there 
was  an  old  temperance  lecturer  who  was  very  strict 
in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  total  abstinence.  One 
day,  after  a  long  ride  in  the  hot  sun,  he  stopped  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  who  proposed  making  him  a 
lemonade.  As  the  mild  beverage  was  being  mix- 
ed, the  friend  insinuatingly  asked  if  he  wouldn't 
like  the  least  drop  of  something  stronger,  to  brace 
up  his  nerves  after  the  exhausting  heat  and  exer- 
cise. 1  No,'  replied  the  lecturer,  1 1  couldn't  think 
of  it ;  I'm  opposed  to  it  on  principle  ;  but,'  he  add- 
ed, with  a  longing  glance  at  the  black  bottle  that 
stood  conveniently  at  hand,  'if  you  could  manage 
to  put  in  a  drop  nnbchnoicnst  to  me,  I  guess  it 
wouldn't  hurt  me  much!'  Now,  General,"  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  concluded,  "I'm  bound  to 
oppose  the  escape  of  Jeff  Davis ;  but  if  you  could 
manage  to  let  him  slip  out  unbeknownst  like,  I 
guess  it  wouldn't  hurt  mc  much  !" 

"And  that,"  exclaimed  General  Sherman,  "is 
all  I  could  get  out  of  the  Government  as  to  what 
its  policy  was  concerning  the  rebel  leaders  till  Stan- 
ton assailed  me  for  Davis's  escape !" 


I  send  you  a  petition  that  was  recently  pi-esentcd 
to  the  "  Honorable  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Lockport."  I  might  remark  that  this 
city  has  only  been  incorporated  about  four  months, 
and  that  our  estimable  citizens  have  not  learned 
the  ways  of  cities : 

"  To  the  Honorable  Mayor  awl  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Locljwrt : 
"  The  petition  of  sundry  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
City  of  Lockport  lying  west  of  Transit  Street  in  said  City, 
humbly  showeth  :  That  the  attention  of  your  petitioners 
has  been  called  to  an  ordinance  lately  passed  by  your 
Honorable  body,  dividing  the  territory  of  said  city,  and 
setting  apart  that  portion  of  the  city  lying  west  of  Transit 
Street  as  a  public  pasture  for  milch  cows  within  the  streets 
thereof.  Your  petitioners,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
member  of  your  Honorable  body  resides  within  the  boun- 
dary of  said  city,  so  set  apart,  west  of  Transit  Street,  have 
been  led  to  think  that  all  the  bearings  of  said  ordinance 
upon  the  subject  of  the  pasturage  of  milch  cow3  upon  the 
public  streets  have  not  been  fully  considered  by  your  Hon- 
orable body.  The  number  of  milch  cows  belonging  to 
members  of  your  Honorable  body  and  others,  living  east 
of  said  Transit  Street  is  believed  to  be  very  large,  and  we 
regard  the  pasturage  afforded  by  the  streets  lying  west  of 
Transit  Street  to  be  entirely  inadequate  to  the  support  of 
the  entire  cow  population,  and  that  Cave  Street,  Vine 
Street,  and  other  streets  east  of  Transit,  furnish  as  good 
pasturage  a3  Niagara,  Ontario,  and  other  streets  west 
thereof.  We  therefore  humbly  ask  that  the  said  ordi- 
nance be  so  amended  that  milch  cows  belonging  west  of 
Transit  Street  may  have  the  same  privilege  to  graze  upon 
the  streets  east  thereof  that  those  belonging  within  the 
territory  where  your  Honorable  body  all  reside  have  upon 
the  streets  where  your  petitioners  reside.  Or  in  case  this 
can  not  be  done,  then  that  all  milch  cow3  belonging  east 
of  Transit  Street  be  prohibited  from  grazing  upon  the 
streets  west  thereof. 

"Win.  Keep,  E.  Shepard,  S.  Caverno,  D.  E.  Dole,  G.  W. 
Gould,  Chas.  Strong,  John  Lee,  G.  W.  Boughton,  H. 
Gardner,  Wm.  P.  Warren,  B.  H.  Fletcher,  I.  B. 
Luce,  Jas.  Wallace. 
"Dated  Lockpgbt,  June,  1805." 


A  rather  amusing  and  unusual  clerical  mistake 
occurred  in  Aberdeen  one  Sunday  forenoon.  It  so 
happened  that  the  ministers  of  the  Established  and 
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Free  St.  Clement's  churches,  Footdee,  were  both 
enjoying  holiday  out  of  town.  Arrangements  had 
Consequently  been  made  with  two  young  preachers 
to  supply  the  respective  pulpits;  and  accordingly, 
in  fulfillment  of  promise,  Su!»tituto  No.  1  arrived 
at  the  Frte  Church  vestry  in  good  time  to  dispatch 
the  preliminary  adornment*,  get  the  mennooripl 
into  exact  position,  etc.  lly  the  tfflM  these  little 
needfuls  were  accomplished.  Substitute  No.  1  came 
on  tbe  ground,  when,  of  course,  sonic  conversation 
took  place  as  to  the  minister  of  the  church  having 
bespoken  two  aid*.  However,  guiltless  of  wrong 
and  in  the  best  humor,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  double  supply  was  a  bit  of  forgctfulness  or  mal- 
arrang'  inent  on  the  part  of  their  friend,  the  parson 
proper,  Substitute  No.  1  ascended  the  pulpit,  while 
No.  I  went  and  took  his  seat  among  the  worshipers. 
Tli  ■  p-  dm  being  duly  given  out.  the  ringing  <  -  in- 
menceil— every  thing  proceeding  decently  and  in 
order.  Meantime  the  thought  flashed  across  the 
mind  of  a  shrewd  elder,  who  h  id  s.  <  n  the  \\\<> 
comers  arrive,  that  |H>ssibly  ono  of  them  might  l>c 
intended  for  the  old  Zion,  wfadM  i  lergyman,  he 
happen'  <1  t<>  know  ,  v.  a-  fn  in  h<  inc.  Fofthn  it li  1 1  * « - 
Fn  e  btsdlo  was  dispatched  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
how  the  land  lay  over  tin-  way.  and  ha]  p  ning  to 
meet  his  Established  bmtlier  «>f  the  pass,  he  learned 
in  hot  haste  that  w  itli  him  all  w  is  I  .irr<  r.u<  -  n ■> 
help  <>r  aid  having  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven,  the 
hour  of  beginning  tho  service,  put  in  an  apj»ear- 
ancu.  The  mischance  wn«  clear  as  light  Itark 
hurried  the  Free  Church  beadle,  who  hastily  in- 
formed the  occupant  of  the  pulpit  that  he  was  in 
the  wrong  box,  who  thcrruj>on,  with  all  necessary 
speed,  quitted  the  place  while  the  singing  was  still 
going  on.  While  all  this  v.  .is  tr.m;»a«  ling,  the  .  oii- 
grcgation  of  the  Established  »  hurch  were,  it  may 
l*e  imagined,  in  a  soim  w  hat  :in\i<  us  <  onditi<  u  as  to 
w  k  it  had  become  of  the  gi  nth-man  who  was  to  con- 
duct their  servk  <  -,  it  I  «  ing  now  al-  ut  t\\  i  nty  min- 
utes past  eleven.  At  th-"  close  of  the  two  kirk\ 
however,  all  was  made  ch  ar,  but  w  hethcr  the  ex- 
cellence of  1 1 1 c*  respective  s«  rmolis  (both,  doubtle&«, 
good),  «ir  the  jH-rplexing  incidents  of  the  dav,  formed 
th.  rhief  topic  of  commentary,  may  be  left  to  be 
inferred. 

Tim.ui:  lives  nt  Mack*burgh,  on  Puck  Creek, 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  a  man 
named  Thomas  Murphy,  who  made  an  "oil  lea*c" 
to  some  New  York  parties,  which  was  also  execut- 
ed by  his  wife.  It  was  sent  l  ack  to  him  with  di- 
rections to  go  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  with  his 
wife  and  acknowledge  it.  Now  Murphy  is  a  jus- 
tice himself.  In  a  few  days  the  lease  tame  back 
with  the  follow  ing  acknowledgment : 

State  of  Ohio,      )  ^       On  thU  2Gth  day  of  July, 
\Yn.«hiugtnu  County,)         ISC.%  be/ore  we  rune  Thorn  - 
SS  Murphy  nnJ  Kmma  Tim  wife,  to  nie  known,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  they  did  execute  the  above  lea*e.    And  I 
tho  paid  Kin  ma,  on  a  private  examination  by  me  soade, 
se/xrmfV  and  ajxirt  from  htr  hutbaiuU  further  acknowl-  } 
edged  that  she  executed  the  tame  frtcdy  and  without  any  | 
fear  of  her  husband.  Thomas  Mi  upuy. 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Loud  Ekskixii.  when  somewhat  young  at  the 
bar.  was  engaged  in  the  following  case:  An  old 
gentleman  had  died  at  a  village  inn.  and  a  will  was 
produced,  by  w  hich  all  his  property  was  left  to  an 
attorney  not  in  the  most  distant  way  related  to  the 
testator.  The  widow  of  the  gentleman  in  question 
was  left  in  a  s-tate  of  destitution  with  a  large  fami- 


ly. In  vain  did  she  soli,  it  the  attorney  to  assist 
her  in  providing  for  herself  and  familv.  The  mat- 
ter soon  became  the  subject  of  gcaeral  conversation, 
and  means  were  provided  to  enable  the  w  idow  to 
contest  the  validity  of  the  will,  on  the  ground  of 
the  testator's  incapacity  to  make  a  Inquest  at  the 
t"::r..>.  Krskine  was  retained  lor  tho  widow,  and 
successfully  advocated  his  client's  cause.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial  the  defendant  brought  forward, 
as  evidence  to  show  that  the  testator  was  in  a  lit 
state  of  mind  to  make  and  execute  the  w  ill  in  ques- 
tion, witnesses  who  swore  they  had  seen  the  testa- 
tor playing  at  cards.  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,'' 
said  Krskine,  "it  certainly  appears  that  the  eld 
genthman  had  been  pldt^d  with  ;  how  tar  this  is  a 
test  of  his  sanity  w  ill  DS  for  you  to  determine.  Yes, 
he  played  at  cards— probably  he  might  pl.n  a  king, 
or  a  queen,  or  an  ace  :  but,  gentlemen  of  the  jurv, 
before  you  leave  the  Imix.  1  think  that  1  shall  Iks 
able  to  point  out  the  party  who  played  the  kvwi: 
in  this  I  " 
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Oxr.  of  the  daily  papers  says  that  Joseph  Aspin- 


dutv.  the  follow  ing  incide  nt  is  rrlated:  He  visited • 
church,  not  long  since,  in  the  neighlorhood  of  Myr 
tie  Avenue,  mid  during  the  preaching  fell  asleep. 
When  the  sermon  was  al»out  concluded  he  awoke, 
and  imagining  himself  on  duty  at  the  I  niton  Kerry, 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  What's  the  matter  with  that 
Myrtle  Avenue  car?  are  you  going  to  st.iy  there 
all  day?"  The  effect  on  tho  audience  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described. 


L.otn  once  convulsed  a  company  w  ith  an  anec- 
dote of  Coleri  .  w  h.  w  ithout  doubt,  h-  hablied 
in  his  hoax-lo\ing  brain.  4*  1  wa.*,"  be  said,  "going 
from  my  house  at  Enfield  to  the  East  India  House 
one  morning  when  I  met  Coleridge  on  his  way  to 
pay  me  a  visit.  He  was  brimful  of  some  new  idea, 
and,  in  spite  of  my  assuring  him  that  tirn  •  w  as  pre- 
cious, he  drew  me  within  the  gate  of  an  unoc«  u|»i<  d 
gard •  n  by  th  •  r<»ad-*ide.  and  then-,  sh'ltend  from 
observation  by  a  hedge  of  evergreens  he.  took  n:e 
by  the  button  of  my  coat,  and.  (  losing  his  eyes, 
commenced  an  eloquent  discourse,  waving  his  right 
hand  gentlv  a<  the  musical  word>*  flowed  in  an  un- 
broken stream  from  his  lips.  I  listened  entranced; 
but  the  striking  clock  recalled  me  to  a  sense  of 
duty.  I  saw  it  was  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  break 
away ;  eo,  taking  advantage  of  his  absorption  in 
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his  subject,  and,  with  my  penknife,  quietly  sever- 
ing my  button  from  my  coat,  I  decamped.  Five 
hours  afterward,  in  passing  the  same  garden  on  my 
way  home,  I  heard  Coleridge's  voice;  and  on  look- 
ing in,  then;  lie  was  witli  closed  eyes,  the  button 
in  his  fingers,  and  the  right  hand  gracefully  wav- 
ing, just  as  wheii  I  left  him.  lie  had  never  missed 
mo." 


FROM  Elmira  a  correspondent  sends  a  few  inci- 
dentfl  characteristic  of  the  Thirty- seventh  New 
York  Volunteers,  or  Irish  Riflet : 

Upon  first  taking  the  field  the  regiment  was 
armed  with  smooth-bore  muskets.  One  of  the  men, 
while  cleaning  his  gun,  remarked: 

"An'  is  it  Irish  Rifles  we  are?  Sure  there  is  no 
rifle  to  this  at  all :  a  smooth-bore  it  is." 

To  which  a  comrade  replied: 

11  Cape  still,  ye  gossoon  ;  an'  isn't  a  smooth-bore 
an  Irish  rifle?" 


DURING  the  march  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  York- 
town  the  baggage-trains  were  delayed,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  regiment  was  short  of  rations  for  a 
COtiple  of  days.  At  that  period  of  the  war  the  the- 
ory that  tho  rebels  could  be  starved  out  was  in 
vogue..  One  of  the  men  commented  on  it  by  shout- 
ing, at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Pack-bone  of  the  re- 
billion  broken — the  ribils  nearly  starved  out!  Be 
gorra,  it's  mcsclf  that's  had  but  one  cracker  in  for- 
ty-eight hours — thraa  cheers  for  the  Union  !" 


At  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  one  of  the  men 
received  a  scalp-wound  directly  on  top  of  the  head, 
which  would  have  been  instantly  fatal  had  it  passed 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  lower.  The  blow  knocked  down 
and  partially  stunned  him.  Upon  recovering  he 
cried  out,  "  Who  is  it  that  is  thirstin'  for  military 
glory?  Not  I,  be  gorra!  Here's  fur  the  raar!" 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  tho  word,  started  for  the 
hospital. 

AzfOTHBR  wounded  man  saw  in  hospital  a  rebel 
soldier  of  his  own  race  with  whom  he  had  once  been 
acquainted  in  New  York.  "Ye  bloody  villain,"' 
said  he  to  him,  "it's  mesclf  that  will  bate  ye  fur 
jinin'  the  ribils!"  and  thereupon  commenced  to 
belabor  him,  and  a  fight  ensued  which  was  quelled 
by  the  surgeon. 

At  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  the  regiment,  led  in 
person  by  the  lamented  Kearney,  made  a  gallant 
and  successful  charge  against  a  vastly  superior  force 
of  rebels.  In  relating  the  affair  to  a  comrade  who 
was  not  present  at  the  fight,  one  of  the  soldiers  re- 
marked, "  Ye  ought  to  have  seen  the  divel  Kearney 
wid  his  sword  in  his  one  hand  and  the  reins  stuffed 
into  his  mouth,  swearin'and  chaarin'  ivery  sicond." 
The  question  was  asked  how  he  could  cheer  with 
reins  in  his  mouth.  "Ye  spalpeen,  ye!  what  do 
ye  know  about  war  ?  Didn't  he  spit  'cm  out  ivery 
time  he  swore  at  the  ribils,  and  lapped  'em  in  again 
iverv  time  he  tould  us  to  give  it  to  the  bloody  say- 
sich> 


One  or  two  of  the  soldiers  having  been  punished 
by  the  colonel  for  laxity  of  vigilance  when  on  guard 
led  to  an  amusing  occurrence  shortly  afterward. 
The  colonel  ^as  returning  to  camp  one  cold,  stormy 
night.  The  sentinel  promptly  challenged  him,  and 
demanded  the  countersign.  It  happened  that  the 
colonel  had  forgotten  the  countersign.    He  was  or- 
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dered  to  halt ;  whereupon  he  commenced  to  expos- 
tulate with  the  sentry,  telling  him  that  he  was  the 
colonel,  etc.  The  sentinel  replied,  "I  don't  know 
ye  at  all  at  all:  halt  where  ye  are;"  meanwhile 
presenting  bayonet  at  his  breast.  After  remaining 
out  in  the  cold  for  about  half  an  hour  the  officer  of 
the  guard  directed  the  sentry  to  allow  the  colonel 
to  pass  in.  No  further  complaint  of  neglect  of  duty 
while  on  guard  was  again  presented. 


During  the  winter  of  'Gl  and  '02,  when  all  was 
"quiet  on  the  Potomac,"  good  fare,  comfortable 
quarters,  and  little  to  do,  made  the  men  quite  cheer- 
ful and  contented.  After  pay-day  one  of  thorn  gave 
the  toast,  "  If  this  be  war,  may  there  niver  be  pace !" 
Another  toast  given  was :  "  Here's  to  the  hope  that 
the  Thirty-siventh  may  become  the  tirror  of  the 
world  and  the  admeration  of  the  faymale  six!" 

During  one  of  the  first  performances  of  the 
"Trovatore"  in  Prague  a  funny  event  occurred. 
Leonora  had  poisoned  herself,  and  Manrico  had 
been  condemned  by  his  unnatural  brother  the  Count, 
who  had  given  the  customary  order  to  his  satellites, 
"  Conduct  him  to  death."  The  order,  however,  was 
misunderstood  by  the  faithful  but  unreasoning  su- 
pers, who,  allowing  the  Troubadour  to  go  off  unac- 
companied to  execution,  turned  and  began  dragging 
at  the  prostrate  Leonora.  That  embarrassed  prima 
donna,  dreadfully  confounded,  at  length  burst  out, 
in  pure  Viennese,  with  "Aber  lassfs  mi  dock  Uegeii, 
und  ziegfs  mi  nitl"  (Anylice,  "Do  leave  me  alone, 
and  don't  haul  at  me/")  To  which  request  an  irre- 
pressible super  loudly  replied,  "No,  miss,  we've 
got  to  arrest  you."  The  audience  burst  into  laugh- 
ter, and  the  curtain  fell. 


The  last  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Soci- 
ety for  the  Protection  of  Animals  is  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  A  countryman,  armed  with  an  immense 
club,  presents  himself  before  the  president  of  the 
society  and  claims  the  first  prize.  He  is  asked  to 
describe  the  act  of  humanity  on  which  he  founds 
his  claim. 

"I  saved  the  life  of  a  wolf,"  replies  the  counts- 
man.  "  I  might  easily  have  killed  him  with  this 
bludgeon;"  and  he  swings  his  weapon  in  the  air, 
to  the  intense  discomfort  of  the  president. 

"But  where  was  this  wolf?"  inquires  the  latter. 
"  What  had  he  done  to  you  ?" 

"  He  had  just  devoured  my  wife,"  is  the  reply. 

The  president  reflects  an  instant,  and  then  says, 
"My  friend,  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  have  been 
sufficiently  rewarded." 

A  friend  in  Memphis  writes :  It  is  very  grati- 
fying to  observe  how  entirely  the  "war  spirit," 
that  animated  and  controlled  the  minds  of  all  class- 
es of  men  two  or  three  years  since  in  this  region, 
has  died  out,  and  given  place  to  more  of  fraternal 
feeling  among  those  so  recently  enemies  than  the 
most  sanguine  could  have  anticipated.  This  is  no 
less  true  among  soldiers  than  citizens ;  and  before 
the  late  "order"  was  issued  prohibiting  returned 
"Confeds"  from  wearing  their  uniforms  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  groups  of  men  clad  in  the 
gray  and  blue  jackets  sociably  mingling  together 
and  enjoying  themselves. 

A  few  days  since  two  soldiers,  one  a  "  Fed"  and 
the  other  a  "Confed,"  evidently  bent  on  having  a 
"gay  and  festive"  time,  entered  one  oftthe  princi- 
pal saloons  in  this  place  and  called  for  drinks ;  but 
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the  keeper  reminded  the  "  boy  in  blue"  that  a  mili- 
tary order  prohibited  him  from  selling  liquor  to 
Federal  soldiers.  After  a  little  consultation,  howev- 
er, the  pair  again  approached  the  counter,  and  the 
"Confed"  took  a  drink,  while  the  "Fed"  consoled 
himself  with  a  cigar.  They  then  retired  from  the 
room,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  first  conven- 
ient place  to  exchange  jackets,  when  they  returned 
to  the  salon,  and  the  *'  l  ed"  (now  having  a  gray 
jacket  on)  called  for  a  drink,  which  was  not  denied 
him ;  and  the  "  Confed"  took  a  cigar,  after  which 
little  4:  strap  ltv"  they  went  on  their  way  as  cozily 
as  if  they  had  not  been  trying  to  cut  each  other's 
throats  these  four  years. 


An  Irishman  with  his  family,  landing  at  Phila- 
delphia, was  assisted  on  shore  by  a  negro,  who 
spoke  to  Patric  k  in  Irish.  The  latt-  r,  taking  the 
black  fellow  for  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  asked 
him  how  long  he  had  been  in  America.  "A!  out 
four  month-."  v.  a-  the  p  ,  ly.  '1  h  •  !  ..p. tail  n  IrMi- 
man  turned  to  his  wife  and  exclaimed,  "  Hut  four 
months  in  the  country  and  almost  as  black  as  jet!" 


At  a  crowded  lecture  the  other  evening  a  young 
lady,  standing  at  th  •  <1  <»r  of  the  church,  was  ad- 
dressed by  an  honest  Irishman:  "Indade.  Mi  ».  I 
should  be  glad  to  give  you  a  sate,  but  the  empty 
ones  are  all  full." 


Tin:  singular  things  told  in  your  July  numlxr 
of  the  Bar.  Dr.  Wi  t.  regarding  hi*  absence  of 
mind,  remind  me  of  a  near  relative  of  mine;  and 
ns,  according  to  the  popular  proverb,  wo  should 
M  never  spoil  a  joke  for  relationship,"  I  will  relate 
on  anecdote  of  him. 

My  grandfather  was  returning  home  one  evening 
from  the  bay-field,  driving  his  o\<u  befell  h  load 
of  hay.  He  had  tied  an  old  mare,  which  he  had 
boon  using,  to  the  cart  behind;  but,  happening  to 
think  of  one  of  her  fa\orite  trick*  of  pulling,  he  IB- 
tied  her  again,  and  mounting.  rode  alongside,  still 
driving  the  oxen.  He  fell  into  a  <! 
was  hi>*  wont,  in  whi  h  balky  mare*  and  all  other 
vexatious  sublunary  mat 'era  were  banished  fr  in 
hi^  mind.  Hut  this  serene  state  was  su  !  1  •  ly  bro- 
ken up  by  his  liapjtening  to  think,  v.  ben  near  home, 
that  he  had.  when  starting  from  t!e  1  .i\  -■' .  '.  !.  ti.  1 
that  unruly  beast  to  the  t  art  U  hind.  Entirt  1\  for- 
getting the  precaution  he  bad  afterward  taken,  lie 
whirled  al»out  only  to  discover  that  ihc  missing 
from  the  place  ;  and,  supposing  that  she  hail  pulled 
loose,  he  rode  back  at  full  gallop  in  search  of  the 
stray  vixen.  In  the  course  of  half  a  mile  ho  met 
one  of  his  neighbors,  a  stuttering  fellow,  to  whom  he 
called  out  to  know  if  he  had  seen  any  thing  of  her. 
lie  fore  the  man  had  half  surmounted  his  t-t-i's 1  per- 
haps from  a  comical  expression  in  his  face)  the 
whole  truth  flashed  into  my  grandfather's  mind, 
and  he  turned  back  at  full  speed,  without  waiting 
for  a  reply  to  his  inquiry,  only  exclaiming,  "  Let 
her  go:  I'll  not  look  her  up."  Put  it  was  too  late 
for  him  to  save  himself,  and  his  neighlxirs  in  the 
old  Connecticut  village  never  suffered  the  story  to 
be  forgotten  a?  long  as  he  lived  there. 


Masox  and  Clark  occupied  the  samo  office,  and 
neither  ever  let  slip  an  opportunity  for  getting  a 
practical  joke  upon  the  other.  Mason  was  a  most 
w  orthy  citizen,  all  but  a  fearful  habit  of  procrastina- 
tion. He  was  elected  school-committeeman  of  the 
district,  and  employed  one  of  those  smart,  voluble 


|  schoolmams,  who  can  talk  a  man  blind,  and  have 
energy  enough  to  command  an  army,  if  need  be,  to 
\  teach  the  summer  school.  She  taught  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  every  body,  and  at  the  close  of  the  term 
came  to  Mason  for  payment.  He  "  was  verv  sorrv  , 
he  intend*. d  to  have  the  money  readv  for  her,  but  it 
had  dipped  his  mind  ;  he  w  ould  see  the  treasurer  at 
once,  and  if  she  would  call  the  next  Thursdav  she 
could  have  it."  Thursday  came,  and  with  it  tlu> 
schoolmam.  Mason  started:  "I  declare — vou'll 
have  to  paidon  me,  but  I  have  l>cen  so  busy  that  I 
haven't  thought  of  that  money  since  you  were  hero 
before.  Can  you  call  next  Monday  ?w  She  could, 
and  would.  Monday  came,  and  it  was  tho  same 
scene,  with  an  in\  Station  to  come  again  on  Wednes- 
day, and  tin  re  should  he  no  further  need  of  coming. 
The  lady  assented,  but  took  occa-ion  to  say,  in  very 
d-  ■  id-  d  t  '..<-.  that  -h"  had  already  called  three 
times,  and  should  come  1  ut  once  more.  It  was 
jiM  ■  r.ou  Ji  t  .  <•'.'.  th  it  th.  re  wa-  li r  •  in  her,  and 
to  give  Ma-on  a  warning.  Ma-on  —  who  loved  a 
quirt  life — aw  this,  and  no  doubt  really  meant  to 
have  the  money  ready,  for  her  decided  manner 
startled  him  a  li'tlo.  rtnd  he  was  fidgety  all  tho 
afternoon.  Put  alas  !  W  Inesday  came,  and  tho 
money  was  yet  unprocurcd.  Ma-on  was  fitting  at 
his  d-  -k.  wh  n,  looking  up,  he  saw  Miss  Jones 
coming  toward  the  office.  "  Co«>d  gracious!"  ]i  • 
exclaimed,  jumping  up,  1  there's  that  schoolmam 
again!  H- re.  (  lark,  tell  her  I've  gone  out,  you 
don't  know  win  re  !  '  and  Mason  sprang  into  a  shal- 
low clo*ct  that  was  used  as  a  VTOOd-bOJC,  and  closed 
the  door.  Mi**  Jones  came  in  and  Inquired  for 
'  Mason.  "You'll  lind  him  in  tho  next  r.*.in,"said 
Clatk,  pointing  to  the  e!  .  :  '  or.  To  it  she  went, 
and  oj>cned  witle — when  there,  raised  somo  thre  » 
feet  l  y  the  wood  upon  whic  h  he  stood,  and  bracing 
with  his  bauds  upon  the  wall  above  the  door  h<> 
kt.  •  d  -tarin  ;  her  f.dl  in  the  face,  looking  as  if  |  il- 
loricd  tor  she<  p. stealing.  The  scene  that  followed 
in  iv  l>o  imagined.  Mason  listened  in  silence,  and 
when  the  lady  had  finished  her  remarks,  ineeklv 
said  that  he  would  bnn»j  her  the  monev.  After  sh  i 
went  out  he  sat  for  a  long  time,  his  heel  bowed 
upon  his  hands,  as  if  in  the  deepest  thought  Fi- 
nally, be  rose,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  slowly 
shaking  his  head,  solemnly  said,  "Clark,  I  think 
I'll  have  to  kdl  you  ;  it  will  never  do  to  have  this 
get  out,  and  I  Ml  no  way  but  to  kill  you."  Clark 
made  him  an  offer:  Ma-on  was  every  day  to  brii  ; 
him  a  large,  nice  apple,  and  he  would  ►ay  nothing 
alx.ut  it.  Mason  assented,  and  for  many  weeks  a 
large  apple  was  every  morning  laid  upon  Clark's 
desk;  but  one  morning  it  was  forgotten,  and  the 
story  came  out. 

I>>>»T«»i:  I > v i  i:.  of  Chicago,  having  all  his  life 
lieon  a  thorough-going  abolitionist,  was  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln  one  of  the  Commissioners  to 
adjudicate  upon  the  cases  of  vessels  captured  upon 
the  African  coast  while  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 
In  the  summer  of  ImG.I  the  Doctor  took  passage 
from  Liverpool  to  Liberia.  L'pon  the  ship  were 
passengers  from  almost  every  country  in  Europe; 
one  of  these,  an  Englishman,  was  boastful,  as  En 
glishmen  are  sometimes.  After  expatiating  at 
somo  h  ngth  to  our  Commissioner  and  his  fellow- 
voyagers  upon  the  glories  of  the  insular  kingdom, 
he  wound  up  by  saying,  with  a  grand  flourish,  that 
"the  English  were  the  only  people  upon  whose 
dominions  tho  sun  never  set."  '"That,"  said  the 
Doctor,  like  old  Rodger,  closing  one  eye  so  as  to 
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take  sure  aim,  "  is,  I  suppose,  because  they  are  the 
cnly  people  that  can't  be  trusted  in  the  dark!" 

A  Boyvion  correspondent  writes: 

Rev.  Colonel  Granville  Moody,  of  Ohio,  better 
known  as  the  "  Fighting  Parson,"  preached  a  ser- 
mon on  a  Quarterly  Meeting  occasion,  in  July, 
1865,  in  the  New  Foundry  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia.  At  these  meetings 
it  is  the  custom  to  take  up  a  collection  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  presiding  elder  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  this  occasion,  after  Colonel  Moody  had  closed 
an  earnest,  eloquent  discourse,  he  said: 

"The  stewards  will  now  please  pass  around  the 
baskets,  and  collect  two  hundred  dollars!" 

This  novel  appeal  for  money  put  the  audience  in 
the  best  of  humor,  and  they  paid  the  amount. 


A  JTRIB5D  of  ours  has  a  little  son,  three  years  of 
:vjh\  very  brave,  and  remarkably  considerate  for  one 
of  his  years,  as  will  be  proved  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstance :  One  day  a  cow  ran  at  him  unceremoni- 
ously ;  the  child  naturally  betook  himself  to  his 
IipcIs.  His  elder  brother  meeting  him  as  he  was 
rushing  into  the  house  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
BOinewhat  hasty  movements.  The  heroic  child  re- 
plied ''that  he  wasn't  afraid  at  all,  but  he  thought 
he  might  scare  the  cow  if  he  staid !" 


Evr.nv  place  lias  its  eccentric  characters.  When 

these  remarkable  personages  were  distributed  S  

was  not  forgotten.  Uncle  Edward  "still  lives," 
and  as  he  is  continually  u  putting  his  foot  into  it," 
we  are  continually  having  something  new  to  laugh 
at.  If  his  blunders  upon  the  third  rehearsal  prove 
more  blundering,  like  the  "Washoe  Papers"  they 
are  oil  founded  on  fact. 

In  this  section  wood  -  surveyors  arc  appointed, 
whose  business  it  is  to  measure  the  wood  which  is 
brought  to  market  for  sale.  One  day  it  happened 
they  were  all  out  of  town;  Ned  at  this  time  was 
anxious  to  have  the  load  which  was  on  his  wagon 
measured;  he  ran  from  one  place  to  another  vainly 
endeavoring  to  find  the  right  man.  At  last,  becom- 
ing perfectly  disgusted  with  the  whole  race,  he  de- 
clared he  was  going  to  the  Selectmen  to  have  more 
surveyors  appointed,  so  as  to  have  "some  of  them 
at  home  when  they  are  all  gone  away!" 

Again,  speaking  of  the  worthlessness  of  boys 
when  together,  says  he,  "You  take  one  boy  alone, 
and  another  boy  with  him,  and  he'll  do  more  work 
than  two  boys  together  !" 


A  "COAL-JOKE"  writer  says  : 

In  the  show  window  of  one  of  our  book  stores,  on 
the  Fourth,  was  displayed  a  very  pretty  device,  con- 
sisting of  a  wax  figure  representing  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  draped  with  the  American  flag,  etc.  Over 
the  head  of  the  figure  was  the  inscription,  "Victo- 
ry !"  A  group  of  Emerald  islanders  (in  which,  by- 
the-way,  our  town,  like  all  mining  towns,  abounds) 
stood  looking  in  the  window,  when  suddenly  one  of 
them,  perhaps  more  of  a  "scholar"  than  the  rest, 
commenced  spelling  out  the  inscription.  Said  he : 
"  V-i-c,  vie,  t-o,  to,  ry,  Victory ;  what  do  they  want 
wid  the  Quane  av  Ingland  in  there,  along  wid  the 
Shtars  an'  Shtripes,  I  wonther  ?" 

UroN  the  second  call  of  the  President  for  300,000 
more,  several  regiments  from  different  States  were 
raised  for  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  service,  and,  be- 
fore taking  the  field,  were  rendezvoused  at  Camp 
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Stoneman,  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  mounted.  But  at  the  time  Grant  pushed 
Lee  out  of  Mine  Run  the  exigency  of  the  service 
required  several  of  these  regiments  to  take  the  field 
as  infantry.  Among  them  was  the  Second  New 
York  Mounted  Rifles.  Among  the  lucky  ones  to 
get  mounted  was  the  Third  New  Jersey  Cavalry, 
who  wore  very  gay  uniform  cloaks  lined  with  yel- 
low, and  the  Hussar  cap.  and  were  called  in  the 
division  butterflies  by  the  boys ;  and  expressions  like 
this  might  often  be  heard  on  the  march:  "There 
goes  a  butterflv ;  ketch  him  and  put  him  in  a  can- 
teen!" 

One  day  the  Second  New  York  Mounted  Rifles 
were  halted  and  at  rest  to  allow  a  battery  to  pass. 
The  boys  were  very  tired,  and  nothing  was  said 
'until  one  of  the  Third  New  jersey  (an  orderly)  came 
riding  through  alone,  when  Johnny  II  ,  of  Com- 
pany C,  a  boy  that  never  could  keep  still,  looked  up, 
and  in  a  quiet  way  saluted  the  Third  New  Jersey 
with,  "How  arc  you,  butterfly?"  Third  New  Jer- 
sey turned  partly  around  in  his  saddle,  with  a  smile, 
and  saluted  with,  "How  are  you,  caterpillar?" 

Johnny  II  never  said  butterfly  again  until  his 

own  regiment  was  mounted. 


I  had  not  been  long  in  New  Orleans  when  I  wag 
one  evening  invited  by  a  mutual  friend  to  call  on  a 
young  lady  belonging  to  one  of  the  best  families. 
On  my  way  to  her  residence  I  was  prepared  by  my 
friend  to  meet  a  paragon  of  female  loveliness  and 
culture.  I  was  pleased  with  the  visit,  and  her  real 
loveliness  of  manner  and  sparkling  vivacity  enabled 
me  to  submit  patiently  and  pleasantly  to  a  homily 
on  the  resources  of  the  South,  not  only  as  regards 
the  products  of  her  soil  but  of  her  intellect,  and  her 
independence  of  the  North  in  that  respect.  Of  course 
the  little  beauty  was  fashionably  "secesh,"  and 
spoke  of  the  greatness  of  the  South  with  all  of  a 
woman's  ardor.  After  a  time  the  young  lady 
changed  her  conversation  to  the  subject  of  music, 
and,  seating  herself  at  the  piano,  played  and  sung 
exquisitely  some  snatches  from  Italian  opera. 
Then  she  sung  a  ballad  or  two.  finally,  turning 
to  me,  she  said  : 

"Have  you  any  favorite  song  you  would  like  me 
to  sing  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  and  named  a  song. 

She  replied  that  she  had  never  heard  of  it,  and 
wished  to  know  who  wrote  it. 

"  William  Cullcn  Bryant,  of  New  York,  the  great 
American  poet — of  course  you  have  heard  of  him  ?" 

"Oh'yes,"  she  replied;  "/  have  heard  his  min- 
strels sin (j ."' 

How  would  the  venerable,  gray-bearded  Thana- 
topsis  smile  to  be  taken  for  the  manager  of  Dan 
Bryant's  minstrels ! 


Coix)nel  Paxgkloss  (a  foreigner),  who  occupies 
a  desk  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  metropolis, 
lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  Maryland,  where  he 
had  been  stationed  while  in  the  army.  His  friend, 
Miss  Florence,  asking  for  the  last  items  of  news 
from  that  region,  was  answered  by  the  following 
odoriferous  compound:  "The  peoples  down  there 
don't  like  Mistere  Lincoln ;  Mistcre  Lincoln  is  in 
very  bad  smell  in  Maryland  !" 

1  The  Colonel  —  like  all  amiable  people,  when 
roused — is  rather  dangerous  to  those  who  encounter 
him;  and  makes  threats  of  "trashing  and  smash- 
ing" in  a  manner  to  alarm  quiet,  unoffending  mor- 
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tals.  One  day,  at  his  office,  desiring  to  pass  into 
a  brother-clerk's  room,  he  found  the  entrance  ob- 
structed by  a  gentleman  sitting  in  the  doorway, 
■whom  he  politely  requested  to  move.  The  gentle- 
man neither  looked  at  him  nor  replied.  The  Col- 
onel made  his  request  again,  in  a  more  decided  man- 
ner, with  the  same  result.  Our  Colonel's  patience 
being  exhausted,  he  made  a  more  touching  appeal 
by  upsetting  the  contumacious  offender  upon  the 
floor.  The  occupants  of  the  room  rushing  to  the 
scene  of  action  explained  to  him  that  his  victim  was 
a  deaf  mute,  upon  which  the  enraged  Colonel  ex- 
claimed, in  an  injured  tone,  "  Veil  then,  vy  didn't  he 
tell  vie  so  ?" 


A  letter  came  a  short  time  since  to  the  Drawer, 
indorsed  on  the  outside  as  follows  : 

uSom»ier'8  Letter — shove  it^  ahead, 
Plenty  of  hard  tack,  but  no  eoft  broad, 
Six  months'  pay  duo,  and  nary  a  red." 


A  few  years  since  the  Legislature  of  Michigan 
passed  what  was  termed  the  "Tour-Gallon  Act," 
which  prohibited  the  sale  of  ale  or  malt  liquors  in 
less  quantities  than  four  gallons.  Governor  Wi.-ner 
— who,  in  the  late  rebellion,  as  Colonel  of  the  Twen- 
ty—econd  Michigan  Infantry,  give  up  his  life  for  his 
country — signed  the  bill,  and  it  became  law.  The 
day  after  it  took  effect  the  Governor,  being  in  a 
saloon — a  place  he  very  seldom  visited— called  upon 
some  friends  to  take  a  glass  of  ale  with  him.  The 
ale  was  drank,  and  the  Governor  threw  down  on 
the  counter  a  quarter  eagle  gold-piece  in  payment. 
The  bar-tender  put  the  money  in  the  drawer,  and 
went  directly  about  other  matters.  The  Governor 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  given 
him  back  his  change,  when  the  bar-tender  remark- 
ed, "  Governor,  the  piece  you  gave  me  just  paid  for 
four  gallons  of  ale,  and  you  can  have  the  rest  of  the 
four  gallons  when  you  choose  to  call  for  it.  Y<>u, 
Governor,  signed  the  law  that  OtBpelSttl  to  sell  the 
liquid  so.  and  should  not  complain  if  its  practical 
workings  do  not  suit  you." 

Governor  AVisner's  friends  here  brought  in  the 
laugh,  and  he  good-humomlly  joined  with  them. 
Whether  on  account  of  this  experience,  or  fin  other 
reasons,  the  " Four-Gallon  Law"  was  afterward  re- 
pealed. 


back  and  treat  you."  He  went  back  to  the  tavern 
and  treated  his  u  Resolution"  till  he  was  drunk  as 
usual,  and  went  home  to  boast  of  the  strength  of 
his  resolution  to  his  good  wife. 


The  old  Colonel  owned  a  flock  of  hens,  which  he 
was  very  careful  to  keep  shut  up  during  planting 
season,  and  his  wife  would  let  them  out  occasional- 
ly to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  garden.  The  Colonel 
seeing  them  in  the  garden  one  day,  supposed  of 
course  they  belonged  to  his  neighbor,  and,  greatlv 
enraged  at  the  destruction  of  his  property,  he  seized 
his  old  musket  and  blazed  away  at  them,  and  sent 
a  lad  with  the  dead  chickens  to  his  neighbor's  house, 
with  a  message  couched  in  language  rather  more 
forcible  than  polite.  The  next  day  the  operation 
was  repeated,  and  so  on  for  several  days ;  and  the 
Colonel  was  greatlv  astonished  at  his  neighbor^ 
silence  and  good-nature,  as  he  never  sent  back  any 
more  than  very  polite  thanks  for  the  "gift,"  as  he 
expressed  it.  Well,  it  so  happened  that  the  (Vlo- 
nel  went  to  look  after  his  hens  one  day,  and  found 
but  very  few  in  the  pen.  After  looking  and  won- 
dering for  a  while  the  reason  for  his  neighbor's  good- 
nature dawned  upon  him,  and  he  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, 11 1  have  been  killing  my  own  hens,  and  that 
old  rascal  has  eaten  them  all!"  The  old  fellow 
never  heard  the  la-t  of  those  hens,  and  was  never 
known  to  shoot  another. 


IIf.ke  is  |  marriage  certificate  just  given  in  Mis- 
souri : 

"Stntca  of  mo  an  Counter  of  Clinton  T  the  on  of  the 
J  P  of  Inferat  totiphip  I  did  mare  jorg  w  Falca  an  BUSBO 
grizlo  on  tho  2S  day  of  juno  It.  Hash  J  P 

"ad  IS65." 

A  WbbxbbX  pettifogger  once  broke  forth  in  the 
following  indignant  strain  :  "Sir,  we're  enough  for 
ye,  the  hull  of  re.  Me  and  my  client  can't  never 
be  intimated  nor  tyrannized  over;  mark  that.  And, 
Sir.  just  so  sure  as  this  Court  decides  against  us, 
we'll  Ale  a  writ  of  progander,  Sir,  and  we — "  Here, 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  -opposition  counsel,  who 
wanted  to  know  what  he  meant  by  a  writ  of  pro- 
gander.  '"  .Mean?  why,  Sir,  a  writ  of  progander 
is  a — a — a — it's  a — wa'al,  I  don't  just  remember 
the  exact  word,  but  it's  just  what'll  knock  thunder 
out  of  your  one-horse  court,  any  how." 


Oil  of  our  lovers  in  Vermont  write- 1 
Many  years  ago,  when  Dover,  New  1  lamp-hire, 
and  the  adjacent  county  were  first  settled,  there 
lived  in  the  town  of  Somcrsworth,  in  that  State, 
one  Colonel  Iliggins,  a  notorious  old  toper,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  tavern  near  where 
the  village  of  Great  Falls  now  stands,  and  partak- 
ing rather  freely  of  toddy,  and  returning  by  way 
of  Dover,  where  he  always  wound  up  with  getting  ' 
jolly  drank,  and  going  home  in  that  plight,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  his  good  wife.    One  line  morn- 
ing he  started  on  his  usual  rounds,  and  his  wife  en-  | 
treated  him  rather  harder  than  usual  to  see  if  his 
resolution  would  not  let  him  get  by  that  tavern 
once.    So  the  old  Colonel  made  his  usual  visit  to 
Great  Falls,  and  did  not  visit  the  tavern ;  then  went 
to  Dover,  as  usual,  and  when  he  approached  the 
tavern  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  by, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  landlord  and  the  ' 
by-standers.    He  did  not  go  but  a  few  rods,  howev-  1 
er,  before  he  wheeled  short  around  and  exclaimed,  j 
"Well  done,  Resolution !    You  have  done  nobly  to 
let  me  get  by  that  tavern  once,  and  now  I  will  go  ' 


A  JjOKDOS  letter-writer  says  that  a  cheap  book- 
seller in  London  has  put  out  the  following  sign  : 

FOR  BALI  HERE: 
Mill  on  Political  Kconomy. 
Ditto  on  tho  FUml 


Professor  ^Y"  ,  of  University,  is  some- 
thing of  a  wag,  and  the  boys  seldom  get  the  start 
of  him  in  the  way  of  practical  jokes.  One  day,  go- 
ing into  recitation-room,  Freshman  class  present,  he 
found  a  sheep  sitting  tied  in  a  chair.  His  sole  re- 
mark, addressed  politely  to  the  sheep,  "  How  are 
you,  Freshman?"  rather  turned  the  joke  on  the 
boys.  Similarly,  when,  at  another  time,  opening 
his  desk,  a  goose  flew  out,  "Aha,  gentlemen!  an- 
other class-mate,  I  see !" 


Said  a  very  high  functionary  to  his  scape-grace 
son:  "Look  at  me !  Here  am  I,  at  the  top  of  the 
tree ;  and  what  is  my  reward  ?  "Why,  when  I  die. 
my  son  is  the  greatest  rascal  in  England!"  To 
this  made  answer  young  hopeful :  "  Yes,  dad,  when 
you  die ;  but  not  till  then,  you  see !" 
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DOWN  IN  THE  CINNABAR  MINES. 

A  VISIT  TO  NEW  ALMADEN  IN  1865. 


THE  REDUCTION  WORKS. 


NO  event  in  the  history  of  American  enter-  that  period  a  series  of  territories  equal  in  the 

prise  has  promoted  in  a  greater  degree  the  aggregate  to  a  third  of  the  continent  has  been 

extension  of  civilization  than  the  discovery  of  brought  within  the  humanizing  influences  of 

the  gold  placers  of  California  in  1848.    Since  labor  and  commerce.     The  discovery  of  the 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1865,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dia- 
trict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

Vol.  XXXI. —No.  185.— Oo 
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precious  metals  in  the  barren  recesses  of  the  ing  of  the  California  quicksilver  mines,  the  pro* 
mountains  has  led  to  the  building  of  cities,  the  ]>rictors  and  lessees  of  the  old  Almaden  mine 
opening  of  new  and  important  branches  of  trade,  controlled  the  bullion  of  the  world.  The  mo- 
und the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  rich  arable  nopoly  of  quicksilver  confers  extraordinary  now* 
valleys,  hitherto  occupied  by  roving  bands  of  In-  ers.  In  foreign  hands  it  would  be  a  serious 
dians.  In  regular  progression  one  beneficial  re-  drawback,  if  not  an  insuperable  barrier,  to  the 
suit  has  followed  another,  till  nearly  t he  whole  development  of  our  mineral  regions,  and  might, 
of  that  vast  region  divided  in  part  by  the  Rocky  in  the  event  of  war.  prove  disastrous  beyond  all 
Mountains  ami  stretching  west  to  the  Pacific  other  causes  to  the  finances  of  our  country. 
Ocean,  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  British  The  discovery  of  vast  and  inexhaustible  de- 
Possessions  and  on  the  south  by  Mexico,  has  posits  of  cinnabar  within  our  own  borders  al- 
lien redeemed  from  the  sway  of  the  nomadic  most  simultaneously  with  the  rush  of  ciuigra- 
tribes  and  rendered  available  to  the  uses  of  tion  to  our  gold  placers  and  subsequent  dis- 
civilized  man.  Already  a  population  approach-  eovcries  of  silver,  must  be  regarded  as  j  eeuliar- 
ing  a  million  of  hardy,  enterprising,  and  intelli-  lv  fortunate.  It  rcli  ves  ih  of  all  apprehensions 
gent  freemen  is  spre.nl  over  the  States  of  Cali-  for  the  future,  and  enables  us  to  wield  a  con- 
fornia,  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  and  the  Territories  trolling  influence  upon  thc^  rice  of  quicksilver 
of  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  I'tah.  Colo-  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
rado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  All  the  in-  The  ml  ject  i- one  of  such  unusual  importance, 
dustrial  pursuits  are  represented,  from  the  high-  comprehending  as  it  does  the  very  l>.:-is  of  our 
(tst  branches  of  science  to  the  most  primitive  financial  pros|>crity,  that  I  am  induced  to  be- 
grades  of  muscular  labor.  lieve  the  results  of  my  observations  during  a  rc- 

Throughout  this  vast  range  of  country  de-  cent  vi-it  to  New  Almaden  will  not  be  uninter- 
posits  of  the  precious  metals  ha\e  been  found  ding  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine.  In- 
in  veins  of  such  richness  and  magnitude  as  to  formation  lM-aring  so  directly  uj  on  the  supply 
challenge  credulity;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  of  tic  precious  metals  from  our  new  Territorial 
mineral  adapted  to  purposes  of  human  industn  s  peculiarly  appropriate  at  this  time.  I 
which  docs  id  exist  within  its  limits.  In  con-  examined  our  great  quicksilver  mines  very  thor- 
templating  the  present  condition  and  probable  oughlv,  and  obtained  some  reliable  data  in  mfcr- 
destiny  of  this  great  interoceanic  world  one  i>  encc  to  tlieir  history  and  present  condition.  If 
apt  to  be  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  the  <  onsid-  is  no  ret':,  ction  upon  the  author  of  the  intcivst- 
erations  involved,  and  lose  sight  of  the  wonder-  ing  article  on  New  Almaden  which  appeared  in 
ful  system  of  coincidences  by  which  the  •;  signs  tin-  .June  number  of  //</'/»  r  for  lMI.l,  to  say  that 
of  Providence  arc  carried  into  effect.  The  dis-  great  changes  have  taken  place  both  there  and 
covcry  of  gold  and  silver  in  California  and  the  throughout  our  mineral  possessions  on  the  Pa- 
adjacent  Territories  would  have  !>eeu  of  little  i  il  coast  since  1S."»7,  the  date  of  his  visit, 
avail  but  for  another  discovery  within  i  nr  tcrri- !  The  famous  quid. silver  mines  of  New  Alma- 
torial  limits  of  a  mineral  Indispens  tble  in  the  den  are  situated  in  Santa  Clara  County,  Cali- 
op. 'rat ions  of  mining.  None  of  the  precious  fornia.  twelve  miles  from  the  Pueblo  of  San 
metals  can  be  separated  from  the  baser  pn»ducts  Jose  and  al*»ut  sixty  miles  south  from  San 
of  the  earth  in  which  they  are  found  imbedded  Francisco.  The  raiu  ho  upon  which  the  prim  i- 
without  thi  use  of  quicksilver — an  article  approxi-  pal  mine  was  discovered  comprehends  the  valley 
matin,'  in  value  more  nearly  to  bullion  than  any  of  Capitaneillos.  This  valley  runs  nearly  north 
other  mineral,  and  poss  -ssing  |»ecnliar  nihilities  and  south,  and  lies  among  the  mountains  of  the 
for  which  there  is  no  substitute.  It  is  the  only  Coast  Range.  According  to  tradition  the  tribes 
known  substance  whic  h  unites  readily  with  gold,  who  resided  in  it  in  early  days  were  governed 
silver,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  and  other  metals,  by  two  chiefs  of  diminutive  stature  but  great 
and  gathers  them  into  the  form  of  an  amalgam.  •  muscular  strength,  upon  whom  the  Spaniards 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  Almaden  conferred  the  affectionate  sobriquet  of  "Capi- 

mlnei  the  principal  cinnabar  lodes  of  which  we  taticillos,"  or  the  "  Little  Captains,"  and  hence 

hart  any  knowledge  were  those  of  "  Cua m  a  the  name  of  the  valley. 

Velica"  in  Peru.  11  Idria"  in  Austria,  and  44  Al-  The  revolution  of  Mexico  opened  to  the  rest- 

maden"  in  Spain.     The  earliest  mention  made  |es<  spirits  of  tie-  mother  country  a  new  field  for 

»>f  quicksilver  was  by  Aristotle  and  Theojihrasrus,  enterprise  and  adventure.     Many  persons  of 

who  called  \\  final  si/rrr.     In  the  time  of  Pliny  distinguished  intellectual  attainments  and  great 

the  mines  of  Almaden  yielded  annual  y  7«>'>,ooo  force  of  character  found  their  way  to  Upper 

pounds  of  cinnabar.    The  supply  from  these  California  as  colonists;  and  their  descendants 

s  mrees  is  limited,  and  would  be  wholly  inadc-  are  now  prominent  among  the  proudest  families 

quate  to  the  demands  of  our  new  mineral  re-  of  the  native  population.    By  the  ruder  inhab- 

gions,  even  if  other  considerations  were  not  in-  itants  they  were  called  the  genie  de.  razon — peo- 

volved.    But  the  use  of  a  product  derived  from  pic  of  reason  or  intelligence — which  is  still  the 

sources  over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  so  distinctive  appellation  of  the  superior  orders, 

essential  to  our  mining  interests,  would  be  liable  These  early  colonists  found  in  the  valley  of 

to  serious  difficulty  in  ca«es  of  national  misun-  Capitaneillos  a  cave  to  which  the  Indians  were 

derstanding.     It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  the  '  in  the  habit  of  resorting  for  a  vermilion-colored 

history  of  financial  affairs,  that,  before  the  open-  \  earth  with  which  to  adorn  their  bodies.  This 
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mercurial  pigment  produced  an  irritation  of  the 
skin.  The  simple  minded  aborigines  supposed 
it  must  be  an  invention  of  El  Puffi,  the  Evil 
Spirit,  to  punish  them  for  some  offense,  and 
they  made  annual  offerings  to  him  in.  the  hope 
of  procuring  his  forgiveness.  Finding  him  in- 
exorable after  the  lapse  of  sufficient  time  for 
any  ordinary  spirit  to  relent,  they  washed  the 
paint  from  their  bodies  and  trusted  to  other 
means  for  salvation. 

These  tribes  have  passed  away.  The  Capitan- 
eillos  and  their  followers  are  no  longer  known 
save  in  the  traditions  of  the  country.  The  pro- 
gress of  civilization  has  nearly  swept  them  from 
the  memory  of  man. 

Up  to  the  year  1824  the  vermilion  cave  was 
not  known  as  a  mine.  In  that  year  a  French 
gentleman  named  Antoine  Surrol,  who  resided 
in  the  vicinity,  conceived  the  idea  of  working 
the  ore.  Supposing  it  to  contain  gold  or  silver, 
he  sent  to  the  town  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  some 
three  hundred  miles  doAvn  the  coast,  for  a  flask 
of  quicksilver  with  which  to  prosecute  the  work. 
His  experiment,  of  course,  was  a  failure,  and 
nothing  more  was  heard  or  thought  of  the  cave 
until  1845. 

Early  in  that  year  the  Mexican  nation,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Paredes,  found  itself  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  a  war  with  the  United  States.  A 
native  of  Switzerland,  John  A.  Sutter,  who  had 
served  in  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  had  emigrated 
to  California,  and  established  near  the  banks  of 
the  Sacramento  a  rancho,  or  farm.    In  order  to 


ward  off  the  attacks  of  hostile  Indians  be  bad 
erected  a  strong  defensive  work,  then  and  now- 
known  as  "Sutter's  Fort." 

Sutter  having  hospitably  received  many  of 
the  adventurous  Americans  who  crossed  the 
plains  at  that  period,  became  enamored  of  their 
discourse,  which  breathed  the  spirit  of  liberty : 
and,  possibly  fired  by  the  story  of  Tell  and 
Gessler,  inclined  to  make  the  fort  a  rendezvous 
for  such  of  his  new  friends  as  chose  to  surround 
him.  The  Mexican  Government  was  prompt  in 
adopting  measures  to  resist  the  threatened  incur- 
sions of  the  Americans,  Don  Andres  Castillero. 
a  cavalry  officer  of  the  Mexican  army,  was  dis- 
patched to  California  with  instructions  to  nego- 
tiate with  Sutter  for  the  purchase  of  his  fort.  It 
was  deemed  of  great  importance  to  possess  this 
strong-hold ;  and  Castillero  was  empowered  to 
pay  for  it,  if  necessary,  as  much  as  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Sutter,  with  an  unselfish  de- 
votion to  our  interests  which  has  never  been 
properly  appreciated,  rejected  the  offer. 

Castillero,  during  his. sojourn,  visited  the  val- 
ley of  the  "  Capitancillos,"  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  hospitality  due  to  his  official  po- 
sition. The  vermilion  cave  was  shown  to  him 
as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  country.  Being 
a  person  of  some  culture  he  discovered,  as  he 
thought,  something  more  interesting  than  de- 
mons in  this  mysterious  place,  and  consulted  on 
the  subject  with  a  priest  named  Real,  a  man  of 
great  shrewdness  and  learning,  who  resided  at  the 
Mission  of  Santa  Clara.    They  together  resolved 
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to  make  certain  experiments  in  order  to  test  the  occupied  weeks,  and  comprehended  even  refer- 
nature  and  character  of  the  rock  found  in  the  cnee,  illustration,  and  authority  that  bore  the 
cave.  By  means  of  a  gun-barrel  and  a  tub  of  remotest  relation  to  the  subject.  Perhaps  since 
water  they  smelted  and  condensed  a  small  quan-  the  beginning  of  the  Government  no  cause  hat 
tity,  from  which  they  obtained  several  globules  been  presented  for  adjudication  in  the  courts  iu- 
of  quicksilver.  CastiUero  made  an  informal  de-  volving  greater  intere>ts,  or  graver  or  more  eom- 
nouncement  of  Ins  discovery  before  the  Alcalde  plicated  questions,  embracing  as  thev  did  the 
of  San  Jose,  and  soon  after  returned  to  Mexico  learning  of  the  French  jurisconsults,  the  print  i- 
to  give  an  account  of  his  mission,  taking  with  pies  of  the  laws  of  nations,  the  history  of  all 
him  specimens  of  the  ore.  The  land  upon  which  mining  countries,  ancient  and  modern  J  the  doe - 
the  discovery  was  made  was  claimed  by  an  old  triues  of  the  Common  Law  of  England  as  to  the 
ranehero  named  Berryessa,  under  a  grant  for  rights  of  miners  and  the  tenure  of  the  soil,  ami 
military  services.  CastiUero  having  exhibited  the  language,  literature,  and  laws  of  Spain  and 
his  specimens  in  the  City  of  Mexieo,  and  made  Mexico.  The  list  of  witnesses  Included  the 
such  representations  as  to  induce  the  G.-vern-  names  of  nearly  all  the  prominent  men  who  held 
men!  to  grant  him  facilities  for  the  development  ohVe  in  Mexieo  at  and  about  the  dates  of  the 
of  the  mine,  was  about  to  return  to  Calif  rnia,  title-papers  in  question  ;  and  it  is  said  a  steam- 
when  certain  of  the  Anglo-Mexican  capitalists  ship  was  chartered  to  convey  them  from  Mexico 
procured  from  him  a  ees-ion  of  his  claim,  and  to  San  Francisco.  Day  after  day  the  court- 
in  IMS  proceeded  to  work  the  mine,  and  tak'-  •  mi  \\a-  t!.v.  :  /  .1  wrh  t!  e  beauty,  wealth,  and 
such  steps  a>  they  deemed  necessary  to  perfect  fashion  of  San  Francisco.  For  the  firsl  time  in 
their  title.  A  strict  compliance  iHth  the  Ofdi-  the  hiMory  of  ill  judicial  proceedings  places  were 
nances  of  1  7s>'5,  established  by  the  King  of  Spain  [  assigned  to  the  geuthr  m'x.  The  forensic  dis- 
and  still  in  force,  was  required  under  the  Mex- 1  cussion  was  worthy  the  cause  and  the  scene, 
lean  law.  It  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  The  fame  <  f  ihe  speakers,  the  novelty  of  the 
denouncement  that  a  cai  -ful  survey  s^  u|,|  |,.»  questions,  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  at  stake, 
made,  the  cour>e  and  inclination  of  the  vein  reuden  1  t  !  ••  occasion  one  of  .surpassing  interest, 
accurately  defined,  and  a  detailed  registration  The  CastiUero  title  was  I  ascd  upon  a  claim 
made  before  the  proper  authorities.  That  these  to  three  thousand  yaras  of  ground  in  every  di- 
requirements  were  not  complied  w  ith  by  C  rertion  from  the  centre  of  the  mine,  in  virtue  of 
lero  appears  from  the  decision  of  the  ease  by  the  his  denouncement  ;  ulso  to  a  two-league  gran; 
Supreme  Court.  of  land  from  the  Mexican  Government.  Two 
Upper  California  was  ceded  to  the  I'nited  gr  oats  of  land  had  l»ccn  made  in  1842  by  Gov- 
States  by  the  treaty  of  ( luadaloupe- Hidalgo,  on  ernor  Alvarado,  of  California — one  to  a  person 
the  M  of  February,  1848.  Uur  ( io\ <  rninent  named  .Instill. iri.s-,  and  the  other  to  Jose ;  Reyes 
bound  itself  to  protect  the  private  property  of  all  Berryssa;  and  the  mines  were  claimed  by  ad 
Mexicans  in  the  territory  acquired.  The  M«-\-  verse  parties  nn-ier  these  grants,  both  of  which 
icau  Government  had  made  many  grants  of  laud  had  been  eontiimed  by  the  Land  Commission, 
for  the  purpose  of  colonization,  and  it  became  Their  boundaries,  however,  were  in  dispute,  ami 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  separation  of  the  this  ami  the  gist  of  nearly  all  the  litigation, 
public  from  the  private  lands.  Congress,  in  The  Just illarios  title  was  acquired  by  a  man 
IH.'il,  created  a  Board  of  Laml  Comm'.s  j  .  •  >  : ..  nanu-d  1".  -vit,  and  that  part  of  the  "  Capitan- 
pass  upon  the  claims  presented  under  the  terras  ciilos"  In-came  know  n  as  the  Fossat  Ranch.  The 
of  the  treaty.  The  title-papers  to  the  New-  Al-  Berryessa  grant  was  acquired  by  the  holders  of 
maden  mine,  derived  from  Andres  CastiUero,  the  CastiUero  title,  and  wa.s  known  a*  the  San 
were  recognized  as  genuine  by  two  members  of  Vincente  Ranch.  There  were  various  intcrmc- 
the  Commission,  and  the  title  pronounced  valid;  diate  conveyances  ami  complications,  of  no  in- 
the  third  Commissioner,  assuming  the  genuine-  ten  st  to  the  general  reader, 
ness  of  the  papers,  pronounced  them  invalid  as  After  much  deliberation  the  I'nited  States 
a  title.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  I'nited  District  Court  decided  in  favor  of  Castillero's 
States  District  Court,  where  it  was  found  in  three-thotisand-vara  grant,  but  rejected  his  two* 
I8f>8  by  Mr.  Stanton,  the  present  Secretary  of  league  grant.  From  this  decision  the  Govcrn- 
War,  who,  under  instructions  from  the  Attor-  incut  took  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
ney-General,  took  proceedings  to  prevent  the  the  I'nited  States,  In-fore  which  tribunal  it  wa 
farther  working  of  the  mine  by  the  parties  in  argued  in  \ Th"  Fossat  and  Berryessa 
possession.  It  was  charged  by  the  Government  grants  had  been  confirmed,  but  their  boundaries 
that  the  papers  upon  w  hich  the  CastiUero  title  were  still  in  controversy.  Government  claimed 
was  based  had  been  fabricated  after  the  cession  as  public  domain  the  range  of  hills  in  which  the 
of  California,  and  consequently  that  the  title  quicksilver  mines  arc  located.  The  Supreme 
was  void.  A  writ  of  injunction  was  granted  by  ('our'  decid-d  against  the  validity  of  the  Ca^til- 
the  Court,  restraining  the  parties  in  j»ossession  lero  title.  The  efforts  of  the  Government  coun- 
from  the  further  working  of  the  mine.  The  sel  were  then  principally  directed  to  a  determina- 
elaimants  then  secured  the  professional  aid  of  tion  of  the  boundaries  which  would  exclude  the 
Reverdy  Johnson  and  J.  P.  Benjamin,  and  the  mines  from  the  Fossat  and  Berryessa  grants, 
testimony  and  papers  in  the  cause  became  ex-  and  place  them  upon  public  land.  An  exciting 
panded  into  several  volumes.    The  arguments  contest  ensued;   and  it  was  not  until  April, 
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18G4,  that  the  case  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  claimants  under  the 
Fossat  grant,  allowing  them  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  inclusive  of  the 
mines.  By  compromise  and  purchase  the  pres- 
ent Quicksilver  Mining  Company,  which  holds 
its  title  under  the  Fossat  grant,  has  acquired 
the  title  to  theBcrrvcssa  grant,  embracing  4438 
acres ;  so  that  its  possessions  now  cover  some 
twelve  square  miles  of  land,  including  all  the 
mines  and  mining  property  heretofore  in  litiga- 
tion. It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  a 
third  of  this  extensive  domain  is  traversed  by 
rich  veins  of  cinnabar.  The  New  Almadcn 
mine,  which  yielded  under  its  former  ownership 
24,000,000  pounds  of  quicksilver,  is  but  a  single 
development  of  this  vast  mineral  deposit.  Ex- 
closive  of  the  time  it  was  closed  by  injunction, 
the  total  value  of  the  product!  derived  from  this 
mine,  and  from  the  Euriqueta  and  other  branches 
of  the  same  great  cinnabar  deposit,  during  the 
past  twelve  years,  amounts  to  about  fifteen  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  gold.  The  permanent  improve- 
ments on  the  property  of  the  Company  consist  of 
4().">  buildings,  comprising  dwelling-houses,  work- 
shops, and  stores,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $160,000; 
six  furnaces  at  the  hacienda,  costing  about 
$100,000;  and  a  railway  from  the  mines  to  the 
furnaces,  which,  when  in  complete  working  or- 
der, will  probably  cost  about  $20,000.  In  the 
employ  of  the  Company,  and  directly  or  indi- 
rectly dependent  upon  it,  there  is  at  this  time  a 
total  population  of  1 1)43,  about  five-eighths  of 
whom  are  Mexicans  or  native  Calitoinians.  The 
remainder  consist  of  Americans,  Cornish  min- 


ers, Italians,  Chilenos,  French,  Germans,  Irish, 
and  various  other  races,  representing  altogether 
twenty-eight  nationalities.  To  preserve  har- 
mony amidst  so  many  incongruous  elements 
requires  no  ordinary  tact,  firmness,  and  sound- 
ness of  judgment.  With  occasional  exceptions, 
however,  when  aroused  by  some  injurious  or 
exciting  influence,  they  form  as  peaceable,  or- 
derly, and  harmless  a  community  as  any  exist- 
ing within  the  limits  of  California. 

In  the  spring  of  18G3  Mr.  Sam.  F.  Butter- 
worth,  then  President  of  the  Company,  was 
commissioned  by  the  Directors  to  visit  Califor- 
nia and  take  charge  of  the  mines.  Various  dif- 
ficulties and  vexed  questions  still  existed  as  to 
boundaries ;  and  the  long  course  of  litigation, 
and  repeated  changes  of  administration  in  the 
working  of  the  mines,  had  resulted  in  a  loose 
system  of  operations  which  required  the  judi- 
cious exercise  of  a  controlling  power.  Mr.  But- 
terworth  had  taken  a  prominent  part,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings which  had  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
Company,  and  was  not  only  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  controversy,  but  possessed 
peculiar  qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  It  needed 
a  man  of  great  firmness  of  character,  clear  and 
comprehensive  intellect,  and  long  experience  in 
financial  matters,  combined  with  agreeable  man- 
ners and  a  popular  reputation,  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  chaos  which  existed  at  New  Alma- 
den.  Such  a  selection  was  that  made  by  the 
Company,  and  the  result  has  proved  highly  sat- 
isfactory to  all  parties  interested.  Mr.  Butter- 
worth,  having  made  all  the  preliminary  arrange- 
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meats  for  the  permanent  working  of  the  mines, 
visited  Arizona  during  the  winter  of  1868  I.* 
and  returned  to  New  York  in  February.  S<> 
well  pleaded  wcic  the  1  )irect< >rs  with  the  result 
of  his  labors  that  they  offered  him  the  most 
liberal  inducements  ton-turn  to  California.  BLe 
had  held  the  Presidency  since  the  organization 
of  the  Company,  but  resigned  it  on  p round*  of 
local  expediency,  accepted  the  more  responsible 
and  onerous  position  of  general  agent  and  foo- 
ter, and  returned  to  California  in  July,  L864, 
under  an  engagement  for  five  yenr>.  A>  Mich 
agent  and  factor  he  was  emj>owered  to  make  all 

purchases  for  the  operation  of  the  mines,  to  re- 
ceive and  dispose  of  their  products  to  have  full 
control  over  all  the  employes,  and  to  make  all 
necessary  provision  for  the  development  and 
extension  of  the  business.     Mine  he  assumed 

entire  control  ■  narked  and  beneficial  change 

has  taken  place  at  the  mines.  Industry,  order, 
and  respect  for  the  constituted  authorities  pre- 
vail. Every  man  knows  his  place  and  performs 
his  duty.  The  most  complicated  branches  of 
the  business  have  been  systematized;  and  the 
whole  of  this  vast  concern,  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, works  with  the  regularity  of  ■  machine. 
As  a  consequence,  the  prod  acts  of  the  mine 
have  enhanced  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  quicksilver  mining.  No  such  results 
have  ever  before  been  produced  either  here  or  in 
any  other  country.  The  average  annual  pro- 
duct for  eleven  years,  from  July,  1850,  to  Au- 
gust, 1863 — deducting  a  period  of  two  years  be- 
tween November,  1858,  and  January,  1861,  dur- 
ing which  the  mines  were  closed  by  injunction — 
was  about  28,000  flasks, t  or  a  little  over  2333 
Masks  per  month.  The  average  monthly  pro- 
duct for  ten  months,  from  September,  1863,  to 
dune,  1864,  was  2774  flasks;  and  for  six  months, 
from  July  to  December,   1864,  4118  flasks, 

*  See  Harper'.*  Mayctzine  for  February,  1SG5. 
t  A  rlask  contains  about  75  pounds,  value  05  cents  a 
pound. 


showing  an  increase  of  nearly  double  under  the 
present  management.  In  a  corresponding  ratio 
the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  in  quicksilver 
has  augmented.  The  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries now  average  over  3000  flasks  per  month, 
viz.,  to  China,  4250  ;  Mexieo,  1000;  Callao, 
500;  and  Valparaiso,  300.  In  California  and 
■  Nevada  about  1000  flasks  a  month  are  con- 
sumed, of  which  this  Company  furnishes  600, 
the  Guadeloupe  and  New  Idria  companies  fur- 
nish about  250  tla>ks,  and  150  tla>ks  are  derived 
from  miscellaneous  sources.  For  a  few  months 
]  ast  the  New  Almaden  mines  have  averaged 
4500  flasks,  4f  which  the  surplus — over  the  for- 
eign shipments  and  domestic  consumption,  as 
above  stated — is  exported  to  London  and  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  may  Beem  strange  that 
the  export  of  this  article  to  China  should  be  so 
large,  compared  with  the  consumption  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada;  but  the  explanation  is  sim- 
ple enough.  Quicksilver  is  extensively  used  in 
China  for  n|cchanieal  purposes,  and  also  for  the 
preparation  of  the  vermilion  coloring  v\hich  con- 
tributes so  inueh  to  the  bloom  of  ladies'  cheeks 

all  over  the  world,  especially  In  the  highly-civil- 
ized parts  of  it.  In  California  and  Nevada  the 
modern  improvements  in  the  art  of  mining  result 
in  a  glee!  laving  of  material.  Much  of  the  quick- 
silver used  perforins  its  functions  many  limes 
over.  The  demand,  nevertheless,  is  rapidly  in- 
creesing,  with  the  development  of  our  new  min- 
eral districts. 

From  San  JoS6  to  the  Hacienda,  a  distance 
of  twehe  miles,  the  country  is  nearly  level,  and 
the  road  is  fringed  with  luxuriant  proves  of  oak, 
OOtton-WOOd,  sycamore,  and  willow.     A  more 

delightful  drive  is  not  to  be  found  in  California. 

Two  lines  Of  Stages  make  a  daily  trip  each  way; 
so  that  passengers  from  San  Francisco  are  cna- 
bled  to  reach  the  mines  within  four  or  live  hours. 

Private  conveyances  are  always  to  be  had,  espe- 
cially if  the  visitor  be  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy 
the  acquaintance  of  the  general  agent  and  fac  - 
tor, whose  kindness  and  hospitality  are  pro- 
verbial. 

Entering  the  shady  groves  of  the  Arroya  de 
los  Alamilos,  the  road  winds  along  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  canon  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  w'hen  a  little  to  the  left  is  seen  the  capa- 
cious man-ion  now  known  as  the  Hacienda,  or 
head-quarters,  its  massive  walls  and  broad  ve- 
randas embosomed  in  shrubbery.  The  eye  de- 
lights to  rest  upon  such  a  scene  of  rural  com- 
fort, which  presents  not  only  the  rarest  natural 
beauties  but  the  highest  evidences  of  cultivated 
taste.  Flowers  of  rich  and  variegated  hues  bloom 
in  the  gardens,  graveled  walks  traverse  the  or- 
chards and  graperies,  and  wind  through  the 
umbrageous  groves  that  fringe  the  Alamilos. 
The  music  of  rippling  waters  chimes  pleasantly 
with  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  happy  voices 
of  children.  An  air  of  luxury  and  refinement 
1  pervades  the  premises.  All  the  offices  and  ap- 
pointments are  in  excellent  taste,  combining 
simplicity  and  rural  effect  with  convenience  and 
,  elegance.    One  is  reminded  of  the  sumptuous 
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and  old-fashioned  homes  in  the  South — now, 
alas!  desolated  by  civil  war.    Here  all  is  peace 


the  door  5  spirited  horses,  saddled  for  the  ladies 
and  their  attendants,  prance  impatiently  at  their 


and  prosperity.    Carriages  are  drawn  up  before  1  posts;  easy-chairs  scattered  aloii£  the  veranda 
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prevailing  interests 
that  bind  the  commu- 
nity together. 

Standing  in  bold  re- 
lief near  the  entrance 
of  the  first  plateau  is 
the  Company's  store- 
house, recently  erected 
by  order  of  the  Gener- 
al Agent  for  the  ac- 
commodation and  pro- 
tection of  the  miners. 
The  privileges  hereto- 
fore granted  to  inde- 
pendent traders  had 
resulted  in  such  gross 
abuses  that  a  with* 
drawal  of  their  li- 
censes became  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  was  impos- 
sible to  hold  them  to 
H  such  a  rigid  accouut- 
j£  ability  as  would  pre- 
™  vent  extortion  and 
fraud.  The  miners 
were  constantly  (  beat- 
are  occupied  by  such  of  the  guests  as  prefer  the  '  ed  of  their  earnings  ;  and  still  more  injurious 
fragrant  Havana  and  the  last  newspaper  to  the  consequences  followed  from  the  demoralising 
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excitement  of  an  excursion  up  the  mountains. 
Happy  is  he  who  can  spars  a  few  (lays  from  bis 
business  in  the  city  and  partake  of  the  social 
amenities  that  prevail  at  the  Hacienda  ;  for  here 
is  luxury  wit  bout  pretense,  elegance  without  re- 
straint, and  hospitality  without  affectation, where 
all  may  enjoy  that  rarest  privilege — perfect  lib- 
erty to  be  happy  in  their  own  way. 

Some  of  the  most  delightful  days  I  have  ever 
s]xmt  in  California  have  been  in  this  charming 
retreat,  where,  for  the  time,  the  busy  cares  of 
the  world  were  forgotten  and  the  day-dreams 
of  youth  revived.  A  stroll  through  the  gar- 
dens in  the  early  morning,  when  the  sun's  rays 
glittered  through  the  foliage,  and  the  flowers 
gave  forth  their  most  delicate  odors;  a  bath  in 
the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Alamilos;  a  view 
from  the  grass-covered  slopes  of  the  east  hill, 
and  a  pleasant  saunter  back  by  the  island  and 
the  Chinese  Pagoda,  were  among  the  enjoy- 
ments that  ushered  in  the  day.  Then  came 
breakfast  and  cigars  and  the  last  evening's  pa- 
per from  San  Francisco;  and  then,  by  special 
appointment,  the  ambulance,  with  its  spirited 
horses ;  and  the  glorious  drive  up  the  mount- 
ains, over  a  road  scarcely  surpassed  for  scenic 
effects  by  the  winding  turnpikes  of  Switzerland. 
On  every  side  are  the  most  cheering  evidences 
of  progress  and  prosperity.  Neat  cottages,  oc- 
cupied by  the  workmen  and  their  families,  adorn 
the  coziest  nooks  by  the  road-side  as  the  visitor 
approaches  the  mines ;  wagons,  heavily  laden 
with  ores,  pass  down  to  the  Reduction  Works ; 
and  the  sounds  of  hammer  and' anvil  and  whis- 
tling steam-engines,  and  the  dull  reverberation 
of  the  subterranean  blasts,  give  evidence  of  the 


habits  that  prevailed  at  these  places  of  resort. 
Mr.  Uutterworth  calmly  "considered  the  posi- 
tion;" made  up  his  mind  that  something  must 
be  done;  and  at  one  fell  swoop  exterminated 
the  enemy.  It  was  a  bold  stroke,  calculated  to 
arouse  the  most  violent  hostility  even  on  the 
part  of  the  miners  themselves,  who  arc  extreme- 
ly sensitive  on  the  subject  of  independence  ;  but 
it  was  good  for  them,  and  it  was  effectual. 

Their  right  to  be  swindled  and  made  drunk 
on  the  Company's  possessions  has  been  cur- 
tailed, but  their  independence  has  not  been  in 
any  degree  sacriliecd.  At  the  public  store- 
house they  can  purchase  at  the  San  Francisco 
market  prices,  with  the  addition  of  freight,  the 
best  quality  of  goods;  or  they  can  purchase 
wherever  else  they  please  beyond  the  Com- 
pany's lines,  and  have  their  goods  transported 
to  their  cottages  free  of  charge.  Since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  system  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion prevails. 

Passing  on  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  we 
come  to  the  Town  on  the  Hill,  containing  a  mix- 
ed population  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred. 
Here  is  a  little  world  in  itself,  presenting  inter- 
esting material  for  the  student  of  human  na- 
tive— nearly  two  thousand  souls,  living  within 
a  circuit  of  a  few  miles,  representing  twenty- 
eight  nationalities,  yet  orderly  and  industrious 
and  with  as  few  bickerings  or  jealousies  as  com- 
monly exist  in  a  community  of  the  same  num- 
ber bound  together  by  all  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity. Each  preserves  its  national  character- 
istics. The  Americans  are  bold  and  enterpris- 
ing, wasteful  and  prodigal,  restless  and  some- 
wdiat  disposed  to  quarrel ;  but  fortunately  there 
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are  not  many  of  them.  The  Cornish  miners 
are  a  steady,  industrious  raee;  illiterate,  though 
naturally  intelligent,  frugal  in  their  habits,  and 
reliable  when  their  avarice  is  not  too  strongly 
tempted.  Physically  they  are  strong  and  heavy 
— good  for  endurance.  They  work  hard  and 
save  their  money.  Many  of  them  are  well  off. 
The  Italians,  Chilcnos,  French,  and  Irish  de- 
velop respectively  their  characteristic  traits  of 
passion  and  impulse,  recklessness  and  lack  of 
common  sense.  The  Germans  have  common 
sense  enough,  and  are  industrious,  but  are  de- 
ficient in  boldness  and  enterprise.  They  make 
good  machinists,  surveyors,  draftsmen,  etc.,  but 
are  not  the  best  practical  miners.  The  Sonora- 
nians  and  native  Californians  are  generally  ex- 
pert miners.  As  prospectors  they  are  unsur- 
passed. They  possess  great  natural  sagacity; 
know  every  indication  by  instinct;  are  willing 
to  run  an}'  amount  of  risk,  and  seem  imbued 
by  an  adventurous  spirit  which  fits  them  pecul- 
iarly for  the  business  of  mining.  Irregularity 
is  Lheir  besetting  fault.  They  can  do  any  kind 
of  work  which  affords  variety  and  requires  little 
method.  Under  a  rigid  supervision  they  are 
accounted  among  the  most  useful  men  in  the 
employ  of  the  Company. 

Most  of  the  labor  is  paid  for  by  contract. 
The  ores  are  excavated  and  assorted  by  con- 
tract; and  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
regular  wages  are  paid.  Steady,  industrious 
men  usually  average  from  two  to  three  dollars 
a  day. 

On  pay-day  the  Town  on  the  T T ill  presents  a 
lively  and  picturesque  scene.    The  Spaniards 


are  flush,  and,  like  sailors,  spend  their  money 
on  the  fair  sex  with  a  prodigal  hand.  Sefior- 
itas  from  San  Jose  know  where  their  charms 
can  be  appreciated,  and  stage-loads  of  them  ar- 
rive in  season  to  partake  of  the  festivities.  The 
late  Superintendent  undertook  to  place  an  em- 
bargo upon  this  branch  of  commerce,  but  did 
not  succeed.  Enterprising  females  Avould  come 
in  spite  of  rules  and  regulations.  Drinking 
and  gambling  might  to  some  extent  be  arrest- 
ed, but  there  was  no  stopping  the  love  of  man 
for  woman.  The  Superintendent  was  Quixot- 
ic ;  the  Senoritas  laughed  in  their  sleeves  at 
him  ;  and  the  grand  institution  of  baile  and  fan- 
dango flourished  as  usual. 

All  the  miners  meet  harmoniously  on  this 
joyous  day.  The  storehouses  are  crowded. 
Women  and  children  fill  the  highways  and  by- 
ways. New  dresses,  tinware,  crockery,  and  tin- 
sel of  all  kinds  flash  in  the  sunbeams,  and  the 
petty  cares  of  life  are  forgotten  in  the  general 
rejoicing. 

This  is  the  grand  harvest-time  for  sharpers 
and  speculators.  Few  of  the  native  population 
have  a  dollar  left  by  night ;  but  they  have  a 
good  time  while  their  money  lasts,  which  is  all 
they  require  to  make  them  work  for  more. 
Under  the  restrictions  introduced  by  the  pres- 
ent Chief  Manager  the  morals  of  this  interest- 
ing community  have  of  late  undergone  a  most 
beneficent  change. 

Few  places  on  the  Pacific  Coast  possess  great- 
er attractions  of  scenery  and  climate  than  the 
neighborhood  of  New  Almaden.  Protected  by 
an  elevated  range  of  mountains  from  the  chill-? 
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ing  winds  of  the  ocean,  it  lies  embosomed  among  out  from  every  prominent  point,  reveal  in  end- 
the  rolling  hills  that  slope  into  the  broad  and  less  variety  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  out- 
beautiful  valley  of  Santa  Clara.  (jlimpses  cr  world.  Standing  on  an  eminence  near  the 
through  the  rugged  gorges,  and  vistas  opening   principal  mines,  seventeen  hundred  feet  above 
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the  level  of  the  sea  and  twelve  hundred  above 
the  Reduction  Works,  the  enraptured  visitor  be- 
holds, lying  outspread  beyond  the  foot-hills,  the 
magnificent  valleys  that  encircle  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco.  Bright  flashing  waters,  through 
which  busy  commerce  plows  her  way,  shimmer 
in  the  distance ;  and  the  eye  never  tires  of  the 
rich  carpeting  of  green  and  yellow,  variegated 
with  dark  strips  of  woodland,  blooming  orchards, 
and  masses  of  wild-flowers,  by  which  the  valleys 
are  covered.  Fifteen  years  ago  scarcely  a  hab- 
itation was  to  be  seen  within  this  vast  range  of 
arable  land.  It  slumbered  in  its  primitive  beau- 
ty, undisturbed  by  the  early  settlers,  who  were 
content  to  enjoy,  without  labor,  the  good  things 
that  Providence  gave  them.  Innumerable  herds 
of  cattle  roamed  in  their  native  freedom  over 
its  teeming  pastures.  The  deer  and  the  ante- 
lope found  little  cause  to  fear  the  presence  of 
man  ;  and  every  thicket  and  ravine  formed  a 
secure  hiding-place  for  wild  animals  of  a  more 
formidable  kind,  whose  instincts  led  them  to 
prey  upon  the  fattened  herds  of  the  ranchero. 
The  change  since  1849,  when  I  first  visited  this 
region,  is  almost  incredible.  Farms  and  or- 
chards and  vineyards,  with  their  fences  and  pal- 
ings and  gleaming  white  cottages,  now  give  the 
interest  of  human  life  and  progress  to  the  scene; 
and  the  mind  is  filled  with  visions  of  happy 
homes,  graced  by  all  the  refinements  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  peace  and  plenty  in  the  present,  and  no 
limit  to  the  prosperity  that  may  be  enjoyed  by 
generations  to  come.  Out  in  the  broad  stretch 
of  valley  that  sweeps  around  the  head  of  the 
bay  lies  the  Pueblo  of  San  Jose,  its  colleges  and 
churches  and  numerous  public  edifices  glimmer- 
ing through  the  foliage  of  surrounding  groves; 
and  still  farther  on,  bounded  in  the  rear  by  a 


____  range  of  rugged 
mountains,  may  be 
]  seen  the  Mission  of 
San  Jose,  with  its 
flourishing  orchards  ; 
and  dotting  the  valley 
of  the  same  name, 
at  intervals  along  the 
bay,  the  pleasant  vil- 
lages of  Centreville, 
Alvarado,  San  Lan- 
dro,  and  most  of  that 
splendid  tract  of  coun- 
try stretching  to  the 
north  far  beyond  the 
Encenal  of  Alameda, 
j  but  gradually  vanish- 
i  ing  in  the  dim  haze 
I  of  the  distance.  On 
the  western  side  of  the 
bay,  which  is  scarcely 
inferior  in  picturesque 
beauty,  the  mountains 
slope  into  the  valley 
of  Santa  Clara ;  and 
the  grand  old  mission 
of  that  name,  with  its 
extensive  college  and 
gardens,  its  surrounding  villas  and  groves  of  na- 
tive oak,  looms  up  over  the  general  mass  of  bloom 
and  verdure  like  some  fine  old  patriarch  of  civ- 
ilization, preaching  peace  and  happiness  to  the 
world  around  him.  Through  this  verdant  region 
runs  the  iron  artery  that  connects  San  Francisco 
with  San  Jose ;  and  four  times  a  day  may  be  seen, 
flying  on  its  way  after  the  steaming  locomotive, 
the  long  train  of  cars  that  bears  to  and  fro  its 
burden  of  human  freight.  The  shady  groves 
of  Meulo  Bark,  the  villages  of  Redwood  City, 
San  Matteo,  and  other  places  of  popular  resort, 
are  passed  in  its  course.  On  a  clear  day  the 
prominent  points  of  San  Francisco  are  visible, 
with  a  portion  of  the  shipping  that  lies  at  an- 
chor in  the  harbor.  To  the  right  lies  Goat  Isl- 
and, and  beyond,  toward  the  Golden  Gate,  the 
fortifications  and  island  of  Alcatraz.  Mountain 
after  mountain  rolls  off  in  the  warm  haze  that 
covers  the  valleys  of  Napa  and  Sonoma.  Sure- 
ly the  indulgent  reader  will  pardon  one  who 
loves  California,  not  wisely,  perhaps,  but  too 
well,  for  boldly  asserting  that  the  world  can  not 
afford  many  other  scenes  of  such  surpassing 
beauty.  Whether  in  Continental  Europe,  Ice- 
land, Palestine,  or  South  America,  I  have  rare- 
ly, in  all  my  travels,  enjoyed  so  fine  a  view ; 
and  never  any  thing  to  surpass  this  in  variety 
of  outline,  richness  of  coloring,  and  exquisite 
softness  of  the  atmospheric  tints.  No  wonder 
we  who  dwell  in  such  a  favored  land  are  proud 
of  our  country.  Yet  there  are  people,  of  vitiat- 
ed taste,  who  land  upon  our  shores,  direct  from 
New  York,  and  dare  to  violate  the  general  sen- 
timent by  expressing  disappointment !  They 
see  nothing  but  grim  deserts  in  our  mountains, 
no  beauty  in  our  valleys,  no  merit  in  our  bay. 
Such  men  would  complain  of  the  bracing  zeph- 
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Among  the  various 
mines  ami  tunnel>  sit- 
uated within  the  limits 
-  f  the  mineral  image 
now  owned  by  the 
(Quicksilver  Company 
are  the  following: 

The  Almaden  mine, 
from  which  the  largest 
amount  of  ore  had been 
obtained,  is  situated 
near  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  and  is  distant 
about  n  mile  and  a 
half  from  tin-  Reduc- 
tion Works.  In  this 
occurs  the  great  Ar- 
dilla  44  labor" —  the 
iargest  deposit  of  cin- 
nabar ore  ever  found 
in  California,  and 
probably  the  largest 
in  the  world.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of 
blasting  ttic  hard  rock 
at  a  great  depth  from 
uoirriMo  ijiAMnca.  the  surface,  explora- 

tion* have  Ix'cn  re- 

yrs  of  San  Kranei«co,  and  «jv»ak  disparagingly  eentlv  made  which  have  resulted  in  the  discor* 
of  the  sanded  pavements  of  Oakland  !  cry  of  large  bodies  of  ore  in  the  soft  ground  on 

The  |K?oplo  of  California,  as  they  settle  down  the  slope*  of  the  hill.  A  new  and  extensive 
into  permanent  homes  and  accumulate  the  tunn  1  now  taps  some  of  the  richest  veins  ever 
means  of  enjovm-nt,  b-pin  t  »  d  wote  more  at-  foun<l  in  this  mine,  and  its  product*  have  large* 
tention  to  recreation  than  they  .lid  in  former   ly  increased. 

years.  A  fMl  to  the  mines  of  New  Almaden  The  Cora-Dlanca.  a  thousand  yards  easterly 
is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  excursions  of  from  the  Almaden.  In*  recently  Uen  discover* 
i be  day  The  fa<  ilities  for  making  the  trip,  ed  and  prospected,  uud  the  results  aro  highly 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  salubrity  of  the  c|i-  encouraging. 

mate,  and  interest  attached  I"  th-  miri'-H.  n-n-  !     The  Road  Tunnel  and  the  San  Juan  arc 

der  it  an  agreeable   

and  ben  "li<  ial  way  ot 
pacing  ■  f.-w  days. 
Wedding  parties  find 
it  peculiarly  attract- 
ive— for  the  reason.  I 
suppose,  that  the  bri- 
dtJ  <•  'nj.le  arti  dis- 
joscd  to  enjoy  what 
lomance  there  m  i\  b  • 
in  the  l.i-t  s'aev*  of 
love's  lit ful  fe\er.  1 
!:a\  e  sr. mi  yo  ing  peo- 
I'le  in  this  condition 
-tan  1  upon  the  mount- 
ain-tops of  Almaden 
and  discourse  Byron, 
Moore,  and  .Mr.  ML  I 
Tapper  to  each  other 
till  I  knew  the  disease 
had  overturned  the 
throne  of  reason,  and 
that  the  next  thing 
would  he  ■  nri  M  I  t' 
labial  caresses  which 
no  man  Mght  to  wit- 
ness with  open  eyes.  raA-Ncisco  vela^cez  cham^ee. 
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producing  extremely  rich  ores;  and 
the  BoenA  Vista,  which  {§2820  feet 
in  length,  has  been  extensively 
worked  with  very  fine  results.  The 
S;m  Francisco,  another  tunnel,  ha- 
developed  Immense  quantities  of 
ore;  and  the  Velasquez  is  regarded 

as  one  of  the  most  promising  in  the 
Company's  possessions.  I  sawmv 
self,  in  a  single  "labor"  of  the  Ve- 
lasquez, masses  of  pure  cinnabar 
that  would  weigh  several  tons  each. 
One  of  them  was  valued  at  nor  I 
than  eight  thousand  dollars.  The 
tunnel  so  named  opens  by  side- 
drifts  Into  various  adjacent  cham- 
bers, and  i>  2S!H)  feet  in  length. 

The  America,  or  Bull  Hun,  com- 
menced in  1888,  has  developed  im- 
incn-e  cinnabar  deposits,  which 
alone  would  constitute  a  vast  end 
inexhaustible  mine.  In  this  the 
vein  is  regular  and  well-dclin ed, 
the  ores  rich,  and  the  general  in* 
die  ations  most  promising;  but  th<- 
great  abundance  of  inch  metal  in 
other  mines  easier  of  access  has 
caused  the  America  to  be  but  little 
worked. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  in 
the  Arrova  de  los  Capitancillos, 
which  runs  northwesterly  from  the  elevated 
point  upon  which  the  America  is  situated,  a 
series  of  valuable  mines  worked  by  the  old 
company,  comprising  many  rich  veins,  tmong 
Which  may  be  named  the  Providencia,  the  En- 
riqueta,  the  San  Antonio,  and  La  Purissima. 
Furnaces  and  reduction  works  were  established 

many  years  ago  near  the  centre  of  these  mines; 
but  owing  to  the  development  of  new  leads  in 
closer  proximity  to  the  principal  hacienda,  they 
have  not  been  used  to  any  extent  during  the  past 
few  years  ;  and  the  mines  are  now  only  partially 
worked  with  a  view  of  keeping  them  in  good 
condition.  The  Enriqucta  alone  has  produced 
about  a  million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  quicksilver,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  mines  on  the  great  cinnabar  range. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  no  proba- 
bility, and  scarcely  a  possibility  of  any  deficiency 
of  ores.  The  policy  seems  to  be,  as  in  other 
kinds  'of  mining,  to  work  only  where  the  ores 
can  be  most  conveniently  and  abundantly  ob- 
tained, proximity  to  the  reduction  works  being 
an  important  consideration. 

To  the  unlearned  visitor  nothing  can  be  more 
bewildering  than  the  apparent  irregularity  of 
these  vast  cinnabar  deposits.  Far  down  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  he  sees  around  him  an  end- 
less complication  of  shafts,  tunnels,  drifts,  and 
gloomy  caverns,  ramifying  through  the  depths 
of  the  subterranean  world  without  any  appear- 
ance of  system  or  method.  His  intelligent  cice- 
rone may  tell  him  that  here  the  vein  appears; 
there  it  is  worked  out;  in  this  "  hilo"  an  im- 
mense amount  of  rich  ore  was  found  :  in  that 


"  labor"  the  vein  was  unusually  productive. 
Now  he  is  on  the  "  fourth  level,"  and  presently 
on  the  11  sixth    now  he  travels  north,  and  soon, 
without  any  apparent  change,  finds  himself  going 
cast,  west,  or  south — all  of  which  he  professes 
to  understand  with  great  clearness,  but  which 
must  sooner  or  later  deprive  him  of  all  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers  of  perception.  Care- 
fid  observation,  however,  will  show  him  in  due 
time  that  there  is  a  wonderful  system  in  this 
apparent  irregularity.    The  principal  vein  runs 
in  a  northwesterly  and  southeasterly  direction, 
and  has  a  length,  already  tested,  of  about  five 
miles.    It  varies  from  fifteen  to  two  hundred 
yards  in  width,  and  is  subdivided  into  innumera- 
ble smaller  veins,  embracing  within  its  outer 
boundaries  trap,  serpentine,  lime,  quartz,  and 
other  rocks.    The  deposits  of  cinnabar  are  found 
in  these  veins  and  chambers,  running  parallel 
with  or  across  the  principal  vein  ;  their  direction 
being  generally  north  and  south,  but  varying 
under  surrounding  circumstances.    By  carefully 
observing  the  character  and  pitch  of  the  Avails, 
the  dips;  spurs,  and  angles  of  the  smaller  veins 
which  ramify  from  the  larger,  and  following  out 
the  minute  indications  furnished  by  each  indi- 
vidual "hilo"  cr  metal-bearing  deposit,  the  in- 
telligent miner  is  enabled  to  continue  his  ex- 
plorations with  an  almost  absolute  certainty  of 
success.    Professor  Don  Antonio  del  Castillo, 
of  the  Mexican  College  of  Mines,  in  a  learned 
essay  which  was  submitted  to  the  courts,  says 
that  in  following  a  vein,  if  it  varies  more  than 
45°  from  the  general  direction,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  it  is  an  offshoot,  which  will  probably 
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lose  itself.    It  also  happ ms.  according  to  the  denominated  '  *  ij  stems."  The  richest  chamber! 

same  authority,  that  a  vein  is  separated  into  are  found  at  the  joints  of  intersection.  Ac- 
two  or  more  parts  hy  intervening  rock  (horse),  cording  to  the  accepted  theory  the  general  di- 
and  that  the  branches,  although  they  take  a  rcetion  of  veins  is  caused  by  magnetic  currents 
diffbrent  course,  will  unite  again  at  a  distance  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  which  form  a  grain 
from  the  point  of  s.'parat i. m.  or  may  so  ramify  >>r  system  of  layers  running  from  south  tonortb. 
or  change  as  to  disappear  altogether.  In  nar-  Oblique  and  diagonal  splits  and  fissures  result 
row  veins  these  divergencies  occur  more  fro-  from  elongation;  that  is  to  sav,  from  the  alae- 
quently  than  in  wide.  Those  which  correspond  tieity  of  s(,me  of  the  earth's  strata  and  rigidity 
to  like  formations  run  generally  in  parallels,  ofmhers.  Dislocation  OCCHII  it  frequent  inter- 
and  where  there  are  groups  of  parallels  they  are  val«,  wh  u  e  ve  ins  are  wrenched  njmrt,  and  sink 
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or  become  distorted  from  their  original  direc- 
tion; and  hence  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
mineral-bearing  lodes  where  continuity  might 
be  expected.  Experienced  practical  miners  are 
too  apt  to  rely  upon  their  own  sagacity  and  dis- 
card altogether  the  teachings  of  science,  when 
a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  understand- 
ing of  the  earth's  formation  would  save  them  a 
large  amount  of  labor.  Within  certain  limits 
their  practical  experience  is  of  the  utmost  value, 
but  it  is  short-sighted  and  often  at  fault. 

The  process  of  reduction  is  extremely  simple. 
In  assorting  the  ore  it  is  divided  into  three 
classes,  called  Gruesso,  Granza,  and  Ticrras. 
The  first  consists  of  the  purest  quality  of  cin- 
nabar, carefully  selected;  the  second  is  inter- 
mixed with  foreign  substances,  and  the  third  is 
the  inferior  class  usually  found  in  the  refuse 
earth  and  loose  stratum  of  rock  abounding  in 
the  vein.  After  undergoing  a  process  of  wash- 
ing, the  residue  is  made  into  adobes  or  large 
bricks,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun  ;  and  these 
are  built  up  in  the  furnaces,  with  spaces  between 
them  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  draught.  With- 
in the  adobe  stack,  thus  constructed,  the  better 
qualities  of  ore  are  carefully  arranged  so  as  to 
receive  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  heat 
from  the  fires.  When  the  whole  charge  is  fully 
prepared  the  fires  arc  lighted,  and  in  due  time 
the  whole  mass  becomes  heated  to  a  white  heat. 
The  quicksilver  is  evaporated  from  the  ore  in 
the  form  of  a  mercurial  vapor,  which  is  con- 
ducted directly  into  a  series  of  large  condensers 
built  of  brick  and  thoroughly  cemented.  Par- 
tition walls  divide  the  interior  of  the  principal 


structure  into  numerous  chambers,  through 
which  the  vapor  passes,  leaving  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  walls  the  quicksilver  with  which  it  is 
charged.  Recent  experiments  made  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Butterworth  show  that  a  con- 
siderable loss  results  from  the  escape  of  the  more 
volatile  particles  of  mercury.  The  walls,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  become  so  heated  as  to 
affect  in  a  degree  the  condensing  poAvcr  of  the 
air ;  and  the  draught  necessary  for  the  furnaces  is 
so  strong  as  to  carry  the  highly-volatilized  metal 
entirely  through  the  condensers  and  out  of  the 
escape-pipe.  To  remedy  this,  a  series  of  shelves 
in  each  chamber,  covered  on  the  upper  surface 
with  charcoal,  is  now  in  process  of  construction. 
This,  without  materially  affecting  the  draught, 
will  greatly  increase  the  superficial  area,  over 
which  the  fumes  must  pass  before  their  final 
exit  from  the  condensers.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  has  been  a  loss  of  two  or  three  per  cent, 
from  this  cause  alone  upon  every  charge  which 
has  hitherto  passed  through  the  furnaces.  A 
glance  at  the  statistics  of  production  will  show 
that  this  would  amount  to  a  very  large  sum  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  The  probability  is  a  great 
saving  will  be  effected  in  the  future. 

As  the  quicksilver  is  deposited  or  precipitated 
from  the  vapors  it  finds  its  way  into  a  series  of 
small  grooves  in  the  bottom  of  the  condensers. 
These  grooves  are  slightly  inclined,  and  conduct 
it  into  pipes,  through  which  it  makes  its  exit  into 
the  large  iron  pots  placed  outside  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  it.  When  the  furnaces  are  in  full 
operation  a  continuous  stream  about  the  thick- 
ness of  an  ordinary  quill  may  be  seen  pouring 
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into  the  receiving  pots,  affording  a  practical  il- 
lustration of  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  region. 
As  a  rnle  the  quicksilver  is  deposited  in  the  rc- 
ceiver  in  a  pure  state,  and  is  ready  to  bo  trans- 
ferred to  the  Masks.  S'Hii  -tine  v  :.  .  \.  \  r.  it  • 
covered  by  a  film  which  requires  to  lie  n  moved. 
An  interesting  e\|M'riment,  showing  its  buoyant 
I»roj •  Tti'-s,  may  be  mad"  by  dipping  the  ban  1  m 
th  >  liquid  mass.  The  sensation  is  peculiar  and 
difficult  to  e\]ilnin.  BOOM  force  is  required  t  » 
.sink  the  hand  to  the  depth  of  the  wrist;  and 
there  is  a  singular  feeling  t h :it  it  is  pushed  up 
and  repelled  by  some  heavy  yet  impalpable  «  1  - 
raent ;  for  though  one  is  conscious  of  a  sur- 
rounding pressure,  nothing  can  be  held  in  the 
grasp.  lly  gathering  up  in  a  handkerchief  | 
few  ounces,  and  squeezing  it  through  the  web, 
a  slight  idea  may  U>  formed  of  its  p  netratne 
qualities.  Hut  the  most  striking  illustration  on 
that  point  h.is  b  •  -<i  .|.-tn<  i  I:        •  •,  •  . 

working  of  the  condensers.  A  few  yr.ir-  ag  > 
some  boys  belonging  to  the  employes  discovered 
near  the  base  of  the  walls  some  globules  of 

quieksiher.  The  _\.  ;m  •  Am  :  .  .n  -  :  '  :  .- 
pe||e  1  them  to  make  further  <  \j  l»rations.  and 
they  soon  found  by  rooting  up  the  ground  that 
the  deposit  increased  in  riehness  as  they  got  un- 
d  -r  the  foundation  of  the  condenser.  It  '.\as  m -t 
long  before  they  were  enabled  to  offer  to  the 
Superintendent  several  i*>unds  of  quieksilver. 
for  which  he  paid  them  a  fair  price  .is  a  reward 
for  their  enterprise.  Pleased  with  their  success, 
they  continued  to  work  their  newly-discovered 
mine  till  they  began  to  bring  in  the  quicksilver 
in  such  quantities  as  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  > 
Superintendent.  He  made  an  examination  of 
the  mine  and  found  that  the  entire  stratum  of 
earth  fbl  several  feet  in  thickness,  under  the 
condensers,  was  ]>ermeated  with  the  pure  metal. 
Partner  investigation  led  to  the  discovery  that 
this  deposit,  which  yielded  many  thousand  dol-  | 


lars.  had  permeated  through  four  feet  of  solid 
bri.  k-\*otk.  plastered  and  cemented  !  Of  course 
immediate  means  were  taken  to  prc\ent  furihei 
wastage.  A  l.i\<  r  .  >!,,  ,  t-uon  w  is  placed  Ik.* 
tween  the  bricks  so  as  to  nrresl  the  errant  quick- 
mI\«t  and  druin  it  into  the  regular  channels. 

The  present   Reduction  \\  i  il.s  C(»»|si.st  of  nix 

furnaces;  fue  <  f  them  )«  ss,  ssing  n  capacity  to 
■  <•  fn.ui  7f>.<x><>  to  -o.oou  pounds  of  until 
each  at  a  charge.  The  sixth  is  a  new  furnace 
ted  in  !>••!  <  n  the  most  approved  princi- 
ples, riid  i*  capable  of  reducing  from  I.'.o.oimi 
to  i.»<m,lMM»  pounds  of  ore  at  a  charge.  The 
number  of  charges  worked  through  the  furnaces 
j«r  month  varies  somewhat  n<  cording  to  the 
weather,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  is 
from  four  to  six. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Reduction 
Work*,  during  the  smelting  and  sublimation  of 
the  ores,  a  noxious  odor  is  perceptible,  which 
has  a  \ery  pcrni»  i  ns  -  :'(•■  t  uj  ..n  the  nervous 
system.  The  workmen  who  are  couqiellcd  to 
stand  in  close  proximity  to  the  furnaces  nnd 
I  odetlsers  ar--  fie.jin  ntly  salivated,  and  up 
liable  to  palsy,  vertigo,  and  other  disorders  of 
the  brain  ;  though,  of  late  years,  under  the  im- 
proved method  of  reducing  the  ores,  the  health 
of  the  operatives  i-,  much  letter  than  it  was  in 
former  times.  Persons  of  delicate,  nervous  or- 
pndaatfoo  are  p66Qjiaflv  subject  to  l>c  injurious- 
ly atfeeted  by  the  fumes  of  the  mercury.  In- 
stances have  occurred  of  ladies,  wjio,  in  casualh 
passing,  became  salivated  ;  but  the  main  exit 
for  the  vapors  having  l»ecn  removed  far  up  the 
hill,  there  is  now  but  little  danger  of  bad  effect* 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  is  a  mistaken 
idea  that  the  herbage  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Re- 
duction Works  is  destroyed.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  is  perceptible.  The  vapors  soon  become 
dissipated  and  lose  their  noxious  qualities  in  the 
open  air. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  ISLE  OF  THE  PURITAN'S. 


FIRST  GI.IMl'SE  OK  THE  ISLAND. 


YEARS  ago  I  wrote  nn  account  of  the  Isle  I 
of  the  Puritans,  which  was  pablithed  in 
this  Magazine  for  March,  1  s .~i 7 .  In  this  paper 
I  collected  some  local  traditions,  and  copied 
certain  letters  of  Summerlield,  all  referring  to 
that  mysterious  domain.  Little  did  I  then  sup- 
pose that  I  should  ever  visit  the  island  in  my 
own  proper  person  ;  but  it  was  ordained  that 
this  should  he  done,  and  that  it  should  happen 
in  the  following  manner: 

After  manifold  experiences  in  the  war,  some 
of  which  have  been  told,  and  others  of  which 
remain  to  be  narrated,  I  met  on  a  June  day,  in 
this  year  of  grace  18f>">,  at  the  club  on  the  Fifth 
Avenue,  my  old  friends  Augustus  De  Cockayne 
and  Punch  Punncr,  both  showing  few  traces  of 
wear,  and  still  among  the  brightest  ornaments 
Of  New  York  society.  They  had  got  at  the  old 
Number  of  the  Magazine  containing  my  account 
of  the  Island  of  the  Puritans,  and  were  reading 
it  with  the  romantic  enthusiasm  characteristic 
of  young  gentlemen  who  belong  to  clubs. 

"Good  Heavens!"  exclaimed  De  Cockayne 
several  times,  with  great  enthusiasm,  "  what  a 
nlace  for  a  picnic  !  How  I  would  like  to  flirt  a 
little  with  those  demure  Puritanesses!" 

De  Cockayne,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  does 
not  believe  in  female  modesty,  even  in  the  other 
world. 

Punch  had  burst  into  repeated  paroxysms  of 
laughter  during  the  reading  of  the  narrative.  I 
Vol.  XXXI.— No.  185.— Pi> 


11  On  my  conscience,"  said  he,  laying  two  fin- 
gers theatrically  on  a  rather  doubtful  diamond 
breastpin,  ''wouldn't  I  like  to  get  a  word  in 
with  one  of  those  solemn  elders!  I'd  see  if  he 
couldn't  understand  a  joke." 

"Why.  Punch,  the  old  chap  would  convert 
you,"  said  I.  "He'd  have  you  up  on  some 
ghostly  anxious  seat  before  you  could  remem- 
ber the  last  conundrum  in  the  Yankee  No- 
tions." 

"I  dare  say,"  replied  Punch.  "I'm  of  a 
serious  tendency  at  bottom.  I^was  brought  up 
on  the  milk  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  you 
know." 

"Not  really?"  asked  De  Cockayne. 

"Fact,"  persisted  Punch.  "I  always  go  to 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York,  because  it's 
more  select  than  the  dissenting  Ebenezers. 
But  pa  and  ma,  in  the  country,  are  Old  School 
Presbyterians ;  and  I  was  educated  in  a  tearful 
respect  for  those  venerable  old  cocks  of  Puri- 
tans." 

"Let's  take  my  yacht,"  said  De  Cockayne, 
"and  go  around  there,  and  run  the  island 
down  if  they  won't  let  us  ashore." 

Punch  coincided  with  the  happy  proposition, 
averring  that  a  second  baptism  would  do  the 
devout  islanders  no  sort  of  harm.  Various  oth- 
er plans  were  discussed  for  reaching  the  mys- 
terious Isola  Felice;  but  from  all  of  them  un- 
friends returned  with  increasing  confidence  and 
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clamor  to  the  idea  of  the  yacht.  After  finish- 
ing a  couple  of  bottles  of  Champagne  we  finally 
decided,  with  three  cheers,  that  we  would  make 
our  expedition  in  the  Fairy. 

In  forty-eight  hours  the  energetic  l)e  Cock- 
avne  had  manned  his  Iwautiful  schooner,  fur- 
nished her  with  a  copious  supply  of  meats  and 
drinks,  and  set  her  Hying  l>cfore  a  southwester 
up  the  Hast  River.  We  ran  down  a  sailing; 
drowned  a  couple  of  boys,  as  I  verily  believe; 
took  tin*  bowsprit  clean  off  from  a  Mockhcad  of  a 
lumher  slooji;  tired  our  two-j>oundcr  :it  a  par- 
ty of  ladies  ami  gentlemen  who  were  pie-nic-ing 
near  llellgate;  but  got  away  without  inflicting 
any  other  damage  or  fright  u|x>n  the  great  com- 
mercial metropolis.  We  averaged  twelve  knots 
an  hour  during  the  whole  run,  ami  reac  hed  Na- 
hant  in  line  spirits  for  the  first  grand  ball  of  the 
season.  I  need  n<>t  say  that  DcCockawie  made 
his  usual  half  do/ -n  c -u  ,ur>.N,  an  I  that  Punch 
L'ot  on  board  at  three  o'clock  ne\t  morning  in 
clothes  drenched  with  "rum-sour*"  and  ten- 
water. 

At  five  precisely,  amidst  the  ha/y  nurrole  i  f 
a  dun  -uuiisc  at  sea,  we  wen-  seeding  with  a 
gentle  rush  and  ripple  right  out  over  the  idowly- 
pulsating  ocean.  As  we  approa<  bed  the  imag- 
ine.I  place  of  the  Isle  of  Mwery.  I  begun  to  feci 
a  tremulous  awe  stealing  over  me,  at  if  already 
w  ithin  the  spell  of  some  Hjn  ctr.il  cir«  b-  a  start 
led  awe,  us  if  I  heard  the  hail  of  the  solemn 
dead  ringing  from  a  near  invisible  shore,  a«  if 
even  they  had  (limited  the  bulwarks  and  st.**! 
u|h>u  the  deck,  a  ghostly  baud,  such  as  once 
toiled  by  the  .side  of  the  Ancient  Manner.  I 
Upnrienood  a  sudden  compunction,  almost  o 
terror,  at  having  dared  to  enter  this  sujtcmatural 
domain  with  men  so  worldly  and  uirnal  as  my 
two  companion*. 

As  a  consequence  of  theae  feeling*,  I  was 
really  annoyed  by  the  apjicaratire  of  l)c  C«*ck- 
ayne  on  deck,  and  felt  like  flying  from  him  as 
a  fastidious  saint  w  mid  from  Mephistophelea. 
lie  had  on  his  bluejacket,  blue  trowwrs,  blur- 
and-whito  linen  shirt — wonderful  tits,  all  of 
them — making  him  look  as  oceanic  as  a  Shang- 
hae  n M>ster.  / 

"I,  "'k  out  for  land  then'  on  the  weather 
!>ow  !"  he  roared  to  one  of  the  m<-n  forward.  I 
saw  the  steersman  -  an  old,  dried,  and  salted 
Cape  Codder — stick  his  yellow  face  into  bin 
neckerchief,  and  chuckle  a*  if  he  w  ould  split  his 
leathery  sides. 

"Where  away?"*  shouted  Punch,  running  up 
the  companion,  and  staring  all  round  the  hori- 
zon with  very  dim  eyes.  "Oh!  is  that  it  ?"  la- 
added,  pointing  astern. 

"No;  that's  Nahant."  replied  IK>  ('.*  kayne. 
"Don't  see  the  island  yet.  Hang  it!  look 
about,  w  on't  ye,  ami  make  yourself  useful  ?" 

11  Get  me  the  speaking-trumpet,  Captain,  and 
I'll  take  a  scpaint  through  it,"  said  Punch, 
yawning. 

We  watc  hed  for  an  hour  uselessly,  and  then 
went  below  to  breakfast.  When  we  came  on 
deck  again  the  Fairy  was  twenty  miles  out  at 


sea,  making  a  bee  line  for  the  north  of  Norway. 
We  tai  ked.  and  stood  in  shore  for  an  bom  ami 
a  half  over  waters  as  bare  of  am  island  as  a  pan 
of  skimmed  milk.  De  Cockayne  and  I  kept 
our  glasses  in  motion,  and  Punch  emitted  oc- 
casional howls  through  the  speaking-trumpet, 
inviting  all  the  Puritans  in  Davy  Jones's  locker 
to  step  up  to  the  l»ar  and  liquor. 

"  I  mean  the  bar  off  the  Merrimae."  said  thi- 
n  l-liaml  punster.    "All  the  rivers  keep  ui 
bars,  you  know." 

When  the  Fairy  had  almost  driven  her  nos, 
into  the  Ipsw  ich  beaches,  we  tacked  anew  and 
shot  once  more  into  the  w  ide  solitude  of  ocean. 
The  schooner  Hew  lik--  a  hawk,  running  away 
from  fishing  smacks,  and  causing  lumbermen  t" 
hoot  w  ith  envy.  Hut  still  no  island  ;  we  plowed 
the  sea  for  thirty  miles  around  Nahant,  but  no 
island;  we  ate  dinner  ami  went  ardently  on 
deck  again,  but  no  island  ;  tea-time  came  and 
a  sunset  uf  wizard  pomp,  but  no  island;  wi 
wore  out  the  ghostly  hours  of  an  early  moon- 
light, but  alas!  mi  island. 

"Captain,"  said  Punch,  coming  up  with  a 
carpct-lmg  under  his  arm,  "if  you  think  we've 
got  there,  I'll  go  ashore." 

•  Hang  it!"  replied  I)o  Cockayne;  "why 
don't  you  keep  a  look-out,  and  try  to  sec  the 
place . 

"Don't  feci  any  re«|»on*ihility,  Captain,"  de- 
clared Punch.  "  I'm  only  a  passenger !" 

"  Hl.ist  it  !  let's  go  in,"  said  IXs  Cockayne, 
turning  to  mo. 

I  agreed  ;  and  the  sharp  lieak  of  the  /'ai'ryprcs- 
en'!\  jHiinted  once  more  toward  Nahant.  It 
wim  eleven  o'clock  when  we  found  ourselves,  with 
\  «  New  York  part\.  in  tie-  great  parlor  oi 
the  Nahant  Hou*o.  Vast  was  the  pxeitement, 
and  many  were  the  ironical  jokes  while  we  re 
laird  our  expedition  and  our  ill  success.  S>me, 
however,  treated  the  subjrrt  with  pn»|»rr  Rcrious- 


of  such  a  mystrry ;  there  were  the  intellectual 
eyes  of  p.  i  J- rgrasa,  Counter  Juin|*-r,  Major 
Mi' k.  the  Krverrn<l  Whint  PiiHsvite,  am)  Miss 
B  1  he,  author  of  the  "Narrow  House." 
This  cirvlc  of  in >  sties  was  pn'-w-ntly  enlarged  b\ 
tin*  entrance  o:  |  v  ;   --  .r  ( il.i.  e  ami  Mr*,  (ilace. 

of  I V *ton.  I  need  hardly  amy  that  the  Professor 
is  a  rnitarian,  very  m  ar  to  tnins.  emb  ntalism, 
and  that  he  is  attached  to  one  of  our  mo*t  dis- 
tin.'tti-he  I  unher.sitics.  Mrs.  Glace,  as  Gauche 
whimpered  to  me,  is  a  very  poetical  lady,  and  a 
:  : •  •  :"  fashion  in  the  more  religious  circles 
of  the  modern  Athi  ns.  It  was  at  the  mansion 
of  the  (il.c  es,  most  jK'ople  must  recollect,  that 
those  mysterious  muttcrings  occurred  which  per- 
plexed all  our  scholars  and  physicists  eight  %  ear- 
ago. 

44  My  dear  Professor,"  sai  l  Punch,  in  hi- 
usual  familiar  way,  ''couldn't  you  give  us  a 
little  spirituous  aid  in  this  atfair  ?  What  do  yoi. 
say  to  a  supernatural  steam  ferry-boat  plying 
to  the  island  :" 

The  Professor,  who  is  a  calm,  pale,  absent- 
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min<lr<l  gentleman,  seemed  little  pleased  with 
my  ftiend'l  witticisms,  and  favored  him  with  a 
look  of  well-bred  reproof. 

"  You  have,  been  engaged  in  a  most  fascinat- 
ing labor,"  said  he,  turning  to  me  and  speak- 
ing in  a  slow,  sweet,  measured  tone,  that  seemed 
like  the  utterance  of  a  spirit. 

There  was  an  awed,  an  utter  silence ;  so 
long  a  vibration  had  his  voice  and  look  wrought 
in  every  heart. 

"  I  think  a  sitting  might  aid  us  to  our  object," 
he  resumed  in  the  same  solemn  music  of  into- 
nation. 

Really  the  man's  low  voice  had  the  power  of 
a  requiem  ;  we  were  as  hushed  as  those  who 
Stand  by  the  open  mouth  of  a  grave. 

"My  dear,  can  you  commune  with  our  lost 
darling?"  he  said,  after  a  minute's  pause. 

Without  answering  Mrs.  Glace  placed  her 
hands  on  the  table,  and  raised  her  delicate  head 
in  a  posture  of  passionate  longing.  Even  Punch 
was  subdued  ;  and  no  one  spoke  or  moved  for 
some  moments.  At  last  she  started  up  sud- 
denly, exclaiming:  "I  am  on  the  deck  of  the 
Fairy.  The  island  !  the  island  !  I  see  it  through 
the  mists  of  sunrise." 

She  reeled,  and  would  have  fallen  had  not  the 
Professor  caught  her  and  laid  her  OH  a  sofa. 
"  We  may  venture  upon  going,"  he  said  ;  "but 
we  must  go  in  the  earliest  morning." 

We  dispersed.  Our  story  /an  before  us. 
Everyone  was  anxious  to  see  the  famous  island  ; 
M\d  by  early  four  o'clock  at  least  thirty  people 
stood  on  the  hospitable  deck  of  the  Fairy.  All 
our  company  of  the  parlor  scene  was  there.  Mrs. 
Glace  stood  by  the  helmsman,  in  an  attitude  of 
inspiration,  extending  her  hands  toward  the 
ocean  as  if  impressing  the  winds  and  waves  into 
our  service.  The  enthusiastic  Peppergrass  had 
brought  along  his  wife  and  four  sleepy  little  Pep- 
pcrgrasses.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milyun  came  with  a 
basket  of  old  white  port,  thereby  securing  the 
affectionate  attentions  of  Punch  Punncr.  I  be- 
held the  Tanners,  the  Sehumakers,  the  Toph- 
cts,  old  Ilinnom  and  his  sons,  that  severely  or- 
thodox preacher  Doctor  Armageddon,  and  final- 
ly a  modest  young  minister  from  the  country 
named  Henry  Howard. 

Mainsail,  foresail,  jibs,  and  gaff-topsails,  as- 
cended spectrally  through  the  grayness  of  dawn ; 
and  with  a  motion  as  slow,  calm,  and  spiritual 
as  the  tones  of  Professor  Glace,  the  Fairy  drew 
away  from  its  anchorage.  Mighty  indeed  was 
the  potency  of  the  spirits  which  now  befriend- 
ed us  at  the  command  of  that  pale,  delicate 
woman  who  stood  by  the  helm.  The  water 
lay  still,  unrippled,  reflecting  the  faint  sky  and 
the  withdrawing  stars  like  a  mirror.  A  feather 
would  not  have  shivered  on  deck,  so  deprived 
was  the  air  around  us  of  all  motion.  The  wind 
filled  the  upper  sails  only,  drawing  far  above 
our  heads  with  a  steady,  silent  power,  seem- 
ing to  us  as  if  spirits  held  the  points  of  the  masts 
and  fanned  the  highest  canvas  with  soundless 
pinions.  An  hour  we  glided  slowly  thus  ;  and 
then  the  sun  orbed  himself  gloriously  on  the 


seaward  horizon.  At  that  instant  Mrs.  Glace 
pointed  with  her  slender  finger  to  an  island  of 
preternatural  beauty  which  rose  on  our  southern 
bow.  It  seemed  to  have  sprung  suddenly  out 
of  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  as  a  bubble  struggles 
up  to  sit  on  the  surface  of  a  fountain. 

"Land,  ho!"  shouted  Punch,  in  a  state  of 
violent  excitement.  "A  pilot  for  the  flying 
Dutchman  !  Three  cheers  for  the  Puritans  ! 
Hurrah,  Mrs.  Milvun!  If  there  isn't  any  port 
here,  we'll  go  in  to  that  old  white  port."  * 

Professor  Glace  quelled  him  with  a  look,  and 
no  one  cheered.  As  the  schooner  came  to,  down 
went  her  boats,  and  we  commenced  disembark- 
ing in  an  uproar  of  hurry.  Punch  took  Mrs. 
Milvun  on  one  arm,  and  the  precious  basket  of 
old  white  port  on  the  other.  I  charged  myself 
with  the  welfare  and  the  slender  wrist  of  the 
spiritual  Miss  Sehottische.  The  moment  Punch 
set  foot  on  shore  he  commenced  polking  with 
his  two  burdens,  in  spite  of  the  crimson  indio-- 
nation  of  old  Milyun,  and  the  calm,  stern  eyes 
of  Professor  Glace. 

No  inhabitants  appeared  on  the  island  ;  its 
verdure  undulated  before  us  in  deserted  serenity ; 
but  in  the  limpid  distance  we  saw  gabled  dwell- 
ings and  slender  spires.  We  moved  on  in  a 
sort  of  procession,  over  rolling  meadows  and 
through  lanes  fringed  with  roses,  toward  the  un- 
earthly village.  Miss  Sehottische  made  a  gar- 
land of  some  of  the  choicest  flowers,  declaring, 
with  a  look  of  sweet  devotion,  that  now,  if  never 
after,  she  would  deck  her  brow  with  the  blooms 
of  Paradise.  We  halted  at  the  entrance  of  a 
neatly  kept  square,  faced  by  gabled  and  pinnacled 
houses  of  the  old  Tudor  style,  so  fantastic,  and 
yet  so  dignified  with  antiquity,  that  Punch  broke 
the  holy  silence  with  a  roar  of  laughter,  and 
Dc  Cockayne  swore  in  his  elegant  astonishment. 

"Lord,  what  a  queer  old  place  !"  said  Punch. 
"  Nobody  up.  Come  along  Mrs.  Milyun.  I'm 
going  to  have  a  peep  through  those  funny  old 
windows.'! 

He  dragged  the  giggling  lady  through  a  gate, 
and,  making  his  way  over  some  flower-beds  to 
a  window,  looked  in  through  the  small  lozenge- 
shaped  panes. 

"  Family  prayers !"  he  presently  called  to  us 
in  a  stentorian  whisper  ;  "I'D  be  hanged  if  they 
ain't  reading  a  Bible!" 

"Not  really !"  exclaimed  the  wonder-struck 
De  Cockayne. 

"Fact,"  said  Punch.  "There  they  go,  on 
their  knees." 

We  all  paused,  dubious,  but  inclined  on  the 
whole  to  await  the  close  of  the  devotions  with- 
in. I  saw  Henry  Howard  with  his  arms  folded 
and  his  head  bowed,  as  if  he  were  joining  in  the 
very  soul  of  those  unheard  supplications.  Miss 
Sehottische  whispered  to  me  that  she  had  never 
been  more  moved  at  Grace  Church.  Mrs.  Glace 
rolled  her  fine  eyes,  and  murmered  some  very 
sweet  original  poetry  about  her  sainted  darling. 

"Holy  men!"  said  Doctor  Armageddon, 
spreading  out  his  great  hands,  broad  enough 
to  cover  Canaan.    "Very  eminent  Christians. 
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High  standard  of  piety,  I  have  no  doubt.  I 
«hall  ask  them  to  give  mo  some  hints  on  the 
Prophecies." 

After  we  find  stood  whisj>cring.  watching,  and 
wondering  for  ti  n  or  fifteen  minute*.  Punch  and 
Mis.  M i  1  v tin  made  a  prc<  ipitate  rush  into  the 
street,  dei  hiring  that  the  old  fellows  had  finished 
their  prayers.  On  every  side  now  came  forth 
staid  men,  mostly  w  ith  b<  fa<  •     <lr  1 

in  broad-brimmed  hats,  doublet*  of  |iim  uj 
•red  »ilk  oreloth,  breei  h.  «  fastened  at  the  kmes 
by  knots  of  riblNin,  blue  or  scarlet  hose,  jh.ji- 
derous  shoes,  or  Imot*  spreading  at  the  t..j.  into 
mighty  circumference.  Then'  wen-  <juict  little 
children  too,  and  women  with  placid  >  isages 
and  serious  habiliments.  Tw  o  or  three  elderly 
men,  one  of  them  vestured  in  bhu  k,  presently 
approached  and  saluted  us  with  solemn  courte- 
sy. 1  noticed,  however,  in  some  alarm,  that 
their  clear,  steady  e\es  glanced  along  our  fairs 
with  an  expression  which  seemed  to  say  that 
they  read  each  of  our  characters  by  tie-  j«>wi  r 
of  n  sure  sujH*rnatural  instinct.  On  t)ic  coun- 
tenance of  Henry  Howard  they  dwelt  wrth  an 
unutterable  gentleness  ;  but  from  each  other  of 
our  company  they  turned  away  in  grave  and 
sad  condemnation. 

"  My  dear  Sir.  good-morning!"  sai  l  IWtor 
Armageddon,  stepping  briskly  forward  and  shak- 
ing both  hands  of  the  personage  in  hhw  k.  "If 
I  mistake  not  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
a  brother  in  the  ministry.  I  am  Doctor  Arma- 
geddon, pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Pilgrim 
Mothers  in  Boston.  I  suppose  you  have  hardly 
heard  of  mv  commentary  on  the  lost  book  of 
Gad  the  Seer  ?" 


"  You  must  almost  bo  a  pastor  of  the  dead, 
then,"  said  the  venerable  islander,  without  no- 
ticing the  Doctor's  pretensions  as  a  comm. -urn 
tor.  "  I  I  .ir  that  true  Pilgrim  Mothers  have 
now  all  but  perished  out  of  our  once  saintly 
New  England." 

"  By  no  means.  I^  t  me  reassure  yon.  ] 
think  the  standard  of  maternal  piet\  was  never 
higher  than  in  my  tlo-  k  at  present,"  said  the 
mortified  Armaccddon. 

Tin-  cider  made  no  reply,  l>ut  the  two  ghostly 
gentlemen  behind  him  whisj>crcd  audibly: 

'•  Liar!  hyjx   r  ;. 

The  I  Km  t..r  mi;  1  '  >•  >  ••••:!.••  ird  t'  .-in.  for 
he  slunk  awav  to  one  side  in  un  cxtrcmelv  ro«v 
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confusion. 

"Come,  dear  friend,  come  with  us,  and  we 
will  show  thee  something  of  thy  future  -lory," 
said  the  elder,  advancing  and  taking  the  arm 
of  our  friend  Howard.  The  young  minister 
walked  away  with  him,  instantly,  calmly,  with 
a  joyful  earnestness  of  as|H»ct,  as  if  he  were  en- 
tering the  gates  of  the  Holy  City.  They  dis- 
appeared down  a  breezy  avenue  of  elms,  and 
seemed  to  enter  the  splendor  of  the  sun,  which 
at  that  moment  r  ^.-  like  a  mighty  archway  of 
fire  opjHjsite  the  farthest  opening  of  the  verdant 
nave. 

I'pon  my  honor,  I  wish  I  had  brought  let- 
ters of  introduction  from  my  dead  grandmoth- 
er/' said  Punch,  as  the  two  other  Puritans  turn- 
ed gravely  away  from  us. 

"  I) — n  it.  old  fellows!  i<  that  what  you  call 
hospitality  ?"  called  old  IJinnoin,  in  sudden  rage. 
"  Can't  you  invite  us  at  least  to  sit  down  on  your 
grass?" 
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The  two  Puritans  turned  back,  and,  taking 
the  fiery  old  broker  one  by  each  arm.  began  to 
walk  him  nj>  the  avenue.  His  sons  interfered. 
Punch  threw  off  his  eoat,  much  to  the  confusion 
of  Miss  Schottisehc  Counter  Jumper  shouted, 
M  Numl>er  six  to  the  rescue  !"and  we  were  ap- 
parently on  the  Terge  of  a  tremendous  riot,  when 
every  lady  seized  her  man  and  bunt  into  tears 
on  h\  <  shoulder.  A  score  of  Puritans  also  came 
running  toward  us,  armed  with  ponderous  swords 
or  canes  ;  and  there  was  evidently  nothing  left 
us  but  to  submit  and  let  old  Hinnom  take  his 
luck.  In  much  astonishment,  mortification,  and 
alarm,  therefore,  at  the  unexpectedly  bad  look 
of  affairs,  we  followed  on  until  we  had  reached 
the  upper  end  of  the  square.  Behind  the  elms 
there  a  stone  prison  faced  us  with  its  sullen  im- 
penetrability ;  while  in  front  of  it  stood  a  robust 
whipping-post,  and  a  pillory  of  more  than  com- 
fortable dimensions. 

Two  or  three  richly-dressed  men  of  singularly 
noble  mien  presently  arrived,  and  an  extempore 
court  was  held  at  once  on  the  case  of  our  re- 
spectable fellow-adventurer;  a  person,  by-the- 
way,  who  has  more  than  once  done  the  alder- 
manic  duties  and  honors  of  his  native  city.  As 
the  instinct  of  blasphemy  is  strong  in  the  Hin- 
nom blood,  the  old  broker  swore  repeatedly  dur- 
ing the  proceedings,  and  convicted  himself  with 
the  greatest  facility  imaginable.  In  less  time 
than  it  would  take  with  us  to  read  an  indict- 
ment, he  was  tried,  found  guilty,  sentenced, 
stripped  of  his  boots  and  stockings,  and  pad- 
locked by  the  feet  between  those  ignominious 
bars.  Hinnom's  sons  proving  naturally  rather 
boisterous  during  this  ceremony,  they  were  clap- 


perclawed offhand,  con- 
demned for  contempt 
of  court,  and  installed 
hard  and  fast  on  cither 
side  of  their  father. — 
Finally,  all  their  faces 
were  plastered  with  rot- 
ten eggs  by  five  or  six 
serious  boys,  who  let 
those  disagreeable  mis- 
siles fly  with  a  provok- 
ing gravity  and  deco- 
rum, as  if  they  were 
performing  the  most 
Christian  duty  possible. 

The  principal  judge 
then  stepped  in  front  of 
the  dolorous  triumvi- 
rate, and  addressed  us. 
1  could  not  help  being 
struck  by  his  magnifi- 
cent carriage,  his  stern 
courtesy  of  gaze,  and 
the  compressed  power 
visible  in  his  counte- 
nance, as  contrasted 
with  the  elegant  feeble- 
ness of  our  sprigs  from 
Fifth  Avenue.  Even 
Professor  Glace  wilted, 
and  the  icy  calmness  melted  in  frightened  per- 
spiration from  his  brow,  when  those  solemn  eyes 
paused  for  a  moment  upon  him.  I  knew  by 
instinct  that  it  was  Sir  Harry  Vane,  as  I  stood 
before  him  in  the  humility  of  conscious  unwor- 
thiness. 

"Men  of  earth,"  he  said,  "remain  here  if 
ye  will,  and  as  long  as  ye  will ;  but  be  careful 
how  ye  offend  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  or  the  de- 
corum of  humanity.  Every  door  is  open  to  your 
feet  j  all  our  love  is  open  to  your  hearts ;  only 
behave  like  men  in  the  presence  of  their  Maker ; 
Otherwise  a  light  punishment  shall  befall  ye, 
significant  of  the  one  that  lasteth  eternally." 

He  bowed  with  kingly  politeness,  and  point- 
ing us  to  his  own  dwelling,  retired. 

A  small,  withered  Puritan,  who  looked  as  if 
he  might  be  a  sexton,  now  stepped  up  and  in- 
formed us  that  it  was  Thursday,  their  lecture- 
day,  and  that  the  meeting-house  would  crave 
our  presence  in  the  afternoon. 

"Oh,  we'll  go!"  cfted  Punch.  "Never  you 
fear,  old  cock.  We'll  be  on  hand  as  devout  as 
lamplighters !" 

"No,  no!  let's  go  out  of  this  dreadful  place 
directly."  whispered  Mrs.  Milyun,  who  for  the 
last  half  hour  had  been  in  an  interesting  agony 
of  terror,  clinging  with  all  her  might  to  Punch 
Punner. 

"  Oh  do,  dear  Mr.  Cockayne,"  urged  Miss 
Schottische.  "  Take  us  on  board  the  yacht  as 
quick  as  possible." 

"No,  no!"  I  interfered.  "We  can't  leave 
the  Hinnoms." 

"Fact  really,"  repeated  De  Cockayne  in  per- 
plexity.    "We  can't  leave  the  Hinnoms  among 
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these  blood-thirsty  old  Christians.  They're  in 
till  sundown.  Nothing  to  be  d«>ne  hut  get  ><>ine 
things  up  and  have  a  picnic  here  on  the  green. 
Catch  me  inside  of  their  houses!  Just  like 
'em  to  saw  a  fellow's  ears  off  with  the  bread- 
knife  r 

In  great  distress  of  mind  we  bivouacked  down 
in  a  huddle,  on  our  plaids  and  blanket  >haw  Is.  be- 
neath  the  shadow  of  the  prison  elms ;  for  we  wish- 
ed to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  those  desolate  Hin- 
noins.  -'i  as  to  atbird  ihmi  all  |«erniissihlo  aid  and 
comfort  in  their  conspicuous,  humiliation.  I)e 
Cockayne  and  half  a  dozen  others  of  our  young- 
ivst  people  hurried  down  to  the  schooner,  rcap- 
|>oaring  in  halt"  an  hour  with  baskets  enough  to 
teed  the  famished  five  thousand.  One  <n~  these 
baskets  1  knew  to  1m;  of  Si//' >  ,  M  >  ut  ;  and 
I  was  eurious  to  sec  whether  the  by-passing 
Puritans  would  recognize  the  article.  They 
did  not  apparently,  but  walked  right  by  it  with 
an  ignorant  inattention  whit  h  dr  s  .1  <  ••nt'-mpt- 
uous  whistle  from  Punch  Punner.  We  had 
soared  \  s  at.  I  our>»<  lv<  -  around  our  provender, 
when  the  three  Hinnotns  burst  out  in  a  doleful 
roar  for  Champagne.  That  kind-hearted  Mil- 
yun  grasjicd  a  Initio,  and  was  about  to  rush  to- 
ward thrtu.  w  I. .  M  1  >...  i.,r  Armaged  hui  d  h;> 
arm. 

44  My  dear  Sir.  \<>u  had  letter  let  me  carry 
it,"  said  he.  44  I  am  in  the  gospel  ministry,  and 
I  trust  that  these  j«eoplc  will  r<  .  t  un  .  n  d 
office." 

Away  he  went,  holding  the  Uittle  in  both 
hands,  and  a-  tually  -u.  -I-  1  in  (jetting  the 
nose  of  it  within  an  inch  of  the  puckered  mouth 
of  old  Iliunom.  At  that  tantalizing  instant  n 
stout  squat  fellow,  in  scarlet  doublet  and  breech- 
es, leaped  out  from  1m  hind  the  pillory,  and  com- 
pletely smashed  the  pn-  ions  \csfN  with  hi* 
cane.     The  Doctor  dropjicd  the  empty  butt  of 
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it,  and  rushed  shrieking  toward  us,  dreadfullv 
punished  in  the  rear  by  the  hobnailed  shoes  of 
the  party  in  red  breeches.  The  latter  then 
proceeded  to  inform  us,  in  horrible  obsolete  En- 
glish, that  he  was  constable,  and  would  j»crmit 
no  interference  with  the  rascally  varlcts  in  the 
pillory. 


Accordingly,  we  went  to  breakfast  without 
attempting  any  farther  charity  to  the  llinnoms. 
who  looked  on  fiom  their  slight  elevation  with 
<  ceasional  moans  of  hungry  and  thirstv  distr<  ss. 
The  little  Peppergrasses.  quite  unconscious  of 
the  fearful  novelty  of  their  situation,  pecked 
heartily  at  the  cold  chicken.  Mr.  Milvun.  al- 
iik  st  equally  inno  BDl  Mid  inappreeiative.  also 
made  a  very  good  meal.  Do  Cockayne  was  in 
a  state  of  silent  astonishment,  and  seemed  to 
have  no  clear  idea  upon  any  thing,  except  that 
Champagne  was  a  refuge  f n  m  sorrow.  Miss 
Schottischc  drank  considerably,  to  say  the  least, 
without  any  of  her  usual  remarks  about  the  calm 
repose  of  the  grave.  Major  Sla  k  and  Counter 
Jumper  had  a  private  quarrel  over  t h.-ir  sand- 
wiches, each  accusing  the  other  of  having 
brought  him  into  the  scrape.  Professor  (ilaeo 
called  on  Mrs.  (ilace  to  commune  with  their 
lost  darling:  but  neither  Mrs.  (ilace  nor  tho 
I  -'  darling  made  an\  r.  spmse  tl.ai  was  intel- 
ligible. Punch  imbibed  furiously,  and  was  ev- 
idently determined  on  getting  drunk,  notwith- 
standing the  near  terrors  of  the  whipping-post. 
Ho  U*came  elevated  ,  ho  laughed  cxultingly  ; 
he  drank  the  healths  of  the  captive  llinnoms. 

I  Victor."  he  giggled,  "that  follow  in  rod 
breeches  took  vou  to  be  a  rerv  common  tutor." 

14 Oh."  moaned  Armageddon,  rubbing  his 
sore  back,  "this  is  not  at  all  what  I  was  led  to 
exjioct.  I  confess  that  I  ha\o  been  miserably 
undeceived.  I  once  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  these  famous  historical  ••orsonages." 

"1  say.  Doctor,"  continued  the  scandalous 
Punch,  44  what  you  got  Udiind  then'  was  wlutt 
rou  minister*  call  an  application,  eh?  Kcd 
Breeches  went  as  far  as  tenthly,  if  I  counted 
right.  You  looked  as  doleful  as  the  old  mar- 
tyrs in  church  window-panes.  You  utre  in 
pains,  though.  I  say,  old  (hie)  Armageddon. 
Hallo,  old  Hinnom!  what's  your  opinion  on 
sto  ks  this  morning?  You  are  a  broker;  why 
don't  n>u  f>r. .X*  i  ut  of  that?  I  hay.  Jumper, 
what's  become  of  all  the  Cham|>agnc  ?  Arma- 
geddon here  has  had  all  the  real  pain." 

4 1  <  ioiie  to  its  own  plaee— all  empty."  replied 
.Junqier,  holding  up  a  bottle  and  shaking  his 
1  head  with  dry  humor. 

Pass  the  brandy,  then,"  replied  Punch,  un- 
dismayed. 44  Don't  give  it  up  so,  my  Christian 
friends.  ^Ve  are  in  the  Lan«l  of  Spirits.  you 
know.     Where's  the<i//«/i  rilir,  De  (    <  ka\  n  ':" 

"Brandy?  —  there  isn't  any — didn't  bring 
any,"  rescinded  Augustus,  dolorously. 

•  Tie  foil'"  exclaimed  Punch.'  "Well, 
never  mind.  I'm  booi  to  have  some.  So, 
here  goes  for  the  St.  Nicholas  over  there." 

And  he  set  otT.  nither  unsteadily,  across  the 
square,  in  the  direction  of  a  building,  which, 
from  its  enormous  sign-lioard,  with  the  figure 
'  of  a  fiery  chariot  upon  it.  appeared  to  lie  an  inn. 
He  was  gone  nearly  an  hour.  I  should  think; 
and  w  hen  he  returned,  his  head  was  as  clean  of 
hair  as  a  water-melon. 

"Good  Heavens,  Punch  !"  exclaimed  De 
i  Cockayne,  4,I  didn't  know  you  wore  a  wig." 
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M  I  don't,  it  appears  ;  nor  any  thing  else,"  re- 
plied our  unfortunate  wit,  passing  his  hand  over 
liis  polished  caput. 

"Mercy  on  ns,  Mr.  Punner!  what  has  be- 
come of  your  hair?"  shrieked  Mrs.  Milvun. 

u  Why,  you  see,  my  dear,"  said  Punch,  who 
was  still  a  good  deal  intoxicated,  "  I  undertook 
to  kick  up  a  little  row  because  they  kept  no  bran- 
dy ;  and  the  harher-us  old  dumfudgeons  had  me 
up  instanter  before  Sir  Harry  "Weathercock, 
there,  and  shaved  me.  Told  nie  they'd  pat  DM 
n  the  pillory,  too,  if  I  tried  it  on  again." 

"  What  an  ungentlemanly  outrage!"  sobbed 
.Mrs.  Milvun. 

"Served  him  right!"  muttered  old  Milvun, 
recollecting,  doubtless,  how  impertinently  drunk 
Punch  had  often  been  in  his  palatial  saloons. 

"Dear  Professor  Glace,  can't  you  save  us?" 
implored  Mrs.  Milvun,  embracing  her  own  love- 
ly ringlets,  with  an  adoring  despair.  "You 
brought  us  here.    I  demand  your  protection." 

"My  dear,"  said  that  perplexed  gentleman, 
to  his  wife,  "can  you  not  commune  with  our 
lost  darling?" 

Mrs.  Glace  only  gurgled  in  her  throat,  and 
pointed  frantically  in  the  direction  of  th?  pillo- 
ry. I  looked  that  way,  and  saw  the  red-breeched 
constable  seize  the  eldest  of  those  unlucky  little 
LVppergrasses,  in  the  act  of  offering  a  bite  of 
bread-and-butter  to  one  of  the  Hinnoms,  Junior. 
The  next  instant  the  child  was  reversed  on  the 
constabulary  knee,  and  his  piercing  screams 
told  the  whole,  village  of  his  agonies.  Mrs. 
Peppergrass  made  an  immediate  effort — and 
tainted  on  the  spot,  with  her  characteristic  en- 
ergy.. Mr.  Peppergrass  shook  his  paternal  fist 
madly  at  the  sky,  while  the  other  little  Pepper- 
brasses  joined  shrilly  in  the  wailing  chorus  of 
their  afflicted  brother. 

As  soon  as  the  spanked  innocent  had  returned 
to  us,  with  his  tearful  cheeks  and  touching  sob, 
the  Reverend  Whist  Pussyite  arose,  his  usually 
pale  forehead  flushed  with  old  port  and  youthful 
heroism. 


a  rrri'KiwKASS  tinisued. 

"Brethren,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  which  was 
both  thick  and  sweet,  as  if  stirred  in  with  an  un- 
u>ual  quantity  of  sugar,  "ought  not  the  utter- 
ance of  the  Church  to  be  heard  here?" 

"Oh,  do,  Mr.  Pussyite!  Repeat  some  of 
the  Collects.  Let  us  have  that  sweet  Burial 
Service,"  exclaimed  several  ladies  at  once. 

11  I  humbly  object  to  the  Burial  Service," 
said  L  "  It  would  be  cold  comfort  to  the  Hin- 
noms." 

"Give  'cm  something  stronger,  "Whist,"  put 
in  Punner.  "Go  at 'em  with  the  Commina- 
tion  Service.  Curse  their  old  razors  and  pillo- 
ries!" 

"I  think,  my  friends,"  said  Mr.  Pussyite, 
with  a  reproving  wink  at  Punch,  "that  I  had 
best  repeat  the  Prayer  for  Peace  and  Deliver- 
ance from  our  Enemies." 

Amidst  the  hopeful  and  admiring  murmurs  of 
our  ladies,  he  advanced  to  the  pillory  and  took 
a  stand,  facing  us,  between  the  impounded  feet 
of  the  Hinnoms.  Red  Breeches  came  up  to 
him  threateningly  ;  but,  at  the  first  words  of 
that  beautiful  petition,  he  halted,  then  took  off 
his  hat,  and  finally  bowed  his  head,  in  the  pro- 
fonndest  reverence.  Mr.  Pussyite  recited,  in 
his  usual  fluent  and  graceful  manner,  until  he 
reached  the  passage,  "  We  yield  thee  praise  and 
thanksgiving  for  our  deliverance;"  when  he 
came  to  a  sudden  stop,  as  if  aware  of  its  inap- 
propriateness  to  us,  who  as  yet  were  far  from 
being  delivered.  Feeling  hastily  in  his  pockets 
to  see  if  he  had  a  Prayer  Book  about  him,  he 
drew  out  something,  which,  to  our  utter  dismay, 
proved  to  be  a  pack  of  cards.  He  tried  to  con- 
ceal them  by  folding  his  hands  devoutly;  but 
the  lynx-eyed  official  was  too  wary  for  him,  and 
made  a  spring  at  the  worldly  playthings. 

"  Cut,  Whist !  Don't  stop  to  shuffle,"  roared 
Punch  ;  and  Whist  tried  to  cut,  but  was  tripped 
up  and  collared  before  he  could  run  a  yard. 
The  constable  carried  off  both  cards  and  cler- 
gyman to  the  prison,  doubtless  to  await  the 
convenience  of  that  terrible  Sir  Harry  Vane. 
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We  now  resolved  to  get  away  from  this 
abominable  pillory,  which  exposed  us  to  so 
many  mishaps.  Apologizing  as  well  ns  we 
could  to  the  Hinnouis.  some  of  us  shouldered 
Mrs.  Pcppcrgrass,  and  we  all  set  off  down  the 
avenue. 

"1  say,  let's  try  on  the  religious  tack."  ob- 
served Major  Slick,  jointing  to  the  antique 
visaged  meeting-house.  "Th.it"'  tip-  -.,;"t  sj..t 
of  these  old  fellers.  I  go  for  squat  tin'  right  at 
the  door  of  the  taliernaclc  and  talkin'  relLi'-n 
full  rhis>el.  Nothin'  like  it  for  butterin'  the 
right  side  of  your  bread  with  church-memliers."' 

Tie-  plan  seemed  stu  b  a  cunning  one,  that, 
ill  spit--  <»f  its  contemptible  h\jx«  ri'\.  we  all  f  !l 

into  it,  and  seated  ourselves  with  solemn  ||  .  | 
on  the  broad  steps  of  the  Puritatiie  "aiu  luan. 

"Then-,"  snullled  the  Major,  turning  up  hi* 
eyes.    "I  reckon  I  look  kinder  hojH-fully  pious,  j 
Sec  if  the  rest  on  ye  can't  come  it  somehow." 

!)<><  tor  Armageddon  and  Miss  s  hottisehc cer- 
tainly did  "come  it."  In  the  whole  course  of 
my  life  I  never  saw  two  more  miserably  sanc- 
timonious visages.  None  of  the  inhabitant* 
noticed  us,  however ;  and  it  was  evidently 

necessary  to  do  something  m<  re  than  !.•  •  ]'  uj 
a  devotional  countenance.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  Major  we  ventured  n  huun.  but  broke 


dandy  and  dragging  him  down  with  as  furious 
a  strength  as  if  he  were  throttling  one  of  Ku- 
rt's br.iw  ny  ea\aliers.     They  trotted  him  of: 
by  the  collar  to  the  w  hipping-j»ost  ;  and  Mis- 
Sehottische  turned  awa\  her  fa<  e  as  >he  saw  that 
they  were  stripping  him.     Presently  we  bean! 
hi*  feeble  r- -  !  :  n»<T.  • .  and  Uheld  him  writh- 
ing under  the  heavy  whip  of  that  indefatigahl 
monster  in  scarlet  iudisf'cnsal  les.     In  fifteen 
minutes  more  he  was  sitting  in  state  on  th 
right  hand  of  the  Hiunoms,  his  face  shiniu 
w  ith  the  filthy  splendor  of  rotten  eggs. 

"Ohdear!  oh  dear!  What  an  outrage  upon 
a  gentleman  !"  soblied  Mrs.  Milvun. 

"Served  him  right!"  prowled  her  husband. 
*•  He's  pot  his  deserts  at  lost  for  his  shabby  con- 
duct to  some  of  our  New  York  girl*." 

*  What  a  plnce  for  egg*  !"  obsenred  Punch. 

nop  ?• 

We  remained  for  perhaps  half  an  hour  lonper 
in  a  silence  of  wretched  expectation.  Then  the 
ffhmclcd  sexton  made  his  appearance,  saluted 
us  by  a  prate  U>w  without  shaking,  and  flung 
open  the  meeting-house  door*.  Ileforc  the 
antique  functionary  could  fairly  pet  hold  of  the 
hcll-ry|»c,  Major  Slick  made  a  rush  on  tip-toe 
for  one  of  the  front  pews,  closely  followed  b\ 


sinp  it  to  th.-  tun  •  ot    •  l'o;.  .  ...  »  the  Wca%el."  his  legs.    One  after  another  we  imitated  their 

De  Cotkayne,  in  fact,  had  drunk  a  gnat  th  ai,  rxnmplr,  thinkmp.  for  once  at  least,  that  piety 

uml  hepan  to  pet  noisy  as  the  wine  prndtially  «v  the  U  »t  |«o|iey.      Never  wen*  lonp  faces 

mounted  into  his  sl..w    but  <  apa«  i  us  brain.  >  Iwnt  lower,  ami  never  did  |>coplo  stare  more 

After  a  while  I  missed  him.     Then  I  heard  a  vehemently  into  Hymn  Ib*oks  and  Bibles.  At 

feminine  -quail  tbiatinp  out  of  a  neiphU»riiip  the  clamor  of  the  terrible  hell  a  stern  crowd 

garden,  followed  b\  the  well  known  cackling  jwurvd  into  the  edifice,  lilliup  its  square  |«cw> 
lauphter  of  our  Fifth  Avenue  1  Km  Juan.   Look- I  and  l«»ng  wall-sli)*  with  an  im|«»sinp  array  o! 

inp  round,  I  saw  l>e  Cockayne  takitip  wmc  grave,  restrained,  unearthly  faces,    I  will  not 

very  unpardonable  liberties  with  the  lips  and  <  attempt  to  pive  a  sketch  of  those  aw  ful  services  ; 

cheeks  of  a  saintly-faced  damsel  of  the  island.  tho*e  solemn   yet  pa*»i  unite  prayers;  tho** 

At  the  girl's  repealed  calls  for  help,  three  hymns  hsinp  in  prnnd  supernatural  harmony ; 

sturdy  fellows  in  great  Units  bounced  out  of  a  that  discourse  bright  with  holy  love,  yet  keen 

house  an  I  thumb  n  I  d  i  •  n  the     >:  !•  u  u|>  u  t!  •  w  th  !i«  :•  -•  •!•  nun<  i  m  ti  of  sin .    In  tie-  defies! 

offender.     De  Cockayne  leajK-d  the  fence  like  humility,  in  the  cxtrcmcst  self-condemnation, 

a  deer,  got  into  the  grave-yard  with  the  Pari-  I  bent  before  those  venerable  beings,  the  saints 

tans  close  at  his  heels,  dodged  from  headstone  of  history,  the  heroes  of  temporal  and  spiritual 

in  headstone,  led  them  three  turns  around  the  conflict,  t|,,.  statesmen  who  on  earth  aoiipht  to 
tabernacle,  and,  finally,  put  out  at  an  astonish-  ,  administer  the  laws  of  Heaven, 
inp  pace  into  the  square.    Here  we  had  the  .  base       I  was  ]4irtially  startled  out  of  these  sublime 

in  full  \iew,  and  watched  all  its  turninps  and  imj  n-s... .n-  I  .  t'     ■■!■  r  of  a  cigar  floating  in 

windings  with  the   most   tremulous  interest,  through  the  open  window.    Glancing  out  with 

From  every  house  issued  stem  men  in  doublets,  out  turning  my  head,  I  fierreived  that  that  in- 

brceches,  and  fsuiderous  shoe-leather,  following  cautious  .Jum|»er  had  slij>j»eil  out  of  church  to 

hard  on  the  haunches  «  f  the  fupiti\e.  beading  draw  the  breath  of  a  regalia,  under  cover  of 

him  off  at  every  double,  and  making  terrific  some  currant  bushes.    Red  Hree.  hea  was  fteal- 

snatches  at  his  person  and  raiment.     First  his  ing  upon  him  ;  in  an  instant  he  had  him  by  the 

dandy  cane  went,  then  his  hat,  then  one  skirt  throat,  choking  the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth  : 
of  his  Shanghae  frock,  then  the  other,  then  van-  i  there  was  a  short  scuffle,  and  then  I  saw  then; 

ous  raps  and  tatters,  until  Hroadway  would  not  disapf<car  in  the  direction  of  the  pillory, 
have  recognized  the  wonder  of  her  tailor  hood.        The  sermon  had  lasted  a  couple  of  hours  or 

"Go  it,  Augustus!"  shouted  Punch,  with  so.  and  seemed  to  be  reaching  its  most  interest- 

heart-felt  sympathy.  44  Red  Breeches  is  gaining  ing  point,  when  I  was  again  alarmed  by  ob- 

on  ye  :  '  serving  that  Punch  and  Doctor  Armageddon 

Alas!  in  another  instant  the  red-legged  eon-  had  fallen  asleep.   The  Doctor's  capacious  hea»< 

stable  was  victorious,  leaping  upon  the  delicate  had  sunk  upon  his  breast,  and  he  was  mutter- 
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ing  in  his  nap,  us  if  pronouncing  that  dosing 
benediction  which  we  had  all  SO  long  desired. 
Punch  sat  directly  in  front  of  me,  his  shaved 
cranium  fallen  hack,  and  his  small  mustaches 
ju -r  risible  *bove  the  rim  of  its  polished  cir- 
cumference. If  he  hud  hud  uny  hair,  I  could 
have  pulled  it,  and  so  suved  him  from  the  cas- 
tration which  was  approaching.  A  man  came 
forward  from  the  door,  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
stout,  short  stick,  with  a  knoh  at  one  end,  and  a 
fox-tail  fastened  to  the  other.  From  my  knowl- 
edge of  Puritan  antiquities,  I  knew  that  he  was 
the  tithing-man ;  and  I  leaned  hack  in  breath- 
less expectation  of  witnessing  summary  and 
fearful  justice.  One  knock  dispersed  the  dense 
slumhers  of  the  Doctor;  and  then  the  club  de- 
scended with  thrilling  effect  on  the  unfortunate 
sconce  of  Mr.  Punner.  Gliding  on,  the  official 
swept  the  fox-tail  over  the  face  of  Mrs.  Milyun, 
who  was  also  gently  snoring.  The  hairy  ex- 
tremity descended  into  her  open  mouth  ;  and 
with  a  gasp  and  a  gurgle,  Mrs.  Milyun  awoke 
to  hurst  into  tears.  The  little  Peppergrasses 
were  then  knocked  on  tie-  head  successively,  to 
bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their  situation  ;  and 
us  the  two  youngest  ones  broke  Into  an  angry 
squall,  they  were  taken  out  of  doors,  and  pol- 
ished off  with  sprouts  of  currant  bushes. 

Major  Slick  was  the  next  victim  of  the  terri- 
ble tithing  man,  who  caught  him  slyly  squirting 
tobacco-juice  into  his  own  hat,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  escaping  detection.  Out  went  the  Major, 
notwithstanding  his  woefully  solemn  phis;  and 
I  saw  him  presently,  through  the  window,  in 
the  grasp  of  that  remorseless  Red  Breeches  ; 
his  lamentable  voice,  as  I  thought,  reaching 
me,  a  few  minutes  later,  from  the  locality  of 
the  whipping-post. 
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After  three  hours  and  a  half,  as  near  as  might 
be,  the  sermon  ended,  and  the  final  hymn  was 
given  out.  The  heat  in  the  building  was  by 
this  time  so  oppressive  that  Mrs.  Milyun  and 
Miss  Schottische  took  the  liberty  of  loosening 
their  scarfs  from  their  necks.    By  some  unlucky 


I  oversight  both  of  these  ladies  had  omitted  to 
change  their  evening  dresses  before  starting,  so 

I  that  they  now  exposed  no  small  portion  of  their 
shoulders,  and  so  forth,  to  the  view  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  result  was  dreadful.  The  eyes 
of  the  Puritans  flashed  with  anger  and  con- 
tempt ;  and  I  saw  instantly  that  they  had  con- 
ceived the  worst  idea  of  these  most  respectable 
ladies.  The  tithing  man  advanced  to  seize  Mrs. 
Milyun,  while  a  particularly  grim  brother  in  the 
church  laid  hands  on  Miss  Schottische.  Mr. 
Milyun  would  not  let  go  of  his  wife,  and  I  felt 
bound  to  defend  the  authoress  of  the  "Narrow, 
Narrow  House."  The  result  was,  that  we  were 
all  four  bundled  out,  and  led  off  to  prison  to- 
gether. A  mighty  door  of  oak  and  iron  closed 
upon  us,  and  we  were  left  to  our  woeful  antici- 
pations. 

"This  is  a  pretty  place  to  bring  your  wife 
to  !"  shrieked  Mrs.  Milyun  at  her  husband. 

"  I  didn't  bring  you  here,"  he  replied,  im- 
pertinently ;  "  it  was  that  fellow  with  the  fox- 
tail." 

"Well,  what  did  you  come  to  this  hateful 
island   for  ?"    insisted  the  outraged  woman. 

|  "  You  ought  to  have  known  it  wasn't  a  fit  place 
for  a  lady." 

"All  your  own  doings,  my  dear;  especially 
this  last  scrape,"  returned  old  Milyun,  coolly  : 

,  "  I  huve  often  requested  you  not  to  wear  low- 
neck  dresses." 

Mrs.  Milyun  finished  the  conversation  by  a 

,  scream,  and  Mr.  Milyun  by  a  growl.  Then  we 
becume  silent,  for  there  wus  a  sound  of  feet  in 
the  passage,  and  of  a  key  in  the  lock.  The 
door  opened,  and  Doctor  Armageddon  was 
thrust  in  by  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  having,  it 
seems,  been  imprudent  enough  to  commence  a 
doctrinal  disquisition,  in  which  he  immediately 
convicted  himself  of  some  rascally  modern  het- 
erodoxy. Sir  Harry  Vane  followed  him,  then 
two  other  grand  fellows,  then  the  jailer,  and 
then  our  enemy  in  the  red  breeches.  I  looked 
at  the  stern  tranquillity  of  the  Governor's  visage, 
so  like  a  remorseless  destiny,  and  cried  out,  in 
the  famous  words  of  Cromwell,  "Oh,  Sir  Harry 
Vane  !  The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry 
Vane!" 

"  Friend,"  he  replied,  "  the  Lord  deliver  thee 
from  thyself  and  the  vile  company  thou  keep- 
est." 

1  I  endeavored  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  ladies, 
and  affirm  their  unblemished  character.  But  it 
was  useless.  They  were  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  shameful  indecorum,  with  a  facile  rapidity 

:  that  Judge  Jeffries  would  have  had  difficulty  in 
imagining.  Doctor  Armageddon  was  convicted, 
to  his  speechless  mortification,  of  foul  heresy ; 
and  Mr.  Milyun  and  I  were  adjudged  culpable  of 
indecent  disturbances  during  divine  service. 
Out  we  went  to  the  pillory,  and  there  we  found 
the  rest  of  our  company,  alongside  of  whom 
we  were  immediately  made  fast,  with  our  feet 
nearly  as  high  as  our  heads,  somewhat  after  a 
modern  fashion  of  American  after-dinner  re- 
pose.   In  the  crowd  before  us,  I  observed  the 
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little  Pepj>ergrasses  sniveling  again,  and  rub-       "  Wretches !"  snithYd  Mrs.  Milvun,  through 

bing  the  seats  of  their  tight  trowscrs  ;    from  her  brief  nose.     "Mr.   Punncr.   I  hOM  VOf 

which  I  inferred  that  they  had  just  received  won't  catch  cold.     Do  wrap  my  scarf  around 

sonic  further  miserable  castigation.  your  head." 

While  the  Puritan  younkers  were  egging  us       "Well,  it's  my  opinion  they  >  rved  us  all 

with  their  usual  accuracy  of  aim,  the  sun  de-  (  alxuit  half  right,"  said  that  honest,  inagnani- 

-cended  through  magnificent  cloudy  glories  to  mous  old  Milvun. 

the  horizon.     Glancing  down  the  avenue  at       "My  char."  sighed  Professor  Glace,  "that 

this  sjiectacle,  I  was  surprised  to  see  our  friend  was  a  narrow  escape  we  had  of  bring  handed  as 

Howard  and  the  venerable  elder  once  more,  witches  to-day.     Our  lost  darling  had  liked  to 

emerging,  to  all  appearance,  from  the  very  ceil-  have  ruined  us." 

tre  of  the  excellent  brightness.     As  they  came        "Oh  dear!  yes;  what  a  pity  you  ever  lost 

slowly  up  tli  -  street  toward  us  the   extreme  him!"  groaned  Doctor  Armageddon, 
verge  of  the  grand  orb  vanished  from  earth,       "I  wish  I  could  git  a  hold  of  one  of  them 

and  I  heard  the  Governor  ordain  our  release,  little  blue-skins."  snarled  Major  Slick,  fcroeious- 

But  before  the  lir>t  of  our  ignominious  ankles  ly.  as  we  came  out  upon  the  sea-shore.  "I'd 

was  w  ithdrawn  from  its  confinement,  and  w  hile  rotten  egg  him  !" 

the  stainless  stockings  and  Parisian  l>ootees  of       But  the  Major  saw  those  detestable  scarlet 

our  ladies  were  still  sticking  through  the  liars,  inexpressibles  dogging  us  at  a  little  distance, 

Henry  Howard  halted  before  us  w  ith  an  cxprcs-  and  thought  it  prudent  toskipiutoa  U»at  among 

-ion  in  his  mild,  gentlemanly  face  so  singular  the  foremost, 

that  I  shall  never  forget  it.    Though  purified,  j     44  My  dear  friends,"  said  Henry  Howard  at 

subline-d.  almost  unearthly,  it  still  ree.»gnixcd  us  last,  4*  I  can  not  help  ltcing  surprised  at  you. 

and  our  condition;  not  with  any  pitiful  sh«»ck.  How  is  it  |*»K»ible  that  you  have  all  fallen  un- 
howe\er,  nor  with  any  indignation  at  our  re-  I  dcr  the  condemnation  of  then  pure  ami  right- 

morseless  oppressors,  but  with  a  tranquil  coinci*  judging  beings!    I  have  beheld  tins  day  things 

edgment  of  our  guilt.  with  no  shadow  oi  separation  Utwecn.     1  hue 

When  we  were  fr  -ed,  Sir  Harry  Vane  ad-  1- •<  n  admitted  to*day  into  the  mvstcrics  of 

dressed  us  with  one  brief  sent«  tuv  :  "Go,  and  sainted  souls;  of  men  who  once  showed  how  it 

let  this  day  1*"  a  warning  unto  ye  for  all  the  was  poasiblc  to  be  in  this  world  and  yet  not  of 

days  of  your  life,  lest a  Worse  thing  come  uj*»n  it;  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, 

ye."  Our  language  has  no  other  term  which  could  so 

"I  kinder  reckon  it  will  Ik\  and  no  mistake."  justly  name  tin  in  us  the  word  Puritans." 
muttered  Major  Slick,  as  we  hurriid  away  toward       "Puritans  lie  darned!"  thundered  the  Ma- 

our  landing-place.     4*  Catch  me  on  this  cussed  j<»r.     4*  I'm  glad  the  confounded  hard-headed 

island  agin!"  old  critter*  ha\e  died  out.     Thin  generation  an' 

"  Well,  IVppergra-v  this  i<  worse  than  living  that  couldn't  git  along  together  nohow.    1  don't 

in  the  country,"  observed  Punch,  like  to  take  m\  r.  ligion  so  stiff  as  they  mixed  it. 

"  l-a<  t,  really — confounded  sight  worse/*  re*  "I  consider  Puritanism  a  regular  shave,"  ob- 
sj>ondeil  De  CockaMie,  who  has  a  horrid  idea  j  served  the  hnirlets  Punch. 

of  the  country.  "Fact  is,"  o  atinued  the  Major,  philo«-ophic- 

Old  HtollOm  and  his  sons  limped  along  with-  ally.  "  lie  n  of  one  n  ntury  hain't  no  kind  of 

out  a  word.  U'ing  completely  worn-out  by  their  bu»ine»s  in  another  century.     I  sec  some  good 

long  fasting  and  other  hardship*.  in  death  that  I  never  saw  before.n 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Milvun  !  we  have  but  just  escaped       Agreeing  unanimously  in  this  conclusion,  we 

with  our  live-. "  -  M.  -.|  \l>-  >  !.  .••  -      .  i...w  ret u mod  with  great  satisfa-  turn  to  the  comfort* 

quite  overcome,  and  unable  to  recollect  any  of  able  temporalities  of  Nahrnt,  thanking  Heaven 

her  soothing  parage*  .  n  death  in  the  "Narrow,  that  we  were  well  rid  of  the  forefathers  of  whom 
Narrow  House."                                           |  we  were  not  worthy  ! 


wiirn:  wings. 


At  my  feet  the  ocean  surges, 

With  its  never-ceasing  roar: 
Singing  war-songs,  chanting  dirges, 

Evermore — ah,  evermore  ! 
All  the  sea  is  wild  commotion — 

All  its  breakers  white  as  shrouds : 
While  afar  across  the  ocean 

Spreads  the  shadow  of  the  clouds. 
But  I  know  the  sun  is  beaming, 

Far  beyond  that  -had  w  dark — 
I  can  see  his  radiance  gleaming 

In'  some  distant  white-wing'd  bark. 


Thus  the  ocean  of  to-morrow 

Breaks  uj>on  life's  rocky  shore 
With  ili  turmoil — with  its  sorrow - 

Evermore — ah,  evermore ! 
But  beyond  in  farthest  distance, 

Par  U-yond  all  earthly  things. 
We  can  see  the  new  existence 

In  the  gleam  of  angel  wings. 
Angel  wings  of  the  departed, 

Bright  with  rays  of  fairer  skies. 
Are  reveal'd  to  the  true-hearted, 

Through  the  spirit's  purer  eyes. 


SHERMAN'S  GREAT  MARCH  * 


F  Sherman  had  been  cut  off  in  Georgia  or 
Carolina,"  said  an  ex-Confederate  officer 
r lie  other  day,  '*  lie  would  have  been  set  down 
as  the  greatest  military  charlatan  on  record." 

"  Quite  possibly,"  was  our  reply  ;  "  and  so  if 
the  doctrine  of  the  wise  pundits  of  Salamanca 
had  turned  out  to  be  true,  that  '  should  a  ship 
from  Europe  succeed  in  reaching  India,  she  could 
never  get  back  again,  because  the  rotundity  of 
the  globe  would  present  a  kind  of  mountain  up 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  sail  with 

*  The  Story  of  (he  Great  March.  From  the  Diary  of  a 
Staff  Officer.  By  Brevet  Major  George  Ward  Nichols, 
Aid-de-Canip  to  General  Sherman.  With  Map  and  Illus- 
trations.   Harper  and  Brothers. 


the  most  favorable  wind,'  then  Columbus  would 
have  been  justly  set  down  as  the  most  foolish 
visionary  on  record.  Somehow  it  happened  that 
Columbus  did  not  slip  irrecoverably  down  the 
round  side  of  the  globe,  but  got  safely  back  to 
Spain,  and  ca  Castilla  y  a  Leon  Nuevo  Mundo 
dio  Colon.''  So,  too,  Sherman  was  not  lost  in 
the  Georgia  woods  or  Carolina  swamps.  Colum- 
bus was  not  a  visionary  or  Sherman  a  charlatan 
simply  because  each  proposed  a  feasible  object, 
and  employed  the  best  means  to  accomplish  it." 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  paper  to  describe 
the  Great  March  in  its  military  aspects.  Sher- 
man himself  has  done  this  in  his  reports.  They 
are  as  clear  as  those  in  which  Cresar  tells  how 
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he  waged  his  Gallic  wars,  and  almost  as  pictur- 
esque as  the  immortal  pages  in  which  Xenophon 
describes  the  march  of  the  famous  Ten  Thou- 
sand. We  propose  to  present — mainly  in  the 
words  of  Major  Nichols — some  scenes  and  inci- 
dents in  the  march  of  Sherman.  Patting  over 
the  marches  and  battles  which  won  Atlanta,  in 
September,  1SG4,  and  the  subsequent  operations 
which  sent  Hood  on  his  wild  expedition  toward 
Nashville,  whence  he  was  hurled  back  so  disas- 
trously by  Thomas ;  passing  over  the  heroic  de- 
fense of  Allatoona  Pass,  where  Corse,  with  only 
fifteen  hundred  men,  fought  from  early  dawn 
until  noon  a  force  of  no  less  than  six  thousand 
of  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  from  the  field, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  behind ;  we 


look,  with  Major  Nichols,  at  the  commanding 
general :  M  What  prophetic  intuitions  filled  the 
mind  of  General  Sherman  as  he  paced  the  piazza 
;  of  that  house  in  Atlanta,  utterly  abstracted  in 
|  thought,  his  head  cast  a  little  to  one  side,  one 
hand  buried  in  his  side  pocket,  the  other  fitfully 
i  mapping  the  ashes  from  his  cigar,  are  known 
i  only  to  himself ;  but  certain  it  is  that  one  bright 
morning  we  were  awakened  with  orders  to  move. 
Hood  had  already  crossed  the  Chattahoochee, 
and  was  forty-eight  hours  in  advance.    His  ob- 
jective point  was  then  a  mooted  question,  nor 
has  the  military  problem  yet  been  fully  answered : 
perhaps  he  did  not  know  it  himself.    There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  leading  pur- 
pose of  Hood's  march  was  to  draw  Sherman 
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away  from  Atlanta  by  a  bold  movement  in  our 
rear,  threatening  not  only  our  line  of  communi- 
cations but  our  base  of  supplies.  lie  thought 
that  he  could  retort  upon  Sherman  his  own  tac- 
tics, and  force  him,  for  want  of  supplies,  to  give 
up  the  bravely-won  victories  of  the  summer's 
campaign,  and  force  us  back  upon  Chattanooga. 

"The  battle  at  Allatoona  was  the  decisive 
point  of  the  campaign  in  pursuit  of  Hood.  The 
same  night,  Corse,  though  severely  wounded 
and  suffering,  went  to  Rome  with  his  remaining 
troops.  After  the  failure  of  the  rash  assault 
the  rebel  general  passed  by  Rome,  and  threat- 
ened, but  did  not  attack,  Resaca — for  Sherman 
was  now  close  in  his  track.  Hood  effected  a 
temporary  lodgment  at  Dalton.  Then,  collect- 
ing his  hungry,  barefooted  men,  and  gathering 
what  little  plunder  he  could  find,  he  fled  over 
the  mountains  and  down  the  valley  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  miles  a  day  to  Gaylesville,  and 
thence  to  Gadsden,  where  he  rejoined  his  trains, 
to  make  his  fatal  march  toward  Nashville. 

"Sherman  waited  some  time  at  Gaylesville, 
until  fully  assured  of  the  direction  taken  by  his 
late  antagonist.  He  then  detached  the  Fourth 
Corps,  and  subsequently  the  Twenty-third,  with 
orders  to  join  General  Thomas,  who  received 
full  instructions  as  to  the  course  he  was  to  adopt. 
Sherman  at  once  made  preparations  to  abandon 
all  the  posts  south  of  Dalton.  From  Gayles- 
ville and  Rome  he  issued  his  orders  concerning 
the  new  movement.  The  sick  and  wounded, 
non-combatants,  the  machinery,  extra  baggage, 
tents,  wagons,  artillery,  ammunition  stores,  ev- 
ery person  and  every  thing  not  needed  in  the 
future  campaigns,  were  sent  back  to  Chattanoo- 
ga. The  army  was  stripped  for  fighting  and 
inarching. 

"Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  General  Sher- 
man as  he  appeared  at  Gaylesville,  seated  upon 
a  camp-stool  in  front  of  his  tent,  with  a  map  of 
the  United  States  spread  upon  his  knees.  Gen- 
eral Easton  and  Colonel  Beckwith,  his  chief 
quarter-master  and  commissary,  are  standing 
near.  By  his  side  are  Generals  Howard  and 
Slocum,  the  future  commanders  of  the  right 
and  left  wirfgs.  General  Sherman's  finger  runs 
swiftly  down  the  map  until  it  reaches  Atlanta ; 
then,  with  unerring  accuracy,  it  follows  the 
general  direction  to  be  taken  by  the  right  and 
left  wings,  until  a  halt  is  made  at  Milledgeville. 
•From  here,'  the  general  says,  '  we  have  several 
alternatives ;  I  am  sure  we  can  go  to  Savannah, 
or  open  communication  with  the  sea  somewhere 
in  that  direction.'  After  studying  the  map  a 
while,  tracing  upon  the  tangled  maze  of  streams 
and  towns  a  line  from  Savannah  north  and  east, 
at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  General  Sherman 
looks  up  at  General  Howard  with  the  remark, 
'  Howard,  I  believe  we  can  go  there  without  any 
serious  difficulty.  If  we  can  cross  the  Salka- 
hatchie  we  can  capture  Columbia.  From  Co- 
lumbia'— passing  his  finger  quickly  over  rivers, 
swamps,  and  cities  to  Goldsborough,  North  Car- 
olina— '  that  point  is  a  few  days'  march  through 
a  rich  country.    When  we  reach  that  important 


railroad  junction — when  I  once  plant  this  army 
|  at  Goldsborough — Lee  must  leave  Virginia,  or 
j  he  will  be  defeated  beyond  hope  of  recovery, 
i  We  can  make  this  march,  for  General  Grant 
1  assures  me  that  Lee  can  not  get  away  from 
Richmond  without  his  knowledge,  nor  without 
!  serious  loss  to  his  army.' 

"To  those  who  gazed  upon  the  map,  and 
,  measured  the  great  distance  to  be  traversed, 
from  this  quiet  village  away  up  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Northern  Alabama  down  to  the  sea,  and 
thence  hundreds  of  miles  through  a  strange  and 
impassable  country  away  to  the  north  again, 
and  over  wide  rivers  and  treacherous  bogs,  the 
whole  scheme,  in  the  hands  of  any  man  but  he 
who  conceived  it,  seems  weird,  fatal,  impossi- 
j  ble.    But  it  was  at  that  moment  in  process  of 
|  execution.    The  army  was  at  once  set  in  mo- 
;  tion  ;  the  numerous  threads  spreading  over  a 
wide  field  of  operations  were  gathered  up.  Out 
of  confusion  came  exquisite  order.  Detach- 
ments guarding  various  dc'pots  were  sent  to  their 
I  commands,  outposts  were  withdrawn,  the  caval- 
ry were  concentrated  in  one  division  under  the 
lead  of  a  gallant  soldier.    Compact,  confident, 
and  cheerful,  this  well-appointed  host,  guided 
by  that  master  mind,  moved  grandly  on  to  the 
fulfillment  of  its  high  mission.     Those  who 
have  written  of  this  campaign  always  date  its 
commencement  from  Atlanta.     Inasmuch  as 
we  trod  upon  hitherto  unconquered  soil  when 
we  went  out  from  Atlanta,  this  statement  is 
j  true ;  but  the  march  really  began  at  Rome  and 
i  Kingston." 

It  is  from  this  point  that  Major  Nichols  be- 
gins his  diary.    He  writes  : 

"November  13. — Yesterday  the  last  train  of 
cars  whirled  rapidly  past  the  troops  moving 
south,  speeding  over  bridges  and  into  the  woods 
as  if  they  feared  they  might  be  left  helpless  in 
i  the  deserted  land.  At  Cartersville  the  last  com- 
munications with  the  North  were  severed  with 
the  telegraph  wire.  It  bore  the  message  to 
General  Thomas,  'All  is  well.'  And  so  we 
have  cut  adrift  from  our  base  of  operations, 
!  from  our  line  of  communications,  launching  out 
into  uncertainty  at  the  best,  on  a  journey  whose 
projected  end  only  the  general  in  command 
knows.  Its  real  fate  and  destination  he  does 
not  know,  since  that  rests  with  the  goodness  of 
God  and  the  brave  hearts  and  strong  limbs  of 
our  soldiers.  The  history  of  war  bears  no  sim- 
ilar example,  except  that  of  Cortez  burning  his 
ships.  It  is  a  bold,  hazardous  undertaking. 
There  is  no  backward  step  possible  here.  Thir- 
ty days'  rations  and  a  new  base :  that  time  and 
those  supplies  will  be  exhausted  in  the  most 
rapid  march  ere  we  can  arrive  at  the  nearest 
sea-coast ;  arrived  there,  what  then  ?  I  never 
heard  that  manna  grew  on  the  sand-beaches  or 
in  the  marshes,  though  we  are  sure  that  we  can 
obtain  forage  on  our  way ;  and  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  General  Sherman  is  in  the  highest 
degree  sanguine  and  cheerful — sure  even  of  suc- 
cess. As  for  the  soldiers,  they  do  not  stop  to 
ask  questions.     Sherman  says  "Come,"  and 
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that  is  the  entire  w.e.uuiiary  to  them.  A  most 
cheerful  feature  of  the  situation  Kfl  the  fact  that 
the  men  are  healthful  and  jolly  as  men  can  be; 
hoping  for  the  best,  willing  to  dare  the  worst. 

"Behind  us  we  leave  a  track  of  smoke  and 
flame.  Half  of  Marietta  was  burned  up — not 
by  orders,  however;  for  the  command  is  that 
proper  details  shall  be  made  to  destiny  all  prop- 
erty which  can  ever  be  of  use  to  the  rebel  ar- 
mies. Stragglers  will  get  into  these  places,  and 
dwelling-houses  are  leveled  to  the  ground.  In 
nearly  all  cases  these  are  the  deserted  habita- 
tions formerly  owned  by  rebels  who  are  now 
refugees." 

Atlanta  was  a  doomed  city.  It  was  a  great  ' 
military  strong-hold.  As  such  it  was  held  by  , 
the  enemy  ;  as  such  it  was  captured  and  treated 


by  Miciiuan.  Truioporlutioii  was  given  to  all 
who  wished  to  go  North;  those  who  wished  to 
go  South  were  sent  to  the  Confederate  lines.  It 
was  a  hard  necessity.  Sherman  was  far  from 
his  base  of  suppli'-s,  and  his  lines  of  communi- 
cation were  liable  to  constant  interruption.  He 
could  not,  if  he  would,  undertake  to  feed  the 
families  of  those  who  were  in  arms  against  hi<- 
Government,  and  unless  he  fed  them  they  must 
Starve,    So  he  must  send  them  away. 

When  the  army  commenced  its  southward 
march  Atlanta  was  given  to  the  flames.  Un- 
der date  of  November  1.".  Major  Nichols  write*  : 

"A  grand  and  awful  spectacle  is  presented 
to  the  beholder  in  this  beautiful  city,  now  in 
flames.  By  order,  the  chief  engineer  has  de- 
stroyed by  powder  and  fire  all  the  store-houses. 
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depot  buildings,  and  machine-shops.  The  heav- 
en is  one  expanse  of  lurid  fire;  the  air  is  filled 
with  flying,  burning  cinders;  buildings  cover- 
ing two  hundred  acres  are  in  ruins  or  in  flames  ; 
every  instant  there  is  the  sharp  detonation  or 
the  smothered  booming  sound  of  exploding 
shells  and  powder  concealed  in  the  buildings, 
and  then  the  sparks  and  flame  shoot  away  up 
into  the  black  and  red  roof,  scattering  cinders 
far  and  wide.  These  are  the  machine-shops 
where  have  been  forged  and  cast  the  rebel  cannon, 
shot  and  shell  that  have  carried  death  to  many 
a  brave  defender  of  our  nation's  honor.  These 
warehouses  have  been  the  receptacle  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  stored  to  be  used  for  our  destruc- 
tion. The  city,  which,  next  to  Richmond,  has 
furnished  more  material  for  prosecuting  the  war 
than  any  other  in  the  South,  exists  no  more  as 
a  means  for  injury  to  be  used  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Union." 

The  command  of  a  great  army  is  the  highest 
achievement  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  made 
up  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  each  feeble  in 
himself  as  a  slender  fihre  of  cotton  which  a 
breath  will  waft  away ;  these  countless  fibres 
twisted  and  combined  into  companies,  regi- 
ments, and  brigades,  are  like  the  strong  ca- 
ble by  which  the  mightiest  vessel  outrides  the 
storm.  Yet  an  army  is  not,  like  a  cable,  a 
dead  thing.  It  is  instinct  with  life  as  a  whole 
and  in  each  individual  member.  For  one  thing 
every  man  of  the  hundred  thousand  must  be  fed. 
This  is  no  trilling  matter  even  when  in  camp  ; 
on  the  march  it  is  something  wonderful.  Twen- 
ty-four hours  without  supplies  would  reduce  the 
best  army  to  a  helpless  mass  of  disorganized 
humanity.  Food  for  the  men,  forage  for  the 
animals  must  not  only  be  provided,  but  must 
be  at  the  precise  spot  where  wanted.  A  great 
battle  is  a  great  thing;  but  a  great  march  is  a 
greater.  Napoleon,  the  great  master  of  war, 
had  a  score  of  Marshals  any  one  of  whom  could 
right  and  win  a  pitched  battle  where  he  had 
one  who  could  lead  an  army  on  the  march.  An 
army  on  the  march  is  something  like  a  great 
serpent,  whose  slow  and  resistless  progress  is  the 
most  striking  exemplar  of  absolute  force.  When 
unopposed  it  stretches  its  vast  length  for  mile 
upon  mile,  yet  always  alert  and  watchful.  When 
danger  threatens,  it  recoils  upon  itself.  The 
trains,  its  vital  point,  are  enveloped,  fold  upon 
fold,  in  its  gigantic  coils.  Out  of  these  are 
darted  its  head,  with  the  cavalry  its  keen  eyes, 
and  the  artillery  its  fearful  fangs,  ready  for  of- 
fense and  defense.  The  great  beast,  shrunk  to 
a  quarter  of  its  former  dimensions,  is  ready  for 
attack  or  defense.  The  danger  past  or  over- 
come, the  great  python  unfolds  its  massy  coils, 
and  again  stretches  out  its  huge  length  for  pro- 
gress. All  of  these  mighty  operations  must  be 
under  the  control  of  one  supreme  mind — the 
brain  which  governs  every  movement. 

Sherman's  force,  when  it  had  fairly  cut  loose 
from  Atlanta,  was  "divided  into  two  armies, 
called  the  Right  and  Left  Wings,  each  of  which 
had  a  separate  army  commander — General  How- 


ard, of  the  right  wing,  and  General  Slocum,  of 
the  left.  Each  of  these  armies  is  composed  of 
two  corps,  which  arc  subdivided  into  divisions 
and  brigades,  with  their  proper  commanding  of- 
ficers. In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  cavalry 
corps,  under  the  command  of  General  Kilpatrick, 
who  takes  his  orders  directly  from  General  Sher- 
man. This  corps  is  the  curtain  behind  whose 
gleaming  folds  our  chief,  marching  with  one  or 
another  column  as  circumstances  dictate,  gives 
his  orders. 

"In  the  long  marches,  when  the  army  has 
covered  a  vast  extent  of  country,  this  organiza- 
tion proves  to  be  of  the  highest  practical  use. 
Each  column  marches  within  supporting  dis- 
tance of  the  others.  Yet  exceptional  instances 
have  occurred  where  one  wing  may  be  forced  to 
act  in  a  measure  independent  of  the  others,  as 
when  the  communication  is  cut  off  by  a  stream 
difficult  to  cross,  or  by  a  mountainous  district 
which  can  be  but  slowly  traversed.  At  such 
times  there  is  a  complete  organization  united  in 
one  command,  ready  to  act  as  the  emergency 
may  require.  But,  as  before  said,  these  in- 
stances are  exceptional.  The  conditions  of  our 
success  arc  attended  with  such  weighty  respons- 
ibilities and  dangerous  risks,  that  this  great 
moving  mass  of  men  and  material  is  never  fair- 
ly out  of  hand.  The  General  commanding  is- 
sues his  orders,  directed  toward  or  including 
certain  objective  points,  to  reach  which  requires 
several  days'  marching.  It  is  the  office  of  the 
subordinate  commanders  to  put  in  motion  that 
apparently  unwieldy,  but  really  manageable,  or- 
derly mass  of  humanity,  wherein  every  man  has 
his  place,  and  duties  which  must  be  performed  ; 
and  by  this  beautiful  and  practical  system  an 
army  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  men  is  shift- 
ed from  place  to  place  with  a  safety  and  celerity 
almost  magical." 

The  excellently  designed  map  of  Major  Nich- 
ols shows  by  distinct  colors  the  line  of  march 
of  every  corps  of  this  army.  Let  us  glance  at 
its  main  features :  From  Rome,  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  corner  of  Georgia,  close  by  the  bor- 
der of  Alabama,  draw  a  straight  line  southeast- 
ward. After  three  hundred  miles  it  will  touch 
Savannah.  Then  draw  another  line  north  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  it  will  strike  Co- 
lumbia, the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  Thence 
draw  another  line  northeastward  two  hundred 
miles,  and  it  will  touch  Goldsborough,  in  North 
Carolina ;  from  thence  another  line,  drawn 
northwestward  a  hundred  miles>  will  touch  Ra- 
leigh and  Chapel  Hill,  where  the  march  really 
closed.  In  all  there  was  a  march  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  a  straight  line — but  some- 
thing more  than  a  thousand  measured  along  the 
roads  actually  traveled.  A  straight  line  drawn 
from  Rome,  the  beginning  of  the  march,  a  little 
north  of  east  to  Raleigh,  its  close,  would  meas- 
ure about  four  hundred  miles.  For  the  thou- 
sand miles  of  the  march  the  columns  swept  an 
average  breadth  of  fifty  miles.  It  is  curious  to 
trace  upon  the  map  the  complex  lines  which  de- 
note the  routes  of  the  different  corps,  and  to  dis- 
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cover  the  order  that  overrules  the  apparent  dis- 
order. Thus,  the  black,  blue,  yellow,  and  red 
lines,  which  denote  the  various  infantry  corps, 
keep  almost  the  same  relative  positions.  But 
the  green  line,  which  indicates  the  cavalry,  shifts 
from  side  to  side,  and  from  sides  to  centre. 
From  Atlanta  to  Macon  it  is  on  the  extreme 
right.  Then,  by  a  sharp  turn,  it  crosses  the 
other  lines  and  takes  place  on  the  left  to  Milieu, 
whence  to  Savannah  it  appeal!  in  the  centre. 
From  Savannah,  half-way  through  South  Caro- 
lina, it  is  in  the  centre;  thenee  to  Fau-ttcvillc 
it  is  on  the  left;  then  to  Goldsborough,  in  the 
centre,  but  with  a  sharp  dash  to  the  right  ; 
thence  again  on  the  left  to  Raleigh,  until  at 
Chapel  Hill  it  forms  the  front.  Tin-  explana- 
tion of  these  complicated  movements  is  really 
simple.  The  cavalry  is  the  eye  of  tin'  army, 
always  open  to  the  side  where  the  enemy  is 
supposed  to  be.  If  he  is  on  the  left,  it  is  on  the 
left;  if  he  is  on  the  right,  it  is  there;  if  he  is 
on  both  sides  »l  's  m  tlic  centre,  ready  to  meet 
him  on  either  band. 

Pet  us  now  catch  some  glimpses  of  a  single 
army  eorps  on  the  inarch  : 

''  The  order  of  march  is  issued  by  the  army 
commanders  the  preceding  night,  from  them  to 
the  corps  commander-,  and  tlnn  passed  along 
until  every  soldier.  t»-am»t<  r.  and  camp-f< >llow«  r 
knows  that  an  early  start  is  to  Ik*  made.  At 
three  o'clock  the  watch-tin  s  ate  burning  dimly, 
and,  but  for  the  oo  a-ional  neighing  of  In  i-  ». 
all  is  so  silent  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
twenty  thousand  men  are  within  a  radius  of  a 
few  miles.  The  ripple  of  the  brook  can  I.  •  dis- 
tinctly heard  as  it  breaks  over  the  lobbies,  or 
winds  petulantly  about  the  gnarled  roots.  The 
wind  sweeping  gently  through  the  tall  pines  over- 
heail  only  s'nc-  to  lull  to  .Ice;  n  i.  ;  —  •  the  slum- 
bering s,.|dicr,  who  in  his  tent  is  dreaming  of  his 
far-off  Northern  In M 

"  But  in  nn  instant  all  is  changed.  Prom 
some  commanding  elevation  the  » dear- toned 
bugle  sounds  out  the  rtvrill',  and  another  and 
another  rescinds,  until  tin-  startle. I  cchoc*  dou- 
ble and  treble  the  clarion  calls.  Intermingled 
with  this  conies  the  hcatinj  of  drums,  often  rat- 
tling and  jarring  on  unwilling  ears.  In  a  U 
moments  the  peaceful  quiet  is  replaced  1  . 
ami  tumult,  arising  from  hill  and  dale,  from 
field  ami  forest.  Camj»-fires,  hitherto  extinct 
or  smouldering  in  dull  gray  ashes,  awaken  to 
new  life  and  brilliancy,  and  send  forth  their 
sparks  high  into  the  morning  air.  Although 
no  gleam  of  sunrise  blushes  in  the  east,  the 
harmless  flames  on  every  side  light  up  the 
scene,  so  that  there  is  no  disorder  or  confusion. 

"The  aesthetic  aspects  of  this  sudden  change 
do  not,  however,  occupy  much  of  the  soldier's 
time.  He  is  more  practically  engaged  in  get- 
ting his  breakfast  ready.  The  potatoes  are  fry- 
ing nicely  in  the  well-larded  pan;  the  chicken 
is  roasting  delicately  on  the  red-hot  coals,  and 
grateful  fumes  from  steaming  coffee-pots  de- 
light the  nostrils.  The  animals  are  not  less 
busy.    An  ample  supply  of  corn  and  huge  piles 


of  fodder  are  greedily  devoured  by  these  faithful 
friends  of  the  boys  in  blue,  and  any  neglect  is 
quickly  made  know  n  by  the  pawing  of  neighing 
horses  and  the  fearful  braving  of  the  mules. 
Amidst  all  is  the  busy  clatter  of  tongues  and 
tools — a  Babel  of  sound,  forming  a  contrast  to 
the  quiet  of  the  previous  hour  as  marked  as  that 
between  peace  and  war.  Then  the  animals  are 
hitched  into  tin-  traces,  nnd  the  droves  of  cattle 
relieved  from  the  night's  confinement  in  the 
corral.  Knapsacks  are  strapped,  men  seize 
their  trusty  weapons,  and  as  again  the  boglei 
sound  the  note  of  command,  the  soldiers  fall  into 
line  and  file  out  upon  the  road. 

11  There  is  a  halt  in  the  column.  The  officer 
in  charge  of  the  pioneer  corps,  which  follows  the 
advance-guard,  has  discovered  an  ugly  place  in 
the  road,  which  must  be  'corduroyed*  at  once, 
before  the  wagons  can  pass.  The  pioneers 
quickly  tear  down  the  fence  near  by  and  bridge 
over  the  treacherous  place,  jK-rhaps  at  the  rate 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  fifteen  minutes.  If 
rails  are  not  near,  pine  saplings  and  split  l«>_h 
supply  their  place.  Meanwhile  the  bugles  have 
sounded,  and  the  column  bus  halted.  The  sol- 
diers, during  the  Icinjxtrary  halt,  drop  out  of  line 
on  the  road-side,  lying  upon  their  links.  suj>- 
jN.rted  by  tln  ir  still  i:nstrap|«cd  knapsaiks.  If 
the  halt  is  a  b  ug  one,  the  different  regiments 
inarch  by  file  right,  one  behind  the  other,  into 
the  tie  Ms,  stalking  their  muskets,  and  taking 
their  rest  nt  case,  n  h  as<  .1  from  their  knapsack. 

"A  great  many  of  the  mounted  officers  ride 
through  the  fields,  on  either  side  of  the  line  of 
march,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  troops, 
(ieneral  Sherman  always  takes  to  the  field*, 
dashing  through  thickets  or  plunging  into  the 
swamps,  and,  when  forced  to  take  the  road, 
never  breaks  into  a  regiment  or  brigade,  but 
waits  until  it  passes,  and  then  falls  in.  He 
sa\s  that  they,  and  n.  t  he,  have  the  right  to  the 
mad. 

"  But  the  sun  has  b  ng  since  passed  the  ze- 
nith, the  droves  of  cattle  w  hich  have  U-cn  driven 
through  the  swam;  s  and  fields  are  lowing  and 
wandering  in  M  arch  of  a  corral,  the  soldiers  are 
beginning  to  lag  a  little,  the  teamsters  are  obliged 
to  appB  the  whip  oftener,  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
have  been  traversed,  and  the  designated  halt- 
ing-place  for  the  night  is  near.  The  column 
must  now  be  got  into  camp.  Officers  ride  on 
in  advance  to  select  the  ground  for  each  brigade, 
giving  the  preference  to  slopes  in  the  vicinity 
of  wood  and  water.  Soon  the  troops  file  our 
into  the  woods  and  fields,  the  leading  division 
pitching  tents  first,  those  in  the  rear  marching 
on  yet  farther,  ready  to  take  their  turn  in  the 
advance  the  next  day. 

"As  soon  as  the  arms  are  stacked,  the  hoys 
attack  the  fences  nnd  rail-piles,  and  with  in- 
credible sw  iftness  their  little  shelter-tents  spring 
up  all  o\er  the  ground.  The  fires  are  kindled 
with  equal  celerity,  and  the  luxurious  repast 
pp-j  arcd.  while  'good  digestion  waits  on  appe- 
tite, and  health  on  both.'  After  this  i-  beard 
the  music  of  dancing  or  singing,  the  pleasant 
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buz/  of  conversation,  and  the  measured  sound 
of  reading.  The  wagons  are  meanwhile  parked 
and  tho  animals  fed.  By-and-by  the  tattoo 
fiii^s  out  on  the  night  air.  Its  familiar  sound 
is  understood.  '  Go  to  rest,  go  to  rest,'  it  says, 
as  plainly  as  organs  of  human  speech. 

"Shortly  after  follows  the  peremptory  com- 
mand of  'Taps.'  'Out  lights,  out  lights,  out 
lights!'  The  soldier  gradually  disappears  from 
the  camp-fire.  Rolled  snugly  in  his  blanket, 
the  soldier  dreams  again  of  home,  or  revisits  in 
imagination  the  battle-fields  he  has  trod.  The 
animals,  with  dull  instinct,  lie  down  to  rest. 
The  fires  go  out.  The  army  is  asleep.  But 
around  the  slumbering  host  the  picket-guards 
keep  quiet  watch." 

It  i<  curious  to  note  the  dumb  pets  which  the 
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soldiers  gather  and  keep  around  them.  One 
company  will  have  a  cat,  another  a  donkey,  an- 
other a  kid,  another  a  dog.  But  a  fighting-cock 
is  the  pet  and  pride.  They  ride  upon  cannon 
or  mules,  or  are  affectionately  borne  in  the  arms 
of  their  protectors.  Breed  is  of  little  account, 
so  that  the  animal  is  game.  If  he  will  not  fight 
he  is  sure  to  be  eaten.  A  victor  gets  a  pet-name. 
He  is  "Bill  Sherman"  or  "Johnny  Logan;" 
while  his  worsted  opponent  is  dubbed  "Jeff 
Davis"  or  "Pete  Beauregard." 

Among  the  duties  of  the  army  was  that  of 
destroying  the  railroads.  "  The  method  of  de- 
struction is  simple,  but  very  effective.  Two  in- 
genious instruments  have  been  made  for  this 
purpose.  One  of  them  is  a  clasp,  which  locks 
under  the  rail.    It  has  a  ring  in  the  top,  into 
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which  is  inserted  a  long  lever,  ami  the  mil  is 
thus  ripped  from  the  sleepers.  The  sleepers  are 
then  piled  in  a  heap  and  set  on  fire,  the  rails 
roasting  in  the  flames  until  they  bend  by  their 
own  weight.  When  sufficiently  heated,  each 
rail  is  taken  off  by  wrenches  fitting  closely  over 
the  ends,  and  by  turning  in  opposite  directions, 
it  is  so  twisted  that  even  a  rolling-machine 
could  not  bring  it  back  into  shape." 

As  the  army  pressed  on  in  its  march  through 
Georgia  not  a  few  odd  characters  were  encoun- 
tered. Asa  representative  let  us  introduce  one 
whom  .Major  Nichols  designates  simply  as  \Y. — 
a  fat  fellow,  who  tried  hard  to  be  jolly  under  dif- 
ficult circumstances : 

"' They  say  you  are  retreating. '  be  -aid.  'but 
it  is  the  strangest  sort  of  retreat  I  ever  saw. 
Why,  dog  bite  them,  the  new-papers  have  been 
lying  in  this  way  all  along.  They  nllers  are 
whipping  the  Federal  armies,  and  they  allers  fall 
back  after  the  battle  is  over.  It  was  that  ar' 
idee  that  first  opened  my  eyes.  Our  army  was 
always  whipping  the  Feds,  and  wo  allers  fell 
back.    I  allers  told  'em  it  was  a  d — d  humbug, 

and  now  by    I  know  it,  for  here  you  arc 

right  on  old  W.'s  place:  hogs,  potatoes,  corn, 
and  fences  all  gone.  I  don't  find  any  fault.  I 
expected  it  all.  Jeff  Davis  and  the  rest,'  he 
continued,  'talk  about  splitting  the  Union. 
Why.  if  S path  Carolina  had  gone  out  by  her- 
self, she  would  have  been  split  in  f  •ur  pjeces  bj 
this  time.  Splitting  the  Union  J  Why,  the 
State  of  Georgia  is  being  split  right  through 
from  end  to  end.  It  is  these  rich  fellows  who 
are  making  this  war.  and  keeping  their  precious, 
bodies  out  of  harm's  way.  There's  John  Frank- 
lin went  through  here  the  other  day.  running 
away  from  your  army.  I  could  have  played 
dominoes  on  his  coat-tails.  There's  my  poor 
brother  sick  with  small-pox  at  Macon,  working 
for  eleven  dollars  a  month,  and  hasn't  got  a  cent 
of  the  d — d  stuff  for  a  year.  Xeven  dollars  a 
month  and  clevea  thousand  bullets  a  minute. 
I  don't  believe  in  it,  Sir!'" 

"  As  rumors  of  the  approach  of  the  army 
reached  the  frightened  inhabitants,  frantic  ef-  | 


forts  were  made  to  conceal  not  only  their  valu- 
able personal  effects,  plate,  jewelry,  and  other 
rich  goods,  but  also  articles  of  food,  such  as 
hams,  sugar,  flour,  etc.  A  large  part  of  these 
supplies  were  carried  to  the  neighboring  swamps; 
but  the  favorite  method  of  concealment  was  the 
burial  of  the  treasures  in  the  pathways  and  gar- 
dens adjoining  the  dwelling-houses.  Sometimes, 
also,  the  grave-yards  were  selected  as  the  1  est 
place  of  security  from  the  'Vandal  hands  of  the 
invaders.'  Unfortunately  for  these  people,  the 
negroes  betrayed  them,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  march  the  soldiers  learned  the  secret.  With 
untiring  zeal  the  soldi  rs  hunted  for  concealed 
treasures.  Wherever  the  army  halted,  almost 
every  inch  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dwell- 
ings was  poked  by  ramrods,  pierced  with  sabres, 
or  upturned  with  spades.  The  universal  dig- 
ging was  good  for  the  garden  land,  but  its  re- 
sults were  digressing  to  the  rebel  owners  of  ex- 
humed property,  who  saw  it  rapidly  ami  irre- 
trievably 'confiscated.'  If  they  '  struck  a  vein" 
a  spade  was  instantly  put  in  requisition,  and  the 
coveted  wealth  was  speedily  unearthed.  No- 
thing escaped  the  observation  of  these  sharp- 
witted  soldiers.  A  woman  standing  upon  the 
porch  of  a  house,  apparently  watching  tluir  pro- 
ceedings, instantly  became  an  object  of  sus- 
picion, iiiitl  she  was  watched  until  some  move- 
ment betrayed  ■  place  of  concealment.  The 
fresh  earth  recently  thrown  up,  a  bed  of  (lowers 
just  set  out.  the  slightest  indication  of  a  change 
in  appearance  or  \  ositton,  nil  attracted  the  ga/.e 
of  these  military  agriculturists.  It  was  all  fair 
spoil  of  war,  and  the  search  made  one  of  the  ex- 
citements of  the  inarch." 

In  a  little  more  than  three  weeks  the  army 

had  accomplished  the  three  hundred  miles  from 

Koine,  and  were  dose  upon  Savannah.  It  had 
taken  M-Clellan  as  long  to  traverse  the  thirty 
miles  between  Williamsburg  and  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  without  having  seen  the  face  of  an  cn- 
BXnj.  Fort  M'Alli-tcr,  the  key  to  Savannah, 
was  captured  by  Hazen,  how  gallantly  we  must 
leave  Nichols  to  tell,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
jail  a  month  la<  king  two  days  after  the  Great 

March  began. 

For  a  full  month  after  the  capture  of  Savan- 
nah there  was  no  apparent  movement  of  the 
Union  force.  But  Richmond  was  all  the  while 
in  Sherman's  eye  as  the  real  point  to  which  his 
march  was  to  tend.  To  reach  this  he  must 
traverse  a  part  of  Georgia,  the  whole  of  South 
and  North  Carolina,  and  a  part  of  Virginia. 
On  the  I5th  of  January  the  troops  were  in  mo- 
tion for  the  new  field  of  operations.  The  en- 
terprise looked  hazardous  euough.  "The  march 
through  Georgia,"  said  the  fearful  Unionists  and 
the  confident  Confederates,  "was  safe  enough; 
but  this  is  a  march  into  the  jaws  of  destruction. 
Sherman  is  going  straight  to  Lee,  who  can  throw 
his  columns  right  across  the  track  ;  Hardee  fias 
30,000  men  in  front,  and  the  approaches  to 
Charleston  are  impracticable."  But  the  army 
pressed  on,  straight  northward,  in  separate  col- 
umns as  before — the  Fourteenth  Corps,  under 
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Slocum,  on  the  left ;  the  Seventeenth,  under 
Howard,  on  the  right ;  the  Fifteenth  and  the 
Twentieth  being  in  the  centre,  where  also  was 
Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  ready  to  dash  to  either 
flank.  By  the  30th  Georgia  had  been  left  be- 
hind, and  the  invasion  of  South  Carolina  was 
fairly  begun.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
army  looked  with  special  aversion  upon  this 
State.    Major  Nichols  writes : 

"Houses  are  burning,  and  South  Carolina  has 
commenced  to  pay  an  installment,  long  overdue, 
on  her  debt  to  justice  and  humanity.  With  the 
help  of  God,  we  will  have  principal  and  interest 
before  we  leave  her  borders.  There  is  a  terri- 
ble gladness  in  the  realization  of  so  many  hopes 
and  wishes.  This  cowardly  traitor  State,  secure 
from  harm,  as  she  thought,  in  her  central  posi- 


tion, with  hellish  haste  dragged  her  Southern 
sisters  into  the  caldron  of  secession.  Little  did 
she  dream  that  the  hated  flag  would  again  wave- 
over  her  soil ;  but  this  bright  morning  a  thou- 
sand Union  banners  are  floating  in  the  breeze, 
and  the  ground  trembles  beneath  the  tramp  of 
thousands  of  brave  Northmen,  who  know  their 
mission,  and  will  perform  it  to  the  end." 

And  again,  after  passing  the  low  swampy 
region  : 

"The  land  improves  as  we  advance  into  the 
interior.  The  region  through  which  we  are  now 
traveling  is  rich  in  forage  and  supplies,  and  the 
army  is  once  more  reveling  in  the  luxurious  ex- 
periences of  the  Georgia  campaign — turkeys, 
geese,  ducks,  chickens,  nicely-cured  hams,  po- 
tatoes, honey,  and  abundance  of  other  luxuries.. 
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for  the  soldiers,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  fodder 
ibr  the  animals.  The  soil  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  prolific  in  Barnwell  County,  as  it  has  a 
large  proportion  of  sand,  yet  the  planters,  judg- 
ing from  their  houses  and  the  outbuildings, 
-eem  to  have  been  wealthy.  Nearly  all  these 
places  arc  deserted,  although  here  and  there  we 
find  women  and  children,  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
persuade  they  are  not  at  once  to  be  murdered. 
Wide-spreading  columns  of  smoke  continue  to 
:*ise  wherever  our  army  goes.  Building  material 
is  likely  to  be  in  great  demand  in  this  State  for 
some  time  to  come. 

;'It  is  grievous  to  see  a  beautiful  woman, 
highly  cultured  and  refined,  standing  in  the 
gateway  of  her  dismantled  home,  perhaps  with 
an  infant  in  her  arms,  while  she  calls  upon  some 


pas>inn  ollicers  to  protect  her  home  from  farther 
pillage  ;  for  the  advance-guard,  who  have  just 
been  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  or  some  strag- 
glers, have  entered  and  helped  themselves  to 
what  they  needed  or  desired.  No  violence  is 
done  to  the  inmates,  but  household  furniture  is 
pushed  about  somewhat.  The  men  of  the  house 
have  all  run  away,  as  did  Cain  after  killing  his 
brother.  Perhaps  it  is  the  best  protection  for 
their  property  to  leave  women  at  home,  for  the 
soldiers  always  respect  a  woman,  even  if  they  do 
sometimes  enter  a  house.  These  people  have 
one  cry  in  common,  now  that  they  feel  the  bit- 
terness of  war.  They  pray  God  that  it  may 
cease  upon  any  terms." 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  veteran  soldiers  on  the 
march : 
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"  Our  command  is  in  splendid  health.  March- 
ing and  the  open  air  have  brought  out  all  the  in- 
valids. Day  before  yesterday  we  sent  back  a 
train  with  all  the  wounded,  so  they  will  be  well 
cared  for,  and  will  not  encumber  us  in  our  on- 
ward march.  This  is  more  than  well.  To  be 
effective  for  marching  or  fighting  an  army  must 
be  stripped  of  superfluities  and  encumbrances, 
and  thus  the  old  soldier  reduces  himself  to  a  few 
simple  necessities.  He  travels  light.  You  may 
distinguish  him  from  his  fellows  in  the  column 
by  his  small,  well-packed  knapsack  and  blanket 
tightly  rolled ;  his  well-ovdered  musket  and  ac- 
coutrements ;  his  fine  springy  step,  his  determ- 
ined nonchalance.  This  man  has  learned  the 
best  philosophy  of  soldiering  by  practical  expe- 


rience. This  daily  experience  of  marching, 
scouting,  foraging,  skirmishing,  drilling,  ma- 
noeuvring, and  fighting,  joined  to  other  natural 
qualifications,  makes  the  American  the  best  sol- 
dier in  the  world.  I  affirm  this  with  some 
knowledge,  for  I  have  seen  the  English,  French, 
Austrian,  and  Italian  soldiers.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  an  army  in  the  world,  outside  the  United 
States,  that  could  make  such  a  march  as  we  are 
making  now.  Koad  and  bridge  building,  which 
we  have  learned  to  perfection,  would  stop  them 
the  first  day  out. 

1  'It  is  impossible  to  pass  the  columns  of  the 
army  without  observing  the  excellent  condition  of 
the  animals.  The  abundant  forage  found  upon 
the  plantations,  and  the  short  marches  which 
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we  make,  have  pat  the  horses,  mules,  ami  beef  I  according  to  Major  Nichols,  is  a  raider  on  his 
cattle  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Each  day,  \  own  account — a  man  who  has  left  his  place  in 
as  the  army  moves  forward,  Uurge  additions  are  '  the  ranks,  and  has  set  out  on  a  foraying  expedi- 
made  to  the  droves  of  cattle.  Our  conscription  tion  without  special  orders.  Sometimes  he  is 
is  remorseless.  Every  species  of  four-footed  absent  for  only  a  few  days,  at  other  times  he  dis- 
beast  that  South  Carolina  planters  cherished  appears  for  weeks  together.  An  officer  who  had 
among  their  live-stock  is  swept  in  by  our  flank-  ;  to  pass  from  column  to  column  would  not  unfil- 
ing foragers,  and  the  music  of  the  animal  crea-  quently  light  upon  a  camp  of  Bummers,  bear- 
tion  mingles  with  the  sound  of  the  footfall  of  the  ing  all  the  appearance  of  a  regular  foraging 
army."  party,  and  almost  always  having  proof  of  abund- 

But  all  soldiers  are  not  veterans.  In,  or  j  ant  success.  If  asked  to  what  command  they 
rather  about,  Sherman's  army  were  a  class  of  i  belong,  one  will  reply,  with  an  impudent  laugh, 
men  known  as  "Bummers."  How  the  term  j  "We  don't  answer  for  any  body  in  particular — 
originated  nobody  seems  to  know.  We  hope  'bout  every  corps  in  the  army."  There  is  one 
the  editor  of  the  next  edition  of  the  Slang  Die-  distinguishing  mark  of  a  Bummer:  he  is  never 
tionary  will  investigate  the  matter.    A  Bummer,   on  foot.    Now  and  then  he  is  mounted  on  a 
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splendid  horse,  which  he  has  somehow  "raised;" 
more  frequently  he  bestrides  a  broken-down  nag ; 
oftcner  still  a  mule.  "Sometimes,"  writes 
Nichols,  "we  see  the  'Bummer'  approaching 
the  camp  from  a  piece  of  woods  with  a  wagon 
which  he  has  overloaded  with  good  things.  The 
scene  is  frequently  exhilarating.  The  4  Bum- 
mer,' coming  in  on  horseback,  holding  the  bri- 
dle in  his  teeth,  clasps  under  one  arm  a  basket 
of  fresh  eggs,  and  under  the  other  a  pailful  of 
delicious  honey,  while  a  brace  of  fat  sheep,  hams, 
chickens,  or  geese  lie  across  the  saddle  in  front 
and  rear,  and  the  carcass  of  a  hog,  firmly  tied 
to  the  mule's  tail,  is  dragged  along  the  road. 
The  4  Bummer'  himself  is  probably  clothed  in 
an  irregular  sack-coat  of  linen,  with  a  ridiculous- 
ly unmilitary  hat  perched  on  one  side  of  his 
head,  and,  as  he  approaches,  his  face  beams 
with  smiles  of  recognition,  tempered  by  a  half- 
suppressed  apprehension  lest  his  bounteous  sup- 
plies should  not  be  accepted  as  a  peace-offering 
for  his  delinquencies." 

"Aside  from  the  freedom  from  control  which 
gives  bad  men  opportunities  to  commit  wanton 
deeds  of  violence,  these  wanderers  from  the 
ranks  are  often  of  great  benefit  to  the  army. 
Better  flankers  can  not  be  found.  Spreading 
out  from  the  marching  column,  they  are  the 
first  to  scent  danger,  and  the  last  to  leave  the 
field,  unless  actually  forced  back.  They  under- 
stand the  art  of  squad-fighting  to  perfection. 
Parties  of  them,  without  officers,  will  join  to- 
gether to  resist  an  onset  of  rebel  cavalry,  or  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  enemy,  and  they  are 
almost  always  the  victors  in  a  skirmish." 

A  Bummer,  sharply  reprimanded  by  an  offi- 
cer, made  this  reply :  "  See  hyar,  cap'n  ;  we 
ain't  so  bad  after  all.  We  keep  ahead  of  the 
skirmish  line  allers.  We  let's  'em  know  when 
an  enemy's  a-comin' ;  and  then  we  ain't  allers 
away  from  the  regiment.  We  turns  over  all  we 
don't  want  ourselves,  and  we  can  lick  five  times 
as  many  rebs  as  we  are,  any  day."  The  Bum- 
mers are  the  nearest  modern  representatives  of 
the  motley  crowd  whom  Walter  the  Penniless, 
in  the  first  Crusade,  led  from  Burgundy  through 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  to  the  Holy  Land. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  Columbia,  the  cap- 
ital of  South  Carolina,  was  occupied,  not  with- 
out some  fighting.  Major  Nichols,  under  that 
date  writes  : 

"  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  proud  exultation  that 
I  write  the  date  of  Columbia.  We  have  con- 
quered and  occupy  the  capital  of  the  haughty 
State  that  instigated  and  forced  forward  the 
treason  which  has  brought  on  this  desolating 
war.  The  city  which  was  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  the  Confederacy  if  Lee  and  the  rebel 
hosts  had  been  driven  from  Richmond  is  now 
overrun  by  Northern  soldiers.  The  beautiful 
capitol  building  bears  the  marks  of  Yankee  shot 
and  shell,  and  the  old  flag  which  the  rebels  in- 
sulted at  Sumter  now  floats  freely  in  the  air 
from  the  house-tops  of  the  central  city  of  South 
Carolina.  On  our  march  hither  we  had  the 
choice  of  Augusta  or  Columbia ;  and  while  many 


a  brave  man  turned  his  indignant  eyes  toward 
Sumter  and  the  sea,  yet  our  General  knew  that 
this  Holy  of  Holies  to  the  Southern  mind  was 
of  infinitely  more  importance  than  either  of 
the  other  two  cities,  and  he  feels  certain  that 
Charleston  is  ours  in  any  event.  General  Sher- 
man also  knew  that,  while  he  might  capture 
Augusta,  he  could  not  be  certain  of  reaching  Co- 
lumbia afterward,  while  with  Columbia  gained, 
Augusta  was  almost  as  easily  won  as  in  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign." 

Sherman  and  Howard,  with  their  staffs,  were 
the  first  to  enter  the  city.  On  every  side  were 
evidences  of  disorder.  Bales  of  cotton  were 
scattered  here  and  there ;  furniture  and  mer- 
chandise were  cast  pell-mell  in  every  direction. 
In  the  main  street  Sherman  was  met  by  some 
of  our  prisoners  who  had  escaped  in  the  confu- 
sion, and  had  been  secreted  by  the  negroes.  The 
material  belonging  to  the  Confederate  Treasury 
Department  had  been  brought  here,  as  to  a  place 
of  perfect  security.  Much  of  this  had  been  re- 
moved, but  much  remained  behind.  The  ar- 
senal was  found  stocked  with  arms  and  muni- 
tions, the  work-shops  full  of  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  arms,  the  storehouses  crowded 
with  supplies.  The  capitol  when  finished  would 
have  been  the  finest  public  building  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  ordered  to  be  spared  ;  but 
other  public  buildings  and  property  were  de- 
stroyed. In  the  evening  the  disastrous  confla- 
gration began  which  laid  the  city  in  ruins.  The 
cause  of  this  is  still  enveloped  in  doubt.  Nich- 
ols believes  that  the  main  fire  originated  in 
sparks  flying  from  the  hundreds  of  bales  of  cot- 
ton which  the  Confederates  had  placed  along 
the  streets,  and  fired  when  they  left.  Other 
fires,  he  thinks,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  desire 
for  revenge  from  some  two  hundred  of  our  pris- 
oners who  had  escaped  from  the  cars  as  they 
were  being  conveyed  from  this  city  to  Charlotte, 
who  sought  this  means  of  retaliation  for  their 
sufferings  in  the  miserable  prison -pen  close 
by.  But,  he  adds:  "Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  disaster,  the  direful  result  is 
deprecated  by  General  Sherman  most  emphat- 
ically ;  for  however  heinous  the  crimes  of  this 
people  against  our  common  country,  we  do  not 
war  against  women  and  children  and  helpless 
persons."  In  the  morning  the  fires  were  all 
subdued,  and  the  houseless  people  were  provided 
with  shelter  in  the  residences  deserted  by  their 
former  refugee  owners.  "So  far  as  it  went,  the 
fire  made  clean  work  ;  but  there  were  fewer 
dwelling-houses  destroyed  than  was  at  first  sup- 
posed ;  as  the  devastation  was  confined  chiefly 
to  the  business  parts  of  the  city." 

On  the  21st  the  army  was  again  fairly  on  its 
march  toward  Goldsborough.  Among  the  sig- 
nificant features  of  the  journey  were  the  bands 
of  refugees  seeking  to  make  their  escape  north- 
ward under  protection  of  the  army.  For  a  while 
it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  their  requests 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  transportation.  But 
in  time  many  of  the  wagons  of  the  train  were 
empty ;  vehicles  and  animals  were  captured 
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the  door — then  rose,  and  took  from  a  corner  of 
the  room,  where  it  lay  hidden  behind  one  of  the 
curtains,  a  knapsack  ready  packed  for  traveling. 
As  he  stood  at  the  window  thinking,  with  the 
knapsack  in  his  hand,  a  strangely  old,  care-worn 
look  stole  over  his  face ;  he  seemed  to  lose  the 
last  of  his  youth  in  an  instant. 

What  the  woman's  quicker  insight  had  dis- 
covered days  since,  the  man's  slower  perception 
had  only  realized  in  the  past  night.  The  pang 
that  had  wrung  him  when  he  heard  Allan's 
avowal  had  set  the  truth  self-revealed  before 
Midwinter  for  the  first  time.  He  had  been  con- 
scious of  looking  at  Miss  Gwilt  with  new  eyes 
and  a  new  mind,  on  the  next  occasion  when 
they  met  after  the  memorable  interview  in  Major 
Milroy's  garden  ;  h^  had  been  conscious  of  his 
growing  interest  thenceforth  in  her  society,  and 
his  growing  admiration  of  her  beauty — but  he 
had  never  until  now  known  the  passion  that 
she  had  roused  in  him  for  what  it  really  was. 
Knowing  it  at  last,  feeling  it  consciously  in  full 
possession  of  him,  he  had  the  courage  which  no 
man  with  a  happier  experience  of  life  would 
have  possessed  —  the  courage  to  recall  what 
Allan  had  said  to  him,  and  to  look  resolutely  at 
the  future  through  his  own  grateful  remem- 
brances of  the  past. 

Steadfastly,  through  the  sleepless  hours  of  the 
night,  he  had  contemplated  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self to  the  dearest  interest  of  his  friend,  as  part 
of  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  that  he  owed  to 
Allan.  Steadfastly  he  had  bent  his  mind  to  the 
conviction  that  he  must  conquer  the  passion 
which  had  taken  possession  of  him  for  Allan's 
sake ;  and  that  the  one  way  to  conquer  it  wras — 
to  go.  No  after-doubt  as  to  the  sacrifice  had 
troubled  him  when  morning  came ;  and  no  aft- 
er-doubt troubled  him  now.  The  one  question 
that  kept  him  hesitating  was  the  question  of 
leaving  Thorpe-Ambrose.  Though  Mr.  Brock's 
letter  relieved  him  from  all  necessity  of  keeping 
watch  in  Norfolk  for  a  woman  who  was  known 
to  be  in  Somersetshire ;  though  the  duties  of 
the  steward's  office  were  duties  which  might  be 
safely  left  in  Mr.  Bashwood's  tried  and  trust- 
worthy hands — still,  admitting  these  considera- 
tions, his  mind  was  not  easy  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  Allan  at  a  time  when  a  crisis  was  ap- 
proaching in  Allan's  life. 

He  slung  the  knapsack  loosely  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  put  the  question  to  his  conscience  for 
the  last  time.  "  Can  you  trust  yourself  to  see 
her,  day  by  day,  as  you  must  see  her — can  you 
trust  yourself  to  hear  him  talk  of  her,  hour  by 
hour,  as  you  must  hear  him — if  you  stay  in  this 
house  ?"  Again  the  answer  came,  as  it  had 
come  all  through  the  night.  Again  his  heart 
warned  him,  in  the  very  interests  of  the  friend- 
ship that  he  held  sacred,  to  go  while  the  time 
was  his  own  ;  to  go  before  the  woman  who  had 
possessed  herself  of  his  love  had  possessed  her- 
self of  his  power  of  self-sacrifice  and  his  sense 
of  gratitude  as  well. 

He  looked  round  the  room  mechanically  be- 


fore he  turned  to  leave  it.  Every  remembrance 
of  the  conversation  that  had  just  taken  place 
between  Allan  and  himself  pointed  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  warned  him,  as  his  own  con- 
science had  warned  him,  to  go.  Had  he  hon- 
estly mentioned  any  one  of  the  objections  which 
he  or  any  man  must  have  seen  to  Allan's  attach- 
ment ?  Had  he — as  his  knowledge  of  his  friend's 
facile  character  bound  him  to  do — warned  Allan 
to  distrust  his  own  hasty  impulses,  and  to  test 
himself  by  time  and  absence  before  he  made  sure 
that  the  happiness  of  his  whole  life  was  bound 
up  in  Miss  Gwilt  ?  No.  The  bare  doubt  wheth- 
er, in  speaking  of  these  things,  he  could  feel 
that  he  was  speaking  disinterestedly,  had  closed 
his  lips,  and  would  close  his  lips  for  the  fu- 
ture, till  the  time  for  speaking  had  gone  by. 
Was  the  right  man  to  restrain  Allan  the  man 
who  would  have  given  the  world,  if  he  had  it, 
to  stand  in  Allan's  place  ?  There  was  but  one 
plain  course  of  action  that  an  honest  man  and 
a  grateful  man  could  follow  in  the  position  in 
which  he  stood.  Ear  removed  from»all  chance 
of  seeing  her,  and  from  all  chance  of  hearing  of 
her — alone  with  his  own  faithful  recollection  of 
what  he  owed  to  his  friend — he  might  hope  to 
fight  it  down,  as  he  had  fought  down  the  tears 
in  his  childhood  under  his  gipsy  master's  stick  ; 
as  he  had  fought  down  the  misery  of  his  lonely 
youth-time  in  the  country  bookseller's  shop. 
"I  must  go,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  wearily  from 
the  window,  "before  she  comes  to  the  house 
again.  I  must  go  before  another  hour  is  over 
my  head." 

With  that  resolution  he  left  the  room ;  and, 
in  leaving  it,  took  the  irrevocable  step  from 
Present  to  Future. 

The  rain  was  still  falling.  The  sullen  sky 
all  round  the  horizon  still  lowered,  watery  and 
dark,  when  Midwinter,  equipped  for  traveling, 
appeared  in  Allan's  room. 

"Good  Heavens!"  cried  Allan,  pointing  to 
the  knapsack,  "what  does  that  mean?" 

"Nothing  very  extraordinary,"  said  Midwin- 
ter.   "It  only  means — good-by." 

"Good-by!"  repeated  Allan,  starting  to  his 
feet  in  astonishment. 

Midwinter  put  him  back  gently  into  his  chair, 
and  drew  a  seat  near  to  it  for  himself 

"When  you  noticed  that  I  looked  ill  this 
morning,"  he  said,  "  I  told  you  that  I  had  been 
thinking  of  a  way  to  recover  my  health,  and 
that  I  meant  to  speak  to  you  about  it  later  in 
the  day.  That  later  time  has  come.  I  have 
been  out  of  sorts,  as  the  phrase  is,  for  some  time 
past.  You  have  remarked  it  yourself,  Allan, 
more  than  once ;  and,  with  your  usual  kind- 
ness, you  have  allowed  it  to  excuse  many  things 
in  my  conduct  which  would  have  been  otherwise 
unpardonable,  even  in  your  friendly  eyes." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  interposed  Allan,  "you 
don't  mean  to  say  you  are  going  out  on  a  walk- 
ing tour  in  this  pouring  rain  !" 

"Never  mind  the  rain,"  rejoined  Midwinter. 
"The  rain  and  I  are  old  friends.    You  know 
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something,  Allan,  of  the  life  I  led  before  you 
met  with  me.  From  the  time  when  I  was  a 
child  I  have  been  used  to  hardship  and  expo- 
sure. Night  and  day,  sometimes  for  months  to- 
gether, I  never  had  my  head  under  a  roof.  For 
years  and  years  the  life  of  a  wild  animal — per- 
haps I  ought  to  say,  the  life  of  a  savage — was 
the  life  I  led,  while  you  were  at  home  and  hap- 
py. I  have  the  leaven  of  the  vagabond — the 
vagabond  animal,  or  the  vagabond  man,  I  hard- 
ly know  which — in  me  still.  Does  it  distress 
you  to  hear  me  talk  of  myself  in  this  way  ?  I 
won't  distress  you.  I  will  only  say  that  the 
comfort  and  the  luxury  of  our  life  here  are,  at 
times,  I  think,  a  little  too  much  for  a  man  to 
whom  comforts  and  luxuries  come  as  strange 
things.  I  want  nothing  to  put  me  right  again 
but  more  air  and  exercise ;  fewer  good  break- 
fasts and  dinners,  my  dear  friend,  than  I  get 
here.  Let  me  go  back  to  some  of  the  hardships 
which  this  comfortable  house  is  expressly  made 
to  shut  out.  Let  me  meet  the  wind  and  weath- 
er as  I  used  to  meet  them  when  I  was  a  boy ; 
let  me  feel  weary  again  for  a  little  while,  with- 
out a  carriage  near  to  pick  me  up ;  and  hungry 
when  the  night  falls,  with  miles  of  walking  be- 
tween my  supper  and  me.  Give  me  a  week  or 
two  away,  Allan — up  northward,  on  foot,  to  the 
Yorkshire  moors — and  I  promise  to  return  to 
Thorpe-Ambrose  better  company  for  you  and 
for  your  friends.  I  shall  be  back  before  you 
have  time  to  miss  me.  Mr.  Bashwood  will  take 
care  of  the  business  in  the  office.  It  is  only  for 
a  fortnight,  and  it  is  for  my  own  good :  let  me 
go!" 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  said  Allan.  "I  don't  like 
your  leaving  me  in  this  sudden  manner.  There's 
something  so  strange  and  dreary  about  it.  Why 
not  try  riding,  if  you  want  more  exercise ;  all 
the  horses  in  the  stables  are  at  your  disposal. 
At  all  events,  you  can't  possibly  go  to-day. 
Look  at  the  rain  ?" 

Midwinter  looked  toward  the  window,  and 
gently  shook  his  head. 

"I  thought  nothing  of  the  rain,"  he  said, 
"when  I  was  a  mere  child,  getting  my  living 
with  the  dancing  dogs — why  should  I  think  any 
thing  of  it  now  ?  My  getting  wet,  and  your  get- 
ting wet,  Allan,  are  two  very  different  things. 
When  I  was  a  fisherman's  boy  in  the  Hebrides 
I  hadn't  a  dry  thread  on  me  for  weeks  together." 

•  "But  you're  not  in  the  Hebrides  now,"  per- 
sisted Allan;  "and  I  expect  our  friends  from 
the  cottage  to-morrow  evening.  You  can't  start 
till  after  to-morrow.  Miss  Gwilt  is  going  to 
give  us  some  more  music,  and  you  know  you 
like  Miss  Gvvilt's  playing." 

Midwinter  turned  aside  to  buckle  the  straps 
of  his  knapsack.  "  Give  me  another  chance  of 
hearing  Miss  Gwilt  when  I  come  back,"  he  said, 
with  his  head  down  and  his  fingers  busy  at  the 
straps. 

"  You  have  one  fault,  my  dear  fellow,  and  it 
grows  on  you,"  remonstrated  Allan  :  £t  when  you 
have  once  taken  a  thing  into  your  head  you're 
the  most  obstinate  man  alive.    There's  no  per- 
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suading  you  to  listen  to  reason.  If  you  icill  go," 
added  Allan,  suddenly  rising  as  Midwinter  took 
up  his  hat  and  stick  in  silence,  "  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  go  with  you,  and  try  a  little  roughing 
it  too!" 

"Go  with  me!"  repeated  Midwinter,  with  a 
momentary  bitterness  in  his  tone,  "and  leave 
Miss  Gwilt!" 

Allan  sat  down  again,  and  admitted  the  force 
of  the  objection  in.  significant  silence.  Without 
a  word  more  on  his  side,  Midwinter  held  out 
his  hand  to  take  leave.  They  were  both  deeply 
moved,  and  each  was  anxious  to  hide  his  agita- 
tion from  the  other.  Allan  took  the  last  refuge 
which  his  friend's  firmness  left  to  him  .*  he  tried 
to  lighten  the  farewell  moment  by  a  joke. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  he  said,  "I  begin  to 
doubt  if  you're  quite  cured  yet  of  your  belief 
in  the  Dream.  I  suspect  you're  running  away 
from  me,  after  all !" 

Midwinter  looked  at  him,  uncertain  whether 
he  was  in  jest  or  earnest.  "What  do  you 
mean  ?"  he  asked. 

"What  did  you  tell  me,"  retorted  Allan, 
"  when  you  took  me  in  here  the  other  day  and 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it  ?  What  did  you  say 
about  this  room  and  the  second  vision  of  the 
dream?  By  Jupiter!"  he  exclaimed,  starting 
to  his  feet  once  more,  "  now  I  look  again,  here 
is  the  Second  Vision !  There's  the  rain  patter- 
ing against  the  window ;  there's  the  lawn  and 
the  garden  outside ;  here  am  I  where  I  stood  in 
the  Dream ;  and  there  are  you  where  the  Shad- 
ow stood.  The  whole  scene  complete,  out  of 
doors  and  in ;  and  Pre  discovered  it  this  time!" 

A  moment's  life  stirred  again  in  the  dead  re- 
mains of  Midwinter's  superstition.  His  color 
changed ;  and  he  eagerly,  almost  fiercely,  dis- 
puted Allan's  conclusion. 

"No!"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  little  marble 
figure  on  the  bracket,  "the  scene  is  not  com- 
plete ;  you  have  forgotten  something  as  usual. 
The  Dream  is  wrong  this  time,  thank  God!  — 
utterly  wrong  !  In  the  vision  you  saw,  the  stat- 
ue was  lying  in  fragments  on  the  floor ;  and  you 
were  stooping  over  them  with  a  troubled  and  an 
angry  mind.  There  stands  the  statue  safe  and 
sound !  and  you  haven't  the  vestige  of  an  angry 
feeling  in  your  mind,  have  you?"  He  seized 
Allan  impulsively  by  the  hand.  At  the  same 
moment  the  consciousness  came  to  him  that  he 
was  speaking  and  acting  as  earnestly  as  if  he 
still  believed  in  the  Dream.  The  color  rushed 
back  over  his  face",  and  he  turned  away  in  con- 
fused silence. 

"What  did  I  tell  you  ?"  said  Allan,  laughing 
a  little  uneasily.  "That  night  on  the  Wreck 
is  hanging  on  your  mind  as  heavily  as  ever." 

"Nothing  hangs  heavy  on  me," retorted  Mid- 
winter, with  a  sudden  outburst  of  impatience, 
"but  the  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  the  time 
I'm  wasting  here.  I'll  go  out  and  see  if  it's 
likely  to  clear  up." 

"You'll  come  back  ?"  interposed  Allan. 
Midwinter  opened  the  French  window,  and 
stepped  out  into  the  garden. 
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if  dependence  can  he  placed  in  tin-  Mate  maps,  that  the  general  «]  i  r<  <-i  i«  >n  was  correct;  yet  we 

existed  several  years  ago.     The  rain  h  ll  in  tor-  hesitated  to  push  blindly  through  an  enemy's 

rents.  Minding  riders  and  h(»rses,  and  drenching  country  so  far  in  advance  of  the  army,  and  with 

every  one  to  the  >kin.     Waterproofs  wi  re  not  so  wide  a  space  l»etwcen  the  columns,  hut  the 

proof  against  this  flood-water,  which  seemed  to  darkening  sky  and  sullen  thunder  warned  us  to 

have  a  power  and  penetration  peculiarly  its  own.  I  push  on  in  some  direction.    If  there  had  beta 

The  road  soon  hecame  less  marked  :  a  mile  far-  a  plantation  near,  or  any  indication  of  human 

ther  it  degenerated  into  a  single  path ;  and.  final-  existence,  we  could  speedily  have  settled  the 

ly,  it  disappeared  from  sight  altogether     Inves-  difficulty;  but  for  miles  around  nothing  was 

tigations  to  the  right  and  left  and  hefore  us  gave  visihle  hut  the  solemn  woods  and  sandy  plains, 

no  clew  to  the  lost  track.     Halting  under  the  So  again  we  applied  the  spur,  and  splashed 

tall  pines  we  held  a  council  of  war     It  was  but  through  the  wet  grass,  keeping  to  the  south  as 

an  hour  before  nightfall,  and,  supposing  we  had  before." 
come  thus  far  in  the  right  direction,  there  were      Again  : 

yet  ten  miles  between  us  and  our  destination.       "March  11. — The  sun  shone  out  again  this 

Consulting  my  pocket-compass  we  ascertained  morning  bright  and  cheerful,  making  glad  the 
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hearts  of  all  of  us,  and  of  none  more  than  the 
soldiers  and  teamsters  who  have  been  laboring 
night  and  day  through  these  wretched  swamps. 
What  a  noble  army  we  have  here!  Every  day 
produces  fresh  and  striking  illustrations  of  the 
men's  cheerful  acceptance  of  all  the  discour- 
aging circumstances  of  the  situation.  For  in- 
stance :  a  wagon,  painfully  toiling  along  the- 
road,  suddenly  careens ;  the  wheels  are  sub- 
merged in  a  quicksand  ;  every  effort  of  the 
mules  or  horses  to  'pull  out'  only  buries  the 
unfortunate  vehicle  deeper  in  the  mire,  and 
very  soon  the  animals  have  dug  for  themselves 
a  pit,  out  of  which  many  are  never  extricated 
alive.  The  driver  sees  at  once  that  it  is  useless 
to  whip  and  swear ;  so  he  dismounts.  Then 
the  train  guard,  who  have  been  resting  upon 
their  muskets  watching  the  proceedings,  quiet- 
ly stack  their  weapons  and  at  once  plunge  into 
the  mud.  A  dozen  of  them  are  at  work  with 
shoulders  at  the  wheels  and  body  of  the  wagon, 
and  finally  they  lift  it  out  of  the  hole  upon 
firmer  ground.  One  or  two  wagons  'stuck'  in 
this  way  show  at  once  that  the  road  must  be 
corduroyed.  Then,  with  many  a  jest  and  an 
untiring  flow  of  good-humor,  the  men  wade 
into  the  neighboring  swamp,  cut  down  and  split 
the  trees,  and  soon  bridge  over  these  impassa- 
ble places.  A  few  rods  farther  on  the  head  of 
column  arrives  at  a  creek,  which  in  ordinary 
seasons  is  ten  feet  wide,  and  has  a  few  inches 
of  water  running  over  a  hard  sandy  bottom. 
Now  the  water  is  four  or  six  feet  in  depth,  and 
spreads  out  to  a  width  of  sixty  feet,  encroach- 
ing upon  the  softer  earth.  A  bridge  must  be 
built.  Into  the  water  dash  our  men  without 
hesitation,  for  they  know  the  work  must  be  done 
at  once.  Waist-deep,  throat-deep,  not  a  dry 
spot  about  them.  'No  matter  for  that,'  they 
say  ;  '  we  shall  be  in  camp  by-and-by,  and  then, 
before  our  roaring  tires,  we  will  rehearse  the  in- 
cidents of  the  day.'  Thus  these  good,  brave 
soldiers  endure  every  hardship,  shrink  at  no  ex- 
posure of  life  or  limb  ;  not  only  without  grum- 
bling, but  with  a  good-humor  and  merriment 
which  no  hardship  dampens  and  no  risk  dis- 
courages. Old  officers  of  the  army,  who  have 
served  in  Florida  and  Mexico,  continually  re- 
mark this  peculiar  feature  of  Sherman's  army. 
It  does  not  belong  to  any  particular  corps  or 
regiment,  but  all  the  soldiers  share  it  alike,  and 
at  all  times." 

On  the  13th  Sherman  was  near  Fayetteville, 
seventv-five  miles  north  of  Wilmington,  and  in 
full  communication  with  Terry  and  Schofield. 
Rumors  were  flying  thick  and  fast.  One  report 
said  that  Johnston,  whom  Davis  had  reluctant- 
ly placed  in  command,  would  certainly  make  a 
stand  at  Goldsborough,  fifty  miles  away ;  an- 
other said  that  Lee  was  evacuating  Richmond 
in  order  to  throw  his  forces  into  North  Caro- 
lina ;  another  told  that  a  large  Confederate  force 
— whence  gathered  was  not  stated — was  closing 
in  upon  Sherman's  rear.  "These  stories,"  says 
Nichols,  "which  float  about  among  the  citizens, 
give  the  army  subjects  for  jest ;  the  fact  being 
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that  we  know  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know  of  the  rebel  movements.  Beyond  that  we 
bother  ourselves  but  little."  However,  John- 
ston was  not  an  enemy  to  be  despised.  If  a 
fair  chance  had  been  given  him  we  imagine 
that  his  name,  instead  of  that  of  Lee,  would 
have  stood  foremost  on  the  list  of  Confederate 
commanders.  But  Davis  had  an  old  grudge 
against  him,  dating  as  far  back  as  Bull  Run. 
lie  set  him  to  work  only  when  somebody  else's 
mistakes  were  to  be  remedied,  and  always  got 
rid  of  him  as  soon  as  he  could.  The  action  at 
Averysboro,  fought  March  10,  shows  that  it  was 
well  to  be  ready  for  Johnston.  Subsequent 
skirmishes  and  the  battle  at  Bentonville,  won 
by  Slocum  on  the  21st,  confirmed  this.  This 
was  really  the  only  battle  fought  during  the 
Great  March. 

On  the  22d  the  army  entered  Goldsborough. 
There  it  rested  for  three  weeks.  In  the  interim 
Sherman  made  a  flying  visit  to  Grant  at  City 
Point,  where  the  plan  for  future  operations  was 
decided  upon.  Then  followed,  in  the  early  days 
of  April,  Grant's  great  blows  at  Lee.  April 
1 3th — Sherman  having  again  taken  up  his  march 
three  days  before — came  tidings  of  the  surren- 
der of  Lee.  Next  day  Raleigh,  the  capital  of 
North  Carolina,  was  occupied.  Then,  on  the  15th, 
came  a  letter  from  Johnston,  asking  whether 
there  were  not  means  for  preventing  further 
shedding  of  blood.  On  the  16th  an  interview 
between  the  two  Generals  was  arranged  to  take 
place  on  the  following  day.  Of  this  Major 
Nichols  writes : 

"  The  day  of  this  conference — Monday,  April 
1  7 — will  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  war. 
The  fratricidal  struggle  of  four  long  and  wean- 
years  virtually  ended  on  the  day  when  two  great 
men  came  together  in  the  heart  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  intent,  with  true  nobility  of 
soul  and  in  the  highest  interests  of  humanity, 
upon  putting  a  stop  to  the  needless  sacrifice  of 
life.  This  conference  was  not  held  after  days 
of  bloody  battle,  when  the  heavens  had  been 
rent  with  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  scream  of 
shell,  and  the  rattle  and  crash  of  musketry,  but 
under  better  auspices  than  these.  As  General 
Sherman  rode  past  his  picket  line  upon  that 
sunny  spring  morning  the  ear  was  not  pained 
by  the  moans  and  cries  of  mangled  men,  but 
the  fresh  breeze  came  laden  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  pines,  of  apple  blossoms,  of  lilacs,  roses, 
and  violets.  The  eye  rested  upon  a  thousand 
forms  of  beauty  ;  for  the  rains  and  warm  sun 
had  quickened  into  life  countless  buds  and  flow- 
ering plants,  until  the  ljill-sides,  and  glens  and 
bushes  were  brilliant  in  their  robes  of  delicate 
green.  Here  and  there  in  the  forest,  the  deep- 
toned  evergreen  of  some  sturdy  old  pine  or  ce- 
dar was  displayed  in  dark  relief  against  the 
fresher  verdure ;  but  the  prevailing  tone  of  earth 
and  sky  was  pregnant  with  the  loving  promise 
of  spring.  The  scene  was  symbolic  of  the  new 
era  of  peace  then  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
the  nation.  The  two  Generals  met  upon  the 
road,  warmly  greeting  each  other  with  extend- 
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ed  ham  Is.  <  >n  the  brow  of  a  hill  n  few  yards  full  ami  prominent.  The  general  cast  of  tlief-;it- 
farther  on  there  was  a  small  farm-house,  to  urcs  gave  an  expression  of  goodness  and  nwmli- 
which  they  repaired  for  consultation,  while  the  nets,  mingling  a  line  nature  with  the  decision 
general  officers  and  starts  who  accompanied  and  energy  of  the  capable  soldier."  A  person - 
their  respective  chiefs  fell,  after  a  few  moments,  able,  attractive  man,  and  one  whom  —  if  we 
into  amicable  conversation."  could  t'>rj-  t  the-  ranv  for  which  he  fought,  and 

Johnston  is  vastly  changed  from  the  pleasant-  the  obligations  which  he  violated  In  espousing 
looking  man  with  thin  dark  hair,  side  whisk-  ]  that  cause — we  must  respect  and  honor.  "  As 
ers,  mustache,  and  goatee,  shown  in  the  pie-  a  soldi'  r."  writes  Major  NidioN.  In-  Im,  been 
tin  is  taken  four  vc.ir-  a_  .  11  i.  \  v..  r~  "a  I  oj>cn  and  manly  ;  and  now  at  this  crisis  in  the 
full  beard  and  mustache  of  silvery  whiteness,  fate  of  the  cause  he  espoused,  while  his  own 
partly  concealing  a  genial  and  generous  mouth,  army  may  not  be  said  to  be  in  extremis,  he  cour- 
tbat  must  have  become  habituated  to  a  kindby  ageously  steps  forward,  and  proposes  to  end  the 
liiuile.  His  eyes,  dark-brown  in  color,  varied  in  ,  unnatural  struggle  by  honorable  capitulation  of 
expression  —  now  intense  and  sparkling,  and  all  forces  in  arms  against  the  United  States 
then  soft  with  tenderness  or  twinkling  with  hu-  '  Government." 

mor.    The  nose  was  Roman,  and  the  forehead  I     This  meeting  was  informal,  but  preliminaries 
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were  agreed  upon.  A  formal  meeting  was  agreed 
upon  for  next  day.  Major  Nichols  thus  de- 
BCribei  this  interview: 

"On  the  18th,  with  a  proper  degree  of  cere- 
mony, the  two  Generals  again  met.  Precisely 
at  the  hour  of  noon,  Sherman  and  Johnston, 
with  th;  ir  staffs,  rode  to  the  top  of  the  eminence 
opposite;  to  the  little  farm-house  already  referred 
to,  and  the  brilliantly-costumed  crowd  of  staff* 
officers,  in  full  uniform,  paused  for  a  moment,  ' 
as  their  chiefs  rode  forward  into  the  open  space, 
lifting  their  hats  courteously,  and  then,  grasp- 
ing each  other  by  the  hand,  Sherman  and  John- 
ston dismounted  and  passed  into  the  house.  In 
a  few  moments  one  of  the  rebel  officers  dashed  1 
off  down  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  escort 
which  had  accompanied  General  Johnston,  and 
in  a  short  time  a  tall  gentleman  rode  up,  and, 
hurrying  through  the  crowd  of  officers,  (prickly 
entered  the  house  where  the  two  Generals  were 
in  conference.  Almost  every  person  present  ' 
recognized  in  the  new-comer  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War." 

At  this  meeting  the  terms  of  the  capitulation 
were  arranged  which  virtually  brought  the  Great 
March  to  an  end.  It  had  accomplished  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  had  been  proposed  by  Sher- 
man. We  do  not  here  propose  to  touch  upon 
the  difficulties  which  grew  out  of  the  terms  there 
agreed  upon.  The  country  has  now  fairly  made 
up  its  mind  upon  that  matter,  and  the  decision 
which  has  been  reached  will  not  be  reversed. 

We  have  attempted  in  this  paper  only  to  re-  | 
produce  some  of  the  prominent  characteristics  1 
of  the  Great  March.  To  have  even  attempted 
to  present  its  military  character,  or  to  speak  fit- 
tingly  of  the  officers  and  men  who  made  up  the 
army  which  accomplished  it  would  have  com- 
polled  us  to  have  quoted  half  of  the  volume  in 
which  Major  Nichols  has  told  "The  Story  of 
the  Great  March."  It  was  our  purpose  to  have 
introduced  a  few  of  the  many  sketches  which 
the  writer  has  given  of  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  those  —  once  slaves,  now  freedmen — 
whose  destiny  and  that  of  the  "  poor  whites"  of 
the  South  is  likely  to  be  the  great  social  prob- 
lem of  the  present  and  next  generation.  But 
we  have  overpassed  the  space  allotted  to  us, 
and  can  only  recommend  the  complete  "  Story 
of  the  Great  March"  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  those  with  whom  our  opinion  may 
have  weight. 
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[AM  the  old  schoolmaster  that  has  taught  the 
district -school  in  the  little  stone  school- 
house  under  the  elms  in  Gray  Street,  in  our 
village,  for  now  twenty  years.  I  am  sitting  in 
the  school-room,  at  my  table,  engaged  upon  this 
production  of  the  pen.  The  village  has  grown 
a  little,  but  not  much,  in  these  twenty  years. 
There  have  been  some  great  changes  during  this 
rime  even  with  us.  The  railroad  has  come,  and 
the  telegraph  has  been  put  up,  and  we  are  near- 
er to  the  city  by  a  whole  day  than  we  were  be- 


fore these  improvements  were  made.  My  h 
school-room,  however,  is  almost  unaltered,  x 
suppose  school-houses  such  as  mine  are  quite  an 
uncommon  thing  to  see  in  villages  nowadays — 
even  villages  so  small  as  Dale  Manor  is — but  1 
think  I  should  not  like  to  have  it  improved. 
We  have  done  very  well  here  for  these  twenty 
years,  and  I  hope  the  old  schoolmaster  will  not 
he  disturbed  nor  his  nest  broken  for  a  little  lon- 
ger. I  am  nigh  seventy  now,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  I  shall  occupy  the  space  within 
these  four  walls  much  longer.  After  I  am  laid 
in  my  quiet  grave  it  will  be  time  enough  for  the 
trustees  to  tear  the  old  stone-house  down,  and 
erect  a  brick  one  with  green  blinds  and  a  patent 
iron  chimney.  But  now  all  is  as  of  yore,  and  I 
love  every  crack  in  the  worn  floor  and  every 
knot-hole  in  the  old  wooden  shutters ;  so  that  I 
am  afraid  it  would  break  ray  heart  if  ray  school- 
house  were  to  be  destroyed.  Plato  loved  not 
his  olive  groves  so  well  as  I  love  the  old  school- 
house  under  the  elms. 

There  stands  the  old  black-board  on  its  two 
sturdy  legs,  just  as  it  has  always  stood.  How 
many  successive  growths  of  urchins  have  scratch- 
ed their  unhappy  heads  before  that  old  black- 
board !  It  has  groaned  with  many  a  tedious 
sum  in  rule  of  three,  and  it  has  laughed  with 
many  a  grotesque  image  done  by  some  incipient 
Rembrandt  at  recess.  There  was  George  Tren- 
holm  ;  I  always  shall  remember  how  he  used  to 
make  my  sides  ache  with  suppressed  laughter 
over  his  caricatures.  George  is  now  a  great 
artist,  and  makes  pictures  for  Harper's  Weekly, 
for  which  he  receives  substantial  remuneration, 
I  am  informed.  There,  too,  are  the  same  old 
brown  wooden  benches,  and  they  bear  testimony 
enough  to  the  bent  for  sculpture  possessed  by  a 
great  number  of  my  youthful  geniuses,  from 
whom  no  Praxiteles  or  Phidias  has  yet  appear- 
ed, to  my  knowledge ;  though  Silas  Fosdick — 
who,  as  you  know,  invented  a  reaping-machine 
— used  to  be  one  of  the  worst  whittlers  in  school. 
I  glance  out  the  window,  and  behold  the  plain 
board  fence  against  whose  smooth-rubbed  sides 
many  a  well-aimed  marble  has  been  jerked  by 
young  fingers.  And  the  yard  with  its  fringe  of 
scant  grass  against  the  fence,  and  the  rest  of  its 
space  worn  smooth  as  a  ball-room  floor  by  the 
tread  of  little  bare  feet.  Here  and  there  you 
can  see  a  well-rounded  hole,  done  on  a  wet  day 
by  some  barefoot  urchin's  heel,  moulding  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  marble  in  knuckle-down.  Be- 
hind the  door,  in  the  entry,  on  a  stool  not  too 
high  for  the  little  boys  nor  too  low  for  the  big 
ones,  you  may  see  the  veteran  water-pail,  with 
its  rusty  tin  dish,  into  which  many  a  thirsty 
youngster  has  thrust  his  warm,  red  face,  drink- 
ing slowly  and  breathing  audibly  in  the  cup,  and 
rolling  his  eyes  around  on  the  impatient  waiters 
for  their  turn.  In  the  entry,  too,  is  the  row  of 
nails  where  the  boys  and  girls  hang  their  head- 
gear, and  the  row  of  shelves  where  they  keep 
their  dinner-baskets.  And  here,  in  the  middle 
of  the  school-room,  is  the  rusty  old  stove,  around 
which  the  red-fingered  children  cluster  in  win- 
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ter,  and  which  always  stands  undisturbed  all 
summer  long,  for  the  boys  to  sharpen  their  slate- 
pencils  on,  and  fur  me  to  empty  the  dust-pan 
into  when  I  sweep  out  in  the  morning.  And 
here  am  I,  the  master,  as  unchanged  as  all  the 
rest — with  my  careful,  old-fashioned  ways,  my 
well-kept  slippers,  and  my  smooth  ruler;  which 
latter  instrument  is,  in  my  hands,  merely  the 
emblem  of  authority — the  sceptre,  so  to  speak — 
and  not  the  instrument  of  torture  which,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  some  school- 
masters. Twenty  years  have  I  taught  school 
iu  this  house,  and  during  that  long  period  I 
have  never  lifted  my  hand  to  inflict  a  blow  upon 
a  child  that  God  made  ;  no,  never  once.  I 
can  punish  the  worst -dispositioncd  child  that 
breathes,  and  never  once  stoop  to  adopt  the 
modes  of  torture  that  brutalize,  lower  self-re- 
spect, and  injure  more  than  they  inij  row. 
Schoolmaster  Baldwin  never  struck  a  child,  and 
you  can  not  j»crhaps  conceive  what  pleasure 
there  is  in  the  remembrance,  as  I  look  about 
here  on  the  well-thumbed  books,  ami  broken 
slates,  and  bits  of  muggy  sponge — all  eloque  nt 
as  trivial  things  are — till  my  old  eves  grow  dim 
with  memories  of  the  boys  that  ha\c  I  e  cu  to 
school  to  me. 

B  rt,  Cuitis's  1  y,  when  he  was  one  of  my 
scholars,  had  that  scat  in  the  corner  where  the 
girls'  row  meets  the  boys'  row.  Johnny  had 
that  place  for  the  whole  six  years  that  he  went 
to  school  to  me.  He  was  a  right  down  good 
boy.  Yes,  he  was  a  thoroughly  good  boy;  and 
as  I  muse  upon  his  sad  fate  I  do  not  wonder  at 
the  reverence  and  love  in  which  all  Dab  Manor 
low  bobN  his  memory.  It  is  his  story  which  1 
am  now  about  to  relate. 

Johnny  Cortil  lived  with  his  mother  in  dray 
Street,  near  the  old  Beech  Woods,  which  shad- 
owed the  southern  edge  of  the  town.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  drunkard.  He  spent  all  his  lib-  in 
hanging  about  grog-shops,  where  he  earned,  or 
was  treated  to,  enough  whisky  t«»  keep  him  al- 
ways ju-t  so  boozy— sleepy  enough  to  enjoy  his 
pig-lite  behind  the  stove,  and  wakeful  enough 
to  saw  a  bit  of  wood,  or  bring  a  pail  of  water, 
or  "come  up  and  drink."  He  seldom  came 
honu?,  even  to  his  meals,  and  when  he  did  he 
would  slink  into  a  corner  and  say  nothing.  Hi 
never  brought  a  cent  of  money  into  the  hou-e. 
Johnny  was  more  of  a  man  by  far  than  he  was 
— more  <fa  father  to  Bessie  and  Ellen,  the  two 
little  girls  his  sisters.  It  is  I  natural  thought 
enough  that  such  a  father  was  not  likely  to  make 
a  very  good  son  out  of  Johnny;  but  I  have  oft- 
en observed  that  drunkards  w  ho  are  utterly  shift- 
less seldom  have  drunken  sons  j  the  good  mo- 
ther counteracts  all  the  evil  example  of  the  fa- 
ther. And  when  a  drunkard's  son  does  follow- 
in  his  father's  tracks,  there  you  may  generally 
see  proved  the  mother's  woeful  lack.  Mrs.  Cur- 
tis was  a  God-loving  woman — iudustrious,  mod- 
est, low-voiced,  smooth-tempered.  She  support- 
ed her  little  ones  by  her  needle.  But  after  he 
was  ten  Johnny  never  was  an  ex]>ense  to  his 
mother.    He  earned  a  good  deal  of  money  in 


various  ways.  He  had  a  habit  of  gathering  to- 
gether bits  of  old  iron,  copper,  and  brass  which 
other  people  threw  away,  or  gave  him,  or  sold 
him  for  a  trifle;  and  every  few  months  he  would 
gather  his  hoard  together  and  drag  it  to  the 
store  in  his  go-cart  for  a  grand  clearing-out  sale. 
The  money  went  right  into  mother's  pocket  al- 
ways. In  the  winter  he  would  smoke  the  neigh- 
bors' pork-hams  in  a  little  smoke-house  that  he 
built  himself.  This  brought  in  many  a  dean 
sixpence.  Then,  in  the  summer-time,  he  used 
to  drive  up  cow  s  for  different  families  in  the  vil- 
lage, from  the  Beech  Woods  pasture.  He  had 
as  many  as  ten  under  his  care  sometimes,  and 
he  got  sixpence  a  week  from  each  person  whose 
cow  he  drove,  and  a  shilling  from  Dr.  Bell,  who 
lives  over  the  river.  A>  early  as  four  O'clock  of 
a  June  morning,  when  I  have  been  taking  un- 
customary walk,  I  have  seen  .Johnny  Curtis  let 
ting  down  the  bars  of  the  Beech  Woods  pasture, 
to  let  his  cows  out,  to  be  driven  up  to  milk  at 
their  different  owners'  houses,  and  back  again 
to  pasture  before  Johnny  got  his  breakfast. 
How  the  little  fellow  managed  to  get  the  cows 
together  from  all  parts  of  that  great  pasture,  a 
portion  of  w  hi<  h  w  as  covered  w  ith  a  deep  wood, 
might  have  been  a  mystery  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated. But  the  cows  were  always  either  at  the 
bars  or  within  hail.  The  ground  under  that 
solitary  old  acorn-tree  near  the  bars  was  as  bare 
a8  my  school-}  aid,  where  the  cows  had  lain, 
(hewing  their  cuds  and  waiting  for  Johnny; 
and  when  they  were  not  there  la-  would  mount 
into  the  tree  and  cry,  "  Bos  J  ( Nunc,  bos !  ( 'on if, 
Im.s!"  and  the  cows  would  trot  up  to  him  with 
full  udders  sw  inging. 

St>  Johnny  w  as  a  great  help  to  his  poor,  worse 
than  widowed  mother.  At  the  same  time  his 
school  was  not  neglected.  He  was  as  regular 
in  attendance  as  the  master  himself.  Johnny 
was  not  a  boy  to  shine  much,  and  in  composition 
and  declamation  he  w.;s  wry  backward.  He 
was  best  at  mathematics.  He  was  smaller  even 
than  his  age  would  warrant,  and  generally  wore 
a  quiet,  half-dreamy  air  that  did  not  promise 
very  great  things  for  his  future.  One  would 
have  thought,  who  did  not  know  Johnny,  that 
he  had  no  energy  at  all  j  but  his  deeds  told 
another  story.  His  mother  knew  better,  I  can 
asMirc  you. 

I  was  sorry,  in  view  of  all  Johnny's  good 
qualities,  that  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
coward  among  his  fellows.  He  was  so  meek 
that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  put  an 
affront  upon  him.  To  tell  the  truth,  however, 
he  was  too  well  liked  by  his  comrades  to  be  put 
to  that  test  often.  I  do  not  remember  having 
known  of  but  one  instance  of  the  sort.  There 
was  a  black-eyed,  long-haired,  foreign  boy  who 
came  to  Dale  Manor  to  live  one  summer  w  hen 
Johnny  was  about  twelve  years  old.  I  don't 
know  really  of  what  country  he  was;  his  name 
was  Mark  Lowenstein — a  German  name,  but  I 
think  he  had  more  Italian  than  German  blood 
in  him.  His  father  kept  a  livery  stable  at  the 
hotel,  and  sent  his  boy  to  my  school.     lie  af- 
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fronted  Johnny  very  saucily  one  day — called  him 
a  vile  name,  and  dared  him  to  fight.  Johnny 
just  turned  his  hack  and  walked  away,  and 
Mark  Lowenstein  followed  him  and  struck  him 
an  ugly  blow  in  the  face  with  the  back  of  his 
hard  hand.  I  had  seen  the  whole  transaction, 
and  I  took  Mark  into  custody.  I  do  believe 
Johnny  felt  worse  about  that  than  he  did  at  be- 
ing struck.  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  pre- 
sented by  those  two  boys  as  they  stood  before 
me  then  ;  for,  later  events  in  which  they  have 
been  actors  have  made  them  more  than  heroes 
of  romance.  Johnny,  with  his  soft  blue  eyes 
and  sturdy  little  figure,  wiping  the  blood  from 
his  face  with  his  red  silk  handkerchief ;  Mark 
with  his  sullen  black  eye,  and  tall,  lithe  form, 
waiting  his  sentence. 

"I  am  as  much  to  blame  as  he  is,  Mr.  Bald- 
win," said  Johnny.  You  should  have  seen  the 
astonished  gaze  young  Lowenstein  shot  from 
his  black  eyes  at  this ! 

"You  to  blame!"  said  I  ;  "What  did  you  do, 
John?" 

k'I  turned  my  back  on  him,  Sir.  He  had  a 
good  right  not  to  like  it." 

Mark  Lowenstein  put  his  fists  into  his  eyes 
and  began  to  cry  at  that.  I  understood  his 
feelings.  I  never  chill  repentance  in  a  boy 
with  icy  justice  ;  I  put  Mark's  hand  in  Johnny's 
and  sent  them  off  together.  A  minute  after  I 
looked  out  a  window  and  saw  Mark  in  a  corner 
of  the  fence  emptying  his  pockets  of  their  total 
contents  into  Johnny's.  Johnny  blushed  and 
said.  "I  don't  want  'em,  Mark;"  but  Mark  in- 
sisted doggedly,  and  so  knife,  marbles,  peg-top, 
whistle,  and  potato  pop-gun  all  went  into  John- 
ny Curtis's  possession.  After  that  such  fast 
friends  as  those  boys  were  !  And  1  never  had 
a  better-behaved  boy  in  my  school  than  Mark 
Lowenstein  became. 

Mary  Ostrander  occupied  that  seat  next  to 
Johnny's,  where  the  girls'  row  and  the  boys' 
row  meet.  She  was  a  laughing  little  brown- 
eyed  beauty,  as  full  of  fun  as  an  elf  out  of 
school,  but  in  school  Johnny's  perfect  match  in 
good  behavior.  The  worst  thing  I  ever  knew 
Mary  to  do  was  to  give  Johnny  Curtis  a  hand- 
ful of  beech-nuts  one  day  in  school-hours,  which 
Johnny  receiving  tremblingly — for  he  knew  he 
ought  not  to  do  so,  but  how  could  he  refuse  her  ? 
— spilled  partly  on  the  floor.  It  was  inevitable, 
for  the  sake  of  discipline,  that  the  offense  should 
be  punished.  Mary  was  the  tempter,  and  on 
her  should  have  fallen  the  punishment,  but  I 
saw  in  that  boy's  eyes  that  I  should  break  his 
heart  if  I  touched  Mary.  Hence,  Johnny  stood 
for  half  an  hour  perched  on  my  chair  with  a 
handful  of  beech-nuts  in  each  outstretched  palm. 
He  was  only  ten  years  old  then.  That  was 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  before  Mark  Lowen- 
stein's  coming. 

This  is  enough  of  that  period.  You  are  some- 
what acquainted  with  my  hero  by  this  time.  (I 
don't  use  the  term  hero  in  a  story-telling  sense ; 
this  is  history  ;  I  mean  a  hero.) 

Ten  years  passed  away  and  Johnny  was  a 


man.  In  those  ten  years  what  life  lies  wrapped! 
The  love-life  of  Johnny  Curtis  and  Mary  Ostran- 
der is  all  there,  and  I  know  well  how  beautiful 
it  was.  I  had  watched  those  children  as  if  they 
were  my  own  ;  I  am  a  childless  widower.  Many 
a  long  Saturday  afternoon  had  that  happy  pair 
seen,  in  their  favorite  haunt,  the  old  Beech 
Woods,  during  those  ten  years,  gathering  yel- 
low mandrakes  and  brown  beech-nuts  ;  swing- 
ing in  the  big  swing  ;  kicking  through  the  deep 
autumn  leaves  that  filled  the  hollows ;  talking 
and  looking  love,  and  feeling  it.  Oh,  those  old 
woods !  How  many  merry  picnic  parties  I  have 
seen  there  —  bevies  of  white -aproned  girls— 
warm-faced,  hilarious  boys,  prone  to  "  show  off" 
— the  leafy  avenues  ringing  with  their  shouts 
and  laughter!  Mary  Ostrander  was  a  recog- 
nized romp  till  at  least  her  eighteenth  birth- 
day ;  your  grand  city  society,  which  I  am  told 
is  very  well-behaved,  would  have  been  quite  hor- 
rified to  see  Mary  "  carry  on  ;"  she  bubbled  with 
joyousness  as  lfaturally  and  as  healthfully  as  a 
living  spring  of  pure,  pure  water.  And  when 
she  was  tired  nothing  would  rest  her  like  going 
over  where  Johnny  was,  looking  on  in  his  quiet 
manner,  heartily  pleased,  and  putting  her  hand 
in  his  for  a  moment,  with  a  great  sigh  of  con- 
tent. 

They  were  early  betrothed.  Johnny  was  a 
small  man — about  five  feet  only — but  plum])  lit- 
tle Mary's  curly  head  came  just  so  high  as  his 
manly  breast  when  they  stood  together.  If  my 
hero  were  a  mere  novel  hero  he  should  be  taller, 
young  ladies,  for  your  pleasure,  and  strikingly 
handsome  ;  but  Johnny  never  grew  tall,  though 
handsome  he  always  was,  with  that  best  beauty 
which  is  the  glow  in  the  face  of  a  pure,  true  soul. 

In  these  ten  years  there  also  had  been  deaths. 
Mr.  Curtis,  the  drunkard,  had  screamed  and 
danced  his  life  out  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens 
one  day,  leaving  Johnny  no  more  fatherless  than 
he  had  always  been.  This  death  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  to  any  one  left  behind  in  the 
world.  Mrs.  Curtis  shed  some  natural  tears. 
But  the  small-pox,  which  raged  so  badly  in  1856, 
made  a  dreadful  mark.  It  took,  among  others, 
Mrs.  Curtis's  two  little  girls,  and  it  left  its  shot- 
marks  on  the  mother's  face  also.  It  took  Mr. 
James  Ostrander,  and  left  Mary  without  a  fa- 
ther. 

In  1861  came  the  war,  and  made  the  greatest 
change  of  all.  Dale  Manor  raised  a  whole  com- 
pany, and  a  hundred  young  men  was  a  great 
number  to  be  taken  from  our  village  at  once, 
you  may  be  sure  ;  though  some  of  the  number 
were  farmers'  boys,  and  not  exactly  taken  out 
of  the  village.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  Dale  Manor  was  at  the  railroad  depot 
on  the  morning  when  our  soldier-boys  depart- 
ed. There  was  much  talking  in  groups.  About 
every  soldier  was  the  centre  of  one  such.  Hid- 
den loves  came  out  in  that  hour.  No  maiden, 
no  matter  how  coy,  could  hide  her  true  feel- 
ings from  her  lover  at  such  a  parting.  Tears, 
and  smiles  struggling  against  tears,  were  every 
where- 
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Mark  Lowenstein,  I  remember,  was  in  a  very 
moody  frame  of  mind,  arising,  as  I  have  since 
learned,  from  the  fact  that  Sarah  Buswell,  the 
hotel-keeper's  daughter,  had  refused  to  promise 
to  marry  him  when  he  offered  her  his  hand  the 
night  before,  to  be  "  seized  and  possessed"  when 
he  should  return  from  the  war.  Mark  looked 
as  if  he  had  not  a  friend  on  earth.  By-and-by 
I  saw  Sarah  go  up  to  him  and  shake  hands  with 
him.  Mark  was  very  cool,  and  brushed  his  long 
black  hair  behind  his  ears  so  proudly  that  Sarah 
began  to  cry.  Mark  looked  on  in  astonishment, 
and  then  bent  over  and  whispered  a  word  in  the 
little  body's  ear,  and  the  little  body  nodded  her 
head  with  much  energy,  so  that  a  bright  light 
chased  away  Mark's  shadows,  and  after  that  till 
the  minute  of  parting  he  was  another  man. 

Lieutenant  Johnny  Curtis  was  in  high  spir- 
its. His  face  shone  with  light,  and  he  chatted 
as  gayly  with  Mary  and  his  mother  and  a  circle 
of  others  as  if  he  were  merely  going  out  for  a 
holiday.  What  has  come  over  the  boy?  thought 
some ,  he  was  usually  so  quiet.  They  remem- 
bered the  scene  afterward,  when  his  fate  was 
known,  almost  with  awe. 

Too  soon  for  the  groups  of  talkers  the  engine 
enmc  dragging  its  long  train  from  behind  Swal- 
low Hill,  gay  with  flags,  and  with  more  compa- 
nies of  soldiers  leaning  out  the  windows,  clus- 
tering on  the  platforms,  standing  upon  the  very 
tops  of  thfe  cars.  They  poured  out  like  a  swarm 
of  gay-colored  bees  as  soon  as  the  train  stopped, 
shaking  hands  and  laughing  and  exchanging 
salutations  with  their  Dale  Manor  acquaint- 
ances— for  these  soldiers  were  from  Rich  Har- 
bor, and  Charlotte,  and  Bowenville,  and  all  the 
places  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  Ten  minutes 
later  and  the  train  was  off.  My  old  head  almost 
whirled  in  the  unwonted  bustle  and  confusion. 
I  just  saw  Johnny  Curtis  strain  his  mother  to 
his  heart,  imprint  a  kiss  on  Mary's  ripe  lips 
and  another  on  Mrs.  Ostrandif'l  cheek ;  ami 
then  he  was  waving  his  cap  to  us  from  the  rear 
platform  of  the  last  car  as  the  train  glided  away, 
with  the  band  playing  the  "  Star-spangled  Ban- 
ner," leaving  me  nursing  my  right  hand  with 
my  left,  for  it  was  aching  to  the  elbow  with  the 
shaking  it  had  undergone.  There  were  more 
than  a  score  of  my  former  scholars  in  that  com- 
pany, and  Johnny  was  but  one  of  them.  The 
strongest  grip  my  hand  got  was  from  Mark  Low- 
enstein, whose  face  was  one  glow  of  joy ;  and  he 
certainly  must  have  pumped  some  of  it  into  my 
heart,  for  I  think  that  hour  was  the  proudest  and 
happiest  in  my  whole  life,  with  all  its  sadness. 

I  don't  suppose  city  people  can  realize  at  all 
what  a  gap  was  made  in  our  village  by  the  hun- 
dred men  that  train  bore  away  to  the  war,  not 
one  of  them  to  return  till  the  war  was  over, 
:is  it  proved.  The  crowd  of  women,  children, 
and  elderly  men  strayed  away  homeward  with 
strange,  half-sad  faces,  where  that  warm  light 
glowed  too,  which  faded  out  only  slowly,  slowly 
in  the  coming  days,  as  enthusiasm  settled  into 
routine  and  common  duty  and  the  heroism  of 
waiting. 


The  events  of  the  past  four  years  have  been 
like  a  dream  to  some.  As  for  me,  my  old  eyes 
have  followed  this  war  along  through  one  rep- 
resentative— Johnny  Curtis.  He  has  typified 
all  things  to  me.  All  those  great  battles  before 
Richmond  are  to  me  Johnny  Curtis's  daily  life. 
He  was  in  them  all,  and  I  saw  all  his  letters 
home.  Winter  and  summer  Mary  Ostrandcr 
brought  them  to  me.  Here,  in  my  school-room, 
I  sat  when  she  brought  me  the  news  of  his  first 
battle,  and  how  for  his  bravery  Colonel  Wood 
took  him  by  the  hand  with  thanks.  How  proud 
Mary  was  with  that !  I  remember  I  drew  a 
map  of  the  "situation"  on  the  blackboard,  and 
Mary  was  full  of  buoyant  enthusiasm  over  it, 
and  made  me  promise  not  to  rub  it.  out  till  she 
could  bring  his  mother  to  see  it.  I  remember, 
too,  the  summer  morning  when  I  was  walking 
in  the  Beech  Woods  pasture,  and  a  little  boy — 
not  Johnny  now — came  to  let  down  the  old  bars 
for  the  cows  to  come  out ;  and  the  emerald 
sward  was  every  where  flecked  with  daisies  and 
butter-cups,  and  the  still  air  was  made  stiller 
by  the  hollow  rattle  of  an  occasional  cow-bell. 
I  heard  a  cheery  voice  cry,  "Mr.  Baldwin!" 
and  looking  up  saw  Mary  (ripping  toward  me 
with  a  white  letter  fluttering  high  in  her  hand. 
That  was  the  letter  that  told  how  Johnny  fared 
at  Antietam,  and  how  he  washed  oft'  the  blood 
and  dust  afterward,  and  had  not  a  scratch  ;  and 
Mary  laughed  a  little  bubbling  laugh  that  came 
from  deep  down  in  her  heart.  Just  such  an- 
other morning  it  was  when  came  the  picture 
of  Gettysburg.  From  early  dawn  till  late  in 
the  afternoon,  through  the  furious  conllict,  we 
saw  Johnny  struggling  with  Lee's  blood-drunk 
rebels ;  and  we  saw  him  when  he  took  into  his 
lap  the  head  of  poor  Captain  Berry,  who  fell  on 
that  field. 

At  last  the  change  came. 

In  that  dreadful  battle  of  the  Wilderness 
Johnny  was  taken  prisoner,  with  about  a  dozen 
others  of  the  Dale  Manor  company.  Soon  after 
we  heard  from  him  through  an  exchanged  pris- 
oner from  Richmond,  who  brought  us  a  letter 
from  Mark  Lowenstein. 

"Why  should  Mark  write  instead  of  John- 
ny?" 

In  this  question  read  the  emotions  of  onr 
hearts,  which  found  expression  in  no  other 
words  than  these,  but  could  not  have  been 
painted  in  volumes. 

The  prisoners  had  been  taken  to  the  Libby 
prison  in  Richmond.  Out  of  the  thirteen  Dale 
Manor  men  every  one  save  Johnny  fell  sick  and 
was  placed  in  the  hospital.  (When  the  prison- 
ers first  arrived  there  they  were  stripped  of  the 
most  of  their  clothing,  and  any  valuables  they 
had.  Johnny  possessed  a  cornelian  ring  that 
once  was  Mary's,  and  this  he  secreted  in  his 
mouth  while  being  stripped,  and  afterward 
buried  it  in  the  ground  secretly,  pointing  out 
the  spot  to  Mark  Lowenstein  only.)  Mark  aft- 
erward became  convalescent,  and  found  that 
Johnny  had  disappeared — no  one  knew  whith- 
er.   And  this  Avas  what  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Cur- 
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tis.  Whether  her  boy  was  dead  or  alive  he 
could  not  tell  the  mother.    This  was  all. 

As  the  weeks  dragged  slowly  by  now,  and  no 
tidings  ever  came  of  Johnny's  fate,  the  bloom 
began  to  fade  quite  out  of  Mary's  cheek,  and  in 
poor  widow  Curtis's  eyes  there  dwelt  a  light  so 
sad  it  made  my  old  heart  ache  to  observe  her. 
In  vain  I  tried  to  say  some  poor  comforting 
words.  I  could  not  speak  of  the  boy  as  dead ; 
but  if  living,  we  knew  too  well  the  horrors  of 
Southern  prisons  to  be  cheered  even  by  that 
hope.  There  is  nothing  so  calculated  to  wear 
the  life  out  of  a  loving  heart  as  the  bare  knowl- 
edge that  the  dear  one  is  swallowed  up  in  a 
great  black  gulf  of  oblivion,  almost  more  fright- 
ful than  death  itself,  yet  leaving  room  for  a 
weary  ray  of  hope.  It  may  be  usually  a  matter 
for  thankfulness  when  there  is  room  for  hope ; 
but  when  the  hope  is  based  on  such  pitiably 
feeble  tenure,,  and  goes  on,  week  after  week, 
with  no  new  life,  no  breath  of  intelligence  even, 
good  or  bad,  no  faintest  tidings — only  long,  ago- 
nizing suspense — ah,  my  friends,  there  is  nothing 
that  so  saps  the  life-blood — nothing! 

So  the  autumn  crept  slowly  away.  The  dead 
leaves  lay  thick  in  the  Beech  Woods  hollows. 
So  the  winter  came,  and  the  snow  covered  the 
ground  and  the  trees  tossed  their  bare  limbs 
against  the  sky.  Spring  melted  the  snows 
away,  and  the  May  sun  shone,  and  the  par- 
tridge drummed  in  the  woods,  and  the  meadow 
lark  sang  in  the  pasture,  and  the  orioles  and 
swallows  were  every  where,  brightening  the 
branches  of  many  a  tree  with  color  and  life. 
Then  we  heard  from  Johnny. 

Dead  at  Andcrsonville ! 

One  who  was  with  Johnny  there,  and  who 
left  him  dead  there  in  April  when  he  came 
away,  brought  to  Mrs.  Curtis  a  brown  rebel 
newspaper  whose  broad  margin  was  scrawled 
with  bloody  words.  This  Mary  brought  to  me 
in  the  Beech  Woods  pasture,  and  I  sat  me  down 
under  the  gaunt  acorn-tree  by  the  bars  and  read 
the  words  with  streaming  eyes.  I  have  since 
copied  them  from  the  paper  in  the  order  in 
which  I  judge  them  to  have  been  written. 
They  follow : 

41  Darling  mother.  Darling  brown-eyed  Mary.  "Words 
I  write  in  ray  own  blood,  there  being  no  ink  here,  but 
blood  in  plenty.  I  am  shot  in  15  places.  I  tried  to  get 
out  of  the  pen  last  night.  I  wish  I  had  waited,  for  the  boys 
are  going  home  now.  My  heart  is  filled  with  joy,  for  the 
war  is  over.  Too  late  for  Johnny.  Dear  Mary,  don't  cry 
for  me.  How  much  I  love  you  1  He  called  me  a  damned 
snake  when  he  dragged  me  back  into  the  pen  last  night. 
You  will  be  told  how  we  have  suffered.  You  would  shud- 
der to  see  Johnny.  I  am  as  black  as  a  negro  with  pitch- 
pine  smoke,  and  my  lips  are  swollen  and  sore  and  one  of 
my  cheeks  most  ate  away.  It  is  scurvy.  I  couldn't  help 
it.  Oh,  how  I  wanted  to  get  away  where  there  was  water 
and  fresh  air !  Libby  Prison  was  pretty  bad,  but  not  so 
bad  as  this  one.  How  I  wish  I  could  see  you  once  more! 
The  boys  wil  1  be  marching  home  now.  There  will  be  great 
times  at  the  Manor,  I  suppose.  Dear,  dear  mother  and 
Mary,  don't  cry  about  me.  It  has  been  pretty  tough,  but 
some  of  us  must  die.  I  wish  it  had  been  in  battle,  that's 
all.  Written  in  my  blood.  How  is  schoolmaster  Bald- 
win ?  I  hope  Mark  Lowenstein  got  off  all  right.  Is  your 
mother  pretty  well,  Mary  ?  Darling  girl,  we  shall  roam 
no  more  in  the  old  Beech  Woods.  There'll  be  some  back 
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pay  for  you,  mother.  Ask  Captain  Snow  about  it.  Good- 
by  forever.  Oh,  dear  mother,  dear  Mary,  if  I  had  one 
touch  of  your  clean  hands !  You  could  not  kiss  poor  John- 
ny. I  should  die  much  happier  if  I  could  be  clean.  Good- 
by,  good-by,  good -by  !" 

With  these  words  ringing  in  my  ears  like  the 
mournful  reverberations  of  some  solemn  bell,  I 
sat  on  the  great  round  stone  under  the  tree,  and 
looked  about  me  through  the  veil  of  tears  that 
dimmed  my  eyes.  The  grass  was  as  bright  as 
of  old.  The  butter-cups  and  daisies,  the  clover- 
tops,  the  raspberry  bushes  in  the  corners  of  the 
old  zigzag  rail-fence,  the  fragrant-breathed  cows 
chewing  the  cud  by  the  bars — all  these  were 
just  as  they  had  been  years  ago,  when  Mrs. 
Curtis's  boy  used  to  come  to  drive  the  cows 
home  down  the  long  shaded  road  in  whose  deep 
soft  dust  his  naked  feet  paddled  contentedly 
Then  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  petite  form  of  Mary 
Ostrander,  as  she  leaned  her  bare  head  against 
the  trunk  of  the  old  acorn,  and  gazed  with  her 
sad  brown  eyes  away  off  into  the  long  southward 
distance,  while  her  chestnut  curls  blew  over  her 
fair  shoulders  and  drooped  upon  the  muslin-hid 
bosom,  where  long  sighs  struggled  to  lift  the  load 
that  bore  down  upon  her  tender  heart.  I  ap- 
proached her  and  took  her  hand.  I  never  can 
forget  the  yearning,  the  anguish  that  looked  out 
at  me  from  her  soul's  windows  as  she  turned  her 
face  to  me.  It  thrilled  me  almost  with  wonder, 
for  I  had  never  realized  in  Mary  the  truth — 
with  which  as  a  principle  I  was  familiar — that 
feeling  has  its  deepest  depths  in  joyous  natures, 
and  when  once  the  iron  enters  the  soul  it  plunges 
to  these  remotest  depths.  Hard  iron  will  float 
on  molten  iron ;  but  the  dagger  dropped  in  the 
bright  bubbling  spring  cleaves  straight  to  the 
bottom. 

There  were  no  tears  in  Mary's  eyes ! 

My  brother  William  died  in  an  insane  asylum 
many  years  ago,  and  I  have  made  insanity  a 
study.  I  knew  Mary's  danger  at  once.  Her 
doom  was  certain,  unless  tears  could  be  brought 
to  her  eyes.  But  in  vain  I  essayed  to  wake  the 
sealed  fountain .  She  would  lay  her  head  weari- 
ly on  Mrs.  Curtis's  lap ;  she  would  come  to  me 
and  take  my  hand  in  both  hers,  and  rest  her 
cheek  upon  it ;  and  ever  and  anon  those  shud- 
dering sighs,  panting  from  the  furnace  of  agony 
within,  told  how  fearfully  the  poor  girl  suffered. 
She  neglected  no  duty.  She  mingled  with  her 
friends  quite  as  of  old,  and  often  she  smiled — 
but  such  a  touching  smile !  It  was  more  mov- 
ing than  tears. 

In  June  our  soldiers  came  home.  They  had 
been  expected  for  several  days,  and  great  prepa- 
rations had  been  going  on  among  the  women  for 
their  reception.  A  table  was  erected  in  the  old 
Beech  Woods,  and  there  the  wives,  mothers, 
sisters,  and  sweet-hearts  of  the  returning  soldiers 
were  gathered  to  greet  them  with  a  bounteous 
feast  of  homely  but  hearty  fare.  I  do  not  pur- 
pose a  description  of  the  happy  scene,  when  the 
soldiers  marched  in  through  the  bars,  in  careless 
order,  with  tattered  flag  flying,  and  the  band 
playing  a  merry  air  As  they  neared  the  woods, 
the  boys  broke  from  the  ranks  in  confusion  and 
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rushed  forward  pell-mell.  There  were  embrac- 
ing! and  tears  of  joy.  Mary  Ostrander  looked 
on  the  scene  but  for  one  moment ;  then  she 
turned  to  the  table  and  busied  herself  in  arrang- 
ing what  v&is  already  in  perfect  order.  The  sol- 
diers gathered  about  the  board,  and  dough-nuts 
and  cheese  vanished  before  them,  as  did  cal- 
drons of  steaming  coffee,  the  soldier's  own  bev- 
erage. What  happirMM  there  was  in  their  hon- 
est brown  faces ! 

I  watched  Mary  with  feverish  anxiety  in  that 
hour.  There  was  that  in  her  face  to-day  that 
bade  me  hope.  Once  I  fancied  I  saw  her  lip 
quiver;  it  was  when  a  wagon  drove  into  the 
wood,  from  which  there  crept  down  the  ghastly, 
emaciated  form  of  Mark  Lowenstein — the  only 
survivor  of  the  band  of  prisoners  that  had  enter- 
ed Libby  Prison  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness. Mark  looked  about  him  with  an  inquiring 
glance;  be  was  searching  for  Sarah  Bu«wel  1, 
who  was  at  his  side  that  moment,  and  embraced 
the  wreck  of  her  lover  with  a  passion  of  tears, 
but  dried  them  bravely  an  instant  after  to  min- 
ister to  Mark's  comfort. 

I  went  up  to  him,  after  be  was  placed  in  the 
big  arm-chair  that  had  be<  n  prepared  fbf  him. 
and  took  his  hand. 

Here's  the  old  --chnolmaster,''  said  Mark, 
with  a  faint  smile.  ".Johnny's  dead,  I  hear. 
Where's  Mary  Ostrander?" 

She  was  at  the  table. 

"Bring  her." 

Mary  obeyed  the  summons,  and  Mark  took 
tier  hand  in  his. 

"  You're  wonderfully  changed,  Mary,"  said 
Mark.  ''I  never  should  have  known  you.  You 
miss  Johnny,  I  know.  Here;  he  gave  me  this 
ring  for  you." 

He  drew  the  ring  from  one  of  his  emaeiated 
lingers  and  placed  it  on  Mary's,  who  shut  1 1 « •  r 
hand  to  keep  it  there,  and  then  looked  steadily 
at  it  for  an  instant.  The  fount  ain  oj*  ned. 
From  beneath  the  tight-shut  lids  of  her  beauti- 
ful eyes  two  great  tears  stole,  and  rolled  slowly 
down  her  cheek.     She  was  -av<  d. 

This  ends  the  story  of  that  one  of  my  schol- 
ars. Mark  Lowenstein  is  recovering,  and  it  is 
believed  he  will  soon  be  well. 

Mrs.  Ostrander  is  dead;  and  you  may  sec 
Mrs.  Curtis  and  her  adopted  daughter  Mary 
now  any  evening  in  their  common  home.  Two 
lonely,  lonely  women;  but  every  heart  in  Dale 
Manor  is  tender  to  them,  and  holds  them  kin. 


IX  THE  STEERAGE.^ 

UAD  you  stood  with  me  on  the  deek  of  the 
Liverpool,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
Company's  steamer  C7/y  of  Xac  York,  as  she 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  Mersey,  you  would  have 
thought  that  "chaos  had  come  again."  And 
yet  it  was  nothing  but  Nature  busy  carrying  out 
one  of  her  great  social  laws.  Like  a  skillful 
husbandman  she  was  preparing  to  transfer  a 
portion  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  "genus 
homo"  from  a  too  thickly  to  a  too  thinly  plant- 


ed soil.  But  what  dire  confusion  attends  the 
process ! 

The  deck  of  the  steamer  is  strewn  with  freight 
and  baggage  of  every  imaginable  description. 
Emigrants  laden  with  trunks,  bedding,"  cooking 
utensils,  etc.,  are  stumbling  confusedly  about, 
now  over  boxes,  now  over  exasperated  sailors, 
to  the  intense  disgust  of  these  latter.  Men  arc 
cursing,  women  taking  frantic  leave  of  their 
Friends,  children  crying,  agents  and  officials 
with  throats  of  brass  shouting  and  endeavoring 
in  vain  to  drive  the  emigrants  below  as  thev 
come  on  board  from  the  tug,  while  loud  above 
all  is  heard  the  deafening  noise  of  the  steam  as 
the  engines  are  preparing  for  their  long  toil. 

Being  desirous  of  escaping  the  turmoil  I 
mount  a  pile  of  boxes,  and  take  my  scat  beside 
a  nautical-looking  individual  who.  from  his  emi- 
nence, is  calmly  watching  the  confusion  below. 
Immediately  opposite  us  stands  the  Government 
Medical  Commissioner  criticising  the  physique 
of  the  future  American  citizens  as  they  step  on 
board  ami  file  bt  fore  him  ;  f>r  you  must  know 
that  Uncle  Sam  permits  none  that  are  lame  or 
halt  or  blind  on  his  territory  ;  that  is,  unless  they 
can  give  satisfactory  proof  that  they  will  not  on 
binding  be  thrown  on  his  hands  for  their  support. 
I  hail  heard  something  about  this  before,  and  must 
e«  »nfcss  had  formed  a  smnew bat  exaggerated  idea 
of  tin-  severity  of  the  medical  examination  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  p.:s-\  Vicious  (>f 
my  ap]K\rrancc  in  a  remarkably  primitives  cos- 
tune-  before  a  stern  medical  oracle,  seated  in  a 
private  room,  had  flitted  across  my  brain.  I 
had  anticipated  all  the  abominable  parapherna- 
lia of  medical  apparatus  for  testing  the  quality 
of  this  mortal  clay.  Nor  did  I  consider  my 
anticipations  wholly  incorrect  when  from  the 
tug  I  caught  sight  of  the  professional  -  look- 
ing  commissioner  awaiting  our  arrival  on  the 
steamer.  I  was  still  apprehensive  lest  he  should 
detect  in  my  slight  figure  the  latent  symptoms 
of  consumption,  yellow  -  fever,  broken  legs,  or 
legs  susceptible  under  slight  contingencies  of  be- 
ing broken,  and  the  like.  However,  I  and  three 
hundred  others  ran  the  gauntlet  of  tho-e  profes- 
sional eyes  with  great  facility  ;  and  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  while  doing  so  1  did  not  hear  their 
owner  mutter  the  words,  "Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer"  to  a  friend  at  his  side,  which  b  ads 
me  to  suspect  that  the  worthy  commissioner 
was  thinking  more  of  the  forthcoming  "  Budg- 
et" than  of  Untie  Sam's  Emigrants'  Sanitary 
Law. 

But  I  have  been  digressing.  Any  lingering 
ideas  of  rigid  examination  which  after  this 
might  have  remained  are  now  speedily  dispelled 
as  I  sit  beside  my  nautical  companion  watching 
the  second  batch  of  emigrants  being  "exam- 
ined." Why,  bless  that  benevolent  medical 
commissioner!  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
with  all  its  inmates,  might  pass  bodily  before 
him  without  ever  striking  him  that  Uncle  Sain 
might  possibly  object  to  its  landing.  "Candi- 
date for  New  York  matrimonial  market!"  ex- 
claims the  nautical  individual  at  my  side,  as  an 
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old  Irishwoman  of  seventy  or  eighty,  with  rags 
streaming  to  the  wind,  hohhles  past  the  com- 
missioner. "Embryo  filibuster,"  he  continues, 
pointing  to  a  villainous-looking  youth  of  some 
eight  summers,  who  follows.  "  Desirable  recruit 
for  light  cavalry,"  amidst  a  roar  of  laughter,  as 
Daniel  Lambert's  likeness  rolls  heavily  past. 
"  Latest  acquisition  to  Barnum's,"  he  finally  ex- 
claims, upon  catching  sight  of  the  last  emi- 
grant, or  rather  an  enormous  mass  of  hair,  bc- 
ii  ath  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  last  emi- 
grant. 

All  now  being  on  board  the  commissioner 
and  the  emigration  agents  take  their  leave, 
and  shortly  afterward  the  anchor  is  raised,  the 
engines  begin  to  clank,  and  the  shores  of  En- 
gland to  recede  from  view. 

But  I  am  forgetting  my  berth.  My  ticket 
states  "  Berth  No.  25,  Stccnuje,"  and  I  think  I  had 
better  hurry  down  and  secure  it  before  it  is  ap- 
propriated by  some  one  else.  I  no  sooner  find 
myself  below  than  it  becomes  evident  that,  dis- 
orderly as  had  been  the  scene  on  deck,  it  is  here 
confusion  worse  confounded.  Some  two  or  three 
hundred  individuals  crowded  together  in  dim 
passages  are  clamorously  inquiring  in  various 
tongues  for  their  berths.  The  energetic  stew- 
ard, however,  appears  to  be  equal  to  the  task, 
though  in  performing  it  he  swears  like  a  trooper, 
and  by  no  means  confines  himself  to  words ; 
when,  as  frequently  happens,  an  unfortunate 
German  or  Frenchman  obstinately  persists  in 
addressing  him  in  what  he  calls  their  "d — d 
gibberish." 

"Now,  then,"  exclaims  the  steward,  seizing 
the  nearest  individual  by  the  collar,  "What's 
your  number?" 

"Oui,  oui,  Monsieur!"  replies  the  person  ad- 
dressed, who  happens  to  be  a  Frenchman,  and 
consequently  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  attempts 
in  spite  of  the  crowd  to  make  a  bow. 

"  Your  ticket!"  roars  the  unceremonious  An- 
glo-Saxon, seizing  it  at  the  same  time  from  the 
bewildered  Frenchman's  hand.  "Number  nine- 
ty-five ;"  and  before  the  words  are  well  out  of 
his  mouth  the  steward  has  administered  to  the 
Frenchman  a  not  very  gentle  incentive,  which 
causes  the  latter  to  disappear  somewhat  sudden- 
ly through  a  neighboring  aperture. 

"  Mein  Gott !"  exclaims  a  German,  who  next 
presents  his  ticket,  and  "Dunder  und  Blitzern," 
he  continues,  in  a  tone  of  violent  indignation  as, 
with  a  similar  incentive,  he  too  disappears  after 
the  Frenchman. 

By  such  vigorous  treatment  the  indefatigable 
steward  at  length-  succeeds  in  distributing  those 
of  his  charge  who  have  been  unable  to  find  their 
own  berths. 

Follow  me  now  into  the  compartment  in  which 
I  have  discovered  "Berth  No.  25."  The  only 
standing  room  in  it  is  a  space  two  yards  long  by 
one  broad,  and  to  right  and  left  of  this  rise  three 
tiers  of  bunks.  Imagine  the  drawer  frame  of  a 
chemist's  shop  destitute  of  its  drawers,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  these 
same  bunks.    There  are  twenty  of  them  in  the 


compartment,  and  into  each  one  the  future  oc- 
cupant is  busy  putting  what  bedding  he  has  pro- 
vided himself  with,  as  the  company  provides 
nothing  excepting  space  and  victuals. 

I  have  not  time  now  to  take  much  notice  of 
my  fellow -travelers.  Poverty  makes  strange 
bedfellows,  and  I  judge  by  the  various  tongues 
I  hear  around  me  that  seven  or  eight  at  least 
of  the  States  of  Europe  are  represented  in  this 
little  cabin.  When  I  get  over  the  sickness 
which  I  feel  instinctively  is  before  me,  I  shall 
make  it  my  business  to  study  these  various  spec- 
imens of  the  human  race.  In  the  mean  time 
I,  too,  must  make  up  as  comfortable  a  bed  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  I  had  just  finished 
doing  this,  and  was  about  to  turn  in  for  the 
night,  when  I  heard  a  \o\co,  which  appeared  to 
come  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  inquire  in 
French  for  No.  2G. 

"Here  is  No.  2G,"  I  replied,  pointing  to  the 
bunk  immediately  above  mine,  and  at  the  same 
time  turning  round  to  see  who  was  going  to  be 
my  near  neighbor.  Horror!  it  is  the  "desira- 
ble recruit  for  light  cavalry" — Daniel  Lambert's 
similitude.  Can  it  be  that  this  three  hundred 
pounder  is  to  occupy  the  berth  above  me.  I 
glance  nervously  at  the  boards  which  are  to 
support  the  weight  of  this  French  Brobdingna- 
gian,  and  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  take  pos- 
session of  my  mind.  Visions  of  my  shattered 
and  bruised  corpse  being  found  some  morning 
beneath  the  fat  Frenchman,  and  of  its  being 
consigned  to  the  lonely  depths  of  the  Atlantic 
present  themselves  vividly  to  my  imagination, 
and  I  groan  in  anguish  of  spirit.  Something 
must  be  done.  It  will  never  do  for  me  to  sleep 
for  about  fifteen  nights  with  this  ponderous  mass 
of  humanity  hanging,  or  rather  lying  in  terrorem 
over  me.  I  represent  to  the  Shadow  the  danger 
to  which  I  should  be  subject,  and  he  at  once 
comprehends  the  situation  and  good-naturedly 
consents  to  change  bunks.  Considerably  re- 
lieved, I  transferred  my  bed-clothes  to  the  upper 
bunk  and  retired  for  the  night,  leaving  the  Shad- 
ow to  solve  as  best  he  could  the  difficult  problem 
as  to, how  he  was  to  get  his  giant  bulk  into  the 
narrow  quarters  allotted  to  him. 

The  following  morning  we  arrived  at  Queens- 
town,  in  Ireland,  where  we  stopped  to  take  in 
the  Irish  passengers.  Here  the  scene  of  the 
preceding  day  was  re-enacted  with  such  addi- 
tional confusion  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
taking  on  board  of  some  six  hundred  of  the 
"foinest  pisintry  in  the  world." 

Can  it  be  that  the  Emerald  Isle  is  going  bod- 
ily to  America!  For  the  last  three  or  four 
hours  the  emigrants  have  been  coming  on  board, 
and  still  they  come.  Nor  do  they  come  empty- 
handed  ;  they  are  bringing  with  them  whatever 
riches  in  the  shape  of  household  furniture,  etc., 
they  possess ;  at  least  as  much  as  they  will  be 
allowed  space  for.  They  leave  little  but  their 
cabin  walls  behind.  While  watching  them  one 
is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  exodus  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  Egypt.  Not  a  hoof  do  these 
children  of  Ireland  leave  behind  if  they  can  help 
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it.  It  may  be  fiu»*ri  but  I  am  alm°st  sure  I 
hear  a  grunt  from  some  of  those  Irishmen's  big 
boxes. 

As  fast  as  the  new  arrivals  come  on  board 
they  are  sent  below,  ami,  thanks  to  the  wise 
discrimination  of  the  ship's  officer-,  they  go  to 
their  own  place.  And  now  the  last  emigrant — 
perhaps  the  last  of  the  O'Flahertys — is  about  to 
step  on  board.  He  is  a  ''foine  bhoy"  of  some 
twenty  summers,  with  profuse  but  matted  locks 
which  might  have  been  auburn  but  for  their  too 
fiery  tinge.  As  he  comes  slowly  forward  to  be 
borne  forever  from  his  native  i*>h\  his  eyes  glisten 
Mid  his  hand  clutches  nervously  at  a  huge  bot- 
tle of  the  "crathur"  which  is  to  solace  the  weary 
passage.  '*Good-hy  to  ye,  ould  Ireland!  and 
may  the  divil  take  ye,"  exclaims  ho,  as  with  an 
unsteady  foot  he  turns  round  to  take  a  last  view 
of  the  old  home. 

"Come,  hurry  up  here!"  thunders  the  boat- 
swain, whose  temper  has  suffered  by  his  having 
had  to  stand  in  the  cold  during  the  last  two 
hours  seeing  the  emigrant-  on  l.oard.  an  1  a*  lie 
speaks  he  seizes  the  last  of  the  <> Tlahertys  by 
the  collar  and  drugs  him  s  mew  hat  roughly  on 
the  steamer.  Now,  whether  it  was  that  <  >  F. 
recognized  in  this  treatment  th<  la-:  .  t  >  t"  S.t\- 
00  tyranny,  or  that  the  dignity  of  the  souatter 
sovereign  had  already  fallen  up<  n  him  and  \tovn 
outraged.  I  knew  not— certain  it  is  that  hist  in- 
dignation knows  no  bounds;  his  ryes  an-  on 
tire;  be  turns  upon  the  Inutswaiu  \m;Ii  a  tor- 
rent of  execrations,  and  with  bis  I*»ttlc  of 
If h  ilk  J  aims  a  stroke  at  his  adversary.  As 
upon  a  more  heroic  <m  casion,  "great  deeds  had 
now  been  done,"  and  the  sturd\  boatswain  had 
come  to  grief,  were  it  not  that  he  very  coolly 
seizes  the  unfortunate  Irishman  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  semis  him  living  down  (he  dark 
descent  where  have  disappeared  his  (  ompaiiioiis. 
Faith.  Hoj*\  Charity,  ami  L  \o  would  willingly 
believe  that  the  regions  into  which  he  and  his 
w  hisky  bottle  descended  contained  l>ona  fuU  steer- 
age berths,  but  that  the  said  dark  des  vi,t  1  «>kcd 
s o  very  like  the  entrance  to  the  Shades. 

Once  more  the  ship  is  on  her  way,  ami  ere 
many  hours  elapse  the  British  Lbs  dis.tpj.ear 
from  view.  There  are  upward  of  a  AMM  1 
souls  on  l>oard,  each  with  his  or  her  own  hopes 
and  fears,  each  the  hero  or  the  heroine  of  a  life 
romance.  Could  these  lives  pass,  panorama- 
like,  before  our  eyes  what  a  marvelous  picture 
should  we  Itchold  !  Sune  of  them  would,  no 
doubt,  Ik?  commonplace  enough  ;  but  many  <  f 
them  would  strange  "tales  unfold,"  while  in  all 
we  khould  see  the  play  of  wild  passions  and  ten- 
der emotions — the  mysterii  ms  « « irking  of  human 
nature  in  its  higher  and  lower  conditions. 

A  motley  cargo  is  this  of  a  thousand  souls! 
Tfa  y  are,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  "genus  homo," 
but  of  what  numerous  variety  !  They  have 
scarce  any  thing  in  common,  for  there  is  all  the 
difference  among  them  that  different  climates, 
customs,  and  religions  can  produce:  yet.  strange 
to  say,  before  very  many  years  have  elapsed  a 
generation  will  spring  from  this  human  medley 


in  which  no  radical  differences  will  be  seeu. 
Those  composing  it  will  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, w  ill  have  the  same  general  east  of  coun- 
tenance, the  same  national  sympathies  and  prej- 
udices, and,  to  i  great  extent,  the  same  religion  ; 
indeed,  the  very  nanus  their  ancestors  bore  will 
l>e  altered  so  as  to  suit  English  speaking  lips; 
in  a  word,  it  will  be  a  generation  of  Americans 
That  young  lady  who  is  reclining  luxuriously  in 
the  first-class  cabin — the  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Ruphus  Phinn — who  is  returning  from  her  Eu- 
ropean tour,  is  a  perfect  type  of  American  fe- 
male beauty;  and  yet  she  is  only  removed  bv 
two  or  three  generations  from  an  ancestor — an 
Irish  emigrant — who  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  ig- 
norant and  ragged  as  any  now  on  board.  Wore 
any  one  to  tell  you  this  Miss  Phinn.  you  would 
turn  away  in  disgust,  or  give  it  an  indignant 
denial.  You  would  be  ready  to  trace  an  un- 
broken lineal  descent  from  "one  Ile/.ekiah 
Phynnc,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  tho 
1/  tflowi  rand  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  Anno 
1>  mini  lf.'JO.  Ah,  Miss  Phinn!  yon  arc  not 
the  first  who  has  thus  attempted  to  ignore 
the  po<  r  ancestor  to  whom  you  owe  your  for- 
tune. There  i*  heroism  and  poetry  connected 
with  the  Pilgrim  1  i  .  1  t  \  u  think  m  ither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  he  n^n,  iated  w  ith  the 
|*»or  Irish  emigrant.  Mt  thinks  if  those  same 
Pilgrim  Father*  could  rise  from  their  graves 
they  would  be  rather  astonished  \o  find  how 
numerous  arc  their  descendants,  and  would 
pu//.b>  thems(.'\es  in  \nin  to  account  for  it  by 
the  natural  laws  of  increase.  No,  no,  .Mi^ 
Phinn.  If  a  certain  parish  register,  which 
now  mouldering  in  the  old  church  of  Pally  ma- 
homy,  could  be  made  legible,  it  would  tell  bow- 
that  one  Patrick  ( )'Fii.nei  ty,  bricklayer's  labor- 
er, married  Bridget  O'Connor  ;  and  then  follow- 
ing up  the  chain  of  events,  it  would  be  found 
that  OTinnerty  went  to  America  and  there  bo- 
rame  rich  and  l»egat  Finnerty,  w  ho  b<  gat  Fin- 
ncr,  whol»egat  Finn,  w  ho  finally  metamorphosed 
the  name  into  Phinn,  and  thus  threw  off  the 
last  vestige  of  the  "  oil  Id  c<  unthry." 

The  name  Shaunegan,  whose  owner  is  stand- 
ing there  against  the  smoke-stack  enjoying  a 
short  black  pij*\  will  undergo  a  similar  clipping 
->  :  Mi.iuiie.'au  is  going  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  will  strike  ile,"  and  acq  aire  a  for- 
tune. Alter  a  time,  by  reason  of  the  burden 
of  riches  on  its  Imck,  the  family  will  gradually 
lighten  the  onerous  1 1  i - 1 »  name  of  its  superfluous 
letl  n  until,  finally,  it  will  assurn  •  the  truly 
Saxon  form  of  Shaw. 

Put,  alas!  while  I  have  been  indulging  in 
these  reflections  the  evil  that  I  greatly  feared 
has  come  upon  me.  The  huge  steamer  rolls 
and  pitches  like  a  cock-boat  on  this  rough  ocean, 
and  causes  mc  to  feel  all  the  horrors  of  sea- 
sickness. Adieu,  sea  and  sky !  I  must  hasten 
down  to  my  bunk,  where  I  know  that  for  three 
or  fonr  days  I  shall  be  a  close  prisoner. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  that  period. 
Let  not  those  days  be  numbered  in  the  years 
of  my  life.    I  only  know  that,  as  I  lay  helpless 
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in  my  bunk  against  the  ribs  of  the  vessel,  I  oft- 
en wished  that  the  pitiless  waves  whieh  roared 
within  a  few  inches  of  my  head  would  burst 
through  the  iron  plates  and  swallow  me  up. 
However,  upon  the  fourth  day  the  sickness  is 
passed.  I  rise,  wash,  eat  bread,  and  am  my- 
self again. 

It  is  yet  early  morning,  and  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  berth  arc  still  in  their  bunks,  at 
least  partly  so,  for  the  bunks  being  somewhat 
short  the  owners  have  to  hang  their  legs  out- 
side. As  the  atmosphere  of  the  cabin  is  rather 
close  I  now  seek  the  deck  fur  fresh  air.  Heav- 
ens, what  a  spectacle  greets  my  eyes!  The 
sun,  more  brilliant  than  ever  I  had  seen  it  be- 
fore, like  some  glorious  being  instinct  with  fire, 
seems  to  be  rising  from  the  ocean,  causing  the 
waves  to  sparkle  like  liquid  silver.  Nothing 
but  sea  and  sky  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Having  enjoyed  the  scene  fur  some  time  I 
return  to  the  cabin,  where  I  find  the  steward 
and  his  assistants  busy  distributing  the  morn- 
ing rations,  which  consist  of  hot  rolls,  butter, 
and  coffee ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  rations — I 
say  it  to  the  credit  of  the  Company — are  good 
and  abundant.  The  only  thing  one  craves  is  a 
little  more  variety,  and  this  some  of  the  emi- 
grants have  anticipated  by  bringing  with  them 
sundry  delicacies  in  the  shape  of  cheese,  boiled 
ham,  pickles,  preserves,  etc.  Let  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  these  look  to  them  well  and  be- 
ware of  exposing  them  to  the  general  gaze,  for 
as  sure  as  they  do  they  will  be  numbered  among 
the  things  that  were.  I  have  a  confused  idea 
about  there  being  a  law  of  political  economy 
according  to  which  the  supply  of  an  article  is 
regulated  by  the  demand  there  is  for  it.  It 
strikes  me,  however,  that  were  Adam  Smith  or 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  this  steerage  cabin  they 
would  see  an  exception  to  that  law,  though  they 
would,  perhaps,  argue  very  learnedly  that  some 
of  the  conditions  were  wanting.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  can  assure  my  readers  that,  while  there 
was  quite  a  brisk  demand  for  fancy  bread-stuffs, 
pork-pies,  etc.,  the  supply  was  ridiculously  inad- 
equate. However,  I  suppose  the  regular  laws 
of  trade  are  set  aside  in  the  steerage.  "  Appro- 
priation" seems  to  usurp  their  place. 

It  is  positively  surprising  what  skill  th^sc  em- 
igrants display  in  converting  tuna  into  meum. 
Each  regards  the  other's  victuals  as  common 
property.  A  ravenous  Dutchman  having  ob- 
served one  of  his  companions  with  a  red  her- 
ring on  his  plate  every  morning  at  breakfast 
was  seized  with  an  unconquerable  desire  to 
share  in  the  delicacy.  Being  on  the  watch  to 
discover  the  source  of  these  herrings,  he  saw 
their  owner  early  one  morning  stealthily  take  a 
package  from  under  his  mattress,  and  having 
satisfied  himself  that  he  was  unobserved,  care- 
fully take  from  it  one  of  the  coveted  fish.  From 
that  moment  their  destiny  was  sealed.  That 
same  night  the  Dutchman  skillfully  abstracted 
the  package  from  beneath  his  sleeping  compan- 
ion, and  the  first  intimation  its  owner  had  of 
his  loss  was  when,  upon  waking  rather  later 


than  usual  in  the  morning,  his  nostrils  were 
greeted  with  a  strong  odor  of  red  herring  per- 
vading the  cabin.  Starting  up  he  saw,  with 
grief  and  dismay,  his  nineteen  companions  cool- 
ly devouring  his  treasures.  To  the  Dutchman's 
credit  be  it  said,  he  did  not  forget  to  reserve" 
one  for  his  luckless  friend.  Pickles,  sugar,  sand- 
wiches, etc.,  shared  a  similar  fate  whenever  their 
incautious  possessors  left  them  exposed.  Such 
acts,  of  course,  beget  caution,  and  barter  after  a 
time  has  to  take  the  place  of  appropriation.  In 
this  I  become  quite  an  adept,  and  can  tell  to  a 
nicety  how  many  red  herrings  a  jar  of  pickles 
will  bring,  or  what  quantity  of  cheese  is  repre- 
sented in  a  Bologna  sausage. 

The  occupants  of  our  cabin  are  two  Yankee 
sailors  returning  from  China,  three  Englishmen, 
four  Irishmen,  four  Frenchmen,  one  of  whom 
is  an  ex-chasseur  d'Afrique  on  his  way  to  the 
gold  diggings,  and  the  other  three  bound  with 
their  "patron,"  in  the  first-class  cabin,  for  the 
Far  West.  Besides  these  there  are  two  Ger- 
mans, a  Polish  priest  on  his  way  to  Mexico,  a 
Spaniard,  two  Swedes,  and  a  Dutchman.  They 
all  seem  to  be  good  specimens  of  their  various 
nationalities,  as  well  in  their  physique  as  in 
their  habits — the  French  Brobdingnag  beneath 
me  being,  of  course,  excepted.  He  might  have 
answered  for  an  Englishman. 

The  Yankees  are  chewing  and  talking  politics. 
The  Englishmen  are  walking  backward  and  for- 
ward in  the  corridor.  The  Frenchmen  are  play- 
ing cards  and  chattering  gayly  the  while.  The 
Germans  arc  lying  in  bed  smoking.  Of  course 
the  Spaniard  is  sleeping;  while  the  Swede  is 
reading  the  history  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  and 
the  Dutchman  cleaning  his  tin  plates. 

Suddenly  the  Frenchmen  become  more  earn- 
est in  their  tones.  The  "patron,"  from  the 
first-class  cabin,  and  the  chasseur  d'Afrique 
especially  are  becoming  quite  excited.  Some 
difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  respecting  the 
game.  The  chasseur  asserts  vehemently  that 
he  has  won  the  stakes — a  half-franc  piece — 
while  the  "patron"  protests  he  has  not.  The 
chasseur  appeals  to  the  other  Frenchmen,  and 
demands  from  them  a  fair  verdict.  These  lat- 
ter evidently  think  the  chasseur  has  fairly  won 
the  stakes  ;  but  then  the  other  is  their  "  patron," 
and  they  consequently  decline  to  express  an 
opinion.  This  rouses  the  chasseur's  indigna- 
tion. From  assertions  he  rises  to  invectives, 
from  invectives  to  denunciations,  and  from  de- 
nunciations to  threats,  till  at  last  a  perfect  storm 
of  eloquent  indignation  bursts  from  his  troubled 
breast. 

"You  will  pay  me  here,  or  you  will  pay  n\ 
in  New  York!"  he  exclaims  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  significant  gesture  which  seems  to  fore- 
bode pistols  for  two  and  coffee  for  one;  and 
then  at  intervals,  with  a  curl  of  inexpressible 
contempt  on  his  lips,  he  grinds  between  his 
teeth,  "  Sacre  nom  de  Dieu!  pour  une  miserable 
piece  de  cinq  sous  /" 

During  all  this  time  the  Dutchman,  having 
ceased  cleaning  his  tins,  has  been  looking  upon 
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the  exciting  scene  in  comic  wonderment.  He 
is  confounded  at  such  an  energetic  display  of 
language  as  that  which  gushes  in  torrents  from 
the  lips  of  the  chasseur.  The  Irishmen  do  not 
understand  a  word  of  the  dispute,  but  they  know 
instinctively  that  there  is  a  row  on  the  carpet, 
and  they  move  uneasily  about  while  their  hands 
grasp  nervously  at  imaginary  shilhilahs  as  though 
they  were  eager  for  the  fray.  The  Englishmen 
and  Americans  also  know  that  the  Frenchmen 
are  quarreling  about  something,  but  can  not  con- 
ceive it  possible  for  men  to  talk  so  long  with- 
out coming  to  blows.  They  do  not  understand 
French  nature,  and  arc  consequently  somewhat 
amazed,  not  to  say  disgusted,  when  before  many 
minutes  have  elapsed  they  see  the  storm  blown 
over  as  suddenly  as  it  rose,  and  the  late  antago- 
nists bowing  and  smiling  a  P wimabl . 

"A  thousand  pardons,  Monsieur !"  exclaim- 
the  chasseur;  "I  am  in  despair  at  having  been 
so  rude  to  Monsieur." 

41  My  dear  friend,"  replies  the  "  patron,"  "  you 
do  yourself  wrong,  and  I  shall  never  forgive  my- 
self, my  excellent — " 

"Let  us  forget,  let  us  forget,  nnbmssons  /*' 

And  embrace  they  do  to  the  intense  surprise 
of  the  Dutchman,  nnd  finally  the  patron  Mftdl 
for  half-a-dozen  bottles  of  bibre  Qiujlaise,  and  so 
the  dispute  terminates. 

Not  so  happily  is  the  difficulty  of  one  of  the 
Irishmen  arranged.  Since  the  tiny  of  sailin:.' 
be  has  managed  to  sustain  his  spirit*  by  the  aid 
of  a  big  bottle  of  whisky  ;  but  he  ha*  been  too 
generous  in  distributing  it  to  Ml  friends,  of  whom 
he  counts  nineteen  in  the  cabin.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  whisky  ha-  at  length  become 
exhausted,  and  Pat-  natural  ami  factitious  spir- 
its vanish  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Th< 
American  can  talk,  chew,  and  read,  the  English- 
man  can  walk  about,  the  Frenchman  can  play 
cards,  the  Spaniard  can  sleep;  but  the  unfor- 
tunate Irishman — what  is  he  to  do?  Now  that 
his  whisky  is  done  he  has  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon.  He  would  willingly  cxtem|>orizc  a  small 
Donnybrook  and  have  a  free  light,  but  no  one 
M  i  nis  inclined  that  way,  not  even  his  country- 
men. No  one  will  tread  on  the  tails  of  his  coat. 
He  becomes  quite  gloomy  and  low  Ipiritad,  and 
is  just  about  to  take  to  his  bed.  wh<  n.  in  sheer 
desperation,  he  makes  a  vigorous  onslaught  on 
the  taller  of  the  two  Yankees.  The  tOO  pugna- 
cious Irishman  i<.  however,  soon  overpower,  d 
by  the  object  of  his  attack,  and  after  being  near- 
ly  throttled  in  the  encounter  is  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines — the  steward  and 
his  boys — who  very  unceremoniously  drag  Pat 
from  the  scene  of  his  exploits.  Where  they 
take  him  to  I  can  not  say :  suffice  it  that  we  i 
saw  no  more  of  him  till  the  following  day,  when 
he  reappeared  in  the  cabin  a  wiser  and  a  sadder 
man. 

We  have  now  been  twelve  days  at  sea,  and 
the  time  begins  to  hang  heavy  on  our  hands,  j 
and  we  are  looking  impatiently  for  land.  The 
time  drags  along.     The  chief  events  of  the  , 
day  are  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper — events 


which  the  Frenchmen,  at  least,  do  not  forget 
to  celebrate.  The  Shadow  beneath  me  ap- 
pears to  have  the  appetite  of  an  elephant.  He 
rarely  leaves  his  bunk,  his  too  solid  flesh  ren- 
dering it  difficult  for  him  to  do  so.  There  he 
lies,  firmly  wedged  in  his  bunk.  No  sooner, 
however,  does  the  steward  make  his  appear- 
ance than  from  the  bunk  in  question  issues 
a  hoarse  cry  of  "Z>c  la  soupe!    Encore  dc  /./ 

"I'm  blest  if  you  wouldn't  eat  N.-i]  oleon  Bo- 
naparte!" exclaims  the  steward,  as  he  replen- 
ishes the  Shadow's  bowl  for  the  fourth  or  fifth 
time. 

"Oui,  of//,  Monsu  »/;•,"  replies  the  other ;  "  mcrci 
bien." 

I  shall  not  weary  the  reader  by  enlarging  upon 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  passage,  suffice  it 
that  our  impatient  watching  for  land  was  at 
length  rewarded.  On  the  thirteenth  day  th>- 
-hole-  of  the  New  World,  shadowy  and  indis- 
tinct  at  first,  but  gradually  assuming  form  and 
-hape.  met  our  view.  Never  shall  I  forget  th 
emotions  I  experienced  when  gazing  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  land  where  was  being  enact- 
ed the  mightie-t  drama  of  modern  times.  A 
few  hours  afterward,  unknowing  and  unknown, 
I  stepped  upon  the  shore  and  mingled  with  the 
crowd. 


OOP  IE. 

I. 

V QUIET  summer  in  the  country!  Hot! 
(harming  it  will  be  for  an  idle  bachelor 
like  myself,  with  no  care  to  engross  him,  no 
taste  for  the  usual  round  of  watering-place  and 
mountain  ami  sea-shore,  thoroughly  tired  of 
flirtation  ami  fashion,  yet  sadly  in  need  of  rest ! 
I  can  imagine  nothing  more  delightful  than  to 
spend  the  hot  months  at  (ireyrock  with  my  ten- 
ants. My  agent  writes  me  that  the  fences  arc 
out  of  repair,  and  a  new  bridge  is  sadly  needed 
over  Cress- kill,  and  that  will  give  me  quite 
amusement  enough  to  superintend  in  an  idle, 
dreamy  w  ay. 

Thinking  thus,  I  packed  my  trunk,  arranged 
with  my  landlady,  visited  my  lawyer,  and  bid 
good-by  to  the  city  for  the  summer,  and  by  boat 
car,  and  stage  found  myself  one  June  after- 
noon on  the  little  porofa  of  the  modest  but  ram- 
bling house  that  was  mine  by  inheritance.  The 
honey-suckle  grew  thickly  over  the  porch,  shak- 
ing it-  sweet-scented  pennons  close  by  my  cheek , 
the  locust  blossoms  were  swinging  their  censers 
high  up  under  the  trees ;  the  grasshoppers  and 
crickets  were  noisy  in  the  grass.  Away  off  to- 
ward the  west  a  gleam  of  Cress-kill  shone  clear, 
while  to  the  north  rose  the  great  rock  that  gave 
the  farm  its  name.  I  had  time  to  notice  all 
this  before  the  door  was  opened  by  my  new  ten- 
ant, John  Austin. 

He  was  a  spare,  elderly  man,  with  clear  blue 
eyes  and  a  scanty  crop  of  brown  hair,  curling 
and  thickly  sprinkled  with  gray.  His  clothes 
were  poor  but  very  clean,  and  his  linen  was  as 
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white  as  snow.  lie  had  a  look  of  settled  sad- 
ness about  the  firm  mouth,  and  the  lines  in  his 
forehead  were  deep  and  many. 

All  this  I  saw  as  I  sat  talking  with  him  in  the 
little  parlor,  after  we  had  groped  our  way  in 
and  he  had  succeeded  in  opening  one  of  the 
wooden  shutters  in  spite  of  a  rebellious  rose- 
bush that  stoutly  maintained  its  right  to  reign 
undisturbed,  revenging  itself  by  flinging  in  a 
shower  of  drifting  petals  on  the  clean  striped 
carpet. 

"  You  have  no  family,  I  believe,  Mr.  Al- 
lan ?"  I  said,  by  way  of  conversation. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  one  little  girl — and — I  had 
a  son." 

lie  stopped,  and  going  to  the  high  and  nar- 
row mantle-piece,  took  down  a  faded  daguerreo- 
type of  a  little  boy,  with  very  smooth  hair  and 
conscious  face.  "That  has  his  look,  Sir;  but 
he  was  grown  up  when  we  lost  him."  He  took 
the  little  battered  case  in  his  hard  hands,  and 
fumbling  with  the  fastening,  he  replaced  it  on 
the  shelf,  and  turned  his  head  away. 

I  found  I  had  touched  a  painful  subject,  so 
hastened  to  make  inquiry  in  regard  to  accom- 
modations for  the  time  of  my  sojourn. 

"We  arc  very  plain  folks,  Sir,  and  don't 
know  much  about  cooking  for  city  people,  and 
maybe  you  wouldn't  be  suited.  My  wife  isn't 
always  able  to  be  about."  Here  he  stopped,  and 
the  troubled  look  came  down  on  his  face  ;  "  but 
I'll  ask  Oolie,  Sir."  Stepping  to  the  door  he 
called,  "Oolie!  Oolie!" 

There  was  no  answer,  so  he  stepped  through 
the  hall,  and  at  the  back-door  repeated  the  call, 
leaving  me  to  marvel  greatly  whether  the  own- 
er of  the  strange  name  were  a  fossil  or  some  un- 
known form  of  humanity.  Apparently  he,  she, 
or  it,  answered,  and  a  colloquy  ensued,  of  which 
I  only  heard  Mr.  Austin's  steady  tones. 

Presently  he  returned,  and,  standing  with  one 
hand  on  his  side  and  the  other  resting  on  the 
chair,  he  said,  "  Oolie  thinks  we  can  manage  it, 
Sir,  if  the  large  north  room  would  do  for  you. 
It  has  a  pretty  look-out,  you  know,  toward  the 
Rock  and  the  Kill.  Oolie  and  I  will  try  our 
best  to  make  ycgi  comfortable." 

So  it  was  settled  that  I  should  be  their  lodger 
for  a  season.  Asking  me  to  remain  there  a  few 
moments  he  shut  me  up  in  the  old  parlor,  and  I 
heard  footsteps  flying  about  overhead.  I  looked 
at  the  quaint  chairs  set  regularly  about  the 
room,  the  square-angled  sofa,  the  high  rnantle- 
picce,  and  its  array  of  solemn  trifles — silver 
candlesticks  and  china  vases — glanced  at  the 
books  on  the  table,  and  was  puzzled  to  find  a 
volume  of  Mrs.  Browning's  and  Motley's  Dutch 
Republic  in  company  with  the  Lady's  Wreath 
for  1838,  the  Documentary  History  of  New 
York,  at  least  three  volumes  of  that  trifling 
work,  and  that  cheerful  poem  Young's  Night 
Thoughts.  There  was  a  bit  of  ruffle  in  a  little 
work-basket,  and  a  tiny  thimble,  which  I  sup- 
posed might  belong  to  1 '  the  little  girl."  I  hoped 
to  find  this  same  child  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion.   So  I  did. 


II. 

Now  that  I  am  fairly  installed  in  my  new 
home  I  intend  to  write  a  journal.  I  tried  that 
once,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  I  found  that, 
instead  of  writing  my  thoughts,  I  had  only  kept 
an  account  of  the  weather.  Then  I  went  to  the 
other  extreme  and  wrote  myself  into  the  belief 
that  I  had  some  deep  trouble — I  didn't  know 
exactly  what — and  that  I  was  dying  of  heart- 
disease.  Now  I  am  just  going  to  write  what- 
ever I  see  or  hear  or  do  or  feel. 

I  have  a  charming  old  chintz  chair  in  the 
corner  by  the  window,  where  I  can  look  straight 
into  a  robin's  nest  and  catch  glimpses  now  and 
then  of  the  distant  hills.  By  the  window  at 
the  back  of  the  room  is  my  writing  and  study 
table,  for  I  intend  to  study  German  in  earnest. 
This  window  looks  out  on  the  stretch  of  meadow 
back  of  the  house,  the  lane,  the  granary,  and 
close  by  the  back-door,  where  shining  pans  and 
turned-up  pails  are  ranged  for  drying.  I  haven't 
found  out  who  Oolie  is  yet.  Some  Dutch  maid 
of  all  work,  I  suppose. 

Jane  10. 

I  was  wondering  what  I  should  put  in  my 
journal,  after  I  had  indulged  in  a  long  reverie 
by  the  applc-trec  window,  and  concluded  to 
write  about  the  interesting  bird  family  I  had 
adopted,  and  sat  down  by  the  window  for  that 
purpose.  And  then  I  saw  her,  and  I  didn't  care 
to  write  about  the  birds.  Two  days  had  passed 
very  nicely.  Mrs.  Austin  was  a  pale,  wan-faced 
woman,  with  great  eyes  and  a  quantity  of  black 
hair,  hardly  tinged  with  gray,  coiled  at  the  back 
of  a  well-shaped  head.  A  strange-looking  wo- 
man, wild  yet  touchingly  sad.  She  spoke  very 
little,  and  then  in  a  hurried,  nervous  way,  while 
her  hand  shook  the  cup  which  she  handed  me 
until  it  rattled.  She  had  a  glancing,  fearful 
look,  and  seemed  ill  at  ease.  Nervous,  I  sup- 
pose, as  that  is  the  solution  of  all  puzzling  mat- 
ters in  regard  to  women. 

"I  haven't  seen  your  little  girl  yet,"  I  re- 
marked, at  breakfast-time. 

"No,  Sir  ;  she  was  quite  busy  this  morning." 

"Ah,  docs  she  go  to  school?" 

"Oh  no,  Sir.  She  went  last  year  to  the 
boarding-school,  but  she  is  to  stay  home  this 
summer.    Education  is  very  expensive." 

And  he  sighed  as  he  ran  from  the  table.  I 
came  to  my  room  and  indulged  in  that  long  two- 
hours'  reverie  I  mentioned,  ere  I  adjourned  to 
the  window  overlooking  the  yard  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  Under  the  cherry-trees  was  an 
ironing- table,  a  basket  with  clothes,  and  a  char- 
coal-furnace for  heating  the  irons.  Leaning 
back  against  the  tree  stood  a  young  girl  about 
sixteen  fanning  her  heated  face  with  her  sun- 
bonnet.  She  was  slender,  and  wore  a  clean  but 
faded  calico  that  yet  looked  comely  fitted  to  such 
a  rounded  shape.  Her  hair  was  thrown  back 
from  her  face  and  held  by  a  net  over  its  rebel- 
lious waves.  Her  lips  and  cheeks  were  crim- 
son, and  the  low  brow  was  just  wrinkled  by  a 
contraction  of  pain  or  annoyance  that  deepened 
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as  Mrs.  Austin's  voice  called  shrilly  and  in  ex- 
cited tones, 

"Oolie,  Oolie!" 

"Yes,  mother." 

And  the  little  hand  dashed  off  a  tear  as  she 
answered  the  summons.  Then  I  heard  queru- 
lous complaining  and  entreaty  until  the  girl 
oame  out  again  and  resumed  her  work. 

This,  then,  was  "Oolie" — this  beautiful  girl 
so  poorly  clad,  so  overtasked,  was  the  little 
daughter  John  Austin  had  spoken  of.  It  was 
clear  now ;  they  had  no  servant,  and  this  poor 
child  was  struggling  with  hard  work,  with  pov- 
erty, and,  worse  than  all,  with  pride.  She  bent 
over  her  task,  and  as  she  took  up  a  hot  iron  in 
her  slender  hand  and  held  it  near  her  cheek  to 
test  its  warmth,  a  great  tear  rolled  hissing  over  it. 

l'rcscntly  John  Austin  came  toiling  up  the 
lane,  and  it  was  beautiful  to  sec  the  look  of  ten- 
derness steal  over  her  face  as  she  looked  at  his 
weary  gait  and  bowed  head.  I  did  not  hear 
what  she  said  to  him,  but  he  looked  proud  and 
happy,  and  was  just  turning  away  when  Oolie 
called,  softly, 

"Father!" 

I  Judged  she  asked  for  something  to  buy  a  new 
dress  as  6hc  pointed  to  the  miserable  one  she 
wore,  saying,  "Only  a  plain  calico,  father:" 
and  pushed  her  hair  hack  with  a  timid  gesture. 
The  old,  tattered  pocket-book  that  John  Austin 
took  out  I  shall  never  forget,  nor  th<"  -:n.  11 -: 
from  which  he  took  a  bill,  putting  it  in  the  girl's 
hand,  ki\  ing  all  the  while, 

"  Yes,  yes,  little  girl,  you  must  have  a  new 
frock — you  have  waited  a  long  while  fur  it;  a 
good  girl,  my  little  Oolie.  I  w  ish  father  COnM 
hire  help  ami  dress  you  like  a  lady.  Poor  < )  'lie  !" 

And  he  laid  his  hand  a  moment  <>n  her  head. 
Neither  noticed  that  there  fell  a  slip  of  printed 
paper  from  the  pocket-book  jti-t  where  they  had 
been  standing. 

Unwilling  that  they  should  know  that  I  had 
heard  their  con\ crsation,  yet  fearful  that  the 
paper  might  l»c  of  consequence,  I  was  yet  unde- 
cided w  hether  to  call  their  attention  to  it  or  no, 
when  Mrs.  Austin  came  out  with  a  pan  in  her 
hand,  and  turning  toward  the  row  of  currant 
!m>hes  at  the  top  of  the  garden,  passed  the  spot 
w  here  the  paper  lay.  She  stooped  to  pick  it  up, 
and  then  rose  such  a  w  ild  -  r<  am  as  I  had  ne\er 
beird  before'.  Oolie  niched  to  her  side  and  tried 
to  soothe  her  with  gentle  words  and  caresses, 
but  she  walked  swiftly  past  her  into  the  house, 
clenching  the  paj>cr  in  her  hand.  And  now 
while  I  write  I  hear  the  faint  sounds  of  her 
voice  muttering  and  incoherent,  can  even  bear 
a  word  or  two  of  entreaty  and  of  denial  in 
Oolie's  clear  sweet  tones. 

"You  are  cruel,  Oolie,  when  you  can  give 
me  peace  and  rest.  foa  don't  know  what  sor- 
row is." 

"Oh,  mother  dear,  I  can  not,  I  must  not,  for 
your  dear  sake  I  must  not ;"  and  then  the  tones 
are  too  low  to  distinguish  any  thing  further  un- 
til I  hear  Oolie  say,  "  This  once,  mother ;  I'll  go 
to-morrow."    And  after  that  the  house  is  still ; 


I  hear  John  Austin's  heavy  step  go  to  and  fro 
on  the  gravel-walk  for  two  long  hours,  and  then 
the  girl's  light  step  is  falling  there  too. 

"What  is  the  sorrow  of  this  household?  What 
shadow  is  in  the  depth  of  Oolie's  great  solemn, 
beautiful  eyes?  "What  trouble  bows  this  strong 
man  so?    "Will  I  ever  know? 

June  It 

I  have  been  to  the  village  to-day  to  make  ar- 
\  rangemcnts  with  the  lumber  merchant  for  tim- 
ber and  hands  to  lay  the  bridge.     Earmer  Aus- 
tin has  a  sober  old  horse  and  a  box-wagon  which 
are  at  my  service.     Breakfast  passed  without 
any  allusion  to  the  scene  of  the  last  evening, 
.but  Mrs.  Austin  was  absent.     Oolie  was  VCCT. 
very  pale,  and  John  Austin  ate  but  sparely  of 
;  the  breakfast  before  him.     After  breakfast  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  object  to  allowing  Oolio  to 
ride  to  town  with  me,  as  it  was  rather  warm  to 
walk  to  and  fro. 

Of  course  I  was  glad  to  have  the  girl's  com- 
pany, and  we  jogged  on  as  though  we  had  been 
friends  all  our  life.  She  was  very  shy  and  very- 
much  afraid  of  me,  and  sat  with  her  head  half 
tamed  away,  so  I  could  not  help  seeing  the 
pretty  outline  from  the  low  fair  forehead  and 
swecj  ing  lashes  to  the  dimpled  chin,  nor  fail  to 
note  how  the  brown  gold  of  her  hair  shone 
through  the  meshes  of  her  net.  I  don't  think 
she  b><  ked  at  me  three  times  in  all  the  three- 
mile  journey,  but  -Ik-  told  me  of  her  school  and 
her  studies;  what  books  she  liked;  where  the 
great  ferns  grew  wildest  on  liieyrock,  and  the 
(ringed  gentian  in  the  meadow  lot.  And  then 
she  said  she  could  drive,  and  I  left  the,  rein  in 
the  little  hands  for  a  long  mile. 

It  was  a  pleasant  journey,  but  I  don't  quite 
know  why  she  should  be  talking  so  earnestly  to 
that  tall  druggist  clerk  when  I  stopj»ed  for  her 
in  the  village.  Ib  r  BUM  was  flushed,  and  she 
was  speaking  low  but  raphlly  el  I  came  up. 
Mie  (  !ih  -  :  '  ,•  y  to  him  as  we  came  away  ; 
but  1  glanced  over  my  shoulder  to  see  him  lean- 
ing hi"  head  on  his  hand  looking  after  her  with 
a  strangely  pitying  gaze. 

She  looked  Bp  at  me  and  said,  "I  am  ready, 
Sir,"  and  so  wo  passed  out.  I*,had  expected  to 
feed  her  with  the  new  dress  purchased  Which  she 
had  asked  for,  but  saw  no  Lundlc,  DOT  did  she 
serm  to  think  of  any.  Mrs.  Austin  stood  in 
the  doorway  at  our  return,  with  a  large  shawl 
w  rapped  about  her  as  though  she  had  been  wait- 
it..;  ..  I  !..:  tine-.  I  heard  her  whi-per  eagerly, 
"  Did  you  see  him  ?"  and  I  heard  Oolie  answer, 
with  an  accent  of  utter  weariness,  "Yes,  mother," 
and  then  pass  in  the  house. 

And  so  the  tea-hour  passed  and  the  stars 
came  out  and  all  the  house  was  still,  leaving 
me  seated  at  the  window  full  of  pity  for  this 
young  girl  so  shy  and  yet  so  frank,  with  this 
strange  burden  of  sorrow  and  care  that  makes 
her  old  and  grave.  I  almost  wonder  if  she  can 
be  gay,  or  sing  little  songs,  or  laugh  merrily  as 
other  girls  do.  She  is  very  beautiful  too;  a 
genuine  wild  flower  in  this  spot. 

I  who  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  am  so 
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much  older  and  wiser  in  its  ways,  must  try  to 
help  and  ehcer  this  little  girl,  and  perhaps  can 
do  her  good.  I  hope  I  should  do  the  same  if 
she  were  ugly  and  passe' ;  I  don't  know. 

Pshaw !  she  is  only  a  child,  and  I  intend  to 
treat  her  in  a  kind,  fatherly  way,  and  so  win 
her  confidence.  Her  fine  mind  should  not  be 
allowed  to  run  riot  or  to  rust  out.    I'll — 

Ju>ie  GO. 

I  feel  somewhat  happier  than  I  did  two  weeks 
ago,  for  I  have  carried  out  my  plan  ;  and,  un- 
like men  in  general,  I  do  dearly  love  to  have 
my  own  way.  I  made  a  lame  pretense  of  being 
very  anxious  to  aid  the  daughter  of  an  old  col- 
ored servant  once  in  our  family — a  widow  with 
one  child.  Then  I  made  another  pretense  of 
being  very  anxious  to  have  my  washing  done  in 
the  house,  and  by  this  woman.  So  after  some 
little  difficulty  I  was  allowed  to  engage  black 
Nancy  ostensibly  as  my  servant,  to  receive  wages 
from  me,  but  in  reality  to  do  the  work  of  the 
household.  How  happy  I  felt  when  I  saw  those 
strong  tawny  arms  lifting  the  heavy  burdens  that 
Oolie  shall  bear  no  more  if  I  can  help  it!  Not 
that  I  feel  any  special  interest  in  her,  except  for 
her  youth  so  clouded  by  circumstances  

I  am  going  to  give  her  German  lessons — in- 
deed have  made  a  good  commencement.  Light 
labor  with  such  a  pupil.  I  called  her  Miss  Oolie 
at  first,  but  she  gravely  told  me  her  name  was 
Olive — that  an  aunt  of  her  father's  from  England 
gave  her  the  title.  She  pronounced  her  words 
strangely,  and  seeing  my  big  eyes,  "  When  I 
was  a  baby,"  she  said,  "I  looked  like  a  little 
owlet,  and  brother  Launt  thought  it  was  very 
funny  to  call  me  'owlet,'  and  so  it  came  to 
'Oolie,'  and  now  every  one  knows  my  name, 
Launt  always  called  me  so." 

My  scholar  was  sitting  on  the  porch  when  she 
told  me  this,  flushing  up  crimson  all  the  while. 

"And  your  brother,  Miss  Oolie  —  have  you 
lost  him?" 

A  shadow  came  over  her  face,  and  she  did  not 
answer  at  first,  then  spoke  a  little  huskily. 

"Yes,  we  lost  him,"  and  hurried  to  ask  a 
question  in  the  lesson  then  in  progress. 

I  am  trying  to  make  this  girl's  life  a  little 
brighter,  to  chase  away  whatever  of  gloom  there 
is  in  her  lot.  Sometimes  I  think  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  again  I  find  myself  quite  baffled. 
She  makes  no  complaint  and  gives  no  confi- 
dence, but  now  and  then  a  grateful  word  lets 
me  know  that  she  sees  my  wish  and  object.  I 
fancy  her  mother  must  be  a  source  of  great  sor- 
row in  some  way  to  me  unknown.  I  have  never 
learned  any  thing  of  the  incident  of  the  paper 
which  seemed  to  hold  such  sorrowful  tidings  for 
Mrs.  Austin  ;  but  I  fancy  that  it  might  have 
been  a  notice  of  her  son's  death,  and  this  act- 
ing on  a  morbid  nature  probably  produced  the 
result  I  had  seen. 

III. 

A  new  element  has  entered  into  our  house- 
hold in  the  person  of  little  Jake — Nancy's  child, 
about  four  years  old,  with  hair  that  is  almost 
wool  yet  fails  in  respect  of  kinkiness  and  color. 


Sadly  neglected  he  has  been,  and  wofully  igno- 
rant of  even  the  simple  lore  of  four-year-old 
childhood. 

"Jake,"  said  I,  as  we  walked  under  the  ap- 
ple-trees last  Sunday — "Jake,  do  you  know 
what  you  are  made  for?" 

"Yes,  Sir,"  was  the  prompt  answer  as  he 
switched  off  a  clover-head  with  a  stick,  "made 
fur  to  work." 

It  took  me  some  time  to  recover  my  gravity, 
and  then  I  thought  I  would  try  and  recall  some 
Sunday-school  rhymes  for  his  benefit. 

"  Jake,  now  I  want  to  teach  a  verse  called 
Happy  Land." 

"  Oh,  massa,  I  know  dat." 

"  You  do?    Well,  let's  hear  it,  then." 

So  he  struck  an  attitude  and  commenced  in  a 
very  high  key,  "Hail  Columby,  happy  land," 
and  looked  at  me  for  approval.  I  bent  my 
head  to  hide  a  smile,  and  Jake  added,  triumph- 
antly, "I  know  'neither  one,  shall  I  say  it?" 
and  without  waiting  for  my  answer,  went  on. 
"My  kingdom  fur  a  hoss — my  kingdom  fur  a 
hoss." 

Jake  had  finished  his  list  of  acquirements, 
and  trotted  off*,  saying,  "  Dat's  all  I  know ;" 
leaving  me  sadly  puzzled  to  dispose  of  this  new 
responsibility  that  had  come  to  me  unsought. 
Of  course  I  must  try  and  teach  him  something 
of  all  he  ought  to  know,  so  he  and  I  are  great 
friends  :  I  have  promised  him  to  raise  a  great 
kite  to-morrow.  Oolie  has  been  helping  me 
build  one  to-day,  and  promises  to  see  the  rais- 
ing just  after  we  finish  our  German  lesson.  The 
child  has  very  pretty  hands.  So  here  I  am  as 
busy  as  I  was  in  town.  A  bridge  to  build,  fences 
to  be  laid,  a  little  contraband  to  civilize,  and  a 
fair  young  girl  as  pupil  in  German.  I  shall 
have  no  lack  of  employment. 

Oolie  has  a  fine  voice  and  sings  in  the  village 
church  every  Sunday.  The  druggist's  clerk 
whom  I  saw  in  town  is  the  basso  of  the  choir, 
and  seems  to  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  ac- 
company the  girl  home.  He  is  rather  good- 
looking  ;  but  I  think  I  had  better  go  to  the 
choir  meetings  myself  to  bring  her  home,  as 
she  might  take  a  fancy  to  this  Mr.  Lee,  and  she 
is  quite  too  young  to  be  thinking  of  these  things 
— quite  too  young.  Not  that  I  am  so  very  old 
either,  twenty-six — that  would  not  sound  old  in 
speaking  of  any  one  else.  I  suppose  that  it 
seems  very  old  to  Oolie.  I  can  not  but  feel  the 
novelty  of  the  sensation  of  having  a  grateful 
heart  express  itself  in  spite  of  pride.  When  I 
sent  a  strong  man  to  take  John  Austin's  place 
that  hot  day  in  the  field,  making  him  believe 
that  I  wanted  him  to  look  over  some  plans  and 
drawings  with  me,  it  was  very  beautiful  to  see 
the  great  eyes  flash  their  gratitude.  But  then, 
when  I  spoke  a  single  word  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Lee,  she  drew  herself  up  so  proudly,  and  grew 
solemn  and  distant  till  I  thought  of  the  little 
owlet  resemblance  myself. 

July  10. 

A  whole  fortnight  has  passed  without  a  rec- 
ord, at  least  on  paper.    Let  me  see  what  was 
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the  last  entry  in  this  ledger  of  joys  and  sorrow's.  '  ing  swept  over  the  tree-tops  like  an  autumn 
Oh,  I  remember — we  were  to  raise  the  kite —  '  wind,  and  drove  the  Hying  clouds  above,  while 
Jake  and  Oolie  and  I.  their  shadows  llittcd  over  grain-field  and  meadow 

The  kite-raising  was  put  off.  It  happened  in  below.  Shall  I  forget  the  tangled  string  that 
this  wise:  In  pursuance  of  my  fatherly  plan  I  neither  Jake  nor  I  could  untie,  and  which  Oolie'* 
went  to  the  choir  meeting  with  Oolie,  though  it  little  hands  released  so  deftly  ?  Nor  how  she 
pained  me  somewhat  to  fancy  that  she  did  not  drew  those  hands  away  when  I  tried  to  detain 
care  for  my  society.  When  the  singing  was  her  to  speak  one  word  of  remorseful  acknowl- 
over  Mr.  Lee,  a  boy  of  only  twenty  summers,  edgment,  and  so  left  Jake  and  I  alone  to  wan- 
stepped  up  to  her  side  and  offered  his  escort  der  oft*  up  the  great  rock  w  hich  on  this  side  rose 
homeward,  being  ignorant  probably  that  I  came  steadily,  but  shelved  straight  down,  rough  and 
in  that  capacity.  She  stepped  a  pace  aside  with  jagged,  on  the  other,  over  the  deepest  run  of 
him  and  interchanged  whispers,  and  I  distinctly  wayward  Cress-kill?  How  the  kite  caught  the 
heard  her  say,  ''For  mother's  sake,  Arthur."  wind,  and,  sailing  out  and  up,  pulled  tightly  on 
She  came  close  to  me,  and  walked  gravely  beside  the  string,  while  Jake  was  in  an  eestasv  of  de- 
me  a  while.  I  did  not  offer  her  my  arm,  and  light  over  its  gambols,  and  even  I  felt  all*  a  hoy's 
was  in  a  savage  mood.  So  we  walked  a  w  hile  enthusiasm  over  the  successful  flight  ?  Oolie 
in  silence.  was  nowhere  in  sight.    Up  went  the  kite  higher 

"Miss  Oolie" — I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  ami  higher,  and,  following  its  motions,  I  stepped 
lecture  my  pupil — ''Miss  Oolie,  permit  me  to  back  nearer  and  nr. hit  the  fringe  of  bushes  at 
ask  you  if  Mr.  Lee's  addresses  are  sanctioned  the  summit  of  Ore\rock,  while  Jake's  shout  of 
by  your  parents?"  triumph  rent  the  air. 

The  girl  stopped  a  moment  in  mute  MtOniefc-  Then  I  remember  nothing  more  until  I  be- 
ment,  and  walked  swiftly  on  without  an  answer,  came  conscious  of  a  dull  pain  in  my  left  arm, 
I  repeated  the  question,  and  attempted  to  draw  ami  halt' opening  my  eyes  found  myself  beneath 
her  hand  within  my  arm.  the  ledge  of  rocks  from  whence  1  had  undoubt- 

" Mr.  Owen" — and  the  eyes  flushed  in  the  cdly  fallen.  Ah!  but  I  bore  the  pain  bravely, 
moonlight  like  gems — "permit  me  to  ask  you  and  gave  no  word  of  returning  life;  for  I  saw 
w  hat  right  you  have  to  ask  the  qoesJ i- >u  ?  For  my  little  01  let,  w  ith  her  face  buried  in  hei  1. an  Is. 
your  great  kiudne-s  to  me  ami  mine  I  am  tu.rst  not  far  away.  1  shut  my  teeth  to  prevent  a 
truly  grateful ;  but  vouforgct  yourself  when  you  groan  or  quickened  breath,  for  1  heard  her  foot- 
speak  as  now."  step  come  nearer.  Then  she  tried  to  raise  me 
She  spoke  not  another  word,  but  drawing  her  up,  but  the  broad  shoulders  belonging  to  -i\  fa  t 
little  figure  up,  walked  straight  up  the  little  of  humanity  were  quite  too  much  for  her {  SO  she 
gravel-walk,  past  the  shadow  of  the  |>orch,  where  folded  the  shawl  .she  wore  and  laid  it  under  my 
I  intended  to  apologize,  on  and  up  to  her  room  head.  Still  I  didn't  move.  Jt  was  worth  some 
out  of  sight.  suffering  to  have  those  hands  passing  lightly  over 
When  we  met  the  next  day  she  was  sttuli-  my  hair,  or  laid  tenderly  cn<  ugh  now  on  mine, 
ously  polite,  but  made  an  WM  t<»  avoid  her  Five  minutes  more,  and  I  did  not  move.  Then 
hsson.  I  felt  guilty  and  miserable,  trying  in  there  came  down  the  softest  little  hiss  on  my  tore- 
various  ways  to  atone  for  my  misconduct.  I  head  that  e\er  blessed  a  dieaming  man  in  love, 
gathered  the  most  charming  bouquet  1  eould  When  I  say  that  I  kept  my  eves  shut  after 
find  and  h  it  beside  her  hat  in  the  hall,  and  she  that  1  announce  a  feat  of  heroism  unparalleled, 
left  it  to  wither  there.  I  bought  confectionery,  I  heard  her  retreating  footstep,  and  her  clear 
and  w  as  obliged  to  give  it  to  Jak<\  voice  calling  over  the  hill.  14  Quit  k  !  quicker, 
Jake  and  I  are  great  friends,  and  l»etwcen  father!  He  does  not  open  his  e\ es  at  all.  Send 
that  nnd  the  bridge  building  I  manage  to  amuse  Susan  for  Dr.  Mills."  1  thought  1  might  as 
myself ;  but  I  can  not  disguise  from  myself  that  well  indulge  in  a  groan  or  two  now,  for  the  pain 
I  was  sorely  troubled  by  the  little  owlet's  cool  was  very  great,  and  1  was  suffering  acutely,  as 
disdain.  I  know  that  she  is  only  a  pretty  I  supposed,  with  a  dislocated  shoulder.  Mr. 
country  girl,  whose  frown  should  Ik*  no  terror  to  Austin  and  one  of  the  farm-hands,  summoned 
me.  1  know  that  I  am  no  love-sick  boy,  to  by  Jake's  report, assisted  me  home  to  the  house, 
break  my  heart  about  it;  but  I  know  better  still  wh  ;re  I  did  m»t  wait  long  for  Dr.  Mills's  skill- 
that  I  had  no  right  to  speak  as  I  did.  If  this  ful  care.  A  man  of  about  my  own  age,  with 
Arthur  Lee  loves  her,  and  she  cares  for  him,  Saxon  hair  and  eye  and  deep-toned  voice,  I 
why,  it  is  no  business  of  mine.  I  am  only  a — a  found  Dr.  Mills  at  once  a  skillful  practitioner 
friend,  who  cares  for  her  very  very  much  as  the  and  an  agreeable  companion.  He  WSJ  about  to 
fairest  and  purest  flower  that  ever  bloomed.  I  leave  soon  after  for  a  year's  service  in  the  hos- 
would  fain  apologize,  but  she  gives  me  no  pitals,  both  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  suf- 
ehanee.     I  wonder  if  she  will  come  out  to  help  fering  men. 

us  with  the  kite  to-morrow.  Jake  is  to  ask  her.  And  this  is  why  no  entry  stands  upon  mi 
She  would  be  sure  to  say  no  to  me.  journal  until  to-day.    I  only  see  Oolie  at  rare 

Auni»t  G.      intervals,  and  she  is  as  cool  as  ever.    She  does 
We  flew  that  kite.     It  seems  a  long  while   not  know — the  little  owlet — that  I  hold  the  mem- 
ago,  though,  since  then.    Shall  I  ever  forget  it  ?   ory  of  that  fluttering  kiss.  But  w  hy  can  I  not  lure 
The  cool,  fresh  breath  of  the  morning  that  ris-  her  to  my  side  again?   Mrs.  Austin  seems  more 
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melancholy  and  retired  than  ever,  but  is  most 
undoubtedly  anxious  that  I  should  care  for  Oolie, 
and  perhaps  this  acting  on  her  sensitive  nature 
makes  an  involuntary  revolt.  I  hear  a  troubled 
remonstrance  now  and  then,  and  afterward  my 
darling  child  is  pale  and  sorrowful  for  days. 
If  I  dared  I  would  ask  her  to  try  to  like  an  old 
bachelor  ever  so  little,  and  give  him  the  right  to 
take  the  little  owlet  to  a  cozy  nest  of  his  own 
planning. 

But  all  the  while  I  have  been  lying  here  she 
has  come  and  gone  unheeded,  and  more  than 
once  I  have  heard  the  heavy  tones  of  Arthur 
Lee's  voice  as  he  said  good-night  by  the  gate. 
I  must  not  write  more,  for  I  am  feverish,  and 
Dr.  Mills  forbids  excitement. 

August  10. 

Am  I  dreaming,  or  is  it  truly  so?  It  seems 
like  a  dream  that,  away  off  by  Cress-kill,  on  the 
very  spot  where  I  fell  not  long  ago,  I  found  my 
pupil,  with  pale  face  and  eyes  dim  with  tears — 
that,  kneeling  by  her  side,  I  asked  for  the  right 
to  woo  and  win,  and,  unrebuked,  held  Oolie  to 
my  heart.  It  is  even  so,  and  the  great  solemn 
eyes  just  glancing  up  to  mine  have  spoken  our 
betrothal.    Pray  God  I  may  make  her  happy. 

August  30. 

Strange,  dear,  bewildering  Oolie !  Can  I  ever 
understand  you,  with  your  saddened  moods  and 
troubled  brow  ?  I  fear — nay,  sometimes  I  really 
think — that  her  mother  has  urged  her  to  accept 
my  addresses,  knowing  that  I  would  be  what 
the  world  calls  a  good  match.  I  know  that 
Oolie  is  happiest  and  brightest  when  her  old 
father  looks  so  well  pleased  to  see  us  together. 
But  still  I  cling  to  the  memory  of  that  kiss,  so 
lightly  and  tenderly  bestowed.  I  am  sure  I 
know  her  too  well  to  think  that,  even  for  their 
sakes,  she  would  give  her  hand  without  her 
heart. 

To-night  she  pleaded  a  headache,  and  left 
me  to  seek  my  room  and  tell  my  patient  journal 
all  my  thoughts.  And  so,  with  a  shaded  schol- 
ar's lamp  throwing  its  circle  of  light  around  my 
pen  and  page,  while  the  rest  of  the  room  is  flood- 
ed with  moonlight,  I  dream  and  write  altern- 
ately. 

But  what  is  that  figure  doing  there  by  the 
garden  gate?  A  man  stands  waiting  just  with- 
in the  shadow.  But  see!  a  girl's  light  figure 
moves  out  from  the  side  doorway  and  joins  him. 
A  strange  calmness  comes  over  me,  although  I 
see  in  the  clear  moonlight  that  it  is  Oolie.  They 
walk  off  down  the  old  garden  path,  and  I  can 
not  turn  my  eyes  or  ears  away  if  I  would.  Now 
she  speaks  brokenly,  and  I  even  hear  her  say, 
''It  is  a  living  death,"  and  they  pass  on.  I  do 
not  hear  Arthur  Lee's  words,  deep  and  full- 
toned  as  they  are.  I  only  hear  those  sweet, 
false  lips,  that — 

They  are  parting.  "  'Tis  the  very  last  time." 
I  hear  it  distinctly  in  those  musical  accents  that 
have  come  to  be  so  dear.  And  this  then  is  the 
end  of  the  bright  midsummer  dream.  False 
and  fair,  she  is  lost  to  me  forever. 

A  few  written  words  to  release  her  from  the 


weary  vow  that  makes  this  "living  death"  to 
her;  a  straightforward  letter  to  John  Austin 
explaining  as  well  as  I  may  the  unfortunate  po- 
sition in  which  I  find  myself ;  a  few  business 
arrangements ;  a  check  sufficient  to  cover  all 
expenses  connected  with  my  stay  and  forward- 
ing my  effects  ;  a  hasty  tossing  of  garments  into 
my  trunks,  and  with  the  midnight  moon  low 
toward  the  west  I  bid  adieu  to  Greyrock  forever. 
"Oolie,  dear,  false  angel,  good-by!" 

IV. 

"Dr.  Mills,  by  all  that  is  skillful !  I  thought 
I  knew  that  Saxon  head  as  I  saw  it  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  swinging  lamp  last  night." 

"Ay,  ay,  Dr.  Mills  at  your  service,"  and  a 
hearty  grasp  of  the  hand  told  how  unforgottcn 
had  been  the  incident  of  two  years  since  when 
a  broken  arm  was  righted  by  his  skill.  To- 
night we  meet  again  on  board  the  transport  that 
brings  our  poor  boys  home  from  Andersonville. 
I  need  say  no  more  than  that  to  tell  of  the  long 
lines  of  wan  and  haggard  faces,  of  the  gleaming, 
hungry  eyes,  the  shrunken  limbs,  and  broken 
spirits. 

Small  skill  had  I  except  such  help  as  strong 
hands  and  a  willing  heart  could  give  ;  but  such 
as  it  was  this  had  been  my  work  for  the  past 
eighteen  months.  It  was  good  for  me  to  be 
busy,  and  so  put  out  of  mind  the  troubled  past. 
I  had  left  all  business  matters  with  my  lawyer, 
and  had  heard  nothing  whatever  from  Greyrock 
since  that  shining  August  night  when  I  walked 
to  the  station,  and  was  miles  away  before  the 
dawning.  I  suppose  she  is  Mrs.  Lee  by  this 
time.    Ah,  well ! 

11  Guy  Owen  !  here,  if  you  please.  Hold  this 
man  still  until  I  can  prepare  the  broth  properly, 
lie  is  raving  with  fever,  and  will  kill  himself  if 
he  is  left  alone."  So  I  came  at  Dr.  Mills's  bid- 
ding, and  clasped  the  poor  thin  arms  in  my 
grasp,  speaking  steadily  all  the  while  to  the 
wretched  creature  I  held.  The  soup  was  gulped 
down  at  a  swallow,  and  it  was  hard  to  deny  him 
more,  but  Dr.  Mills  was  imperative.  At  last, 
muttering,  he  dropped  to  sleep,  and  an  hour 
after  I  walked  with  the  Doctor  on  the  narrow 
space  upon  the  upper  deck.  He  stopped  mid- 
way, and  knocking  the  ashes  off  his  cigar,  said 
he, 

"  That  fellow's  face  is  familiar  to  me  in  spite 
of  his  fearful  emaciation.  I  liave  seen  it  some- 
where— strange — strange;"  and  we  resumed  our 
walk. 

All  at  once  he  grasped  my  arm — "  Guv 
Owen,  as  sure  as  you  are  a  living  man  that  is 
Launt  Austin  !" 

"Launt  Austin?  Why,  I  thought  he  was 
dead!''  said  I,  breathlessly. 

"No;  he  ran  away  and  enlisted,  and  that 
made  all  the  trouble.  I  suppose  you  know" — 
he  continued,  hesitatingly — "you  know  about 
Mrs.  Austin  ?" 

"No,  I  know  nothing,  except  that  they  were 
a  most  incomprehensible  family  altogether," 
said  I,  somewhat  bitterly. 
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"Oh,  the  sorrows  that  we  doctors  can  not 
help  knowing,  which  are  safe  from  all  the  world 
besides  !  The  bitter  struggle  of  that  poor  Oolie's 
life  has  been  enough  to  bow  a  strong  man  down. 
I  wonder  how  it  is  now  with  her,  poor  child!" 

"Tell  me,  for  I  am  bewildered.  What  do 
you  mean  ?"  I  spoke,  at  last. 

"  Mean  ?  Why,  I  mean  that  four  years  ago 
Launt  Austin  ran  away,  and  was  never  heard 
of  until  his  name  was  published  in  a  list  of 
bounty -jumpers,  which  some  one  was  rough 
enough  to  send  to  his  father,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  was  false.  It  almost  broke  his  heart, 
but  he  did  not  tell  his  wife.  She  was  bad  enough 
without  that ;  but  she  found  it  out  somehow, 
and  now  she  is  hopelesslv  given  up  to  the  hab- 
it." 

"  What  habit  ?" 

"Why,  opium.  She  commenced  by  quiet- 
ing her  nerves,  broken  down  by  Launt's  deter- 
tion.  Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  Men  dial 
poor  girl  on  her  knees  begging  her  mother  to 
give  it  up,  when  she  had  periled  her  life  by  an 
extra  dose.  Anil  then  the  wretched  woman 
would  promise,  and  try  to  keep  her  word  until 
the  demon  power  gTcw  strong  again,  and  by 
threats  of  self-destruction,  or  appeals  to  <  >olie's 
tenderness,  she  would  wring  from  her  a  prom-  1 
ise  to  give  her  rest  anil  ]  caee  in  the  old  faun." 

"You  could  surely  sec  how  sail  the  child 
was,  and  what  a  hopeless  look  had  gathered  on 
John  Austin's  face  ?"  he  went  on. 

"Can  this  be  so?"  And  I  rubbed  my  fore- 
head, to  make  sure  that  I  was  sane  and  wide 
awake. 

"Ay,  Guv  Owen  ;  were  your  eyes  tight  shut 
that  you  could  not  6ec  it?  Arthur  Lee'* — I 
shivered  a  little  at  the  name — "Arthur  Lee  has 
told  me  pitiful  stories  enough  of  the  girl's  slen- 
der store  of  pocket  -  m<»ney  going  through  his 
hands  in  exchange  for  the  dreadful  drug  ;  of  her 
waiting  for  him  on  the  way,  when,  worn  out,  she 
hail  yielded  to  her  mother's  prayers  mice  more; 
and  her  bitter  tears,  always  saying  to  him.  '  Don't 
lei  lather  know.'  And  so  this  poor  child  ha* 
passed  these  weary  years  <ince  Launt  took  him- 
self off.  I  heard  all  this  through  Arthur.  I 
suppose  you  know  he  will  be  my  brother  one  of 
these  days.  Sister  .Mary  has  been  engag<  d  t  ■ 
him  ever  since  she  left  iehooLM 

I  could  not  speak.  The  air  seemed  to  grow  [ 
bright  around  me.  The  transport  and  its  weary 
freight]  the  rocking,  ceaseless  waves;  the  croaeh-  ' 
ing  forms  about  me  passed  away  ;  and  I  was 
again  by  the  side  of  Cress-kill  with  a  wounded 
arm,  and  Oolic — dear,  sorrowful,  lost  Oolie — was 
by  my  side. 

"What's  the  matter,  Guy?"  said  the  steady 
voice  of  my  friend.  "Your  cigar  is  out,  and 
your  blanket  is  streaming  out  like  a  flag.  Have 
you  turned  clean  daft  ?'' 

"  I  believe  I  have.  Tell  me,  if  you  can,  what 
I  must  do.  See  if  you  can  prescribe  for  a  man 
who  has  been  a  stupid  fool." 

"Common  disorder,  my  friend;  very  com- 
mon.   Don't  often  prescribe  for  it,  but  I'll  try." 


V. 

It  was  a  bright  June  day  when  a  carriage 
might  have  been  seen  on  the  oldGreyrock  turn- 
pike, traveling  slOwly ;  for,  propped  up  with  pil- 
lows and  shawls,  was  all  that  was  left  of  Launt 
Austin.  A  pitiful  smile  gathered  on  his  face  as 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  great  rock  that  could 
be  seen  for  miles  away.  I  sat  beside  him  al- 
most as  trembling  as  himself,  for  memories  came 
crowding  thick  and  fast. 

Dr.  Mills  had  traveled  on  horseback,  and  now 
galloped  on  ahead  to  break  the  tidings  to  the  un- 
conscious family.  Launt  worked  his  thin  lin- 
gers together  nervously,  and  looked  wistfully  at 
me  as  he  said,  "  Do  you  think  they  will  be  glad 
to  sec  me?  I'm  'most  afraid — I've  made  such 
lots  of  trouble." 

Dr.  Mills  must  have  traveled  fast,  for  see. 
here  arc  troops  of  villagers,  and  here  are  stout 
fanners  with  hard  hands  outstretched,  and  husky 
voices  that  try  to  say,  "How  dy'do?"  and  fail 
because  of  the  pity  that  has  sent  a  great  lump 
in  their  throats  which  no  gulping  will  remove. 
And  the  old  flag  that  has  done  service  for  many 
a  Fourth  of  July  is  brought  from  somewhere, 
and  is  borne  ahead  by  the  constable,  who  claimed 
and  k  -pt  that  right.  From  the  cottages  women's 
faces  shine  pitying  and  earnest  on  the  pale  boy 
who  had  come  home  again.  Fast  the  wood  and 
over  the  bridge,  ami  so  around  the  road,  comes 
the  cavalcade.  Fast  the  garden  and  the  lilac- 
bush.  The  double  gate  was  thrown  wide  open, 
and  beside  it  stood  the  old  man,  his  white  head 
U-nt  down,  his  lips  moving,  yet  with  no  sound. 
Flenty  of  hands  lifted  the  weak  man  from  his 
carriage,  and  he  staggered  on  with  help,  but 
stop{*nl  one  moment  by  the  old  man's  side,  look- 
ing wistfully  with  bis  hollow  eyes. 

John  Austin  lifted  bis  ch  ar  e\es  to  the  sky,  and 
bis  lips  were  white  while  his  hands  lay  a  mo- 
ment on  the  lad's  head:  "  Mess  thee,  my  son. 
The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee!"  As  they 
mared  the  house  where  his  mother  waited 
Launt  turned  about :  "Fall  back,  boys.  No- 
body but  father,"  and  so  leaning  on  the  old 
man's  arm,  faint  and  weak  enough  he  yet  up- 
held him  on  his  father's  shoulder  until  within 
the  doorway  the  lookers-on  saw  a  tall  and  pallid 
woman  take  him  to  her  breast,  while  one  thin 
hand  of  the  soldier  rested  on  a  head  of  golden 
brown  l>cside  him. 

"Three  cheers  for  Launt  Austin!"  and  three 
times  three  rung  through  the  air,  while  Susan 
swung  her  turban,  shouting  "Glory,  Hallelujah !" 
and  Jake  contributed  whoops  and  yells  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  Then  the  school-house  bell  was  rung, 
and  Launt.  sitting  w  ith  his  mother's  hand  in  his, 
and  those  dear  eyes  of  Oolie  looking  so  lovingly 
on  him,  stirred  a  little  from  his  pillows,  and  with 
his  smile  so  ghastly  still,  he  said,  "  I  guess  the 
folks  are  glad  to  see  me.  You  see,-  mother, 
if  I  live" — and  here  he  held  up  the  transparent 
hand  to  the  light — "  if  I  live,  I  mean  to  be  a  bet- 
ter son  to  you  and  father.  I  thought  about  you 
I  tell  you,  and  I  thought  about  meetin',  and  the 
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Bible,  and  how  Oolie  and  I  used  to  say  our 
prajera  together.  Yes,  I  thought  about  all  these 
tilings,  but  I  was  so  awful  hungry  most  of  the 
time  that  I  couldn't  think." 

What  vow  went  up  from  his  mother's  heart  I 
know  not,  but  I  can  guess.  Whatever  it  was 
remained  unbroken  for  the  short  life  left  her. 
Launt  rallied  a  while,  but  help  had  come  too  late, 
and  one  October  day  we  laid  him  in  the  little 
church-yard.  Before  the  snow  of  December 
fell  his  mother  lay  at  rest  beside  him.  And 
then  in  the  glad  New- Year  I  took  my  littlo  owlet 
to  my  heart. 

The  clouds  had  passed  and  left  the  shining 
sky.  I  make  my  home  at  Greyrock  now ;  but 
would  you  believe  that  Oolie  still  denies  that  she 
kissed  me  when  I  lay  helpless?  She  says  she 
wouldn't  take  advantage  of  any  one.  Dr.  Mills 
is  going  on  his  old  round  of  duty,  and  Arthur 
Lee  is  married  to  his  sister  Mary.  John  Austin 
grows  bent  and  old.  Already  the  snow  is  on  the 
mountain  lighted  from  beyond,  but  the  peace 
that  passeth  understanding  abides  upon  him  for 
evermore. 


SEEING  NAPLES. 

"  O  EE  Naples  and  die"  had  like  to  have  been 

O  transformed,  on  the  occasion  of  our  first 
entrance  of  the  city,  from  a  gratefully  compli- 
mentary proverb  into  an  awful  prophecy  of  our 
own  demise.  No  sooner  had  we  (consisting  of 
three  divines  and  the  dragon)  emerged  from  the 
evening  train  from  Rome,  and  shown  our  un- 
fortunate heads  outside  the  station,  than  we  were 
set  upon  by  innumerable  ruffians  of  the  baser 
sort,  in  the  garb  of  coachmen,  each  aspiring  to 
the  privilege  of  doing  the  honors  of  the  city  by 
being  first  to  fleece  us.  However,  having  been 
fore-armed  against  this  sea  of  troubles,  we  sprang 
into  the  first  vetturo  which  presented  itself,  and 
were  whirled  away,  leaving  the  waves  thereof 
roaring  cajoleries  at  us,  and  abuse  at  each  other, 
alternately.    But  our  sorrows  were  only  begun. 

After  a  seemingly  interminable  ride  we  were 
set  down  in  the  court-yard  of  an  unpretending 
inn,  among  whose  guests  we  expected  to  find 
the  fellow-countryman  to  whose  guardianship 
we  were  consigned.  Fortunately  we  encoun- 
tered our  consignee  upon  the  third  landing,  and 
having  delivered  our  vouchers,  were  hurried  by 
him  into  a  place  of  safety,  whither  he  speedily 
followed  us,  after  having  dismissed  the  coach- 
man with  the  payment  of  the  regular  tariff. 

This  summary  proceeding  somewhat  amazed 
us,  particularly  as  our  unsophisticated  hearts 
had  been  touched  by  the  pathetic  pleadings  of 
the  driver,  who  had  followed  us  closely,  inquir- 
ing in  unintelligible  Neapolitan,  but  unmistak- 
able pantomime,  "  How  can  a  poor  man  live  ?" 
This  appeal  was  rendered  all  the  more  effective 
by  the  fact  that  our  ascent  had  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  sympathetic  crowd  of  idlers  from  the 
street,  who  had  chosen  to  set  us  down  prema- 
turely as  villains  and  oppressors. 

However,  the  ponderous  door  with  its  iron 


bars  separated  us  effectually  from  our  pitiful 
petitioner  and  his  backers,  while  we  listened 
with  bated  breath  and  bristling  hair  to  a  tirade 
upon  the  Neapolitan  character,  the  truthfulness 
of  which  (the  tirade,  and  not  the  character)  not 
only  the  gathering  tumult  outside,  but  every 
subsequent  hour  of  our  stay,  confirmed.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  hush  in  the  corridor,  and  a 
gentle  knock  at  our  door,  which  being  opened 
by  one  of  the  newly-arrived,  a  moving  spectacle 
was  presented  in  the  person  of  our  pertinacious 
driver,  posed  in  a  heart-subduing  attitude,  and 
ejaculating,  "  a  buono  mono  for  the  love  of  Heav- 
en and  of  my  famishing  babes !" 

This  was  too  much  for  the  tender-hearted 
bachelor  to  resist ;  but  as  he  was  drawing  out 
his  purse  in  response  our  guardian,  whose  pro- 
longed residence  in  Naples,  superadded  to  a  dis- 
tinguished career  before  the  New  York  bar,  had 
rendered  invulnerable  against  pathos,  especially 
of  a  monetary  type,  again  interposed,  dismiss- 
ing the  appellant  with  his  blessing,  and  resum- 
ing his  oration  with  severer  eloquence  and  point- 
ed application  to  the  transgressor,  who  received 
the  lesson  with  meekness,  abashed,  but  only 
half-repentant.  But  our  instruction  was  at 
once  violently  ended  and  enforced  by  a  fearful 
commotion  in  the  corridor,  followed  by  an  ap- 
palling jar,  reminding  us  that  we  were  abiding 
under  the  shadow  of  Vesuvius.  Our  protector 
went  forth  to  reconnoitre,  shutting  us  in  lest 
our  newly-fledged  hardness  of  heart  should  give 
way  and  betray  us  into  folly. 

It  was  explained,  on  his  return,  that  our  beg- 
gar had  waxed  so  stormy  that  the  wrath  of  the 
entire  household  had  been  kindled.  The  coach- 
man howled,  the  servants  jeered,  the  landlord 
swore.  Finally,  the  burly  cook  had  discharged 
his  electric  indignation  from  the  tip  of  his  aveng- 
ing foot,  and  sent  our  coachman  down  an  entire 
ilight  of  stone  stairs.  Upon  this  the  wailing  of 
the  sufferer  and  of  his  diminishing  friends,  to- 
gether with  the  violent  objurgation  of  the  house- 
hold, had  produced  such  an  uproar  that,  con- 
trasting it  with  the  homelike  quiet  of  our  Roman 
life,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  come  into  the  abode 
of  lost  spirits. 

However,  after  an  interval  there  came  a  per- 
emptory knock  at  our  door,  which  being  opened 
revealed  a  grand  tableau  vivant,  representing 
embodied  scorn  and  insulted  dignity — the  new 
role  which  our  coachman  assumed  after  his  fall. 
Throwing  down  upon  the  table  before  us  the  fare 
he  had  received  from  our  consignee,  and  draw- 
ing the  stately  folds  of  his  toga-iike  cloak  about 
him,  he  strode  from  the  room,  leaving  us  tyros 
overwhelmed  with  shame  for  our  shabbiness. 
But  our  guardian  sneered  at  his  melodraman- 
tics,  and  laughed  our  self-reproach  to  scorn, 
prophesying  that  we  should  see  him  return 
speedily  in  still  another  character;  which  he 
did,  after  allowing  our  sensibilities  a  few  mo- 
ments to  work.  A  single  glance  at  our  circle, 
as  we  sat  in  cowed  silence  around  our  instructor, 
convinced  the  actor  that  his  last  trick  had  failed ; 
and,  assuming  a  meek  expression,  he  inquired 
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if  by  any  chance  he  had  left  in  the  Signori's  care 
a  portion  of  money  belonging  to  him  ! 

From  this  initial  experience,  until  we  were 
fairly  ensconced  in  the  return  train  for  Rome, 
our  waking  hours  were  passed  in  warfare  which 
knew  no  truce. 

We  seized  the  first  sunshine  after  our  arrival 
for  an  excursion  to  Pompeii.  Taking  a  bounti- 
ful lunch  in  a  haversack  which  had  climbed  the 
steeps  of  the  Tyrol,  and  subsequently  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  the  Chickahominy,  doing  good 
service  in  both,  we  set  forth  for  the  railway  sta- 
tion, signaling  the  first  double  carriage  which 
appeared  in  sight.  No  sooner  were  we  comfort- 
ably settled,  with  our  eatables,  drinkables,  extra 
wrappings,  guide-books,  and  field-glasses  care- 
fully arranged,  than  our  driver,  gathering  up  his 
reins,  remarked,  with  an  insufferable  smile, 44  Tre 
frantM!"  Being  under  the  eye  of  our  legal 
friend,  and  remembering  that  wc  had  the  great 
principle  of  resistance  to  imposition  to  maintain, 
we  incontinently  tumbled  out  of  the  carriage 
with  all  our  traps,  greatly  to  the  astonishment 
and  chagrin  of  the  driver,  who  cried  bcscei  h- 
ingly  after  us  "Two  franc*,  then!  let  ih  be 
agreed."  Although  this  was  only  double  the 
regular  tariff,  yet  wc  were  true  to  our  instrnO- 
tions.  declining  all  his  overtures,  and,  taking 
possession  of  two  single  carria  •  s,  wc  were  able 
to  reach  our  goal  with  our  principles  intact,  and 
the  expenditure  of  only  five  cents  each  for  a 
ride  of  two  miles. 

Still  another  pleasing  phase  of  Neapolitan  Un- 
met us  as  we  emerged  from  our  hotel  on  the 
morning  of  this  excursion  to  Pompeii.  The 
porter  and  his  family  ostensibly  made  their  abode 
in  a  little  house  in  the  wall  which  separated  the 
COUrt-yard  from  the  street ;  but  inasmuch  as  said 
house  comprised  only  one  room,  and  as  thi-, 
again,  corresponded  in  width  precisely  to  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  the  whole  domestic  econ- 
omy of  his  household  was  patent  to  every  passer- 
by. Toilet,  culinary,  laundry,  disciplinary,  and 
other  operations  which  popular  prejudice  ordi- 
narily confines  to  the  interior  of  one's  domicile, 
were  displayed  upon  the  Hag-stones  of  the  inn- 
yard  to  the  admiration  of  all  beholden;  and.  as 
every  sojourner  among  the  Neapolitans  will  tes- 
tify, this  is  by  no  means  a  j-cculiar  case,  but 
44  'tis  their  nature  to." 

However,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  on  [ 
reaching  the  door  of  the  hotel,  wc  found  the  ori- 
gin of  the  alarming  outcries  w  hich  had  been  as- 
saulting our  cars  for  some  moments. 

The  porter  was  seated  in  the  midst  of  the 
court-yard,  engaged  in  clipping  the  elf-locks  of 
his  young  heir,  whose  rage  (unassuaged  by  the 
oranges  which  were  his  father's  peacc-ofTering) 
expended  itself  in  shrieks  and  energetic  kicks,  1 
his  head,  meantime,  being  safely  held  between 
his  father's  knees,  and  his  hands  occupied  in 
clutching  the  fruit.  The  mother  supervised  the 
operation,  knitting-work  in  hand,  and  the  older 
sister  sniffed  enviously  at  the  oranges,  and  sym- 
pathetically at  her  brother. 

Suddenly  the  father  administered  a  smart  box 


of  the  ear  in  response  to  a  specially  violent  kick 
from  the  young  hero,  w  hereupon  the  mother  (who 
therefore  could  have  been  no  Neapolitan)  ponnced 
upon  the  father  with  a  resonant  blow  upon  his 
head,  which  the  daughter  resented  by  a  similar 
attack  upon  her  mother  ;  and,  as  the  fight  waxed 
hot,  and  promised  to  become  general,  we  fled 
into  the  street  for  safety  When  we  returned 
at  night  peace  reigned.  The  young  hero,  shorn 
but  unsubdued,  was  engaged  in  experimental 
devices  for  extracting  the  tail  of  the  afflicted 
house-dog,  the  mollified  father  looking  on  n\u 
provingly  at  the  exhibition  of  the  precocious  de- 
velopment Of  this  distinctively  Neapolitan  trait ; 
while  the  sister,  aged  seven,  was  w  ith  premature 
sagacity  manufacturing  a  caudle  for  her  mother, 
who  had  just  brought  into  the  world  a  new  sin- 
ner or  sufferer,  according  to  the  sex,  w  hich  has 
escaped  my  memory. 

Mr.  Murray  "evolves  from  the  do]  ths  of  his 
moral  consciousness"  (whence  the  German  con- 
jured the  camclj  the  fact  that  the  inhabitant! 
<  t'  Naples  are  very  fond  of  their  domestic  ani- 
mals. Whereas  observation  convinces  the  trav- 
eler that  now  hei  e  else  can  be  found  such  suffer- 
ing among  domestic  animals  (including  wives 
and  children),  inflicted  with  such  infernal  in- 
genuity of  torture.  My  most  brilliant  memo- 
ries of  this  indescribably  beautiful  bay  are 
smeared  by  the  horrid  blot  of  brute  mhn  i  v. 

An  hour's  ride  by  rail  carried  us  to  the  sta- 
tion at  POmpeii,  and  a  three  minutes1  walk  from 
thence  to  the  entrance  of  the  ruined  city. 

During  this  brief  walk  onr  hardening  sensi- 
bilities were  assailed  by  multiform  exhibitions 
of  poverty  and  physical  imperfection,  together 
w  ith  various  aspirants  for  the  pi  i\  ilegc  of  carry- 
ing our  knapsacks  and  superfluous  shawls,  sell- 
ing i:^  winet,  guiding  us  to  Vesuvius  or  Pom- 
peii. A  braCS  Of  pretty,  black-eyed  boys  ran 
along  by  our  side,  extemporizing  a  species  of 
rataplan  upon  their  fat  chins  with  their  chubby 
brown  fi*ts,  which  they  whirled  rapidly  round 
and  round  each  other,  and  against  their  chat- 
tering teeth,  after  the  manner  of  that  pleas- 
ing entertainment  to  which  babies  arc  con- 
demned— 44  Forehead-harder,  brow-bender,  eye- 
peeper,  nosc-drop|>cr,  mouth-eater,  chin-chop- 
per, chin-chopper,  chin-chopper  !"  An  old  man 
and  woman  also  dogged  us,  thrumming  a  guitar 
and  wailing  forth  an  ear-piercing  and  heart- 
rending ditty. 

At  the  guide-house  wc  paid  the  regulation 
fee  of  two  francs,  and  entered  by  the  revolving 
wheel  which  forms  the  gate,  leaving  all  these 
WOO!  ami  entertainments  behind  us,  and  pick- 
ing up  a  cicerone,  who  led  us  whithersoever  he 
would  whensoever  he  could. 

No  one  can  pass  a  fortnight  in  Italy,  the 
land  of  storied  ruins,  without  appreciating  the 
necessity  for  the  catechetical  instruction  relative 
to  keeping  one's  hands  from  picking  and  steal- 
ing. Beginning  with  an  innocent  admiration 
of  the  magnificent  mosaics  of  the  Jiorfjltese  or 
Pitti  l'alazzo,  and  going  on  speedily  to  a  cov- 
etous survey  of  your  neighbor's  table  and  paper- 
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weights  (which  she  has  collected,  bit  by  bit, 
from  historic  sites),  you  finally  end  in  a  whole- 
sale destruction  of  glove-tips,  boot-heels,  and 
the  eighth  commandment  at  every  pillar,  wall, 
and  pavement  you  visit. 

In  consequence  of  this  depraved  appetite  we 
regarded  the  otherwise  laudable  cleanliness  and 
order  of  Pompeii  with  disappointment,  and  even 
a  sense  of  personal  injury.  Not  a  displaced 
mosaic  to  be  seen  ;  not  a  stray  bit  of  marble,  or 
fragment  of  bronze.  Temple  after  temple,  house 
after  house,  street  after  street  we  entered,  to  de- 
part as  guiltless  in  act  as  before.  Moreover, 
our  guide  was  gifted  after  the  manner  of  Ar- 
guses and  school-ma'ams,  so  that  in  his  vicinity 
it  was  impossible  for  any  of  our  quartette  to  in- 
dulge his  sinful  proclivities.  However,  no  shep- 
herd  had  ever  such  perversely  wayward  sheep, 
and  no  guide  such  fractious  followers.  There 
was  not  one  of  us  all  who  had  not  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  repeatedly  lost,  and  to  be  sought  out 
and  brought  back  to  the  regular  route  by  the 
anxiously-perspiring  official. 

The  topography  of  Pompeii,  its  architecture, 
and  even  the  minutest  details  of  its  domestic 
life,  arc  made  too  familiar  by  guide-books,  nov- 
els, cork  models,  and  photographs  to  encourage 
further  description  ;  but  it  is  with  indescribable 
emotion  that  one  looks  down  with  his  own  eyes 
into  this  old  sepulchre  from  whose  door  the  I 
stone  has  now  been  rolled  away.  It  shadows 
forth  dimly  the  awful  scene  upon  which  the 
Angel  of  the  Resurrection  will  gaze  when  his 
task  is  ended. 

Our  guide  was  a  character.  I  refer  not  to 
his  deplorable  probity,  but  to  his  masterly  com- 
mand of  the  English  language.  When  French 
was  suggested  to  him  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  our  party,  he  replied,  with  a  benev- 
olent smile,  "But  I  speaks  dc  Ingles" — and 
verily  he  spoke  it. 

Having  unearthed  his  errant  flock  in  their 
various  retreats,  and  gathered  them  around 
him,  he  would  strike  an  attitude  before  the 
Basilica,  the  Temple  of  Isis,  the  house  of  the 
Tragic  Poet,  or  whatever  edifice  lay  next  in  his 
course,  and  would  invariably  challenge  atten- 
tion by  the  ejaculation,  "  Look  o'  yere  !  Yis, 
Sir!"  and  then  develop  his  powers  of  descrip- 
tion. 

Among  ordinary  dwellings  his  favorite  for- 
mula was,  "Look  o'  yere!  Yis,  Sir!  Preevat 
house — bedroomsallround  !"  He  was  also  hap- 
py in  the  discovery  of  what  he  called  "pish- 
fonds,"  in  several  court-yards;  but  this  seemed 
suspiciously  like  the  practical  joke  of  some  An- 
glican, who  had  found  him  when  his  knowledge 
of  the  language  was  in  its  formative  state,  and 
introduced  this  little  variation. 

After  an  agonizing  attempt  on  his  part  to 
make  us  comprehend,  and  a  responsive  agony 
on  ours,  we  at  last  understood  that  it  was 
against  the  rules  (or  possibly  against  his  own 
inclinations)  to  have  the  immaculate  purity  of  j 
the  city  disturbed  by  the  crumbs  of  profane 
lunches,  and  that  the  amphitheatre,  perhaps  an 


eighth  of  a  mile  distant,  would  be  a  favorable 
place  for  the  performance  of  that  duty. 

Accordingly  we  made  our  way  across  the 
fields  to  this  lovely  spot,  and  having  completed 
a  circuit  of  its  ruins,  including  a  close  inspec- 
tion of  what  our  cicerone  was  pleased  to  call, 
respectfully,  "  de  bedrooms  of  de  Icons,"  we 
seated  ourselves  on  one  of  the  benches  where 
Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Sallust  may  have  sat  before 
us,  and  then  we  alternately  lunched  and  medi- 
tated. 

Here  were  we,  pilgrims  from  a  land  which  is 
of  yesterday,  seated  in  a  theatre  whose  form  is 
perfectly  preserved,  which  proved  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago  the  miraculous  preservation  of  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants  of  the  doomed  city, 
when,  having  flocked  forth  to  the  cruel  sports  of 
the  arena,  they  found  their  homeward  way,  ter- 
ribly barricaded  by  the  fires  of  the  treacherous 
mountain,  which  was  now  looking  down  so 
peacefully  upon  the  desolation  it  had  wrought. 

We  tried  to  rebuild  the  crumbling  walls ;  to 
spread  again  the  vast  awning  of  white  Apulian 
wool,  striped  with  crimson  ;  to  people  the  audi- 
torium with  crowds  of  lordly  men  and  graceful 
women,  whose  senses  should  be  charmed  by  the 
cooling,  fragrant  mist  dispensed  by  invisible 
conduits,  tempering,  if  possible,  the  burning 
cruelty  with  which  they  surveyed  the  deadly 
combats  of  the  arena.  But  above  us,  instead, 
hung  only  God's  pure  sky;  around  us  was  the 
quiet  beauty  of  an  Italian  landscape;  within 
was  a  little  group  of  pilgrims  whose  ancestors, 
when  these  walls  were  building,  bowed  in  sav- 
age devotion  to  Odin  ;  beyond  us  lay  the  City 
of  the  Dead,  uncovered  to  view,  writh  the  very 
wheel-marks  of  1800  years  ago  traced  indelibly 
upon  its  streets,  and  with  the  innermost  thoughts 
of  its  inhabitants  frescoed  in  still  brilliant  colors 
upon  its  walls  ;  while  still  beyond  and  above  was 
Vesuvius  with  fieiy  remorse  devouring  its  heart. 

The  day  was  incomparably  beautiful,  and  it 
was  easy  to  realize  how  fascinating  this  amphi- 
theatre must  have  been  to  the  sensuous  Romans, 
with  its  gorgeous  shows  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
glorious  sweep  of  hills  around,  and  of  sunlit  sky 
above. 

On  returning  to  the  city  we  came  upon  the 
new  excavations,  where  a  motley  crowd  of  work- 
men, with  their  women  and  children,  were  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  and  eating  their  dinner.  Many 
of  the  women  were  improving  the  opportunity  in 
explorations  in  their  children's  heads  and  gar- 
ments, which  seemed  richer  in  discoveries  than 
their  earth-diggings.  This  group  was  rather 
picturesque  than  agreeable. 

I  seized  an  idle  pick  and  flourished  it  wildly, 
pleasing  myself  with  the  conceit  that  I  was  aid- 
ing in  the  disentombment  of  this  ancient  Queen. 
But  if  one  wishes  to  see  vividly  portrayed  the 
story  of  the  dire  fate  which  overwhelmed  this 
mad  city,  with  all  the  horror  of  its  surprise,  and 
the  despair  of  its  overthrow,  he  must  look  for  it 
in  the  little  ante-room,  where  are  the  skeleton 
figures  found  only  two  years  since  and  then  laid 
in  dreary  state.    One  slight  form,  lying  prone, 
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with  the  head  bowed  upon  the  clenched  hands, 
as  the  horror  of  the  great  darkness  came  upon 
him  and  fixed  itself  in  eternal  lithograph,  tells 
the  talc  more  eloquently  than  tongue  or  pen  of 
living  man  could  do. 

Our  last  call  was  at  Diomcde's  house,  the  ex- 
travagant dimensions  of  which  contrast  boldly 
with  the  dainty  proportions  of  his  neighbors' 
abodes;  suggesting  the  alternatives  of  >!i«.\vy 
extravagance  set  forth  in  the  modern  parable 
of  her  who  went  up  to  Tiffany's  to  buy  dia- 
monds of  the  first  water,  and  being  eyed  envi- 
ously and  superciliously  by  a  woman  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  said  to  herself  "Shoddy!"'  lift- 
ed up  her  voice  boldly  and  answered,  "Nay, 
verily,  Petroleum  !" 

In  our  zeal  to  make  our  own  way  baek  to  the 
station  we  lost  it,  but  were  found  with  surpris- 
ing quickness  by  the  blind  musicians,  the  little 
chin-choppers,  together  with  various  disinterest- 
ed parties,  who  were  confident  we  should  never 
again  have  so  favorable  a  time  for  ascending 
Vesuvius  (it  was  five  o'clock  of  a  January  night), 
tasting  Lackryma  Christi,  or  of  buying  Pompeiiun 
lamps  and  other  antiquities  (?).  Whi  n  ■  c  tin. il- 
ly reached  the  station,  our  train  was  swollen  to 
an  appalling  degree,  and  was  made  up  of  at 
motley  material  a*  was  that  of  young  David  of 
Adullam  ;  "every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and 
every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  »  nc  that  was 
din -on  ten  ted  ;"  but  the  steam-monster  scattered 
them  speedily  and  bore  us  away  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

On  our  return  to  our  hotel  in  Naples  it  was 
somewhat  adverse  to  our  previoQI  ideas  of  com- 
fort to  have  our  fire  for  the  evening  brought  in 
on  a  salver !  Howe\  cr,  when  w  e  wcie  gathered 
about  the  table,  with  the  brasicr  of  coals  be- 
neath it.  discussing  with  each  other,  and  with 
our  four  several  journals  the  marvelous  enjoy- 
ments of  the  day,  there  was  quite  an  atmosphere 
of  home  comfort  al>out  that  apartment  in  the 
sombre  Naples  sun.  Indeed,  during  our 
that  same  gloomy,  damp,  stormy  albugo  was 
transformed  into  a  co/y  American  household. 
Through  a  happy  coincidence  there  were  gath- 
ered together  there  eight  Americans,  one  in 
Christian  faith  and  in  loyalty  to  our  country. 
There  was  also  with  us  a  tierman  artist,  whose 
intelligent  sympathy  in  our  national  struggle, 
as  well  as  his  irresistible  good-nature,  forbade 
us  to  regard  as  an  interloper.  Our  outspoken 
nationality  drove  away  more  than  one  English- 
mail,  and  reduced  a  garrulous  Scotchman  to  the 
necessity  of  immuring  himself  in  his  own  bed- 
room, w  here  he  wreaked  his  spite  upon  a  wheezy 
accordion. 

As  we  walked  the  streets  of  the  filthy  city 
(stirred  to  the  depths  of  its  vileness  rather  than 
cleansed  by  the  sullen  rains  which  fell  perti- 
naciously during  our  visit),  and  saw  on  every 
side  the  tokens  of  sin  and  suffering — diseased  and 
mutilated  adults,  abused  and  neglected  children, 
overworked  and  flayed-alive  animals,  our  hearts 
sank  within  us,  and  we  were  ready  to  cry,  "  Can 
these  dry,  these  rotten  bones  live  ?"   But  return- 


ing at  night  to  our  cheery  dinner-table,  and 
hearing  the  utterance  from  ministers  and  lay- 
men of  a  brave  hope  in  God  and  a  redeemed 
humanity,  we  were  ready  again  to  thank  Clod, 
and  take  courage  that  the  regeneration  of  Italy 
might  not  be  altogether  an  enthusiast's  dream. 

Another  ground  of  hope  I  have  for  the  pos- 
sible purification  of  Naples  under  the  new  r'ufum 
will,  I  fear,  be  regarded  by  many  persons  as 
otVensi\elv  trivial,  but  any  one  who  visited  Na- 
ples years  ago  w  ill  bo  able  to  appreciate  its  sig- 
nificance. I  refer  to  the  umbrella  man  of  the 
National  Museum  !  Of  course  one  has  not  seen 
Pompeii  until  he  has  sj«ent  hours  and  days  in 
this  museum,  where  its  treasures  arc  gathered, 
from  the  exquisitely  grace  ful  Narcissus  in  bronze 
down  to  the  very  bread-loaves  and  freshly-laid 
eggs  which  furnished  the  breakfast-tables  of  that 
doomed  city  on  the  day  of  its  destruction.  All 
these  spoils,  together  with  innumerable  paint- 
ings, statins,  and  articles  of  virtu  from  the  wide 
world  arc  actually  oj>cncd  to  the  liaHofli  \  iew 
without  money  or  price  !  And  much  more  than 
this:  not  only  did  the  workmen  who  came  at 
our  summons  to  open  the  door  of  the  gallery 
then  undergoing  repairs)  which  contains  the 
l'arnoe  Pull  and  the  Hercules  re-stolen  from 
the  Roman  thief,  Caracalla,  say,  "  It  is  not  j»er- 
mitted,"  in  response  to  our  little  offering;  not 
only  thi*,  but  the  official  guardian  of  our  um- 
brellas actually  shook  his  head  ngietfullv  but 
dot  idedlyat  the  proffered  fee!  It  is  something 
awful  to  think  of  the  mental  struggle  w  Inch  this 
supernatural  resistance  must  have  cost  a  Neapol- 
itan. 

There  are  few  l»eggar8  remaining  in  Naples 
compared  with  the  hordes  with  which  books  of 
travi  1  threatened  us.  The  la-.  tmni,  as  a  (  lass, 
exist  no  longer;  but  although  the  tourist  may 
sigh  for  the  picturesque  groups  who  formerly 
dreamed  away  life  ujx>n  that  l>eautiful  shore, 
yet  the  philanthropist  finds  in  their  disappear- 
ance an  evidence  of  6<  cial  progress. 

Emancipated  from  priestcraft,  the  people  arc 
learning  self-rcspe<  t.  Already,  to  beg  they  arc 
:u  1  E\ej|  the  Pompeiian  "  chin-chop- 
j  i  rs."  j  !>  tiered  an  equivalent  for  our  nous.  Put 
w  ho<  ver  |  i\\  -  a  Neap  litan  more  than  one-half 
his  demand  for  nny  individual  article,  from  tin 
orange  up  to  a  reef  of  pink  coral,  cheats  himself, 
and  astonishes  the  native  of  whom  he  makes  the 
purchase.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  disagree- 
able rule  are  found  at  the  Bible  Depository,  and 
in  the  sale  of  photographs  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum, where  the  price  is  fixed  by  law. 

Al  has  been  before  intimated  this  guerrilla 
warfare  harassed  every  moment  of  our  stay  in 
Naples.  Our  tongues  still  twirl  the  sharp 
1  "Che!"  and  our  shoulders  lift  in  the  charac- 
teristic shrug,  which  they  then  acquired,  and 
which  is  one's  only  weapon  of  warfare  and  de- 
fense. 

The  expression  of  Neapolitan  shoulders  is 
unique.  In  the  convent  (/("San  Martino,  above 
the  citv,  is  a  picture  representing  Peter's  denial 
of  his  Lord,  wherein  the  shrug  of  the  Galilean's 
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shoulder  is  eloquently  Neapolitan,  saying  as  it 
docs  unmistakably,  "  Clie  lo  sal** 

But  there  is  a  sunny,  or  better,  a  heavenly 
side  to  humanity  in  Naples.  Bibles  and  Prot- 
estant books  are  openly  sold  in  the  streets,  as 
well  as  scathing  caricatures  (which  the  most  il- 
literate can  read)  setting  forth  the  abominations 
and  lollies  of  priestcraft,  which  in  their  point 
and  impression  "are  as  goads  and  as  nails  fast- 
ened by  the  masters  of  assemblies." 

Art  is  already  using  the  liberty  which  Italy 
hat  bought  with  a  great  price  in  depicting  the 
crimes  of  the  old  absolutism. 

The  most  attractive  pictures  in  the  recent  ex- 
hibition by  Neapolitan  artists  of  to-day  were 
two  or  three  inquisitorial  scenes,  and  another 
representing  Galileo  arraigned  for  blasphemy. 
"  But  it  does  move  !" 

We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  make  our  way  to 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  service  on  the  Sunday 
which  we  spent  in  Naples.  It  is  held,  thank 
God  !  openly,  and  with  free  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  not  like  our  Protestant  services 
in  Rome,  under  the  sheltering  wings  of  our 
strong  eagle  within  the  walls,  or  under  the 
rose  without.  The  service  is  held  in  an  upper 
chamber,  a  bright,  attractive  apartment  looking 
out  upon  the  beautiful  bay;  and  as  we  wor- 
shiped with  the  large  congregation  gathered  that 
day  we  grew  more  hopeful  than  before  for  the 
luxurious,  idle,  cruel  community  in  which  this 
pure  leaven  of  a  free  Gospel  is  working. 

I  doubt  if  mine  were  the  only  eyes  which  re- 
sponded tearfully  when  the  good  minister  in 
charge  included  in  his  earnest  prayer  a  fervent 
petition  for  "  that  great  country  beyond  the  sea, 
so  highly  favored  of  God  ;  so  instrumental  in 
the  work  of  the  world's  evangelization,  but  now 
rent  by  the  wicked  rebellion."  And  as  he  be- 
sought that  the  right  might  prevail,  and  good 
government  be  restored,  we  recognized  the  grate- 
ful notes  of  a  trumpet  which  gave  no  uncertain 
Bound. 

To  a  homesick  American  it  was  good  to  join 
in  such  prayers,  led  by  a  stranger  of  Swiss  birth 
and  Scotch  education,  and  responded  to  by 
Christians  from  various  lands. 

When  the  minister  had  "wailed  a  portion 
with  judicious  care"  from  David's  Psalms,  the 
entire  congregation  sung  it  to  a  simple  air  with- 
out accompaniment.  The  quaint  old  song  re- 
called a  somewhat  comical  incident  of  the  domi- 
nie's experience.  Having  arranged  an  exchange 
of  pulpits  with  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
early  on  the  Sunday  morning  the  dominie  was 
waited  upon  solemnly  by  the  conscientious  pre- 
centor, armed  with  a  true  copy  of  the  Psalms, 
from  which  he  begged  him  to  select  the  portions 
he  intended  to  give  out  for  singing,  and  read 
them  over  carefully  to  himself,  "For,"  he  add- 
ed, apologetically,  "  they  are  summat  pecooliar, 
and  ye  must  modulate  your  voice  as  ye  read 
'em!" 

But  I  can  full v  appreciate  the  loving  tenacity 
with  which  a  man  of  that  ilk  clings  to  this  very 
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version  with  all  its  "pecooliar"  phraseology  and 
unmodulatable  rhythm.    To  him  it  is 

— "Familiar  as  his  mother's  face, 
And  grand  as  La  the  countenance  of  heaven  with  stars." 

Grand  indeed  it  is  in  its  divine  simplicity  and 
exact  conformity  to  the  very  letter  of  God's 
psalmody. 

Rev.  Mr.  Buscarlet,  of  the  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Naples,  is  doing  yeoman's  serv- 
ice in  the  mighty  service  of  regenerating  Italy. 
Our  party  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with  him 
the  schools  under  his  care.  Turning  into  a  by- 
street, and  ascending  several  flights  of  stairs, 
they  came  out  upon  a  house-top  ;  this  they  cross- 
ed, and  one  or  two  others  besides ;  then  enter- 
ing a  door  they  descended  a  few  steps,  and  came 
into  a  pleasant  apartment.  Here  was  gathered 
a  busy  group  of  perhaps  fifteen  little  boys,  who 
were  under  the  supervision  of  a  monitor  some- 
what older  than  themselves.  A  second  room 
contained  fifty  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fifteen,  pursuing  various  studies,  including  that 
of  the  Bible.  Still  a  third  room  was  set  apart 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  book-keep- 
ing and  other  preparatory  studies  for  a  business 
life.  These  were  under  the  tutelage  of  two 
converted  Romish  priests. 

The  boys  had  committed  to  memory  nearly 
all  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and,  as  M.  Buscar- 
let remarked,  "  whatever  the  priests  may  do 
hereafter,  they  can  not  extract  that  Gospel  from 
my  boys'  hearts."  But  it  is  a  mighty  task  to 
uplift  a  people  so  long  enslaved  by  superstition. 
The  Neapolitan  boys  are  singularly  bright  and 
sharp  of  apprehension,  but  deficient  in  perse- 
verance. As  they  grow  from  under  the  firm 
control  of  the  teacher,  up  to  an  age  when  they 
ought  to  be  competent  to  pursue  their  studies 
without  coercion,  they  sometimes  disappoint  the 
hope  of  their  former  instructors,  and  sink  back 
into  the  national  dolec  far  nientc.  But  a  "great 
patience"  is  directing  and  watching  over  the 
experiment,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  ere 
long  this  "Paradise  lost"  will  be  "regained" 
for  our  Lord.  So  at  least  thought  our  party,  as 
they  climbed  still  another  stairway,  after  their 
examination  of  the  schools  was  ended,  and  came 
out  into  a  garden  from  which  the  whole  beauti- 
ful panorama  of  city  and  bay  was  visible.  Here 
they  discovered  that  in  their  labyrinthine  ascent 
to  the  school-rooms  through  and  over  houses 
they  had  been  gradually  climbing  one  of  the 
hills  which  surround  Naples,  up  whose  slope 
houses  are  built  to  the  very  summit ;  the  lower 
domiciles  being  thus  subject  to  the  inconven- 
ience of  serving  as  the  only  passage-way  to  the 
upper. 

As  they  came  down  from  these  heights,  their 
hands  laden  with  luscious  oranges  and  lemons 
plucked  in  the  hanging-gardens,  and  their  hearts 
full  of  what  they  had  heard  and  seen,  their 
tongues  were  eloquent  upon  the  theme  of  New 
Italy  and  the  glorious  promise  these  children 
gave  that  they  would  one  day  go  forth  in  stal- 
wart Christian  manhood  for  her  salvation. 
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[The  fallowing  article  is  written  by  General  Thomas 
Jordan,  chief  of  ntaff  to  General  Beauregard  tnm  June, 
IsOl,  to  May,  lNjl,  and  subsequently  on  lk-auregard's  staff 
at  the  elo.je  of  the  war.  Without  indorsing  all  the  opin- 
ions of  the  writer,  we  present  it  as  giving  the  views  of  one 
who,  from  nil  position,  hud  the  most  ample  means  of  funn- 
ing a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  character  and  abilities  of 
the  Chief  of  the  late  Confederacy.— la>.  Haimxu's  Maga- 
zine.] 

\LL  that  can  throw  light  upon  the  hitherto  ' 
hidden  causes  of  events,  lULCOVeV  some- 
what the  ruling  mmives,  oruive  a  correct  meas- 
ure  of  the  character,  capacities,  and  purposes 
of  Confederate  leaders,  will  of  course  he  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  historian  who  shall  fitly 
write  the  story  of  our  time.  Moreover,  any 
tiling  tending  to  these  end-  mnel  have  ptnsenl 

'interest,  especially  that  which  may  aid  in  form- 
ing n  just  conception  of  the  chief  personage  to 

whom  the  Southern  ]>eople  intrusted  the  conduct 
of  their  ill-fated  inoveinent.  Helieving  that  I 
have  possession  of  historical  matter  that  may 
serve  these  purposes-  that  will  indeed  explain, 
in  some  measure .  much  that  otherwise  may  ap- 
pear inexplicahlc  in  the  course  of  events.  I  am 
induced  at  this  early  day  to  venture  upon  a 
sket  h  of  .Tellers,,;)  Pa\is.  at  the  li-k  of<  i\in- 
much  that,  just  now.  may  not  U*  acceptable  to 
many — much  that  may  wear  the  seeming  of 
personal  feeling!. 

J i  i  i  i  i>os  Davis  r<  ceived  a  military  educa- 
tion. He  was  graduated  at  Wot  point  in  I  V*>, 
and,  entering  the  army,  served  as  n  suhaltern 
in  the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry  until  March. 
18.Ti,  when,  on  the  formation  of  th  -  1'i:  t  1;  ■  - 
ment  of  Dragoons,  he  was  transferreil  to  it.  and 
became  Adjutant.  In  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission, beeejne  ■  planter,  nnd  subsequently  a 
politician  in  Mississippi,  making  his  first  ap- 

pearanee  on  the  stage  of  Federal  poBciei  hi  1 M I  B| 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  Mar, 
lsl<>,  Mr.  Davis  promptly  resigned  his  vat  in 
( "ongress,  went  to  Mississippi,  and  raised  a 
incut  of  volunteer  riflemen,  which,  under  his 
command,  signal  distinction  at  Monterey 

and  Bnena  Vista.    In  1847  he  was  tenanted  by 

President  Polk  the  grade  of  Hrigadicr-Qsjnefll 
of  Volunteers,  which  he  declined.*  He  then  re- 
entered political  life  as  n  Senator  in  Congress, 
in  which  high  post  he  remained  until  his  State 
withdrew  from  the  Union  in  1*G1.  except  dur- 
ing the  period  he  was  called  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Mr.  Pierce,  as  Secretary  of  Wet — that  is,  from 
March  4.  1S.13,  to  March  ."5,  bs."»7. 

As  Senator  Mr.  Davis  unquestionably  ac- 
quired a  commanding  influence,  and  was  re-! 
garden*  with  marked  respect.     His  ■      |  .. 
always  carefully  prepared,  breathed  an  air  of 
conviction,  and  were  prace fully  and  effectively 

spoken.    He  signalized  himself  particularly  as 

 I 

*  Decliued  because,  as  he  averted,  the  Federal  Kxeautive 
had  no  lawful  richt  to  confer  the  commission  tendered, 
which  could  rightly  be  bestowed  only  by  the  Governor  of 
his  State. 


the  watchful,  effective  friend  of  the  Military 
Academy  and  of  the  Coast  Survey,  doinp  much 
to  avert  injurious  legislation,  as  well  as  to  add 
materially  to  the  value  of  these  two  ptthhe  es- 
tablishments, which  have  rendered  such  con- 
spicuous seniees  to  the  United  States  in  the 
course  of  the  war  just  en, led.  As  Sccretarv  of 
War  the  inlluence  of  Mr.  Davis  was  overruling 
in  all  matters  connected  in  any  way  with  his 
Department,  and  his  strong  will  was  constantly 
felt  in  the  councils  of  a  Cabinet  of  which  Mr. 
Many  was  the  Premier. 

It  was  Mr.  Davis  who  sent  to  the  Crimea  a 
commission  of  three  officers — one  of  whom  was 
General  M'Chllan,  then  a  Captain  of  Cavalry, 
and  another  the  present  chief  of  the  United 
States  Military  Engineer  Corps — to  study  and 
report  uj  <  n  the  state  (  f  {he  science  of  war  and 
the  conditi'  n  of  European  armies.  By  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  1  >a\  is  likewise,  four  re-iments  were  added 
to  the  regular  army,  two  of  which  were  cavalry, 
particularly  valuable  to  the  United  State*  in  the 
last  f  ur  years.  ( >n  the  whole,  it  may  he  said 
that  his  administration  of  the  War  Office  was 
received  by  the  army  and  the  people  as  able  and 
successful,  though  imbed  there  were  some  who 
found  in  it  strong  traces  of  passion — decided 
traits  of  character,  which  pave  came  for  pave 
apprehension  that  he  was  ununited  for  the  place 
of  ( 'hief  Magistrate  of  the  new  (  \uifed<  ration  to  a 
degree  that  must  imperil  success  even  with  much 
larger  resources  than  the  Southern  States  could 
command. 

<  >ne  example  of  these  perilous  qualities  may 
be  WtO  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Davis  relative  to 
stall  organization.  The  United  States  sf;,tV  sys- 
tem then  as  now  was  substantially  that  of  the 
French  army.  It  had  worked  with  notable  ef- 
ficiency during  the  Mexican  war,  while  the 
French  staff  had  just  p«»ne  throuph  the  Russian 
war  with  confessed  superiority  over  that  of  the 
British  army.  Hut  .Jefferson  Davis  had  en- 
countered in  the  American  staff  officers  perma- 
nently attached  who  proved  i>ersonally  objec- 
tionnlde,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  officers  of  the 
line  whom  he  wished  to  provide  with  staff  po- 
sitions not  within  his  disposal.  Only  n  radical 
change  of  organization  would  enable  him  to 
gratify  his  wi.hev  With  tla-s,.  motives  to  ani- 
mate and  color  his  views,  ipnorinp  American 
and  vet  more  recent  European  experience,  with 
snsjeious  arguments  and  dogmatic  asM-rti.  n,  he 
sought  to  induce  Congress  to  throw  aside  the 
|>crmanent  staff  organization  for  one  of  details 
on  staff  duty,  such  as  existed  in  the  British  lerv- 
icc  and  had  given,  such  signal  dissatisfaction 
there,  showing  that  for  the  gratification  of  per- 
sonal aims,  prejudices,  or  a  spirit  of  nepotism  he 
was  capable  of  subverting  the  organization  of 
a  vital  branch  of  the  army,  which  w  as  approved 
by  the  experience  of  the  military  world. 

It  is  the  habit  both  here  and  abroad  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Davis  as  the  very  incarnation  of  the  ideas, 
aims,  and  inspirations  which  led  the  Southern 
people  into  the  course  of  disunion.  On  all  sides 
we  see  ascribed  to  him  the  prominence — if  not  tho 
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crime — of  the  arch-plotter  who  deeply  contrived 
and  resolutely  inaugurated  the  revolution.  So 
prevalent  is  this  notion  that  we  fully  appreciate 
how  difficult  it  will  he  to  sketch  him  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Confederate  States,  in  his  true 
proportions,  upon  the  historical  canvas.  Never- 
theless the  facts  revealed  by  a  mere  glance  at 
his  political  antecedents  during  the  eight  years 
preceding  secession  mark  him  not  as  the  cham- 
pion of  revolution,  not  as  a  fanatical  sectional 
chief  by  any  means,  but  as  one  who,  keenly 
alive  to  the  value  of  great  national  establish- 
ments, sought  to  foster  them  ;  as  one,  too,  whose 
ambition  evidently  looked  up  to  a  larger  sphere 
than  that  which  should  embrace  a  section  rather 
thai!  the  whole  Union.  This  was  conspicuously 
the  inspiration  of  his  speech  delivered  in  Maine, 
when  there  in  pursuit  of  health,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Buchanan.  Ilcnce,  too,  after 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  certain  occur- 
rences in  South  Carolina  clearly  portended  her 
ultimate  course,  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Davis  in 
Washington  in  December,  18G0,  he  was  taken 
to  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  gave  assurances  that  he 
would  counsel  moderation  on  the  part  of  his  sec- 
tion, and  the  exhaustion  of  all  measures  for  ac- 
commodation, at  least  until  after  the  4th  of 
March,  18G1. 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  his  course  in  open 
Senate  accorded  with  this  agreement.  His  set 
oration  of  the  21st  January,  18G1,  was  a  well- 
digested,  careful  statement  of  the  alleged  causes 
or  grievances  which  had  driven  the  slave-labor 
States  into  the  path  which  they  considered  they 
must  surely  take  in  the  event  of  the  triumph  of 
aggressive  sectionalism  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  ;  nevertheless  it  was  conceived  in  a  tem- 
perate spirit.  Several  of  the  Senators  of  his 
section  had  already  spoken.  Mr.  Fugh,  of  Ohio, 
also  had  previously  addressed  the  Senate  in 
somewhat  similar  terms,  with  a  lofty  and  fervid 
eloquence  that  no  one  who  heard  him  can  forget. 

The  fact  is,  the  people  of  the  cotton  States 
had  gone  far  ahead  of  those  of  their  leaders  who 
had  been  so  long  their  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington as  to  be  possessed  with  strong  personal 
attachments  for  the  life  and  associations  there 
of  national  politicians,  which  they  abdicated 
with  extreme  reluctance.  The  constituency  of 
these  gentlemen,  ahead  of  their  representatives, 
had  been  brought  with  remarkable  unanimity  to 
look  upon  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  as  their 
only  means  of  relief  from  a  state  of  political  in- 
equality, which  they  believed  was  fraught  with 
the  political,  social,  and  industrial  subordina- 
tion of  the  Southern  to  the  Northern  States. 
Mr.  Davis,  with  higher,  better-founded  hopes 
for  Federal  preferment  than  any  other  South- 
ern statesman,  naturally  was  more  reluctant  to 
enter  upon  a  movement  that  made  that  pre- 
ferment impossible.  His  course,  both  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  Senator,  we  affirm,  must  ac- 
quit him  of  any  tendency  to  extreme  sectional 
sentiments,  which  made  compromise  under  the 
Union  impossible — disunion  inevitable. 

So  little,  in  fact,  did  the  Provisional  Congress 


regard  him  in  the  light  of  the  peculiar  leader  or 
exponent  of  the  movement,  that  he  was  elected 
Provisional  President  of  the  new  Confederacy 
by  a  bare  majority,  not  because  of  any  recog- 
nized political  leadership,  but  on  account  of  his 
military  education,  experience,  and  reputation, 
and  for  his  acquaintance  with  military  admin- 
istration, for  which  it  was  supposed  he  had  spe- 
cial aptitudes  ;  qualities  and  training  which  were 
thought  to  be  especially  desirable  at  that  junc- 
ture in  their  Chief  Executive. 

Unable,  however,  to  comprehend  the  propor- 
tions of  the  struggle  impending,  or  to  realize 
that  downright  Avar  for  coercing  the  seceded 
States  back  into  the  Federal  Union  would  be 
the  result,  Mr.  Davis  from  the  outset  failed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  resources  of  the  cotton  States 
to  provide  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  the 
least  degree  adequate  to  the  exigency.  A  just 
measure  of  his  ideas  of  the  state  of  affairs  and 
of  possible  contingencies  is  to  be  found  in  the 
first  orders  sent  to  Europe  for  arms,  which  were 
for  but  ten  thousand  Enfield  rifles.  Ten  thou- 
sand rifles  with  which  to  meet  the  shock  of  arms 
with  a  Power  of  such  energies  and  resources  as 
were  wielded  by  his  adversary !  One  in  his 
place,  of  mere  civil  experience,  might  be  par- 
tially excused  for  such  a  mistaken  policy  ;  but 
an  educated  soldier,  with  views  enlarged  by  con- 
nection with  the  functions  of  Senator  and  War 
Minister,  surely  must  be  held  to  the  severest 
accountability  for  such  a  fatal  misconception  of 
the  situation.*  At  that  time  the  Southern  peo- 
ple were  anxious  that  their  Government  should 
take  their  cotton  and  tobacco.  There  was  a 
very  large  amount  of  foreign  exchange  also  in 
possession  of  the  banks,  which  I  know  was  of- 
fered at  favorable  rates.  There  would  have 
been  little  difficulty  in  exporting  the  cotton  and 
tobacco,  and  quite  as  little  in  importing  arms 
and  supplies  into  Southern  ports  at  that  early 
stage  of  the  blockade,  as  was  shown  by  the  ease 
with  which  the  commercial  operations  of  John 
Frazer  and  Co.  (including  their  large  voluntary 
importation  of  small-arms,  artillery,  and  pow- 
der) were  carried  on,  not  to  speak  of  the  large 
commercial  marine  successfully  engaged  in  run- 
ning the  blockade  in  18G3  and  18GL 

The  Provisional  Congress  made  their  legisla- 
tion square  implicitly  with  the  wishes  and  views 
of*  Mr.  Davis  touching  military  matters,  found 
reflected  here  and  there  in  his  Reports  as  Fed- 
eral Secretary  of  War  or  otherwise.  Hence  if 
provisions  were  not  made  by  that  body  for  an 
army  organization  and  state  of  military  prepa- 
ration commensurate  with  the  emergency,  and 
such  as  a  wise  experienced  statesman  of  mili- 
tary education  and  knowledge  would  devise,  Mr. 
Davis  is  rightly  responsible.  Yet  that  legisla-r 
tion  gives  no  traces  of  a  proper  conception  of 
the  measures  which  were  really  called  for  in  a 
conflict  with  such  an  adversary  as  the  Southern 
people  had  profoundly  affronted  and  defied. 

*  Mr.  Toombs,  then  Secretary  of  State,  claims  that  it 
was  first  proposed  to  send  for  8000  rifles,  and  that  only  at 
his  earnest  suggestion  the  number  was  increased  to  10,000. 
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Mr.  Davis  liad  been  at  "West  Point,  and  sub-  I 
sequentlv  served  for  several  years  in  the  dra- 
goons at  a  frontier  post  with  a  subaltern  ofli- 
cer  to  whom  it  happened  he  became  attached. 
About  the  time  the  former  resigned  his  commis- 
sion to  turn  planter  in  Mississippi,  the  latter  was 
disabled  DJ  an  accident,  quit  his  border  post 
likewise,  went  to  his  home,  studied  medicine, 
and  turned  parish  doctor.  Mr.  Davis  became 
in  time  a  politician,  Lientcnant  Northrop  a  Cath- 
olic  convert,  but  so  eccentric  and  full  of  mental 
crotchets  as  to  be  generally  regarded  in  Charles- 
ton as  of  unsound  intellect,  and  unlit  for  the 
management  of  his  own  small  affairs.  He  had  not 
sc  rved  long  enough  in  the  army.  n<>r  been  thrown 
in  connection  with  considerable  oj>erations,  to  ae- 
qnire  familiarity  with  military  administration  ; 
neither  had  hil  retired  habits  of  life,  his  cast  of 
thought,  or  avocations  in  Charleston,  brought 
him  in  relation  with  men  engaged  in  large  com- 
mercial affairs,  or  turned  his  mind  to  the  study  of 
such  subjects,  and  in  that  way  attained  to  that 
breadth  of  view  and  knowledge  of  general  busi- 
ness details  and  of  men  which  may  make  up  fur 
the  want  of  professional  bureau  cx|»crienec  after 
a  separation  <  t  twent\-li\e  years  from  army  life. 
This  man,  with  whom  Mr.  Davis  had  no  per- 
sonal association  since  they  were  cavalry  licu- 
ttHHWti  together  on  the  Indian  frontier,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  his  chief  of  subsistence, 
nor  scruple  to  intrust  with  the  organization  and 
administration  of  a  bureau  upon  w  hich  the  WTJ 
existence  of  the  Confederate  armies  must  de- 
pend, and  for  the  labors  of  which  it  is  aj  parent 
tin'  soundest  practical  order  of  intellect  was  es- 
sential. One  member  of  Mr.  Da\is\  Cabinet* 
at  least  knew  the  local  repute  of  Dr.  Northrop  : 
and  we  a-sscrt  that  had  the  inquiry  l»oen  me/h 
in  Charleston,  his  pre-eminent  unfitness  would 
have  been  universally  certified.  As  might  he 
anticipated,  his  administration  at  once  took  all 
the  characteristics  of  that  unhealthy  1  rain 
Mr.  Davis  supported  him.  however,  in  every 
vagary,  permitted  him  to  override  all  opposi- 
tion, and  ignored  the  views  and  wishes  of  every 
army  commander  when,  as  was  of  daily  occur- 
rence, they  chant  ed  to  differ  from  those  of  Col- 
onel Northrop.  Indeed,  the  crazy  i ourscs  in 
which  this  man  was  suffered  to  indulge,  to  the 
mortal  injury  of  every  Confederate  army,  are 
incredible. 

Bat  we  have  not  the  space  for  their  relation, 
which  would  till  a  volume.  One  example  must 
serve  to  illustrate  the  surprising  character  of  an 
administration  which  made  success  im|»o>sihlc. 
All  reinforcements,  ammunition,  ordnance,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  quarter-masters'  supplies 
were  necessarily  transported  to  the  Confederate 
forces  assembled  at  Manassas  Junction  by  the 
Alexandria  and  Orange  Kailroad,  which,  of 
course,  was  thus  tasked  to  the  utmost  tension 
of  its  resources.  But  another  railroad,  branch- 
ing from  it  at  Manassas,  communicated  with  the 
most  fertile  region  of  Virginia,  the  famous  .She- 
nandoah Valley,  which  teemed  with  subsistence 
*  Mr.  Memmingcr,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


that  was  also  abundant  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties of  Eauquier  and  Loudon.  Not  required  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  or  ordnance  supplies, 
that  road  was  therefore  available  for  the  almost 
exclusive  use  of  the  Subsistence  Department 
and  substantial  supplies,  we  repeat,  lay  conven- 
ient to  it,  sufficient  for  all  the  forces  the  Con- 
federates could  possibly  muster  in  that  quarter. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  favorable  for 
the  Confederates  than  the  arrangement  of  these 
two  divergent  roads.  Hut  all  this  was  lost  sight  of 
by  Colonel  Northrop,  who  by  some  influence  was 
led  to  determine  that  BubaiatenCQ  officers  with 
General  Beauregard  should  not  draw  their  Hour 
or  meat  either  from  the  rich  garners  and  stores 
of  Loudon,  Fauquier,  or  the  valley  counties. 

Forbidding  hi*>  subordinates,  imperatively  and 
angrily,  from  purchasing  supplies  within  easy 
reach  ami  with  ample  means  of  otherwise  idle 
transportation  at  hand,  leaving  them  to  fall  into 

the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  set  other  subordin- 
ate! to  gathering  tul  Uftence  in  the  rear  of  the 
army,  which  he  was  obliged  to  send  over  the 
already  overburdened  Alexandria  and  Orange 
Railroad,  for  which  he  had  to  pay  much  more 
than  such  supplies  could  have  been  bought  for 
in  the  Volley  or  in  Loudon.*  The  consequences 
u.  r--  that  th<  W  a  as  m  \.  r  in  depot  such  a  supply 
•  :  e  as  General  Beauregard  needed, 
ami  there  was  not  one  da\'s  rations  for  the  army 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Manassas  (or  Hull 
Kun.  as  it  is  usually  styled),  nor  more  than 
forty-eight  hours'  supplies  for  weeks  afterward 
of  the  material  pai  t  of  the  ration.  General 
Beauregard  having  urged  the  provision  of  a  fort- 
night's supply  for  some  twenty  Of  twenty-live 
thousand  men,  Northrop  fell  into  a  passion, 
wri  te  to  the  General  a  letter  of  surpassing  iu- 
soleuee.  and  at  the  same  time  relieved  the  Btoff 
officer  from  duty  who,  under  General  Beaure- 
gard's orders,  hod  attempted  to  remove  the  evil. 
Mr  Da\  is,  blind  to  the  consequences,  obdurately 
sustained  this  extraordinary  conduct. 

An  army  left  habitually  without  supplies  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  wishes 
and  views  of  whose  commander  in  so  \ital  a 
matter  as  its  subsistence  are  offensively  thwart- 
ed, it  is  needles^  to  say,  can  have  little  mobili- 
ty. Its  commander  can  not  have  the  power  to 
handle  it  at  will.  This  was  signally  the  case 
with  the  Confederate  army  on  the  21st  of  .July. 

Want  of  sul  dsn  nee  rooted  it  fast  to  its 
dej«ot.  through  which  Colonel  Northrop  issued 
a  dairy  dole  sent  up  once  in  twenty-four  hours 
by  the  Alexandria  and  Orange  Railroad.  No* 
was  this  state  of  affirfrf  bettered  ai  late  as  17th 
An.iet,  when  General  Johnston,  in  a  note  tc 
General  Beauregard,  wrote:  U  iniposmblet 
us  the  njfdirs  nf  the  OtMUMttttriai  are  iiotv  IWrBi 
aged,  to  think  of  any  other  military  course  than  a 
strictly  defensive  base." 

Why  such  a  man  as  Northrop  was  dragged 
forth  from  his  seclusion,  his  favorite  church  po- 

•  Indeed,  flour  bought  by  spec ulators  in  the  Valley  and 
Loudon  was  carried  to  Richmond,  sold  to  the  Subsistence 
Bureau,  and  trail-parted  buck  to  Manassas. 
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lcmics  and  squabbles  and  monomaniac  habi- 
tudes, to  be  thrust  into  duties  profoundly  inter- 
mixed with  the  very  existence  of  his  govern- 
ment, must  ever  remain  one  of  the  inexplicable 
mysteries  of  human  history.  Rendered  arro- 
gant beyond  bearing,  at  length  he  used  lan- 
guage one  day  which  his  doting  patron  could 
not  brook,  and  a  quarrel  resulted,  it  is  under- 
stood. It  was  only  then — about  February,  18C5 
— that  this  veritable  tenacious  "  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea"  for  the  South  was  shaken  off  and  his  suc- 
cessor appointed ;  but  too  late  for  any  radical 
benefit,  for,  in  no  small  degree  from  commissa- 
riat follies,  the  Confederate  cause  was  already 
in  the  throes  of  death. 

If  Mr.  Davis  did  not  fill  the  position  of  Quar- 
ter-Master-Gcneral  with  a  special  favorite,  but 
permitted  its  duties  to  be  devolved  upon  the 
senior  officer  of  the  United  States  Quarter- 
Master's  Department,  who  had  entered  his  serv- 
ice, he  is  none  the  less  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  branch  of  his  staff.  We 
say  this  because  we  know  that  he  constantly 
interfered  with  and  decided  matters  that  ab- 
sorbed time  which  might  have  been  better  oc- 
cupied. One  instance  of  this  kind  will  serve  to 
show  both  his  habitual  course  and  his  respons- 
ibility for  what  was  ineffective  in  any  Depart- 
ment under  him.  General  Beauregard,  early 
in  June,  1801,  in  view  of  the  similarity  of  the 
Hags  of  the  United  States  and  the  Confederate 
States,  and  of  the  uniforms  also  of  their  troops 
at  that  time,  had  proposed  to  distinguish  his 
men  by  a  scarf  to  be  worn  in  battle,  which 
he  asked  should  be  supplied  without  delay  by 
the  Quarter-Master's  Department.  But  even 
this  small  matter  Mr.  Davis  could  not  suffer 
his  General  to  decide.  Accepting  the  idea,  he 
directed  that  not  the  proposed  scarf,  but  an 
altogether  different  contrivance,  should  be  pro- 
vided. Therefore — if  occupied  with  such  petty 
details — the  historian  must  hold  him  accounta- 
ble when  his  main  army  is  found  unprovided, 
as  it  was,  with  the  means  of  wheel  transporta- 
tion needful  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
camp — not  to  speak  of  an  offensive  campaign. 

On  assuming  command  at  Manassas,  early  in 
June,  1861,  General  Beauregard  at  once  gave 
his  attention  to  this  material  element  of  mili- 
tary operations.  He  made  urgent,  repeated 
requisitions  for  what  he  anxiously  regarded  as 
essential  for  the  safe  mobility  of  his  force.  The 
question  was  one  which,  as  far  as  practicable, 
it  was  his  province  to  determine,  If  possible, 
his  requisitions  should  have  been  filled.  Mr. 
Davis  knew  all  about  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
badge  matter.  He  had  been  besought  to  order 
compliance.  The  Quarter-Master-General  ei- 
ther did  not  realize  the  scale  of  impending  op- 
erations, and  had  little  conception  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  of  Virginia,  or  in  his  com- 
munications concerning  this  matter  and  his  ac- 
tions was  but  the  echo  and  organ  of  the  Exec- 
utive, to  whom  the  responsibility  must  attach 
in  either  case.  If  competent  to  be  the  chief 
of  a  great  revolution,  he  would  have  compre- 


hended that  the  requisitions  of  his  General  were 
both  in  accordance  with  exigent  military  needs 
and  not  in  excess  of  the  available  supply  of  the 
country. 

We  know  that  General  Johnston  dwells  upon 
other  reasons  for  not  pursuing  M'Dowell  than 
the  want  either  of  subsistence  or  transportation 
for  munitions  of  war ;  but,  be  it  observed,  this 
was  in  connection  with  any  direct  movement 
upon  the  line  of  retreat  of  that  General's  routed 
forces.  Had  it  been  practicable  for  the  Con- 
federates to  take  the  offensive  at  once  after  the 
battle  of  Manassas,  assuredly  Johnston's  main 
army  would  not  have  lost  time  by  following 
M'Dowell,  but  would  have  been  thrown  across 
the  Potomac  near  Leesburg,  and  marched  rap- 
idly to  the  rear  of  Washington.  This  was  ren- 
dered impracticable  by  the  want  not  only  of 
subsistence,  but  of  means  of  transportation. 
It  is  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Davis  may  be 
rightly  blamed  for  the  failure  of  his  army  to 
pursue  and  reap  the  legitimate  fruits  of  a  really 
wondrous  victory,  and  not  because  he  opposed 
at  the  time  a  proposed  forward  movement,  as 
has  been  ignorantly  alleged  by  partisans  of  the 
two  Generals.  As  is  known,  he  was  at  Manas- 
sas the  evening  of  the  21st  July,  1801.  Until  a 
late  hour  that  night  he  was  engaged  with  Gen- 
erals Johnston  and  Beauregard,  at  the  quar- 
ters of  the  latter,  in  discussing  the  momentous 
achievements  of  the  day,  the  extent  of  which 
was  not  as  yet  recognized  at  all  by  him  or  his 
Generals.  Much  gratified  with  known  results, 
his  bearing  was  eminently  proper.  He  certainly 
expressed  no  opposition  to  any  forward  move- 
ment :  nor  at  the  time  displayed  a  disposition 
to  interpose  his  opinions  or  authority  touching 
operations  and  plans  of  campaign. 

Looking  back,  however,  we  see  a  marvelous 
array  of  proof  that  Mr.  Davis  lacked  the  very 
qualities  the  supposed  possession  of  which  had 
elevated  him  to  the  head  of  the  Confederate 
Government  —  those  of  the  military  organizer 
and  statesman  acquainted  with  the  higher  ranges 
of  war  administration. 

Without  showing  by  his  measures  of  prepara- 
tion, by  recommendations  to  Congress,  or  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  that  he  believed  the  war  would  be 
prolonged  beyond  a  year,  but  the  contrary  in- 
deed; yet  before  leaving  Montgomery  for  Rich- 
mond he  had  declined  to  receive  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  tendered  for  twelve  .months,*  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  not  offered  for  the  war  or 
three  years.  If  he  had  anticipated  a  long  war, 
few  and  short  indeed  were  his  steps  for  the  con- 
tingency. But  the  fact  is,  his  course  and  the 
utterances  of  his  Cabinet  indicate  that  he  looked 
for  an  early  pacification,  either  through  that 
recognition  by  France  and  England  "  in  ninety 
days"  which  Mr.  Benjamin  was  ever  confident- 
ly looking  for  and  predicting,  or  from  other 
causes  ;  therefore  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
he  should  have  inflexibly  proscribed  these  enroll- 
ments for  less  time  than  three  years  or  the  war 

*  We  are  assured  quite  100,000  of  these  men  were  ten- 
dered. 
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at  mj  rarly  a  day.  By  that  course  he  greatly  di- 
minished the  etVective  force  that  might  have  met 
M'Dowell — risked,  we  may  say,  that  battle,  and 
weakened  Johnston  and  Beauregard  especially 
in  eavalrv — one  of  the  reasons  given  by  General 
Johnston  for  not  having  been  able  to  pursue  his 
adversary  and  discover  the  actual  extent  of  the 
disaster  inflicted. 

Will  it  be  credited,  moreover,  that  as  late  ns 
the  middle  of  August.  Isill,  there  was  no  engi- 
neer or  other  officer  on  the  staff  of  General  J. 
E.  Johnston  competent  to  plan  an  ordinary  rail- 
road bridge.*  In  fact  all  the  staff  departments 
of  that  army  were  organized  on  the  same  inex- 
cusably inadequate  scale 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  September, 
lfcfll,  two  months  after  the  battle  of  Manassas, 
that  a  single  Major  or  Divisional  General  was 

i  "intcd  for  that  army,  and  then  but  two— 
<i  n<  nils  Van  Dorn  and  G.  NY.  Smith — though 
six  of  the  grade  had  been  carm-sth  asked  f  »r  by 
General  Johnston,  including  < i.  \V.  Smith,  whom 
he  specially  desired  to  place  in  command  of 
his  own  corps  (old  Army  of  the  Shenandoah), 
so  that  bo  might  be  enabled  to  give  exclusive 
.  :t  lHofl  to  the  chief  command.  Smith  was 
in  b  ed  made  a  Major- General ;  but  as  if  Mr. 
Davis  could  not  j*>ssibly  coincide  or  sympathize 
with  the  views  of  his  General*,  Van  Dorn  was  at 
the  same  time  sent  to  re|>ort,  with  a  senior  com- 
mission. An  element  of  discord  wn»  introduced 
into  the  army  by  this  act,  which,  whether  casual 
or  not,  wc  must  regard  as  another  illustration 
of  the  pn  nenevs  of  Mr.  Davis  to  lose  sight  of — 
in  l'aet  how  little  he  ira*  wont  to  consider — puls- 
lie  interests  when  they  conflicted  in  any  way 
with  his  personal  will,  fancies,  or  schemes. 
Some  weeks  later  several  other  Major-Genet als 
were  commissioned,  though  n<  l  to  the  nuutber 
1  ( -quested. 

M«  antitne  Mr.  Davis  had  visited  head-quar- 
ters A  discussion  had  likewise  grown  up  Ikn 
tween  Mm  and  his  Generals  relative  10  the  or- 
gnnixation  of  their  army.  He  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  direct  that  the  troops  of  a  State 
should  all  U>  brigaded  together,  and  eommand- 
cd  by  Brigadiers  from  such  State.     With  some 


it  chanced  that  one  <  f  these  very  except i  ns  was 
in  the  way  of  the  promotion  of  a  brother-in-law 
to  the  command  of  n  brigade,  and  could  not  be 
I  leratcd.  At  tin*  same  time  the  division  of  the 
army  into  two  corps  was  objected  to.  Long 
communications  were  written  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Davis  and  his  Secretary  of  War  that  will 
amaze  the  military  reader  who,  we  are  Mire, 
will  bo  at  a  loss  to  understand  with  what  pos- 
sible end,  other  than  an  "  apple  of  discord,"  this 
discussion  was  cast  between  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
Generals. 

4 1  The  President  disapproves  the  division  of 
the  army  into  two  corps,"  wrote  the  Chief  of  the 

•  Note  of  General  Job n«ton  to  General  BsMUl  g*rd  —  in 
which  lie  observes  also :  *  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might 
employ  half  a  dozen  engineer  officers  to  advantage." 


Bureau  of  War  to  General  Beauregard  October 
18,  18G1.  And  on  the  20th  of  October  Mr.  Dffvil 
himself  characterized  the  division  ns  irregular, 
and  in  conflict  with  law  as  well  as  "  the  plainest 
piimiples  of  military  organization."*  Inter- 
mixed was  also  the  question  of  the  poghion  of 
General  Beanregard,  who,  ns  "second  in  com- 
mand," Mr.  1  >avis  thought  should  not  have  "  m  - 
eial  (  barge  of  any  sulnli  vision*— that  is,  corps— 
of  that  army  ;  •'  b<  cause  in  the  absence  of  General 
Johnston"  B  aurcgai  d  s  "  succession  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  would  not  disturb  the  rela- 
tions of  the  officer  and  troops,"  nor  44  involve 
any  changes  of  j  o-ition  on  the  line  occupied. " 
M<  i cover  his  acquaintance  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  army,  and  the  absence  of  any  identifica- 
tion with  a  part  of  them,  would  better  qualify 
44  him  for  the  succ<  ssi.  n." 

Mr.  Benjamin,  thrown  forward  to  rcinf<h*cc 
these  eu.i  i!  •>■  n-  of  Lis  chief,  with  nice 
sharp  quillets  of  the  law,"  does  it  with  charac- 
teristic assumption  (  f  sup«  rior  knowledge  even 
of  the  detuils  of  military  (  rganization.  while  at- 
tributing ignorance  to  the  generals  of  the  laws 
gennain  t<»  the  subject.  I  be-/  to  say.  in  all 
kindness,"  writes  the  lawyer. t  "that  it  is  not 
your  |MKiti..n  which  is  false,*  but  vour  idea  of 
organization  of  the  army  ns  established  by  the 
nets  of  \  ngre»s  ami  1  !  rl  e.  nfub  nt  \  mi  can 
not  have  studied  the  legislation  of  Congress  rel- 
ative to  Uie  nrinv  §  1  have  entered  into  these 

details  l«  «  nuse,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Pres- 
ident since  !  is  return  from  your  head-quarters, 
he  has  informed  me  that  he  u  and  the  same 
views  ns  to  the  organisation  of  the  army  which 
\  on  —em  t  .  entertain  very  generally  prcvah  nt." 

These  details  are  ns  follows  :  "  You  are  sec- 
ond in  command  of  the  whole  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  in  t  fir-t  in  command  of  half  of  the 
army.  The  |M>sitioti  is  very  simple,  if  you  will 
take  the  pains  to  read  the  sixth  section  of  'the 
Act  tv  J  n>v  ide  for  the  Public  Defense,'  approved 
filh  March,  Is'. I.  You  will  see  that  the  Prcs- 
i Jo ut  has  no  authority  to  divide  an  army  into 
two  r»>r/#s  trartMfr,  but  only  into  brigades  nnd 
»!n  i 'i- ns.  No  -.  \  ..ur  rut  k  Uing  superior  to  that 
of  a  commander  of  a  brigade  or  n  division,  and 
there  l-eing  ii"  other  <  oinjMinent  |  art  of  an  army 
into  which  the  army  can  )*>  legally  divided,  yon 
iieec*saril\  ci  mtnand  the  v.  h.  1  •  ai  my  ;  but  bav- 
in.' prc«ont  with  v«m  an  otlieer  of  equal  grade 
but  older  commission,  who  also  commands  the 
whole  army.  y<»u  become  second  in  command." 
I  li  s  <  instruction  of  the  law  was  too  far-fetched 
to  be  adhered  to  after  it  had  served  the  iniincy 
diate  end  in  view  at  the  time.  Comments  arc 
unnecessary. 

What  functions  Mr.  Davis  and  his  subtle  sec- 

*  Letter  to  t  General  Ik-auregard. 
t  letter  to  General  Beauregard,  October  17,  WA. 
t  That  L«,  if  connected  with  the  iTOOfN  without  a  com- 
mand. 

5  Which,  after  all  aaid,  pave  in  a  few  minor  particular*, 
was  but  a  re-enactment  of  the  Ijiwb  of  the  United  States. 

I  "How  oft  the  eight  of  mean*  to  do  ill  deed*  make*  ill 
deeds  done,"  are  true  words  put  by  Shakupeare  into  the 
I  mouth  of  King  John.    Thu  has  been  amply  Bin -t  rated  ia 
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rctary  designed  to  be  performed  by  the  "second 
in  command"  -we  really  can  not  understand, 
unless  indeed  those  of  the  '•'■spare  wheel"  which 
bangs  to  the  rear  of  an  artillery  caisson.  But  he 
evidently  fancied  that  what  he  desired  was  usu- 
al in  European  armies,  and  yet  we  apprehend  it 
were  difficult  to  cite  an  instance.*  Indeed  Mr. 
Davis  himself  appears  to  have  forgotten  these 
fancies  in  18G4,  as  he  permitted  General  Beau- 
regard  to  hold  a  special  command,  under  Gen- 
eral Lee,  in  the  lines  at  Petersburg,  when  next 
in  rank  to  the  latter — a  command,  too,  much 
inferior  in  size  to  that  objected  to  in  1SG1,  and 
actually  inferior  to  those  held  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Generals  of  the  same  army. 

When  Mr.  Davis  was  on  a  visit  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army,  General  Johnston  sub- 
mitted a  plan,  supported  by  Generals  Beaure- 
gard and  G.  \V.  Smith,  for  an  offensive  campaign. 

These  Generals  urged  the  immediate  concen- 
(ration  in  that  quarter  of  the  greater  part  of  the  j 
forces  dispersed  along  the  sea-coast  at  Pensa- 
cola,  Savannah,  Norfolk,  Yorktown,  and  Fred- 
cricksburg,  for  exam] tie  ;  with  which,  added  to 
the  troops  already  in  hand,  a  campaign  across 
the  Potomac  should  be  initiated,  before  General 
M'Clellan  had  completed  the  organization  of  his 
grand  army.    This,  they  believed,  might  be 
done  without  risk  to  the  positions  weakened  by 
the  measure — though,  in  fact,  the  principles  of 
the  art  of  war  prescribed  that  places  of  such  rel- ! 
ativc  military  unimportance  should  be  sacrificed 
or  hazarded  for  the  sake  of  the  vital  advantage 
anticipated.    A  very  considerable  army  of  the  ' 
best  personnel  could  have  been  thus  assembled — 
larger,  be  it  observed,  than  cither  of  those  which 
subsequently  General  Lee  was  able  to  lead  across 
the  border  under  much  less  favorable  military 
conditions.    Their  President  could  not  be  in- ! 
dueed  to  sanction  the  measure,  or  to  give  up  his 
own  settled  policy  of  dispersion,  his  waste  of  \ 
defensive  resources  in  the  attempted  defense  of  j 
every  threatened  position.    He  proposed,  how- 
ever,  an  operation  instead,  which  may  be  fairly 
taken  as  a  measure  of  his  calible  in  war  affairs. 

General  Sickles  was  posted  at  the  time  with  an 
isolated  force — about  one  weak  division — on  the 
Mar  viand  shore,  opposite  to  Evansport,  on  the 
Virginia  shore  of  the  Potomac,  occupied  by  the 
Confederates.  This  force  Mr.  Davis  proposed 
to  capture  by  a  coup  de  main.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  the  attacking  party  (with 
the  scantiest  possible  means  of  ferriage  in  small 
boats)  must  cross  the  Potomac — there  over  a 
mile  wide,  navigable,  and  full  of  steam  ships  of 
war  of  the  class  of  the  Pawnee.  Were  a  sur- 
prise effected,  it  would  be  nevertheless  impossi- 
ble for  the  Confederates  to  get  away  with  im- 
punity, much  less  to  carry  off  the  fruits  of  vic- 


the  relations  between  Mr.  Davis  and  the  pliant  Benjamin, 
always  u  liable  to  be  used." 

*  In  Continental  European  armies  the  officer  next  in 
rank  to  the  commander-in-chief  is  often  unattached  to  any 
special  command — in  which  event  he  is  chief  of  staff,  spe- 
cially selected  on  that  account,  as  was  Count  Gneisenau, 
under  Bliicher. 


tory.  From  close  proximity  to  Washington 
the  alarm  must  be  immediate ;  Federal  war 
ships  would  take  positions  above  and  below 
Evansport,  so  as  to  command  and  render  re- 
passage  of  the  river  impracticable,  it  being  im- 
possible, from  the  features  of  the  country,  for 
the  Confederates  to  occupy  two  points  on  the 
river  with  batteries  within  which  the  movement 
might  be  securely  made.  These  views,  forcibly 
presented  by  his  Generals,  he  could  not  combat, 
and  the  project  fell  still-born.  He  then  return- 
ed to  Richmond,  thenceforward  to  look  with 
marked  disfavor  upon  all  the  wishes  and  views 
of  both  Johnston  and  Beauregard  affecting  the 
army  they  commanded,  even  declining  to  confer 
the  grade  of  Brigadier-General  on  their  respect- 
ive chiefs  of  staff,  which  had  been  asked  not 
only  as  due  to  these  officers  for  their  services 
and  professional  experience,  but  as  calculated  to 
enhance  their  usefulness  in  their  delicate  and 
most  responsible  posts. 

These  are  examples  taken  at  random.  Al- 
ready they  crowd  the  space  allotted,  and  we 
must  hereafter  relate  matters  wider  apart  in  or- 
der of  time. 

The  Provisional  Congress  having  met  in  Rich- 
mond, and  the  war  spirit  of  the  North  having 
been  excited  to  a  pitch  that  made  it  evident 
all  their  immense  resources  would  be  lavished 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  at  the  call  of  the 
Federal  President  and  General,  we  find  still  Jef- 
ferson Davis  comparatively  dumb — making  no 
recommendations  to  Congress  which  indicate 
the  least  appreciation  of  the  impending  scale  of 
attack,  the  least  conception  of  measures -requi- 
site to  meet  and  foil  it.  Such,  for  example,  as 
a  conscription  law.  Unadvised  on  this  point, 
Congress  indulged  in  the  dream  that  a  great 
war  could  be  prolonged  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  brawn  and  muscle — volunteers — exclu- 
sively !  Mr.  Davis  had  at  that  time  the  influ- 
ence to  have  corrected  this  fatal  delusion,  but  lie 
shared  it  equally  with  Congress  ;  and  here  again 
fell  infinitely  short  of  the  height  of  his  position. 

Affairs  meantime  grew  troublous  in  the  West. 
Crittenden  had  been  routed,  and  by  the  end  of 
January,  18G2,  there  were  portents  of  the  loss 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  General  Beauregard, 
at  the  instance  of  Congressmen,  was  now  de- 
tached to  take  command  at  Columbus,  Ken- 
tucky, with  the  implied  promise  that  he  should 
be  supported  by  the  requisite  general  officers  to 
enable  him  to  organize  his  new  command  into 
brigades  and  divisions.  Certain  Colonels  were 
named  for  promotion  ;  but  he  was  assured 
through  his  Adjutant- General,  by  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin, that  there  was  no  need  of  this,  as  lie 
would  find  his  new  command  "admirably  or- 
ganized." This  was  not  the  fact,  for  the  or- 
ganization it  had  was  altogether  irregular  and 
insufficient  for  the  field !  Corrected  as  far  as 
practicable  just  before  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  for 
the  want  of  proper  Brigadiers  their  duties  had 
to  be  trusted  to  senior  Colonels  of  brigades 
who  were  utterly  without  experience,  as  well  as 
in  some  cases  by  no  means  the  best  of  their 
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grade  present.  General  Beauregard  had  taken 
the  responsibility  of  earn  ing  with  him  a  capable 
engineer  on  his  staff,  whom  he  was  able,  there- 
fore, to  employ  at  once  upon  works  which  made 
the  obstinate  defense  of  Island  No.  10,  Madrid 
Bend,  and  Fort  Pillow.  But  other  engineer 
officers  promised  were  not  available  until  after 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  consequently  it  bad 
been  impossible  to  acquire  accurate  information 
of  the  terrene  in  the  vicinity  of  that  battle-field — 
a  circumstance  of  much  greater  disadvantage  to 
the  Confederate  General  than  may  be  apparent 
to  the  general  reader.  Those  applied  for  were 
line  officers,  and  might  as  well  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  first  week  of  February  as  ulti- 
mately in  April  and  May;  but  Mr.  Benjamin, 
when  urged  to  act  at  once  and  give  the  orders 
by  telegraph,  replied  that  be  could  not  do  so 
without  first  obtaining  the  permission  of  the 
President. 

That  is,  not  even  a  captain  of  engineers  could 
be  appointed,  though  reported  to  be  caj  able  and 
absolutely  needed  by  an  army  commander,  until 
the  head  of  the  ( b.vernnient  bad  consented.  The 
fact  is,  affairs  of  this  sort  engrossed  his  time,  his 
thoughts,  and  left  little  for  matters  that  If 
inately  belonged  to  his  high  functions. 

Finding  his  command  viitualh  unorgani/«  d 
Beauregard,  by  telegra]  b,  applied  again  for  the 
officers  he  had  specified  in  1  \  l  rn;u  v.  The  re- 
ply was  that,  belonging  (as  Colonels)  to  J<  bu- 
tton's army,  they  could  not  be  spared,  and  offi- 
cers attached  to  his  own  forces  hum  be  rec- 
ommended for  promotion  instead.  Time  was 
pressfhg,  and  certain  officers  were  now  desig- 
nated by  Beauregard  00  the  recommendation 
of  Generals  I'olk  and  Bragg.  The  answer  then 
was  that  he  must  wait  until  he  could  nominate 
officers  as  descning  and  capable,  from  bis  own 
knowledge.  One  or  two  promotions  were  made, 
however,  but  when  recommendations  wire  ngain 
made  the  reply  came  :  Recommend  sueh  uAoSH 
ns  have  won  promotion  in  battle.  I  nder  all 
tho  circumstances  this  was  dow might  trifling; 
and  the  want  of  these  officers  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  the  battle  i  f  shiloh  v. a>  n..t 
brought  to  a  decisive  close  by  noonday  on  the 
Gth  of  April.  1M'iL\  which  must  have  made  the 
arrival  of  Buell  too  late  to  be  of  the  h  ast  use  in 
rescuing  General  Grant's  army. 

General  Beauregard,  for  some  time  in  bad 
health,  thought  it  best  for  the  service  to  take 
advantage  of  the  lull  in  oj>erations  incident  to 
the  position  of  his  army  at  Tupefa  after  the 
successful  evacuation  of  Corinth,  and  by  a  short 
respite  from  duty  seek  to  recuperate.  He  there- 
fore retired  to  Bladon  Springs,  some  twelve 
hours  distant  by  railroad,  turning  over  the  com- 
mand to  General  Bragg,  with  instructions  look- 
ing to  the  preparation  of  the  army  for  the  field 
at  once  on  his  return,  which  he  anticipated 
would  be  in  three  weeks.  But  no  sooner  had 
Iff.  Davis  heard  of  this  step  than  he  telegraphed 
GenGral  Bragg  to  assume  permanent  command. 
General  Beauregard  was  thus  laid  on  the  shelf, 
not  to  be  reinstated,  as  Mr.  Davis  passionately 


declared,  though  the  whole  world  should  urge 
him  to  the  measure.* 

What  General  Bragg  achieved  in  the  cam- 
paign which  he  soon  undertook  has  |  eased  into 
history  j  w  hat  General  Beauregard,  in  his  plaVe, 
might  have  accomplished  may  only  be  inferred 
from  the  plan  of  campaign  which  he  submitted 
at  the  time  to  General  Cooj>er,  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  published.  The  military  reader,  it  is 
bettered,  w  ill  approve  that  plan,  and  will  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  General  Buell  was 
not  obliged  to  accept  battle  at  Munfordsville, 
Kentucky,  and  why  it  was  that  Bragg's  and 
Kirby  Smith's  forces  operated  on  separate  lines 
in  that  campaign. 

Passing  now  to  the  campaign  of  1868)  so 
filled  with  heavy  disasters  to  Confederate  aims, 
we  witness  on  all  sides  evidences  of  the  hand 
that  was  surely  guiding  the  Southern  cause  to 
utter  ruin. 

The  extent  of  the  defeat  inflicted  by  Geneve] 
Lee  at  Chancellorsville  in  May.  l.M'»;l.  is  ad- 
mitted: but  it  may  not  be generally  known  that 
l.ongst reel's  corps  was  nbscnt  from  that  field, 
having  been  detached  under  instructions  or  at 
least  a  pressure  from  Richmond,  due  to  that 
evil  genius  of  the  ( 'onfedcrates,  Northrop,  though 
General  Lee  believed  an  attack  imminent. 

During  the  fortnight  following  that  brilliant 
Confederate  success  never  did  affairs  look  so 
propith  ns  fi  r  the  Confederates.  The  Federal 
army.  Stunned  and  much  disorganized,  lay  be- 
hind the  Rappahannoi  k.  Bragg  confronted 
RoM'craus  at  Duck  River  with  a  force  Strong 
enough  to  hold  him  at  bay.  One  corps*  would 
have  enabled  him  to  take  the  offensive  under 
conditions  so  unfavorable  t«>  Roseerans  as  almost 
to  injure  decisive  defeat  ;  defeat  with  the  Cum- 
beiland  Ri\cr  behind  his  back  to  embarrass  re- 
treat, and  with  no  supporting  force  available, 
w  bile  without  si;(  h  a  stock  of  subsist,  uce  as  would 
ban  enabled  bin  to  decline  battle  behind  im- 
pregnable intrenehments.*  General  Lee  might 
<  mmanded  ;  the  transfer  of  the  cor]  s  could 
bill  Ikcu  made  in  ten  days  at  most,  for  two 
lines  of  railroad  as  far  as  Chattanooga,  were 
then  open  to  the  Confederates;  the  time  was 
far  more  favorable  indeed  than  when,  after  the 

defeat  at  Qatiysbuig.  Longstroet  was  actually 

sent.  Sueh  an  ojterntion  was  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  art  of 
war.     The  Confederate.',  occupied  the  interior 

*  Notes  of  interrlew  of  Congressional  Committee  with 
Mr.  Davis  lo  request  restoration  of  General  lkaurcgard  to 

l.i-  r  IIli:i:it)'l. 

t  Two  corps  could  have  been  spared  without  risk  long 
enough  for  the  operation.  When  Longstreet  was  finally 
detached,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  with 
such  effect,  Meade's  army  had  acquired  jtrcxtior  at  Get- 
tysburg, nnd  was  much  stronger  th:in  Hooker  could  have 
been  on  the  heels  of  the  signal  defeat  at  Chancellorrville. 

t  This  is  shown  by  evidence  of  General  Kotsecrans  him- 
self before  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the 
War.  When  Longstreet  ultimately  was  sent  to  reinforce 
15razp.  in  September,  Roseerans  was  stronger  than  in  May, 
and  Bragg  was  weaker.  General  Halleck's  letters  to  Iiose- 
crans  about  this  time  also  confirm  my  views  aa  to  the 
proper  strategy  for  the  Confederate8- 
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lines,  and  should  have  seized  a  patent  opportu- 
nity to  concentrate  their  masses  in  superior  force 
upon  this  army,  which  the  blunders  of  their  ad- 
versary had  isolated  and  exposed.* 

Had  this  been  done  the  corollary  was  equally 
apparent,  and  equally  important  too  for  the  Con- 
federates. General  Grant  had  just  entered  upon 
his  campaign  against  Vicksburg.  The  Confed- 
erates held  Port  Hudson,  so  that  neither  supplies 
nor  reinforcements  could  reach  him  from  the 
south.  Were  Kosccrans  defeated,  one  Confed- 
erate corps  at  least  would  then  have  been  dis- 
posable for  a  juncture  with  Johnston  :  a  detach- 
ment from  it  taking  Fort  Pillow  at  the  same 
time,  and  thus  cutting  off  reinforcements  and 
subsistence  from  the  north  as  the  possession  of 
Port  Hudson  did  from  the  southern  quarter. 
This  the  military  reader  will  readily  perceive, 
as  also  that  Johnston  would  then  have  been 
superior  in  force  to  General  Grant,  who,  for  lack 
of  subsistence,  must  soon  have  been  obliged  to 
fight  under  all  possible  disadvantages,  with  near- 
ly certain  disaster. 

Deaf  as  an  adder  were  the  Richmond  authori- 
ties to  all  the  promises  of  the  situation.  Their 
fiat  went  forth  ;  the  Gettysburg  campaign  was 
inaugurated — that  is,  the  old  policy  was  con- 
tinued of  keeping  the  Confederate  forces  divided 
and  operating  on  widely  divergent  lines.  Gen- 
eral Lee  is  too  great  a  soldier  not  to  have  read 
aright  at  that  time  the  clear  lessons  of  his  art, 
not  to  have  seen  at  a  glance  what  was  to  be 
gained  by  the  blow  at  Rosecrans  with  a  crush- 
ing force,  and  what  the  continued  dispersion  of 
forces  in  war  inevitably  involved.  We  have 
never  heard  the  Gettysburg  campaign  defended 
except  as  a  commissariat  device,  and  this  gives 
the  clew  to  the  inspiration  that  prompted  it — the 
Confederate  Commissary-General. 

From  it  "woes  unnumbered"  followed  for  the 
Confederate  arms.  The  campaign  itself  ended 
in  disaster  and  the  loss  of  over  thirty  thousand 
men  at  Gettysburg,  where  also  was  buried  much 
of  the  prestige  which  had  hitherto  wondrously 
strengthened  the  dauntless  "Army  of  North 
Virginia."  Bragg  was  forced  first  out  of  Mid- 
dle Tennessee,  and  then  from  Chattanooga. 
East  Tennessee  was  lost  in  turn.  Vicksburg 
and  Port  Hudson,  with  their  large  garrisons, 
succumbed  to  the  indomitable  Grant.  The 
Mississippi  River  passed  into  Federal  posses- 
sion, and  communication  with  the  trans-Mis- 
sissippi portion  of  the  Confederacy  was  cut  off. 
In  brief :  a  long  train  of  almost  mortal  disas- 
ters was  only  interrupted  by  a  transient  success 
at  Chickamauga,  the  value  of  which  was  soon 
"shook  in  air"  by  Jefferson  Davis,  who,  visit- 
ing the  field,  detached  Longstreet  to  be  baffled 
before  Knoxville  ;  while  Rosecrans,  strongly  re- 
inforced, beat  Bragg  decisively.  From  the  ef- 
fects of  such  immense  losses  of  men,  and  from 
the  natural  deep  depression  consequent,  the  Con- 
federate people  really  never  recovered ;  for  it 

*  We  have  not  space  to  dwell  upon  tha  consequences  of 
a  defeat  of  Kosecrans  in  respect  to  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky. 


had  become  apparent  that  their  President,  un- 
moved by  experience,  was  inflexible  in  his  ad- 
herence to  his  favorites,  to  his  passionate  preju- 
dices, and  in  his  policy. 

In  relation  to  the  defense  of  Charleston,  also, 
we  might  show  that  had  the  Richmond  ideas 
been  carried  out  the  city  would  have  fallen  on 
the  10th  July,  1863,  but  our  space  will  not  per- 
mit. 

Congress  at  length,  despite  Executive  fancies, 
was  brought  to  pass  a  somewhat  comprehensive 
act  for  the  organization  of  a  staff  kindred  to  that 
of  European  armies.  Mr.  Davis  disapproved 
it.  At  the  next  session  it  was  re-enacted,  with 
a  clause,  however,  giving  him  the  power  to  carry 
it  out  at  his  discretion.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  signed  the  law,  but  absolutely  with- 
held its  execution  until  the  1st  day  of  April, 
1865,  when  General  Cooper  was  directed  to  put 
it  in  force — that  is,  the  day  before  General  Lee's 
lines  at  Petersburg  were  broken,  and  the  end 
was  plainly  at  hand.  Actuated  by  the  narrow- 
est views  concerning  both  the  rank  and  number 
of  staff-officers  who  should  be  employed  with 
his  armies  from  the  outset  of  the  war,  time 
and  the  wishes  of  his  generals  but  served  to  fix 
him  ineradicably  in  his  notions,  the  nature  and 
|  scope  of  which  may  be  better  understood  by  the 
foreign  soldier  when  assured  that  Confederate 
generals  of  the  highest  rank,  including  General 
Lee,  were  allowed  only  two  aids-de-camp,  and 
these  but  of  the  grade  of  lieutenants.  Napole- 
on, en  campagne,  placed  at  the  head  of  his  staff 
a  Berthier  or  a  Soult,  Marshals  of  the  Empire, 
who  had  commanded  armies.  Bliichcr  had  the 
assistance  in  such  places  of  a  Scharnhorst  and 
a  Gneisenau,  officers  of  profound  skill  and  mil- 
itary experience,  next  in  rank  to  theii  chief. 
Officers  of  similar  rank  and  character  have  also 
filled  staff  positions  in  recent  European  wars. 
The  chief  Adjutant-General  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  a  young  officer  of  the  grade  of  a 
lieutenant  -  colonel ;  doubtless  judicious,  apt, 
clever,  zealous,  but  who  was  a  bank  officer  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  with  no  knowledge  of  mil- 
itary routine  and  administration.  His  two  as- 
sistants— majors — were  of  the  same  description, 
as  were  also  the  small  staff  of  inspectors.  Gen- 
eral Johnston  was  placed  in  the  same  situation. 
And  all  this  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Davis's  pe- 
culiar inflexible  notions. 

'More  than  in  any  other  service  did  the  Con- 
federate armies  need  high  rank  for  their  staff- 
officers,  for  the  patent  reason  that,  lacking 
enough  officers  of  professional  training,  the  at- 
traction of  high  rank  became  necessary  to  induce 
civilians  of  the  highest  ability,  ripest  culture, 
and  large  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  to  accept 
and  retain  staff  appointments  with  Confederate 
generals — men  who  could  most  readily  make  up 
for  the  want  of  soldierly  culture.  If  Napoleon 
found  advantage  in  a  numerous  staff  of  high 
rank,  headed  by  Soult  when  Berthier  was  lost 
to  him,  assuredly  General  Lee  must  have  been 
materially  benefited  by  a  larger  staff  than  was 
granted  him,  with  some  officer  upon  it  of  high 
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rank  and  military  experience.  If  M.  Thiers  substantial  results  followed  tlie  success.  In  the 
feels  warranted  la  ascribing  the  loss  of  Water-  end,  too,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  unless 
loo  in  part  to  Marshal  Soult's  inexperience  as  a  some  such  decided  success  as  that  sought  over 
staff-officer,*  we  may  believe  that  General  Lee  Butler  had  been  gained  and  enabled  the  conccn- 
and  other  Confederate  generals  must  have  suf-  tration  of  the  scattered  Confederate  forces,  Gen- 
fered  serious  detriment  from  the  extraordinary  eral  Lee  was  forced  step  by  step  to  follow  the 
abnormal  stall"  organization  imi>os>  </  by  Jeffer-   march  of  his  opponent. 

son  Davis,  and  specially  prescribed  by  orders  in  The  removal  of  Johnston  from  his  command 
the  face  of  law,  in  April,  1SC4,  just  as  General  and  the  substitution  of  Hood,  who  was  expect- 
Grunt  began  his  campaign.  Surely  even  the  ed  by  Mr.  Davis  to  strike  at  least  "one  manly 
general  reader  in  this  must  see  one  cause  for  blow"  for  the  defense  of  Atlanta,  few  will  now 
the  defeat  of  Confederate  armies — a  cause  that  venture  to  deny  was  a  sad  mistake  for  the  Con- 
must  have  tended  to  clog  the  efforts  of  the  high-  federates.  That  was  indeed  "  the  feather  that 
est  genius,  and  made  success  impossible,  de-  broke  the  camel's  back."  When  Sherman  bc- 
nied,  as  Confederate  generals  were,  the  aid  of  gan  his  march  from  Atlanta  the  inevitable  issue 
stafi'-oilicers  of  the  character  employed  by  their  was  pointed  out  unless  a  force  was  collectod 
adversary,  and  such  as  have  been  available  to  all  strong  enough  to  vanquish  him  after  he  had 
successful  commanders,  since  Frederick  down  t>>  penetrated  deeply  into  the  interior,  where  de- 
the  recent  war  in  Italy,  on  both  sides.  feat  would  cutail  not  merely  a  foiled  but  a  de- 

About  the  middle  of  May.  ISG4,  General  stroyed  army.  If  permitted  to  traverse- the  land 
Beauregard  reached  Dairy's  Bluff  below  Rich-  unchecked  the  consequences  were  mortnL  Bold, 
mond,  and  had  an  interview  with  General  Bragg,  prompt  measures  alone  could  avert  dire  cahun- 
at  the  time  exercising  a  species  of  general  com-  ity.  Great  sacrifices  had  now  becomo  incvita- 
mand.  This  officer  apj>eared  to  apprehend  that  blc  ;  the  "  heroic  treatment"  could  alone  servo 
General  L-e,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  superior  the  "  sick  man"  now.  Especially  after  the  fall 
numbers,  must  before  long  give  way  and  lose  '  of  Savannah  was  this  urged  upon  those  in  pow- 
Kiehmond.  Beauregard  replied  that  he  did  n  >t  er.  who  as  little  comprehended  the  crisis  as  the 
regard  the  situation  as  so  unfavorable  if  the  antidote.  Even  when  General  Beauregard  di- 
right  remedy  were  promptly  applied.  He  then  reeled  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  and  urged 
pointed  out  the  isolated  position  of  Butler,  south  a  similar  course  with  re.s)>ect  to  Wilmington,  so 
of  the  James,  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  as  :  >  pro-,  ide  a  f,  ;ee  with  which  to  fall  upon 
his  destruction  with  a  suj»erior  lon  e,  and  that  Sherman.  Mr.  Daws  wrote  such  a  dispatch  to 
such  a  force  might  be  assembled  if  General  i  General  Hardee,  commanding  in  Charleston,  us 
would  furnish  10,(rP0  men.  Falling  uj-on  But-  led  him  to  suspend  the  evacuation,  and  obliged 
lcr  under  such  circumstances  (bu.  r..l  I',  l'.e.ur.v/arl  to  assume  command  and  to  direct 

gard  thought  his  capture  was  inevitable,  and  imj*  ratively  the  measure  to  be  completed.  Of 
with  him  must  fall  the  ile'j>ol  at  Bermuda  Hun-  course  \Yilmingt<  n.  of  no  use  since  the  fall  of 
reds.  This  effected,  at  a  concerted  moment  Fort  Fi-lu-r,  was  held  to  the  last;  and  with  no 
he  would  throw  his  whole  force  upon  General  force  afield  to  check  his  course  Shermau  march- 
( Irani ' >  flank  w  l  ib-  (  b -i.er.d  E  •-•  i  an  at-  ed  like  Fat  •  through  the  heart  of  the  country, 
tack  in  front.  All  circumstances  favored  the  In  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs  the  same  traits 
plan,  and  Gem  ral  Ilragg  «  \\  r<  s  e  I  !.;s  a|  ;  a-  ha\  <  ^  ha:  a  •  :  ./•••!  the  r<  gim  •  of  Jefferson  Davis 
tion.  Mr.  Davis,  informed  of  it,  came  at  once  which  we  have  sought  to  show  governed  his  mil- 
t<»  see  General  Beauregard,  w  ho  explained  all  its  itary  administration,  and  with  the  same  baleful 
details  and  earnestly  urged  the  attempt.  Mr.  results  for  the  cause  placed  in  his  keeping.  We 
Davis  seemed  much  impressed,  but  objected  that  si.all  not  have  space,  however,  to  spread  the  proof 
it  would  involve  the  retrograde  of  General  Lee  upon  the  record,  except  so  far  as  this  may  be  done 
from  his  position  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House-,  by  the  relation  of  two  occurrences, 
which  "could  not  be  thought  of."  "Yes,"  re-  When  Mr.  Toombs  quit  the  Cabinet  to  bc- 
joined  the  General,  "  what  of  that  when  it  w  ill  come  a  Brigadier-General,  Mr.  Hunter  of  Vir- 
cnable  him  in  two  or  three  days  at  most  to  gain  gini.i  t  «  k  bis  place,  which  he  soon  left,  for  rea- 
a  great  victory?"  That  is,  when  like  the  Titan  sons  best  known  to  himself,  to  take  the  seat  of 
he  would  touch  the  earth  to  spring  up  refreshed  Senator  in  Congress,  only  secured  after  a  warm 
and  all  the  stronger.  This  line  of  argument  contest.  There  was  a  Virginia  state-man  pre- 
wai  fruitless.  Nothing  that  affected  General  eminently  fitted  to  succeed  Mr.  Hunter  in  the 
Lee's  army,  howsoever  tempt  rarily,  could  l>e  Cabinet.  We  mean  W.  C.  Rives,  whom  all 
entertained.  Beauregard  had  said  that  he  might  recognized  as  a  man  of  great  breadth  and  aceu- 
beal  Butler  w  ithout  the  force  he  desired,  though  racy  of  culture,  enlarged  views  of  statesmanship, 
it  would  be,  like  so  many  other  Confederate  sue-  and  who,  having  served  as  a  diplomatist  with 
cesses,  w  ithout  material  profit.  This  ability  to  high  credit,  w  as  regarded  as  of  a  grade  superior 
gain  the  color  of  victory  caught  Mr.  Davis's  at-  to  those  generally  employed  in  that  capacity  by 
lention  and  the  attempt  must  be  made.  It  was  the  United  States.  His  connection  w  ith  the 
made.  Butler  was  driven  from  his  position  the  Cabinet  must  have  given  weight  to  the  cause 
next  day  ;  but,  just  as  Beauregard  predicted,  no  |  abroad.  But  Mr.  Davis  could  not  stifle  that  char- 
•  And  yet  Soult  had  beea  chief  of  Staff  in  ispain;  alio  |  acteristic  distrust  and  intolerance  of  superior  men 
in  1794,  uuder  Lefebre,  at  battle  of  Fleurui.  |  of  independent  minds,  which  have  made  him, 
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by  his  course  as  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  at  once  a  patricide  and  a  moral  suicide. 
It  was  enough  that  Mr.  Kives  was  brought  to  his 
notice  as  one  whom  the  people  would  like  to  see 
among  his  advisers.  That  looked  like  dicta- 
tion— like  an  interference  with  his  prerogative. 
Mr.  Judah  P.  Benjamin  was  transferred  to  the 
State  Department;  General  Randolph  —  as  it 
happened,  a  gentleman  of  real  administrative 
ability  as  well  as  of  too  much  independence  to 
remain  a  Cabinet  officer  merely  in  name — was 
made  Secretary  of  War,  though  at  the  time  lit- 
tle known  for  capacity  beyond  the  place  of  his 
residence. 

A  little  later  Mr.  Davis  also  appointed  as  his 
Attorney-General — the  law  adviser  of  his  Gov- 
ernment— a  gentleman  doubtless  of  much  civil 
worth,  but  who  at  the  time  was  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  under  General  Bragg,  in  arrest  under 
charges  for  an  act  of  recent  insubordination  of 
such  flagrant  character  as  to  make  General 
Gladden  place  him  fur  a  time  in  close  arrest  in 
his  tent  in  charge  of  an  armed  sentinel. 

Mr.  Davis  must  be  judged  at  the  bar  of  his- 
tory by  the  aggregate  results  of  his  administra- 
tion, lie  must  be  measured  by  what  was  done 
or  left  undone — successes  and  reverses — either 
directly  by  himself  or  through  the  instruments 
of  his  will,  the  men  on  whom  he  relied  for  the 
performance  of  the  highest  services  of  the  State. 
Brought  to  this  rightful  test,  what  statesman  of 
whom  history  tells  us  will  be  found  more  defi- 
cient than  Jefferson  Davis? 

Had  he  been  equal  to  his  position  he  would 
have  known  how  to  develop,  combine,  wield  the 
Splendid  resources  of  his  land  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  the  largest  possible  results.  With 
his  long  experience  and  acquaintance  with  the 
public  men  of  the  United  States  he  should  have 
known  the  best  men  to  call  around  him,  and 
should  have  known,  too,  the  best  course  for  baf- 
fling the  statesmen  opposed  to  him.  Foregoing 
his  predilections  as  well  as  his  antipathies — like 
Napoleon  as  in  the  case  of  Moreau  and  Talley- 
rand— he  should  have  been  wise  enough  to  at- 
tach to  his  Government  and  secure  the  services 
of  men  of  talent,  even  though  perchance  not  well 
affected  personally  toward  them.  A  genuine 
leader  of  men  would  have  done  so — would  have 
stifled  personal  passions,  which  alone,  it  would 
appear,  have  influenced  Mr.  Davis  since  an  early 
day.  Swayed  by  these,  and  amorous  to  an  in- 
credible degree  of  the  office-giving  powers  of  his 
place,  and  the  exercise  of  which  absorbed  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  his  waking  hours,  he  was  blind 
alike  to  those  insuperable  as  to  those  favoring 
circumstances  or  favorable  occasions  which  the 
statesman  will  be  quick  to  recognize. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  predominant 
qualities  of  the  man,  there  immediately  grew  up 
in  the  South  a  party  of  "President's  Friends," 
from  whose  ranks,  as  far  as  possible,  were  drawn 
the  occupants  of  all  civil  places.  Men  for  the 
most  part  malleable  to  his  will,  who,  looking  up 
to  him  as  the  source  of  the  highest  wisdom  in 
both  civil  and  military  affairs,  upheld  his  views 


and  wishes  as  the  only  safe  rule  and  law  for  the 
times.  Thus  in  a  little  while  almost  every  per- 
son of  ability,  nearly  every  one  of  spirit,  was 
driven  from  the  councils  of  the  South  and  the 
direction  of  affairs,  leaving  the  Government  to  a 
large  degree  in  the  hands  of  those  from  whom 
efficient  administration  was  not  to  be  expected — 
selected  as  they  were  for  instruments  thought  to 
be  best  adapted  to  his  purpose  :  that  of  absorb- 
ing in  himself  all  the  substantial  functions  of 
the  State. 

As  obstinate  as  James  II.  or  George  III., 
whom  he  greatly  resembled  in  many  traits  of 
character,  as  in  the  management  of  public  busi- 
ness— with  the  same  tendency  to  employ  medi- 
ocrity and  the  same  dislike  for  independent  abil- 
ity— Jefferson  Davis  for  four  years  illustrated, 
like  his  monarchical  prototypes,  that  no  two 
natures  arc  so  widely  opposite  and  unlike  as  the 
willful  and  the  wise.  Imperious,  yet  without 
genuine  vigor  of  character,  pride  and  weakness 
were  strangely  blended  in  his  actions.  It  was 
said  of  George  III.  that  he  even  scorned  victory 
whose  laurels  had  been  culled  by  Chatham.  Mr. 
Davis  looked  with  a  moody  brow  and  a  skep- 
tical lip  when  cither  Johnston  or  Beauregard 
tendered  the  trophies  of  successful  war.  Napo- 
leon, once  urged  by  an  undistinguished  general 
to  confer  upon  him  the  marshal's  baton,  exclaim- 
ed :  "It  is  not  I  who  make  a  marshal — it  is 
victories  1"  What  Napoleon  would  not  attempt 
Mr.  Davis  did  without  hesitation,  making  ma- 
jor and  lieutenant  generals  who  previously  had 
not  been  in  battle,  and  if  possibly  capable,  had 
never  had  opportunities  to  show  capacity  for 
high  command ;  some  of  whom  too,  we  may 
add,  whose  promotion  has  not  been  justified  by 
subsequent  events. 

The  longer  he  held  power  the  narrower  grew 
his  conceptions,  the  more  imperious  his  will, 
until  to  differ  from  or  cross  the  orbit  of  his  fan- 
cies, or  even  to  run  counter  to  the  plans  and 
wishes  of  his  favorites,  became  a  personal  af- 
front. No  man  in  as  high  and  critical  a  posi- 
tion ever  less  understood  the  value  of  wise,  in- 
dependent ministers,  or  was  ever  less  able  to 
give  up  a  minor  personal  object  for  the  sake  of 
a  major  advantage.  He  and  his  ministerial 
clerks,  always  as  sanguine  as  Napier  describes 
the  British  Cabinet  to  have  been  in  1810,  like 
that  Cabinet  were  always  "anticipating  success 
in  a  preposterous  manner" — always  displaying 
little  practical  industry,  and  quite  as  little  judg- 
ment in  preparing  for  contingencies.  In  no  in- 
stance did  he  and  his  favorites  comprehend  at 
their  value  the  golden  opportunities  that  more 
than  once  were  vouchsafed  them,  and  by  seiz- 
ing which  with  a  resolute  hand  they  might  have 
neutralized  the  superior  resources  of  the  United 
States.  With  a  leader  like  William  of  Orange 
in  his  stead  this  had  surely  been  accomplished. 

We  have  heard  much,  from  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
friends  in  the  last  months  of  the  struggle,  con- 
cerning the  frightful  extent  of  desertions  from 
Confederate  armies.  Unquestionably  this  evil 
was  very  great ;  indeed,  so  numerous  had  cleser- 
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tions  become  that,  added  to  the  natural  tendency 
of  all  but  regular  troops  to  quit  their  colors  in 
times  of  serious  reverses,  some  of  the  Confeder- 
ate corps,  like  a  circle  in  the  water,  were  almost 
"  dispersed  to  naught."  But  here  too  the  handi- 
work of  Jefferson  Davis  may  be  made  apparent. 
The  broadcast,  inevitable  interposition  of  his  pre- 
rogative of  pardon  by  the  second  year  of  the  war 
had  made  it  plain  to  the  men  of  the  army  that 
there  was  the  fullest  immunity  for  desertion. 
A  merciless,  inexorable  personal  adversary  we 
know  Mr.  Davis  ever  was,  and  never  less  so 
than  during  the  time  of  the  giant  struggle  of  his 
section  for  independence.  How  then  may  we 
account  for  this  almost  invariable  mercy  granted 
to  those  whose  acts  made  success  impossible? 

Gibbon,  summing  up  the  character  of  Con- 
stant inc.  uses  language  which  we  find  singularly 
applicable  to  our  subject — in  whom  there  has 
been  manifestly  the  same  "  timid  policy  of  di- 
viding whatever  is  united,  of  reducing  whatever 
is  eminent,  of  dreading  every  active  power,  and 
of  expecting  that  the  most  feeble  will  pro  Ye  the 
most  obedient."  In  fine,  his  course  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  the  captain  of  a  ship  of  war 
in  action  with  a  greatly  superior  adversary, 
who,  while  nailing  his  Hag  to  the  mast-head  and 
shouting  stout  words  of  defiance  to  hi*  foe  and 
of  supreme  confidence  to  his  crew,  nevertheless 
from  the  outset  of  the  battle  h;i->  I  :  se  icily 
scuttling  his  vessel  and  all  his  boats  besides. 

[Sincp  the  fiTPpiin^  pap«  r  was  in  typ  ■  I  have  rc  i  1  an 
able  article,  in  tin-  .Inly  nutabtt  "I  1 1  •  QMfli  trrlij  lUview, 
en  "The  <  !"-«•  of  the  War,1'  \vhi<  li  pn  -.  nt-  Mr  Davi-  in 
n  highly  favorable  light  an  a  \\  i-c  -tat< -man,  b>  whom  wa< 
mainly  duo  cuch  succtfSSI  M  the  Confederates  nrhi.  \-  !. 
TUl  writ.  r  urgrM  as  the  14 obvious"  and  ''the  pri tit-i j>  il 
cause"  nf  tho  failutv  i  f  the  Southern  pe<  pV  l<>  »in  in.'c- 
pondonco,  'Mho  grout  hujh riority  i  f  the  N< >rth  in  nuin- 
liors-  ami  rcs-ounv*."  In  other  word*,  that  necessarily 
'.;.">.  •Kr»,7,J-  souls  overrame  7. tU'.f., Thi«  propwiti  in 
the  fare  of  history,  I  dispute.  The  disparity  in  nu miners 
and  resource-  war  foriuidahlc  truly,  I  it  Hot  -  1  in  cat,  afi<  r 
all,  as  that  with  whnh  Frederick  the  Great  had  to  o>n- 
t«  nd  •luring  the  k'  Seven  Year-'  War,"  *  Ik  n  han<lling  hi- 
resource*  in  accordance  with  the  true  p  in.  ipl.--  •  ■  t"  1 1 . « -  art 
of  war — ml  philandering  tin  in  habitually  by  division,  a« 
did  the  Confederate  rresideut— be  foiled  and  defeated  the 
combination.-  of  Au-tri.i.  Ibi  —  ia,  Sweden,  nn>l  France,  de- 
spite their  "number*  and  resource-,"  and  rai-td  up  "a 
new  power  to  rank  among  the  first-rate  monarchies  of 
Europe."— T.  J.] 


MY  BlTvdLAK. 

TIIK  story  of  my  burglar  is  as  follows  :  if  in- 
deed you  can  call  a  man  a  burglar  who 
meets  you  at  mid-day,  sitting  on  the  grass,  in- 
stead of  choosing  the  far  more  appropriate  and 
classical  midnight  hour,  illumined  by  the  fitful 
rays  of  a  dark-lantern  and  the  gleam  of  a  pol- 
ished blade.  Such  as  he  was,  however,  he  was 
the  only  burglar  I  ever  met.  although  I  have 
been  nightly  on  the  watch  for  him  ever  since  I 
can  remember. 

I  must  begin  by  describing  what  delightful 
little  picnics  our  particular  "set"  used  to  in- 
dulge in  a  few  years  ago.  Model  picnics  ;  none 
of  your  crowded  omnibuses,  with  a  brass  band 


on  the  top,  and  fifty  incongruous  people  unable 
'  to  escape  from  each  other  for  a  long,  long  weary 
day  ;  spoiling  nil  the  silent  beauty  of  woods 
and  rocks;  flinging  their  lemon  peel  and  empty 
bottles  down  the  silver  waterfalls,  and  generally 
fulfilling  the  spirit  of  the  old  hymn-lines: 
"Where  every  prospect  pleases 
And  only  man  is  vile." 

Ours  were  little  impromptu  affairs :  a  boat-load 
of  friends  sailing  down  to  the  Cove  or  Light- 
house, or  some  other  favorite  spot,  or  a  drive  in 
'  our  several  carriages  to  Mount  Cannel  or  Win- 
tergrecn  Falls  ;  with  no  greater  preparation  than 
could  be  crowded  into  the  hour  during  which 
the  party  would  be  proposed,  arranged,  and 
started. 

It  was  on  tv  bright  June  morning  five  years 
,  ago  that  such  a  boat-load  of  friends  assembled 
at  the  water-side,  matroni/.cd  as  usual  by  sweet 
bright  little  Mrs.  Uilbert  and  her  dear  old  doc- 
tor, whose  united  presence  insured  the  complete 
success  of  any  of  our  little  festivities.  There 
was  the  usual  set,  Amy  and  Adelaide,  Professor 
Tucker  and  his  sister,  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer, 
an  officer,  my  rattle-brained  cousin  Charley  of 
the  senior  class,  and  last  but  not  least  to  each 
l  ther  were  Frank  and  myself.    As  usual,  Mrs. 

Gilbert's  Immense  hamper  was  lifted  ont  of  the 

carriage  with  inta  h  ceremony  and  deposited  on 
the  wharf,  putting  to  shame  the  little  baskets 
which  Amy  and  I  carried,  filled  with  any  thing 
We  could  find  at  the  moment  in  the  larder. 
Mrs.  (iill»eri's  larder  was  always  in  picnic  order, 
and  we  grew  to  depend  a  good  deal  upon  that 
well-known  hamper,  and  to  think  our  duty  done 
if  we  carried  forks,  spoons,  and  cups  enough  to 
aid  in  dispatching  its  liberal  contents.  Frank's 
great  dog,  of  course,  accompanied  him,  for  our 

picnics  would  not  have  been  at  all  complete  with- 
out g  1  "Id  Nero.    But  unfortunately  this  day, 

as  we  -  it  "ii  a  pile  of  hoards  waiting  for  the 
sails  to  be  hoi-ted  and  the  cushions  to  bo  placed, 
Aim's  red  shawl,  which  she  always  carried  for 
the  picturesque,  was  Hung  not  into  the  boat  but 
into  the  water]  and,  of  coarse,  dear  old  Nero, 
being  s  Newfoundland,  COUld  not  for  ao  instant 
refrain  from  jumping  to  its  rescue,  so  that  both 
were  in  ipiite  tOO  dripping  a  condition  to  be 
thought  of  as  companions  in  so  limited  a  space. 
"No,  ii",  Nero:*'  cried  Frank,  as  the  dog  sidled 
up  to  me  for  a  comfortable  shake  over  my  w  hite 
dn  IS,  "you're  in  no  state  for  a  boat  ride  with 
ladies,  so  you  may  lie  down  and  take  (  arc  of 
this  till  wc  come  back;"  and  lie  flung  the  drip- 
ping shawl  up  on  the  wharf,  where  it  lay  in  a 
gorgeous  scarlet  heap,  and  beside  it  lay  down  its 
obedient  guardian  ;  and  as  we  pushed  off  we 
knew  that  thus  they  would  lie,  and  so  we  would 
find  them  when  we  sailed  home  under  the  setting 
sun. 

How  beautiful  was  the  sea  that  day!  how 
cool  the  breeze  which  swept  us  dancingly  along, 
and  how  the  Fairy  dipped  and  skimmed  with 
her  great  white  wings  spread  and  her  colors  fly- 
ing! Frank  took  his  seat  by  me,  yielding  his 
post  of  responsibility  and  honor  as  master  of  the 
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boat  to  Captain  Heavy  top,  whose  nautical  knowi- 
egde  formed  the  theme  of  much  of  his  conversa- 
tion, and  whose  uniform  and  whiskers  were  at 
least  highly  ornamental  by  way  of  figure-head, 
as  I  thought  Amy  seemed  to  appreciate.  Five 
years  ago  uniforms  were  by  no  means  the  drug 
in  the  market  which  they  have  since  become, 
and  a  girl  who  had.  "a  soul  above  buttons"  was 
strong-minded  indeed. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  on  every  incident  of 
that  bright  sail,  as  I  sat  by  my  lover's  side,  with 
our  thoughts  known  only  to  each  other,  and  our 
vows — two  days  old — known  as  yet  to  none  on 
earth  but  my  dear  old  father.  We  sailed  along 
into  the  boundless  future,  bright  to  our  eyes  as 
the  sea  before  us,  our  hearts  dancing  like  the 
little  waves  around  the  prow,  and  thinking — 
''Thus  shall  we  sail,  hand  in  hand,  heart  by 
heart,  through  life!" — knowing  not  nor  dream- 
ing of  the  sound  of  battle,  the  separation,  the 
agonized  hearts,  the  sick  bed,  and  the  honor- 
able wound  which  should  at  last  restore  the 
maimed  hero  to  his  home,  to  bear  through  life 
the  remembrance  and  the  proof  that  he  has 
fought  and  bled  for  his  country!  The  sea  told 
us  none  of  these  things  as  it  splashed  and  bab- 
bled around  our  boat.  The  wind  whispered 
them  not,  as  it  came  freighted  with  the  songs 
of  birds  and  the  scent  of  clover  meadows.  Bless- 
ed wind  and  kind  sea !  We  were  happy  that 
day,  without  a  shadow  of  care  or  dread  upon 
our  spirits ! 

Our  favorite  sea-side  spot  was  a  grove  about 
half  a  mile  beyond  South  End,  where  the  rocks 
piled  up  at  the  water's  edge  were  washed  twice  a 
day  by  the  tide,  which  lapsed  away,  leaving  be- 
hind in  the  crevices  little  natural  aquaria  full  of 
shrimps  and  anemones,  green  sea-lettuce,  and 
pretty  little  fish  and  snails.  Every  such  dis- 
covery was  a  treasure  to  Gertrude  Tucker  and 
Adelaide  Wade,  who  were  now  speedily  at  work 
with  their  tin  pails  with  perforated  covers  upon 
their  arms,  dipping  up  all  sorts  of  tiny  mon- 
strosities, uttering  little  shrieks  as  they  tried  to 
seize 'the  swift  slimy  creatures  in  their  white 
fingers,  and  gallantly  aided  by  the  Professor  and 
the  clergyman,  each  armed  with  a  minute  fish- 
net. Dear  to  each  maiden's  heart  was  the  tank 
in  the  bow-wiudow  at  home,  and  bitter  and  ill- 
concealed  the  rivalry  between  them.  They  paid 
each  other  daily  visits.  "How  very  thick  and 
dark  the  water  looked  in  your  aquarium  yester- 
day, dear  Adelaide  !"  I  heard  Miss  Tucker  say- 
ing, in  a  sympathizing  tone.  "You  should 
clean  the  rocks  and  filter  the  water,  I  think.  In 
fact,  I  would  advise  a  complete  change  of  water. 
I  tried  it  myself  a  short  time  since,  and  mine  is 
as  clear  as  crystal."  "Thank  you,  dear!"  says 
Adelaide,  lovingly;  "but  /  go  upon  purely 
scientific  principles,  and  make  my  aquarium 
entirely  self-supporting — the  animal  and  vege- 
table life  just  balancing  each  other."  And  Mrs. 
Gilbert  and  I  laughed  softly,  as  we  went  up  the 
rocks  arm  in  arm  to  seek  the  friendly  shelter  of 
the  grove. 

An  hour  later  even  our  indefatigable  mer- 


maids were  tired  with  their  work  and  contented 
with  their  spoil,  and  returned  to  our  midst, 
looking  cool  and  comfortable,  with  their  round 
hats  wreathed  with  sea-weed,  while  their  de- 
voted cavaliers  toiled  by  their  side,  laden  with 
shawls  and  fish-pails,  nets,  and  bundles  of  shells, 
and  with  a  generally  moist  and  dispirited  look, 
which  excited  my  compassion,  as  contrasted 
with  the  cool  loungers  under  the  trees.  Amy 
sat  a  little  apart,  with  "Buttons,"  as  Charley 
persisted  in  calling  the  resplendent  captain ; 
and  I  noticed  that  he  had  furtively  drawn  from 
his  pocket  a  bluc-and-gold  Tennyson,  and  was 
reading  to  her  his  favorite  extracts.  It  is  al- 
ways these  "  logy"  Heavy  tops  who  take  you  by 
surprise  by  betraying  their  hidden  poetry  of 
mood,  and  go  about  with  those  dreadful  little 
books,  ready  on  every  occasion  to  produce  them 
with  as  much  suddenness,  and  as  little  welcome, 
as  they  would  a  pocket-pistol.  So  thought  not 
fair  little  Amy,  however;  and  as  I  heard  the 
lines, 

u  She  looked  so  lovely  as  she  swayed 
The  reins  with  dainty  finger-tip.-," 

rolled  out  in  a  deep,  suppressed  bass  voice,  and 
remembered  that  I  had  met  the  happy  pair  can- 
tering side  by  side  through  Laurel  Lane  only 
the  day  before,  I  felt  that  the  case  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

' '  Take  away  those  slimy  reptiles  ! "  cried 
Charley,  shrinking  before  the  pail  which  the 
panting  Professor  had  deposited  upon  the  grass. 
"Restore  the  .horrid  monsters  to  their  native 
element !  ,  See,  I  am  going  for  a  swim,  and  I 
will  so  far  sacrifice  my  feelings  as  to  bear  the 
dreadful  burden  to  the  water's  edge,  and  restore 
the  wretched  creatures  to  their  beloved  waves!" 

"Really  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Grant!"  replied  Adelaide.  "Hands  off  that 
pail,  if  you  please  !" 

"I  quite  approve  of  one  part  of  Charley's 
proposal,"  said  the  good  old  Doctor,  fanning 
himself  with  his  hat;  "this  heat  is  dreadful, 
and  a  swim  would  be  delicious.  What  say  you, 
gentlemen — shall  we  leave  the  ladies  to  pre- 
pare the  table,  and  shall  we  go  down  to  Inlet 
Cove  to  cool  ourselves  off  a  little  ?"  The  prop- 
osition Avas  unanimously  acceded  to,  with  a  sigh 
of  regret  for  Nero,  wrhose  duty  on  such  occa- 
sions was  to  keep  watch  on  shore  over  the  clothes 
of  the  bathers.  Of  course  in  so  retired  a  spot 
there  was  little  danger,  as  all  agreed,  of  any 
stragglers  who  might  meddle  with  their  prop- 
erty. "Still,"  said  Dr.  Gilbert,  "I  think  I 
shall  leave  my  watch  behind.  Here,  my  dear," 
turning  to  me,  "you're  the  only  woman  I  know 
who  ever  sits  still  for  ten  minutes,  so  I  confide 
it  to  your  care,"  and  he  threw  into  my  lap  his 
ponderous  old  repeater,  with  its  massive  chain. 
"  After  such  a  recommendation,"  said  Frank, 
"  I  can  not  do  better  than  follow  the  Doctor's 
example,"  and  he  laid  his  watch  in  my  hands. 
"Permit  me  also,"  said  the  Captain,  handing 
over  the  contents  of  his  fob ;  and,  laughingly, 
each  gentleman  in  his  turn  bestowed  upon  me, 
as  I  sat  on  the  grass,  his  watch  and  purse,  Char- 
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ley,  particularly  and  solemnly,  confiding  li is  shepherdesses  and  Cupids  was  on  the  bach  of 
pocket-book  to  my  care,  as  if  I  did  not  know  this  toy,  and  altogether  I  thought  it  a  fit  offer- 
how  light  a  charge  it  was.  A  moment  after  the  ing  fur  Amy,  and  a  highly  desirable  thing  that 
Fairy  reared  her  white  wings,  and  courtesied  the  worthy  Captain  should  soon  take  to  himself 
coquettishlv  round  the  Point  of  Rocks,  bound  a  wife  to  cure  him  of  a  little  redundant  fop- 
for  Inlet  Cove.  pMmess,  which  does  not  seem  to  thrive  under 

"And  now  to  business, 9  cried  Mrs.  Gilbert,  the  matrimonial  yoke, 
briskly.  "One  thing  is  evident — Helen  is  a  The  Professor's  and  the  lawyer's  watches 
fixture;  she  can't  stir  with  all  that  plunder  in  were  like  themselves — entirely  proper,  entirely 
her  lap,  so  I  propose  that  we  should  bring  her  unremarkable.  Sen>ihle  and  plain  and  useful, 
leaves,  and  let  her  moke  herself  useful  by  wcav.  and  so  much  alike  that  they  only  could  reclaim 
ing  the  wreaths  for  the  table."  So  they  brought  each  his  property.  I  could  not  distinguish  he- 
me oak-boughs,  and  bunches  of  grass,  and  wild  tween  them.  The  clerical  watch  was  perfect  in 
roses;  and  then  laid  the  cloth,  and  prepared  to  its  way — exactly  the  right  size,  with  a  hunting 
arrange  the  contents  of  the  hamper.  ca*>e,  a  very  quiet  guard,  and  every  thing  sc- 

Tlie  hamper!  Where  was  it?  High  and  verely  en  rhjlc.  Then  came  poor  Charley's  sil- 
low,  far  and  near,  they  searched — on  the  rocks  vcr  watch,  which  he  hlushiugly  deposited  among 
and  among  the  bushes — but  no  trace  of  its  com-  the  folds  of  my  drc*  ;  and  I  mentally  resolved 
forta!>l<*  rotundity  appeared.  that  if,  U*fore  his  next  birthday,  his  parents  had 
"The  boat,"  Suggested  Mi**  Tucker;  but  not  awakened  to  the  fact  that  their  boy  had 
Mrs.  Gilbert  had  herself  seen  that  the  l>nat  wa»  • . i  •  i  n,  t:i,  I  w«  i;!d  make  dear  fa- 
thoroughly  emptied.  No,  it  must  have  been  left  ther  choose  him  one  fit  to  graduate  in. 
behind  ;  and  as  we  recalled  the  SCarlei  heap  l>e-  :  Then,  of  course,  1  studied  Prank*!  pretty  old- 
side  which  Nero  laid  him  down,  we  felt,  with  fail-  fashioned  watch.  It  had  l>cen  his  mother's,  and 
ing  hearts,  that  under  that  shawl  and  beside  the  he  valued  it  greatly.  It  had  a  quaint-looking 
dog  reposed  the  hamper,  44  lost  to  sight,  to  mem-  wreath  around  its  fat  e  of  different  golds,  green- 
ory  dear  ;"  but  that  a  day  of  starvation  at  South  i*h,  white,  nnd  deep  >ellow;  and  it  had  a  Bag* 
End  would  be  ill  repaid  by  the  sight  of  its  well-  ienl  coiled  <  Ige,  which  made  it  h*k  thick  at 
known  plethoric  beauty  OB  our  return.  one  |  tint  and  sleodef  at  another,  Jed  as  the 

With  shame  and  contrition  Any  and  I  Opened  light  fell  BOOB  it.     I  knew  Frank  loved  every 

our  baskets.    Plenty  of  forks,  spoons,  nnd  gob-  thing  his  mother  had  worn,  ami  I  laid  it  t<  nderly 

lets,  gleaming  with  silver  and  aristocratic  with  down  uj»on  the  softest  folds  of  my  dress,  and 

crests  ;  but  n  dozen  hard-boiled  egg*  and  a  pa-  took  off  my  glove  for  the  first  time  that  morning 

per  of  macaroons  made  a  poor  preparation  for  to  look  ngain  at  the  Betrothal  ring  ffhich  h.  he  I 

n  sea-side  meal!     What  was  t<>  Ik-  done?  ye-terday  slipped  upon  my  finger.     It  w 

44  Those  dreadful  men,*'  sighed  poor  Mrs.  Gil-  sky-blue  forget-me-not,  of  enamel,  with  a  great 

bert,  44  will  come  back  as  hungry  as  wolves!  diamond  dew-drop  in  the  centre.     It  gleamed 

The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  see  what  can  l>e  in  the  shade,  nnd  shot  out  lustrous  rays  as  a 

bought  at  the  boarding-house  at  South  End.  stray  sunbeam  fell  upon  ft |  nnd  I  sat  entranced, 

Helen,  hand  me  over  the  Doctor's  purse;  nnd  feeling  nil  thohoj«esnnd  promises  hound  around 

you  come  with  me,  Amy.    And  I  think  if  Ade-  my  life  of  which  that  circlet  was  an  emblem: 

laide  and  Gertrude  will  climb  that  fence  nnd  go  nnd  henrd  no  more  the  puvdi  of  the  wnves,  or 

■CT08S  the  fields  they  will  find  n  farm-house  the  sound  of  the  breeze,  but  glided  off  into  a 

about  half  a  mile  off,  where  they  enn  get  some-  sweet  golden  day-dream  of  youth  nnd  love.  I 

thing  —  potatoes  to  roast,  if  nothing  better."  heard  no  sound  of  o«rs,  nor  saw  any  shadow 

Luckily  the  oven  we  had  built  of  stones  months  upon  the  rocks,  until  in  the  silence  of  my  soul 

before  was  still  standing;  so  we  plucked  up  a  footstep  struck  sharp  upon  my  ear,  and,  look- 

eourage,  ami  they  went  off,  two  and  two,  leav-  ing  up,  I  saw  nt  the  entrance  of  the  grove  nn 

Ing  me  sitting,  as  before,  weaving  garlands,  with  evil  face  nnd  a  jw>nderous  form;  n  little  boat 

my  lap  full  of  watches !    And  now,  I  think  my  drawn  up  upon  the  bench,  nnd  myself  alone 

reader  will  agree  that  the  appropriate  moment  with  a  new  terror.    Quick  as  thought  I  drop]  cd 

for  my  Burglar  to  appear  is  drawinj  the  leares  and  grasses  with  which  I  had  been 

There  is  much  individuality  in  a  watch's  face,  p'.v.  i:i_r  uj<  n  my  lap,  and  looked  as  resolute  as 

I  never  had  so  good  an  opportunity  for  studying  I  knew  how  to,  h  ping  against  hope  that  tin-  i:<- 

thc  matter  a*  when  I  was  thus  left  alone  twin-  t ruder  on  my  pence  might  prove  more  innocent 

ing  wreaths,  and  gazing  down  at  my  golden  than  he  looked,  perhaps  even  pass  by  without 

lapful.     There  was  the  Doctor's  plump,  over-  remark. 

crown,  old-fashioned  rcj>eater,  just  such  as  Mr.  i     Not  he!    The  villainous  countenance  was 

Pickwick  might  have  carried,  with  its  faded  close  beside  me,  and  a  harsh  voice  remarked : 

greenish  face,  and  its  tinkling  bell  when  you  4*  Mornin',  ma'am ;  I  thought  you  seemed  to  be 

pressed  the  spring;  and  beside  it  lay  in  strong  alone."    44  Yes,  for  a  moment,"  I  replied,  4 4 but 

contrast  the  Captain's  exquisite  and  lady-like  I  have  a  large  party  of  friends  at  hand ;"  and  I 

little  article,  twenty-five  minutes  slower  than  tried  to  steady  my  voice  and  nerves,  and  conceal 

the  Doctor's  watch,  which  was  the  model  for  ray  fright.     ''Ycs'm,  I  saw  them;  at  least  the 

the  whole  town,  and  almost  shamed  in  pnnctu-  gen'lemen  of  the  party.    They  was  down  yoe> 

ality  the  sun  itself.    A  little  painted  picture  of  dcr  a  mile  or  so,  and  are  having  a  fine  swim 
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about  this  time,  no  doubt.  And  I  thought  as 
how  they  had  probably  left  the  ladies  all  alone, 
so  I'd  better  come  and  see  if  I  could  be  of  any 
use ;  though  I  didn't  think  I'd  have  such  luck 
as  to  find  only  one  pooty  girl  to  talk  to !"  And 
the  horrible  face  grinned  sardonically  upon  me. 
I  tried  to  speak  as  haughtily  as  I  could.  "  You 
had  better  pass  on,  Sir;  I've  no  wish  to  talk  to 
you,  and  if  you  annoy  me  by  staying  here  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  call  for  assistance."  It  was  of 
course  too  much  in  the  "John,  bring  the  gun" 
style  to  impose  upon  so  practiced  a  hand.  He 
had  probably  watched  our  movements  for  hours, 
and  knew  his  ground  well.  "  You  may  call,  my 
dear," he  replied,  "and  holler  and  screctch,  and 
I'll  promise  to  set  still  and  let  any  body  take  me 
as  comes !  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  there's 
nobody  within  ear-shot  or  gun-shot ;  and  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  keep  a  civil  tongue 
in  your  head,  and  I  sha'n't  offer  no  rudeness." 

So  saying,  he  turned  him  to  the  table,  mutter- 
ing that  he  was  empty  enough  by  this  time,  and 
looking  as  disconsolately  as  we  did  at  the  slen- 
der feast  prepared.  Quick  work  did  he  make 
with  the  provisions,  crushing  the  egg-shells  and 
crunching  the  macaroons.  "Pretty  food,"  he 
remarked,  "for  a  man  who  was  up  o'  nights! 
I'll  trouble  you  for  your  watch,  Miss."  "I 
haven't  it  with  me,"  I  replied,  firmly.  He 
glanced  at  my  waist.  "  Your  purse,  then."  "  I 
haven't  that  either,"  I  replied,  and  turned  out 
my  pocket  to  verify  my  words.  He  took  the 
handkerchief,  scarf,  and  gloves  which  it  con- 
tained, contemptuously  but  promptly  transferred 
them  to  his  own  pocket,  and  then  looked  around. 
The  silver  was  of  course  the  first  thing  that  met 
his  eye,  though  nearly  concealed  by  a  shawl 
which  had  been  thrown  over  it.  "  That's  more 
like,"  he  said,  with  great  satisfaction,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pocket  the  forks  and  spoons,  and  to 
tie  up  my  father's  superb  old  goblets  in  a  vil- 
lainous-looking bandanna.  "There's  a  pretty 
lump,"  said  he;  "you'll  never  see  these  again, 
my  dear;  they'll  be  melted  down  before  you  are 
two  hours  older — that's  our  way." 

Just  then  I  saw  the  shadow  of  a  distant  sail, 
and  felt  that  my  perils  were  lighter.  He  did 
not  see  it,  but  looked  down  upon  me  till  I  fear- 
ed he  would  see  the  gleam  of  gold  through  the 
leafy  screen  in  my  lap,  and  hear  the  tick-tick 
which  cainc  so  clearly  to  my  ears,  almost  drown- 
ing the  thick  beating  of  my  heart.  He  touched 
my  hair.  "  Only  gilt,  I  sec,"  he  grumbled,  and 
put  back  the  comb  which  held  up  my  curls. 
"  I  wonder  you  ladies  ain't  ashamed  to  wear 
them  bogus  things.  How's  a  man  to  know 
what's  worth  taking?  Perhaps  this  is  brass 
too ;"  and  he  made  a  snatch  at  my  brooch.  I 
shuddered  at  his  touch  and  shrank  away.  "No, 
it  is  not  brass,"  I  said.  "Wait  a  moment  and 
I  will  give  it  to  you."  And  I  unclasped  my 
pretty  pin  and  yielded  it  to  his  dirty,  horny  fin- 
gers. And  the  shadow  crept  noiselessly  nearer, 
and  my  heart  bounded  with  relief. 

The  ruffian  seized  the  pails,  and  finding  how 
unworthy  their  contents  were  of  his  attention 


kicked  them  contemptuously  over,  and  the  un- 
happy creatures  lay  flapping  and  gasping  upon 
the  grass  I  glanced  again  at  the  sea,  but  the 
sail  had  disappeared.  Had  the  party  gone  off 
on  some  new  whim?  Had  the  sea  swallowed 
them  up?  Were  they  landing  at  some  new 
point  ?  Or  did  my  hopes  deceive  me,  and  was 
not  that  the  Fairy,  with  her  friendly  freight, 
after  all?  Perhaps  only  some  fishermen.  I 
felt  sure  I  had  seen  one  standing  figure;  or 
perhaps  some  more  dreadful  tramps  to  trouble 
me.  And  as  I  sat  and  looked  and  listened, 
with  a  fainting  heart,  I  fancied  I  heard  a  very 
faint,  scraping  sound,  as  of  a  keel  upon  the 
sand.  The  man  turned  and  looked,  and  said. 
"  Well,  I  must  be  off."  Then  suddenly  descry- 
ing through  my  clasped  fingers  the  gleam  of 
my  precious  ring,  he  cried,  "Hollo!  here  is  a 
find !  Now,  my  girl,  yon  just  take  that  off  as 
genteelly  as  you  did  that  'ere  breast-pin,  or  else 
I'll  help  you."  I  sat  in  despair.  I  could  not 
give  up  my  ring.  How  could  I  forget  it !  How 
easily  I  might  have  saved  it !  I  entreated ;  I 
wept.  I  told  him  I  would  send  any  sum  of 
money  he  would  name  to  any  direction  he  might 
give,  and  promised  upon  my  honor  that  no  in- 
quiry should  be  made.  "  Only  do  not  take  my 
ring."  He  grinned  broadly.  "I'm  not  such 
a  greenhorn  as  ye  take  me  for,  ma'am.  I'll  not 
j  put  you  to  any  trouble  but  just  to  open  your 
fingers  and  give  me  that  shiner,  or  I'll  have  to 
take  it  myself." 

I  clasped  my  hands  in  despair.    He  seized 
them  with  a  violent  grasp,  clutched  the  ring, 
and  would  have  torn  it  off  in  another  instant, 
but  was  suddenly  laid  prostrate  by  a  violent 
blow  from  behind,  and  Frank  Lee  fell  upon  him 
and  held  him  down.    "Quick,  Helen!"  he  cried  ; 
"  call  Charley  ;  he's  just  behind."    I  sprang  to 
my  feet,  with  a  cry  on  my  lips,  and  the  six 
watches  and  purses  clattered  to  the  ground,  and 
were  seen  at  last  by  the  burglar,  who  gave  such 
a  violent  start  and  jerk  at  the  sight  that  he  al- 
most wrestod  himself  from  Frank's  grasp,  and 
my  stalwart  cousin  was  not  a  second  too  soon. 
They  held  him  down  and  bound  him  tight. 
The  other  gentlemen,  who  were  quickly  on  the 
scene  of  action,  brought  the  boat's  rope  and  tied 
it  around  his  arms  and  legs.   They  emptied  his 
'  pockets  of  his  ill-gotten  gains,  and  Frank's  in- 
j  dignation  rose  higher  than  ever  when  he  found 
I  my  poor  little  scarf  and  handkerchief  defiled 
,  by  such  a  hiding-place.    They  lifted  the  great, 
;  prostrate,  helpless  hulk  between  them,  and  bore 
'  him  down  in  a  procession  to  his  own  small, 
j  leaky,  dirty  boat,  which  they  tied  to  the  Fairy, 
and  left  him  rocking  there,  to  be  towed  home 
!  behind  us  to  safe  custody  and  a  prison. 

What  a  chatter  and  a  clatter  there  was  just 
i  afterward  when  our  little  ladies  returned,  with 
i  their  baskets  laden  with  potatoes,  eggs,  apples, 
I  and  loaves  of  rye  bread !    How  each  one  stole 
on  tip-toe  to  the  point  of  observation  to  peep  at 
the  helpless  foe!    And  what  a  heroine  I  was 
that  day  as  I  recapitulated  my  adventures,  and 
'  was  glad  to  lean  back  and  shut  my  eyes  and 
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rest  at  last  while  the  Doctor  explained  how,  ns  I 
they  were  drawing  within  sight  of  laud,  Frank 
had  taken  the  spy-glass  from  the  locker  and 
brought  the  whole  scene  to  their  view.  How 
they  had  seen  my  white  dress  first ;  and  then  to 
their  surprise  no  other  figure  except  one  large  one, 
which,  as  they  drew  a  little  nearer,  proved  to  be 
a  man,  and  well  knowing  no  man  had  a  right 
there,  and  suspecting  some  annoyance  at  the 
le*8t,  thej  had  steered  directly  for  the  beach; 
and  Frank  had  leaped  from  the  boat  before  it 
touched  the  shore  and  sped  up  the  hill  closely  ! 
followed  by  Charley  Grant.  How  thankful  I 
was,  ami  how  tired  after  my  long  strain  of  tear! 
1  longed  to  cry  or  to  go  to  sleep,  I  hardly  knew 
which;  and  was  grateful,  indeed,  to  dear  Dr. 
Gilbert  for  taking  me  off  to  a  shady  place  away 
from  all  the  bustle,  and  letting  me  rest  there  ' 
nnditttub  td. 

Of  the  picnic  and  its  feast  I  have  little  BMTC 
to  tell.    Perhnpi  the  coarser  fare  so  hard-work'  1 
l'<>r  was  better  to  the  hungry  ones  than  more  ac- 
customed dainties  would  have  been.  lYrhaps 
potatoes  and  cg-s  are  never  so  unrivaled  in 
flavor  as  when  roasted  in  the  ashes  of  a  little 
camp  oven.     I  am  inclined  to  judge  so,  but 
was  hardly  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  ■ 
that  occasion.     From  time  to  time,  as  the 1 
grand  cooking  business  approached  its  climax, 
one  or  another  of  the  unemj  loved  would  steal 
down  as  volunteer-scout  to  ovcilo  ik  the  pii> 
er,  ami  the  last  report  was  that  he  was  asleep 
with  his  I. at  shoved  over  hi*  eyes. 

Hut  when  we  finally  gathered  together  our 
little  band,  and  packed  our  baskets  again,  and 
mourned  over  the  untimely  end  of  shrimps  and 
sticklebacks,  and  went  our  way  down  to  the 
bflech  with  a  shuddering  thought  of  that  haky 
little  boat  with  its  disagreeable  occupant,  who 
were  to  follow  in  our  homeward  track — behold ! 
no  boat  was  there.  Hoat  and  boatman  alike 
had  dieeppetfi  d.  the  rope  was  cut — prize  was 
gone — whither?  The  horizon  told  no  tales, 
nor  in  our  homeward  sail  did  we  see  any  thing 
reeomMing  our  cseaj>cd  prisoner  and  his  cnifi. 
He  had  stolen  a  march  uj»on  us.  that  was  all  we 
knew.  How  or  where  we  shall  never  know,  I 
suppose;  for  from  that  day  and  from  tli.it  hour 
I  ha>  e  ne\  er  seen  im  burglar  ! 

We  found  on  OUT  return,  as  wc  felt  sure  we 
should,  the  black  dog  and  the  red  shawl,  and 
underneath  the  Gilbert  hamjjcr,  untouched — 
although  the  faithful  old  fellow  by  its  side  had 
guarded  it  from  fifty  loungers — had  resisted  in- 
numerable temptations  in  the  shape  of  slii  ks 
thrown  into  the  water,  etc.,  and  the  constant 
temptation  Of  hil  own  dinnerlcss  instincts,  ren- 
dered keener  than  ever  by  tbe  chronic  scent  of 
chieken-pie  under  his  very  nose  !  There's  a  dog 
for  you. 

Well,  as  I  sai  l.  I  never  again  saw  my  bur- 
glar, nor  am  I  at  all  anxious  for  that  honor. 
But  three  days  afterward  as  I  was  walking  alone 
up  Chapel  Street  toward  dusk,  quickening  my 


steps  as  the  shadows  deepened,  I  approached 
two  men,  who  shuttled  before  me  with  lounging 
steps,  and  I  heard  one  of  them  say,  »« I  tell  vou 
she  was  a  bang-up,  smart  gal!  AH  the  while 
she  sat  still  with  all  six  of  them  in  her  lap,  and 
he  never  misdoubted  it !  '  I  hurried  on,  de- 
termined to  pass  them  and  get  a  good  look  at 
their  faces,  when  they  turned  suddenly  into  a 
cross-street  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  of 
an  oyster-cellar.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  my  burg- 
lar, but  it  must  have  been  his  pal. 


(A*  T1IK  S1I0KE. 

How  calm  he  lit  s  and  still  ! 
The  sea.  who  slew  him,  laid  him  there, 
Along  the  shingle  bleak  and  bare. 
With  wild  caresses,  in  despair 

For  having  wrought  her  w  ill  j 

^\"ith  deep  remorseful  moan 
In  every  wave  that  smites  the  strand, 
Like  theirs  who  rear  a  frantic  hand 
To  heaven  the  while  aghast  they  stand 

At  what  themselves  have  done. 

'Twas  but  an  hour  ngo, 
The  crested  billows  in  their  pride 
His  stripling  energies  defied, 
And  choked  the  anguished  gasp  thnt  cried 

For  rescue  from  hi-'  foe. 

Too  late  repentant  now, 

Sad  <  >eean  bids  eat  h  sullofl  wave 
Mutter  its  requiem  o'er  the  brave, 
And  with  unheeded  sobbings  lave 
Cold  cheek  and  pallid  brow. 

None  but  the  hoarse  sen-wave 
Tells  how  amid  the  breakers  tost, 
By  fate's  resistless  current  crost, 
His  oun  bright  life  he  gaged  and  lost 

In  vain  a  friend  to  save  : 

None  but  the  wave  is  there 
To  lay  him  tenderly  to  rest, 
With  fd.ied  palms  acn-ss  his  breast, 
And  kisses  passionately  prcst 

To  lips  crewhile  so  fair. 

Is  there  no  beauty  now? 
A  sleeping  child  is  fair  to  see, 
Cradled  u|>on  its  mother's  kneo, 
In  rosy  dreams  of  infancy, 

With  smooth  unruffled  brow. 

So  lies  he  calm  and  still. 
Unearthly  strains  across  the  bay 
Stream  o'er  him  with  the  sun's  last  ray, 
And  whispered  greetings  Car  away 

The  cloudless  azure  thrill. 


ARMADALE. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS,  AUTHOR  OF  "NO  NAME,"  "THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BRINK  OF  DISCOVERY. 

THE  morning  of  the  interview  between  Mrs. 
Milroy  and  her  daughter  at  the  cottage  was 
a  morning  of  serious  reflection  for  the  squire  at 
the  great  house. 

Vol.  XXXI.— No.  185.— Tt 


Even  Allan's  easy-tempered  nature  had  not 
been  proof  against  the  disturbing  influence  exer- 
cised on  it  by  the  events  of  the  last  three  days. 
Midwinter's  abrupt  departure  had  vexed  him ; 
and  Major  Milroy's  reception  of  his  inquiries  re- 
lating to  Miss  Gwilt  weighed  unpleasantly  on 
his  mind.    Since  his  visit  to  the  cottage  he  had 
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felt  impatient  and  ill  at  ease,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  with  every  body  who  came  near  him. 
Impatient  with  Pedgift  Junior,  who  had  called 
on  the  previous  evening  to  announce  his  de- 
parture for  London  on  business  the  next  day, 
and  to  place  his  services  :it  the  disposal  of  his 
client;  ill  at  ease  with  Mi-s  (iwilt,  at  a  secret 
meeting  with  her  in  the  DM  k  that  morning  ;  and 
ill  at  ease  in  his  own  company,  as  he  now  sat 
moodily  smoking  in  the  solitude  of  his  room. 
44 1  can't  live  this  sort  of  life  much  longer," 
thought  Allan.  "If  nobody  will  help  me  to 
put  the  awkward  question  tO  IflssGwUt,  I  urns: 
stumble  on  some  way  of  potting  it  for  mys<  If." 

What  way  ?  The  answer  to  that  question 
was  as  hard  to  find  as  ever.  Allan  tried  to  stim- 
ulate  his  sluggish  invention  by  walking  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  was  disturbed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  footman  at  the  first  turn. 

"HbW  then!  what  is  it?"  he  asked,  impa- 
tiently. 

ik  A  letter,  Sir;  and  the  person  waits  f,,r  an 
an-  \  or." 

Allan  looked  at  the  address.  It  was  in  a 
strange  handwriting.  He  oj>ened  the.  tetter] 
and  a  little  note  inclosed  in  it  dropp.-d  t"  the 
ground.  The  note  was  directed,  still  in  the 
strange  handwriting,  to  "  Mrs.  Mandcvillc,  18 
Kingsdowu  (  'iv-iriil,  H;i\ -.water.  favored  by 
Mr.  Armadale."  More  and  more  surprised.  Al- 
lan turned  for  information  to  the  signature  nt 
the  end  of  the  letter.     It  was    'Anne  Milroy."' 

"  Anne  Milroy  ?"  he  repeated.  44  It  must  l>c 
the  major's  wife.  What  can  she  possibly  want 
With  Hie 

Hy  way  of  discovering  what  she  wanted,  Allan 
did  at  last  w  hat  he  might  more  wisely  have  done 
at  lirst.     He  bat  down  to  read  the  letter. 

"Tur.  OrTTAuc  MniSJl 

I'rivnto. 

"  I)i  u:  Sin, — The  name  at  the  end  <  f  t!:ese 
linos  will.  I  fear,  recall  to  you  a  very  rude  re- 
turn  made  on  my  part,  come  tune  since,  f  r  an 
act  of  neighborly  kindness  on  your*.  I  can 
onlv  say  in  excuse  thai  I  am  a  great  sufferer, 
and  that  if  I  was  ill-teinj-ered  enough,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  irritation  under  severe  pain,  to  send 
back  your  present  of  fruit,  1  have  regretted  do- 
ing so  ever  since.  Attribute  this  letter,  if  you 
please,  to  my  desire  to  make  you  some  atone- 
ment, and  to  my  wish  to  Ik-  of  service  to  our 
good  friend  and  landlord  if  I  jossibly  can. 

"I  have  been  informed  of  the  question  which 
you  addressed  to  my  husband  the  day  before  \e— 
terday  on  the  sabjeel  of  Miss  (iwilt.  Erotn  all 
I  have  heard  of  you,  I  am  quite  sure  that  your 
anxiety  to  know  more  of  this  charming  person 
than  you  know  now  is  an  anxiety  proceeding 
from  the  most  honorable  motives.  Believing 
this.  I  feel  a  woman's  interest — incurable  invalid 
as  I  am — in  assisting  you.  If  you  are  desirous 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  Miss  Gwilt's  fami- 
ly circumstances  without  directly  appealing  to 
MissGwilt  herself,  it  rests  with  you  to  make  the 
discovery — and  I  will  tell  you  how. 

"It  so  happens  that  some  few  days  since  I 


wrote  privately  to  Miss  Gw  ilt's  reference  on  this 
very  subject.  I  had  long  observed  that  my  gov- 
erness was  singularly  reluctant  to  speak  of  her 
family  and  her  friends;  ami  without  attributing 
her  silence  to  other  than  perfectly  proper  mo- 
tives, I  felt  it  my  duty  to  my  daughter  to  make 
some  inquiry  on  the  subject.  The  answer  that 
I  have  received  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  gee-. 
My  correspondent  informs  me  that  Miss  Gwilt's 
story  i^  a  very  sad  one.  and  that  her  own  con- 
duct throughout  has  been  praiseworthy  in  the 
extreme.  The  circumstances  (of  a  domestic  na- 
ture, as  I  gather)  are  all  plainly  stated  in  ■ 
Collection  of  letters  now  in  the  possession  of 
Miss  Gwilt's  reference.  This  lady  is  perfectly 
willing  to  let  me  see  the  letters— but  not  pos- 
sessing copies  of  them,  and  being  jK'isonally  re- 
sponsible for  their  security,  she  is  reluctant,  if  it, 
CM  be  avoided,  to  trust  them  to  the  post  :  and 
she  l>cgs  mc  to  wait  until  she  or  I  can  find 
some  reliable  person  who  can  be  employed  to 
transmit  the  packet  from  her  hands  to  mine. 

"  luder  these  circumstances  it  has  struck 
me  that  you  might  possibly,  with  your  interest 
in  the  matter,  be  not  unwilling  to  take  charge 
of  the  j  apt  i  s.  If  I  am  wrong  in  this  idea,  and 
it  you  are  not  diqw.scd,  after  what  I  have  told 
\ou.  to  go  to  tho  trouble  and  ex|>ensc  of  a  j"ur- 
n  -\  to  London,  you  have  only  to  bum  my  letter 
and  inch-sure,  and  to  think  no  mote  about  it. 
If  \>>u  decide  on  Incoming  my  envoy,  I  gladly 
provide  you  w  ith  tin*  necessary  introduction  to 
Mr*.  Mandcville.  You  hare  only,  on  present- 
ing it,  to  receive  the  letters  in  a  scaled  packet, 
to  send  them  here  on  your  return  to  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  and  to  wait  am  early  communication 
from  me  acquainting  you  with  the  result. 

44  In  conclusion,  1  have  only  to  add  thai  I  see 
no  impropriety  in  your  taking  (if  you  feel  so  in- 
i  lined)  the  course  that  I  propose  to  you.  Mi>s 
(iwilt**  manner  of  rcceivinu'  such  allusions  as  I 
have  made  to  her  family  circumstances  has  ren- 
dered it  unpleasant  f.>r  me  and  would  render  it 
quite  imjKwsiblc  for  you)  to  seek  information  in 
the  first  instance  from  herself.  1  am  certainly 
justified  in  applying  to  her  reference;  and  you 
are  certainly  not  to  blame  for  being  the  medium 
of  safely  transmitting  a  scaled  communication 
front  one  lady  to  another.  If  I  find  in  that 
Communication  family  secrets  which  can  not 
honorably  l>c  mentioned  to  any  third  person,  I 
shall  of  course  be  obliged  to  keep  you  Waiting 
until  I  have  first  ap|<?aled  to  Miss  (iwilt.  It  I 
find  nothing  recorded  but  what  is  to  her  honor, 
and  w  hat  is  sure  to  raise  her  still  higher  in  your 
estimation,  I  am  undeniably  doing  her  a  service 
by  taking  you  into  my  confidence.  This  is  how 
I  look  at  the  nuttier — but  pray  don't  allow  me 
to  influence  you. 

"In  any  case  I  have  one  condition  to  make, 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  understand  to  be  in- 
dispensable. The  most  innocent  action-,  are 
liable,  in  this  wicked  world,  to  the  worst  possi- 
ble interpretation.  I  must  therefore  request 
that  you  will  consider  this  communication  as 
strictly  private.    I  write  to  you  in  a  confidence 
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which  is  on  no  account  (until  circumstances 
may,  in  my  opinion,  justify  the  revelation  of  it) 
to  extend  beyond  our  two  selves. 

"Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

"  Anne  Milroy." 

In  this  tempting  form  the  unscrupulous  in- 
genuity of  the  major's  wife  had  set  the  trap. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  Allan  followed 
his  impulses  as  usual,  and  walked  straight  into 
it — writing  his  answer  and  pursuing  his  own 
reflections  simultaneously,  in  a  highly  charac- 
teristic state  of  mental  confusion. 

"By  Jupiter,  this  is  kind  of  Mrs.  Milroy!" 
("  My  dear  madam.")  "Just  the  tiling  I  want- 
ed, at  the  time  when  I  needed  it  most!"  ("I 
don't  know  how  to  express  my  sense  of  your 
kindness,  except  by  saying  that  I  will  go  to 
London  and  fetch  the  letters  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.")  "She  shall  have  a  basket  of  fruit 
regularly  every  day,  all  through  the  season." 
("I  will  go  at  once,  dear  madam,  and  be  back 
to-morrow.")  "Ah,  nothing  like  the  women 
for  helping  one  when  one  is  in  love!  This  is 
just  what  my  poor  mother  would  have  done  in 
Mrs.  Milroy's  place."  ("On  my  word  of  hon- 
or as  a  gentleman,  I  will  take  the  utmost  care 
of  the  letters,  and  keep  the  thing  strictly  pri- 
vate, as  you  request.")  "I  would  have  given 
five  hundred  pounds  to  any  body  who  would 
have  put  me  up  to  the  right  way  to  speak  to 
Miss  Gwilt,  and  here  is  this  blessed  woman  does 
it  for  nothing."  ("Believe  me,  my  dear  mad- 
am, gratefully  yours,  Allan  Armadale.") 

Having  sent  his  reply  out  to  Mrs.  Milroy's 
messenger,  Allan  paused  in  a  momentary  per- 
plexity. He  had  an  appointment  with  Miss 
Gwilt  in  the  park  for  the  next  morning.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  let  her  know  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  keep  it;  she  had  forbidden 
him  to  write,  and  he  had  no  chance  that  day  of 
seeing  her  alone.  In  this  difficulty  he  determ- 
ined to  let  the  necessary  intimation  reach  her 
through  the  medium  of  a  message  to  the  major, 
announcing  his  departure  for  London  on  busi- 
ness, and  asking  if  he  could  be  of  service  to  any 
member  of  the  family.  Having  thus  removed 
the  only  obstacle  to  his  departure,  Allan  con- 
sulted the  time-table,  and  found,  to  his  disap- 
pointment, that  there  was  a  good  hour  to  spare 
before  it  would  be  necessary  to  drive  to  the  rail- 
way-station. In  his  existing  frame  of  mind  he 
would  infinitely  have  preferred  starting  for  Lon- 
don in  a  violent  hurry. 

"When  the  time  came  at  last,  Allan,  on  pass- 
ing the  steward's  office,  drummed  at  the  door, 
and  called  through  it,  to  Mr.  Bashwood,  "I'm 
going  to  town — back  to-morrow."  There  was 
no  answer  from  within  ;  and  the  servant  inter- 
posing, informed  his  master  that  Mr.  Bashwood, 
having  no  business  to  attend  to  that  day,  had 
locked  up  the  office,  and  had  left  some  hours 
since. 

On  reaching  the  station  the  first  person  whom 
Allan  encountered  was  Pedgift  Junior,  going 
to  London  on  the  legal  business  which  he  had 


mentioned  on  the  previous  evening  at  the  great 
house.  The  necessary  explanations  exchanged 
it  was  decided  that  the  two  should  travel  in  the 
same  carriage.  Allan  was  glad  to  have  a  com- 
panion ;  and  Pedgift,  enchanted  as  usual  to 
make  himself  useful  to  his  client,  bustled  away 
to  get  the  tickets  and  see  to  the  luggage.  Saun- 
tering to  and  fro  on  the  platform  until  his  faith- 
ful follower  returned,  Allan  came  suddenly  upon 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Bashwood  himself— 
standing  back  in  a  corner  with  the  guard  of  the 
train,  and  putting  a  letter  (accompanied,  to  all 
appearance,  by  a  fee)  privately  into  the  man's 
hand. 

"Hullo!"  cried  Allan,  in  his  hearty  way. 
"  Something  important  there,  Mr.  Bashwood — 
eh?" 

If  Mr.  Bashwood  had  been  caught  in  the  act 
of  committing  murder  he  could  hardly  have 
shown  greater  alarm  than  he  now  testified  at 
Allan's  sudden  discovery  of  him.  Snatching 
off  his  dingy  old  hat,  he  bowed  bareheaded,  in 
a  palsy  of  nervous  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 
"No,  Sir — no,  Sir;  only  a  little  letter,  a  little 
letter,  a  little  letter,"  said  the  deputy-steward, 
taking  refuge  in  reiteration,  and  bowing  himself 
swiftly  backward  out  of  his  employer's  sight. 

Allan  turned  carelessly  on  his  heel.  "I  wish 
I  could  take  to  that  fellow,"  he  thought — "but 
I  can't ,  he's  such  a  sneak !  What  the  deuce 
was  there  to  tremble  about?  Does  he  think  I 
want  to  pry  into  his  secrets?" 

Mr.  Bashwoods  secret  on  this  occasion  con- 
cerned Allan  more  nearly  than  Allan  supposed. 
The  letter  which  he  had  just  placed  in  charge 
of  the  guard  was  nothing  less  than  a  word  of 
warning  addressed  to  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  and  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Gwilt. 

"If  you  can  hurry  your  business"  (wrote  the 
major's  governess)  "  do  so,  and  come  back  to 
London  immediately.  Things  are  going  wrong 
here,  and  Miss  Milroy  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief.  This  morning  she  insisted  on  taking 
up  her  mother's  breakfast,  always  on  other  oc- 
casions taken  up  by  the  nurse.  They  had  a  long 
confabulation  in  private  ;  and  half  an  hour  later 
I  saw  the  nurse  slip  out  with  a  letter,  and  take 
the  path  that  leads  to  the  great  house.  The 
sending  of  the  letter  has  been  followed  by  young 
Armadale's  sudden  departure  for  London  —  in 
the  face  of  an  appointment  which  he  had  with 
me  for  to-morrow  morning.  This  looks  serious. 
The  girl  is  evidently  bold  enough  to  make  a 
fight  of  it  for  the  position  of  Mrs.  Armadale  of 
Thorpe- Ambrose,  and  she  has  found  out  some 
way  of  getting  her  mother  to  help  her.  Don't 
suppose  I  am  in  the  least  nervous  or  discour- 
aged ;  and  don't  do  any  thing  till  you  hear  from 
me  again.  Only  get  back  to  London,  for  I 
may  have  serious  need  of  your  assistance  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day  or  two. 

"I  send  this  letter  to  town  (to  save  a  post; 
by  the  mid-day  train,  in  charge  of  the  guard. 
As  you  insist  on  knowing  every  step  I  take  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that 
my  messenger  (for  I  can't  go  to  the  station  my- 
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sclQ  ii  that  curious  old  creature  whom  I  men- 
tioned to  you  in  my  first  letter.  Ever  since 
that  time  he  has  been  perpetually  hanging 
about  here  for  a  look  at  me.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  frighten  him  or  fascinate  him — per- 
haps I  do  both  together.  All  you  need  care  to 
know  i-,  that  I  can  trust  him  with  my  trifling 
errands  and  possibly,  as  time  goes  on,  with 
something  more.  L.  G." 

Meanwhile  the  train  had  started  from  the 
Thorp  ••-Ambrose  station,  and  the  squire  and 
his  traveling  companion  were  on  their  way  to 
London. 

Some,  men.  finding  themselves  in  Allan's 
company  under  present  riretiui-t am ■<•*.  niL-ht 
have  f  it  c  urious  to  know  the  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness in  the  mctroj>olis.  Young  Pedgift's  un- 
erring instinct  as  a  man  of  the  world  |»cnctrated 
the  seeret  without  the  slightest  ditliculty  "The 
old  story,"  thought  this  wary  old  head,  wagging 
privately  on  its  lusty  voting  shoulder!*.  "There's 
a  woman  in  the  ea-\ a*  n-aal.  Any  other  busi- 
ness WOOld  have  been  turne«l  over  to  mr. "  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  this  ronehision,  Mr.  i'  I- 
gift  the  younger  pro >-ei  •!<•  1,  "ith  an  eye  to  his 
professional  interest,  to  make  himself  as  agrcea- 
ble  to  his  client  a*  usual.  He  seized  on  the 
whole  administrative  business  of  the  journey  to 
London  as  he  had  seized  on  the  whole  admin- 
LUndTfl  business  of  the  picnic  at  the  Broads. 
On  reaching  the  terminus,  Allan  was  ready  to 
go  to  any  hotel  that  might  Iks  recommcn  !  ■•! 
BBl  invaluable  solicitor  straightway  drove  him 
to  a  hotel  at  which  the  Pcdgift  family  had  been 
accust  uned  to  put  up  for  three  generations. 

"  Y"  i  don't  o'iJi'i  t  :  i  vegetables,  Sir?"  said 
the  cheerful  Pedgifi,  as  the  cab  stopped  at  a 
hotel  in  Coveut  Oarden  Market.  "  Very  good, 
yon  may  leave  the  r.-t  to  my  grandfather,  nn 
father,  and  me.  I  don't  know  whirh  of  the 
three  is  most  beloved  and  rcs|>ectod  in  this 
house.  How-d'ye-do.  William  'our  head-* alt- 
er. Mr.  Armadale).  Is  your  wife's  rheumatism 
licttcr,  nnd  does  the  little  boy  get  on  nicely  at 
school?  Your  master's  out,  is  he?  Nercr 
mind,  von  11  do.  This,  William,  is  Mr.  Arma- 
dale of  ThorjKvAmbrose.  I  hare  prevailed  on 
Mr.  Armadale  to  try  ].  •■.-■■  t 
tho  bedroom  I  wrote  for?  Very  good.  Lai 
Mr.  Armadale  have  it  instead  of  me  (my  grand- 
father's favorite  l>edrooin.  Sir;  numt>cr  live,  on 
the  second-lloor)  :  pray  take  it — I  can  sleep  any 
where.  Will  you  have  the  mattress  on  the  top 
Of  the  feather-bed  ?  You  hear.  William  ?  Tell 
Matilda,  the  mattress  on  the  top  of  the  feather- 
bed. How  is  Matilda  ?  Has  she  got  the  tooth- 
ache as  usual  ?  The  head-chambermaid,  Mr. 
Armadale,  and  a  most  extraordinary  woman; 
she  will  not  part  with  a  hollow  t..».th  in  her 
lower  jaw.  My  grandfather  says,  'have  it  out' 
— my  father  says,  'have  it  out' — I  say,  'have  it 
out,'  and  Matilda  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  three 
of  us.  Yes.  William,  yes ;  if  Mr.  Armadale 
approves,  this  sitting-room  will  do.  About 
dinner,  Sir?    You  would  prefer  getting  your 


business  over  first  and  coming  back  to  dinner? 
Shall  we  say.  in  that  ease,  half  past  se\cn? 
William,  half  past  seven.  Not  the  least  need 
to  order  any  thing,  Mr.  Armadale.  The  head- 
waiter  has  only  to  give  my  compliments  to  the 
cook  and  the  best  dinner  in  London  will  be  sent 
up,  punctual  to  the  minute,  as  a  ueecssarv  con- 
sequence. Say  Mr.  Pcdgift,  junior,  if  you 
please,  William — otherwise.  Sir,  we  might  get 
my  grandfather's  dinner  or  my  father's  dinner, 
and  they  mtfkt  turn  out  a  little  too  heavy  and 
old-fashioned  in  their  way  of  feeding  for  you 
and  me.  As  to  the  wine,  William.  At  din- 
ner, >/»//  Chamjiagne,  nnd  the  sherry  that  my 
father  thinks  nasty.  After  dinner,  the  claret 
with  the  blue  seal  —  the  wine  my  innocent 
grandfather  said  wasn't  worth  sixpence  a  bottle. 
1 1.:  !   !...  !  ;     r  .  i  i  '    \  :     Y.     u  il  -end  up  the 

•  \-Miing  paj>crs  and  the  play-hills,  just  as  usual, 
and — tluit  will  do,  I  think.  William,  for  the 

I  present.     An  invaluable  servant,  Mr.  Anna- 

•  bile;  they're  all  imaluahle  servants  in  this 
h  'IN'  We  may  not  be  fashionable  here,  Sir, 
but  by  the  I.  l  i  Harry  \\  e  are  snug!  A  cab? 
you  would  like  a  Mb  I  1  >ou't  stir!  I've  rung 
the  1*11  twice — that  means  Cab  wanted  in  a 
burn'.      Might  I  a*k,   Mr.  Armadale,  which 

\  your  business  takes  you  ?  Towaid  Hays- 
water?  Would  you  mind  dropping  me  in  the 
I  Park?  It's  a  habit  of  mine  when  I'm  in  L  n- 
don  to  air  myself  among  the  aristocracy.  Yours 
truly,  Sir,  has  an  eye  for  a  tine  woman  and  a 
fine  horse;  and  when  he's  in  Hyde  Park  ht'l 
quite  in  his  native  element."  Thus  the  all-ac- 
complished Pcdgift  ran  on  ;  nnd  by  these  little 
ans  did  he  recommend  himself  to  the  good 
opinion  of  his  client. 

When  the  dinner-hour  united  the  traveling 
companion*  agnin  in  their  sitting-room  nt  tho 
hotel,  a  far  loss  acute  observer  than  young  Ped- 
al :  in  I  in  Allan's  mam  r.  He  1  ...k«  d  vexed 
and  puzzled,  and  sat  drumming  with  his  fingers 
on  the  dining-table  without  uttering  n  word. 

"  I'm  afraid  something  has  hap)iened  to  an- 
noy you,  Sir,  since  we  parted  company  in  the 
Park?"  said  Pcdgift  Junior.  "Excuse  tho 
question — I  only  ask  it  in  case  I  can  be  of  any 

"Something  that  I  never  exacted  has  hap- 
pened," returned  Allan;  "I  don't  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  I  should  like  to  have  your  opin- 
ion," he  added,  after  a  little  hesitation  ;  44  that 
is  to  say,  if  you  will  excuse  my  not  entering 
into  any  particulars?" 

"Certainly!"  absented  young  Pcdgift. 
"  Sketch  it  in  outline,  Sir.  The  merest  hint 
will  do;  I  wasn't  Ixun  yesterday.  (Oh.  these 
women!"  thought  the  youthful  philosopher,  in 
I  parenthesis.) 

•  Well,"  began  Allan,  "you  know  whnt  I 
said  when  we  got  to  this  hotel :  I  said  I  had  a 
place  to  go  to  in  Bayswater"  f  Pcdgift  mentally 
checked  off  the  first  point — Case  in  the  suburbs, 
Bayswater)  ;  "  and  a  person — that  is  to  say — no 
!  — as  I  said  before,  a  person  to  inquire  after." 
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(Pedgift  checked  off' the  next  point:  Person  in 
the  case.  She-person,  or  he-person  ?  She-per- 
son unquestionably !)  "Well,  I  went  to  the 
house,  and  when  I  asked  for  her — I  mean  the 
person — she — that  is  to  say,  the  person — oh, 
confound  it!"  cried  Allan,  "I  shall  drive  my- 
self mad,  and  you  too,  if  I  try  to  tell  my  story 
in  this  roundabout  way.  Here  it  is  in  two 
words.  I  went  to  number  eighteen  Kingsdown 
Crescent,  to  see  a  lady  named  Mandeville ;  and 
when  I  asked  for  her,  the  servant  said  Mrs. 
Mandeville  had  gone  away,  without  telling  any 
body  where,  and  without  even  leaving  an  ad- 
dress at  which  letters  could  be  sent  to  her. 
There!  it's  out  at  last,  and  what  do  you  think 
of  it  now  ?" 

"Tell  me  first,  Sir,"  said  the  wary  Pedgift, 
"  what  inquiries  you  made  when  you  found  this 
lady  had  vanished  ?" 

"Inquiries  ?"  repeated  Allan,  "  I  was  utterly 
staggered  ;  I  didn't  say  any  thing.  What  in- 
quiries ought  I  to  have  made?" 

Pedgift  Junior  cleared  his  throat,  and  crossed 
his  legs  in  a  strictly  professional  manner. 

"  I  have  no  wish,  Mr.  Armadale,"  he  began, 
"to  inquire  into  your  business  with  Mrs.  Man- 
deville—" 

"No,'*  interposed  Allan,  bluntly,  "I  hope 
you  won't  inquire  into  that.  My  business  with 
Mrs.  Mandeville  must  remain  a  secret." 

"But,"  pursued  Pedgift,  laying  down  the 
law  with  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  on  the  out- 
stretched palm  of  the  other,  "I  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  ask  generally,  whether  your  busi- 
ness with  Mrs.  Mandeville  is  of  a  nature  to  in- 
terest you  in  tracing  her  from  Kingsdown  Cres- 
cent to  her  present  residence  ?" 

"Certainly!"  said  Allan.  "I  have  a  very 
particular  reason  for  wishing  to  see  her." 

"In  that  case,  Sir,"  returned  Pedgift  Junior, 
"  there  were  two  obvious  questions  which  you 
ought  to  have  asked,  to  begin  with — namely,  on 
what  date  Mrs.  Mandeville  left,  and  how  she 
left.  Having  discovered  this,  you  should  have 
ascertained  next  under  what  domestic  circum- 
stances she  went  away — whether  there  was  a 
misunderstanding  with  any  body;  say  a  diffi- 
culty about  money-matters.  Also,  whether  she 
went  away  alone,  or  with  somebody  else.  Also, 
whether  the  house  was  her  own,  or  whether  she 
only  lodged  in  it.    Also,  in  the  latter  event — " 

"Stop!  stop!  you're  making  my  head  swim," 
cried  Allan.  "I  don't  understand  all  these  ins 
and  outs — Pm  not  used  to  this  sort  of  thing." 

"  I've  been  used  to  it  myself  from  my  child- 
hood upward,  Sir,"  remarked  Pedgift.  "And 
if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance,  say  the  word." 

"You're  very  kind,"  returned  Allan.  "If 
you  could  only  help  me  to  find  Mrs.  Mandeville  ; 
and  if  you  wouldn't  mind  leaving  the  thing  after- 
ward entirely  in  my  hands — ?" 

"I'll  leave  it  in  your  hands,  Sir,  with  all  the 
pleasure  in  life,"  said  Pedgift  Junior.  ("And 
I'll  lay  five  to  one,"  he  added,  mentally,  "when 
the  time  comes,  you'll  leave  it  in  mine!")  "We'll 
go  to  Bayswater  together,  Mr.  Armadale,  to- 


morrow morning.  In  the  mean  time  here's  the 
soup.  The  case  now  before  the  court  is — Pleas- 
ure versus  Business.  I  don't  know  what  you 
say,  Sir;  I  say,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
Verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  Let  us  gather  our 
rose-buds  while  Ave  may.  Excuse  my  high  spir- 
its, Mr.  Armadale.  Though  buried  in  the  coun- 
try, I  was  made  for  a  London  life ;  the  very  air 
of  the  metropolis  intoxicates  me."  With  that 
avowal  the  irresistible  Pedgift  placed  a  chair  for 
his  patron,  and  issued  his  orders  cheerfully  to 
his  viceroy,  the  head-waiter.  "Iced  punch, 
William,  after  the  soup.  I  answer  for  the 
punch,  Mr.  Armadale— it's  made  after  a  receipt 
of  my  great  uncle's.  He  kept  a  tavern,  and 
founded  the  fortunes  of  the  family.  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  the  Pedgifts  have  had  a  pub- 
lican among  them  ;  there's  no  false  pride  about 
me.  1  Worth  makes  the  man  (as  Pope  says), 
and  want  of  it  the  fellow ;  the  rest  is  all  but 
leather  and  prunella.'  I  cultivate  poetry  as  well 
as  music,  Sir,  in  my  leisure  hours ;  in  fact,  I'm 
more  or  less  on  familiar  terms  with  the  whole 
of  the  nine  Muses.  Aha !  here's  the  punch  ! 
The  memory  of  my  great  uncle,  the  publican, 
Mr.  Armadale — drunk  in  solemn  silence!" 

Allan  tried  hard  to  emulate  his  companion's 
gayety  and  good-humor,  but  with  very  indiffer- 
ent success.  His  visit  to  Kingsdown  Crescent 
recurred  ominously  again  and  again  to  his  mem- 
ory, all  through  the  dinner,  and  all  through  the 
public  amusements  to  which  he  and  his  legal 
adviser  repaired  at  a  later  hour  of  the  evening. 
When  Pedgift  Junior  put  out  his  candle  that 
night  he  shook  his  wary  head,  and  regretfully 
apostrophized  "the  women"  for  the  second 
time. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  indefat- 
igable Pedgift  was  on  the  scene  of  action.  To 
Allan's  great  relief  he  proposed  making  the 
necessary  inquiries  at  Kingsdown  Crescent  in 
his  own  person,  while  his  patron  waited  near  at 
hand  in  the  cab  which  had  brought  them  from 
the  hotel.  After  a  delay  of  little  more  than  five 
minutes,  he  reappeared,  in  full  possession  of  all 
attainable  particulars.  His  first  proceeding  was 
to  request  Allan  to  step  out  of  the  cab  and  to 
pay  the  driver.  Next,  he  politely  offered  his 
arm,  and  led*  the  way  round  the  corner  of  the 
crescent,  across  a  square,  and  into  a  by-street, 
wrhich  was  rendered  exceptionally  lively  by  the 
presence  of  the  local  cab-stand.  Here  he 
stopped,  and  asked  jocosely,  whether  Mr.  Arma- 
dale saw  his  way  now,  or  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  to  test  his  patience  by  making  an  ex- 
planation. 

"See  my  way?"  repeated  Allan,  in  bewil- 
derment.    "I  see  nothing  but  a  cab-stand." 

Pedgift  Junior  smiled  compassionately,  and 
entered  on  his  explanation.  It  was  a  lodging- 
house  at  Kingsdown  Crescent,  he  begged  to 
state,  to  begin  with.  He  had  insisted  on  see- 
ing the  landlady.  A  very  nice  person,  with  all 
the  remains  of  having  been  a  fine  girl  about 
fifty  years  ago ;  quite  in  Pedgift's  style — if  he 
had  only  been  alive  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
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cnt  century — quite  in  Pedgift's  style.  But  per-  ^lmt.  and  the  front  blinds  were  all  drawn  down, 
haps  Mr.  Armadale  would  prefer  hearing  about  It  looked  no  larger  than  the  other  houses  in  the 
Mrs.  Mandeville?  Unfortunately  there  was  no.  street,  seen  in  front;  but  it  ran  back  deceitful- 
thing  to  tell.  There  had  been  no  quarreling,  ly,  and  gained  ir-  greater  accommodation  bv 
and  not  a  farthing  left  unpaid  :  the  lodger  had  means  of  its  greater  depth.  It  affected  to  be  a 
gone,  and  there  wasn't  an  explanatory  circum-  shop  on  the  ground-floor ;  but  it  exhibited  ab- 
stance  to  lay  hold  of  any  where.  It  was  either  solutely  nothing  in  the  sj  ■are  that  intervened 
Mrs.  Mandeville's  way  to  vanish,  or  there  was  between  the  window  and  an  inner  row  of  red 
something  under  the  rose,  quite  undiscowrable  curtains  which  hid  the  interior  entirely  from 
so  far.  l'edgift  had  got  the  date  on  which  she  view.  At  one  side  was  t lie  shop-door,  having 
left,  and  the  time  of  day  at  which  she  left,  and  more  red  curtains  behind  the  glased  part  of  it, 
the  means  by  which  she  left.  '1  he  means  might  and  bearing  a  brass  plate  on  the  wooden  part  of 
help  to  trace  her.  She  had  gone  away  in  a  cab,  it,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  M  Oldershaw." 
which  the  servant  had  fetched  from  the  nearest  I  On  the  other  side  was  the  private  door,  with 
stand.  The  stand  was  now  before  their  eyes  ;  a  bell  marked  Professional;  and  another  brass 
and  the  waterman  was  the  first  person  to  apply  plate  indicating  a  medical  occupant  on  this  side 
to — going  to  the  waterman  for  information  be-  of  the  house,  for  the  name  on  it  was  ''Doctor 
ing  clearly  (if  Mr.  Armadale  would  excuse  the  Downward."  If  ever  brick  and  mortal  fpoke 
joke)  going  to  the  fountain-head.  Treating  the  yet,  the  brick  ami  mortar  here  said  plainly,  44  \Yc 
subject  in  this  airy  manner,  and  telling  Allan  have  got  our  secrets  inside,  and  we  mean  to 
that  he  would  be  back  in  a  moment,  Pedgift  keep  them/' 

Junior  sauntered  down  the  street  and  beckoned  '     44  Thiscan't  be  the  place,"  said  Allan  ;  11  there 

the  waterman  confidentially  into  the  nearest  inns:  he  sonic  mistake." 

public  house.  ••  You  know  best,   Sir,"   v<  marked  Pedgift 

In  a  little  while  the  two  reappeared  ;  the  wa-  I  Junior,  with  his  sardonic  gravity.    44  You  know 

terman  taking  Pedgift  in  succession  to  the  first,  Mrs.  Mandeville'i  habits. 

third,  fourth,  and  sixth  of  the  cabmen  whoso  "I!"  exclaimed  Allan.     "You  may  Ik?  snr- 

vchieles  were  on  the  stand.    The  longest  con-  prised  to  hear  it.  but  Mrs.  Mandeville  i-  a  total 

foresee  was  hflld  with  the  sixth  man.  and  it  stranger  t«»  inc." 

ended  in  the  sudden  approach  of  the  sixth  cab  44  I'm  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear  it, 

to  the  part  of  the  street  where  Allan  was  wait-  Sir,  the  landlady  at  King-down  Crescent  in- 

ing.  formed  mo  that  Mrs.  Mamle\ ille  was  an  old 

44  Get  in,  Sir,"  said  Pedgift,  Opening  the  door,    w..m.:'i.     Sum        we  inquire?"  a  Tied  the  itn- 

"  I've  found  the  man.    He  remembers  the  lady  ;  penetrable  Pedgift,  looking  at  the  red  curtains 

and,  though  ho  has  forgotten  the  name  of  the  in  the  shop-window  with  a  strong  suspicion  that 

street,  he  believes  he  can  find  the  place  he  drove  j  Mrs.  M.mde\  die's  gnuul-daughtcr  might  jM.v-i- 

her  to  when  he  once  get-  hack  into  the  neigh-  bly  be  In  hind  them. 

b  irhood.     1  am  charmed  to  inform  you,  Mr.  They  tried  the  shop-door  first      It  was  lock- 

Armadale,  that  we  are  in  luck's  way  s,»  fur.     I  cd.    They  rang.    A  I  an  and  \ello\v  \oungwo- 

asked  the  waterman  :  >  -h  >w  me  the  regular  men  man.  with  a  tattered  French  novel  in  her  hand, 

on  the  stand — and  it  turns  out  that  one  of  the  opened  it. 

regular  men  drove  Mrs,  Mandeville.    The  wa-  4  *  Good-morning,  miss!"  said  Pedgift.  "Is 

terman  vouches  for  him  ;  he's  quite  an  anomaly —  Mrs.  Mandeville  at  home?" 

a  resectable  cabman ;  drives  his  own  horse,  I     The  yellow  young  woman  stared  at  him  in 

and  has  never  been  in  any  trouble.    These  are  astonishment.    44  No  ja  r-on  of  that  name  is 

the  sort  of  men,  Sir.  who  sustain  one's  belief  in  known  here,"  she  answered.  .-!.arj  ly,  in  a  for- 

human  nature.    I've  had  a  look  at  onr  friend,  eign  accent. 

and  la-:     with  the  waterman — I  think  wc  can  44  Perhaps  they  know  her  at  the  private 

tlejK'inl  on  him."                      •  I  door?"  suggested  Pedgift  Junior. 

The  investigation  p  ;  i.r  !  -  me  exercise  of  "Perhaps  they  do?"  said  the  yellow  young 
patience  at  the  outset.  It  was  not  till  the  cab  woman,  and  shut  the  door  in  his  face, 
had  traversed  the  distance  U'twcyn  Hayswater  44  Kather  a  qui<  k-lctnpercd  young  person  that, 
and  Pinilico  that  the  driver  Ix'gun  to  slaek-  n  bis  Sir,"  said  Pedgift.  *•  I  congratulate  Mrs.  Man- 
pace  and  look  ah  nit  him.  After  once  or  twice  devillc  on  not  being  acquainted  with  her."  He 
retracing  its  course,  the  vehicle  entered  a  quiet  led  the  way  as  he  spoke  to  Doctor  Downward':* 
by-street,  ending  in  a  dead  wall  with  a  door  in  .side  of  the  premises,  and  rang  the  bell, 
it ;  and  stopped  at  the  last  house  on  the  left-  The  door  was  opened  this  time  by  a  man  in  a 
hand  side,  the  house  next  to  the  wall.  shabby  livery.     He  too  stared  when  Mr-.  Man- 

11  Here  it  is,  gentlemen,"  said  the  man,  opeu-  devillc's  name  was  mentioned  ;  and  he  too  knew 

ing  the  cab-door.  of  no  such  person  in  the  bOttflft. 

Allan  and  Allan's  adviser  both  got  out  and  44  Very  odd,"  said  Pedgift,  appealing  to  Al- 

both  looked  at  the  house  with  the  same  feeling  of  lan. 

instinctive  distrust.    Buildings  have  their  phys- I     "What  is  odd?"  asked  a  softly-stepping, 

iognomy — especially  buildings  in  great  cities —  softly-speaking  gentleman  in  black,  suddenly 

and  the  face  of  this  house  was  essentially  furtive  appearing  on  the  threshold  cf  the  parlor-door, 

in  its  expression.    The  front  windows  were  all  Pedgift  Junior  politely  explained  the  circum- 
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stances,  and  begged  to  know  whether  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  to  Doctor  Downward. 

The  doctor  bowed.  If  the  expression  may  be 
pardoned,  he  was  one  of  those  carefully-con- 
structed physicians  in  whom  the  public — espe- 
cially the  female  public — implicitly  trust.  He 
bad  the  necessary  bald  head,  the  necessary  dou- 
ble eyeglass,  the  necessary  black  clothes,  and 
the  necessary  blandness  of  manner,  all  com- 
plete. His  voice  was  soothing,  his  ways  were 
deliberate,  his  smile  was  confidential.  What 
particular  branch  of  his  profession  Doctor  Down- 
ward followed  was  not  indicated  on  his  door- 
plate  ;  but  he  had  utterly  mistaken  his  vocation 
if  he  was  not  a  ladies'  medical  man. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  there  is  no  mistake 
about  the  name  ?"  asked  the  doctor,  with  a 
strong  underlying  anxiety  in  his  manner.  "I 
have  known  very  serious  inconvenience  to  arise 
sometimes  from  mistakes  about  names.  No? 
There  is  really  no  mistake  ?  In  that  case,  gen- 
tlemen, I  can  only  repeat  what  my  servant  has 
already  told  yon.  Don't  apologize,  pray.  Good- 
morning."  The  doctor  withdrew  as  noiselessly 
as  he  had  appeared  ;  the  man  in  the  shabby 
livery  silently  opened  the  door;  and  Allan  and 
his  companion  found  themselves  in  the  street 
again. 

"Mr.  Armadale,"  said  Pedgift,  "I  don't  know 
how  you  feel' — I  feel  puzzled." 

"  That's  awkward,"  returned  Allan  ;  "  I  was 
just  going  to  ask  you  what  we  ought  to  do 
next." 

11 1  don't  like  the  look  of  the  place,  the  look 
of  the  shopwoman,  or  the  look  of  the  doctor," 
pursued  the  other.  "And  yet  I  can't  say  I 
think  they  arc  deceiving  us — I  can't  say  I  think 
they  really  do  know  Mrs.  Mandeville's  name." 

Tbc  impressions  of  Pedgift  Junior  seldom 
misled  him  ;  and  they  had  not  misled  him  in 
this  case.  The  caution  which  had  dictated  Mrs. 
Oldershaw's  private  removal  from  Bayswater 
was  the  caution  which  frequently  overreaches 
itself.  It  had  warned  her  to  trust  nobody  at 
Pimlico  with  the  secret  of  the  name  she  had  as- 
sumed as  Miss  Gwilt's  reference  ;  but  it  had  en- 
tirely failed  to  prepare  her  for  the  emergency 
that  had  really  happened.  In  a  word,  Mrs. 
Oldershaw  had  provided  for  every  thing  except 
for  the  one  unimaginable  contingency  of  an  aft- 
er-inquiry into  the  character  of  Miss  Gwilt. 

"  We  must  do  something,"  said  Allan  ;  "it 
seems  useless  to  stop  here." 

Nobody  had  ever  yet  caught  Pedgift  Junior 
at  the  end  of  his  resources  ;  ami  Allan  failed  to 
catch  him  at  the  end  of  them  now.  "  I  quite 
agree  with  you,  Sir,"  he  said;  "we  must  do 
something.    We'll  cross-examine  the  cabman." 

The  cabman  proved  to  be  immovable. 
Charged  with  mistaking  the  place,  he  pointed 
to  the  empty  shop-window.  "I  don't  know 
what  you  may  have  seen,  gentleman,"  he  re- 
marked; "but  there's  the  only  shop-window  I 
ever  saw  with  nothing  at  all  inside  it.  That 
fixed  the  place  in  my  mind  at  the  time,  and  I 
know  it  again  when  I  see  it."    Charged  with 


mistaking  the  person,  or  the  day,  or  the  house 
at  which  he  had  taken  the  person  up,  the  cab- 
man proved  to  be  still  unassailable.  The  serv- 
ant who  fetched  him  was  marked  as  a  girl  well 
known  on  the  stand.  The  day  was  marked  as 
the  unluckiest  working  day  he  had  had  since 
the  first  of  the  year ;  and  the  lady  was  marked 
as  having  had  her  money  ready  at  the  right  mo- 
ment (which  not  one  elderly  lady  in  a  hundred 
usually  had),  and  having  paid  him  his  fare  on  de- 
mand, without  disputing  it  (which  not  one  elder- 
ly lady  in  a  hundred  usually  did).  "Take  my 
number,  gentlemen,"  concluded  the  cabman, 
"and  pay  me  for  my  time;  and  what  I've  said 
to  you  I'll  swear  to  any  where." 

Pedgift  made  a  note  in  his  pocket-book  of  the 
man's  number.  Having  added  to  it  the  name 
of  the  street,  and  the  names  on  the  two  brass 
plates,  he  quietly  opened  the  cab-door.  "We 
are  quite  in  the  dark,  thus  far,"  he  said.  "  Sup- 
pose we  grope  our  way  back  to  the  hotel?" 

He  spoke  and  looked  more  seriously  than 
usual.  The  mere  fact  of  "  Mrs.  Mandeville's" 
having  changed  her  lodging  without  telling  any 

;  one  where  she  was  going,  and  without  leaving 
any  address  at  which  letters  could  be  forwarded 
to  her — which  the  jealous  malignity  of  Mrs.Mil- 
roy  had  interpreted  as  being  undeniably  suspi- 
cious in  itself — had  produced  no  great  impression 
on  the  more  impartial  judgment  of  Allan's  so- 
licitor. People  frequently  left  their  lodgings  in 
a  private  manner,  with  perfectly  producible  rea- 

[  sjns  for  doing  so.  But  the  appearance  of  the 
place  to  which  the  cabman  persisted  in  declar- 
ing that  he  had  driven  "Mrs.  Mandeville"  set 
the  character  and  proceedings  of  that  mysteri- 
ous lady  before  Pedgift  Junior  in  a  new  light. 

I  His  personal  interest  in  the  inquiry  suddenly 
strengthened,  and  he  began  to  feel  a  curiosity  to 
know  the  real  nature  of  Allan's  business  which 
he  had  not  felt  yet. 

"Our  next  move,  Mr.  Armadale,  is  not  a  very 
easy  move  to  see,"  he  said,  as  they  drove  back 
to  the  hotel.  "  Do  you  think  you  could  put  me 
in  possession  of  any  further  particulars?" 

Allan  hesitated ;  and  Pedgift  Junior  saw  that 
he  had  advanced  a  little  too  far.     "I  mustn't 

;  force  it,"  he  thought ;  "I  must  give  it  time,  and 
let  it  come  of  its  own  accord.  In  the  absence 
of  any  other  information,  Sir,"  he  resumed, 

j  "  what  do  you  say  to  my  making  some  inquiry 
about  that  queer  shop,  and  about  those  two 
names  on  the  door-plate  ?  My  business  in  Lon- 
don, when  I  leave  you,  is  of  a  professional  na- 
ture ;  and  I  am  goin#  into  the  right  quarter  for 
getting  information,  if  it  is  to  be  got." 

"There  can't  be  any  harm,  I  suppose,  ia 
making  inquiries,"  replied  Allan. 

He,  too,  spoke  more  seriously  than  usual ; 
he,  too,  was  beginning  to  feel  an  all-mastering 
curiosity  to  know  more.  Some  vague  connec- 
tion, not  to  be  distinctly  realized  or  traced  out, 
began  to  establish  itself  in  his  mind  between  the 
difficulty  of  approaching  Miss  Gwilt's  family  cir- 
cumstances and  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
Miss  Gwilt's  reference.    "I'll  get  down  and 
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walk,  and  leave  you  to  go  on  to  your  business," 
he  said.  "I  want  to  consider  a  little  about 
this ;  and  a  walk  and  a  cigar  will  help  nie." 

"  My  business  will  be  done,  Sir,  between  one 
and  two,"  said  Pedgift,  when  the  cab  had  been 
stopped,  and  Allan  had  got  out.  "  Shall  we 
meet  again  at  two  o'clock  at  the  hotel  ?" 

Allan  nodded,  and  the  cab  drove  off. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ALLAN    AT    II  A  Y, 


Two  o'clock  came  ;  and  Pedgift  Junior,  punc- 
tual to  his  time,  came  with  it.  His  vivacity  of 
the  morning  had  all  sparkled  out  :  he  greeted 
Allan  with  his  customary  politeness,  but  with- 
out his  customary  smile  ;  and  when  the  head- 
waiter  came  in  for  orders  his  dismissal  was  in- 
stantly pronounced  in  words  never  yet  heard  to 
issue  from  the  lips  of  Pedgift  in  that  hotel: 
"  Nothing  at  present." 

"  Von  seem  to  be  in  low  spirits,"  said  Allan. 
'•Can't  we  get  our  information?  Can  nobody 
tell  you  any  thing  about  the  house  in  Pimli- 
co  ?" 

"Three  different  people  have  told  me  about 
it,  Mr.  Armadale;  and  they  have  all  three  said 
the  same  thing." 

Allan  ea.'  ily  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  the 
place  occupied  by  his  traveling  companion.  His 
reflections  in  the  interval  since  they  had  last 
seen  each  other  had  not  tended  to  compose  him. 
That  strange  connection,  so  ea-y  to  feel,  so  hard 
to  trace,  between  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
Mi^  (jw  ill's  family  circumstances  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  approaching  Mi^  (iuilt's  reference, 
which  had  already  established  itself  in  his 
thoughts,  had  by  this  time  stealthily  taken  a 
tinner  and  tinner  hold  on  his  mind.  Doubts 
troubled  him  which  he  could  neither  under- 
stand nor  express.  Curiosity  tilled  him.  which 
he  half-longed  and  half-drca  led  to  satisfy. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  trouble  you  with  a  ques- 
tion or  two,  Sir,  l»efore  I  can  come  to  the  point," 
said  Pedgift  Junior.  "I  don't  want  to  force 
myself  into  your  confidence;  I  only  want  to  s«c 
my  way  in  what  looks  to  me  like  a  very  awk- 
ward business.  D<»  you  mind  telling  me  wheth- 
er others  besides  yourself  are  interested  in  this 

inquiry  of  ours?" 

"Other  people  are  interested  in  it."  replied 
Allan.  "  There's  no  objection  to  telling  you 
that." 

"  Is  there  any  other  ]>erson  who  is  the  object 
of  the  inquiry  besides  Mrs.  Mandeville  herself?" 
pursued  Pedgift,  winding  his  way  a  little  deeper 
into  the  secret. 

••  Yes;  there  is  another  person,"  said  Allan, 
answering  rather  unwillingly. 

14  Is  the  person  a  vouug  woman,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale ?" 

Allan  started.  "  How  do  you  come  to  guess 
that  ?"  he  began — then  checked  himself  when 
it  was  too  late.     "Don't  ask  me  anv  more 


questions,"  he  resumed.  "I'm  a  bad  hand  at 
defending  myself  against  a  sharp  fellow  like 
you  ;  and  I'm  bound  in  honor  toward  other  peo- 
ple to  keep  the  particulars  of  this  business  to 
myself." 

Pedgift  Junior  had  apparently  heard  enough 
for  his  purpose.  He  drew  his  chair,  in  his  turn, 
nearer  to  Allan.  He  was  evidently  anxious 
and  embarrassed — but  his  professional  manner 
began  to  show  itself  agaiu  from  sheer  force  of 
habit. 

*•  I've  done  with  my  questions.  Sir,"  he  said  ; 
11  and  I  have  something  to  say  now  on  my  side. 
In  my  father's  absence  perhaps  you  may  bo 
kindly  disposed  to  consider  me  as  your  legal  ad- 
viser. If  you  will  take  my  advice  you  will  not 
stir  another  step  in  this  inquiry." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  interposed  Allan. 

"It  is  just  possible,  Mr.  Armadale,  that  the 
cabman,  positive  as  he  is,  may  have  been  mis- 
taken. I  strongly  recommend  you  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  it  mistaken — and  to  drop  it 
there." 

The  caution  was  kindly  intended  ;  but  it 
came  too  late.  Allan  did  what  ninety-nine  men 
out  of  a  hundred  in  his  position  would  have 
done    hfj  declined  to  take  his  lawyer's  advice. 

•*  Very  well.  Sir."  said  Pedgift  Junior,  "if 
you  will  have  it,  you  must  have  it." 

lb-  leaned  forward  close  to  Allan's  ear.  and 
whispered  what  he  had  heard  of  the  house  in 
Pimlico,  and  of  the  people  w  ho  occupied  it. 

"  Don't  blame  me,  Mr.  Armadale,"  he  add- 
ed, w  hen  the  irrevocable  words  had  been  spoken. 
"  I  tried  to  spare  you  " 

Allan  suffered  the  shock,  as  all  great  shocks 
are  suffered,  in  silence.  Ilis  first  impulse  would 
have  driven  him  headlong  for  refuge  to  that  very 
view  of  the  cabman's  assertion  which  had  just 
Ih  cu  recommended  to  him,  but  for  one  dam- 
ning circumstance  w  hich  placed  itself  inexorably 
in  his  w  ay.  Miss  (iw  ill's  marked  reluctance  to 
approach  the  story  of  her  past  life  rose  irreprcss- 
Ibly  on  his  memory,  in  indirect  but  horrible  con- 
firmation of  the  evidence  which  connected  Miss 
(iwilt's  reference  with  the  house  in  Pimlico. 
One  conclusion,  and  one  only— the  conclusion 
which  any  man  must  have  drawn,  hearing  what 
he  had  just  heard,  and  knowing  no  more  than 
he  knew — forced  itself  into  his  mind.  A  mis- 
t Table,  fall  -n  woman,  w  ho  had  abandoned  liar- 
self  in  her  extremity  to  the  help  of  wretches 
skilled  in  criminal  concealment — who  had  stol- 
en her  way  back  to  decent  society  and  a  reputa- 
ble employment  by  means  of  a  false  character 
— and  whose  position  now  imposed  on  her  the 
dreadful  necessity  of  perpetual  secrecy  and  per- 
petual deceit  in  relation  to  her  past  life — such 
was  the  aspect  in  which  the  beautiful  govern- 
ess at  Thorpe-Ambrose  now  stood  revealed  to 
Allan's  eyes ! 

Falsely  revealed  or  truly  revealed?  Had  she 
stolen  her  way  back  to  decent  society  and  a  rep- 
utable employment  by  means  of  a  false  charac- 
ter? She  had.  Did  her  position  impose  on 
her  the  dreadful  necessity  of  perpetual  secrecy 
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and  perpetual  deceit  in  relation  to  her  past  life  ? 
It  did.  Was  she  some  such  pitiable  victim  to 
the  treachery  of  a  man  unknown  as  Allan  had 
supposed  ?  She  ivas  no  such  pitiable  victim.  The 
conclusion  which  Allan  had  drawn — the  con- 
clusion literally  forced  into  his  mind  by  the  facts 
before  him — was,  nevertheless,  the  conclusion 
of  all  others  that  was  farthest  even  from  touch- 
ing on  the  truth.  The  true  story  of  Miss 
Gwilt's  connection  with  the  house  in  Pimlico 
and  the  people  who  inhabited  it — a  house  right- 
ly described  as  filled  with  wicked  secrets,  and 
people  rightly  represented  as  perpetually  in  dan- 
ger of  feeling  the  grasp  of  the  law — was  a  story 
which  coming  events  were  yet  to  disclose  ;  a 
story  infinitely  less  revolting,  and  yet  infinitely 
more  terrible,  than  Allan  or  Allan's  companion 
had  cither  of  them  supposed. 

"  I  tried  to  spare  you,  Mr.  Armadale,"  re- 
peated Pcdgift.  "I  was  anxious,  if  I  could 
possibly  avoid  it,  not  to  distress  you." 

Allan  looked  up  and  made  an  effort  to  con- 
trol himself.  "You  have  distressed  me  dread- 
fully," he  said.  "You  have  quite  crushed  me 
down.  But  it  is  not  your  fault.  I  ought  to 
feel  you  have  done  me  a  service ;  and  what  I 
ought  to  do  I  will  do,  when  I  am  my  own  man 
again.  There  is  one  thing,"  Allan  added,  aft- 
er a  moment's  painful  consideration,  "which 
ought  to  be  understood  between  us  at  once. 
The  advice  you  offered  me  just  now  was  very 
kindly  meant,  and  it  was  the  best  advice  that 
could  be  given.  I  will  take  it  gratefully.  We 
will  never  talk  of  this  again,  if  you  please;  and 
I  beg  and  entreat  you  will  never  speak  about 
it  to  any  other  person.  Will  vou  promise  me 
that?"  * 

Pcdgift  gave  the  promise  with  very  evident 
sincerity,  but  without  his  professional  confidence 
of  manner.  The  distress  in  Allan's  face  seem- 
ed to  daunt  him.  After  a  moment  of  very  un- 
characteristic hesitation  he  considerately  quitted 
the  room. 

Left  by  himself,  Allan  rang  for  writing  ma- 
terials, and  took  out  of  his  pocket-book  the  fatal 
letter  of  introduction  to  "Mrs.  Mandcville" 
which  he  had  received  from  the  major's  wife. 

A  man  accustomed  to  consider  consequences 
and  to  prepare  himself  for  action  by  previous 
thought  would,  in  Allan's  present  circumstances, 
have  felt  some  difficulty  as  to  the  course  which 
it  might  now  be  least  embarrassing  and  least 
dangerous  to  pursue.  Accustomed  to  let  his 
impulses  direct  him  on  all  other  occasions,  Al- 
lan acted  on  impulse  in  the  serious  emergency 
that  now  confronted  him.  Though  his  attach- 
ment to  Miss  Gwilt  was  nothing  like  the  deeply- 
rooted  feeling  which  he  had  himself  honestly 
believed  it  to  be,  she  had  taken  no  common 
place  in  his  admiration,  and  she  filled  him  with 
no  common  grief  when  he  thought  of  her  now. 
His  one  dominant  desire  at  that  critical  moment 
in  his  life  was  a  man's  merciful  desire  to  protect 
from  exposure  and  ruin  the  unhappy  woman 
who  had  lost  her  place  in  his  estimation,  with- 
out losing  her  claim  to  the  forbearance  that 
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could  spare  and  to  the  compassion  that  could 
shield  her.  "I  can't  go  back  to  Thorpe-Am- 
brose ;  I  can't  trust  myself  to  speak  to  her  or 
to  see  her  again.  But  I  can  keep  her  misera- 
ble secret— and  I  will ! "  With  that  thought  in 
his  heart  Allan  set  himself  to  perform  the  first 
and  foremost  duty  which  now  claimed  him— the 
duty  of  communicating  with  Mrs.  Milroy.  If 
he  had  possessed  a  higher  mental  capacity  and 
a  clearer  mental  view  he  might  have  found  the 
letter  no  easy  one  to  write.  As  it  was,  he  cal- 
culated no  consequences  and  felt  no  difficulty. 
His  instinct  warned  him  to  withdraw  at  onco 
from  the  position  in  which  he  now  stood  toward 
the  major's  wife,  and  he  wrote  what  his  instinct 
counseled  him  to  write  under  those  circum- 
stances as  rapidly  as  the  pen  could  travel  over 
the  paper : 

"Dunn's  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  Tuesday. 
"De  au  Madam, — Pray  excuse  mv  not  re- 
turning to  Thorpe-Ambrose  to-day,  as  I  said  I 
would.  Unforeseen  circumstances  oblige  me  to 
stop  in  London.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  seeing  Mrs.  Mandcville,  for  which 
reason  I  can  not  perform  your  errand ;  and  I 
beg,  therefore,  with  many  apologies,  to  return 
the  letter  of  introduction.  I  hope  you  will  al- 
low me  to  conclude  by  saying  that  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness,  and 
that  I  will  not  venture  to  trespass  on  it  any  fur- 
ther. 

"I  remain,  dear  madam,  yours  truly, 

"Allan  Armadale." 

In  those  artless  words,  still  entirely  unsuspi- 
cious of  the  character  of  the  woman  he  had  to 
deal  with,  Allan  put  the  weapon  she  wanted 
into  Mrs.  Milroy's  hands. 

The  letter  and  its  inclosure  once  sealed  up 
and  addressed,  he  was  free  to  think  of  himself 
and  his  future.  As  he  sat  idly  drawing  lines 
with  his  pen  on  the  blotting-paper  the  tears 
came  into  his  eyes  for  the  first  time — tears  in 
which  the  woman  who  had  deceived  him  had 
no  share.  His  heart  had  gone  back  to  his  dead 
mother.  "If  she  had  been  alive,"  he  thought, 
"I  might  have  trusted  her,  and  she  would  have 
comforted  me."  It  was  useless  to  dwell  on  it; 
he  dashed  away  the  tears,  and  turned  his 
thoughts,  with  the  heart-sick  resignation  that 
we  all  know,  to  living  and  present  things. 

He  wrote  a  line  to  Mr.  Bashwood,  briefly  in- 
forming the  deputy  steward  that  his  absence  from 
Thorpe- Ambrose  was  likely  to  be  prolonged  for 
some  little  time,  and  that  any  further  instruc- 
tions which  might  be  necessary,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, would  reach  him  through  Mr.  Ped- 
gift  the  elder.  This  clone,  and  the  letters  sent 
to  the  post,  his  thoughts  were  forced  back  once 
more  on  himself.  Again  the  blank  future  wait- 
ed before  him  to  be  filled  up ;  and  again  his 
heart  shrank  from  it  to  the  refuge  of  the  past. 

This  time  other  images  than  the  image  of  his 
mother  filled  his  mind.  The  one  all-absorbing 
interest  of  his  earlier  days  stirred  living  and 
eager  in  him  again.    He  thought  of  the  sea; 
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ho  thought  of  his  yacht  lying  idle  in  the  fish- 
ing harbor  at  his  west-country  home.  The  old 
longing  got  possession  of  him  to  hear  the  wash 
<>f  the  waves;  to  see  the  tilling  of  the  sails;  to 
feel  the  vessel  that  his  own  hands  had  helped 
to  build  bounding  under  him  once  more.  Hi 
rose  in  his  impetuous  way  to  call  for  the  time- 
table, and  to  start  for  Somersetshire  by  the  first 
train,  when  the  dread  of  the  questions  wliieh 
Mr.  BlDck  might  ask,  the  suspicion  of  the  ch.uu  • 
which  Mr.  Hrock  might  see  in  him,  drew  liim 
back  to  his  chair,  ''I'll  write,"  he  thought, 
44  to  have  the  yacht  rigged  and  refitted,  and  I'll 
wait  to  g«>  to  Somersetshire  mjiolf  till  Midi  in- 
ter can  go  with  me."  He  sighed  as  his  mem- 
ory reverted  to  his  absent  friend.  Never  had 
he  felt  the  void  made  in  his  life  by  Midwinter's 
departure  so  painfully  ns  he  felt  it  now,  in  the 
dreariest  of  all  social  solitudes — the  solitude  of 
a  stranger  in  London,  left  by  himself  at  a  hotel. 

Before  lung  Pedgift  .Junior  looked  in.  with 
an  apology  for  his  intrusion.  Allan  felt  too 
lonely  and  too  friendless  not  to  welcome  his 
companion's  reappearance  gratefully.  "  I'm 
not  going  b.uk  to  Thorpe-Ambrose."  he  said  ; 
*'  Pm  going  to  stav  a  little  while  in  London.  I 
hoj>c  you  w  ill  be  able  to  stay  w  ith  in  ?"  To  do 
him  justic  e,  Pedgift  wa>  torn  le  d  by  the  solitary 
position  in  u  hieh  t!ie  <.\\  n  r  •  f  t '  •  ■  .  r-  .it  ThorfKS 
Ambrose  estate  now  appeared  before  him.  He 
had  never,  in  bin  relations  with  Allan,  so  en- 
tirely forgotten  his  business  interests  as  be  for- 
got them  now. 

11  You  arc  quite  right.  Sir,  to  stop  here — Lon- 
don's the  place  to  divert  your  mind."  -aid  Ped- 
gift, cheerfully.  44  All  business  is  more  or  less 
elastic  in  its  nature,  Mr.  Armadale;  I'll  spin 
in  if  business  out,  and  keep  you  company  with 
the  greatest  pleasure.  We  are  Ixjth  of  us  on 
the  right  side  of  thirty,  Sir— let's  enjoy  our- 
selves. What  do  you  say  to  dining  early,  and 
going  to  the  play,  and  trying  it  Exhibi- 

tion in  Hyde  Park  tomorrow  morning  ufter 
breakfast?  Ifweo:,!\  |.\.  ;<....•  tgh  ling-cocks, 
and  go  in  perpetually  for  public  amusements, 
we  shall  arrive  in  no  time  at  the  turns  MM  in 
ror/iore  sano  of  the  ancient*.  Don't  !*•  alarmed 
at  the  quotation,  Sir.  1  dabble  a  little  in  Latin 
after  business  hours,  and  enlarge  my  sympathies 
by  oceasj  .nal  perusal  of  the  Pagan  writer-,  us. 
lifted  by  a  crib.  William,  dinner  at  live  ;  and, 
as  it's  particularly  imj>ortant  to-day,  I'll  see  the 

cook  1U\  s,  If." 

The  evening  passed — the  next  day  passed — 
Thursday  morning  came,  and  brought  with  it  a 
letter  for  Allan.  The  direction  was  in  Mrs. 
Milroy's  handwriting  ;  and  the  form  of  address 
adopted  in  the  letter  warned  Allan  the  moment 
he  opened  it  that  something  had  gone  wrong. 

1'Tiif.  CoTTAi;r,  Tii<>urE-AMimo6E, 
"  Private.  *'  Wexlnudiiy. 

"  Siu, — I  have  just  received  your  mysterious 
htter.  It  has  more  than  surprised,  it  has  really 
alarmed  me.  After  having  made  the  friendli- 
est advances  to  you  on  my  side,  I  find  myself 
suddenly  shut  out  from  your  confidence  in  the  \ 


I  most  unintelligible,  and,  I  must  add,  the  most 
discourteous  manner.  It  is  quite  impossible 
that  I  can  allow  the  matter  to  rest  where  you 
have  left  it.  The  only  conclusion  I  can  draw 
from  your  letter  is,  that  my  confidence  must 
have  been  abused  in  some  way,  and  that  you 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  you  are  willing  to 
tell  me.  Sj>eaking  in  the  interest  of  my  daugh- 
ter's welfare,  I  request  that  you  will  inform  me 
what  the  circumstances  are  which  have  pre- 
vented your  seeing  Mrs.  Mandeville,  and  which 
have  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  assistance  that 
you  unconditionally  promised  me  in  your  letter 
of  Monday  last. 

u  In  my  state  of  health  I  can  not  involve  my- 
self in  a  lengthened  correspondence.  I  must 
endeavor  to  anticipate  any  objections  you  may 
make,  nnd  I  must  say  all  that  I  have  to  say  in 
my  present  letter.  In  the  event  (which  I  am 
most  unw  illing  to  consider  possible)  of  your  de- 
<  lining  to  accede  to  the  request  that  I  have  just 
addressed  to  you.  I  beg  to  say  that  I  shall  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  my  daughter  to  have  this 
very  unpleasant  matter  cleared  up.  If  I  don't 
hear  from  y.»u  to  my  full  satisfaction  by  return 
■  f  post,  I  shall  Ik*  obliged  to  tell  my  husband 
that  circumstances  have  hapj»ened  which  justify 
us  in  immediately  testing  the  resj>eetability  of 
Mi"  (iw ill's  reference.  And  when  he  asks  me 
for  mv  uulhoritv,  I  will  refer  him  to  vou. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

••  Asm  Mii  mn  ." 

In  those  t.-ruis  the  major's  wit"'  threw  olV  tic 
mask  and  left  her  \ictim  to  survey  at  his  leisure 
the  trap  in  which  she  had  caught  him.  Allan's 
beli'  f  in  M:s.  Milroy's  good  faith  had  been  s() 
implicitly  .sincere  that  her  letter  simply  bewil- 
dered him.  He  saw  vaguely  that  he  had  been 
ived  in  some  way.  and  that  Mrs.  Milroy's 
neighborly  interest  in  him  u.is  not  what  it  had 
looked  on  the  surface;  and  he  saw  no  more. 
The  threat  of  appealing  to  the  major— on  which, 
with  a  woman's  ignorance  of  the  natures  of  men, 
Mr*.  Milroy  had  relied  for  producing  its  effect 
— was  the  only  part  of  the  letter  to  which  Allan 
rev<  rti  i  w  ith  an\  satisfaction  :  it  relieved  in- 
stead of  alarming  him.  "If  there  to  boa 
quarrel."  he  thought,  4 "it  will  be  a  comfort,  at 
any  rate,  to  have  it  out  with  a  man." 

Finn  in  his  resolution  to  shield  the  unhappy 
woman  whose  s- ■.  ret  he  w  rongly  believed  him- 
self to  have  .surprised,  Allan  Kit  down  to  write 
his  apologies  to  the  major's  wife.  After  setting 
up  three  i>olite  declarations  in  close  marching 
order  he  retired  from  the  field.  44  He  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  have  offended  Mrs.  Milroy. 
He  was  inn  cent  of  all  intention  to  offend  Mrs. 
Milroy.  And  he  l  egged  to  remain  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy's truly."  Never  had  Allan's  habitual  brev- 
ity as  a  letter-writer  done  hirn  better  service  than 
it  did  him  now.  With  a  little  more  akillfulness 
in  the  use  of  his  pen  he  might  have  given  his 
enemy  even  a  stronger  hold  on  him  than  the 
hold  she  had  got  already. 

The  interval-day  passed,  and  with  the  next 
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morning's  post  Mrs.  Milroy's  threat  came  real- 
ized in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  her  husband. 
The  major  wrote  less  formally  than  his  wife  had 
written,  but  his  questions  were  mercilessly  to 
the  point. 

41  The  Cottage,  Thorpe-Ambrose, 
tl  Private.  "  Friday,  July  11,  1851. 

"  Dkar  Sir, — When  you  did  me  the  favor  of 
calling  here  a  few  days  since,  you  asked  a  ques- 
tion relating  to  my  governess,  Miss  Gwilt,  which 
I  thought  rather  a  strange  one  at  the  time,  and 
which  caused,  as  you  may  remember,  a  mo- 
mentary embarrassment  between  us. 

"This  morning  the  subject  of  Miss  Gwilt  has 
been  brought  to  my  notice  again  in  a  manner 
which  has  caused  me  the  utmost  astonishment. 
In  plain  words,  Mrs.  Milroy  has  informed  me 
that  Miss  Gwilt  has  exposed  herself  to  the  sus- 
picion of  having  deceived  us  by  a  false  reference. 
On  my  expressing  the  surprise  which  such  an 
extraordinary  statement  caused  me,  and  request- 
ing that  ic  might  be  instantly  substantiated,  I 
was  still  further  astonished  by  being  told  to  ap- 
ply for  all  particulars  to  no  less  a  person  than 
Mr.  Armadale.  I  have  vainly  requested  some 
further  explanation  from  Mrs.  Milroy;  she  per- 
sists in  maintaining  silence,  and  in  referring  me 
to  yourself. 

"Under  these  extraordinary  circumstances  I 
am  compelled,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  to  ask 
you  certain  questions,  which  I  will  endeavor  to 
put  as  plainly  as  possible,  and  which  I  am  quite 
ready  to  believe  (from  my  previous  experience 
of  you)  that  you  will  answer  frankly  on  your 
side. 

"I  beg  to  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  whether 
you  admit  or  deny  Mrs.  Milroy's  assertion  that 
you  have  made  yourself  acquainted  with  partic- 
ulars relating  either  to  Miss  Gwilt  or  to  Miss 
Gwilt's  reference  of  which  I  am  entirely  igno- 
rant ?  In  the  second  place,  if  you  admit  the 
truth  of  Mrs.  Milroy's  statement,  I  request  to 
know  how  you  became  acquainted  with  those 
particulars?  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  I  beg  to  ask 
you  what  the  particulars  are? 

"If  any  special  justification  for  putting  these 
questions  be  needed — which,  purely  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy  toward  yourself,  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
mit— I  beg  to  remind  you  that  the  most  precious 
charge  in  my  house,  the  charge  of  my  daughter, 
is  confided  to  Miss  Gwilt;  and  that  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy's statement  places  you,  to  all  appearance, 
in  the  position  of  being  competent  to  tell  me 
whether  that  charge  is  properly  bestowed  or  not. 

"  I  have  only  to  add  that,  as  nothing  has  thus 
far  occurred  to  justify  me  in  entertaining  the 
slightest  suspicion  either  of  my  governess  or  her 
reference,  I  shall  wait  before  I  make  any  appeal 
to  Miss  Gwilt  until  I  have  received  your  answer 
— which  I  shall  expect  by  return  of  post. 

"Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"David  Milroy." 

This  transparently  straightforward  letter  at 
once  dissipated  the  confusion  which  had  thus  far 
existed  in  Allan's  mind :  he  saw  the  snare  in 


which  he  had  been  caught  as  he  had  not  seen 
it  yet.  Mrs.  Milroy  had  clearly  placed  him  be- 
tween two  alternatives — the  alternative  of  put- 
ting himself  in  the  wrong,  by  declining  to  an- 
swer her  husband's  questions ;  or  the  alterna- 
tive of  meanly  sheltering  his  responsibility  be- 
hind the  responsibility  of  a  woman,  by  acknowl- 
edging to  the  major's  own  face  that  the  major's 
wife  had  deceived  him.  In  this  difficulty  Allan 
acted,  as  usual,  without  hesitation.  His  pledge 
to  Mrs.  Milroy  to  consider  their  correspondence 
private  still  bound  him,  disgracefully  as  she  had 
abused  it.  And  his  resolution  was  as  immova- 
ble as  ever  to  let  no  earthly  consideration  tempt 
him  into  betraying  Miss  Gwilt.  "I  may  have 
behaved  like  a  fool,"  he  thought,  "but  I  won't 
break  my  word ;  and  I  won't  be  the  means  of 
turning  that  miserable  woman  adrift  in  the  world 
again." 

He  wrote  to  the  major  as  artlessly  and  briefly 
as  he  had  written  to  the  major's  wife.  He  de- 
clared his  unwillingness  to  cause  a  friend  and 
neighbor  any  disappointment,  if  he  could  possi- 
bly help  it.  On  this  occasion  he  had  no  other 
choice.  The  questions  the  major  asked  him 
were  questions  which  he  could  not  consent  to 
answer.  He  was  not  very  clever  at  explaining 
himself,  and  he  hoped  he  might  be  excused  for 
putting  it  in  that  way,  and  saying  no  more. 

Monday's  post  brought  with  it  Major  Milroy's 
rejoinder,  and  closed  the  correspondence  : 

11  The  Cottage,  Thorpe-Ambrose, 
l'  Sunday. 

"  Sir, — Your  refusal  to  answer  my  questions, 
unaccompanied  as  it  is  by  even  the  shadow  of 
an  excuse  for  such  a  proceeding,  can  be  inter- 
preted but  in  one  way.  Besides  being  an  im- 
plied acknowledgment  of  the  correctness  of  Mrs. 
Milroy's  statement,  it  is  also  an  implied  reflec- 
tion on  my  governess's  character.  As  an  act 
of  justice  toward  a  lady  who  lives  under  the 
protection  of  my  roof,  and  who  has  given  me  no 
reason  whatever  to  distrust  her,  I  shall  now  show 
our  correspondence  to  Miss  Gwilt ;  and  I  shall 
repeat  to  her  the  conversation  which  I  had  with 
Mrs.  Milroy  on  this  subject,  in  Mrs.  Milroy's 
presence. 

"  One  word  more  respecting  the  future  rela- 
tions between  us,  and  I  have  done.  My  ideas 
on  certain  subjects  are,  I  dare  say,  the  ideas  of 
an  old-fashioned  man.  In  my  time  we  had  a 
code  of  honor  by  which  we  regulated  our  actions. 
According  to  that  code,  if  a  man  made  private 
inquiries  into  a  lady's  affairs,  without  being 
either  her  husband,  her  father,  or  her  brother, 
he  subjected  himself  to  the  responsibility  of  jus- 
tifying his  conduct  in  the  estimation  of  others  ; 
and,  if  he  evaded  that  responsibility,  he  abdi- 
cated the  position  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  antiquated  way  of  thinking 
exists  no  longer ;  but  it  is  too  late  for  me,  at  my 
time  of  life,  to  adopt  more  modern  views.  I 
am  scrupulously  anxious,  seeing  that  we  live  in 
a  country  and  a  time  in  which  the  only  court  of 
honor  is  a  police-court,  to  express  myself  with 
the  utmost  moderation  of  language  upon  this  the 
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last  occasion  that  I  shall  have  to  communicate 
with  you.  Allow  mo,  therefore,  merely  to  re- 
mark "that  our  ideas  of  the  conduct  which  is  be- 
coming in  a  gentleman  differ  seriously ;  and 
permit  me  on  this  account  to  request  that  you 
will  consider  yourself  for  the  future  as  a  stranger 
to  my  family  and  to  myself. 

"  <•  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Davii»  Milkoy." 

The  Monday  morning  on  which  his  client  re-  j 
ceived  the  major's  letter  was  the  blackest  Mon- 
day that  had  yet  been  marked  in  Pedgift's  cal- 
endar.  When  Allan's  first  angry  M-n-e  of  the 
tone  of  contempt  in  which  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bor pronounced  sentence  upon  him  had  sul>- 
sided,  it  left  him  sunk  in  a  state  of  depres-i'.n 
from  which  no  efforts  made  by  his  traveling 
companion  could  rouse  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Reverting  naturally,  now  that  his  sen-! 
tence  of  banishment  had  been  pronounced,  to 
his  e.irlv  intercourse  with  the  cottage,  his  mcm- 
orv  went  bark  to  Neelie,  more  r. grctfully  and 
more  penitently  than  it  had  gone  back  to  her 
vet.  "If  sin  had  shut  the  door  on  me  instead 
of  her  father,"  was  the  bitter  reflection  with 
which  Allan  now  reviewed  tie-  past,  "  I  shouldn't 
liave  had  a  word  to  say  against  it  ;  1  should  have 
felt  it  served  me  right." 

The  next  day  brought  another  letter— a  «<■!- 
come  letter  this  time — from  Mr.  Br\>ck.  Allan 
had  written  to  Somersetshire  on  tin-  subject  of" 
refitting  the  yacht  some  da\  >  -:u-  c.  The  letter 
had  found  the  rector  cngnged,  as  he  innocently 
t»upi>oscd,  in  protecting  his  old  pupil  against  the 
woman  whom  he  had  watched  in  London,  and 
whom  he  now  believed  to  have  followed  him 
liack  to  his  own  home.  Acting  under  the  dir. 
tions  sent  to  her,  Mrs.  Oldershaw's  house-maid 
bad  completed  the  mystification  of  Mr.  Brock. 
She  had  trampiilized  all  further  anxiety  on  the 
rector's  part  by  giving  him  a  written  undertak- 
ing  (in  tho  character  of  Miss  Gwilt),  engaging 
never  to  approach  Mr.  Armadale,  i-ith.-r  j-r-m- 
ally  or  by  letter!  Firmly  jH-rsuaded  that  he 
had  won  the  victory  at  last,  po  .r  Mr.  Brock  an- 
swered Allan's  note  in  the  highest  spirits  ex- 
pressing  some  natural  surprise  at  his  leaving 
ThorjH'-Ambrose,  but  readily  promising  that  the 
yacht  should  l>e  refitted,  and  offering  the  hospi- 
tali:  v  of  the  rectory  in  the  heartiest  manner. 

This  letter  did  wonders  in  raising  Allan's  spir- 
its. It  gave  him  a  new  interest  to  look  to,  cn- 
lirelv  disassociated  from  his  past  life  in  Norfolk. 
He  began  to  count  the  days  that  were  still  to 
pass  before  the  return  of  his  absent  friend.  It 
was  then  Tuesday.  If  Midwinter  came  back 
from  his  walking  trip,  as  he  had  engaged  to 
come  back,  in  a  fortnight,  Saturday  would  find 
him  at  Thorpe-Ambrose.  A  note  sent  to  meet 
the  traveler  might  bring  him  to  London  the 
same  night ;  and,  if  all  went  well,  before  auoth- 
er  week  was  over  they  might  be  afloat  together 
in  the  yacht.  • 

The" next  day  passed,  to  Allan's  relief,  with- 
out bringing  any  letters.    The  spirits  of  Ted- 


gift  rose  sympathetically  with  the  spirits  of  his 
client.  Toward  dinner-time  he  reverted  to  the 
MM  NMfl  in  vorpore  sano  of  the  ancients,  ami 
issued  his  orders  to  the  head-waiter  more  royally 
than  ever. 

Thursday  came,  and  brought  the  fatal  post- 
man with  more  news  from  Norfolk.  A  letter- 
writer  now  stepped  on  the  scene  who  had  not 
appeared  there  yet  ;  and  the  total  overthrow  o( 
all  Allan's  plans  for  a  visit  to  Somersetshire  was 
accomplished  on  the  sj>ot. 

Pedgift  Junior  happened  that  morning  to  be 
first  at  the  breakfast-table.  When  Allan  came 
in  he  relapsed  into  his  professional  manner,  and 
I  ft  red  a  letter  to  his  patron  with  a  bow  in- 
formed in  dreary  silence. 

••Eor  me?"  inquired  Allan,  shrinking  in- 
stinctively from  a  new  correspondent 

••Eor  you.  Sir.  from  my  father."  replied  Ped- 
gift. ••  inclosed  in  one  to  myself.     Perhaps  you 

will  allow  me  to  soggest,  by  way  of  preparing 

you  f..r—  for  something  a  little  unpleasant  —  that 
we  shall  want  a  particularly  good  dinner  to-day  ; 
and  if  they're  not  |>crforming  any  modern  tier- 
man  music  to-night)  I  think  we  should  do  well 
to  finish  the  evening  melodiously  at  the  ( )|«era. " 

"Something  wrong  at  Thorpe- Ambrose ?" 
asked  Allan. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Armadale;  something  wrong  at 
Thorpe. Ambrose." 

Allan  Kit  down  resignedly  and  opened  the 
letter. 

"  Hi. .11  Sti:eit,  Tiior.ri -AvituoBt, 
"July  IT,  IsOI. 

Private  »n«l  ronfi  1<  ntl»l. 
"  l)i  u:  Sin.-  I  can  not  reconcile  it  v\ith  my 

sense  i if  duty  to  your  interests  to  leave  you  any 
longer  in  ignorance  of  reports  current  in  this 
town  and  its  neighborhood,  which,  I  regret  to 
s.iv,  are  rejH.rts  affecting  yourself. 

"The  first  intimation  of  any  thing  unpleasant 
rra<  bed  me  on  Monday  last.  It  was  widely  ru- 
mored in  the  town  that  something  had  gone 
wrong  nt  Major  Milrov's  with  the  new  governess, 
and  that  Mr.  Armadale  was  mixed  up  in  it.  I 
paid  no  heed  to  this,  believing  it  to  be  one  of 
the  many  trumpery  pieces  of  scandal  JiSf petml» 
Iv  set  goin.-  hei<  ;  and  as  necessary  as  tho  air 
t'h -V  breathe  to  the  Comfort  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  highly  resj.ee table  place. 

"Tuesday,  however,  put  the  matter  in  a  new 
light.  The  mo.t  interesting  particulars  were  cir- 
culated 00  the  highest  authority.  On  Wednes- 
day the  gentry  in  the  neighborhood  took  the 
matter  up.  and  universally  sanctioned  the  view 
adopted  by  the  town.  To-day  the  public  feel- 
ing has  reached  its  climax,  and  I  lind  myself 

i under  the  necessity  of  making  you  acquainted 
with  what  has  happened. 

"To  begin  at  the  beginning.  It  is  asserted 
that  a  correspondence  took  place  last  week  be- 
tween Major  Milroy  and  yourself,  in  which  you 
cast  a  verv  serious  suspicion  on  Miss  Gwilt's  re- 

I  spectability,  without  defining  your  accusation, 
and  without  (on  being  applied  to)  producing 
vour  proofs.    Upon  this  the  major  appears  to 
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have  felt  it  his  duty  (while  assuring  his  gov- 
erness of  liis  own  firm  belief  in  her  respectabili- 
ty) to  inform  her  of  what  had  happened,  in 
Older  that  she  might  have  no  future  reason  to 
Complain  of  his  having  had  any  concealments 
from  her  in  a  matter  affecting  her  character. 
Very  magnanimous  on  the  major's  part;  but 
you  will  see  directly  that  Miss  Gwilt  was  more 
magnanimous  still.  After  expressing  her  thanks 
in  a  most  becoming  manner,  she  requested  per- 
mission to  withdraw  herself  from  Major  Milroy's 
service. 

"  Various  reports  are  in  circulation  as  to  the 
governess's  reason  for  taking  this  step. 

''The  authorized  version  (as  sanctioned  by 
the  resident  gentry)  represents  Miss  Gwilt  to 
have  said  that  she  could  not  condescend  —  in 
justice  to  herself  and  in  justice  to  her  highly 
respectable  reference — to  defend  her  reputation 
against  undefined  imputations  cast  on  it  by  a 
comparative  stranger.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  pursue  such  a  course  of 
conduct  as  this  unless  she  possessed  a  freedom 
of  action  which  was  quite  incompatible  with  her 
continuing  to  occupy  the  dependent  position  of 
a  governess.  For  that  reason  she  felt  it  incum- 
bent on  her  to  leave  her  situation.  But  while 
doing  this  she  was  equally  determined  not  to 
lead  to  any  misinterpretation  of  her  motives  by 
leaving  the  neighborhood.  No  matter  at  what 
inconvenience  to  herself,  she  would  remain  long 
enough  at  Thorpe- Ambrose  to  await  any  more 
definitely-expressed  imputations  that  might  be 
made  on  her  character,  and  to  repel  them  pub- 
licly the  instant  they  assumed  a  tangible  form. 

u  Such  is  the  position  which  this  high-minded 
lady  has  taken  up,  with  an  excellent  effect  on 
the  public  mind  in  these  parts.  It  is  clearly 
her  interest,  for  some  reason,  to  leave  her  situ- 
ation without  leaving  the  neighborhood.  On 
Monday  last  she  established  herself  in  a  cheap 
lodging  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  And  on 
the  same  day  she  probably  wrote  to  her  refer- 
ence, for  yesterday  there  came  a  letter  from  that 
lady  to  Major  Milroy,  full  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion, and  courting  the  fullest  inquiry.  The  let- 
ter has  been  shown  publicly,  and  has  immensely 
strengthened  Miss  Gwilt's  position.  She  is  now 
considered  to  be  quite  a  heroine.  The  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  Mercury  has  got  a  leading  article  about 
her,  comparing  her  to  Joan  of  Arc.  It  is  con- 
sidered probable  that  she  will  be  referred  to  in 
the  sermon  next  Sunday.  We  reckon  five 
strong-minded  single  ladies  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  all  five  have  called  on  her.  A  test- 
imonial was  suggested ;  but  it  has  been  given 
up  at  Miss  Gwilt's  own  request,  and  a  general 
movement  is  now  on  foot  to  get  her  employment 
as  a  teacher  of  music.  Lastly,  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  a  visit  from  the  lady  herself,  in  her 
capacity  of  martyr,  to  tell  me,  in  the  sweetest 
manner,  that  she  doesn't  blame  Mr.  Armadale ; 
and  that  she  considers  him  to  be  an  innocent 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  other  and  more  de- 
signing people.  I  was  carefully  on  my  guard 
with  her :  for  I  don't  altogether  believe  in  Miss 


Gwilt,  and  I  have  my  lawyer's  suspicions  of  the 
motive  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  her  present  pro- 
ceedings. 

44 1  have  written  thus  far,  my  dear  Sir,  with 
little  hesitation  or  embarrassment.  But  there 
is  unfortunately  a  serious  side  to  this  business 
as  well  as  a  ridiculous  side  ;  and  I  must  unwill- 
ingly come  to  it  before  I  close  my  letter. 

"It  is,  I  think,  quite  impossible  that  you  can 
permit  yourself  to  be  spoken  of  as  you  are  spoken 
of  now  without  stirring  personally  in  the  matter. 
You  have  unluckily  made  many  enemies  here, 
and  foremost  among  them  is  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Darch.  He  has  been  showing  every  where  a 
somewhat  rashly-expressed  letter  you  wrote  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  letting  the  cottage  to 
Major  Milroy  instead  of  to  himself,  and  it  has 
helped  to  exasperate  the  feeling  against  you. 
It  is  roundly  stated,  in  so  many  words,  that  you 
have  been  prying  into  Miss  Gwilt's  family  affairs 
with  the  most  dishonorable  motives ;  that  you 
have  tried,  for  a  profligate  purpose  of  your  own, 
to  damage  her  reputation,  and  to  deprive  her  of 
the  protection  of  Major  Milroy's  roof ;  and  that, 
after  having  been  asked  to  substantiate  by  proof 
the  suspicions  that  you  have  cast  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  defenseless  woman,  you  have  main- 
tained a  silence  which  condemns  you  in  the  es- 
timation of  all  honorable  men. 

"I  hope  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
that  I  don't  attach  the  smallest  particle  of  credit 
to  these  infamous  reports.  But  they  are  too 
widely  spread  and  too  widely  believed  to  be 
treated  with  contempt.  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
return  at  once  to  this  place,  and  to  take  the  nec- 
essary measures  for  defending  your  character, 
in  concert  with  me,  as  your  legal  adviser.  I 
have  formed,  since  my  interview  with  Miss 
Gwilt,  a  very  strong  opinion  of  my  own  on  the 
subject  of  that  lady,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
commit  to  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  here*  that  I 
shall  have  a  means  to  propose  to  you  for  silenc- 
ing the  slanderous  tongues  of  your  neighbors, 
on  the  success  of  which  I  stake  my  professional 
reputation,  if  you  will  only  back  me  by  your 
presence  and  authority. 

' '  It  may,  perhaps,  help  to  show  you  the  ne- 
cessity there  is  for  your  return,  if  I  mention  one 
other  assertion  respecting  yourself  which  is  in 
every  body's  mouth.  Your  absence  is,  I  blush 
to  tell  you,  attributed  to  the  meanest  of  all  mo- 
tives. It  is  said  that  you  are  remaining  in 
London  because  you  are  afraid  to  show  your 
face  at  Thorpe-Ambrose. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 
"A.  Pedgitt,  Senr." 

Allan  was  of  an  age  to  feel  the  sting  contained 
in  the  last  sentence  of  his  lawyer's  letter.  He 
started  to  his  feet  in  a  paroxysm  of  indignation, 
which  revealed  his  character  to  Pedgift  Junior 
in  an  entirely  new  light. 

"  Where's  the  time-table  ?"  cried  Allan.  "  I 
must  go  back  to  Thorpe-Ambrose  by  the  next 
train!  If  it  doesn't  start  directly  I'll  have  a 
special  engine.    I  must  and  will  go  back  in- 
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stantly,  and  I  don't  care  two  .-traws  fur  the  ex- 
pense !" 

"Suppose  we  telegraph  to  my  father,  Sir?" 
suggested  t he  judicious  Pedgit't.  "It's  the 
quickest  way  of  expressing  your  feelings,  and 
the  cheapest." 

"So  it  is,"  said  Allan.  ''Thank  you  fur  re- 
minding me  of  it.  Telegraph  to  them!  Tell 
roar  father  to  give  every  man  in  Thorj»e-Am- 
brosc  the  lie  direct,  in  my  name.  Put  it  in 
capital  letters,  l'cdgift — pot  it  in  capital  let- 
ter* T 

l'cdgift  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  If  he 
was  acquainted  with  no  other  variety  of  human 
nature,  he  thoroughly  knew  the  variety  that  ex- 
ists in  country  towns. 

'•It  won't  have  the  least  effect  on  them.  Mi. 
Armadale,"  he  remarked,  <|tiie:ly.  "Tia-yll 
only  go  on  lying  harder  than  ever.  If  you  want 
to  upset  the  whole  town,  one  line  will  do  it. 
With  five  shillings'  worth  of  human  laU>r  and 
eleetrie  fluid.  Sir  (I  dabble  a  little  in  science 
after  business  hours),  we'll  explode  a  Uuuhshcll 
in  Thorpe- Ambrose !"'  He  produced  the  bomlv 
shell  on  a  slip  of  pajKT  a-  he  <«|M.ke  :  "  A.  l'<  I- 
gift,  Junior,  to  A.  l'cdgift.  Senior. --Spread  it 
all  over  the  place  that  Mr.  Armadale  il  coming 
down  by  tin-  next  train." 

11  More  word*,"  suggested  Allan,  1. diking  over 
his  shoulder.     "  Make  it  -tron-er." 

"Leave  my  father  Co  make  it  stronger.  Sir," 
returned  the  judicious  l'cdgift.  "  My  father  i> 
on  the  spot,  and  his  command  of  language  is 
something  quite  extraordinary."  He  rang  the 
bell,  l&d  di>patehed  the  telegram. 

Now  that   something  b.  m  .!■!.•■  .VI. "i 

subsided  gradually  into  a  state  nf  c<>in|*>surc 
He  looked  back  again  at  Mr.  l'edgifi's  letter, 
and  then  handed  it  to  Mr.  l'cdgift'*  son. 

"Can  you  guess  roar  father's  plan  for  setting 
me  rigrtt  in  the  neigh lx irhood  ?'  he  a»k<  1 

l'cdgift  the  Younger  slu«ok  his  wise  head. 


"His  plan  appears  to  be  connected  in  BOOM 
way.  Sir,  with  his  opinion  of  Mi>s  11  wilt." 

1 1 1  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  her?"  said  Allan. 

"1  shouldn't  be  surprised,  Mr.  Armadale,  ' 
returned  l'cdgift  Junior,  "if  his  opinion  stag- 
gers you  a  little  when  you  come  to  hear  it.  Mv 
father  has  had  a  large  legal  experience  of  the 
shady  side  of  the  sex,  and  he  learned  his  pro- 
fession at  the  <  >M  Bailey." 

Allan  made  no  further  inquiries.  He  seemed 
to  shrink  from  pursuing  the  subject,  after  hav- 
ing started  it  himself.  "Let's  Ik-  doing  some- 
thing to  kill  the  time,"  he  said.  4,I>et's  jack 
up  and  pay  the  bill." 

They  packed  up  and  paid  the  bill.  The  hour 
came,  and  the  train  left  for  Norfolk  at  la^t. 

While  the  traveler-  were  on  their  way  back  a 
somewhat  longer  telegraphic  message  than  Al- 
lan's w.i»  flashing  its  way  past  them  along  the 
wires  in  the  reverse  direction  — from  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  to  London.  The  message  was  in  i  i- 
pher,  and,  the  signs  being  interpreted,  it  ran 

"  From  Ljdlfl  QwUl  to  Maria  Oldershaw — 
(t>«  d  news!  He  is  coming  bark.  1  mean  to 
have  mi  interview  with  hitn.  Every  thing  looks 
well.  Now  I  have  left  the  cottage  I  have  no 
women's  prying  eves  to  dread,  and  I  can  c«  me 
and  go  as  I  please.  Mr.  Midwinter  is  luckily 
out  of  the  way.  I  don't  despair  of  becoming 
Mr*.  Armadale  \  et.  Whatever  hap|>cu«, 
on  my  keeping  away  from  London  until  I  am 
certain  of  not  taking  any  spies  after  me  to  your 
place.  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  leave  Thorpe- Am- 
brose. I  mean  to  be  even  with  Miss  Itilroj 
first." 

Shortly  nfter  that  message  was  received  in 
London  Allan  was  b.u  k  again  in  his  own  house. 
Il  was  evening — l'cdgift  Junior  had  just  left 
him.  and  l'cdgift  Senior  was  expected  to  call 
on  huMuc-s  in  half  an  hour's  lime. 


THE  RAISING  OF  THE  FRIGATES. 


AY,  lift  thorn  up  from  out  their  watery  irrare. 
The  brave  old  warrior*  of  the  untamed  tea. 
Ami  lft  th.  in  il  ot  NMN  SMfl  u;>  n  t'.«-  I »\ | 
To  bear  aloft  the  banner  of  the  Free! 

Let  It  wave  pruidly  from  the  tapering  matt, 
That  harbinger  of  hope  to  younger  lands, 

rncl.'iided  by  the  little's  e<Mi  i'  g  Met. 
Stvure  against  the  reach  of  traitor  hand*. 

Lift  them  again,  and  make  their  rib*  of  oak 
Strong  to  resist  the  angry  raping  tides 

As  when  from  out  their  ports  the  cannon  spoke. 
And  the  black  mon.-ter  gored  their  serried  skies. 

I  hear  again  the  battle's  deafening  n^i-c: 
The  rebel  Captain,  Rirogant  and  vain. 

Cry,  li Strike  your  flag!"    I  hear  our  gnllant  boys 
Cheer  in  reply;  and  Morris,  speaks  again! 


Crash       the  timber*!    Lading  with  the  •hock* 
The  gallant  frigate  settle*  In  her  grave, 

As  one  that  strike*  upon  a  treacherous  rock. 
And  o'er  her  deck  ri*c*  and  fall*  the  wave! 

Long  »hal!  the  tale  be  told  of  that  fierce  fight 

In  Hampton  I  loads,  where  our  brave  squadron  lay: 

God  grant  that  never  more  the  warm  pun's  light 
May  shine  upon  to  sad  and  dark  a  day! 

I"  r  LL-U  hn«  triumphed:  back  into  the  000a 
Shrinks  Treason  branded  with  the  mark  of  shame; 

And  daik  Oppression  in  her  place  gives  room 
To  costly  Freedom  with  her  glorious  name  I 

Ay,  lift  them  up  from  out  their  watery  grave, 
The  brave  old  veterans  of  the  untamed  sea, 

And  let  them  float  once  more  upon  its  wave 
To  bear  aloft  the  banner  of  the  Free ! 
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FIGHTING  JOE  HOOKER. 

THE  name  and  fame  of  General  Joe  Hooker 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  dear  to  every  American, 
for  he  is  eminently  a  national  man.  Born  in 
Massachusetts  he  has  resided  in  every  section 
of  the  country,  and  is  cosmopolitan  in  habits  and 
ideas.  Nature  never  made  him  for  one  section 
of  the  hind.  He  has  fought  over  every  part  of 
the  land,  from  Maryland  to  Mexico,  from  the 
Potomac  to  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  and  has 
come,  a  private  citizen  from  the  most  westerly 
military  district  of  California,  to  command  as 
Brigadier-General  of  the  regular  army  the  most 
easterly  department  of  the  reunited  country. 
Every  Californian,  if  not  every  American,  is 
proud  of  Joe  Hooker,  for  he  is  a  representative 
man  of  that  peculiar  race  of  pioneers  drawn 
from  every  State  of  the  Union  and  nationality 
of  the  globe. 


Hooker  is  naturally  a  fighting  man,  a  bellig- 
erent by  nature,  as  much  as  Philip  Sheridan, 
and  he  insists  on  forcing  every  dispute  to  the 
arbitrement  of  arms.  Actual  blows  satisfy  him 
best,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  his  mental 
organization  "war  to  the  knife"  is  an  admitted 
motto  with  him.  A  curious  accident  gave  Hook- 
er the  title  of  "Fighting  Joe;"  but  few  of  the 
multitude  who  read  of  him  under  that  appella- 
tion, and  none  of  those  who,  in  the  heat  of  polit- 
ical and  partisan  discussion,  endeavored  to  ridi- 
cule both  person  and  expression,  suspected  how 
accurately  the  title  described  the  character  of 
the  man. 

A  man  born  with  his  disposition  would  natu- 
rally seek  the  army.  Hooker  entered  West 
Point  and  studied  his  way  through  with  a  zeal 
and  industry  which  must  have  placed  him  higher 
than  twenty-eight  in  a  class  of  fifty  graduates 
had  he  not,  like  Sheridan,  suffered  for  his  bellig- 
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erency  in  the  estimation  of  the  staid  and  steady 
professors  of  that  institute.  He,  however,  got 
through  the  course  creditably  in  1837,  and  man- 
aged, being  still  young,  and  the  belligerency  of 
his  nature  not  fully  developed,  to  exist  in  the 
quiet  position  of  Adjutant  of  West  Point.  After- 
ward he  also  managed  to  endure  the  monotony 
of  the  Adjutant-General's  department  for  five 
years,  until  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out, 
when  he  sought  adventure,  promotion,  and  fame 
in  the  active  service.  The  Mexican  war  was 
the  great  opportunity  of  many  young  lives,  the 
practical  schooling  of  nearly  all  who  distin- 
guished themselves  during  the  late  war  for  the 
Union.  To  Hooker,  young,  ambitious,  and  bel- 
ligerent, the  opportunity  was  highly  welcomed. 
The  declaration  of  war  was  hailed  by  him  with 
an  intense  joy  that  would  have  horrified  his 
Puritan  fathers  if  they  could  have  been  cogni- 
zant of  it. 

Hooker's  career  in  Mexico  was  not  remem- 
bered when  the  rebellion  began  or  he  would  have 
earlier  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  it  was  among  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  many  successes  attained  by  the  many  very 
able  young  men  engaged  in  that  war.  To  have 
risen  under  the  old  and  very  faulty  organization 
of  the  army,  in  a  short  war,  in  which  there  were 
few  casualties,  from  a  Lieutenant  to  be  brevetted 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regular  army  was  no 
small  achievement.  Hooker  was  successively 
brevetted  Captain,  Major,  and  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, "for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct"  in 
the  several  conflicts  at  Monterey,  in  the  affair 
at  the  National  Bridge,  and  in  the  assault  of 
Chapultepec.  He  was  detailed,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  early  in  the  campaign  as  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral on  the  staff  of  General  Gideon  Pillow,  and 
though  Gabriel  Rains  and  Ripley  were  associ- 
ated with  him  on  duty  it  was  generally  under- 
stood and  felt  that  the  young  chief  of  staff  fur- 
nished all  the  brains  and  most  of  the  energy  and 
industry  to  be  found  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
division.  Pillow,  Rains,  and  Ripley  became 
somewhat  notorious  during  the  late  rebellion  as 
officers  of  the  rebel  army.  During  the  war  with 
Mexico  sectional  feeling  ran  high  on  the  subject 
of  supporting  the  Administration  in  the  prose- 
cution of  an  offensive  war,  and  very  often  young 
Hooker  was  compelled  to  hear  tirades  uttered 
by  these  Southern  officers  against  his  native 
State  which  gave  a  lukewarm  support  to  the 
army,  but  he  never  allowed  them  to  pass  unre- 
proved  or  unresented.  A  less  positive  character 
than  Hooker  might  have  been  influenced  in  his 
State  allegiance  by  such  surroundings  in  a  camp 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  Southern  sol- 
diers and  at  a  head-quarters  where  prevailed  the 
most  intensely  bitter  sectionalism  which  then 
disgraced  the  army.  The  discussions  which 
grew  out  of  the  objections  which  the  young 
chief  of  staff  took  to  the  peculiar  views  of  the 
embryo  rebels  only  served  to  confirm  him  in  his 
adherence  to  and  love  of  the  Government ;  and 
none  of  the  old  army  officers  entered  into  the 
war  for  the  Union  with  more  alacrity  or  with  a 


clearer  conception  of  the  desperate  purposes  and 
characters  of  the  traitors  than  did  Joe  Hooker. 

The  peace  which  ensued  in  1847  found  Hooker 
with  the  natural  belligerency  of  his  quick  tem- 
per fully  developed,  his  ambition  fired,  and  his 
restless  activity  of  mind  and  body  increased. 
He  had  no  disposition  to  return  to  the  monotony 
of  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  or  to  the  quiet 
of  garrison  duty,  that  even  a  captain  of  artil- 
lery, which  he  had  become,  would  have  to  en- 
dure. The  unadventurous  career  which  a  pro- 
fessional life  in  a  settled  country  among  civil- 
ized people  promised  was  also  without  charms 
to  his  restless  mind.  He  remained  in  the  army 
only  as  long  as  the  prospect  of  service  in  Mexico 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast  had  any  promise  of 
active  service ;  but  soon  finding  that  the  peace 
which  followed  the  Mexican  war  was  likely  to  be 
profound  and  undisturbed,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  plunged  into  the  excitement  of  pio- 
neer life  in  the  newly-discovered  gold  regions  of 
California.  He  purchased  a  ranche  across  the 
bay  from  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  and  for  a 
short  time  became  interested  in  the  to  him  novel 
duties  of  a  farmer.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  this  monotonous  existence  soon  became 
painfully  dull  to  a  person  of  Hooker's  restless 
disposition.  The  ranche  was  neglected  for  other 
objects  affording  more  excitement  and  adven- 
ture ;  but  by  the  year  18G0  this  existence  had 
lost  many  of  its  charms,  and  Hooker  again  found 
the  "horrors  of  peace"  upon  him.  Peace,  it 
must  be  known,  has  its  horrors  for  some  men, 
just  as  the  calm  has  its  terrors  for  the  seamen. 
The  consequence  wras  that  Hooker  fell  into  some 
of  the  bad  habits  which  follow  idleness.  He  was 
a  "fish  out  of  water,"  with  nothing  of  an  agree- 
able character  to  do,  and  he  restlessly  ran  into 
some  excesses,  which  his  California  friends  al- 
lude to  as  the  process  of  "going  to  the  dogs." 
His  business-character  suffered,  but  not  his  so- 
cial standing.  His  ranche  was  neglected  and 
went  to  ruin.  His  health  became  somewhat 
impaired,  when,  fortunately  for  him,  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out.  He  hastened  to  Washington  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  President. 

He  succeeded  after  much  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  commission,  and  gladly  launched  again 
into  active  service.  He  became  a  changed  man. 
He  had  abandoned  his  bad  habits  with  the  ease 
and  readiness  of  a  man  of  resolute  and  determ- 
ined mind,  and  now,  engaged  in  that  profession 
which  had  every  charm  for  him,  he  began  in 
earnest  the  prosecution  of  the  true  aim  of  his 
life.  He  believed  in  fate  and  destiny  ;  believed 
that  strong  minds  and  brave  hearts  control  their 
own  fortunes  ;  and  with  firm  confidence  in  him- 
self announced  to  his  friends  who  congratulated 
him  on  his  appointment  that  one  day  he  would 
be  at  the  head  of  the  army,  of  which  he  wras 
then  only  a  brigade  commander. 

If  Hooker's  military  career  be  examined  criti- 
cally it  will  be  found  that  his  success  as  a  leader 
has  been  due  to  the  impetuosity,  boldness,  and 
energy  with  which  he  fights.  His  presence  on 
a  battle-field  may  be  said  to  be  calculated  to 
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supply  all  deficiencies  in  the  discipline  of  the 
troops.  His  presence  and  demeanor  inspired 
his  troops  with  the  qualities  of  courage  and  dar- 
ing which  distinguished  himself,  and  restored 
morale  to  broken  columns  with  the  same  success 
as  that  which  ever  marked  the  presence  of  Philip 
Sheridan.  As  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  General  Hooker  never  met  with  brill- 
iant success.  He  assumed  command  at  a  time 
when  the  bitter  jealousies  which  disgraced  that 
army  most  impaired  its  energies  and  retarded 
its  action.  He  had  little  of  the  love  or  admira- 
tion, and  consequently  little  of  the  genuine  sup- 
port, of  his  subordinate  commanders  ;  while  he 
was,  by  reason  of  his  promotion,  further  re- 
moved from  immediate  direction  of  his  troops, 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  presence  was  lost  on 
those  who  had  learned  to  believe  in  him. 

No  one  will  attempt  to  deny  that  Hooker  held 
such  a  control  over  his  men,  and  that  his  pres- 
ence among  his  troops  in  battle  had  much  to  do 
with  their  effectiveness.  His  was  what  has  been 
called  "a  powerful  presence."  He  was  des- 
tined for  a  leader,  not  a  director  of  troops,  and 
hence  his  greatest  success  has  been  as  the  leader 
of  fractional  corps  of  great  armies.  His  battles 
on  the  Peninsula;  his  vigorous  pursuit  of  the 
rebels  from  Yorktown ;  his  conduct  throughout 
the  "battle-week  on  the  Chickahominy ;"  and 
his  engagement  at  Malvern  Hill,  were  the  deeds 
which  are  familiarly  known  throughout  the 
country.  His  success  as  the  commander  of  a 
corps  in  the  West  will  eventually  become  not 
less  familiar  to  the  public ;  and  his  achieve- 
ments at  Lookout  Mountain,  Rosacea,  and  be- 
fore Atlanta  will  be  the  basis  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  true  character  as  a  military  man. 

The  "  battle  above  the  clouds,"  as  the  assault 
of  Lookout  Mountain  has  been  called,  was  an 
episode  of  the  operations  of  Chattanooga,  as 
conducted  by  Grant;  but  it  was  planned  in  all 
its  details  and  executed  in  all  its  completeness 
by  Hooker.  The  original  intention  of  Grant 
was  to  attack  Lookout  with  a  force  only  suffi- 
ciently large  to  keep  busy  the  rebel  force  occu- 
pying it  Avhile  the  main  attack  was  made  else- 
where. The  destruction  of  a  pontoon  bridge 
which  connected  Hooker's  camp  with  that  of 
Sherman  and  Thomas  forced  Grant  to  leave 
Hooker  a  much  larger  force  than  he  had  at  first 
intended  ;  and  he  then  gave  Hooker  permission 
to  assault  the  mountain  with  all  his  force.  This 
order  was  received  about  noon  on  the  25th  of 
November,  but  before  nightfall  he  had  planned 
and  had  executed  an  attack  which  was  as  brill- 
iant as  daring.  Two  months'  observation  of  the 
mountain  from  his  camp  in  the  valley  had  given 
him  a  full  knowledge  of  all  its  outlines,  its 
roads,  etc.,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 
plan  which  Hooker  decided  upon  had  had  for 
some  time  a  place  in  his  mind.  It  was  as  unique 
in  conception  as  it  proved  successful  in  execu- 
tion. A  small  force  under  Osterhaus  was  or- 
dered to  make  a  feint  upon  the  enemy's  rifle- 
pits  at  the  point  (or  "nose,"  as  Rosecrans  calls 
it)  of  the  mountain,  while  with  Geary  and  Irc- 
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land  and  Crafts  and  Whitaker  he  moved  up  the 
valley  until  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  position,  as- 
cended the  side  of  the  range  until  the  head  of 
his  column  reached  the  palisades  which  crown 
the  mountain,  and,  forming  his  line  of  battle  at 
right  angles  with  the  palisades,  marched  for- 
ward, taking  the  rebel  works  in  flank  and  rear, 
and  secured  about  thirteen  hundred  prisoners. 
The  enemy  fled  around  the  "nose"  of  the  mount- 
ain, closely  pursued  to  a  position  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  where  Hooker  again  attacked.  After 
one  or  two  desperate  efforts  the  rebel  works 
were  carried,  but  it  was  at  such  a  late  hour 
(midnight)  that  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge 
them  from  a  position  controlling  a  mountain- 
road,  by  which  they  evacuated  during  the  night. 
The  mountain  thus  assaulted  is  fourteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  Tennessee  River,  and  was 
held  by  a  force  of  at  least  six  thousand,  strongly 
fortified.  He  must  be  a  regular  mountaineer 
who  can  unopposed  make  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  without  halting  several  times  to  rest; 
and  the  story  of  the  assault  seems  incredible  to 
one  standing  on  the  summit,  where  the  rebels 
were  posted,  and  looking  at  the  rough  ascent 
over  which  Hooker  charged.  Only  a  general  in 
whom  the  disposition  to  fight  was  largely  devel- 
oped could  have  conceived  such  a  project,  and 
only  troops  inspired  by  the  presence  of  one 
wrhom  they  knew  to  be  a  brave  and  daring 
leader  could  have  executed  the  ambitious  plan. 

The  well-known  effect  of  Sheridan's  presence 
at  Cedar  Creek  was  not  more  remarkable  in  re- 
storing the  morale  of  his  army  than  was  that  of 
Hooker  at  Peach-Tree  Creek,  Georgia,  in  re- 
trieving the  disaster  which  was  there  threatened. 
The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  surprised  at 
that  point  on  20th  July  while  on  the  march,  and 
being  vigorously  attacked  was  in  great  danger 
of  being  routed.  It  was  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  presence  of  Hooker  every  where  along  the 
line  of  the  threatened  and  almost  defeated  army 
kept  the  men  in  line,  at  the  work,  and  finally 
saved  the  day.  Were  it  within  the  purpose  of 
this  sketch  to  do  so,  no  better  illustration  of  the 
fighting  General  could  be  given  than  a  detailed 
account  of  this  battle,  in  which  Hooker  was  the 
central — only  figure.  The  country  is  as  much 
indebted  to  him  personally  for  the  victory  as  to 
Sheridan  for  Cedar  Creek,  Rousseau  for  Perry- 
ville,  or  Thomas  for  Chickamauga. 

Hooker  is  "  his  own  worst  enemy" — not  in  a 
common  and  vulgar  acceptance  of  that  term,  now 
universally  applied  to  those  who  indulge  their 
appetite  at  the  expense  of  the  brain.  His  weak- 
ness is  not  of  the  vulgar  order,  but  has  been  the 
disease  of  great  minds  immemorial.  His  great 
crime  against  weak  humanity  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  born  a  critic.  Iago  was  not  more 
positively  critical  than  Hooker,  though  he  is  not 
necessarily  "nothing  if  not  critical."  He  can 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  criticise  ;  and  being 
unable  to  appreciate  that  questionable  code  of 
morality  in  which  policy  dictates  that  the  truth 
is  not  always  to  be  spoken,  he  has  made  him- 
self life-long  enemies.    lie  can  attribute  with 
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perfect  justice  every  failure  of  his  life  to  that 
one  "weakness  of  the  noble  mind."  It  accel- 
erated his  retirement  from  the  service  in  1853. 
It  originated  the  difficulties  which  nearly  pre- 
vented his  re-entry  into  the  service  in  1861. 
It  retarded  his  promotion  :  lay  at  the  root  of  all 
his  difficulties  as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  made  enemies  of  his  subordinates,  and 
defeated  his  every  plan,  and  at  last  forced  him 
-to  resign  command  of  the  army.  It  nearly  de- 
feated his  every  effort  to  regain  a  command. 
It  cost  him  many  difficulties  in  the  event,  and 
finally  forced  him  to  retire  from  active  com- 
mand under  Sherman  just  as  the  war  was  being 
wound  up  with  the  grand  crescendo  movement 
of  Grant. 

The  candor  of  Hooker's  criticisms  make  them 
highly  palatable.  One  naturally  admires  the  de- 
cision which  marks  them ;  and  though  his  rea- 
sonings may  not  be  correct,  nor  his  deductions 
just,  we  must  enjoy  the  perfect  independence 
with  which  they  are  uttered. 

His  criticism  on  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  first 
brought  him  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, who  read  characters  at  a  glance.  His 
famous  criticism  on  M'Clellan,  on  which  he  did 
not  hesitate  (he  never  hesitates  either  to  censure 
or  to  fight)  to  attribute  the  failure  of  the  penin- 
sula campaign  to  "  the  want  of  generalship  on 
the  part  of  our  commander,"  gave  him  more 
publicity  than  his  battles.  The  late  President 
used  to  remark  that  he  had  never  had  occasion 
to  change  the  favorable  opinion  which  he  form- 
ed of  Hooker  on  hearing  his  criticism  on  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  The  criticism  on  M'Clel- 
lan indicates  the  character  of  the  critic  as  that 
of  a  quick,  resolute,  decided  man,  ready  to  take 
all  responsibilities.  The  character  has  been 
fully  established  by  Hooker  since  he  uttered 
that  remarkably  free  criticism. 

His  retirement  from  the  army  was  accelerated, 
and  his  subsequent  return  to  the  service  was  re- 
tarded,  as  has  been  stated,  by  this  habit  of  freely 
criticising  the  operations  of  the  army.  The 
history  of  his  troubles  is  as  follows :  Immeui-  , 
ately  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Mexico 
Hooker  was  called  upon  to  testify  before  a 
Court  of  Investigation,  which  had  the  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties  between  Pillow  and 
Worth  growing  out  of  the  assault  on  Chapul- 
tepee.  In  the  course  of  his  examination  he 
very  freely  criticised  some  of  the  movements  of 
General  Scott;  and  with  that  confidence  in  his 
own  judgment,  which  is  a  marked  characteristic 
of  Hooker,  and  which,  strange  to  say,  betrays 
nothing  egotistical  about  it,  told  how  he  should 
have  accomplished  the  same  ends  at  less  loss  by 
other  movements.  Scott,  with  good  reason,  was 
mortally  offended  ;  and  when  Hooker's  resigna- 
tion reached  his  hands  in  the  routine  channel 
of  business,  it  was  not  delayed  for  lack  of  ap- 
proval, but  was  forwarded  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  it  be  accepted.  When  he  wished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  to  return  to  the 
army  the  same  officer  stood  in  the  way ;  and 
being  supreme  in  authority,  under  the  Presi- 


|  dent,  he  permitted  Hooker  to  beg  for  admission 
for  some  months,  keeping  him  dancing  unavail- 
ingly  at  the  doors  of  the  war-office. 

Hooker  lingered  for  several  months,  only  leav- 
ing the  city  to  witness  the  Bull  Run  battle  ; 
but  at  last  wearied  out  and  seeing  no  hope  of 
attaining  his  ends  he  determined  to  return  to 
California.  Before  leaving,  however,  he  called 
upon  the  President,  whom  he  had  never  met,  to 
pay  his  parting  respects,  and  was  introduced  as 
"Captain  Hooker."  The  President  received 
him  in  his  usual  kind  style,  but  was  about  to 
dismiss  him,  as  time  required  that  he  should 
dismiss  many,  with  a  few  civil  phrases,  when  he 
was  surprised  by  Hooker's  determined  tones  into 
listening  to  his  history. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  began,  "my  friend 
makes  a  mistake.  I  am  not  '  Captain  Hook- 
er,' but  was  once  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hooker 
of  the  regular  army.  I  was  lately  a  farmer  in 
California,  but  since  the  rebellion  broke  out  I 
have  been  here  trying  to  get  into  the  service,  but 
find  I  am  not  wanted.  I  am  about  to  return 
home,  but  before  going  I  was  anxious  to  pay  in}r 
respects  to  you,  and  to  express  my  wishes  for 
your  personal  welfare  and  success  in  quelling 
this  rebellion.  And  I  want  to  say  one  word 
more,"  he  added,  abruptly:  "I  was  at  Bull 
Run  the  other  day,  Mr.  President,  and  it  is  no 
vanity  in  me  to  say  I  am  a  damned  sight  better 
general  than  you  had  on  that  field." 

The  President,  who  was  Hooker's  firmest 
friend  afterward,  used  to  take  great  pleasure  in 
telling  the  circumstance,  and  the  effect  of  the 
speech  upon  him.  The  boast  was  made  in  the 
tone  not  of  a  braggart  but  of  a  firm,  confident 
man  who  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye,  and, 
when  the  President  saicf  afterward,  appeared  at 
that  moment  as  if  fully  competent  to  make  good 
his  words.  He  was  satisfied  that  he  would  at 
least  try,  and,  impressed  with  his  resolute  air, 
he  rose  from  his  chair  and  requested  him  to  de- 
fer his  return  to  California.  Hooker  remained, 
and  among  the  numerous  changes  which  fol- 
lowed the  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  the  trans- 
formation of  "  Mr.  Hooker"  into  "  Brigadier- 
General  Hooker." 

Hooker  sometimes  indulged  in  sharp  criti- 
cisms even  in  his  official  reports.  During  the 
battle  in  Lookout  Valley  Hooker  sent  a  portion 
of  his  left  wing,  under  Shurtz,  to  the  assistance 
of  Geary  ;  but  General  Shurtz  became  mixed  as 
to  his  topography,  and  did  not  reach  the  battle- 
field until  too  late.  He  reported,  in  extenua- 
tion of  his  failure,  that  he  had  found  a  wide 
swamp  in  his  path,  and  had  been  compelled  to 
go  around  it.  Hooker,  in  his  official  report, 
after  stating  General  Shurtz's  excuse,  adds  very 
quietly  that  he  had  thoroughly  examined  the 
country  between  General  Shurtz's  camp  and  the 
battle-field,  and  that  it  was  evident  that  the  Gen- 
eral had  been  mistaken  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  swamp. 

When  Burnside  was  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  he  executed  an  order,  which  was 
afterward  suppressed  by  the  President,  dismiss- 
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ing  several  officers  of  his  army  from  the  service 
for  various  reasons.  Among  the  number  was 
General  Hooker,  dismissed,  as  might  naturally 
be  supposed,  for  having  criticised  the  action  of 
his  commanding  General  at  Fredericksburg. 
The  order,  which  was  known  as  ':  General  Or- 
der No.  8,"  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  only 
saw  the  light  through  the  treachery  of  a  clerk 
in  the  Adjutant-General's  office  of  the  army. 
On  the  contrary,  Burnside  soon  after  resigned 
and  Hooker  assumed  command  of  his  army. 

Hooker  left  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in 
consequence  of  having  freely  criticised  Sherman's 
movements  on  the  advance  on  Atlanta.  The 
failure  of  Sherman  to  promptly  follow  up  his 
success  in  seizing  Snake  Creek  Gap,  and  to  re- 
trieve the  blunder  of  M'Fherson  on  retiring 
before  Resacca  in  May,  1864,  was  particularly 
provoking  not  only  to  Hooker  but  to  every  other 
commander  who  saw  Joe  Johnston  slip  through 
Sherman's  fingers  in  consequence  of  that  delay, 
and  Hooker  very  freely  alluded  to  it  as  a  blun- 
der. The  natural  consequence  of  this,  and  sub- 
sequent instances  of  candid  criticism  on  Hook- 
er's part,  was  the  creation  of  some  considerable 
prejudice  against  him  in  Sherman's  mind,  and, 
when  he  found  an  opportunity,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  resent  it.  When  M'Fherson  was  killed 
Hooker  was  left  the  senior  Major- General  in 
command  of  a  corps  in  Sherman's  army,  and  he 
naturally  expected  to  be  placed  in  command, 
the  more  so  as  the  President  so  desired.  But 
Sherman  appointed  General  O.  O.  Howard  to 
the  command,  subject  of  course  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Mr.  Lincoln  tel- 
egraphed Sherman  requesting  him  to  appoint 
General  Hooker,  and  in  Sherman's  reiteration 
of  his  desire  to  have  General  Howard  appoint- 
ed, the  President  urged  Hooker's  appointment 
in  stronger  terms.  General  Sherman  replied 
that  "his  resignation  was  at  the  service  of  the 
President,"  and  made  it  a  condition  of  Hooker's 
appointment  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
sign. The  consequence  was  that  Howard  was 
appointed  and  Hooker  was  relieved  at  his  own 
request,  and  sent  by  the  President  to  command 
the  Department  of  the  Northwest.  He  retained 
this  command  until  July  last,  Avhen  he  was  or- 
dered to  relieve  General  Dix,  and  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  East  on  July  15, 
1865. 

Like  most  nervous  men  Hooker  is  untiringly 
energetic.  He  goes  at  every  thing,  as  he  does 
at  the  enemy,  with  a  dash.  He  talks  at  you 
with  vigor,  piles  argument  on  argument  in  rap- 
id succession — which  requires  no  less  vigorous 
thought  to  follow  and  answer — couples  facts  with 
invectives,  and  winds  up  with  a  grand  charge 
of  resistless  eloquence  which  has  much  the  same 
effect  as  the  grand  charge  of  a  reserve  force  in 
battle.  He  works  with  the  same  rapidity — the 
same  nervous,  resistless  energy,  and  does  not 
know  what  fatigue  is.  He  has  energy  equal  to 
Sherman,  and  in  his  organization  and  habits  is 
like  Sherman.  Hooker  is  the  very  imperson- 
ation of  manly  grace,  dignity,  delicacy — a  thor- 


ough-bred gentleman.  Hooker  has  energy  equal 
to  Grant ;  but  he  has  not  Grant's  patience,  stoi- 
cism, or  imperturbability.  He  is  not  content, 
like  Grant,  to  wait  for  results.  His  strength  lies 
in  his  momentum  ;  Grant's  in  his  weight.  It 
was  perhaps  because  Hooker  so  nearly  resembles 
him,  and  because  Howard  had  such  opposite 
characteristics,  that  Sherman  preferred  the  lat- 
ter as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see. Howard  and  Hooker  have  certain  quali- 
ties in  common,  but  yet  are  as  different  in  or- 
ganization as  Sherman  and  Howard.  Howard 
is,  like  Hooker,  a  finished  gentleman.  No  one 
meeting  him  can  fail  to  notice  that  both  are 
equally  graceful,  equally  handsome,  equally  dig- 
nified, considerate,  manly,  and  courteous.  But 
Howard,  unlike  Hooker,  is  exceedingly  me- 
thodical, is  always  calm,  self-possessed,  and  of 
a  lymphatic  rather  than  bilious  temperament. 
Hooker  is  ever  sanguine,  Howard  a  quick  work- 
er ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Hooker 
flags  in  his  hasty  labor.  His  energy  never  gives 
out,  and  he  is  as  persistent  as  Thomas,  more  so 
than  Sherman,  and  vies  with  Grant  in  this  re- 
spect. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  what  has  been 
said  about  Hooker's  disposition  to  criticise  that 
he  is  of  a  vindictive  nature.  His  disgust  is  not 
irrevocable.  He  is  always  ready  to  forgive  a 
blunder  when  retrieved  by  a  success.  He  is 
particularly  constant  in  his  friendships.  There 
are  several  instances  of  his  friendship  for  men, 
which  are  remembered  without  being  remarka- 
ble except  for  their  constancy,  and  as  illustrating 
the  kindness  of  his  heart.  He  was  particularly 
devoted  years  ago  to  a  friend  whom  he  made  in 
Mexico  under  rather  singular  circumstances. 
During  the  battle  of  Churubusco  he  was  sent  by 
Pillow  with  an  order  to  one  of  the  brigade  com- 
manders. Being  compelled  to  cross  a  ditched 
field — very  common  in  Mexico — he  went  on  foot, 
with  only  his  sabre  at  his  side.  While  crossing 
the  field  he  was  suddenly  attacked,  not  by  Mex- 
ican Lancers,  but  by  a  Mexican  bull,  who  dashed 
unexpectedly  at  him.  He  immediately  turned 
and  gave  battle  in  the  true  matador  style,  thrust- 
ing with  his  sabre  whenever  an  opportunity  offer- 
ed, and  springing  out  of  the  way  with  all  the  activ- 
ity of  a  bull-fighting  Spaniard.  He  was  fast  get- 
ting weary  of  the  sport,  however,  when  he  saw  a 
private  of  the  Mounted  Rifles  and  called  on  him 
to  shoot  the  beast.  The  soldier  quickly  obeyed 
orders,  crossed  the  ditch  and  shot  the  bull,  much 
to  the  relief  of  Hooker.  The  soldier  immedi- 
ately afterward  disappeared,  and  Hooker  found 
it  impossible  to  discover  him,  though  search  was 
made  through  camp  for  the  preserver  of  his  life. 
He  did  not  give  up  the  search,  however,  and  at 
last  discovered  the  man  four  years  after  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  in  want.  Hooker  having  some 
influence  obtained  him  a  position  in  one  of  the 
departments  at  Washington,  where  he  still  re- 
mains a  firm  friend  of  Joe  Hooker,  and  boast- 
ing of  enjoying  the  friendship  of  the  "com- 
mander of  the  best  army  on  the  planet." 

The  title  of  "  Fighting  Joe'1  is  very  offensive 
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to  General  Hooker ;  bnt  we  hare  chosen  to  use  it  I  age  had  of  crediting  their  stories,  both  witty 
as  the  heading  for  this  article  because  it  accu-  and  vulgar,  to  Mr.  Lincoln  instead  of  to  the 
lately  as  well  as  briefly  describes  the  character  Irish  usher  as  formerly.  It  is  tVoni  these  same 
of  the  man.  It  was  given  him  by  an  accident,  fellows  that  Hooker  has  suffered,  and  three- 
but  it  was  a  happy  one;  and  when  history  comes  fourths  of  those  who  declare  him  to  be  a  drunk- 
to  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  our  heroes,  she  ard  have  no  better  foundation  for  the  assertion 
will  apply  it  as  indicative  of  Hooker's  character,  than  a  story  told  as  coming  from  Mr.  Lincoln, 
The  circumstances  under  which  it  was  given  are  and  commending  Hooker  to  avoid  Bourbon  Coun- 
as  follows:  The  agent  of  the  New  York  A<-<>-  ty  in  his  passage  through  Kentucky.  A  rery 
dated  Press  is  often  compelled,  during  exciting  excellent  article  of  sherry  forma  the  chief  con- 
times,  to  furnish  his  telegraphic  accounts  by  touts  of  his  wine  chest,  and  supplies  his  camp- 
piecemeals,  in  order  to  enable  the  papers  to  lay  table.  His  style  of  living  in  camp  was  elegant, 
the  facts  before  the  public  as  f:i-t  as  possible;  more  from  the  attention  of  the  Staff  officer!  who 
and  hence,  in  order  to  number  the  pages  cor-  in  ed  with  him  than  from  his  own  desire, 
rectly,  he  has  to  originate  what  are  called  "run-  taste,  or  exertions.  He  was  always  indifferent 
ning  heads,"  each  being  repeated  with  every  :  >  ;  r-onal  comfort,  though  very  particular  as 
page.     It  was  common,  for  instance,  during  to  personal  appearance. 

the  trial  of  the  conspirators  at  Washington,  to  His  complexion  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
number  the  pages  :  4'  Assassins,  1  :"  **  A--:i>-  the  stories  about  his  drunkenness,  but  every  one 
sins,  2,"  etc.  ;  and  during  the  removal  of  the  familiar  with  him  knows  that  his  roseate  hue 
President's  IkhIv  to  Springfield  the  running  head-  was  natural  to  him.  Hi^  complexion  was  red 
line  was:  " the  Funeral,  1  ;"  44  the  Funeral,  2,"  and  white  most  beautifully  blended,  until  he 
etc  When  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Mai-  looks  as  rosy  as  the  most  healthy  \\«  man  alive, 
vcrn  Hill  was  l>cing  received  by  the  Associated  His  skin  never  tans  m>r  bh'aches,  1  at  j  eals  off 
Press,  there  was  such  great  excitement  in  the  from  exposure,  leaving  the  same  rosy  complexion 
city  that  it  even  extended  to  the  telegraph  oper-  alw.-n  s  visible.  The  Spanish  women  in  the  city 
ators  and  copyists,  who  were  generally  proof  of  Mexico  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite, 
against  such  fevers  of  excitement.  In  the  midst '  described  his  complexion  by  an  adjective,  a  mon- 
of  the  sensation  which  that  battle  created,  one  grcl  Spanish  word  now  forgotten,  but  which 
Of  the  copyists,  in  his  admiration  of  the  gal-  signified,  44  the  only  man  as  beautiful  as  a  wto- 
lantry  and  daring  of  (ieneral  Hooker  as  detailed  man."  El  Ctpitan  ilenaoe*,  44  the  Handsome 
in  the  report,  improvised  a  44  running  head.  I  ptain."  was  a  phrase  as  common  with  the 
44  Fighting  Joe  Hooker,"  w  hich  was  [<  !  Mexican  ladies  of  the  Mexican  capital  as  Gcn- 
pago  after  page.  Two  or  three  of  the  pa|>ers  eral  Hooker  is  now  with  the  American  ladies  of 
adopted  it  as  the  head-line  for  the  printed  ac-  New  York,  or  4'  Kijiting  Joe"  with  the  Amcri- 
counts,  and  heralded  the  battle  under  that  name.  '  can  public  generally.  77  J',i,r'wi<>;»  was  an- 
The  name  44 stuck, "  anil  has  l»cen  fixed  on  Hook-  Other  ]  hrasc  among  them  ;  while  more  intimate 
cr  irretrievably.  Instead  of  accepting  the  title  as  admirers  called  him  El  (#Vn»,  44thc  Light- 
a  decree  of  fate,  Hooker  can  not  bear  to  hear  it.  Haired."  The  light-brown  hair  is  now  much 
— 44  It  always  sounds  tome,"  he  once  said,  when  tinged  with  pray,  and  El  llummozo — the  comc- 
allusion  had  been  made  to  it,  44  as  if  it  meant  ly  youth — is  now,  despite  the  ravages  of  time 
4  Fighting  Fool.'  It  has  really  done  me  much  and  the  attractions  of  the  S|«nnish  ami  other 
injury  in  making  the  public  believe  I  am  a  fu-  dames,  a  finely  preserved  old  bachelor.  The 
riotis,  headstrong  fool,  bent  on  making  furious  tall,  erect,  muscular  figure  of  El  ('ti/>tt>tn  llcr- 
dashes  at  the  enemy.  1  m  ver  have  fought  with-  mow  has  not,  however,  been  bent  or  weakened 
out  good  purpose  and  w  ith  fair  chances  of  sue-  by  age.  II i>  physical  endurance  is  just  as  great 
ce>s.  When  I  have  decided  to  fight,  I  have  done  as  when  he  man  bed  through  Mexico.  He 
so  with  all  the  vigor  and  strength  I  could  com-  springs  as  nimbly  into  the  saddle  at  the  .sound 
mand."  of  battle  as  he  did  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
A  very  general  idea  prevails  that  (ieneral  full,  clear  eye  of  the  commander  of  the  Depart- 
Ilooker  is  a  hard  drinker,  very  often  indulging  ment  of  t!  Ka»t  is  just  as  bright  to-day  as  it 
to  very  great  excess.  As  far  as  the  writer's  was  when  he  was  simply  Captain  and  Chief  of 
rather  close  observation  govs,  this  is  a  mistake.  Staff  to  (ieneral  Pillow.  The  great  changes  of 
It  had  its  origin  with  that  pestiferous  class  of  the  pas:  twenty  years  have  affected  not  his  feat- 
humorists  who  devote  their  energies  to  the  re-  ures  but  his  fortunes.  He  has  risen  grade  by 
newal  of  old  jokes  for  the  sake  of  modern  appli- (  grade,  by  personal  gallantry,  to  the  rank  of 
cation.  Many  of  the  false  impressions  which  Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army  of  the 
were  afloat  regarding  Mr.  Lincoln  found  their  United  States,  and  is  already  enjoying  the  corn- 
origin  in  the  habit  which  the  Joe  Millers  of  the  mand  of  a  Major-General. 
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BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS.— BOOK  THE  FOURTH.    A  TURNING. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING  THE  MENDICANT'S  BRIDE. 

nnilE  impressive  gloom  with  which  Mrs.  Wil- 
I  fer  received  her  husband  on  his  return  from 
the  wedding  knocked  so  hard  at  the  door  of  the 
cherubic  conscience,  and  likewise  so  impaired 
the  firmness  of  the  cherubic  legs,  that  the  cul- 
prit's tottering  condition  of  mind  and  body  might 
have  aroused  suspicion  in  less  occupied  persons 
than  the  grimly  heroic  lady,  Miss  Lavinia,  and 
that  esteemed  friend  of  the  family,  Mr.  George 
Sampson.  But  the  attention  of  all  three  being 
fully  possessed  by  the  main  fact  of  the  marriage, 
they  had  happily  none  to  best^v  on  the  guilty 
eonspirator  ;  to  which  fortunate  circumstance  he 
owed  the  escape  fur  which  he  was  in  nowise  in- 
debted to  himself. 

"You  do  not,  R.  W.,"  said  Mrs.  Wilfer  from 
her  stately  corner,  "inquire  for  your  daughter  1 
Bella." 

"To  be  sure,  my  dear,"  he  returned,  with  a  ! 
most  flagrant  assumption  of  unconsciousness,  "I 
did  omit  it.    How — or  perhaps  I  should  rather 
say  where — is  Bella?" 

"Not  here,"  Mrs.  Wilfer  proclaimed,  with 
folded  arms. 

The  cherub  faintly  muttered  something  to  the 
abortive  effect  of  "Oh,  indeed,  my  dear!" 

"Not  here,"  repeated  Mrs.  Wilfer,  in  a  stern 
sonorous  voice.  "  In  a  word,  R.  W.,  you  have 
no  daughter  Bella." 

"No  daughter  Bella,  my  dear?" 

"No.  Your  daughter  Bella"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
fer, with  the  lofty  air  of  never  having  had  the 
least  copartnership  in  that  young  lady :  of  whom 
she  now  made  reproachful  mention  as  an  article 
of  luxury  which  her  husband  had  set  up  entirely 
on  his  own  account,  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
her  advice:  " — your  daughter  Bella  has  be-  j 
stowed  herself  upon  a  Mendicant." 

"  Good  gracious,  my  dear  !" 

"Show  your  father  his  daughter  Bella's  let- 
ter, Lavinia,"  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  in  her  monoto- 
nous Act  of  Parliament  tone,  and  waving  her 
hand.  "I  think  your  father  will  admit  it  to  be 
documentary  proof  of  what  I  tell  him.  I  believe 
your  father  is  acquainted  with  his  daughter  Bel- 
la's writing.  But  I  do  not  know.  He  may  tell 
you  he  is  not.    Nothing  will  surprise  me." 

"Posted  at  Greenwich,  and  dated  this  morn- 
ing," said  the  Irrepressible,  flouncing  at  her  fa- 
ther in  handing  him  the  evidence.  "  Hopes  Ma 
won't  be  angry,  but  is  happily  married  to  Mr. 
John  Rokesmith,  and  didn't  mention  it  before- 
hand to  avoid  words,  and  please  tell  darling  you, 
and  love  to  me,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you'd  have  said  if  any  other  unmarried  member 
of  the  family  had  done  it!" 


He  read  the  letter,  and  faintly  exclaimed, 
"  Dear  me !" 

"You  may  well  say  Dear  me  !"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Wilfer,  in  a  deep  tone.  Upon  which  encourage- 
ment he  said  it  again,  though  scarcely  with  the 
success  he  had  expected ;  for  the  scornful  lady 
then  remarked,  with  extreme  bitterness:  "You 
said  that  before." 

"  It's  very  surprising.  But  I  suppose,  my 
dear,"  hinted  the  cherub,  as  he  folded  the  letter 
after  a  disconcerting  silence,  "that  we  must 
make  the  best  of  it?  Would  you  object  to  my 
pointing  out,  my  dear,  that  Mr.  John  Rokesmith 
is  not  (so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  him), 
strictly  speaking,  a  Mendicant?" 

"Indeed?"  returned  Mrs.  Wilfer,  with  an 
awful  air  of  politeness.  "Truly  so  ?  I  was  not 
aware  that  Mr.  John  Rokesmith  was  a  gentleman 
of  landed  property.  But  I  am  much  relieved  to 
hear  it." 

"I  doubt  if  you  have  heard  it,  my  dear,"  the 
cherub  submitted  with  hesitation. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Wilfer.  "I  make 
false  statements,  it  appears?  So  be  it.  If  my 
daughter  flies  in  my  face,  surely  my  husband 
may.  The  one  thing  is  not  more  unnatural  than 
the  other.  There  seems  a  fitness  in  the  arrange- 
ment. By  all  means !"  Assuming,  with  a 
shiver  of  resignation,  a  deadly  cheerfulness. 

But  here  the  Irrepressible  skirmished  into  the 
conflict,  dragging  the  reluctant  form  of  Mr. 
Sampson  after  her. 

"Ma,"  interposed  the  young  lady,  "I  must 
say  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  if  you  would 
keep  to  the  point,  and  not  hold  forth  about  peo- 
ple's flying  into  people's  faces,  which  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  impossible  nonsense." 

"  How  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilfer,  knitting  her 
dark  brows. 

"Just  im-possible  nonsense,  Ma,"  returned 
Lavvy,  "and  George  Sampson  knows  it  is,  as 
well  as  I  do." 

Mrs.  Wilfer  suddenly  becoming  petrified,  fixed 
her  indignant  eyes  upon  the  wretched  George  : 
who,  divided  between  the  support  due  from  him 
to  his  love,  and  the  support  due  from  him  to  his 
love's  mamma,  supported  nobody,  not  even  him- 
self. 

"The  true  point  is,"  pursued  Lavinia,  "  that 
Bella  has  behaved  in  a  most  unsisterly  way  to 
me,  and  might  have  severely  compromised  me 
with  George  and  with  George's  family,  by  mak- 
ing off  and  getting  married  in  this  very  low  and 
disreputable  manner — with  some  pew-opener  or 
other,  I  suppose,  for  abridemaid — when  she  ought 
to  have  confided  in  me,  and  ought  to  have  said, 
'  If,  Lavvy,  you  consider  it  due  to  your  engage- 
ment with  George  that  you  should  countenance 
the  occasion  by  being  present,  then,  Lavvy,  I 
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beg  you  to  be  present,  kaeping  my  secret  from 
Ma  and  Pa.'    As  of  course  I  should  have  done." 

"As  of  course  you  would  have  done?  In- 
grate !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilfer.    "Viper  !" 

"I  say!  You  know,  ma'am.  Upon  my  honor 
you  mustn't,"  Mr.  Sampson  remonstrated,  shak- 
ing his  head  seriously.  "With  the  highest  re- 
spect for  you,  ma'am,  upon  my  life  you  mustn't. 
No,  really,  you  know.  When  a  man  with  the 
feelings  of  a  gentleman  finds  himself  engaged  to 
a  young  lad}',  and  it  comes  (even  on  the  part  of 
a  member  of  the  family)  to  vipers,  you  know ! — 
I  would  merely  put  it  to  your  own  good  feeling, 
you  know,"  said  Mr.  Sampson,  in  rather  lame 
conclusion. 

Mrs.  Wilfer 's  baleful  stare  at  the  young  gen- 
tleman in  acknowledgment  of  his  obliging  inter- 
ference was  of  such  a  nature  that  Miss  Lavinia 
burst  into  tears,  and  caught  him  round  the  neck 
for  his  protection. 

"My  own  unnatural  mother,"  screamed  the 
young  lady,  "wants  to  annihilate  George!  But 
vou  sha'n't  be  annihilated,  George.  I'll  die 
first!" 

Mr.  Sampson,  in  the  arms  of  his  mistress,  still 
struggled  to  shake  his  head  at  Mrs.  Wilfer,  and 
to  remark:  "With  every  sentiment  of  respect 
for  you,  you  know,  ma'am — vipers  really  doesn't 
do  you  credit." 

"You  shall  not  be  annihilated,  George !''  cried 
Miss  Lavinia.  "  Ma  shall  destroy  me  first,  and 
then  she'll  be  contented.  Oh,  oh,  oh!  Have 
I  lured  George  from  his  happy  home  to  expose 
him  to  this!  George,  dear,  be  free!  Leave 
me,  ever  dearest  George,  to  Ma  and  to  my  fate. 
Give  my  love  to  your  aunt,  George  dear,  and  im- 
plore her  not  to  curse  the  viper  that  has  crossed 
your  path  and  blighted  your  existence.  Oh,  oh, 
oh!"  The  young  lady  who,  hysterically  speak- 
ing, was  only  just  come  of  age,  and  had  never 
gone  off  yet,  here  fell  into  a  highly  creditable 
crisis,  which,  regarded  as  a  first  performance, 
was  very  successful ;  Mr.  Sampson,  bending  over 
the  body  meanwhile,  in  a  state  of  distraction 
which  induced  him  to  address  Mrs.  Wilfer  in 
the  inconsistent  expressions:  "Demon  —  with 
the  highest  respect  for  you — behold  your  work  !" 

The  cherub  stood  helplessly  rubbing  his  chin 
and  looking  on,  but  on  the  whole  was  inclined 
to  welcome  this  diversion  as  one  in  which,  by 
reason  of  the  absorbent  properties  of  hysterics, 
the  previous  question  would  become  absorbed. 
And  so,  indeed,  it  proved,  for  the  Irrepressible 
gradually  coming  to  herself,  and  asking  with 
wild  emotion,  "George  dear,  are  you  safe?" 
and  further,  "  George  love,  what  has  happened  ? 
Where  is  Ma?"  Mr.  Sampson,  with  words  of 
comfort,  raised  her  prostrate  form,  and  handed 
her  to  Mrs.  Wilfer  as  if  the  young  lady  were 
something  in  the  nature  of  refreshments.  Mrs. 
Wilfer  with  dignity  partaking  of  the  refresh- 
ments, by  kissing  her  once  on  the  brow  (as  if 
accepting  an  oyster),  Miss  Lavvy,  tottering,  re- 
turned to  the  protection  of  Mr.  Sampson ;  to 
whom  she  said,  ' '  George  dear,  I  am  afraid  I 


have  been  foolish ;  but  I  am  still  a  little  weak 
and  giddy;  don't  let  go  my  hand,  George!" 
And  whom  she  afterward  greatly  agitated  at  in- 
tervals, by  giving  utterance,  when  least  expect- 
ed, to  a  sound  between  a  sob  and  a  bottle  of 
soda-water,  that  seemed  to  rend  the  bosom  of 
her  frock. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  this 
crisis  may  be  mentioned  its  having,  when  peace 
was  restored,  an  inexplicable  moral  influence  of 
an  elevating  kind,  on  Miss  Lavinia,  Mrs.  Wilfer, 
and  Mr.  George  Sampson,  from  which  R.  W. 
was  altogether  excluded,  as  an  outsider  and  non- 
sympathizer.  Miss  Lavinia  assumed  a  modest 
air  of  having  distinguished  herself ;  Mrs.  Wilfer, 
a  serene  air  of  forgiveness  and  resignation  ;  Mr. 
Sampson,  an  air  of  having  been  improved  and 
chastened.  The  influence  pervaded  the  spirit  in 
which  they  returned  to  the  previous  question. 

"George  dear,"  said  Lavvy,  with  a  melan- 
choly smile,  "  aWer  what  has  passed,  I  am  sure 
Ma  will  tell  Pa  that  he  may  tell  Bella  we  shall 
all  be  glad  to  see  her  and  her  husband." 

Mr.  Sampson  said  he  was  sure  of  it  too  ;  mur- 
muring how  eminently  he  respected  Mrs.  Wilfer, 
and  ever  must,  and  ever  would.  Never  more 
eminently,  he  added,  than  after  what  had  passed. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,"  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  mak- 
ing deep  proclamation  from  her  corner,  "  to  run 
counter  to  the  feelings  of  a  child  of  mine,  and 
of  a  Youth,"  Mr.  Sampson  hardly  seemed  to  like 
that  word,  "who  is  the  object  of  her  maiden 
preference.  I  may  feel — nay,  know — that  I  have 
been  deluded  and  deceived.  I  may  feel — nay, 
know — that  I  have  been  set  aside  and  passed 
over.  I  may  feel — nay,  know — that  after  having 
so  far  overcome  my  repugnance  toward  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Boffin  as  to  receive  them  under  this  roof, 
and  to  consent  to  your  daughter  Bella's,"  here 
turning  to  her  husband,  "residing  under  theirs, 
it  were  well  if  your  daughter  Bella,"  again  turn- 
ing to  her  husband,  "  had  profited  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view  by  a  connection  so  distasteful,  so 
disreputable.  I  may  feel — nay,  know — that  in 
uniting  herself  to  Mr.  Rokesmith  she  has  united 
herself  to  one  who  is,  in  spite  of  shallow  sophist- 
ry, a  Mendicant.  And  I  may  feel  well  assured 
tliat  your  daughter  Bella,"  again  turning  to  her 
husband,  "does  not  exalt  her  family  by  becom- 
ing a  Mendicant's  bride.  But  I  suppress  what 
I  feel,  and  say  nothing  of  it." 

Mr.  Sampson  murmured  that  this  was  the  sort 
of  thing  you  might  expect  from  one  who  had 
ever  in  her  own  family  been  an  example  and 
never  an  outrage.  And  ever  more  so  (Mr.  Samp- 
son added,  with  some  degree  of  obscurity),  and 
never  more  so,  than  in  and  through  what  had 
passed.  He  must  take  the  liberty  of  adding, 
that  what  was  true  of  the  mother  was  true  of 
the  youngest  daughter,  and  that  he  could  never 
forget  the  touching  feelings  that  the  conduct  of 
both  had  awakened  within  him.  In  conclusion, 
he  did  hope  that  there  wasn't  a  man  with  a 
beating  heart  who  was  capable  of  something 
that  remained  undescribed,  in  consequence  of 
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Miss  Lavinia's  stopping  him  as  he  reeled  in  his 
speech. 

"Therefore,  R.  W.,"  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  resum- 
ing her  discourse  and  turning  to  her  lord  again, 
"  let  your  daughter  Bella  come  when  she  will, 
and  she  will  be  received.  So,"  after  a  short 
pause,  and  an  air  of  having  taken  medicine  in 
it,  "so  will  her  husband." 

"And  I  beg,  Pa,"  said  Lavinia,  "that  you 
will  not  tell  Bella  what  I  have  undergone.  It 
can  do  no  good,  and  it  might  cause  her  to  re- 
proach herself." 

"My  dearest  girl,"  urged  Mr.  Sampson,  "she 
ought  to  know  it." 

"  No,  George,"  said  Lavinia,  in  a  tone  of  res- 
olute self-denial.  "No,  dearest  George,  let  it 
be  buried  in  oblivion." 

Mr.  Sampson  considered  that  "too  noble." 

"Nothing  is  too  noble,  dearest  George,"  re- 
turned Lavinia.  "And  Pa,  I  hope  you  will  be 
careful  not  to  refer  before  Bella,  if  you  can  help 
it,  to  my  engagement  to  George.  It  might  seem 
like  reminding  her  of  her  having  cast  herself 
away.  And  I  hope,  Pa,  that  you  will  think  it 
equally  right  to  avoid  mentioning  George's  ris- 
ing prospect1:,  when  Bella  is  present.  It  might 
seem  like  taunting  her  with  her  own  poor  for- 
tunes. Let  me  ever  remember  that  I  am  her 
younger  sister,  and  ever  spare  her  painful  con- 
trasts, which  could  not  but  wound  her  sharply." 

Mr.  Sampson  expressed  his  belief  that  such 
was  the  demeanor  of  Angels.  Miss  Lavvy  re- 
plied with  solemnity,  "No,  dearest  George,  I 
am  but  too  well  aware  that  I  am  merely  hu- 
man." 

Mrs.  Wilfer,  for  her  part,  still  further  im- 
proved the  occasion  by  sitting  with  her  eyes 
fastened  on  her  husband,  like  two  great  black 
notes  of  interrogation,  severely  inquiring,  Are 
you  looking  into  your  breast?  Do  you  deserve 
your  blessings  ?  Can  you  lay  your  hand  upon 
your  heart  and  say  that  you  are  worthy  of  so 
hysterical  a  daughter?  I  do  not  ask  you  if  you 
are  worthy  of  such  a  wife — put  Me  out  of  the 
question — but  are  you  sufficiently  conscious  of, 
and  thankful  for,  the  pervading  moral  grandeur 
of  the  family  spectacle  on  which  you  are  gazing  ? 
These  inquiries  proved  very  harassing  to  R.  W., 
who,  besides  being  a  little  disturbed  by  wine, 
was  in  perpetual  terror  of  committing  himself 
by  the  utterance  of  stray  words  that  would  be- 
tray his  guilty  foreknowledge.  However,  the 
scene  being  over,  and — all  things  considered — 
well  over,  he  sought  refuge  in  a  doze;  which 
gave  his  lady  immense  offense. 

"Can  you  think  of  your  daughter  Bella,  and 
sleep  ?"  she  disdainfully  inquired. 

To  which  he  mildly  answered,  "Yes,  I  think 
I  can,  my  dear." 

"Then,"  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  with  solemn  in- 
dignation, "I  would  recommend  you,  if  you 
have  a  human  feeling,  to  retire  to  bed." 

" Thank  you,  my  dear,"  he  replied  ;  "I  think 
it  is  the  best  place  for  me."  And  with  these  un- 
sympathetic words  very  gladly  withdrew. 


Within  a  few  weeks  afterward  the  Mendi- 
cant's bride  (arm  in  arm  with  the  Mendicant) 
came  to  tea,  in  fulfillment  of  an  engagement 
made  through  her  father.  And  the  way  in 
which  the  Mendicant's  bride  dashed  at  the  un- 
assailable position  so  considerately  to  be  held 
by  Miss  Lavvy,  and  scattered  the  whole  of  the 
works  in  all  directions  in  a  moment,  was  tri- 
umphant. 

"Dearest  Ma,"  cried  Bella,  running  into  the 
room  with  a  radiant  face,  "how  do  you  do, 
dearest  Ma?"  And  then  embraced  her,  joyous- 
ly. "  And  Lavvy  darling,  how  do  you  do,  and 
how's  George  Sampson,  and  how  is  he  getting 
on,  and  when  are  you  going  to  be  married,  and 
how  rich  are  you  going  to  grow?  You  must  tell 
me  all  about  it,  Lavvy  dear,  immediately.  John, 
love,  kiss  Ma  and  Lavvy,  and  then  we  shall  all 
be  at  home  and  comfortable."  * 

Mrs.  Wilfer  stared,  but  was  helpless.  Miss 
Lavinia  stared,  but  was  helpless.  Apparently 
with  no  compunction,  and  assuredly  with  no 
ceremony,  Bella  tossed  her  bonnet  away,  and 
sat  down  to  make  the  tea. 

"Dearest  Ma  and  Lavvy,  you  both  take  sugar, 
I  know.  And  Pa  (you  good  little  Pa),  you  don't 
take  milk.  John  does.  I  didn't  before  I  was 
married ;  but  I  do  now,  because  John  does. 
John  dear,  did  you  kiss  Ma  and  Lavvy?  Oh, 
you  did!  Quite  correct,  John  dear;  but  I 
didn't  see  you  do  it,  so  I  asked.  Cut  some 
bread  and  butter,  John ;  that's  a  love.  Ma 
likes  it  doubled.  And  now  you  must  tell  me, 
dearest  Ma  and  Lavvy,  upon  your  words  and 
honors!  Didn't  you  for  a  moment— just  a  mo- 
ment— think  I  was  a  dreadful  little  wretch  when 
I  wrote  to  say  I  had  run  away  ?" 

Before  Mrs.  Wilfer  could  wave  her  gloves, 
the  Mendicant's  bride  in  her  merriest  affection- 
ate manner  went  on  again. 

"  I  think  it  must  have  made  you  rather  cross, 
dear  Ma  and  Lavvy,  and  I  know  I  deserved  that 
you  should  be  very  cross.  But  you  see  I  had 
been  such  a  heedless,  heartless  creature,  and  had 
led  you  so  to  expect  that  I  should  marry  for 
money,  and  so  to  make  sure  that  I  was  incapa- 
ble of  marrying  for  love,  that  I  thought  you 
couldn't  believe  me.  Because,  you  see,  you 
didn't  know  how  much  of  Good,  Good,  Good,  I 
had  learned  from  John.  Well !  So  I  was  sly 
about  it,  and  ashamed  of  what  you  supposed  me 
to  be,  and  fearful  that  we  couldn't  understand 
one  another  and  might  come  to  words,  which  we 
should  all  be  sorry  for  afterward,  and  so  I  said 
to  John  that  if  he  liked  to  take  me  without  any 
fuss  he  might.  And  as  he  did  like,  I  let  him. 
And  we  were  married  at  Greenwich  church  in 
the  presence  of  nobody — except  an  unknown  in- 
dividual who  dropped  in,"  here  her  eyes  sparkled 
more  brightly,  "and  half  a  pensioner.  And 
now,  isn't  it  nice,  dearest  Ma  and  Lavvy,  to 
know  that  no  words  have  been  said  which  any 
of  us  can  be  sorry  for,  and  that  we  arc  all  the 
best  of  friends  at  the  pleasantest  of  teas  !" 

Having  got  up  and  kissed  them  again,  she 
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slipped  back  to  her  chair  (after  a  loop  on  the 
road  to  squeeze  her  husband  round  the  neck) 
and  again  went  on. 

"And  now  you  will  naturally  want  to  know, 
dearest  Ma  and  Lavvy,  how  we  live,  and  what 
we  have  got  to  live  upon.  Well !  And  so  we 
live  on  Blackheath,  in  the  charm — ingest  of 
dolls'  houses,  de — lightfully  furnished,  and  we 
have  a  clever  little  servant  who  is  dc — cidedly 
pretty,  and  we  are  economical  and  orderly,  and 
do  every  thing  by  clock-work,  and  we  have  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ]>ounds  a  year,  and  we  have  all 
we  want,  and  more.  And  lastly,  if  you  would 
like  to  know  in  confidence,  as  perhaps  you  may, 
what  is  my  opinion  of  my  husband,  my  opinion 
is — that  I  almost  love  him  I" 

"And  if  you  would  like  to  know  in  confidence, 
as  perhaps  you  may,"  said  ln  r  husband,  smiling, 
as  lie  stood  by  her  side,  without  her  having  de- 
tected his  approach,  "my  opinion  of  my  wife, 
DBJ  opinion  is — "  lint  Bella  started  up,  aud 
put  her  hand  upon  his  lips. 

"Stop,  Sir!  No,  John,  dear!  Seriously! 
Please  not  yet  a  while  !  I  want  to  l>e  something 
so  much  worthier  than  the  d<  11  in  the  doll's 

house." 

"  My  darling,  arc  you  not  ?" 

"Not  half,  not  a  quarter,  so  much  worthier 
as  I  hope  you  may  some  day  find  rnc  !  Try  me 
through  some  reverse,  .John — try  me  through 
Some  trial — and  tell  them  after  ffiuf,  what  fOfl 
think  of  me.*1 

"I  will,  niv  Life,"  said  John.     "I  ] 
it." 

"That's  my  dear  John.    And  you  won't-; 
a  word  now  j  will  you  ?" 

''And  1  won't,"  said  John,  with  a  very  ex- 
pressive look  of  admiration  around  him,  "speak 
a  word  now  !" 

She  laid  her  laughing  cheek  upon  hi- 
thank  him,  and  said,  looking  at  the  r«  *t  of  them 
sideways  out  of  her  bright  eyes :      I'll  go  further. 
Pa  and  Ma  and  Lavvy.    J<  hu  don't  susj»cct  it 
— he  has  no  idea  of  it — but  1  quite  love  him  !" 

Even  Mrs.  "Wilfer  relaxed  under  the  influence 
of  her  married  daughter,  and  seemed  in  a  ma- 
jestic manner  to  imply  remotely  that  if  It.  W. 
had  been  a  more  deserving  object,  she  too  might 
have  condescended  to  come  down  from  her  ]  •  1 
Ottal  for  his  beguilemcnt.  Miss  Lavinia,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  strong  doubts  of  the  poliev  of 
the  course  of  treatment,  and  whether  it  might 
not  spoil  Mr.  Sampson,  if  experimented  OB  in 
the  case  of  that  young  gentleman.  K.  W.  him- 
self was  for  his  part  convinced  that  he  was  father 
of  one  of  the  most  charming  of  girls,  aud  that 
Roke  smith  was  the  most  favored  of  men;  winch 
Opinion,  if  proj*)unded  to  him,  ltokcsmith  would 
probably  not  have  contested. 

The  new  ly-married  pair  left  early  so  that  they 
might  walk  at  leisure  to  their  starting-place  from 
London  for  Greenw  ich.  At  first  they  were  very 
cheerful  and  talked  much;  but  after  a  while 
Bella  fancied  that  her  husband  was  turning 
somewhaf  thoughtful.    So  she  asked  him  : 


"John  dear,  what's  the  matter?" 
14  Matter,  my  love  ?" 

'•Won't  you  tell  me,"  said  Bella,  looking  up 
into  his  face,  "what  you  are  thinking  of?" 

"There's  not  much  in  the  thought,  my  soul. 
I  w  as  thinking  whether  vou  wouldn't  like  me  to 
be  rich  ?" 

"You  rich,  John?"  repeated  Bella,  shrinking 
a  little. 

"  I  mean,  really  rich.  Say  as  rich  as  Mr. 
Boffin.    You  would  like  that?" 

"  I  should  be  almost  afraid  to  try,  John  dear. 
Was  he  much  the  better  for  his  wealth  ?  Was  I 
much  the  better  for  the  little  part  I  once  had  in 
it?" 

"But  all  people  arc  not  the  worse  for  riches, 
my  ow  n." 

"Most  people?"  India  musingly  suggested 
with  rai-   1  eyebrows. 

"Nor  even  most  people,  it  maybe  hoped. 
If  you  wen*  rich,  for  instance,  you  would  have 
a  gn  at  power  of  doing  good  to  others." 

"  Yes,  Sir.  for  instance,"  Bella  playfully  re- 
joined ;  "but  should  I  exercise  the  power,  for 
.  . ..  And  ag.iin.  Sir,  for  instance  ;  should 

I,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  great  power  of  doing 
harm  to  myself  ?" 

Laughing  and  pressing  her  arm,  he  retorted  : 
"  But  stid.  again  for  instance  ;  would  you  exer- 
cise that  power  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Bella,  thoughtfully  shak- 
ing her  bee.  I.  "  I  hoj>e  not.  I  think  not.  But 
i-'-  -o  ,  :t>\  to  hope  n  t  and  think  not,  w  ithonl 
the  riches." 

"  Why  don't  you  say,  my  darling — instead  of 
that  phrase — being  poor?"  he  a>ked,  louking 
earnestly  at  her, 

•  Why  don't  I  say,  being  ]>oor?  RtffMMO  I 
am  not  poor.  Dear  John,  it's  not  j>ossible  that 
vou  suppose  I  think  wc  arc  poor?" 

"  I  do,  tuv  love." 

'•oh.  John!" 

"  I'nderstand  me,  sweet-heart.  I  know  that  I 
am  rich  beyond  all  wealth  in  having  you;  but  I 
think  •/'  you  and  think  for  you.  In  such  a 
dr  :i-  \>u  are  wearing  now  you  lii-t  (harmed 
me,  and  in  no  dress  could  you  ever  look,  to  my 
thinking,  more  graceful  or  more  beautiful.  But 
vou  have  admired  many  liner  dresses  this  very 
day;  and  is  it  not  natural  that  I  wish  I  could 
give  them  to  yon?" 

It's  \ery  nice  that  you  should  wish  it,  John. 
It  briug>  these  tears  of  grateful  pleasure  into  my 
eyes  to  hear  you  say  so  with  such  tenderness. 
But  I  don't  want  them." 

'•Again,"  he  pursued,  "wc  are  now  walking 
through  the  muddy  streets.  I  love  those  pretty 
feet  so  dearly  that  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  bear 
the  dirt  to  soil  the  sole  of  your  shoe.  Is  it  not 
natural  that  I  wUh  you  could  ridrj  in  a  car- 
riage V 

"  It's  very  nice,"  said  Bella,  glancing  down- 
ward at  the  feet  in  question,  "  to  know  that  you 
admire  them  so  much,  John  dear,  and  since  you 
do,  I  am  sorry  that  these  shoes  are  a  full  size 
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too  large.  But  I  don't  want  a  carriage,  believe 
me." 

"You  would  like  one  if  you  could  have  one, 
Bella?" 

"I  shouldn't  like  it  for  its  own  sake  half  so 
well  as  such  a  wish  for  it.  Dear  John,  your 
wishes  are  as  real  to  me  as  the  wishes  in  the 
Fairy  story  that  were  all  fulfilled  as  soon  as 
spoken.  Wish  me  every  thing  that  you  can  wish 
for  the  woman  you  dearly  love,  and  I  have  as 
good  as  got  it,  John.  I  have  better  than  got  it, 
John  !" 

They  were  not  the  less  happy  for  such  talk, 
and  home  was  not  the  less  home  for  coming  after 
it.  Bella  was  fast  developing  a  perfect  genius 
for  home.  All  the  loves  and  graces  seemed  (her 
husband  thought)  to  have  taken  domestic  service 
with  her,  and  to  help  her  to  make  home  engag- 
ing. 

Her  married  life  glided  happily  on.  She  was 
alone  all  day,  for,  after  an  early  breakfast,  her 
husband  repaired  every  morning  to  the  City, 
and  did  not  return  until  their  late  dinner  hour, 
lie  was  "in  a  China  house,"  he  explained  to 
Bella:  which  she  found  quite  satisfactory  with- 
out pursuing  the  China  house  into  minuter  de- 
tails than  a  wholesale  vision  of  tea,  rice,  odd- 
smelling  silks,  carved  boxes,  and  tight-eyed  peo- 
ple in  more  than  double-soled  shoes,  with  their 
pigtails  pulling  their  heads  of  hair  on0,  painted 
on  transparent  porcelain.  She  always  walked 
with  her  husband  to  the  railroad,  and  was  al- 
ways there  again  to  meet  him  ;  her  old  coquet- 
tish ways  a  little  sobered  down  (but  not  much), 
and  her  dress  as  daintily  managed  as  if  she  man- 
aged nothing  else.  But  John  gone  to  business 
and  Bella  returned  home,  the  dress  would  be 
laid  aside,  trim  little  wrappers  and  aprons  would 
be  substituted,  and  Bella,  putting  back  her  hair 
with  both  hands,  as  if  she  were  making  the  most 
business-like  arrangements  for  going  dramatic- 
ally distracted,  would  enter  on  the  household 
affairs  of  the  day.  Such  weighing  and  mixing 
and  chopping  and  grating,  such  dusting  and 
washing  and  polishing,  such  snipping  and  weed- 
ing and  troweling  and  other  small  gardening, 
such  making  and  mending  and  folding  and  air- 
ing, such  diverse  arrangements,  and  above  all 
such  severe  study!  For  Mrs.  J.  R.,  who  had 
never  been  wont  to  do  too  much  at  home  as 
Miss  B.  W.,  was  under  the  constant  necessity 
of  referring  for  advice  and  support  to  a  sage 
volume  entitled  The  Complete  British  Family 
Housewife,  which  she  would  sit  consulting,  with 
her  elbows  on  the  table  and  her  temples  on  her 
hands,  like  some  perplexed  enchantress  poring 
over  the  Black  Art.  This,  principally  because 
the  Complete  British  Housewife,  however  sound 
a  Briton  at  heart,  was  by  no  means  an  expert 
Briton  at  expressing  herself  with  clearness  in 
the  British  tongue,  and  sometimes  might  have 
issued  her  directions  to  equal  purpose  in  the 
Kamskatchan  language.  In  any  crisis  of  this 
nature  Bella  would  suddenly  exclaim  aloud, 
"Oh  you  ridiculous  old  thing,  what  do  you 
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mean  by  that?  You  must  have  been  drinking!" 
And  having  made  this  marginal  note,  would 
try  the  Housewife  again,  with  all  her  dimples 
screwed  into  an  expression  of  profound  research. 

There  was  likewise  a  coolness  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Housewife,  which  Mrs.  John  Rokc- 
smith  found  highly  exasperating.  She  would 
say,  "Take  a  salamander,"  as  if  a  general  should 
command  a  private  to  catch  a  Tartar.  Or  she 
would  casually  issue  the  order,  "Throw  in  a 
handful — "  of  something  entirely  unattainable. 
In  these,  the  Housewife's  most  glaring  moments 
of  unreason,  Bella  would  shut  her  up  and  knock 
her  on  the  table,  apostrophizing  her  with  the 
compliment,  "  O  you  are  a  stupid  old  Donkey  ! 
Where  am  I  to  get  it,  do  you  think?" 

Another  branch  of  study  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  Mrs.  John  Rokcsmith  for  a  regular  pe- 
riod every  day.  This  was  the  mastering  of  the 
newspaper,  so  that  she  might  be  close  up  with 
John  on  general  topics  when  John  came  home. 
In  her  desire  to  be  in  all  things  his  companion 
she  would  have  set  herself  with  equal  zeal  to 
master  Algebra,  or  Euclid,  if  he  had  divided 
his  soul  between  her  and  either.  Wonderful 
was  the  way  in  which  she  would  store  up  the 
City  Intelligence,  and  beamingly  shed  it  upon 
John  in  the  course  of  the  evening ;  incidentally 
mcntioning  the  commodities  that  were  looking 
up  in  the  markets,  and  how  much  gold  had  been 
taken  to  the  Bank,  and  trying  to  look  wise  and 
serious  over  it  until  she  would  laugh  at  herself 
most  charmingly  and  would  say,  kissing  him : 
"It  all  comes  of  my  love,  John  dear." 

For  a  City  man  John  certainly  did  appear  to 
care  as  little  as  might  be  for  the  looking  up  or 
looking  down  of  things,  as  well  as  for  the  gold 
that  got  taken  to  the  Bank.  But  he  cared,  be- 
yond all  expression,  for  his  wife,  as  a  most  pre- 
cious and  sweet  commodity  that  was  always 
looking  up,  and  that  never  was  worth  less  than 
all  the  gold  in  the  world.  And  she,  being  in- 
spired by  her  affection,  and  having  a  quick  wit 
and  a  fine  ready  instinct,  made  amazing  pro- 
gress in  her  domestic  efficiency,  though,  as  an 
endearing  creature,  she  made  no  progress  at  all 
This  was  her  husband's  verdict,  and  he  justified 
it  by  telling  her  that  she  had  begun  her  married 
life  as  the  most  endearing  creature  that  could 
possibly  be. 

"And  you  have  such  a  cheerful  spirit!"  he 
said,  fondly.  "You  arc  like  a  bright  light  in 
the  house." 

"Am  I  truly,  John?" 

"Are  you  truly?  Yes,  indeed.  Only  much 
more,  and  much  better." 

"Do  you  know,  John  dear,"  said  Bella,  tak- 
ing him  by  a  button  of  his  coat,  "that  I  some- 
times, at  odd  moments  —  don't  laugh,  John, 
please." 

Nothing  should  induce  John  to  do  it,  when 
she  asked  him  not  to  do  it. 

" — That  I  sometimes  think,  John,  I  feel  a 
little  serious." 

"Are  you  too  much  alone,  my  darling?" 
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"  O  dear,  no,  John  !  The  time  is  so  short 
that  I  have  not  a  moment  too  much  in  the 
week." 

"Why  serious,  my  life,  then?  When  seri- 
ous?" » 

"When  I  laugh,  I  think,"  said  Bella,  laugh- 
ing as  she  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 
"You  wouldn't  believe,  Sir,  that  I  feel  serious 
now?  But  I  do.''  And  she  laughed  again,  and 
something  glistened  in  her  eyes. 

"Would  you  like  to  be  rich,  pet?''  he  asked 
her,  coaxingly. 

"Rich,  John!  How  can  you  ask  such  goose's 
questions  ?" 

"Do  you  regret  any  thing,  my  love?" 

"Regret  any  thing?  No!"  Bella  confidently 
answered.  But  then,  suddenly  changing,  she 
said,  between  laughing  and  glistening:  "Oh 
yes,  I  do  though.    I  regret  Mrs.  Boftin." 

"I,  too,  regret  that  separation  very  much. 
But  perhaps  it  is  only  temporary.  Perhaps 
things  may  so  fall  out  as  that  you  may  some- 
times see  her  again — as  that  we  may  sometimes 
see  her  again."  Bella  might  be  very  anxious 
on  the  subject,  but  she  scarcely  seemed  so  at  the 
moment  With  an  absent  air,  she  was  investi- 
gating that  button  on  her  husband's  coat,  frhen 
Pa  came  in  to  spend  the  evening. 

Pa  had  his  special  chair  and  his  special  cor- 
ner reserved  for  him  on  all  occasions,  and — 
without  disparagement  of  his  domestic  joys — 
was  far  happier  there  than  any  where.  It  was 
always  pleasantly  droll  to  sec  Pa  and  Bella  to- 
gether; but  on  this  present  evening  her  hus- 
band thought  her  more  than  usually  fantastic 
with  him. 

"You  are  a  very  good  little  boy,''  said  Bella, 
"to  come  unexpectedly,  as  soon  as  you  could 
get  out  of  school.  And  BOW  have  they  used 
you  at  school  to-dav.  you  dear?" 

"Well,  my  pet,"  replied  the  cherub,  smiling 
and  rubbing  his  hands  as  she  sat  him  down  in 
his  chair,  "I  attend  two  schools.  There's  the 
Mincing  Lane  establishment,  ami  there's  your 
mother's  Academy.  Which  might  you  mean, 
my  dear?" 

"Both,"  said  Bella. 

"Both,  eh?  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  both  have 
taken  a  little  out  of  me  to-day,  my  dear,  but  that 
was  to  be  expected.  There's  no  royal  road  to 
learning;  and  what  is  life  but  learning!" 

"And  what  do  you  do  with  yourself  when 
you  have  got  vour  learning  by  heart,  vou  silly 
child?" 

"Why  then,  my  dear,"  said  the  cherub,  after 
a  little  consideration,  "I  suppose  I  die." 

"You  are  a  very  bad  boy,"  retorted  Bella,  "to 
talk  about  dismal  things  and  be  out  of  spirits." 

"My  Bella,"  rejoined  her  father,  "I  am  not 
out  of  spirits.  I  am  as  gay  as  a  lark."  Which 
his  face  confirmed. 

"Then  if  you  are  sure  and  certain  it's  not 
you,  I  suppose  it  must  be  I, "  said  Bella :  "sol 
won't  do  so  any  more.  John  dear,  we  must  give 
this  little  fellow  his  supper,  you  know." 


"  Of  course  we  must,  my  darling." 

"He  has  been  grubbing  and  grubbing  at 
school,"  said  Bella,  looking  at  her  father's  hand 
and  lightly  slapping  it,  "till  he's  not  tit  to  be 
seen.    O  what  a  grubby  child  !" 

"Indeed,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  "I  was 
going  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  wash  my  hands, 
only  you  find  me  out  so  soon." 

"Come  here,  Sir!"  cried  Bella,  taking  him 
by  the  front  of  his  coat,  "come  here  and  be 
washed  directly.  You  are  not  to  be  trusted  to 
do  it  for  yourself.    Come  here,  Sir!" 

The  cherub,  to  his  genial  amusement,  was  ac- 
cordingly conducted  to  a  little  washing-room, 
where  Bella  soaped  his  face  and  rubbed  his  face, 
and  soaped  his  hands  and  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
splashed  him  and  rinsed  him  and  toweled  him, 
until  he  was  as  red  as  beet-root,  even  to  his  very 
cars  :  "  Now  you  must  be  brushed  and  combed, 
Sir,"  said  Bella,  busily.  "  Hold  the  light,  John. 
Shut  your  eyes,  Sir,  and  let  me  take  hold  of 
your  chin.  Be  good  directly,  and  do  as  you 
are  told!" 

Her  father  being  more  than  willing  to  obey, 
she  dressed  his  hair  in  her  most  elaborate  man- 
ner, brushing  it  out  straight,  parting  it,  winding 
it  over  her  lingers,  sticking  it  up  on  end,  and 
constantly  falling  baek  on  John  to  get  a  good 
look  at  the  ctl'ect  of  it.  Who  always  received 
her  on  his  disengaged  arm,  and  detained  her, 
while  the  patient  cherub  stood  waiting  to  be 
finished. 

"There!"  said  India,  when  she  had  at  last 
completed  the  final  touches.  "Now,  you  arc 
something  like  a  genteel  boy  !  Put  your  jacket 
on,  and  come  and  have  your  supper." 

The  cherub  investing  himself  with  his  coat 
was  led  back  to  his  corner — where,  but  for  hav- 
ing no  egotism  in  his  pleasant  nature,  he  would 
have  answered  well  enough  for  that  radiant 
though  self-sufficient  boy,  Jack  Homer — Bella 
with  her  own  hands  laid  a  cloth  for  him,  and 
brought  him  his  supper  on  a  tray.  "  Stop  a  mo- 
ment," said  she,  "we  must  keep  his  little  clothes 
clean;"  and  tied  a  napkin  under  his  chin,  in  a 
very  methodical  manner. 

While  he  took  his  supper  Bella  sat  by  him, 
sometimes  admonishing  him  to  hold  his  fork  by 
the  handle,  like  a  polite  child,  and  at  other  times 
carving  for  him,  or  pouring  out  his  drink.  Fan- 
tastic as  it  all  was,  and  accustomed  as  she  ever 
had  been  to  make  a  plaything  of  her  good  father, 
ever  delighted  that  she  should  put  him  to  that 
account,  still  there  was  an  occasional  something 
on  Bella's  part  that  was  new.  It  could  not  be 
said  that  she  was  less  playful,  whimsical,  or  nat- 
ural than  she  always  had  been  ;  but  it  seemed, 
her  husband  thought,  as  if  there  were  some  rather 
graver  reason  than  he  had  supposed  for  what 
she  had  so  lately  said,  and  as  if,  throughout  all 
this,  there  were  glimpses  of  an  underlying  seri- 
ousness. 

It  was  a  circumstance  in  support  of  this  view 
of  the  case,  that  when  she  had  lighted  her  father's 
pipe,  and  mixed  him  his  glass  of  grog,  she  sat 
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down  on  a  stool  between  her  father  and  her  hus- 
band, leaning  her  arm  upon  the  latter,  and  was 
very  quiet.  So  quiet  that,  when  her  father  rose 
to  take  his  leave,  she  looked  round  with  a  start, 
as  if  she  had  forgotten  his  being  there. 

"  You  go  a  little  way  with  Pa,  John?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear.    Do  you  ?" 

"I  have  not  written  to  Lizzie  Hexam  since  I 
wrote  and  told  her  that  I  really  had  a  lover — a 
whole  one.  I  have  often  thought  I  would  like 
to  tell  her  how  right  she  was  when  she  pretended 
to  read  in  the  live  coals  that  I  would  go  through 
fire  and  water  for  him.  I  am  in  the  humor  to 
tell  her  so  to-night,  John,  and  I'll  stay  at  home 
and  do  it." 

"You  are  tired." 

"Not  at  all  tired,  John  dear,  but  in  the  hu- 
mor to  write  to  Lizzie.  Good-night,  dear  Pa. 
Good-night,  you  dear,  good,  gentle  Pa !" 

Left  to  herself,  she  sat  down  to  write,  and 
wrote  Lizzie  a  long  letter.  She  had  but  com- 
pleted it  and  read  it  over,  when  her  husband 
came  back.  "You  are  just  in  time,  Sir,"  said 
Bella ;  "I  am  going  to  give  you  your  first  cur- 
tain lecture.  It  shall  be  a  parlor-curtain  lecture. 
You  shall  take  this  chair  of  mine  when  I  have 
folded  my  letter,  and  I  will  take  the  stool  (though 
you  ought  to  take  it,  I  can  tell  yon,  Sir,  if  it's 
the  stool  of  repentance),  and  you'll  soon  find 
yourself  taken  to  task  soundly." 

Her  letter  folded,  sealed,  and  directed,  and 
her  pen  wiped,  and  her  middle  finger  wiped,  and 
her  desk  locked  up  and  put  away,  and  these 
transactions  performed  with  an  air  of  severe  bus- 
iness sedateness,  which  the  Complete  British 
Housewife  might  have  assumed,  and  certainly 
would  not  have  rounded  off  and  broken  down 
in  with  a  musical  laugh,  as  Bella  did :  she  placed 
her  husband  in  his  chair,  and  placed  herself  upon 
her  stool. 

"Now,  Sir!  To  begin  at  the  beginning. 
What  is  your  name?" 

A  question  more  decidedly  rushing  at  the  se- 
cret he  was  keeping  from  her  could  not  have 
astounded  him.  But  he  kept  his  countenance 
and  his  secret,  and  answered,  "John  Rokesmith, 
my  dear." 

"  Good  boy  !    Who  gave  you  that  name  ?" 

With  a  returning  suspicion  that  something 
might  have  betrayed  him  to  her,  he  answered, 
interrogatively,  "My  godfathers  and  my  god- 
mothers, dear  love  ?" 

"Pretty  good!"  said  Bella.  "Not  goodest 
good,  because  you  hesitate  about  it.  However, 
as  you  know  your  Catechism  fairly,  so  far,  I'll 
let  you  on0  the  rest.  Now,  I  am  going  to  exam- 
ine you  out  of  my  own  head.  John  dear,  why 
did  you  go  back,  this  evening,  to  the  question  you 
once  asked  me  before — would  I  like  to  be  rich  ?" 

Again,  his  secret !  He  looked  down  at  her  as 
she  looked  up  at  him,  with  her  hands  folded  on 
his  knee,  and  it  was  as  nearly  told  as  ever  secret 
was. 

Having  no  reply  ready,  he  could  do  no  better 
than  embrace  her. 


"In  short,  dear  John,"  P  his  airily  candid 
the  topic  of  my  lecture  :  I  wai&'t  let  me.  Mind  ! 
and  I  want  you  to  believe  it."''!1  either.    I  don't 

"  If  that's  all,  the  lecture  m;P  me  here.  But 
over,  for  I  do." 

"It's  not  all,  John  dear,"  Beifi  not  touch 
"  It's  only  Firstly.    There's  a  dread  her  again  ; 
ly,  and  a  dreadful  Thirdly  to  come— a^r.  Wray- 
say  to  myself  in  sermon-time  when  I  wa, 
small-sized  sinner  at  church."  of  pos- 

"Let  them  come,  my  dearest."  1  pleas- 

"Are  you  sure,  John  dear;    are  yc-here! 
solutely  certain  in  your  innermost  hear 
hearts—?"  the 

"Which  is  not  in  my  keeping,"  he  rejoim;mS 

"No,  John,  but  the  key  is. — Are  you  aHon 
lutely  certain  that  down  at  the  bottom  of  tl'^e 
heart  of  hearts,  which  you  have  given  to  me  asl(l 
have  given  mine  to  you,  there  is  no  remembrance 
that  I  was  once  very  mercenary?" 

"Why,  if  there  wrere  no  remembrance  in  me 
of  the  time  you  speak  of,"  he  softly  asked  her 
with  his  lips  to  hers,  "could  I  love  you  quite  as 
well  a9  I  do ;  could  I  have  in  the  Calendar  of 
my  life  the  brightest  of  its  days  ;  could  I,  when- 
ever I  look  at  your  dear  face,  or  hear  your  dear 
voice,  see  and  hear  my  noble  champion  ?  It 
can  never  have  been  that  which  made  you  seri- 
ous, darling?" 

"No,  John,  it  wasn't  that,  and  still  less  was 
it  Mrs.  Boffin,  though  I  love  her.  Wait  a  mo- 
ment and  I'll  go  on  with  the  lecture.  Give  me 
a  moment,  because  I  like  to  cry  for  joy.  It's  so 
delicious,  John  dear,  to  cry  for  joy." 

She  did  so  on  his  neck,  and,  still  clinging 
there,  laughed  a  little  when  she  said,  "I  think 
I  am  ready  now  for  Thirdly,  John." 

"/am  ready  for  Thirdly,"  said  John,  "what- 
ever it  is." 

"I  believe,  John,"  pursued  Bella,  "that  you 
believe  that  I  believe — " 

"My  dear  child,"  cried  her  husband  gayly, 
"  what  a  quantity  of  believing  !" 

"  Isn't  there  ?"  said  Bella,  with  another  laugh. 
"I  never  knew  such  a  quantity!  It's  like  verbs 
in  an  exercise.  But  I  can't  get  on  with  less  be- 
lieving. I'll  try  again.  I  believe,  dear  John, 
that  you  believe  that  I  believe  that  we  have  as 
much  money  as  we  require,  and  that  we  want 
for  nothing." 

"  It  is  strictly  true,  Bella." 

"But  if  our  money  should  by  any  means  be 
rendered  not  so  much — if  we  had  to  stint  our- 
selves a  little  in  purchases  that  we  can  af- 
ford to  make  now  —  would  you  still  have  the 
same  confidence  in  my  being  quite  contented, 
John?" 

"Precisely  the  same  confidence,  my  soul." 

"Thank  you,  John  dear,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  times.  And  I  may  take  it  for 
granted,  no  doubt,"  with  a  little  faltering,  "that 
you  would  be  quite  as  contented  yourself,  John  ? 
But,  yes,  I  know  I  may.  For,  knowing  that  I 
should  be  so,  how  surely  I  may  know  that  you 
would  be  so ;  you  who  are  so  much  stronger,  and 


I 


/er  husband,  "  I  must  not  hear 
g  there,  though  other- 
j  can  be.    And  now  I  am  brought 
e  of  news,  my  dearest,  that  I  might 

I  have 
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r,  j  Ksonable  and  more  generous, 

firmer,  and  more  rea 

than  I  am."  J 

"Hush '"  said  h 

,r  /all  wrong  there,  though  other- 

that.    You  are  " 

wise  as  right  q 

to  a  little  pie 

have  told \j0n  ear*ier  in  tne  evening 

_iSon  for  confidently  believing  that  we 
strong  rer    ,    .  •  .    »         n  » 

.  „  /er  be  m  the  receipt  of  a  smaller  income 
shall  neT  ..  ,, 

than  or  r  Presen  income« 

She     *Sht  nave  snown  herself  more  interested 
in  the  *mte*n£ence  '•>  but  sne  hR(l  returned  to  the 
jnvegt  ligation  of  the  coat-button  that  had  engaged 
^      attention  a  few  hours  before,  and  scarcely 
.led  to  heed  what  he  said. 

seer 

t  *  And  now  we  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  it  at 
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last*'"  cvie^  ner  nusDan(^)  rallying  her,  "and  thi 
.    the  thing  that  made  you  serious?'' 

"No,  dear,"  said  Bella,  twisting  the  button 
(  md  shaking  her  head,  "it  wasn't  this." 

"Why  then,  Lord  bless  this  little  wife  of 
mine,  there's  a  Fourthly!"  exclaimed  John. 

"  This  worried  me  a  little,  and  so  did  Second- 
ly," said  Bella,  occupied  with  the  button,  "but 
it  was  quite  another  sort  of  seriousness — a  much 
deeper  and  quieter  sort  of  seriousness — that  I 
spoke  of,  John  dear." 

As  he  bent  his  face  to  hers,  she  raised  hers  to 
meet  it,  and  laid  her  little  right  hand  on  his 
eyes  and  kept  it  there. 

"Do  you  remember,  John,  on  the  day  we 
were  married,  Pa's  speaking  of  the  ships  that 
might  be  sailing  toward  us  from  the  unknown 
seas?" 

"Perfectly,  my  darling!" 

"I  think  among  them  there  is  a  ship 

upon  the  ocean  bringing  to  you  and  me 

 a  little  baby,  John." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A  CRT   FOR  HELP. 


The  Paper  Mill  had  stopped  work  for  the 
night,  and  the  paths  and  roads  in  its  neighbor- 
hood were  sprinkled  with  clusters  of  people  going 
home  from  their  day's  labor  in  it.  There  were 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  groups,  and 
there  was  no  want  of  lively  color  to  flutter  in 
the  gentle  evening  wind.  The  mingling  of 
various  voices  and  the  sound  of  laughter  made 
a  cheerful  impression  upon  the  ear,  analogous 
to  that  of  the  fluttering  colors  upon  the  eye. 
Into  the  sheet  of  water  reflecting  the  flushed  sky 
in  the  fore-ground  of  the  living  picture,  a  knot 
of  urchins  were  casting  stones,  and  watching  the 
expansion  of  the  rippling  circles.  So,  in  the 
rosy  evening,  one  might  watch  the  ever-widen- 
ing beauty  of  the  landscape — beyond  the  newly- 
released  workers  wending  home  —  beyond  the 
silver  river — beyond  the  deep  green  fields  of 
corn,  so  prospering,  that  the  loiterers  in  their 
narrow  threads  of  pathway  seemed  to  float  im- 
mersed breast-high — beyond  the  hedge-rowTs  and 


the  clumps  of  trees — beyond  the  wind-mills  on 
the  ridge — away  to  where  the  sky  appeared  to 
meet  the  earth,  as  if  there  were  no  immensity 
of  space  between  mankind  and  Heaven. 

It  was  a  Saturday  evening,  and  at  such  a  time 
the  village  dogs,  always  much. more  interested 
in  the  doings  of  humanity  than  in  the  affairs  of 
their  own  species,  were  particularly  active.  At 
the  general  shop,  at  the  butcher's  and  at  the 
public  house,  they  evinced  an  inquiring  spirit 
never  to  be  satiated.  Their  especial  interest  in 
the  public  house  would  seem  to  imply  some  la- 
tent rakishness  in  the  canine  character  ;  for  lit- 
tle was  eaten  there,  and  they,  having  no  taste 
for  beer  or  tobacco  (Mrs.  Hubbard's  dog  is  said 
to  have  smoked,  but  proof  is  wanting),  could 
only  have  been  attracted  by  sympathy  with  loose 
convivial  habits.  Moreover,  a  most  wretched 
fiddle  played  within  ;  a  fiddle  so  unutterably 
vile,  that  one  lean  long-bodied  cur,  with  a  better 
ear  than  the  rest,  found  himself  under  compul- 
sion at  intervals  to  go  round  the  corner  and 
howl.  Yet  even  he  returned  to  the  public 
house  on  each  occasion  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
confirmed  drunkard. 

Fearful  to  relate,  there  was  even  a  sort  of  lit- 
tle Fair  in  the  village.  Some  despairing  ginger- 
bread that  had  been  vainly  trying  to  dispose  of 
itself  all  over  the  country,  and  had  cast  a  quan- 
tity of  dust  upon  its  head  in  its  mortification, 
again  appealed  to  the  public  from  an  infirm 
booth.  So  did  a  heap  of  nuts,  long,  long  exiled 
from  Barcelona,  and  yet  speaking  English  so  in- 
differently as  to  call  fourteen  of  themselves  a 
pint.  A  Peep-show  which  had  originally  start- 
ed with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  had  since 
made  it  every  other  battle  of  later  date  by  alter- 
ing the  Duke  of  Wellington's  nose,  tempted  the 
student  of  illustrated  history.  A  Fat  Lady,  per- 
haps in  part  sustained  upon  postponed  pork,  her 
professional  associate  being  a  Learned  Pig,  dis- 
played  her  life-size  picture  in  a  low  dress  as  she 
appeared  when  presented  at  Court,  several  yards 
round.  All  this  was  vicious  spectacle  as  any 
poor  idea  of  amusement  on  the  part  of  the  rough- 
er hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  this 
land  of  England  ever  is  and  shall  be.  They 
must  not  vary  the  rheumatism  with  amusement. 
They  may  vary  it  with  fever  and  ague,  or  with 
as  many  rheumatic  variations  as  they  have 
joints ;  but  positively  not  with  entertainment 
after  their  own  rnanner. 

The  various  sounds  arising  from  this  scene  of 
depravity,  and  floating  away  into  the  still  even- 
ing air,  made  the  evening,  at  any  point  which 
they  just  reached  fitfully,  mellowed  by  the  dis- 
tance, more  still  by  contrast.  Such  was  the 
stillness  of  the  evening  to  Eugene  Wrayburn,  as 
he  walked  by  the  river  with  his  hands  behind  him. 

He  walked  slowly,  and  with  the  measured  step 
and  preoccupied  air  of  one  who  was  waiting. 
He  walked  between  the  two  points,  an  osier-bed 
at  this  end  and  some  floating  lilies  at  that,  and 
at  each  point  stopped  and  looked  expectantly  in 
one  direction. 
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"It  is  very  quiet,"  said  he. 

It  was  very  quiet.  Some  sheep  were  grazing 
on  the  grass  by  the  river-side,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  never  before  heard  the  crisp 
tearing  sound  with  which  they  cropped  it.  He 
stopped  idly,  and  looked  at  them. 

"You  are  stupid  enough,  I  suppose.  But  if 
you  are  clever  enough  to  get  through  life  toler- 
ably to  your  satisfaction,  you  have  got  the  better 
of  me,  Man  as  I  am,  and  Mutton  as  you  are !" 

A  rustle  in  a  field  beyond  the  hedge  attracted 
his  attention.  "What's  here  to  do?"  he  asked 
himself,  leisurely  going  toward  the  gate  and  look- 
ing over.  "No  jealous  paper-miller?  No  pleas- 
ures of  the  chase  in  this  part  of  the  country? 
Mostly  fishing  hereabouts !" 

The  field  had  been  newly  mown,  and  there 
were  yet  the  marks  of  the  scythe  on  the  yellow- 
green  ground,  and  the  track  of  wheels  where  the 
hay  had  been  carried.  Following  the  tracks 
with  his  eyes,  the  view  closed  with  the  new  hay- 
rick in  a  corner. 

Now,  if  he  had  gone  on  to  the  hayrick,  and 
gone  round  it?  But,  say  that  the  event  was  to 
be,  as  the  event  fell  out,  and  how  idle  are  such 
suppositions  !  Besides,  if  he  had  gone  ;  what  is 
there  of  warning  in  a  Bargeman  lying  on  his 
face  ? 

"A  bird  flying  to  the  hedge,"  was  all  he 
thought  about  it ;  and  came  back,  and  resumed 
his  walk. 

"  If  I  had  not  a  reliance  on  her  being  truth- 
ful," said  Eugene,  after  taking  some  half  dozen 
turns,  "I  should  begin  to  think  she  had  given 
me  the  slip  for  the  second  time.  But  she  prom- 
ised, and  she  is  a  girl  of  her  word." 

Turning  again  at  the  water-lilies,  he  saw  her 
coming,  and  advanced  to  meet  her. 

"I  was  saying  to  myself,  Lizzie,  that  you 
were  sure  to  come,  though  you  were  late." 

"I  had  to  linger  through  the  village  as  if  I 
had  no  object  before  me,  and  I  had  to  speak  to 
several  people  in  passing  along,  Mr.  Wray- 
burn." 

"Are  the  lads  of  the  village — and  the  ladies 
— such  scandal-mongers?"  he  asked,  as  he  took 
her  hand  and  drew  it  through  his  arm. 

She  submitted  to  walk  slowly  on,  with  down- 
cast eyes.  He  put  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  she 
quietly  drew  it  away. 

"Will  you  walk  beside  me,  Mr.  Wrayburn, 
and  not  touch  me?"  For  his  arm  was  already 
stealing  round  her  waist. 

She  stopped  again,  and  gave  him  an  earnest, 
supplicating  look.  "Well,  Lizzie,  well!"  said 
he,  in  an  easy  way  though  ill  at  ease  with  him- 
self, "don't  be  unhappy,  don't  be  reproachful." 

"I  can  not  help  being  unhappy,  but  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  reproachful.  Mr.  Wrayburn,  I  im- 
plore you  to  go  away  from  this  neighborhood, 
to-morrow  morning." 

"Lizzie,  Lizzie,  Lizzie!"  he  remonstrated. 
"As  well  be  reproachful  as  wholly  unreasonable. 
I  can't  go  away." 

"Why  not?" 


"Faith!"  said  Eugene,  in  his  airily  candid 
manner.    "Because  you  won't  let  me.    Mind  ! 

I  don't  mean  to  be  reproachful  either.  I  don't 
complain  that  you  design  to  keep  me  here.  But 
you  do  it,  you  do  it." 

"Will  you  walk  beside  me,  and  not  touch 
me,"  for  his  arm  was  coming  about  her  again  ; 
"while  I  speak  to  you  very  seriously,  Mr.  Wray- 
burn ?" 

"I  will  do  any  thing  within  the  limits  of  pos- 
sibility, for  you,  Lizzie,"  he  answered  with  pleas- 
ant gayety  as  he  folded  his  arms.  "  See  here! 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena." 

"When  you  spoke  to  me  as  I  came  from  the 
Mill  the  night  before  last,"  said  Lizzie,  fixing 
her  eyes  upon  him  with  the  look  of  supplication 
which  troubled  his  better  nature,  "you  told  me 
that  you  were  much  surprised  to  see  me,  and 
that  you  were  on  a  solitary  fishing  excursion. 
Was  it  true  ?"  • 

"It  was  not,"  replied  Eugene,  composedly, 
"in  the  least  true.  I  came  here  because  I  had 
information  that  I  should  find  you  here." 

"Can  you  imagine  why  I  left  London,  Mr. 
Wrayburn?" 

"I  am  afraid,  Lizzie,"  he  openly  answered, 

I I  that  you  left  London  to  get  rid  of  me.  It  is 
not  flattering  to  my  self-love,  but  I  am  afraid 
you  did." 

"I  did." 

"  How  could  you  be  so  cruel  ?" 

"O  Mr.  Wrayburn,"  she  answered,  suddenly 
breaking  into  tears,  "is  the  cruelty  on  my  side ! 
O  Mr.  Wrayburn,  Mr.  Wrayburn,  is  there  no 
cruelty  in  your  being  here  to-night!" 

"In  the  name  of  all  that's  good — and  that  is 
not  conjuring  you  in  my  own  name,  for  Heaven 
knows  I  am  not  good" — said  Eugene,  don't  be 
distressed !" 

"What  else  can  I  be,  when  I  know  the  dis- 
tance and  the  difference  between  us  ?  What 
else  can  I  be,  when  to  tell  me  why  you  came 
here  is  to  put  me  to  shame  I"  said  Lizzie,  cov- 
ering her  face. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  real  sentiment  of  re- 
morseful tenderness  and  pity.  It  was  not  strong 
enough  to  impel  him  to  sacrifice  himself  and 
spare  her,  but  it  was  a  strong  emotion. 

"Lizzie!  I  never  thought  before  that  there 
was  a  woman  in  the  world  who  could  afYect  me 
so  much  by  saying  so  little.  But  don't  be  hard 
in  your  construction  of  me.  You  don't  know 
what  my  state  of  mind  toward  you  is.  You 
don't  know  how  you  haunt  me  and  bewilder  me. 
You  don't  know  how  the  cursed  carelessness  that 
is  over-officious  in  helping  me  at  every  other 
turning  of  my  life,  avon't  help  me  here.  You 
have  struck  it  dead,  I  think,  and  I  sometimes  al- 
most wish  you  had  struck  me  dead  along  with  it." 

She  had  not  been  prepared  for  such  passion- 
ate expressions,  aud  they  awakened  some  nat- 
ural sparks  of  feminine  pride  and  joy  in  her 
breast.  To  consider,  wrong  as  he  was,  that  he 
could  care  so  much  for  her,  and  that  she  had 
the  power  to  move  him  so  ! 
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"  It  grieves  you  to  see  me  distressed,  Mr. 
Wrayburn ;  it  grieves  me  to  see  you  distressed. 
I  don't  reproach  you.  Indeed  I  don't  reproach 
you.  You  have  not  felt  this  as  I  feel  it,  being 
so  different  from  me,  and  beginning  from  an- 
other point  of  view.  You  have  not  thought.  But 
I  entreat  you  to  think  now,  think  now  !" 

''What  am  I  to  think  of?"  asked  Eugene, 
bitterly. 

"  Think  of  me." 

"Tell  me  how  not  to  think  of  you,  Lizzie,  and 
you'll  change  me  altogether." 

"I  don't  mean  in  that  way.  Think  of  me,  as 
belonging  to  another  station,  and  quite  cut  off 
from  you  in  honor.  Remember  that  I  have  no 
protector  near  me,  unless  I  have  one  in  your 
noble  heart.  Respect  my  good  name.  If  you 
feel  toward  me,  in  one  particular,  as  you  might 
if  I  was  a  lady,  give  me  the  full  claims  of  a  lady 
upon  your  generous  behavior.  I  am  removed 
from  you  and  your  family  by  being  a  working 
girl.  How  true  a  gentleman  to  be  as  consid- 
erate of  me  as  if  I  was  removed  by  being  a 
Queen !" 

He  would  have  been  base  indeed  to  have  stood 
untouched  by  her  appeal.  Ilis  face  expressed 
contrition  and  indecision  as  he  asked  : 

"Have  I  injured  you  so  much,  Lizzie?" 

"No,  no.  You  may  set  me  quite  right.  I 
don't  speak  of  the  past,  Mr.  Wrayburn,  but  of 
the  present  and  the  future.  Arc  we  not  here 
now,  because  through  two  days  you  have  fol- 
lowed me  so  closely  where  there  are  so  many 
eyes  to  see  you,  that  I  consented  to  this  appoint- 
ment as  an  escape  ?" 

"Again,  not  very  flattering  to  my  self-love," 
said  Eugene,  moodily  ;  "  but  yes.    Yes.  Yes." 

"Then  I  beseech  you,  Mr.  Wrayburn,  I  beg 
and  pray  you,  leave  this  neighborhood.  If  you 
do  not,  consider  to  what  you  will  drive  me." 

He  did  consider  within  himself  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  retorted,  "Drive  you?  To 
what  shall  I  drive  you,  Lizzie?"' 

"You  will  drive  me  away.  I  live  here  peace- 
fully and  respected,  and  1  am  well  employed 
here.  You  will  force  me  to  quit  this  place  as  I 
quitted  London,  and — by  following  me  again — 
will  force  me  to  quit  the  next  place  in  which  I 
may  find  refuge,  as  I  quitted  this." 

"Are  you  so  determined,  Lizzie — forgive  the 
word  I  am  going  to  use,  for  its  literal  truth — to 
fly  from  a  lover  ?" 

"I  am  so  determined,"  she  answered  reso- 
lutely, though  trembling,  "to  fly  from  such  a 
lover.  There  was  a  poor  woman  died  here  but  a 
little  while  ago,  scores  of  years  older  than  I 
am,  whom  I  found  by  chance,  lying  on  the  wet 
earth.  You  may  have  heard  some  account  of 
her  ?" 

"I  think  I  have,"  he  answered,  "  if  her  name 
was  Higden." 

"  Her  name  was  Higden .  Though  she  was  so 
weak  and  old,  she  kept  true  to  one  purpose  to 
the  very  last.  Even  at  the  very  last,  she  made 
me  promise  that  her  purpose  should  be  kept  to, 


after  she  was  dead,  so  settled  was  her  determin- 
ation. What  she  did,  I  can  do.  Mr.  Wray- 
burn, if  I  believed— but  I  do  not  believe— that 
you  could  be  so  cruel  to  me  as  to  drive  me  from 
place  to  place  to  wear  me  out,  you  should  drive 
me  to  death  and  not  do  it." 

He  looked  full  at  her  handsome  face,  and  in 
his  own  handsome  face  there  was  a  light  of  blend- 
ed admiration,  anger,  and  reproach,  which  she 
— who  loved  him  so  in  secret — whose  heart  had 
long  been  so  full,  and  he  the  cause  of  its  over- 
flowing— drooped  before.  She  tried  hard  to  re- 
tain her  firmness,  but  he  saw  it  melting  away 
under  his  eyes.  In  the  moment  of  its  dissolu- 
tion, and  of  his  first  full  knowledge  of  his  influ- 
ence upon  her,  she  dropped,  and  he  caught  her 
on  his  arm. 

"  Lizzie  !  Rest  so  a  moment.  Answer  what 
I  ask  you.  If  I  had  not  been  what  you  call  re- 
moved from  you  and  cut  off  from  you,  would 
you  have  made  this  appeal  to  me  to  leave  }rou  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know.  Don't  ask  me, 
Mr.  Wrayburn.    Let  me  go  back." 

"  I  swear  to  you,  Lizzie,  you  shall  go  direct- 
ly. I  swear  to  you,  you  shall  go  alone.  I'll  not 
accompany  you,  I'll  not  follow  you,  if  you  will 
reply." 

"How  can  I,  Mr.  Wrayburn?  How  can  I 
tell  you  what  I  should  have  done  if  you  had  not 
been  what  you  are?" 

"  If  I  had  not  been  what  you  make  me  out  to 
be,"  he  struck  in,  skillfully  changing  the  form 
of  words,  "would  you  still  have  hated  me  ?" 

"  O  Mr.  Wrayburn,"  she  replied  appealingly, 
and  wee]  ing,  "  vou  know  me  better  than  to  think 
I  do!" 

"  If  I  had  not  been  what  you  make  me  out  to 
be,  Lizzie,  would  you  still  have  been  indifferent 
to  me  ?" 

"O  Mr.  Wrayburn,"  she  answered  as  before, 
"you  know  me  better  than  that  too!" 

There  was  something  in  the  attitude  of  her 
whole  figure  as  he  supported  it,  and  she  hung 
her  head,  which  besought  him  to  be  merciful 
and  not  force  her  to  disclose  her  heart.  He  was 
not  merciful  with  her,  and  he  made  her  do  it. 

"If  I  know  you  better  than  quite  to  believe 
(unfortunate  dog  that  I  am!)  that  you  hate  me, 
or  even  that  you  are  wholly  indifferent  to  me, 
Lizzie,  let  me  know  so  much  more  from  your- 
self before  we  separate.  Let  me  know  how  you 
would  have  dealt  with  me  if  you  had  regarded 
me  as  being  what  you  would  have  considered 
on  equal  terms  with  you." 

"It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Wrayburn.  How  can 
I  think  of  you  as  being  on  equal  terms  with  me  ? 
If  my  mind  could  put  you  on  equal  terms  with 
me,  you  could  not  be  yourself.  How  could  I 
remember,  then,  the  night  when  I  first  saw  you, 
and  when  I  went  out  of  the  room  because  you 
looked  at  me  so  attentively?  Or,  the  night  that 
passed  into  the  morning  when  you  broke  to  me 
that  my  father  was  dead  ?  Or,  the  nights  when 
you  used  to  come  to  see  me  at  my  next  home  ? 
Or,  your  having  known  how  uninstructed  I  was, 
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and  having  caused  me  to  be  taught  better?  Or, 
my  having  so  looked  up  to  you  and  wondered  at 
you,  and  at  first  thought  you  so  good  to  be  at 
all  mindful  of  me?" 

"Only  'at  first'  thought  me  so  good,  Lizzie? 
What  did  you  think  me  after  'at  first?'  So 
bad?" 

"I  don't  say  that.  I  don't  mean  that.  But 
after  the  first  wonder  and  pleasure  of  being  no- 
ticed by  one  so  different  from  any  one  who  had 
ever  spoken  to  me,  I  began  to  feel  that  it  might 
have  been  better  if  I  had  never  seen  you." 

"Why?" 

"Because  you  were  so  different,"  she  answered 
in  a  lower  voice.  "Because  it  was  so  endless, 
so  hopeless.    Spare  me  !" 

"Did  you  think  for  me  at  all,  Lizzie?"  he 
asked,  as  if  he  were  a  little  stung. 

"Not  much,  Mr.  Wrayburn.  Not  much  un- 
til to-night." 

"Will  you  tell  me  why?" 

"I  never  supposed  until  to-night  that  you. 
needed  to  be  thought  for.  But  if  you  do  need 
to  be  ;  if  you  do  truly  feel  at  heart  that  you  have 
indeed  been  toward  me  what  you  have  called 
yourself  to-night,  and  that  there  is  nothing  for 
us  in  this  life  but  separation ;  then  Heaven  help 
you,  and  Heaven  bless  you!" 

The  purity  with  which  in  these  words  she  ex- 
pressed something  of  her  own  love  and  her  own 
suffering,  made  a  deep  impression  on  him  for 
the  passing  time.  He  held  her,  almost  as  if  she 
were  sanctified  to  him  by  death,  and  kissed  her, 
once,  almost  as  he  might  have  kissed  the  dead. 

"I  promised  that  I  would  not  accompany  you, 
nor  follow  you.  Shall  I  keep  you  in  view  ?  You 
have  been  agitated,  and  it's  growing  dark." 

"I  am  used  to  be  out  alone  at  this  hour,  and 
I  entreat  you  not  to'do  so." 

"I  promise.  I  can  bring  myself  to  promise 
nothing  more  to-night,  Lizzie,  except  that  I  will 
try  what  I  can  do." 

"There  is  but  one  means,  Mr.  Wrayburn,  of 
sparing  yourself  and  of  sparing  me,  every  way. 
Leave  this  neighborhood  to-morrow  morning." 

"I  will  try." 

As  he  spoke  the  words  in  a  grave  voice,  she 
put  her  hand  iu  his,  removed  it,  and  went  away 
by  the  river-side. 

"Now,  could  Mortimer  believe  this?"  mur- 
mured Eugene,  still  remaining,  after  a  while, 
where  she  had  left  him.  "Can  I  even  believe 
it  myself?" 

He  referred  to  the  circumstance  that  there 
were  tears  upon  his  hand,  as  he  stood  covering 
his  eyes.  "A  most  ridiculous  position  this  to 
be  found  out  in!"  was  his  next  thought.  And 
his  next  struck  its  root  in  a  little  rising  resent- 
ment against  the  cause  of  the  tears. 

"Yet  I  have  gained  a  wonderful  power  over 
her,  too,  let  her  be  as  much  in  earnest  as  she 
will!" 

The  reflection  brought  back  the  yielding  of 
her  face  and  form  as  she  had  drooped  under 
his  gaze.    Contemplating  the  reproduction,  he 


seemed  to  see,  for  the  second  time,  in  the  ap- 
peal and  in  the  confession  of  weakness,  a  little 
fear. 

"And  she  loves  me.  And  so  earnest  a  char- 
acter must  be  very  earnest  in  that  passion.  She 
can  not  choose  for  herself  to  be  strong  in  this 
fancy,  wavering  in  that,  and  weak  in  the  other. 
She  must  go  through  with  her  nature,  as  I  must 
go  through  with  mine.  If  mine  exacts  its  pains 
and  penalties  all  round,  so  must  hers,  I  sup- 
pose." 

Pursuing  the  inquiry  into  his  own  nature,  he 
thought,  "Now,  if  I  married  her.  If,  outfacing 
the  absurdity  of  the  situation  in  correspondence 
with  M.  R.  E.,  I  astonished  M.  R.  E.  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  his  respected  powers,  by  inform- 
ing him  that  I  had  married  her,  how  would  M. 
R.  F.  reason  with  the  legal  mind  ?  '  You  wouldn't 
marry  for  some  money  and  some  station,  because 
you  were  frightfully  likely  to  become  bored.  Are 
you  less  frightfully  likely  to  become  bored,  mar- 
rying for  no  money  and  no  station  ?  Are  you 
sure  of  yourself?'  Legal  mind,  in  spite  of  fo- 
rensic protestations,  must  secretly  admit,  'Good 
reasoning  on  the  part  of  M.  R.  E.  Not  sure  of 
myself.' " 

In  the  very  act  of  calling  this  tone  of  levity  to 
his  aid  he  felt  it  to  be  profligate  and  worthless, 
and  asserted  her  against  it. 

"And  yet,"  said  Eugene,  "I  should  like  to 
see  the  fellow  (Mortimer  excepted)  who  would 
undertake  to  tell  me  that  this  was  not  a  real 
sentiment  on  my  part,  won  out  of  me  by  her 
beauty  and  her  worth,  in  spite  of  myself,  and 
that  I  would  not  be  true  to  her.  I  should  par- 
ticularly like  to  see  the  fellow  to-night  who  would 
tell  me  so,  or  who  would  tell  me  any  thing  that 
could  be  construed  to  her  disadvantage ;  for  I 
am  wearily  out  of  sorts  with  one  Wrayburn  who 
cuts  a  sorry  figure,  and  I  would  far  rather  be 
out  of  sorts  with  somebody  else.  '  Eugene,  Eu- 
gene, Eugene,  this  is  a  bad  business.'  Ah!  So 
go  the  Mortimer  Lightwood  bells,  and  they  sound 
melancholy  to-night." 

Strolling  on,  he  thought  of  something  else  to 
take  himself  to  task  for.  "Where  is  the  analo- 
gy, Brute  Beast,"  he  said  impatiently,  "  between 
a  woman  whom  your  father  coolly  finds  out  for 
you  and  a  woman  whom  you  have  found  out  for 
yourself,  and  have  ever  drifted  after  with  more 
and  more  of  constancy  since  you  first  set  eyes 
upon  her?  Ass!  Can  you  reason  no  better 
than  that?" 

But  again  he  subsided  into  a  reminiscence  of 
his  first  full  knowledge  of  his  power  just  now, 
and  of  her  disclosure  of  her  heart.  To  try  no 
more  to  go  away,  and  to  try  her  again,  was  the 
reckless  conclusion  it  turned  uppermost.  And 
yet  again,  "Eugene,  Eugene,  Eugene,  this  is  a 
bad  business!"  And,  "I  wish  I  could  stop  the 
Lightwood  peal,  for  it  sounds  like  a  knell." 

Looking  above,  he  found  that  the  young  moon 
was  up,  and  that  the  stars  were  beginning  to 
shine  in  the  sky  from  which  the  tones  of  red  and 
yellow  were  flickering  out,  in  favor  of  the  calm 
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blue  of  a  summer  night.  He  was  still  by  the 
river-side.  Turning  suddenly,  he  met  a  man  so 
close  upon  him  that  Eugene,  surprised,  stepped 
back  to  avoid  a  collision.  The  man  carried 
something  over  his  shoulder  which  might  have 
fbeen  a  broken  oar,  or  spar,  or  bar,  and  took  no 
notice  of  him,  but  passed  on. 

"Halloa,  friend!"  said  Eugene,  calling  after 
him,  "  are  you  blind?" 

The  man  made  no  reply,  but  went  his  way. 

Eugene  Wrayburn  went  the  opposite  way,  with 
his  hands  behind  him  and  his  purpose  in  his 
thoughts.  He  passed  the  sheep,  and  passed  the 
gate,  and  came  within  hearing  of  the  village 
sounds,  and  came  to  the  bridge.  The  inn  where 
he  staid,  like  the  village  and  the  Mill,  was  not 
across  the  river,  but  on  that  side  of  the  stream 
on  which  he  walked.  However,  knowing  the 
rushy  bank  and  the  back-water  on  the  other 
side  to  be  a  retired  place,  and  feeling  out  of  hu- 
mor for  noise  or  company,  he  crossed  the  bridge 
and  sauntered  on :  looking  up  at  the  stars  as 
they  seemed  one  by  one  to  be  kindled  in  the 
sky,  and  looking  down  at  the  river  as  the  same 
stars  seemed  to  be  kindled  deep  in  the  water. 
A  landing-place  overshadowed  by  a  willow,  and 
a  pleasure-boat  lying  moored  there  among  some 
stakes,  caught  his  eye  as  he  passed  along.  The 
spot  was  in  such  dark  shadow  that  he  paused  to 
make  out  what  was  there,  and  then  passed  on 
again. 

The  rippling  of  the  river  seemed  to  cause  a 
correspondent  stir  in  his  uneasy  re-flections.  He 
would  have  laid  them  asleep  if  he  could,  but 
they  were  in  movement,  like  the  stream,  and  all 
tending  one  way  with  a  strong  current.  As  the 
ripple  under  the  moon  broke  unexpectedly  now 
and  then,  and  palely  flashed  in  a  new  shape  and 
with  a  new  sound,  so  part  of  his  thoughts  start- 
ed, unbidden,  from  the  rest,  and  revealed  their 
wickedness.  "Out  of  the  question  to  marry 
her," said  Eugene,  "and  out  of  the  question  to 
leave  her.    Tbe  crisis  !" 

He  had  sauntered  far  enough.  Before  turn- 
ing to  retrace  his  steps  he  stopped  upon  the 
margin  to  look  down  at  the  reflected  night.  In 
an  instant,  with  a  dreadful  crash,  the  reflected 
night  turned  crooked,  flames  shot  jaggedly  across 
the  air,  and  the  moon  and  stars  came  bursting 
from  the  sky. 

Was  he  struck  by  lightning?  "With  some  in- 
coherent, half-formed  thought  to  that  effect,  he 
turned  under  the  blows  that  were  blinding  him 
and  mashing  his  life,  and  closed  with  a  murder- 
er, whom  he  caught  by  a  red  neckerchief — un- 
less the  raining  down  of  his  own  blood  gave  it 
that  hue. 

Eugene  was  light,  active,  and  expert :  but  his 
arms  were  broken,  or  he  was  paralyzed,  and 
could  do  no  more  than  hang  on  to  the  man,  with 
his  head  swung  back,  so  that  he  could  see  no- 
thing but  the  heaving  sky.  After  dragging  at 
the  assailant,  he  fell  on  the  bank  with  him,  and 
then  there  was  another  great  crash,  and  then  a 
splash,  and  all  was  done. 


Lizzie  Hexam,  too,  had  avoided  the  noise,  and 
the  Saturday  movement  of  people  in  the  strag- 
gling street,  and  chose  to  walk  alone  by  the  wa- 
ter until  her  tears  should  be  dry,  and  she  could 
so  compose  herself  as  to  escape  remark  upon  her 
looking  ill  or  unhappy  on  going  home.  The 
peaceful  serenity  of  the  hour  and  place,  having 
no  reproaches  or  evil  intentions  within  her  breast 
to  contend  against,  sank  healingly  into  its  depths. 
She  had  meditated  and  taken  comfort.  She, 
too,  was  turning  homeward  when  she  heard  a 
strange  sound. 

It  startled  her,  for  it  was  like  a  sound  of 
blows.  She  stood  still  and  listened.  It  sick- 
ened her,  for  blows  fell  heavily  and  cruelly  on 
the  quiet  of  the  night.  As  she  listened,  unde- 
cided, all  was  silent.  As  she  yet  listened,  she 
heard  a  faint  groan  and  a  fall  into  the  river. 

Her  old  bold  life  and  habit  instantly  inspired 
her.  "Without  vain  waste  of  breath  in  crying 
for  help  where  there  were  none  to  hear,  she  ran 
toward  the  spot  from  which  the  sounds  had 
come.  It  lay  between  her  and  the  bridge,  but 
it  was  more  removed  from  her  than  she  had 
thought ;  the  night  being  so  very  quiet,  and 
sound  traveling  far  with  the  help  of  water. 

At  length  she  reached  a  part  of  the  green 
bank  much  and  newly  trodden,  where  there  lay 
some  broken  splintered  pieces  of  wood  and  some 
torn  fragments  of  clothes.  Stooping,  she  saw 
that  the  grass  was  bloody.  Following  the  drops 
and  smears,  she  saw  that  the  watery  margin  of 
the  bank  was  bloody.  Following  the  current 
with  her  eyes,  she  saw  a  bloody  face  turned  up 
toward  the  moon  and  drifting  away. 

Now  merciful  Heaven  be  thanked  fur  that  old 
time,  and  grant,  O  Blessed  Lord,  that  through 
thy  wonderful  workings  it  may  turn  to  good  at 
last !  To  whomsoever  the  drifting  face  belongs, 
be  it  man's  or  woman's,  help  my  humble  hands. 
Lord  God,  to  raise  it  from  death  and  restore  it 
to  some  one  to  whom  it  must  be  dear! 

It  was  thought,  fervently  thought,  but  not  for 
a  moment  did  the  prayer  check  her.  She  was 
away  before  it  welled  up  in  her  mind,  away, 
swift  and  true,  yet  steady  above  all — for  without 
steadiness  it  could  never  be  done — to  the  land- 
ing-place under  the  willow-tree,  where  she  also 
had  seen  the  boat  lying  moored  among  the 
stakes. 

A  sure  touch  of  her  old  practiced  hand,  a  sure 
step  of  her  old  practiced  foot,  a  sure  light  bal- 
ance of  her  body,  and  she  was  in  the  boat.  A 
quick  glance  of  her  practiced  eye  showed  her, 
even  through  the  deep  dark  shadow,  the  sculls 
in  a  rack  against  the  red-brick  garden-wall. 
Another  moment  and  she  had  cast  off  (taking 
the  line  with  her),  and  the  boat  had  shot  out 
into  the  moonlight,  and  she  was  rowing  down 
the  stream  as  never  other  woman  rowed  on  En- 
glish water. 

Intently  over  her  shoulder,  without  slackening 
speed,  she  looked  ahead  for  the  driving  face. 
She  passed  the  scene  of  the  struggle — yonder  it 
was,  on  her  left,  well  over  the  boat's  stern— she 
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passed  on  her  right  the  end  of  the  village  street, 
a  hilly  street  that  almost  dipped  into  the  river ; 
its  sounds  were  growing  faint  again,  and  she 
slackened ;  looking  as  the  boat  drove  every 
where,  every  where  for  the  floating  face. 

She  merely  kept  the  boat  before  the  stream 
now,  and  rested  on  her  oars,  knowing  well  that 
if  the  face  were  not  soon  visible  it  had  gone 
down,  and  she  would  overshoot  it.  An  un- 
trained sight  would  never  have  seen  by  the  moon- 
light what  she  saw  at  the  length  of  a  few  strokes 
astern.  She  saw  the  drowning  figure  rise  to  the 
Vol.  XXXI.— No.  185  — X  x 


surface,  slightly  struggle,  and  as  if  by  instinct 
turn  over  on  its  back  to  float.  Just  so  had  she 
first  dimly  seen  the  face  which  she  now  dimly 
saw  again. 

Firm  of  look  and  firm  of  purpose,  she  intent- 
ly watched  its  coming  on,  until  it  was  very  near ; 
then,  with  a  touch,  unshipped  her  sculls,  and 
crept  aft  in  the  boat,  between  kneeling  and 
crouching.  Once,  she  let  the  body  evade  her, 
not  being  sure  of  her  grasp.  Twice,  and  she 
had  seized  it  by  its  bloody  hair. 

It  was  insensible,  if  not  virtually  dead  ;  it  was 
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mutilated,  and  streaked  the  water  all  about  it 
with  dark  red  streaks.  As  it  could  not  help  it- 
self, it  was  impossible  for  her  to  pet  it  on  board. 
She  bent  over  the  stern  to  secure  it  with  the 
line,  and  then  the  river  and  its  shores  rang  to 
the  terrible  cry  she  uttered. 

But,  as  if  possessed  by  supernatural  spirit  and 
strength,  she  lashed  it  safe,  resumed  her  seat, 
and  rowed  in,  desperately,  for  the  nearest  shal- 
low water  where  she  might  run  the  boat  aground. 
Desperately,  but  not  wildly,  for  she  knew  that 
if  she  lost  distinetness  of  intention  all  was  lost 
and  gone. 

She  ran  the  boat  ashore,  went  into  the  water, 
released  him  from  the  line,  and  by  main  strength 
lifted  him  in  her  arms  and  laid  him  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat.  He  had  fearful  wounds  upon 
him,  and  she  bound  them  up  with  her  dross  torn 
into  strips.  Else,  supposing  him  to  be  still  alive, 
she  foresaw  that  he  must  bleed  to  death  before 
he  could  be  landed  at  his  inn,  which  was  the 
nearest  place  for  succor. 

This  done  very  rapidly,  she  kissed  his  disfig- 
ured forehead,  looked  up  in  anguish  to  the  stars, 
and  blessed  him  and  forgave,  him.  "  if  she  had 
any  thing  to  forgive."  It  was  only  in  that  in- 
stant that  she  thought  of  herself,  and  then  she 
thought  of  herself  only  for  him. 

Now,  merciful  Heaven  be  thanked  for  that 
old  time,  enabling  me,  without  a  wasted  mo- 
ment, to  have  got  the  boat  afloat  again,  and  to 
row  back  against  the  stream!  And  grant,  () 
Blessed  Lord  God,  that  through  poor  me  he  may 
be  raised  from  death,  and  preferred  to  some  one 
else  to  whom  he  may  be  dear  one  day,  though 
never  dearer  than  to  me! 

She  rowed  hard — rowed  desperately,  but  never 
wildly — and  seldom  removed  her  eyes  from  him 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  She  had  so  laid  him 
there,  a<  that  she  might  see  his  disfigured  face, 
it  was  so  much  disfigured  that  his  mother  might 
have  covered  it,  but  it  was  above  and  beyond 
disfigurement  in  her  eyes. 

The  boat  touched  the  edge  of  the  patch  of  inn 
lawn,  sloping  gently  to  the  water.  There  were 
lights  in  the  windows,  but  there  chanced  to  be 
no  one  out  of  doors.  She  made  the  boat  fast, 
and  again  by  main  strength  took  him  up,  and 
never  laid  him  down  until  she  laid  him  down  in 
the  house. 

Surgeons  were  sent  for,  and  she  sat  support- 
ing his  head.  She  had  oftentimes  heard  in  days 
that  were  gone  how  doctors  would  lift  the  hand 
of  an  insensible  wounded  person,  and  would 
drop  it  if  the  person  were«dead.  She  waited 
for  the  awful  moment  when  the  doctors  might 
lift  this  hand,  all  broken  and  brui>ed,  and  let  it 
fall. 

The  first  of  the  surgeons  came,  and  asked, 
before  proceeding  to  his  examination,  "Who 
brought  him  in?" 

"I  brought  him  in.  Sir,1'  answered  Lizzie,  at 
whom  all  present  looked. 

"You,  my  dear?  You  could  not  lift,  far  less 
carry,  this  weight." 


"I  think  I  could  not,  at  another  time,  Sir; 
but  I  am  sure  I  did." 

The  surgeon  looked  at  her  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  with  some  compassion.  Having  with 
a  grave  face  touched  the  wounds  upon  the  head, 
and  the  broken  arms,  he  took  the  hand. 

O  !  would  he  let  it  drop  ? 

He  appeared  irresolute.  He  did  not  retain 
it,  but  laid  it  gently  down,  took  a  candle,  looked 
more  closely  at  the  injuries  on  the  head,  and  at 
the  pupils  of  the  eves.  That  done,  he  replaced 
the  candle  and  took  the  hand  again.  Another 
surgeon  then  coming  in,  the  two  exchanged  a 
whisper,  and  the  second  took  the  hand.  Nei- 
ther did  he  let  it  fall  at  once,  but  kept  it  for  a 
while  and  laid  it  gently  down. 

"Attend  to  the  poor  girl,"  said  the  first  sur- 
geon then.  "She  is  quite  unconscious.  She 
set  -  nothing  and  hears  nothing.  All  the  better 
for  her!  Don't  rouse  her,  if  you  can  help  it: 
only  move  her.  Poor  girl,  poor  girl !  She  must 
be  amazingly  strong  of  heart,  but  it  is  much  to 
be  feared  that  she  has  set  her  heart  upon  the 
dead.    Be  geutle  with  her." 


OHAPTEB  VII. 

n:  i  n.i;  n >  m:        i.  than  cms. 

Day  was  breaking  at  IMashwater  Weir  Mill 
Lock.  Stars  were  yet  visible,  but  there  was  dull 
light  in  the  east  that  was  not  the  light  of  night. 
Hie  moon  bail  gone  down,  and  a  mist  crept 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  seen  through  which 
the  trees  were  the  ghosts  of  trees,  and  the  wate: 
irai  the  ghost  of  water.  This  earth  looked  spec- 
trai,  and  so  did  the  pale  stars:  while  the  cold 
eastern  glare,  cxpiv-Monlcss  as  to  heat  or  color, 
with  the  eve  of  the  firmament  quenched,  might 

have  been  likened  to  the  stare  pf  the  dead. 

l'erhaps  it  was  so  likened  by  the  lonely  Barge- 
man, standing  on  the  brink  of  the  lock.  For 
Certain,  Bradley  Headstone  looked  that  way, 
when  a  chill  air  came  up,  and  when  it  pa— (.1 
on  murmuring,  as  if  it  whimpered  something  that 
ma  le  the  phantom  trees  and  water  tremble — or 
threaten — for  fancy  might  have  made  it  either. 

He  turned  away,  and  tried  the  Lock-house 
door.    It  was  fastened  on  the  inside. 

"Is  he  afraid  of  me?"  he  muttered,  knock- 
ing. 

Rogue  Riderhood  was  soon  roused,  and  soon 
undrew  the  bolt  and  let  him  in. 

"Why,  T'otherest,  I  thought  you  had  been 
and  got  lost !  Two  nights  away !  I  a'most  be 
tiered  as  you'd  giv'  me  the  slip,  and  I  had  as 
good  as  half  a  mind  for  to  advertise  you  in  the 
newspapers  to  come  for'ard." 

Bradley's  face  turned  so  dark  on  this  hint  that 
Riderhood  deemed  it  expedient  to  soften  it  into 
a  compliment. 

"But  not  you,  governor,  not  you,"  he  went 
on,  stolidly  shaking  his  head.  "For  what  did 
I  say  to  myself  arter  having  amused  myself  with 
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that  there  stretch  of  a  comic  idea,  as  a  sort  of  a 
playful  game?  Why,  I  says  to  myself,  'He's  a 
man  o'  honor.'  That's  what  /  says  to  myself. 
1  He's  a  man  o'  double  honor.'  " 

Very  remarkably,  Riderhood  put  no  question 
to  him.  He  had  looked  at  him  on  opening  the 
door,  and  he  now  looked  at  him  again  (stealthily 
this  time),  and  the  result  of  his  looking  was,  that 
he  asked  him  no  question. 

"  You'll  be  for  another  forty  on  'em,  governor, 
as  T  judges,  afore  you  turns  your  mind  to  break- 
fast," said  Riderhood,  when  his  visitor  sat  down, 
resting  his  chin  on  his  hand,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ground.  And  very  remarkably  again  :  Rider- 
hood feigned  to  set  the  scanty  furniture  in  or- 
der, while  he  spoke,  to  have  a  show  of  reason  for 
not  looking  at  him. 

"Yes.  I  had  better  sleep,  I  think,"  said 
Bradley,  without  changing  his  position. 

"  I  myself  should  recommend  it,  governor," 
assented  Riderhood.  "Might  you  be  anyways 
dry?" 

"Yes.  I  should  like  a  drink,"  said  Bradley; 
but  without  appearing  to  attend  much. 

Mr.  Riderhood  got  out  his  bottle,  and  fetched 
his  jugful  of  water,  and  administered  a  pota- 
tion. Then  he  shook  the  coverlet  of  his  bed  and 
spread  it  smooth,  and  Bradley  stretched  himself 
upon  it  in  the  clothes  he  wore.  Mr.  Riderhood 
poetically  remarking  that  he  would  pick  the 
bones  of  his  night's  rest,  in  his  wooden  chair,  sat 
in  the  window  as  before ;  but,  as  before,  watched 
the  sleeper  narrowly  until  he  was  very  sound 
asleep.  Then  he  rose  and  looked  at  him  close, 
in  the  bright  daylight,  on  every  side,  with  great 
minuteness.  He  went  out  to  his  Lock  to  sum 
up  what  he  had  seen. 

"  One  of  his  sleeves  is  tore  right  away  below 
the  elber,  and  the  t'other's  had  a  good  rip  at  the 
shoulder.  He's  been  hung  on  to,  pretty  tight, 
for  his  shirt's  all  tore  out  of  the  neck  gathers. 
He's  been  in  the  grass,  and  he's  been  in  the  wa- 
ter. And  he's  spotted,  and  I  know  with  what, 
and  with  whose.    Hooroar  !" 

Bradley  slept  long.  Early  in  the  afternoon  a 
barge  came  down.  Other  barges  had  passed 
through,  both  ways,  before  it ;  but  the  Lock- 
keeper  hailed  only  this  particular  barge  for 
news,  as  if  he  had  made  a  time  calculation  with 
some  nicety.  The  men  on  board  told  him  a 
piece  of  news,  and  there  was  a  lingering  on 
their  part  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

Twelve  hours  had  intervened  since  Bradley's 
lying  down,  when  he  got  up.  "Not  that  I  swal- 
ler  it,"  said  Riderhood,  squinting  at  his  Lock, 
when  he  saw  Bradley  coming  out  of  the  house, 
"as  you've  been  a  sleeping  all  the  time,  old 
boy!" 

Bradley  came  to  him,  sitting  on  his  wooden 
lever,  and  asked  what  o'clock  it  was?  Rider- 
hood told  him  it  was  between  two  and  three. 

"  When  are  you  relieved  ?"  asked  Bradley. 

"Day  arter  to-morrow,  governor." 

"  Not  sooner  ?" 

"  Not  a  inch  sooner,  governor." 


On  both  sides  importance  seemed  attached  to 
this  question  of  relief.  Riderhood  quite  petted 
his  reply  ;  saying  a  second  time,  and  prolonging 
a  negative  roll  of  his  head,  "  n— n— not  a  inch 
sooner,  governor." 

"Did  I  tell  you  I  was  going  on  to-night?" 
asked  Bradley. 

"No,  governor,"  returned  Riderhood,  in  a 
cheerful,  affable,  and  conversational  manner, 
"you  did  not  tell  me  so.  But  most  like  you 
meant  to  it  and  forgot  to  it.  How,  otherways, 
could  a  doubt  have  come  into  your  head  about 
it,  governor  ?" 

"As  the  sun  goes  down  I  intend  to  go  on," 
said  Bradley. 

"So  much  the  more  necessairy  is  a  Peck," 
returned  Riderhood.  "Come  in  and  have  it, 
T'otherest." 

The  formality  of  spreading  a  tablecloth  not 
being  observed  in  Mr.  Riderhood's  establishment, 
the  serving  of  the  "peck"  was  the  affair  of  a 
moment ;  it  merely  consisting  in  the  handing 
down  of  a  capacious  baking  dish  with  three- 
fourths  of  an  immense  meat  pie  in  it,  and  the 
production  of  two  pocket-knives,  an  earthenware 
mug,  and  a  large  brown  bottle  of  beer. 

Both  ate  and  drank,  but  Riderhood  much  the 
more  abundantly.  In  lieu  of  plates,  that  honest 
man  cut  two  triangular  pieces  from  the  thick 
crust  of  the  pic,  and  laid  them,  inside  upper- 
most, upon  the  table :  the  one  before  himself, 
and  the  other  before  his  guest.  Upon  these 
platters  he  placed  two  goodly  portions  of  the 
contents  of  the  pie,  thus  imparting  the  unusual 
interest  to  the  entertainment  that  each  partaker 
scooped  out  the  inside  of  his  plate,  and  consumed 
it  with  his  other  fare,  besides  having  the  sport 
of  pursuing  the  clots  of  congealed  gravy  over  the 
plain  of  the  table,  and  successfully  taking  them 
into  his  mouth  at  last  from  the  blade  of  his 
knife,  in  case  of  their  not  first  sliding  off  it. 

Bradley  Headstone  was  so  remarkably  awk- 
ward at  these  exercises  that  the  Rogue  observed 
it. 

"Look  out,  T'otherest!"  he  cried,  "you'll 
cut  your  hand !" 

But  the  caution  came  too  late,  for  Bradley 
gashed  it  at  the  instant.  And,  what  was  more 
unlucky,  in  asking  Riderhood  to  tie  it  up,  and 
in  standing  close  to  him  for  the  purpose,  he 
shook  his  hand  under  the  smart  of  the  wound, 
and  shook  blood  over  .Riderhood's  dress. 

When  dinner  was  done,  and  when  what  re- 
mained of  the  platters,  and  what  remained  of 
the  congealed  gravy  had  been  put  back  into 
what  remained  of  the  pie,  which  served  as  an 
economical  investment  for  all  miscellaneous  sav- 
ings, Riderhood  filled  the  mug  with  beer  and 
took  a  long  drink.  And  now  he  did  look  at 
Bradley,  and  with  an  evil  eye. 

"T'otherest!"  he  said,  hoarsely,  as  he  bent 
across  the  table  to  touch  his  arm.  "  The  news 
has  gone  down  the  river  afore  you." 

"What  news?" 

"Who  do  you  think,"  said  Riderhood,  with 
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a  hitch  of  his  head,  as  if  he  disdainfully  jerked 
the  feint  away,  "picked  up  the  body?  Guess." 

"I  am  not  good  at  guessing  any  tiling." 

"She  did.  Hooroar !  You  had  him  there 
agin.    She  did." 

The  convulsive  twitching  of  Bradley  Head- 
stone's face,  and  the  sudden  hot  humor  that 
broke  out  upon  it,  showed  how  grimly  the  intel- 
ligence touched  him.  But  he  said  not  a  single 
word,  good  or  bad.  He  only  smiled  in  a  lower- 
ing manner,  and  got  up  and  stood  leaning  at  the 
window,  looking  through  it.  Kiderhood  follow- 
ed him  with  his  eyes.  Kiderhood  east  down  his 
eyes  on  his  own  besprinkled  clothes.  Kiderhood 
began  to  have  an  air  of  being  better  at  a  guess 
than  Bradley  owned  to  being. 

"I  have  been  so  long  in  want  of  rest/'  said 
the  schoolmaster,  "  that  with  your  leave  I'll  lie 
down  again." 

"And  welcome,  T'otherest  !"  was  the  hospita- 
ble  answer  of  his  host.  He  had  laid  himself 
down  without  waiting  for  it,  and  he  remained 
upon  the  bed  until  the  sun  was  low.  When  he 
arose  and  came  out  to  resume  his  journey  he 
found  his  host  waiting  for  him  on  the  gra„-*  by 
the  towing-path  outside  the  door. 

"Whenever  it  may  be  n<(  e»-arv  that  you  and 
I  should  have  any  further  WWIHflWlifHtlOtl  t<«. 
|Btlier,"  said  Bradley,  "  1  will  eome  back.  Good- 

oigbj  r 

"Well,  since  no  better  can  be,"  said  Kider- 
hood, turning  on  his  heel,  "Good-night!"  But 
he  turned  again  as  the  other  set  forth,  and  added 
under  his  breath,  looking  after  him  with  a  leer: 
"  You  wouldn't  be  let  to  go  like  that  it  my  Ke 
lief  warn't  as  good  as  eome.  I'll  catch  von  up 
in  a  mile." 

In  a  word,  his  real  time  of  relief  N-ing  that 
evening  at  sunset,  his  mate  came  lounging  in 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Not  stiiwng  to  till 
up  the  utmost  margin  of  his  lime,  but  borrowing 
an  hour  or  so,  to  Ikj  repaid  again  when  he  should 
relieve  his  reliever,  Kiderhood  straightway  fol- 
lowed on  the  track  of  Bradley  Headstone. 

He  was  a  better  follower  than  Bradley.  It 
had  l>ccn  the  calling  of  his  life  to  slink  and  skulk 
and  dog  and  waylay,  and  he  knew  his  calling 
well.  He  effect i'd  such  a  forced  march  on  leav- 
ing the  Lock  House  that  he  was  rlose  up  with 
him — that  is  to  say,  as  close  up  with  him  as  he 
deemed  it  convenient  to  be — before  another  Lock 
was  passed.  His  man  looked  back  pretty  often 
as  he  went,  but  got  no  hint  of  him.  //<•  knew 
how  to  take  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  where 
to  put  the  hedge  between  them,  and  where  the 
wall,  and  when  to  duck,  and  when  to  drop,  and 
had  a  thousand  arts  beyond  the  doomed  Brad- 
ley's slow  conception. 

But  all  his  arts  were  brought  to  a  stand-still, 
like  himself,  when  Bradley,  turning  into  a  green 
laue  or  riding  by  the  river-side — a  solitary  spot 
run  wild  in  nettles,  briers,  and  brambles,  and 
encumbered  with  the  scathed  trunks  of  a  whole 
hedgerow  of  felled  trees,  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
little  wood — began  stepping  on  these  trunks  and 


dropping  down  among  them  .and  stepping  on 
them  again,  apparently  as  a  school-boy  might 
have  done,  but  assuredly  with  no  school-boy  pur. 
pose,  or  want  of  purpose. 

M  What  are  you  up  to?"  muttered  Kiderhood, 
down  in  the  ditch,  and  holding  the  hedge  a  lit- 
tle open  with  both  hands.  And  soon  his  actions 
made  a  most  extraordinary  reply.  "  By  George 
and  the  Draggin  !"  cried  Kiderhood,  "  it  he  ain't 
a-going  to  bathe  \n 

He  had  pas>ed  back,  oil  and  among  the  trunks 
of  trees  again,  and  had  passed  on  to  the  water- 
side and  had  begun  undressing  on  the  grass. 
For  a  moment  it  had  a  suspicious  look  of  suicide, 
arranged  to  counterfeit  accident.  "  But  you 
wouldn't  have  fetched  a  bundle  under  your  arm, 
from  am  tig  that  timber,  if  Mich  was  your 
garni  '"  said  Kiderhood.  Nevertheless  it  was  a 
relief  to  him  when  the  bather  after  a  plunge  and 
a  f  w  strokes  came  out.  "  For  1  shouldn't,"  he 
said  in  a  feeling  manner,  "have  liked  to  lose 
you  till  I  had  made  more  money  out  of  you 
ueithcr." 

Prone  in  another  ditch  (he  had  changed  his 
dit<  h  a>  hi*  man  had  changed  his  position),  and 
holding  apart  so  small  a  patch  of  the  hedge  that 
the  shar|H-st  eves  could  not  have  detected  him, 
Kogue  Kiderhood  watched  the  bather  dressing. 
And  now  gradually  came  the  wonder  that  he 
stix.d  up.  completely  clothed,  another  man,  aud 
not  the  Bargeman. 

"  Aha  !"  said  Kiderhood.  "  Much  as  you  w  as 
dressed  that  night.  I  see.  You're  a  taking  me 
with  you,  now.  You're  deep.  But  1  knows  a 
deejKT. " 

When  the  bather  had  finished  dressing  he 
kneeled  on  the  grass,  doing  something  with  his 
h  m  N,  !  .i  ;ain  -t  oil  up  w  ith  his  bundle  tin 
der  his  arm.  Looking  all  around  him  with  great 
attention,  he  then  went  to  the  river's  edge,  aud 
thing  it  iti  as  tar.  and  yet  as  li.ditlv  as  he  could. 
It  ■..  a  n  >l  until  he  w  as  so  d<  eidedly  upon  his 
way  again  as  to  bo  beyond  a  bend  of  the  river, 
and  for  the  time  out  of  view,  that  Kiderhood 
scrambled  from  the  ditch. 

"Now,"  was  his  debate  with  himself,  "shall 
I  follcr  you  on,  or  shall  I  let  you  loose  for  this 
once,  and  go  a  fishing?"  The  debate  continu- 
ing, he  followed,  as  a  precautionary  measure  in 
any  case,  and  got  him  again  in  sight.  "If  I 
was  to  let  you  loose  this  once,"  said  Kiderhood 
then,  still  following,  "I  could  make  you  come 
:  i  iic  a  or  I  could  hud  you  out  in  one  wa\ 
or  another.  If  I  wasn't  to  go  a  fishing  others 
might.  I'll  let  you  loose  this  once  and  go  a 
tishin_  :  '  W::ii  that,  he  suddenly  dropped  the 
pursuit  and  turned. 

The  miserable  man  whom  he  had  released  for 
the  time,  but  not  for  long,  went  on  toward  Lon- 
don. Bradley  was  suspicious  of  every  sound  he 
heard,  and  of  every  face  he  saw,  but  was  under 
a  spell  which  very  commonly  falls  upon  the  shed- 
der  of  blood,  and  had  no  suspicion  of  the  real 
danger  that  lurked  in  his  life,  and  would  have 
it  yet.    Kiderhood  was  much  in  his  thoughts — 
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had  never  been  out  of  his  thoughts  since  the 
night-adventure  of  their  first  meeting;  but  Ri- 
derhood  occupied  a  very  different  place  there  from 
the  place  of  pursuer;  and  Bradley  had  been  at 
the  pains  of  devising  so  many  means  of  fitting 
that  place  to  him,  and  of  wedging  him  into  it, 
that  his  mind  could  not  compass  the  possibility 
of  his  occupying  any  other.  And  this  is  another 
Spell  against  which  the  shedder  of  blood  forever 
strives  in  vain.  There  are  fifty  doors  by  which 
discovery  may  enter.  With  infinite  pains  and 
cunning  he  double  locks  and  bars  forty-nine  of 
them,  and  can  not  see  the  fiftieth  standing  wide 
open. 

Now,  too,  was  he  cursed  with  a  state  of  mind 
more  wearing  and  more  wearisome  than  remorse, 
lie  had  no  remorse ;  but  the  evil-doer  who  can 
hold  that  avenger  at  bay  can  not  escape  the  slow- 
er torture  of  incessantly  doing  the  evil  deed  again 
and  doing  it  more  efficiently.  In  the  defensive 
declarations  and  pretended  confessions  of  mur- 
derers, the  pursuing  shadow  of  this  torture  may 
be  traced  through  every  lie  they  tell.  If  I  had 
done  it  as  alleged,  is  it  conceivable  that  I  would 
have  made  this  and  this  mistake  ?  If  I  had  done 
it  as  alleged,  should  I  have  left  that  unguarded 
place  which  that  false  and  wicked  witness  against 
me  so  infamously  deposed  to?  The  state  of  that 
wretch  who  continually  finds  the  weak  spots  in 
his  own  crime,  and  strives  to  strengthen  them 
when  it  is  unchangeable,  is  a  state  that  aggra- 
vates the  offense  by  doing  the  deed  a  thousand 
times  instead  of  once  ;  but  it  is  a  state,  too,  that 
tauntingly  visits  the  offense  upon  a  sullen  unre- 
pentant nature  with  its  heaviest  punishment  ev- 
ery time. 

Bradley  toiled  on,  chained  heavily  to  the  idea 
of  his  hatred  and  his  vengeance,  and  thinking 
how  he  might  have  satiated  both  in  many  better 
ways  than  the  way  he  had  taken.  The  instru- 
ment might  have  been  better,  the  spot  and  the 
hour  might  have  been  better  chosen.  To  batter 
a  man  down  from  behind  in  the  dark,  on  the 
brink  of  a  river,  was  well  enough,  but  he  ought 
to  have  been  instantly  disabled,  whereas  he  had 
turned  and  seized  his  assailant ;  and  so,  to  end 
it  before  chance-help  came,  and  to  be  rid  of  him, 
he  had  been  hurriedly  thrown  backward  into  the 
river  before  the  life  was  fully  beaten  out  of  him. 
Now  if  it  could  be  done  again,  it  must  not  be  so 
done.  Supposing  his  head  had  been  held  down 
under  water  for  a  while.  Supposing  the  first 
blow  had  been  truer.  Supposing  he  had  been 
shot.  Supposing  he  had  been  strangled.  Sup- 
pose this  way,  that  way,  the  other  way.  Sup- 
pose any  thing  but  getting  unchained  from  the 
one  idea,  for  that  was  inexorably  impossible. 

The  school  reopened  next  day.  The  scholars 
saw  little  or  no  change  in  their  master's  face,  for 
it  always  wore  its  slowly  laboring  expression. 
But  as  he  heard  his  classes  he  was  always  do- 
ing the  deed  and  doing  it  better.  As  he  paused 
with  his  piece  of  chalk  at  the  blackboard  before 
writing  on  it  he  was  thinking  of  the  spot,  and 
whether  the  water  was  not  deeper  and  the  fall 


straighter,  a  little  higher  up,  or  a  little  lower 
down.  He  had  half  a  mind  to  draw  a  line  or 
two  upon  the  board,  and  show  himself  what  he 
meant.  He  was  doing  it  again  and  improving 
on  the  manner,  at  prayers,  in  his  mental  arith- 
metic, all  through  his  questioning,  all  through 
the  day. 

Charley  Hexam  was  a  master  now,  in  another 
school,  under  another  head.  It  was  evening, 
and  Bradley  was  walking  in  his  garden,  observed 
from  behind  a  blind  by  gentle  little  Miss  Peech- 
er,  who  contemplated  offering  him  a  loan  of  her 
smelling-salts  for  headache,  when  Mary  Anne, 
in  faithful  attendance,  held  up  her  arm. 

"Yes,  Mary  Anne?" 

"Young  Mr.  Hexam,  if  you  please,  ma'am, 
coming  to  see  Mr.  Headstone." 

"Very  good,  Mary  Anne." 

Again  Mary  Anne  held  up  her  arm. 

"You  may  speak,  Mary  Anne?" 

"Mr.  Headstone  has  beckoned  young  Mr. 
Hexam  into  his  house,  ma'am,  and  he  has  gone 
in  himself  without  waiting  for  young  Mr.  Hex- 
am to  come  up,  and  now  he  has  gone  in  too, 
ma'am,  and  has  shut  the  door." 

"With  all  my  heart,  Maiy  Anne." 

And  Mary  Anne's  telegraphic  arm  worked. 

"  What  more,  Mary  Anne?" 

"They  must  find  it  rather  dull  and  dark,  Miss 
Peecher,  for  the  parlor  blind's  down,  and  neither 
of  them  pulls  it  up." 

"There  is  no  accounting,"  said  good  Miss 
Peecher,  with  a  little  sad  sigh  which  she  re- 
pressed by  laying  her  hand  on  her  neat  method- 
ical bodice,  "there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes, 
Mary  Anne." 

Charley,  entering  the  dark  room,  stopped  short 
when  he  saw  his  old  friend  in  its  yellow  shade. 

"Come  in,  Hexam,  come  in." 

Charley  advanced  to  take  the  hand  that  was 
held  out  to  him  ;  but  stopped  again,  short  of  it. 
The  heavy,  bloodshot  eyes  of  the  schoolmaster, 
rising  to  his  face  with  an  effort,  met  his  look  of 
scrutiny." 

"  Mr.  Headstone,  what's  the  matter?" 

"Matter?  Where?" 

"Mr.  Headstone,  have  you  heard  the  news? 
This  news  about  the  fellow,  Mr.  Eugene  Wray- 
burn  ?    That  he  is  killed  ?" 

"  He  is  dead,  then  !"  exclaimed  Bradley. 

Young  Hexam  standing  looking  at  him,  he 
moistened  his  lips  with  his  tongue,  looked  about 
the  room,  glanced  at  his  former  pupil,  and  looked 
down.  "  I  heard  of  the  outrage,"  said  Bradley, 
trying  to  constrain  his  working  mouth,  "  but  I 
had  not  heard  the  end  of  it." 

"Where  were  you,"  said  the  boy,  advancing 
a  step  as  he  lowered  his  voice,  "when  it  was 
done?  Stop !  I  don't  ask  that.  Don't  tell  me. 
If  you  force  your  confidence  upon  me,  Mr.  Head- 
stone, I'll  give  up  every  word  of  it.  Mind! 
Take  notice.  I'll  give  up  it,  and  I'll  give  up 
you.    I  will !" 

The  wretched  creature  seemed  to  suffer  acute- 
ly under  this  renunciation.    A  desolate  air  of 
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utter  and  complete  loneliness  fell  upon  him,  like 
a  visible  shade. 

M  It's  for  me  to  speak,  not  you,"  said  the  boy. 
"  If  you  do,  you'll  do  it  at  your  peril.  I  am  go- 
ing to  put  your  sclfishuess  before  you,  Mr.  Head- 
stone— your  passionate,  violent,  and  ungovern- 
able selfishness — to  show  you  why  I  can,  and 
why  I  will,  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you." 

He  looked  at  young  Hexam  as  if  he  were 
waiting  for  a  scholar  to  go  on  with  a  lesson  that 
he  knew  by  heart  and  was  deadly  tired  of.  But 
he  had  said  his  last  word  to  him. 

"  If  you  had  any  part — I  don't  say  what — in 
this  attack,"  pursued  the  boy  ;  uor  if  you  know 
any  thing  about  it — I  don't  say  how  much — or 
if  you  know  who  did  it — I  go  no  closer — you  did 
an  injury  to  me  that's  never  to  be  forgiven. 
You  know  that  I  took  you  with  me  to  his  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple  when  I  told  him  my  opin- 
ion of  him,  and  made  myself  responsible  for  my 
opinion  of  you.  You  know  that  I  took  you  with 
ni"  \\h"ii  I  v.. watching  him  with  a  view  to 
recovering  my  sister  and  bringing  her  to  her 
senses;  you  kn  >w  th.it  I  have  allowed  myself  to 
be  mixed  up  with  you,  all  through  this-  busin 
in  favoring  your  desire  to  marry  my  si«ter.  An  1 
how  do  you  know  that,  pursuing  the  <  uds  of 
your  own  violent  tcmjKT,  you  have  not  laid  me 
open  to  suspicion?  Is  that  your  gratitude  to 
me,  Mr.  I  lead-tone  ?" 

Bradley  sat  looking  steadily  before  him  at  the 
vacant  air.  As  often  as  vouiil'  !!•  N  m  -'  •  1 
he  turned  his  eyes  toward  him,  as  it'  he  were 
waiting  for  him  to  go  on  with  the  lesson,  and 
get  it  done.  As  often  ns  the  boy  resumed 
Bradley  resumed  his  tix"d  face. 

"  I  am  going  to  \h-  plain  with  you,  Mr.  Head- 
stone," said  young  Ilcxam.  shaking  his  h- ad  in 
a  half-threatening  manner.  "because  this  is  no 
time  for  affecting  not  to  know  things  that  I  do 
know — except  certain  things  at  which  it  might 
not  be  very  safe  for  you  to  hint  again.  Whut  I 
mean  is  this;  if  you  were  a  good  master.  I  w.is 
a  good  pupil.  I  have  done  you  plenty  of  credit, 
and  in  improving  my  own  reputation  I  have  im- 
proved yours  o,uite  as  much.  Very  well  then. 
Starting  on  equal  terms,  I  want  to  put  before 
you  how  you  have  shown  your  gratitude  to  me 
for  doing  all  I  could  to  further  your  w  ishes  w  ith 
reference  to  my  sister.  You  have  compromised 
me  by  being  seen  aUnit  w  ith  me,  endeavoring  to 
counteract  this  Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn.  That's 
the  first  thing  you  have  done.  If  my  character, 
and  my  now  dropping  you.  help  me  out  of  that, 
Mr.  Headstone,  the  deliverance  is  to  U-  attribu- 
ted to  me  and  not  to  you.  No  thanks  to  you 
for  it!" 

The  boy  stopping  again,  he  moved  his  | 
again. 

"I  am  going  on,  Mr.  Headstone,  don't  you 
be  afraid.  I  am  going  on  to  the  end,  and  I 
have  told  you  beforehand  what  the  end  is. 
Now,  you  know  my  story.  You  are  as  well 
aware  as  I  am,  that  I  have  had  many  disad- 
vantages to  leave  behind  me  in  life.    You  have 


heard  me  mention  my  father,  and  you  are  suili  - 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  home 
from  which  I,  as  I  may  say,  escaped,  might 
have  been  a  more  creditable  one  than  it  iraa. 
My  father  died,  and  then  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  my  way  to  respectability  was 
pretty  clear.  No.  For  then  my  sister  be- 
gins." 

He  spoke  as  confidently,  and  with  as  entire 
an  absence  of  any  tell-talo  color  in  his  cheek, 
as  if  there  were  no  softening  old  time  behind 
him.  Not  wonderful,  for  there  was  none  in  his 
hollow  empty  heart.  What  is  there  but  self, 
for  selfishness  to  sec  behind  it? 

"When  I  speak  of  my  sister  I  devoutly  wish 
that  you  had  never  seen  her.  Mr.  Headstone. 
However,  you  did  see  her.  and  that's  useless 
now.  I  confided  in  you  about  her.  I  explained 
her  character  to  you.  and  how  «he  interposed 
some  ridiculous  fanciful  notions  in  the  way  of 
our  l>eing  as  respectable  as  I  tried  for.  You  fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  I  favored  you  with  all  my 
might.  She  could  not  be  induced  to  favor  you, 
and  so  we  came  in  i  i  llision  with  this  Mr  Eu- 
gene Wrayburn.  Now,  what  hive  you  done? 
Why,  you  have  justified  my  sister  in  being  (irm- 
ly act  against  you  from  first  to  last,  and  you 
have  put  me  in  the  wrong  again!  And  wh\ 
have  you  done  it  ?  Mccause,  Mr.  Headstone, 
you  are  in  all  \-ur  passions  >o  selfish,  and  so 
concentrated  upon  jourself.  that  you  have  no' 
In-stowed  one  proper  thought  on  me." 

The  t  .  .1  con \  i 1  tion  with  which  the  boy  took 
up  and  held  his  portion  could  have  been  derived 
from  no  other  vice  in  human  nature. 

"It  is,"  he  went  on,  actually  with  tears,  "an 
extraordinary  circumstance  attendant  on  my 
life,  that  every  etfort  I  make  toward  perfect  re- 
sp<  <  lability,  is  iui|>eded  by  somebody  else  through 
no  tank  of  mine  !  Not  <  oiitent  w  ith  doing  w  hat 
I  have  put  In-fore  you.  you  will  drag  my  name 
into  notoriety  through  dragging  my  sister's — 
which  you  are  pretty  sure  to  do.  if  my  suspicions 
have  any  foundation  at  all  —  and  the  worse  you 
prove  to  be,  the  harder  it  will  I  !  r  ui<-  to  de- 
tach myself  from  being  associated  with  you  in 
people's  minds." 

When  he  had  dried  his  eyes  and  heaved  a  sob 
over  his  injuries,  he  began  moving  toward  the 
door. 

"  However,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
will  become  resectable  in  the  scab;  of  society, 
and  that  I  w  ill  not  l>c  dragged  down  by  others. 
I  have  done  with  my  si*t<r  as  well  as  with  you. 
Since  she  cares  so  little  for  me  as  to  care  no- 
thing for  undermining  my  respectability,  she 
shall  go  bat  way  and  I  will  go  mine  My  pros- 
DMtJ  are  very  good,  and  I  mean  to  follow  them 
alone.  Mr.  Ilcadstone,  I  don't  say  what  you 
have  got  upon  your  conscience,  for  I  don't 
know.  Whatever  lies  upon  it,  I  hope  you  will 
sec  the  justice  of  keeping  wide  and  clear  of  me, 
and  will  find  a  consolation  in  completely  exon- 
erating all  but  yourself.  I  hope,  before  many 
years  are  out,  to  succeed  the  master  in  my  pres- 
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cnt  school,  and  the  mistress  being  a  single  wo- 
man, though  some  years  older  than  I  am,  I 
might  even  marry  her.  If  it  is  any  comfort  to 
you  to  know  what  plans  I  may  work  out  by 
keeping  myself  strictly  respectable  in  the  scale 
of  society,  these  are  the  plans  at  present  occur- 
ring to  me.  In  conclusion,  if  you  feel  a  sense 
of  having  injured  me,  and  a  desire  to  make  some 
small  reparation,  I  hope  you  will  think  how  re- 
spectable you  might  have  been  yourself,  and 
will  contemplate  your  blighted  existence." 

Was  it  strange  that  the  wretched  man  should 
take  this  heavily  to  heart?  Perhaps  he  had 
taken  the  boy  to  heart,  first,  through  some  long 
laborious  years ;  perhaps  through  the  same  years 
he  had  found  his  drudgery  lightened  by  commu- 
nication with  a  brighter  and  more  apprehensive 


spirit  than  his  own ;  perhaps  a  family  resem- 
blance of  face  and  voice  between  the  boy  and  his 
sister,  smote  him  hard  in  the  gloom  of  his  fallen 
state.  For  whichsoever  reason,  or  for  all,  he 
drooped  his  devoted  head  when  the  boy  was 
gone,  and  shrank  together  on  the  floor,  and 
groveled  there,  with  the  palms  of  his  hands 
tight-clasping  his  hot  temples,  in  unutterable 
misery,  and  unrelieved  by  a  single  tear. 

Rogue  Riderhood  had  been  busy  with  the 
river  that  day.  He  had  fished  with  assiduity  on 
the  previous  evening,  but  the  light  was  short, 
and  he  had  fished  unsuccessfully.  He  had 
fished  again  that  day  with  better  luck,  and  had 
carried  his  fish  home  to  Plashwater  Weir  Mill 
Lock-house  in  a  bundle. 
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It  hanga  upon  the  wall, 
Broken  and  torn,  the  drum  he  took  away  ; 
How  many  a  thought  of  him  does  it  recall 

When  yet  a  child  at  play  ! 

Ah,  little  did  I  dream 
In  those  bright  days  of  what  would  he  the  end  ; 
Backward  in  time  my  thoughts  How  like  a  stream 

What  separate  currents  blend. 

I  seem  to  see  him  now, 
With  mimic  hat  and  sword,  a  captain  l>old, 
Heading  his  little  squad,  and  round  his  brow 

l  air  childhood's  locks  of  gold. 

His  voice  I  seem  to  heir. 
I  see  him  wavo  the  sword  in  his  right  hand, 
A>  from  his  lips  ring,  out,  distinct  and  t  k-.ir. 

The  sharp  word  of  command. 

Then  conn  s  that  tir-t  sad  day. 
The  saddest  which  had  dawned  U]*  n  my  life. 
When  from  their  homes  our  soldiers  wmt  away. 

To  mingle  in  the  strife, 

If<»w  proud  my  brave  Ik>\  seemed! 
How  linked  his  eh,-,  k  was.  ar.,1  ln>«  !:rin  hi,  tread  ' 
How  with  an  added  light  his  blue  eye  beamed! 

How  high  he  In  Id  lo    head ! 


His  letters,  word  for  word, 
I  learned  bj  heart;  solike  him  seemed  each  thought-. 
Then  followed  silence,  and  at  length  we  heard 

A  battle  had  been  fought. 

And  last  the  sad  news  came — 
I  tried  to  think  it  best  if  so  (lod  willed — 
And  through  hut  tears  I  read  my  brave  boy's  name 

Among  the  lift  of  killed. 

They  brought  it  home,  his  drum, 
When  back  they  came  amid  a  shout  of  joy, 
And  even  now  at  times  some  one  will  come 

To  talk  about  my  buy. 

They  say  with  his  last  breath 
He  blessed  t!.-'  cau-e  for  which  his  life  was  given 
And  died,  ujhmi  the  held,  a  soldier's  death  ; 

I  trust  he  lives  in  Heaven. 

Yet  sometime,  v.  hen  the  wind 
Blows  cool  along  the  < | u i-  t  vi!la.;e  s're.t, 
I  Mem  to  hear  across  the  half-closed  blind 

The  tread  of  marching  feet. 

I  look  to  see  him  come, 
Marching  so  proudly  with  the  band  ahead. 
And  ouly  when  I  ga/e  upon  his  dmm 

1  feel  that  he  is  dead. 


filYE  THEM  WOKK! 


'I'll i  y  come  from  blood-washed  fields  of  strife, 

Where  hung  the  battle's  angry  dood, 
And  rolled  from  out  the  cannon '*  throat 

The  battle  anthem  long  and  ! 
From  held,  where  rained  the  hissing  b  id, 

And  baj.ed  the  scorching  t'.auie,  of  hell; 
W  here  many  a  nolle  deed  was  wrought, 

And  niany  a  hero  fought  and  f,  11. 

They  come  from  many  a  toilsome  march 

O'er  rugged  roads  and  untrod  ways. 
That  echoed  to  the  tramp  of  feet 

From  morn  to  night  through  weary  days. 
They  come  from  crowded  camps,  where  shone 

The  white  tents  in  the  noontide  glare, 
Where  with  the  golden  morning  pealed 

The  shrill  reveille  on  the  air. 

They  come  from  loathsome  prison  pens. 

Where  Famine  held  her  ghastly  reign. 
And  fated  Pestilence  stalked  at  noon 

With  tottering  step  and  fare  of  pain. 
They  come,  now  that  the  shock  i,  o'er 

Which  shook  Hie  Nation'.,  pillared  dome, 
Some  with  deep  wounds  of  battle  scarred, 

And  ask  fur  bread  and  work  at  home  ! 


How  baldly  they  went  forth  to  meet 

Armed  Treason  in  the  bloody  fight! 
How  boldly  went  they  forth  to  die 

In  battle  for  the  cause  of  Uight ! 
They  triumphed,  ami  once  more  returned 

With  empty,  waiting  hands  they  stand. 
And  ask  for  work  that  they  may  live 

Who  battled  to  redeem  the  land! 

I .  tin  re  no  work  for  them  to  do, 

Now  that  the  blasts  of  War  are  stilled, 
Now  that  the  r-igri  of  |Va<  ■<•  \-  conn-? 

Are  all  the  posts  of  duty  filled? 
Is  there  no  work  for  these  brave  men 

Who  grappled  Treason  in  its  might, 
And  -et  tln  ir  feet  upon  it-  neck. 

And  crushed  it  in  defense  of  Bight  ? 

No  work  for  them !    Must  they  in  vain 

Ask  work  now  that  the  strife  is  done, 
Now  that  the  glorious  cause  is  saved, 

Now  that  the  victory  is  won? 
Oh,  people  of  the  valiant  North, 

Make  answer  to  their  earnest  call, 
Bid  them  come  in,  the  field  is  broad, 

There's  room,  there's  food,  there's  work  for  all ! 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  5th  of  September. 
Public  thought  has  turned  mainly  upon  the 
different  questions  involved  in  the  re-construction 
of  the  Union.  The  only  event  of  considerable  im- 
portance is  the  action  of  the  Mississippi  Convention, 
which  met  on  the  17th  of  August.  It  passed  an 
ordinance  declaring  the  ordinance  of  secession  null 
and  void ;  prohibited  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  for  crime ;  made  it  the  duty  of  the  next 
Legislature  to  provide  by  law  for  the  protection  of 
the  person  and  property  of  the  freedmen  of  the 
State,  and  to  guard  them  and  the  State  against  any 
evil  that  may  arise  from  their  sudden  emancipation  ; 
and  appointed  the  first  Monday  in  October  for  the 
election  of  State  officers  and  members  of  Congress. 
They  also  adopted  a  memorial  urging  the  President 
to  remove  the  colored  troops  from  the  State.  The 
members,  acting  apparently  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacity, not  as  a  Convention,  united  in  a  petition  to 
the  President  for  the  pardon  of  Jefferson  Davis  and 
Governor  Clark.  Tho  Constitutional  amendment 
providing  that  "Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
oervitude,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  convicted, 
shall  hereafter  exist  in  the  State,"  was  adopted  by 
the  decisive  vote  of  8G  to  11.  Mississippi,  next 
after  South  Carolina,  is  the  State  containing  the 
largest  proportion  of  slaves.  These  are  the  only 
States  in  which  the  slaves  outnumber  the  whites. 
In  South  Carolina  there  were,  in  1800, 402,000  slaves 
and  291,000  whites — a  little  more  than  four  to  three; 
in  Mississippi,  430,000  slaves  and  353,000  whites — 
a  little  less  than  four  to  three.  In  absolute  num- 
ber of  slaves  Mississippi  stood  third :  Virginia  ex- 
ceeding it  by  54,000,  and  Georgia  by  26,000.  The 
interests  of  Mississippi  were  more  deeply  involved 
in  the  slave  system  than  those  of  any  other  State. 
If  emancipation  can  be  effected  here,  it  can  be  ef- 
fected more  easily  in  every  other  State.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  action  of  Governor  Sharkey  have  been 
disapproved  by  the  military  authorities  and  Gov- 
ernment, lie  ordered  a  State  militia  to  be  organ- 
ized in  every  county ;  this  was  forbidden  by  Gen- 
eral Slocum.  The  Governor  also  complained  that 
the  military  authorities  refused  to  obey  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  issued  by  local  judges.  To  this  the 
Secretary  of  War  replied  that  the  grant  of  a  Pro- 
visional Government  did  not  affect  the  proper  juris- 
diction of  the  military  courts,  and  that  this  jurisdic- 
tion was  still  called  for  in  cases  of  wrongs  done  to 
soldiers,  whether  white  or  colored,  and  in  eases  of 
wrong  done  to  colored  citizens,  and  where  the  local 
authorities  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  justice, 
either  from  defective  machinery,  or  because  some 
State  law  declared  colored  persons  incompetent  as 
witnesses.  Mississippi  was  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent still  under  military  law,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  not  been  revoked. 
To  a  similar  remonstrance  the  Secretary  of  State 
replied  that  the  State  was  still  under  martial  law, 
and  the  military  authority  was  supreme. 

The  efforts  to  adjust  the  relations  between  the 
two  great  classes  of  Southern  society — the  white 
and  the  colored  population — meet  with  innumera- 
ble obstacles.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  alleged  that 
the  freedmen  are  indisposed  to  labor,  and  throng  to 
the  towns  and  military  posts,  expecting  to  be  sup- 
ported in  idleness  by  the  Government.    On  the 
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other  hand,  it  is  complained  that  the  former  masters 
are  unwilling  to  recognize  the  altered  state  of 
things,  and  are  determined  that  the  Freedmen  shall 
be  actually  slaves  as  much  as  of  old.  Instances, 
almost  without  number,  are  put  forward  sustaining 
each  of  these  propositions ;  but  the  general  drift  of 
information  evinces  that  both  whites  and  blacks 
are  endeavoring,  in  the  mass,  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  new  state  of  things.  It  is  especially 
notable  that  the  soldiers  and  officers  who  did  most 
to  uphold  the  Confederacy  are  foremost  to  recom- 
mend prompt  and  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  issues  which  were  decided  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Thus  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who 
will,  when  the  whole  history  of  tho  war  comes  to  be 
fairly  studied  and  written,  prove  to  have  been  the 
ablest  Confederate  commander,  writes,  the  date  be- 
ing August  17:  "We  of  the  South  referred  the 
question  at  issue  between  us  and  the  United  States 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  The  decision  has 
been  made,  and  it  is  against  us.  We  must  acquiesce 
in  that  decision,  accept  it  as  final,  and  recognize  the 
fact  that  Virginia  is  again  one  of  the  United  States. 
Our  duties  and  our  interests  coincide.  We  shall 
consult  the  one  and  perform  the  other  by  doing  all 
we  can  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  neighbors  and 
to  restore  prosperity  to  the  country.  We  should  at 
once  commence  the  duties  of  peaceful  citizens  by 
entering  upon  some  useful  pursuit,  qualifying  our- 
selves to  vote,  if  possible  ;  and  at  the  polls  our  votes 
should  be  cast  for  Conservative  men — men  who  un- 
derstand and  will  maintain  the  interests  of  Virginia 
as  one  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  course 
which  I  have  recommended  to  all  those  with  whom 
I  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  and  that  which  I 
have  adopted  for  myself  as  far  as  practicable." 

General  Wade  Hampton,  who  was  among  the 
last  of  the  Confederate  commanders  who  surrender- 
ed, has  published  a  letter  in  reply  to  inquiries  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  persons  who  proposed  to  emi- 
grate. He  dissuades  his  correspondents  from  any 
general  emigration :  advises  them  to  remain  at 
home  and  devote  their  energies  to  the  restoration 
of  law  and  order,  the  re-establishment  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  the  promotion  of  education,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  dwellings  and  cities  which  have 
been  laid  in  ashes.  To  accomplish  these  objects  he 
urges  that  "all  who  can  do  so  should  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government,  so 
that  they  may  participate  in  the  restoration  of  civil 
government  to  our  State.  A  distinguished  citizen 
of  our  State,"  he  says,  "  an  honest  man,  and  a  true 
patriot,  has  been  appointed  Governor.  He  will 
soon  call  a  Convention  of  the  people  which  will  be 
charged  with  the  most  vital  interests  of  our  State." 
He  urges  that  the  delegates  elected  to  this  Conven- 
tion should  be  men  "  who  have  laid  their  all  upon  the 
altar  of  their  country."  He  himself  should  pursue 
the  course  which  he  recommends  to  others,  "de- 
voting himself  earnestly,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  to  the 
discharge  of  these  obligations,  public  and  private 
but  in  the  mean  time  he  should  obtain  all  the  inform- 
ation desirable  in  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in 
case  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  is  clearly  express- 
ed. It  will,  as  far  as  possible,  protect  them  from 
outrage  or  injury;  but  will  not  maintain  them  in 
idleness.  The  rations  given  to  whites  and  blacks 
will  be  withdrawn  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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Applications  fur  pardon  by  persons  belonging  to 
the  excepted  classes  are  very  numerous,  but  as  yet 
only  a  very  few  have  been  granted.  It  is  officially 
announced  that  counsel  and  brokers  in  the  case  of 
those  applying  for  pardon  will  retard  instead  of 
B  iTancing  their  object. — Governor  Perry,  of  .v  atfa 
Carolina,  writes  to  William  Botcher  Miles,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Congress,  and  subsequent- 
ly of  the  Confederate  Congress:  "  If  you  take  the 
oath  of  amnesty  and  apply  for  a  pardon,  it  is  to  l>e 
assi'in  d,  after  approval  by  me,  that  it  i>  -ranted, 
and  you  are  entitled  to  vote  or  serve  in  the  Conven- 
tion, although  your  pardon  may  not  have,  been  re- 
turned or  received  by  you." — Governor  Payne,  of 
Alabama,  announces  the  manner  in  which  those  who 
;.re  entitled  to  pardon  under  th  ■  Pr  sidei.t's  \  rocla- 
mation  must  proceed.  They  must  take  the  oath 
before  some  competent  authority,  and  then,  in  t  ftS  r 
to  qualify  thems'  Ives  for  voting,  must  repeat  the 
(rath,  and  l.a\e  it  r*  i - 1 . ■  m  1  h.-f.  re  ><<:.:>■  nuiniv 
magistrate.  "No  one  Ls  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the 
Convention  who  is  not  a  loyal  citi/.<  u  off  the  I ' nit-  1 
States,"  an  1  as  those  who,  lih"  Mr.  Mil.  s,  are  ex- 
cluded from  ti  e  p-n^ral  ainu- »ty  are  not  citizens 
of  the  United  .States,  they  can  not  be  voters  or  mom- 
hers  of  the  ( 'ouvcution. 

Some  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  at  the  South 
have  assumed  positions  of  apparent  hostility  to  the 
return  of  good  feeling.  Thus,  DUhope  Andrew, 
Paine,  mid  Tier..'.  <  f  t!  M  ll  .  I  Church  South, 
in  a  pastoral,  while  urging  their  pccple  "to  adjust 
them^-lvi  >.  as  citi/.  i.-  ..:  t!..  I  :  ;  >  '<  «,  prompt- 
ly, cho  r!idlv,  and  in  good  faith,  to  all  tin  ir  duties 
and  re.<q>on*ihilities,  whatever  may  havo  boon  the 
opinions,  twsitions,  or  prejudices  of  any  of  them 
t.  n  erning  the  political  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  t  ;,,\ -eminent,"  bitterly  opjxwe  the  re- 
union of  the  two  bodies  of  the  Church.  They  de- 
ei.ip-  t!,  it  "a  large  prr|K»rtion  of  the  Northern 
Methodists  have  become  incurably  rndicaL  They 
teach  for  doctrine  the  oommandmcnt*  of  m-  n.  They 
preach  another  (loqul.  'I  hey  h.i\e  iiu  o:|mraUd 
social  dogmas  and  political  t.  -ts  into  thei;  il.tr. !» 
creeds.  Without  such  a  change  as  «e  see  no  im- 
i.i'-di.r.e  j  -.-p. ,  t  of  in  ;lu  ir  t.  n<-,  t.-mjier,  and  prac- 
tice, we  Mn  anticipate  no  good  result  from  even 
entertaining  the  subject  of  reunion  with  them." — 
Mr.  Wil  ,  I'.idiop  of  Alabama,  in  a 
IVtoral  Address,  says,  "The  lap-  of  t!ic  Confcd- 
exa'o  ( Io\  ernnie:.t  require*  »  f  iiecc  i  y  tl  e  .  ini»  i  n 
off  the  pnyers  for  the  President  of  the  (  on  federate 
States,  and  all  in  civil  authority;  but  the  immedi- 
ate substitution  of  another  form  of  prayer  docs  not 
tollow  of  the  same  necessity."  To  pray  for  "  all  in 
authority,"  he  say,  "is  a  d.iiy ;"  hut  the  mode  of 
it  mu-t  lc  determin.  I  by  ce».  h  M  istical  auttx  r'.:y. 
"The  Church  in  this  country  has  established  a 
form  of  prayer  for  the  President  and  all  in  civil 
authority.  The  laiuuago  of  that  |  raver  was  se- 
lected with  careful  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
prayer— '  all  civil  authority;'  and  the  de-ires  for 
that  authority  prosperity  and  long  continuance. 
No  one  can  be  expected  to  desire  a  long  continu- 
ance of  military  rule.  Therefore  the  prayer  is 
altogether  inappropriate  and  inapplicable  to  the 
present  condition  of  things,  when  no  civil  au- 
thority exists  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  

My  conclusion  is,  therefore,  and  my  direction, 
which  I  hereby  give,  that  wh  n  civil  authority 
shall  be  restored  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  the 
clergy  shall  use  the  form  entitled  4  A  Prayer  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  all  in  Civil 


Authority,*  as  it  stands  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer."  The  Bishop,  however,  says  that  M  it  is 
tho  duty  of  every  citizen  to  render  faithful  alle- 
giance to  the  Government  under  which  he  Uvea, 
and  as  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Government  is  only 
the  formal  and  solemn  acknowledgment  of  an  al- 
ready existing  obligation,  if  therefore  the  oath  of 
allegiance  should  be  lawfully  required  of  all  citi- 
zens, there  is  no  good  reason  w  hy  it  should  not 
bo  taken,  provided  that  all  things  be  dono  'in 
justice,  judgment,  and  truth.'  All  false  swearing 
is  an  abomination."  Civil  union,  the  Bishop  says, 
does  not  necessarily  involve  ecclesiastical  unity. 
Whether  the  Church  in  the  South  shall  reunite 
with  that  in  the  North  is  a  question  Ar  future  ec- 
clesiastical determination.— At  the  recent  Conven- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Chinch  in  the  diocese  of  Geor- 
gia it  v  is  r  -olvcd  that  the  diocese  would  resume, 
its  connection  with  the  Protestant  I'piseopnl  Church 
in  the  United  States,  whenever  the  Bishop  shall 
oonstder  such  course  consistent  with  the  good  faith 
which  this  diocese  owes  to  the  bishops  in  the  lato 
( 'oi.f. -d.  rat.  Stat.  «.  Another  resolution  provides 
t'  at  deputies  shall  be  1 1.  ctcd  to  the  General  Council 


of  the  (  hurch  in  ih  Southern  States,  with  the  uuder- 
'  standing  that,  if  In  the  judgment  of  tho  lHshop,  any 
contingency  shall  arise  to  render  necessary  a  repre- 
sentation in  the  (Jeneral  Convention  of  the  United 


v  ,t.  -.  t  e  y  nne  .1  i  ities  shall  attend  that  b<  dy. — 
The  Prisbytery  of  Lexington,  Virginia,  adopted,  at 
a  meeting  on  the  10th  of  August,  a  report,  declar- 
ing that  "  The  Cener.il  Assembly  in  the  United 
Mates  r<  ,  ired  all  its  numl*  rs  to  submit  to  tlieir 
ecclesiastical  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  State 
Rights  and  Slavery.  This  changed  a  religious 
body  into  a  political  meeting,  nece  ^it.it.  d  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Southern  part  off  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  ai  d  the  continued  jxilitieal  character  of 
that  professedly  ecclesiastical  body  prevents  a  ru- 

llenry  Wirz.  late  commander  of  tin*  Conf-  d.  rato 
military  prbon  at  Andersonville,  Georgia,  is  on  trial 
before  a  Militarv  Court,  of  which  General  Lew 
Wallace  i«  Pnaidcnt.  Wirz,  who  is  a  Swiss  by 
birth,  rrsided  for  many  years  in  Iami-dana,  and  en- 
ter.tl  the  Con  federate  army.  Having  been  disabled 
for  service  in  the  fu  Id,  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  prison  at  Andersonville  in  April,  18  )1.  Tho 
indictment  consists  of  two  charges.  By  the  first 
Wirz  was  charged  with  conspiring  with  Hubert  E. 
Ia'c.  .lames  A.  Beddon,  then  Oonft  lerat  >■•<  r  ta: y 
of  Wor,  John  H.  Winder,  Lucius  I).  Northrop,  Iiich- 
ard  BL  Winder,  •«  ph  White,  W.  S.  Winder,  and 
others,  to  inj  ire  the  health  and  destroy  (hi  lives  of 
Union  prisoners  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war.  The  specification  nod  r  thk  charge  i>  long 
and  elaborate.  The  principal  points  arc — confining 
the  j  ri-oni  r~  in  BO  all  and  Unhealthy  quart,  rs  ;  iKg- 
lecting  to  provide  pn  p-r  shelter;  depriving  them 
>:  their  own  clothing  and  blankets;  refusing  to 
furnish  food  sufficient  in  quantity  and  quality  to 
sustain  life,  and  to  provide  fuel  for  cooking  and 
warming;  Compelling  them  to  subsist  u|»on  filthy 
and  unwholesome  water;  permitting  the  b<  di  s  of 
the  dead  to  remain  unburied,  thus  poisoning  the  at- 
mosphere; refusing  medicines  and  medical  attend- 
ance; indicting  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  j 
setting  up  a^  "dead  line,"  always  indi-tinct  and  oft- 
en imaginary,  and  can-dug  prisoners' who  crossed 
«r  even  touched  it  to  be  shot;  employing  blood- 
hounds to  hunt  down  prisoners  who  bad  escaped; 
and  using  poisonous  matter  for  the  purpose  of  vac- 
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cination.  This  charge  was  subsequently  modified 
by  omitting  the  names  of  Lee  and  Seddon. — The 
second  charge  is  for  "  Murder,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war."  Under  this  charge  are 
thirteen  distinct  specifications,  all  relating  to  mur- 
ders and  outrages  committed  by  himself  or  by  his 
express  order.  Wirz  protests  his  innocence  of  these 
charges.  lie  denies  that  he  ever  personally  mis- 
used a  prisoner;  and  affirms  that  for  the  rest  he 
acted  under  the  orders  of  his  military  superiors,  and 
should  therefore  not  be  held  responsible.  lie  also 
affirms  that  lie  was  included  in  the  surrender  by 
General  Johnston,  and  so  should  not  be  held  to  an- 
swer for  what  he  had  done. 

According  to  the  official  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  public  debt,  on  the  31st  of  Au- 
gust, was  as  follows : 

Debt  bearing  interest         Ammtnt  Intertat. 
iu  coin   $1,108,310,191  80     $G4,50J,5J0  5  J 

Debt  bearing  interest 
in  lawful  money. . .    1,274,478,103  10      73,531,037  74 

Debt  on  whicb  interest 

has  ceased   1,503,020  09 

Debt  bearing  no  inter- 
est   373,3^8,256  33   

Total,  Aug.  31  $'!!.757.GS.>,571  43    $188,031,620  24 

Total,  July  31   2,757,253,275  8G     13a,2G2,4G8  28 

Henry  B.  Jenkins,  the  paving  teller  of  the  Phoe- 
nix Bank,  is  a  man  past  middle  age  ;  had  been 
many  years  connected  with  the  bank  in  various  ca- 
pacities ;  was  supposed  to  live  within  his  income ; 
and  was  not  known  to  have  engaged  in  specula- 
tions. But  something  more  than  £300,000  in  his 
keeping  was  missing.  He  was  arrested,  and  it 
came  out  that  he  had  engaged  in  stock  specula- 
tions, and  being  unsuccessful,  had  from  time  to  time 
appropriated  the  bank  funds  to  cover  his  losses.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  frequenter  of  "concert  saloons" 
and  other  disreputable  haunts,  squandering  large 
sums  upon  loose  women.  One  of  these,  named 
Genevieve  Lyons,  with  sundry  aliases,  he  had  es- 
tablished in  apartments  as  his  mistress,  making  her 
considerable  presents  in  money.  This  woman  had 
a  paramour  named  Brower,  once  a  butcher,  but  de- 
scribing himself  as  a  "  merchant,"  who  also  received 
large  sums  of  money  from  Jenkins,  who  asserted 
that  it  was  extorted  from  him  as  "  black  mail,"  un- 
der threat  of  exposing  him.  Brower,  however,  as- 
serted that  the  money  was  lent  to  him  by  Jenkins 
out  of  friendship,  they  having  met  at  places  of  pub- 
lic resort,  and  contracted  a  close  intimacy.  An- 
other person  implicated  Avas  James  II.  Earle,  who 
acted  as  the  agent  of  Jenkins  in  his  speculations. 
He  was  arrested,  and  shortly  after  committed  sui- 
cide in  prison. 

The  firm  of  "Morris  Ketchum,  Son,  and  Com- 
pany" was  one  of  the  wealthiest  private  banking- 
houses  of  New  York.  The  "Son"  was  Edward  B. 
Ketchum,  a  young  man  of  about  five-and-twenty, 
■who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  shrewdest  financiers 
on  'Change.  About  the  first  of  August  Mr.  Swan, 
one  of  the  junior  members  of  the  firm,  discovered 
that  securities  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars  had  been  abstracted  from  the  firm.  He 
communicated  his  discovery  to  Belknap,  another 
partner.  Various  circumstances  enabled  them  to 
fasten  the  abstraction  upon  Edward  Ketchum,  who 
acknowledged  the  fact,  but  said  that  the  securities 
were  still  under  his  control,  and  that  he  could  re- 
cover them  in  a  short  time.  He  promised  to  do 
this,  and  to  abandon  the  speculations  upon  his  own 
account  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  The  mat- 
ter was  not  revealed  to  the  senior  member  of  tha 


j  firm.  A  few  days  passed,  and  the  missing  securi- 
ties not  being  replaced,  Swan  and  Belknap  wrote 
to  young  Ketchum,  on  the  4th  of  August,  to  the 
efi'ect  that  unless  the  deficiency  was  made  good  by 
the  loth  they  should  expose  him.  Two  days  after 
the  expiration  of  this  term  it  was  announced  that 
Edward  Ketchum  had  disappeared  on  the  previous 
day  ;  that  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member  had 
suspended  payment ;  and  that  forged  "gold  checks" 

.  to  a  large  amount  were  in  the  hands  of  banks  and 

j  brokers  which  could  be  traced  to  him.  These  "gold 
checks"  are  a  contrivance  instituted  by  prominent 
money-dealers  to  conduct  their  business  without 
making  an  actual  transfer  of  gold  bought  and  sold. 
The  Bank  of  New  York  was  selected  as  the  place 
in  which  the  gold  was  to  be  deposited.  The  bank 
agreed  to  receive  the  gold,  keep  it,  count  it,  and 
pay  it  out  as  demanded,  upon  certain  conditions. 
Each  dealer,  upon  the  payment  of  $1000,  received 
a  check-book  filled  with  a  certain  number  of  blank 
checks  for  65000  each.  These,  when  filled  out  with  • 
the  signature  of  the  drawer,  the  registrar,  the  tell- 
er, and  of  the  indorser,  pass  in  the  market  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  corresponding  amounts  in  gold.  Ed- 
ward Ketchum  purchased  one  of  these  books  of 
checks,  filled  them  out  with  the  forged  signatures 
of  established  firms,  and  deposited  them  as  security 
for  loans  which  he  required  to  carry  on  his  opera- 
tions.   The  book  contained  500  blank  checks,  rep- 

j  resenting  $2,500,000.  How  many  of  these  had 
been  actually  negotiated  is  unknown.  The  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  in  making  his  charge,  estimates 

j  the  number  at  300,  representing  an  amount  of 
%  1,500,000.    Ketchum  remained  undiscovered  for 

:  nearly  a  fortnight;  then  he  was  found  at  lodgings 
in  New  York,  which  he  had  all  the  time  occupied 

I  under  the  assumed  name  of  C.  E.  Lowry,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. He  had  with  him  about  £00,000.  The 
abstracted  securities  belonged  partly  to  the  firm  of 
Ketchum  and  Company,  and  partly  to  others.  Tin 

I  former,  amounting  to  81,300,000,  were  replaced, 
and  the  remaining  assets  of  the  house  were  declared 

|  to  be  $3,093,000,  and  its  liabilities  63,985,000,  leav- 
ing a  deficit  of  nearly  $900,000.  The  total  amount 
of  abstractions  was  stated  by  the  senior  partner  to 
be  "not  less  than  £2,800,000."  It  was  probably 
quite  $3,500,000.  In  addition  to  this  were  the  forged 

'  gold  checks,  amounting  possibly  to  $1,500,000,  the 
loss  of  which  must  fall  upon  the  banks  and  brokers 
who  held  them  :  a  probable  total  of  $5,000,000. 

Within  the  eight  months  from  January  to  Sep- 
tember 130  "accidents"  have  occurred  to  trains  on 
the  different  railroads  in  the  United  States,  by  which 
about  300  persons  have  been  killed  outright,  and 
about  1200  wounded.  Every  one  of  these  was  the 
result  of  gross  carelessness.  There  is  a  general  de- 
mand that  the  guilty  persons  shall  be  held  to  crim- 
inal prosecution.  In  a  few  cases  coroner's  juries 
have  approximated  to  their  duties  in  this  respect. 
Thus,  on  the  15th  of  August,  on  the  Housatonic 
Railroad,  13  were  killed  and  20  wounded  by  a  loco- 
motive, which  was  making  a  trial  trip,  running  into 
a  train.  The  coroner's  jury  found  a  verdict  censur- 
ing Charles  Hunt,  the  President,  Henry  L.  Plumb, 
the  Superintendent,  as  Avell  as  the  engineer  and  con- 

I  ductor  of  the  locomotive. — On  the  Long  Island  Rail- 

J  road,  August  29,  5  persons  were  killed  and  18  wound- 
ed by  collision  between  two  trains,  one  or  both  of 
which  was  recklessly  running  out  of  time.  The 

!  jury  differed  as  to  the  culpability  attached  to  the 

'  conductors  of  the  two  trains — some  charging  it  upon 
both,  some  upon  one,  and  some  upon  the  other :  but 
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ten  of  the  jurors  united  to  "censure  Oliver  Char- 
lick,  the  President  of  the  railroad,  for  the  careless 
and  irregular  manner  in  which  the  trains  are  run, 
and  consider  that  he  is  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
catastrophe." — On  the  Oil  Creek  llailroad.  August 
24,  7  were  killed  and  8  wounded  by  a  collision  be- 
tween two  trains.  The  jury  found  the  conductor 
and  engineer  of  one  of  the  trains  guilty  of  culpable 
negligence,  the  president  and  directors  of  the  road 
guilty  of  culpable  negligence,  and  requesttd  the 
coroner  to  issue  his  warrant  for  the  apprehension 
an  I  trial  not  only  of  the  conductor  and  ■■^flF"— \ 
hut  also  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  road. 

The  attempt  to  lay  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Gable 
ha-  been  unsuccessful.  The  heavy  shore  end,  'J'"> 
miles  long,  was  laid  on  the  tSd  duly.  On  the  next 
day,  the  splice  with  the  ocean  cable  on  board  the 
'irmt  Eastern  made,  and  at  a  quarter  past  7  in  the 
'•veiling  the  work  of  paying  out  l>cgan.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  condensed  journal  of  each  subsequent 
da\ 's  operations  up  t'»  the  time  win  n  tin  <  able  j  art- 
'•d  : —  S*<;,n-l  l>d'j,  July'2\.  At  .'J.l.'i  A.M.,  when  81 
miles  had  been  payed  out,  it  was  discover^!  that 
some  "  fault"  existed  in  th"  cable,  which  inter!,  red 
with  its  insulation.  The  whole  day  was  taken  up 
in  endeavors  to  discover  the  nature  and  location  of 
the  "fault,"  and  in  picking  up  the  cab!.-.  w  hi.  h  was 
a  work  of  great  difficulty.  The  final  conclusion  wo* 
that  it  was  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  mile*  from 
the  i.rttit  EttUrn. — 7*AiVf/  Ikty,  July  25.  At*  a.m., 
when  a  little  more  than  ten  milcA  had  l»eon  pi-  k-d 
up.  the  "fault"  came  on  board.  A  crooked  bit  of 
wire,  about  tie-  si/e  of  a  straw,  two  in<  In  -  long,  1  id 
somehow  g.i  into  the  coils  of  the  cable,  and  l>ecn  i 
forced  through  the  coating  till  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  conducting  wires,  topping  the  electric  cur- 
rent. The  ten  miles  of  cable  which  had  Ik  en  hauled 
in,  Ining  strained  wa>  cut  out.  and  the  v.,.ik  of  pay- 
ing  out  recommenced  a  little  U  tore  :\  i\m.  A  mile 
and  a  half  had  hardly  gone  over  w  hen  c  mmunica-  ' 
tions  from  the  shore  grew  fainter,  and  at  length 
ccast-d.     Preparation!  were  modo  to  "pick  up"  | 


\  the  cable  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  lowing  that 
the  ineilleflop  was  increased  by  the  pressure  of 
submersion  in  deep  water.    An  examination  of  the 
[  defective  part  of  the  cable  which  had  been  cut  out 
showed  that  the    fault"  was  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  of  the  '24th  ;  a  piece  of  w  ire  had  been  driven 
through  the  covering  into  the  centre  of  the  cable.— 
,  Ttuth  htvj,  Auyust  1.  At  noon  i'4b  miles  had  been 
run  :  lu*l  miles  of  cable  payed  out  ;  tin  re  remained 
.  717  miles  to  l>o  accomplished.    The  sounding-  Na- 
iled from  1075  to  1250  fathoms.— Eleventh  I><:y.  An- 
rust  2.     At  ."•.:>•"»  a.m.  it  was  discovered  that  there 
was  another  "fault."    The  tiM*  indicated  that  it 
w  as  not  far  f  rom  the  ship.    The  w<  rk  of  picking 
p  wa-  re-umed.     '1  h<  .  aide  is  j  ay.  d  out  fiom  Uio 
stern,  while  the  machinery  for  picking  up  is  at  the 
I  ".us.     To  transfer  tin  cable  from  cue  end  of  the 
sl  ip  to  the  other  required  s..me  hours.    At  10  a.m. 
the  work  of  picking  up  comm.  need.    An  hour  aud 
three  quart*  i  s  w  as  -pent  in  taking  up  a  mile.  Then 
several  accidents  occurred  to  the  machinery,  and 
the  work  was  su<q>endcd.     The  steamer  having 
It-en  stopped  could  n  t  I  <•  ki  pt  sti  2idy,  but  veered 
around  with  the  sl  itting  wind;   the  cable  chafed 
against  the  projecting  rims  of  the  hawse-holes,  and 
finally  broke,  the  end  Hying  overboard,  and  in  a 
few  minut<  «.  w  as  1.  *t  in  1 1  ■  •     ;.n.     1  hi*  took  place 
it  :.  »  minute*  jwist  noon,  in  latitude  51'  25',  longi- 
tude 30s  6',  1002  miles  from  Valenlia  and  «*>''7  from 
Heart'* Content,  the  Arm  rieati  terminus;  1'dJ  miles 
of  cable  had  been  |»oved  out.    A  little  more  than 
five-cLhths ,  f  the  distance  had  In-on  accotnp 
AU.ut  one-half  of  the  rutin  length  of  the  cal 


<  in-,  aim  st  three  nub  s. 


ee  had  ix-cn  aeoompliahtd. 

ir.  h'ii..th  <>f  the  t  able  w  .i  - 
h  |  <  d  that  it  might  be  rc- 
th  of  w  ater  was  L»5oofath- 
lli.'.'  '  ,  '  •■  -t  .mi  -d 
ba<  k  a  <!  n  miles  and  threw  over  a  grapnel,  at- 
tached to  a  wire  rope,  capable  of  supporting  a  strain 
often  tons;  ond  the  \e«  .  1  steamed  back  and  forth 
across  the  line  in  which  the  cable  must  lie.  At 
1  a.m.  next  day,  August  3,  it  was  evident  that  the 
grapnel  had  caught  the  cable,  and  the  rope  wo* 


again,  but  in  the  mean  while  the  s j m  .! «  n  o  m-   h.i  .b  d  in.     The  strain  of  course  increased  with 


glenoid,  and  the  work  wa*  resumed.  Th©  cause  of 
till-  temporary  interruption  ha*  never  been  ascer- 
tained. At  1.15  i  .m.  paying  out  wo*  resumed. — 
Fourth  Day,  July '2**.  \U  H  a.m.  the  steam-  r  -.n  i  ! 
miles  from  Yalcntia,  having  payed  out  161$  miles 
of  table,  at  the  rate  of  al>out  -i\  mih  *  an  hour.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  deep  water,  2000  fathom*,  was 
reached. — Eiflh  I^iy,  July  '21.  At  8.3o  a.m.  3"2 
miles  from  the  shore  had  l«een  run;  every  thing 
went  on  successfully  during  the  day. — Swth  Ikty, 
Ju'y  2$.  At  noon  170  miks  had  been  made,  5.114 
miles  of  cable  having  I  c<  n  payed  out  ;  every  thing 
going  on  well. — Serenth  I  fay,  July  19.  All  went 
well  until  noon,  when  G34  miles  in  all  had  been 
run,  h  aving  IBM  to  be  made.  An  hour  aftc^all 
signals  suddenlj  ceased.  Dm  tri-ians  reported  not 
mi  rely  a  "fault,"  but  "dead  earth;"  that  is,  a  total 
loss  of  insulation.  It  was  a-c  rt  lined  that  the 
tr.  uble  lay  in  seme  part  of  the  cable  which  had 
1  en  payed  out.  and  w ..-  not  f  ir  from  the  ship. 
11. is  was  picked  up.  the  defective  jK»rtion  cut  out, 
a  splice  made,  and  the  work  of  paying  out  was  to  l»e 
oonunenoed  at  dawn. — Eighth  J>"y.  July  30. — At 
after  -ome  accidents,  the  cable  was  fairly  run- 
ning out  again,  the  insulation  tests  being  excellent. 
By  noon  050  miles  had  been  mn ;  745  miles  of  cable 
payed  out.  Even-  thing  went  well  during  the  aft- 
ernoon and  night. — Xinth  Day,  July  31.  All  went 
well.  At  noon  753  miles  had  l>een  run,  903  miles 
of  cable  payed  out.    The  siguals  passed  through 


even*  fi**  of  cable  that  was  r.ii*ed.  In  six  hours 
1150  fathoms  had  lireu  brought  on  board,  when 
the  rope  jurted.  aud  cable  and  grapnel  and  roj>c 
sank  again  to  the  bottom.  Hut  the  experiment 
showed  that  it  w  as  jxi-sihlo.  t<>  li*hupthe  cable  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  I  Miring  the  next  hoi 
days  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  ond  nothing 
was  accomplished.  Just  before  noon  of  the  7th 
another  grapnel  was  flung  over,  and  after  dragging 
until  <*>  r.M.  the  cable  wai  agun  .  aught,  ond  at  H 
the  hauling-in  was  begun.  At  7.50  next  m  orning 
1000  fathoms  had  been  brought  in  when  the  rope 
broke.  The  1'th  and  ]<»th  were  -pent  in  ima\  ailing 
attempts  to  grapple  the  cable.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  11th  it  was  again  caught  by  the  grapnel, 
which  was  now  attached  to  a  rope  composed  of  1600 
fathoms  of  wire,  the  remainder  of  hemp.  In  three 
hours,  when  700  fathoms  had  l»een  hauled  in,  the  rope 
broke,  leaving  1750  fathoms  overboard.  The  < treat 
Eastern  having  no  more  rope  on  board  tor  grap- 
pling then  returned  to  England.  The  managers  of 
the  Cable  Company  appear  to  consider  that  t lii -* 
experiment  demonstrates  the  practicability  of  the 
enterprise.  'I  hey  expect  to  fish  up  the  line.  If 
they  succeed  in  doing  this,  and  find  it  nninj  and, 
the  work  will  be  three-fifths  accomplished.  But 
the  necessarv  repairs  to  the  'ire'it  Ewtfrn,  and  the 
construction  of  proper  grappling  machinery,  can  not 
be  performed  in  time  to  renew  the  attempt  the 
present  season. 


ft/a, 
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Til  E  Peace  Summer  will  be  traditional  for  its 
freshness  and  beauty.  An  old  man,  who 
remembers  seventy  consecutive  summers,  says  it 
was  the  most  radiant  season  he  ever  knew.  August 
v,  as  as  rich  and  vernal  as  June.  The  fields  that  last 
year  in  July  were  parched  and  dead,  met  Septem- 
ber with  ruddy  greenness,  and  the  coolness  of 
autumn  was  breathing  over  the  land  before  it 
showed  that  the  hot  prime  of  summer  was  reached. 

Yet  we  are  told  that  we  shall  find  in  the  orchards 
this  month  the  penalty  we  are  to  pay  for  the  soft 
and  lovely  summer.  If  we  will  have  a  tender  bloom 
upon  the  August  hills  and  fields,  we  must  not  ex- 
pect that  October  apples  will  have  rosy  cheeks. 
There  were  painful  rumors  from  the  apple-trees  all 
summer  which  we  shall  hope  may  not  be  verified. 
From  Western  New  York  and  from  the  New  En- 
gland hills  came  the  same  story.  It  was  to  be  a 
poor  apple  year.  It  was  like  hearing  that  there 
was  to  be  no  ambrosia  at  Jove's  table. 

The  reason  offered  for  the  thin  crop,  or  for  the 
virtual  failure,  was  ingenious.  The  early  and  con- 
stant rains  in  May,  which  set  immovably  the  love- 
ly green  upon  the  landscape,  fell  pitilessly  and 
ceaselessly  upon  the  blossoming  orchards,  and 
washed  the  pollen  away.  So  the  loss  was  double. 
We  lost  the  wonderful  odor  that  makes  the  warm 
May  days  smell  like  a  foretaste  of  all  the  mingled 
flowers  of  summer,  and  we  arc — if  haply  the  pollen 
theory  be  not  exploded  by  the  result — to  lose  the 
noblest  fruit  of  the  country. 

Strawberries,  raspberries,  cherries,  mulberries, 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  high  and  low  •  blackberries, 
tliimbleberries,  blueberries,  and  huckleberries  (if 
the  gentle  reader  prefers  to  call  them  or  to  spell 
them  whortleberries,  let  him  do  so),  and  grapes — 
even  grapes,  the  most  poetic  of  fruits — might  all 
better  be  spared  than  the  honest,  sound,  ruddy  ap- 
ple. Yes — might  altogether  be  spared  rather  than 
the  apple.  They  are  the  delight  of  an  hour — the 
evanescent  decoration  of  a  week,  or  a  fortnight,  or 
of  a  month.  They  play  exquisitely  into  each  oth- 
er's hands,  and  -wreathe  the  summer  with  continu- 
ous variety  and  delicate  gust.  But  the  apple  is  a 
permanent  pleasure.  It  is  for  all  the  year.  It 
circles  the  months.  You  may  eat  russets  up  to  the 
day  when  the  new  apples  appear.  The  apple  is 
immortal !  As  it  is  the  most  ancient,  so  it  is  the 
most  royal  of  fruits.    The  apple  never  dies. 

The  sturdy  fruit,  delicious  in  flavor  and  of  an  in- 
finite adaptability,  is  curiously  characteristic  of  the. 
Yankee,  who  surrounds  his  farm  with  its  stiff  and 
unshapely  trees,  and  generally  leaves  them  to 
wrestle  with  the  weather  as  the}'-  choose ;  but,  de- 
spite his  neglect,  expects  that  they  will  pour  rosy 
plenty  into  his  basket  in  the  soft  Indian  Summer 
days.  Is  his  seeming  neglect  only  the  confidence 
of  experience  after  all  ?  If  it  be  so,  how  can  he 
look  into  his  orchard  without  blushing?  What  a 
pathetic  sermon  is  each  of  those  uncomfortable 
trees !  No  wonder  he  hangs  his  head  as  he  passes  by, 
and  scolds  his  teams,  and  screams  to  them  that  he 
may  not  hear  the  still  small  voice  of  the  apple-tree  ! 

"  Hullo !"  it  whispers  to  him,  as  the  wind  rustles 
through  the  leaves,  "  you  are  a  pretty  hard-looking 
customer,  as  I  am.  We  are  both  planted  on  this 
poor  hill-side,  and  we  must  both  grow  and  bear  as 
we  best  can.  You  are  fairly  honest,  they  say,  if 
you  are  as  rough  and  angular  as  I  am.    Yet  the 


town  makes  good  roads  for  you,  and  educates  your 
children,  and  helps  you  help  yourself.  Good  for 
you  and  the  town.  Left  to  yourself  alone  you 
might  moss  over  with  ignorance  and  dullness,  and 
slide  back  into  barbarism.  Luckily  for  you,  you 
Yankee,  you  have  sense  enough  to  get  scraped  and 
to  keep  so.  You  get  your  roots  dug  around.  You 
have  the  caterpillars  taken  off  you — even  if  you  do- 
sometimes  cherish  a  maggot  in  your  brain  or  catch 
a  bee  in  your  bonnet.  Why  don't  you  do  to  others 
as  you  would  be  done  to  ?  Why  should  I  be  moss- 
bound  ?  Why  should  you  leave  me  to  choke  with 
caterpillars,  and  long  in  vain  to  have  the  band  of 
earth  loosened  around  my  feet?  Why  not  wash 
me  once  in  a  while,  and  dry  me  with  a  scraper  ?  I 
should  be  all  the  better  for  it  and  so  would  3-011. 
Don't  scream  so  noisily  to  those  oxen,  but  hear 
what  I  say,  and  do  what  I  ask." 

It  is  the  most  generous  and  unselfish  of  the  fruits, 
considering  how  valuable  it  is.  The  huckleberry 
and  the  blackberry  are  honest  souls  too.  The  firm, 
hard,  black  huckleberry,  very  different  from  the 
blueberry,  which  is  a  pretty,  soft,  bastard  branch 
of  the  family,  is  as  modest  and  generous  in  its 
sphere,  perhaps,  as  the  apple.  But  its  time  is 
short ;  and  although  the  homeliest  of  berries,  it  is 
as  capricious  as  a  beauty.  The  trailing  arbutus, 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  loveliest  of  wild  flowers, 
has  tho  same  mingling  of  humility  and  caprice. 
It  runs  under  the  old  moist  leaves  of  last  year — the 
most  mouldy  and  old-fashioned  society ;  but  it  takes 
dainty  little  airs,  and  will  not  show  its  face  upon 
aristocratic  and  high-bred  uplands,  even  when  they 
are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  So  the  huckle- 
berry bestows  itself  profusely  upon  the  most  barren 
pastures;  but  when  you  go  to  find  it  a  few  fields 
oft",  and  apparently  upon  the  same  kind  of  soil,  the 
whim  has  seized  it,  and  it  will  not  be  found. 

But  the  noble  apple  is  not  whimsical.  All  through 
the  latitudes  where  it  can  live  at  all  it  gives  itself 
impartially  and  profusely.  And  every  where  it  is 
a  symbol.  In  the  apple  latitudes  men  are  of  a  min- 
gled temperate  flavor,  neither  too  sharp  nor  too 
sweet.  They  are  of  firm  consistency,  and  sound  to 
the  core.  They  are  a  wholesome,  hearty,  sturdy, 
and  trusty  race.  In  the  grape  latitudes,  the  wine 
countries,  they  have  rare  and  exquisite  qualities; 
but  the  first  gush  is  the  best,  and  they  are  not  sweet 
to  the  very  seed  and  in  the  seed.  In  the  banana 
and  pomegranate  latitudes  there  is  little  spirit,  no 
flavor,  and  an  insipid  mushy  consistency.  Grapes 
shrivel  into  raisins,  which  may  be  packed  in  boxes 
like  slaves  in  a  slave-ship.  But  apples,  even  in  a 
barrel,  preserve  their  individuality  and  elbow-room, 
and  touch  but  at  few  points;  and  they  nobly  en- 
dure. If  you  choose  to  slice  and  dry  them — it  is 
not  their  natural  end — but  even  then  they  will  re- 
turn you  good  for  evil  in  pies  that  might  persuade 
any  pagan  to  be  a  Christian.  Not  dough}'-,  clam- 
my, fatty  pies,  which  are  a  device  of  Satan,  but 
those  triumphs  which  have  no  bottom  crust,  and  in 
which  the  spoon  sinks  and  sinks — Selah ! 

For  pies  proper  no  condemnation  can  be  severe 
enough.  It  is  one  of  the  alarming  signs  that  we 
are  getting  to  be  a  pie-eating  nation.  (Getting  to 
be  ?)  Pies  are  the  staple  food  at  all  the  taverns  in 
the  land.  The  rural  kitchen  is  full  of  pies.  The 
railroad  stations  are  piled  with  pies.  The  eating- 
booths  in  Fulton  Market  are  lined  with  pies.    It  is 
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the  popular  form  of  taking  dyspej  -ia  and  ruining 
the  health.  The  smart  Sala,  VM  hin  d  himself  to 
the  London  Telegraph  to  ridicule  this  country,  iparic- 
led  irhen  he  wrote  of  pies;  and  the  worst  of  his  wit 
was  that  it  was  true.  It  is  a  prostitution  of  any 
fruit,  an  injury,  a  crime,  to  bury  it  in  a  pie.  But 
IgaiBSt  the  venerable  and  august  apple  it  id  a  pe- 
culiar infamy. 

Thus  nothing  is  so  improper  as  a  pie  proper. 
But  there  arc  preparations  called  pic  which  are 
truly  delightftllj  I0d  chief  among  them  that  which 
slices  the  applo  without  making  a  mush  of  it,  and 
after  it  slices  it,  spices  it,  and  then  hakes  it  under 
a  linn,  light,  thoroughly '-browned,  and  dry  crust. 
Or  i-  there  any  human  food  which  transcends  a 
|  uuipkin  or  Talm.n  -\\c»  tin  ;,  care  fully  baked,  and 
•  i  e  1  with  cream  and  new  milk?  In  other  days 
the  C'*fi  de  Paris  upon  the  lioulerard  des  Jtaliens 
1  id  a  toothsome  car'e,  or  bill  of  f  ire.  The  cL 
dishes  fXipii<it»  ly  cooked  were  there,  But  a  cer- 
tain traveler  searched  it  in  vain,  and  with  a  sigh, 
for  a  plump  sweating  apple  perf*  cily  baked  an<l  mb- 
mi  rged  in  cream.  If  a  Yankee  from  New  Kngland 
hills  had  invited  Abd-cl-Kader,  the  UtO  gUSSt  of 
Paris  to  dine  with  him  in  that  city,  and  coul  1  have 
set  la-fore  him  what  every  Yankee  housewife  s.f. 
before  lo  r  husband's  "L.ii  •!-."  r'.e  j  ]-■  i-  .1  Algerinc 
would  have  confessed  a  triumph  of  the  <  ui-ine  U-- 
\>.iM  th  -  re.x-h  of  hb  impassioned  imagination. 

Wccall-dth.-appL  venerable  and  august.  What 
el  Lis  .1  n<f  d  to  us  fri  m  the  g  .r  '.•  n  of  I'd.  n 
but  that  an<l  fin?  Had  there  l.ecn  any  other  Ml 
there  in  the  blooming  youth  and  glory  of  all  fruit* 
which  could  have  pcrsuad-  d  Adam,  the  primal  and 
|>erfect  man,  surely  it  would  have  hern  chmon. 
Why  was  not  the  luscious  peach  preferred,  or  the 
<  range,  ..r  t!i.-  Vrahian  d.ib- ?  For  the  .  f  t.:-t- 
ing  an  apple  Adam  made  us  all  taste  sin.  For  an 
aj  pie  he  gave  the  world. 

Anil  in  that  other  heaven  of  the  Greeks  it  was 
an  apple  that  --owed  di-c.rd.  from  the  i  in  mortal 
jealousy  of  divinities  that  longed  to  posses*  it. 

Or  what  garden  of  the  j«h  wh  it  la"  led  fruit- 
age, so  alluring  and  fair  as  the  orchard  of  the  Iles- 
I  o-i  U>? 

If  the  apples  have  truly  failed,  then,  how  can  we 
delight  in  the  splendid  rummer?  Or  did  Nature 
feci  that  no  briU-  less  gorgeous  held  even  the  hope 
of  reconciling  us  to  the  grievous,  however  tempo- 
rary, misfortune  ? 

Let  the  slu  -.rir'-  >  t->  tlie  ant.  Bat  the  rest 
of  us  will  learn  of  the  apple.  <  >f  the  n>  -st  am  i**nt 
and  honorable  ancestry,  how  humble  it  is !  Under 
what  n  plain  home. spun  coit  it  hides  its  perennial 
sweetness  and  exhaustl.-**  virtue!  'Like  diamonds 
and  gold  if  you  will,  O  Mother  Nature,  but  spare 
us  the  kindly  apple  ' 

In  the  preface  to  one  of  Prvscott's  histories  the 
author  tells  the  st<>ry  of  his  partial  blindness,  -.. 
has  alwavs  invested  him  and  his  works  with  a 
touching  interest.  That  fo  serious  a  misfortune 
not  only  fuiled  to  disincline  him  to  the  necessary 
work  of  life,  but  did  not  deter  him  from  prolonged 
and  i  r»f,  mid  1 : 1  - 1  -  >  r :  •  il  r  -  .in  1;.  v.;h  a 
character  which  av.  ..k-  rs  a  i:..:r..t:-  n  a-  u 

as  the  skill  with  which  the  results  of  the  study  were 
wrought  out  But  the  scholarly  impulse  is  irresist- 
ible, and  the  literary  instinct  surmounts  appalling 
obstacles. 

Thus,  in  "France  and  Fngland  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, a  Scries  of  Historical  Narratives"  (.Little,  Brown. 


and  Co.,  BostonV  Mr.  Fr..neis  I'arkman,  whose  "  ( \>u- 
spiracy  of  Bontiac"and  11  Brairie  and  Bocky  Mount- 
ain Life"  had  already  revealed  the  tendencv  of  his 
interests  and  studies,  has  just  published  a  volume 
of  the  gravest  and  most  romantic  hist,  rical  value, 
accomplished  under  ditlieulties  which  no  one  but  a 
student  whose  heart  was  w  holly  in  a  work  for  which 
he  is  specially  competent  could  have  conquered.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  he  w  as  engaged  upon  the 
work,  and  there  was  natural  surprise  at  the  delav 
in  its  appearance.  "This  slowness,"  now  says  the 
author  in  his  preface,  "was  unavoidable.  During 
the  past  eighteen  years  the  >[■.-.[<:  of  his  health  has 
exactid  throughout  an  extreme  caution  in  regard 
to  mental  application,  reducing  it  at  U-st  within 
narrow  and  ;  r.  .  arn  ;i>  li:ni:s.  an  1  often  pr<  .  hiding 
it.  Indeed,  for  two  period*.  t  ach  of  several  years, 
any  at  ten  pt  at  l>ookish  occupation  would  have  l»een 
merely  suicidal.  A  condition  of  sight  arising  from 
kindred  sources  has  also  retarded  the  work,  since  it 
has  never  permitted  reading  or  writing  continui  usly 
for  inojv  tlian  five  minutes;,  and  often  has  not  per- 
mitted them  at  all.  A  ptevi.-us  work — '  The  Con- 
spiracy of  Bontiac' — was  written  in  similar  circum- 
stances." 

A  work  executed  under  such  circumstances  of 
disabling  disease  and  invincible  resolution  should 
worth;,  the  devotion  U>th  in  subject  and  treat- 
ment ;  and  it  is  the  pr  ii  e  of  this  entirely  deli  ;ht- 
ful  lwx>k  that  it  is  so.  The  itofj!  of  the  l.urnpoan 
w  ttlement  of  thi<  continent  is  the  hist,  ry  .fa.  «>n- 
flict  between  the  twro  spirits  that  th<*u  shi»ok  l  ii- 
n-pe,  and  which,  under  various  forms,  di-puto  the 
df -minion  of  the  world  to  this  hoar;  the  spirit  of 
Feudalism  and  Freedom;  of  piixilege  and  the 
people;  of  authority  and  indejwmdcnce  ;  of  the 
1  h  arch  and  lb  r  -\;  «:  absolutism  and  Liberty. 
After  various  fortune*  each  of  these  tendencies  ob- 
tained a  hold  ii | hid  fie  continent.  The  Puritans 
setthd  New  Fngland,  the  Boman  Catholics  New 
France.  To  paint  the  picture  of  the  progress  and 
fit.-  »f  th  ••  two  intluenees,  of  the  growth  of  New 
I  i  1  tu  '  an  I  :  New  France,  and  of  the  tin  d  tall 
of  the  latter  as  a  form;  I  I  !■-  f.-rce  in  our  ci\ili/a- 
t:  u ,  is  an  enterpri »  f.  mating  to  the  historical 
scholar  thut  the  surpri  •  is  noi  that  Mr.  Bark  man 
has  devoted  himself  to  it,  hut  that  it  had  not  been 
already  elaborately  accomplished. 

The  piv-ent  volume,  which  i-  r  .lied  "The  Bi<>- 
neers  of  France  in  the  New  World,"  is  one  of  a 
s  r; ■•«,  )et  is  an  entirely  complete  narration.  It 
.  -  t.iins  two  •  1 1 s •  i : . . •  t  stories,  that  of  the  llu/uenot 
attempts  to  plant  th-in-wlves  ujKin  the  southern 
coast,  and  that  of  Samuel  (hampluiu  and  bin  as-o- 
ciates  to  estsblish  France  in  Canada. 

I  |  m  old  manuscripts  and  obscure  and  long-for- 
gotten meinoir».  from  the  v..va_'c«  of  Hakluyt  and 
••  urn. iL  an  !  di«p:it.  h>  -  burie  I  in  Spanish  an  hive-, 
and  French  libraries,  the  historian  ha-  drawn  the 
fine  and  airy  threads  which  he  has  woven  into  this 
rich  and  luminous  tapestry.  There  is  no  more  ro- 
mantic reading  than  tho>e  prolix  and  stately  and 
terrible  narratives;  but  their  mass  is  hojK.-le.ss,  and 
thev  are  inaccessible  except  to  patience  and  study. 
Yet  all  th-ir  line  romantic  flavor  is  j  res'-rvod  in  Mr. 
Barkman's  work.  With  delicate  skill  he  has  sep- 
arated the  gold  dust  from  the  rubbish.  The  tale  of 
Larly  Spanish  adventure,  of  Bonce  de  Leon,  of  De 
Soto;  of  the  French  Huguenot  voyager-,  cf  dean 
Bibaut  ami  Laudonnicre ;  the  w  ithering  hand  of 
the  Inquisition  stretched  out  over  the  sea  in  Me- 
nendtz.  the  massacres  at  Bort  Boyal,  and  the  wild 
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revenue  of  Do  Oourgues  ;  the  whole  blooming  and 
bloody  story  of  Florida,  the  land  of  flowers  and  of 
cruel  men,  is  told  with  surpassing  interest  and  skill. 
The  vague  traditions  and  the  few  shadowy,  familiar 
facts  of  that  portion  of  our  history  are  set  forth  in  a 
fully  digested,  copious,  and  picturesque  narrative 
which  has  a  continuous  charm.  Henceforth  this 
volume  is  an  essential  chapter  in  our  history. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  Samuel  de  Cham- 
plain,  the  Father  of  New  France.  A  brief  but  suf- 
ficient sketch  of  early  French  adventure  in  North 
America,  of  the  legends  and  superstitions  which 
hang  over  the  western  sea  and  the  shore  beyond, 
of  Verrazzano's  voyage,  of  Jacques  Cartier's  and 
Robcrval's,  and  La  Koche's,  brings  us  to  Champlain 
and  the  Jesuits.  It  is  a  curious  contrast  which  is 
developed  in  these  pages  between  the  Spanish 
Catholic  Menendez  and  the  French  Catholic  Cham- 
plain.  The  former  is  the  type  of  the  bloody  bigot 
who  makes  the  name  of  his  church  hateful  to  every 
humane  mind ;  the  latter  of  that  earnest,  faithful 
persistence  which  has  often  made  the  same  church 
the  pioneer  of  civilization.  "Of  the  pioneers  of  the 
North  American  forests,"  says  our  author,  whose 
sympathy  and  memory  of  his  own  wanderings  in 
the  wilds  follow  with  enthusiasm  and  intelligence 
the  explorations  of  the  heroic  Frenchman,  "his 
name  stands  foremost  on  the  list.  It  was  he  who 
struck  the  deepest  and  boldest  strokes  into  the  heart 
of  their  pristine  barbarism.  At  Chantilly,  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  at  Faris,  in  the  cabinets  of  Princes  and 
of  Royalty  itself,  mingling  with  the  proud  vanities 
of  th'j  Court ;  then  lost  from  sight  in  the  depths  of 
Canada,  the  companion  of  savages,  sharer  of  their 
toils,  privations,  and  battles,  more  hardy,  patient, 
and  bold  than  they — such,  for  successive  years, 
were  the  alternations  of  this  man's  life." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  so  true  a  woodman  as  Henry 
Thoivau  was  attracted  by  the  story  of  Champlain. 
In  his  "  Cape  Cod"  the  sturdy  Protestant  pays 
homage  to  the  equally  sturdy  Catholic,  who  gladly 
relinquished  the  glitter  of  European  courts  for  the 
sombre  solitudes  of  the  primeval  American  forest. 
The  characteristic  scenery  of  that  forest  was  never 
more  picturesquely  and  graphically  painted  than  by 
Mr.  Pafkman.  His  descriptions  are  those  of  a  poet. 
Thus  Champlain  is  following  the  Ottawa,  and  we 
select  a  passage  whioh  is  not  exceptional  but  is  a 
fair  illustration  of  the  author's  felicity. 

"Day  by  day  brought  a  renewal  of  their  toils. 
Hour  by  hour  they  moved  prosperously  up  the  long 
winding  of  the  solitary  stream  ;  then,  in  quick  suc- 
cession, rapid  followed  rapid,  till  the  bed  of  the  Ot- 
tawa seemed  a  slope  of  foam.  Now,  like  a  wall 
bristling  at  the  top  with  woody  islets,  the  Falls  of 
the  Chats  faced  them  with  the  sheer  plunge  of  their 
sixteen  cataracts.  Now  they  glided  beneath  over- 
hanging cliffs,  where,  seeing  but  unseen,  the  crouch- 
ed wild-cat  eyed  them  from  the  thicket;  now  through 
the  maze  of  water-girded  rocks  which  the  white 
cedar  and  the  spruce  clasped  with  serpent-like  roots, 
or  among  islands  where  old  hemlocks,  dead  at  the 
top,  darkened  the  water  with  deep  green  shadow. 
Here,  too,  the  rock  maple  reared  its  verdant  masses, 
the  beech  its  glistening  leaves  and  clean,  smooth 
stem,  and  behind,  stiff  and  solemn,  rose  the  balsam 
fir.  Here  in  the  tortuous  channels  the  musk-rat 
swam  and  plunged,  and  the  splashing  wild  duck 
dived  beneath  the  alders,  or  among  the  red  and 
matted  roots  of  thirsty  water-willows.  Aloft,  the 
white  pine  towered  'proudly  eminent'  above  a  sea 
of  verdure.    Old  fir-trees,  hoary  and  grim,  shaggy 


with  pendent  mosses,  leaned  above  the  stream,  and 
beneath,  dead  and  submerged,  some  fallen  oak 
thrust  from  the  current  its  bare,  hleached  limbs, 
like  the  skeleton  of  a  drowned  giant.  In  the  weedy 
cove  stood  the  moose,  neck-deep  in  water  to  escape 
the  flies,  wading  shoreward,  with  glistening  sides, 
as  the  canoes  drew  near,  shaking  his  broad  antlers 
and  writhing  his  hideous  nostril  as  with  clumsy  trot 
he  vanished  in  the  woods. 

"  In  these  ancient  wilds,  to  whose  ever  verdant 
antiquity  the  pyramids  are  young  and  Nineveh  a 
mushroom  of  yesterday ;  where  the  sage  wanderer 
of  the  Odyssey,  could  he  have  urged  his  pilgrimage 
so  far,  would  have  surveyed  the  same  grand  and 
j  stern  monotony,  the  same  dark  sweep  of  melan- 
choly woods ;  and  where,  as  of  yore,  the  bear  and 
the  wolf  still  lurk  in  the  thicket,  and  the  lynx  glares 
from  the  leafy  bough  ;  here,  while  New  England 
was  a  solitude,  and  the  settlers  of  Virginia  scarcely 
dared  venture  inland  beyond  the  sound  of  cannon- 
shot,  Champlain  was  planting  on  shores  and  islands 
the  emblems  of  his  faith." 

We  must  not  linger  longer  praising  this  delight- 
ful volume,  which  has  a  strange  charm  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  and  a  true  and  permanent  interest  for 
the  historical  student.  Mr.  Parkman's  seclusion 
and  suffering  have  borne  worthy  fruit.  His  patient 
tenacity  is  not  less,  in  another  wa}r,  than  that  of 
the  heroes  he  celebrates;  and  wdien,  like  them,  he 
embarks  upon  a  new  voyage  we  shall  follow  his  for- 
tune with  the  same  interest  and  gratitude. 


That  the  Atlantic  Cable  would  fail  was  undoubt- 
edly the  general  expectation.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  why  it  was  so.  It  would  certainly  be  untrue 
to  say  that  there  was  any  desire  that  it  should  fail, 
although  there  is  no  question  that  the  feeling  of 
this  country  toward  England  has  profoundly  changed 
since  the  former  attempt  to  lay  the  cable  in  1858. 

The  occasion  of  the  present  failure  was  probably 
the  least  suspected  of  all  that  had  been  suggested. 
That  a  mere  carelessness  cf  detail,  a  chafing  that 
was  easily  avoidable,  should  have  parted  the  line 
and  brought  the  undertaking  to  an  end,  was  not 
anticipated.  It  was  thought  that  a  storm  might 
baffle  the  effort,  that  the  strain  might  be  too  severe, 
that  the  depth  of  submersion  mi^ht  injure  the  insu- 
lation, but  these  more  serious  accidents  did  not 
trouble  the  enterprise.  The  line  seems  to  have 
been  cut  by  a  confusion  of  the  paying-out  gear.  It 
parted,  slipped  over  the  side,  and  was  gone.  * 

The  news  caused  no  excitement.  It  was  received 
with  an  "  I  thought  so"  expression.  Every  thing 
promised  fairly.  But  whether  there  be  a  just  pub- 
lic instinct  of  the  myriad  perils  that  threaten  the 
effort  or  a  profound  indifference  to  its  success,  the 
undoubted  fact  is  that  nobody  seemed  to  care.  There 
is  a  story  floating  in  the  newspapers  that  an  English 
firm  which  had  failed  a  few  years  since  to  secure 
the  contract  for  a  European  line  had  tampered  with 
it  before  it  was  laid,  and  that  the  same  firm  had  un- 
successfully applied  to  furnish  the  wire  to  the  At- 
lantic company.  The  inference  was  plain.  But 
the  insinuation  is  one  not  to  be  heeded  upon  no 
other  authority  than  an  irresponsible  newspaper  re- 
port. 

But  the  report  shows  how  readily  mischief  may 
be  done.  A  sharp  piece  of  wire  thrust  here  and 
there  through  the  casing  destroys  the  current.  And 
this  may  easily  be  achieved  without  betrayal.  This 
was  the  kind  of  injur}'  alleged  to  have  been  done  to 
the  Baltic  line  ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  insulation  of 
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the  Atlantic  Cable  was  found  to  be  checked  by  such 
an  insertion. 

It  seems  very  clear  that  we  have  all  very  little 
conception  of  the  consequences  of  the  successful  lay- 
ing of  a  cable  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Tiny  will 
undoubtedly  be  as  astonishing  as  those  of  building 
a  railroad  belli  MB  two  places  formerly  connectt  d 
by  coaches.  Distance  breeds  ignorance.  From 
ignorance  springs  misunderstanding,  trouble,  war. 
Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  destroy  distance  in- 
creases  mutual  knowledge  and  promotes  peace.  If 
the  earlier  statesmen  of  this  country,  who  thought 
the  Union  most  wisely  confined  to  a  few  States, 
could  have  fore-eon  the  t«-l- 'graph  and  steam  travel, 
could  have  known  that  the  good  genius  Science  was 
about  to  enable  us  to  converse  and  ily  across  the 
continent,  tiny  would  have  seen  that  with  entirely 
unprecedented  means  of  communication  an  entire- 
ly unprecedented  extent  of  the  I'nioO  became  prac- 
ticable. It  is  not  extent  which  is  embarrassing 
but  distance.  WHO  by  means  of  science  the  citi- 
zens at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  on  the  Pacific 
can  communicate  with  the  capital  more  readily 
than  tho-c  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mi-»is-ippi  di  ! 
f.fty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  bond  of  I'mou  i  .. 
close. 

It  was  tli<-  practical  di-tanee  maintained  by  the 
s;i  -;u  i>  u-»  Jealousy  of  Suithern  leaders  whi.  li  ;■- 

arated  tin'  mind-  of  the  ma-  of  the  N  utl.ern  {►opu- 
lation  from  the  Northern,  and,  fostering  ignorance, 
cherished  je.il«»u»y  and  hate.  Had  actual  inter- 
coms !••  <  n  a-  fr«  <•  as  ihe  means  of  communication 

Wire,  the  War  would  have  Utll  avoided.  If  f-ul 
gases  cm  U>  (fi-sip.it.  d  and  a"  r1.  it:  ; 
of  nature  proceed  peacefully.  If  they  are  forcibly 
contined,  they  will  rend  the  glol«c  with  c ouvulsion*. 
Kree  commuui  atipn  (  <ji;  di.'-  •  the  conditions.  Is  it 
lo<>  dear  a  dr<  am  tli  .t.  a  "Mate  lines  fall  I  v  fore  it 
in  this  country,  national  lines  will  gradually  yiel  1 
to  it  all  over  the  world? 

It  i*  clear  that  if  the  seclusion  of  our  republic 
upon  thi.s  coiitm.nl  enables  it  without  l»ane!ul  in- 
terference to  pursue  il»  development,  it  i-  r.o  I-  a 
disadvantage  to  ( i\ il  Cat  ion  blMM  Ml  Mfeanl  I  ;>- 
cration  is  concealed  by  distance  from  those  who  are 
most  interest  e-d  in  its  success.    If  the  mini  of  the 

|n»ople  of  the  slave  .state-  had  not  U>«'n  H  | arated  by 
iinpo-cd  ignorance  from  tin- re :  i  Ty,  they 
would  li  ive  nl  eh  d  against  slavery;  and  if  the  peo- 
ple of  Euro|H«  were  not  made  ignorant  by  hopeless 
%  distance  fr  »m  us,  they  would  much  more  rapidly  re- 
organize tin  ir  (iovernments  u|*>n  liberty. 

An  ocean  telegraph  would  be  a  tint  step  toward 
closer  union,  and  consequently  greater  knowledge, 
l>etwccn  Europe  and  America.  It  would  be  an  al- 
liance not  dangerously  entangling,  but  |>crsuasive 
of  [>eace  and  good-will.  And  now  the  chosen  time 
has  come,  for  now  America  has  thrown  olf  her 
chains  and  stand-  erect,  aiming  at  her  true  goal. 
The  aspiration  of  the  jsxt  i-  fulfilling  itself : 

u  Be  just  at  home;  then  reach  beyond 
Your  charter  o'er  the  MS* 
And  make  the  prat  Atlantio  pond 
A  ferry  of  the  free. 

And  henceforth  there  ehall  be  no  chain 

Save  underneath  the  sea; 
The  wires  shall  murmur  through  the  main 

Sweet  eonga  of  liberty." 


The  radiant  Peace  Summer  will  bo  painfully 
memorable  for  a  peculiar  excitement  of  the  public 
uiiud.     The  wanton  carelessness  of  railroad  aud 


steamboat  managers,  the  astounding  frauds  of  Ed- 
ward Kctchum.  and  the  furious  extravagance  of 
foolish  people  at  the  watering-places,  have  given  it 
an  unhandsome  eminence. 

The  Ketchum  fraud  is  the  most  startling  en  Bi 
of  the  kind  in  our  annals.  A  young  man  of  twentv- 
live.  of  an  apparently  sweet  and  gentle  disposition, 
well-educati  I.  rich,  happily  married,  i  ;'  pleasing 
manners,  and  of  im-u-pectcd  honc.-ty,  di>apjx*ars 
simultaneously  with  the  discovery  that  he  has  de- 
frauded other  persons  of  more  than  four  millions  of 
dollars.  The  mild  and  mannerly  banker  is  fouud 
to  havo  been  a  consummate  deceiver.  The  honora- 
ble gentleman  turns  out  to  be  a  liar.  He  is  found 
a  fortnight  after  the  di-o  very  of  hi-  cine,  loiter- 
ing hardly  concealed  in  tho  very  heart  of  the  citv 
that  hums  with  amazement  at  his  guilt.  All  that 
time  he  has  walked  with  seeming  car<  !e--m><  i:i 
the  public  streets.  He  rides  unconcerned  in  the 
Central  Park.  When  he  is  arre-ted  he  says  that 
it  is  "all  right,"  and  follows  the  otlicers  to  the  po- 
lice magistrate.  In  prison  he  calmly  receive-  hi- 
tri(  nds,  and  quietly  talks  with  them,  saying  that  at 
one  tunc  he  owned  property  worth  six  millions  of 
dillars.  Put  his  comjKisure  gives  way  when  he 
mei  •-  his  latlu  r,  who  had  wholly  trust-,  d  him,  and 
whom  ho  has  ruined. 

So  Car  as  appears.  Kotchum's  crimes  were  made 
practicable  b\  the  loo«(«  way  in  which  business  is 
done  in  Wall  Street,  and  tin  y  w  r  •  la  ilitatcd  by  a 
oertain  vague  feeling  that  to  k  speculations  are  a 
game  which  absolves  the  player  from  the  ordinary 
in««ral  restraint*  |  tli  t  W  a.l  Mr-  et  i-  a  bind  i  f  gam- 
bling hell  where  all  baggage  is  at  tli  ii-k  of  the 
owner,  and  eviry  gambler  may  thank  himself  if 
his  lingers  are  burned.    Put  no  theories  of  business 


seems  to  I*  no  room  for  doubt  of  the  facts.  Pv  a 
proper  rule  of  human  intercourse  even'  man  is  to 

Ik?  held  innocent  Until  he  i-  legally  j  roved  to  In- 
guilty.  Put  there  ore  criminals  iieee— arily  con- 
victed without  a  trial,  or  in  -pile  of  it.  Pooth  is 
known  to  l»c  guilty  although  he  \s..  never  ar- 
raigned. Henry  Wirz  is  convicted  whether  the 
(  oinmis.-i  n  joqalli  b.m  Of  n  »t.  \nd  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  •  :  1 .  : ..  ar  !  P.  K  <  i-  1mm. 

(  an  there  be  any  leat  doubt  of  that  of  railroad 
and  o  team  boat  managers  who  suffer  the  mo*t  fright- 
ful inavvaerea  to  take  place  from  the  w  ant  of  rules 

I  which  the  moat  ordinary  care  should  dictate  ?  If 

I  a  superintendent  should  allow  the  locomotive  of  an 
e\;.u  --  |  a  -  -  :;/er  train  to  be  driven  I  ;  a  man  who 
had  never  seen  a  locomotive,  could  ho  be  hold 
guiltless  of  the  slaughter  that  might  follow?  If 

,  the  rules  did  not  make  a  impossible  for  two  trains 
or  locomotives  to  l*e  upon  the  same  spot  under  any 

|  circumstances  whatever  at  the  same  time,  could 
the  makers  of  the  rules  be  absolved  of  a  negligence 
v.  hu  h  is  criminal.  If  the  conductor  or  the  engi- 
neer disobey  rules  which  provide  against  every 
chance  of  calculable  peril,  then  of  course  they  art- 
guilty,  and  should  be  punished  in  exactly  the  same 
a  a  man  w  ho  tired  a  gun  at  random  from  a 
.  rW.  N>  ither  of  them  mean  to  kill  any  body  ; 
but  if  any  body  be  killed  they  are  plainly  guilty  of 
homicide. 

In  the  case  of  the  shocking  collision  upon  the 
Housatonic  Koad,  where  a  locomotive  upon  a  trial 
I  trip  ran  into  and  through  a  returning  train,  the  in- 
,  vestigation  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  criminal  carc- 
.  lessness  against  the  superintendent,  conductor,  cngi- 
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neer,  and  master-mechanic.  As  we  -write  no  fur- 
ther legal  steps  have  been  taken.  But  if  the  of- 
fenders are  not  indicted  and  tried,  the  authorities  of 
Connecticut  decide  that  human  life  may  be  wantonly 
Sacrificed  in  the  State,  and  nobody  be  held  to  answer. 

But  passengers  must  reflect  upon  a  certain  kind 
of  responsibility  which  they  too  frequently  assume. 
There  is  always  great  impatience  of  delays  upon  a 
railroad.  Some  are  hastening  to  make  a  connec- 
tion fur  further  travel.  Some  to  fulfill  various  en- 
gagements. This  man  has  a  note  to  pay.  That 
man  is  to  meet  an  agent.  This  one  is  hurrying  to 
a  sick  child  or  wife.  That  one  is  impatient  for  his 
dinner.  And  so  a  fever  of  haste  and  utter  impa- 
tience of  interruption  possesses  the  whole  company. 
M  What  a  slow  coach  !"  cries  one.  "  Let's  get  out 
and  walk!"  sneers  another.  "This  line  makes 
money  by  saving  wood,"  says  a  third.  The  con- 
ductor is  assailed  on  every  hand  by  questions  and 
gibes.  lie  too  has  his  private  impatience.  He 
■wishes  to  avoid  the  bother  and  further  detention 
of  delay.  He  does  not  wish  to  lose  the  right  of  the 
road.  He  dislikes  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  the 
passengers  and  to  be  accounted  an  unpunctual  offi- 
cer. He  may  be  a  weakly  good-humored  man, 
willing  to  run  for  luck,  averse  "to  borrowing  trou- 
ble," and  inclined  to  "guess  that  all  will  come  out 
right." 

But  every  traveler  ought  to  know  that  when 
there  is  the  least  derangement  of  time  upon  a  rail- 
road there  is  constant  danger  from  all  these  causes. 
It  should  be  the  first  thought  of  every  one  to  con- 
firm the  conductor  in  the  strictest  fidelity  to  the 
rules,  and  to  help  him  in  taking  every  extraordi- 
nary measure  of  precaution.  If  an  axle  heats,  if 
a  wheel  breaks,  if  the  running  gear  be  disturbed, 
and  the  train  delayed,  every  passenger  should  see 
that  signals  are  sent  out  and  messages  dispatched. 
Every  State  should  appoint  supervisors  of  railroad 
bridges  as  well  as  inspectors  of  locomotives,  and 
pay  them  enough  to  have  their  work  done  and  not 
shirked.  For  experience  has  proved  that  railroad 
companies  can  not  be  trusted  to  provide  necessary 
guarantees  for  the  safety  of  travelers,  and  the  action 
of  the  State  is  merely  the  people  protecting  them- 
selves. 

If  the  public  were  less  pusillanimous  railroad 
companies  and  their  agents  would  be  more  respect- 
ful and  cautious.  Passengers  submit  to  be  crowded 
beyond  reason,  to  stand  up,  to  be  addressed  by  con- 
ductors and  other  officers  in  the  most  surly  tone, 
and  the}'  smile  at  it  all  as  if  it  were  a  necessary 
part  of  the  discipline  of  life.  "We  may  learn  a  les- 
son from  John  Bull  upon  this  subject.  John  does  not 
pay  his  fare  to  be  jammed  in  an  uncomfortable  rail- 
way carriage,  and  to  be  accosted  by  the  attendants 
of  the  train  as  if  ho  were  a  vagrant  of  bad  charac- 
ter. He  thunders  in  the  Times  if  he  does  not  get 
his  money's  worth.  The  consequence  is  a  whole- 
some sensitiveness  to  public  censure  upon  the  part 
of  the  managers,  and  infinitely  greater  security  and 
courtesy  upon  the  road.  A  few  weeks  since,  when 
the  verdict  in  the  Housatonic  case  had  been  just 
rendered,  and  while  the  inquiry  into  the  explosion 
of  the  Arrow  steamer  was  still  pending,  while  the 
public  mind  was  aghast  with  the  horrible  catastro- 
phe upon  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  Road  and  with 
the  incessant  smashes  and  collisions  elsewhere,  a 
train  upon  the  Long  Island  Railroad  left  Hunter's 
Foint  fifteen  minutes  behind  time,  and  a  succeeding 
station  forty  minutes  late,  and  dashed  on  at  full 
speed,  trusting  to  luck  to  reach  the  next  point  with- 


out meeting  a  train  then  due.  ' '  Unluckily"  it  could 
not  be  done.  There  was  a  terrible  collision,  and  four 
passengers  were  murdered  outright  and  a  score  or 
more  injured. 

Murdered,  we  say;  not,  indeed,  with  malicious 
intent,  but  with  a  recklessness  which  was  simply 
murderous  as  its  consequences  were.    Now  if  a 
conductor  who  can  deliberately  commit  such  an  of- 
fense is  not  ignominiously  and  memorably  punish- 
ed, or  if  the  public  mind  can  not  perceive  the  peril 
of  condoning  such  crimes,  we  must  be  content  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  our  contempt  of  human  life  un- 
til some  company  of  passengers,  stung  by  the  cruel 
carelessness  which  has  slain  and  maimed  their  com- 
rades, take  summary  vengeance  upon  those  whom 
!  they  may,  and  perhaps  wrongfully,  consider  guilty, 
j  If  the  laws  fail  to  arrest  the  frightful  slaughter 
j  which  has  marked  this  summer,  every  body  of 
|  travelers  will  constitute  themselves  a  Committee 
of  Public  Safety. 

The  striking  letter  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Atkinson  upon 
the  Great  Schools  of  England,  of  which  we  spoke 
last  month,  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest 
among  teachers  and  scholars.  It  is  a  "swamp 
angel"  in  the  attack  which  is  now  opened  upon  the 
traditions  of  education.  For  there  is  unquestion- 
ably a  very  effective  reaction  now  raging  against 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics.  It  is  found  that  the  exclusive 
devotion  of  the  great  schools  and  universities  in 
England  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  results  merely  in 
a  severe  training  in  philology,  which,  however 
important  both  in  itself  and  for  intellectual  dis- 
cipline, is  by  no  means  the  chief  and  essential  point 
of  a  proper  modern  education. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  America  may  make  a 
certain  conservative  spirit  in  the  methods  of  study 
more  necessary  than  in  England.  The  tendency 
with  us  may  be,  as  is  claimed  by  some  wi^e  schol- 
ars, inevitably  toward  diffusion  and  superficiality, 
and  require  therefore  to  be  counteracted  by  the 
careful  and  steady  discipline  of  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages.  But  those  very  same  condi- 
tions peculiarly  demand  a  catholicity  of  education 
which  is  lost  in  too  strict  a  following  of  the  monk- 
ish curriculum. 

The  remedy  is  perhaps  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
gensrous  choice.  It  is  not  that  the  classics  shall 
be  proscribed,  but  that  science,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  and  the  modem  languages  and  literature, 
shall  be  admitted  ad  eundem.  If  the  system  of  de- 
grees, which  has  become  almost  wholly  obsolete 
and  unmeaning,  must  be  retained,  let  them  repre- 
sent a  certain  quality  rather  than  direction  of  study. 
If  there  must  be  collateral  courses,  a  classic,  a  sci- 
entific, and  a  modern  language  course,  let  the  de- 
grees be  of  exactly  equal  honor  and  represent  an 
equal  attainment.  For  instance,  let  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Sciences  represent 
an  equally  honorable  scholarship,  the  character  of 
which  shall  be  indicated  by  the  degree.  And  the 
honor,  it  must  be  observed,  is  very  much  within 
the  power  of  the  college.  If  Harvard  and  Yale 
and  Union  and  the  University  of  Michigan  honor- 
ably distinguish  the  student  who  has  studied  Greek 
from  one  who  has  not,  whatever  the  extent  and 
quality  of  the  latter's  scholarship  may  be  in  other 
studies,  those  colleges  do  all  they  can,  and  it  is  very 
much,  to  inculcate  the  notion  that  there  is  an  in- 
trinsic superiority  in  classical  study.  But  if  the 
college  by  its  degree  says  simply:  "My  son  A  is 
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as  well  versed  in  German.  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  as  my  son  1$  is  in  Greek  or  my  son  C  in 
mathematics,"  it  would  he  a  mother  as  sagacious 
as  it  is  cherishing.  Still  better  if  the  degree  should 
say,  limply:  "These  sons  of  mino  are  equal,  al- 
though in  deferent  ways." 

We  see  hy  ti  e  Catalogue  of  Union  College,  at 
Schenectady,  in  New  York,  that  a  von*  important 
and  decided  step  has  been  taken  in  this  direction. 
Then  arc  now  two  Baccalaureate  courses  of  st  udy 
established  there,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific. 
In  the  latter  the  modern  languages  replace  the  an- 
cient, and  the  amount  of  mathematical  and  Fn,'!i-h 
studi  s  is  in  r ••a>ed.  The  Catalogue  say*  th  it  the 
Scientific  course  has  just  been  remodeled,  and  in 
now  a  four  years'  course,  intended  to  he  fully  equal 
in  amount  of  study  and  in  disciplinary  value  to  the 
Classical  course,  with  which  it  now  runs  jxtri  p'ttsu. 
The  degrees  arc  the  same  as  for  the  Classical  coarse. 
I  !.  ii!s  >h-.w  how  comprehensive  snd  excellent 
the  Scientific  Curriculum  is,  while  Profi^sor  W.  11-. 
uf  the  Modem  languages,  is  an  enthusiastic  and 
accomj.lishcd  linguist. 

This  is  doubtless  the  l>eginning  of  very  serious 
change*  in  collegiate  tradition*.  It  d«>es  not  show 
that  the  technical  44  classics"  are  to  l»e  shelved  for 
easier  and  lest  valuable  studies,  but  it  proves  that 
the  word  education  Is  hereafter  to  be  more  lilxrally 
tad  truly  interpreted. 


County  Judge  of  one  of  the  Northern  counties.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  the  Judge's  orthographv  had 
been  somewhat  neglected,  and  when  signing  hJi 
official  jurat,  followed  it  w  ith  44  Kallyfornv."  A 
[  member  of  the  bar  on  one  occasion  called  the  Judge's 
I  attention  to  the  supposed  error,  but  the  Judge  in- 
sisted that  ho  was  right.  iv::i;iil>::]  ;.  ;i>  j.r. •«.•",  th  it 
"  if  Kul-ly-for-ny  did  not  sjvll  California,  he  would 
like  to  kuow  what  it  did  sjk?11." 


Thk  Judge  was  of  that  mould  that  if  he  said  a 
hor-e  was  "sixteen/*.'  Inch"  he  would  sti-k  to  it. 
j  Once  having  ruled  on  a  question  of  law  In  favor  of 
o!  <•  side,  the  oppo.sit  •  attorney  lagged  for  time — 
sent  for  a  copy  of  the  Supreme  Court  He  ports  of  tho 
Mate,  and  produce  i  a  <!•  >i-:..n  in  a  similar  ca*'e  de- 
ciding the  same  poiut  right  the  other  way.  1  h  v 
was  no  way  of  getting  over  the  analogies  in  the  two 
i  .:-  -  ;  m.  th-  dud  <•.  t  iking  the  "  !  it  in  his  teeth," 
stood  by  hi*  first  decision,  i  n  tlie  grounds,  as  ho 
expres-ed  it,  that  "if  the  Supn  m--  C>»uit  was  a 
mind  to  make  a  fool  <>f  its*lf,  that  was  no  reason 
that  his  court  should  '." 


tlftnfi  rrnmrr. 


A CITY  contributor  wishes  to  enter  tho  Drawer, 
and  send*  the  four  following: 
All  parts  of  the  country  furnish  contribution*  for 
the  l>rawer.  y.  t  1  have  failed  to  »oo  any  thing  fr  m 
Urosdway,  new  York.    Now  Breed  WSJ  i*  nn  41  in- 
stitution," and  entitled  to  a  place. 

When  the  street  was  cover M  *  ith  ice  last  w  inter, 
as  I  was  riding  down  in  the  stsge  it  stnpj^d  to  let 
a  passenger  out,  and  one  wheel  rested  in  a  hole  or 
sunken  place  in  the  pavement.  The  driver  made 
'  \i  ral  t  tV-ir'»  -I  irt  hi*  ti  .m,  I  ut  tho  horses  «1 
ping  each  time,  filial  to  start  the  stage.  In  thi« 
dilemma,  1« « -fc iiifj  round,  the  driver  called  out  to  he 
of  another  stage,  "Hub  me!  hub  me!"  whereupon 
the  other  driv<r.  reining  in  to  that  «id*\  brought 
the  hub  of  his  stage  in  contact  with  the  other,  and 
the  momentum  given  by  the  concussion  enabled  the 
fir*>t-nam«*d,  by  starting  his  horses  at  the  proper 
time,  to  easily  move  along.  Whereupon  a  fellow- 
passenger  remarked.  "  How  many  troubles  would 
I  .  .  asily  overcome  if  men,  down  along  the  slippery 
journey  oflif-,  would  44  hub"  each  other  along! 


An  Oregonlan  sends  to  the  Drawer  a  little  aneo- 
I  dote  of  Governor  Cihhs: 

The  legislature  of  ( >regon  during  its  last  session 
passed  an  act  com p<  bin/  harU  r--hop«  to  close  busi- 
ncae  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Sundays,  This  has  given 
ri«e  to  many  practical  jokes;  among  the  1»est  is  this  : 
A  f.w  Sundays  since  the  Governor  of  the  Statr 
||  j  ted  into  a  barber-shop  about  O.oO  a.m.,  and 
placed  himself  in  the  .  hair  to  l>e  shave<l,  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  \xry  hie  boots  to  polish.    The  bsr- 

ber  lathered  hi*  F.\e  Ihi  ,\  \  face,  nnd  the  boy  in- 
dustriondy  brushed  >>n  tin-  Is.  .»«.  AU>ut  the  time 
one  half  of  the  l'.x«cutive  heard  was  shorn,  and  one 
hoot  satisfactorily  polished  the  clock  struck  t«  n. 
1  Tho  bnish  dropjH<l  from  tho  boy's  h  ind,  and  the 
1  barber  l»egan  hastily  to  place  his  instruments  on  th" 
shelf.  Tlx  C  r  !    ir<  d  him  to  proceed.  "Can't 

-!..  it.  Mr.  ■  1  . ;  •  t1  •  >unday  law  i,  in  f.  n  e," 
was  the  reply.    An  !.  in  spite  of  his  protestations. 


A..\iN:  A  f  \\  ir-  in  CongTw,  a  side 
qneetlOU  was  raised  as  to  the  degree  of  talent  neces- 
sary for  a  Congressman,  when  a  meml«er  from  a 
di.-trict  In  Mi*  <>uri.  having  the  floor,  said,  4*  As  to 
other  sec '  i  <  e , >  I  .  an  net  say.  bnt  I'm  of  opinion  that 
it  takes  more  talent  to  navigate  across  Hroadway, 
New  York,  of  a  fine  day,  when  tho  omnibuses  are 
running,  than  it  does  to  represent  my  district  in 
Congress  '. " 

Not  long  since  a  California  Justice  had  a  place  in 
the  Drawer.  We  l-eg  leave  now  to  go  one  step 
high  r.  In  an  early  day,  when  tho  sovereigns  were 
t">o  much  engaged  with  4*  ounce"  and  "two  ounce 
diggings"  to  look  much  after  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment, one  Judge  B  was  elected  to  the  office  of 


It  Is  an  ancient  conundrum,  44  Why  is  (>uii«n 
Kli/nlwth  MTe  remarkable  than  the  Fulls  of  Niag- 
r  . '•  -!l  i  a  *<*  \\\,'\-  are  a  rronder,  but  she  Was  a 
7Vrdor."  Hut  hera  is  an  improvement  on  it:  A 
Norfolk  farmer  built  himself  a  homestead,  und  in- 
stead of  one  4'ha!f  door  '  in  the  middle,  set  n  door 
in  each  wing.  Ih  ing  asked  w  hy  he  called  his  houso 
"  F.lizahethan."  he  replied,  44  liecause,  you  sec,  it  is 
a  Tu-d-jr  (two-door)  cottage." 


TlIF  following  is  a  fragment  ..f  a  very  ed;f\  ing 
discussion  which  took  [dace  at  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  itirkeidiea  l  Commissioners.  Mr.  II rattan 
mentioned  s fades  in  connection  with  implement*. 

Mi;.  Ciiam»i.kr.  4'  Instrument*,  not  implements, 
Sir." 

Mn.  Ilr.ATTAN.     A  spade  is  an  implement." 

Tin:  <  h.wuma.x.  44  A  spade  Is  s  spade." 

Mi:.  A -i- in. vi  I..  "  N"  :  a  '•pad"  I-  an  imph-mei.t." 

Thk  Chairman.  "An  implement  is  a  thing  on 
wheels  drawn  by  horses." 

Mi:.  Asi  inai.u  44 Oh  no;  that  would  l^e  a  ma- 
chine." 

Ocr  friend  George  S.  Hastings,  Governor  Fen- 
ton's  worthy  Private  Secretary,  h  not  invulnerable 
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to  a  good  "goak,"  even  were  it  told  of  himself, 
hence  we  infer  the  following  anecdote  will  be  as 
Well  appreciated  by  his  friends  as  by  himself : 

Stopping  at  a  New  York  hotel,  he  registers  as 
follows;  "  Geo.  S.  Hastings — San  Francisco."  A 
friend,  interrogating  him  upon  the  point  of  his  resi- 
dence, thought  it  queer  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  (act.  To  which  the  worthy  Secretary  replied: 
"  Have  I  not  always  been  from  San  Francisco?" 


An  Englishman  traveling  in  the  south  of  Iroland 
overtook  a  peasant  traveling  the  same  way. 

'  Who  lives  in  that  house  on  the  hill,  Tat?"  said 
the  traveler. 

"One  Mr.  Cassidy,  Sir,"  replied  Pat;  "but  ho's 
dead — rest  his  sowl !" 

How  long  has  he  been  dead?"  asked  the  gen- 
tleman. 

"Well,  your  Honor,  if  he  lived  till  next  month 
he'd  be  dead  just  twelve  months." 
"Of  what  did  he  .die?" 
"Troth,  Sir,  he  died  of  a  Tuesday." 

The  Periere  Brothers,  bankers  in  Paris,  are 
Jews.  A  member  of  a  large  stock  company  fell 
into  a  dispute  with  one  of  the  brothers,  who  was 
likely  to  get  the  advantage  of  him  in  a  large  oper- 
ation. Vexed  at  his  own  failure  and  Periere's  suc- 
cess, the  man  cried  out : 

"Do  you  mean  to  eat  me  up?" 

;,My  religion,"  blandly  replied  the  Jewish  bank- 
er, "  forbids  my  eating  you." 


Atgus'its  Dooi.ittle  had  been  "in  a  store" 
ahout  three  months  when  his  employer  asked  him 
V  bat  part  of  the  business  he  liked  best.  To  which 
the  elegant  youth  replied:  "  Shuttin'  up,  Sir." 


As  an  example  of  the  singular  sensitiveness  of 
the  Southern  citizens  in  reference  to  the  negro,  and 
their  whimsical  dread  of  a  negro  insurrection,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  (o  you,  as  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fun,  the  following  authenticated  inci- 
dent : 

The  other  day  Dr.  M  ,  of  Newborn,  got  a 

large  invoice  of  lioberts's  California  Balsam,  and,  as 
a  means  of  attracting  public  attention  to  his  wares, 
pasted  up  on  every  corner  a  mysterious-looking 
placard,  having  a  red  triangle  on  a  black  ground, 
with  the  letters  R.  C.  B.  at  the  three  corners  re- 
spectively. - 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Doctor  was  dismay- 
ed to  hear  that  the  whole  civil  force  of  the  town, 
City  Marshal.  Mayor,  Commissioners,  and  all,  were 
tearing  down  his  advertisement.  On  demanding 
an  explanation  he  was  told  by  the  City  Fathers 
that  his  innocent  hand-hills  had  been  understood 
by  them  to  be  the  secret  orders  of  some  wide-spread 
negro  organisation ;  and  that  the  letters  R.  C.  B. 
had  been  interpreted,  "Rise,  Colored  Brethren." 

The  Mayor  of  Newbcrn  will  never  hear  the  last 
of  1 1 is  Balsam. 


They  have  smart  children  in  Medford.  A  lady 
friend  of  ours  in  that  place,  being  in  Boston  with 
her  two  youngest  children,  Ally  and  Nelly,  bought  j 
Ally  a  small  balloon,  to  amuse  and  keep  him  quiet. 
While  passing  through  the  hurrying,  busy  crowd 
on  Washington  Street  a  rude  boy  severed  the  string 
by  which  it  was  held,  and  away  floated  the  li.nht 
little  bubble  over  the  honse-tops.  Nelly  looked 
around,  and  perceiving  the  tears  starting  in  Ally's 


eyes,  exclaimed,  with  a  child's  simplicity  and  ex- 
pression, "Never  mind,  Ally;  when  you  die  and 
do  to  heaven  you'll  dit  it." 


A  Georgian  writes  from  Thomasville  :  I  saw  a 
sign  in  this  vicinity  a  few  days  since,  and  thought 
you  might  give  it  a  place  in  your  Drawer  • 
Old  oain  seade  ciiaies 

liE-UODEMT. 


This  comes  from  the  ' '  Hub :" 

Since  the  decease  of  the  late  distinguished  Bishop 
Chase,  of  Illinois,  whose  weight  was  some  three 
hundred  pounds  or  more,  the  iceightiest  man  in  the 
House  of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  is  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of 

 .    Not  long  since  this  prelate  was  on  a  visit  to 

his  friends  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  one  morn- 
ing, just  as  he  was  entering  a  railroad  car,  a  wag 
exclaimed  to  a  fellow-passenger,  "  There's  a  biy  in- 
come !"  The  Bishop  enjoyed  the  joke  and  pun, 
and  let  himself  down  into  the  first  seat  that  ho 
found  wholly  vacant. 

Every  one  connected  with  the  United  States 

 Academy  in  1801  will  remember  the  long  dry 

sermons  of  the  chaplain,  and  how  many  were  the 
ways  the  poor  "middies"  resorted  to  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  hearing  them.  Among  the  number 
was  one  particularly  "full  of  the  Old  Nick,"  who 
one  day  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  the  Doctor  an 
extra  allowance  of  salt.  The  Doctor  always  had  a 
tumbler  on  his  desk  filled  with  water,  and  during 
his  sermon  would  frequently  wet  his  lips  with  the 
cooling  draught.  On  the  Sunday  of  which  I  speak 
he  had  the  word  "  Eureka,  Eureka,  Eureka,"  thrice 
repeated,  and  then  the  meaning  of  it  in  English — 
"  I  have  found  it" — repeated  three  times.  Middy 
Van  V  had  put  a  quantity  of  salt  in  the  Doc- 
tor's tumbler;  and  just  before  using  the  word 
"Eureka"  the  Doctor  took  a  good  swallow  of  the 
water.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  there  was  not  a 
sober  countenance  in  the  room  at  the  vary  faces  the 
chaplain  made. 


Out  in  the  pleasant  little  village  of  Plattevillc  I 
chanced  to  be  spending  a  few  weeks  with  a  friend, 
Major  R  ,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers,  and  some- 
thing of  a  politician ;  but  unfortunately  the  Major 
"crooks  his  elbow"  a  little  too  often.  On  one  of 
his  sprees  he  chanced  to  be  found  by  some  ladies 
lying  in  a  ditch,  drunk.  "  Why,  Major."  said  one, 
"  is  that  you  ?  What  are  you  doing  down  there  ?" 
The  Major  jumped  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
with  the  air  of  a  Judge  said,  "  Oh  nothing,  ladies  ; 
only  pondering  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation  !" 

"  Old  Cooper"  is  a  Dutchman,  and  like  many 
another  man,  of  whatever  nationality,  has  a  wife 
that  is  "  some."  One  day  the  "  old  man"  got  into 
some  trouble  with  a  neighbor,  which  resulted  in  a 
fight.  The  neighbor  was  getting  the  better  of  the 
"old  man,"  which  Cooper's  wife  was  not  slow  to 
see.  The  "old  man"  was  resisting  his  enemy  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  when  his  wife  broke  out  with, 
"  Lie  still,  Cooper  !  lie  still !  If  he  kill  you  I  sue 
him  for  damages  !"  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that 
"  Cooper"  did  lie  still,  and  was  not  killed. 


An  army  correspondent  writes : 
Ben  is  a  good-looking  soldier  boy,  susceptible  to 
the  charms  of  the  "softer  sex,"  and  ever  ready  to 
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render  them  due  reverence.  After  he  had  been  in 
the  service  eighteen  months  lie  received  leave  of 
ihflfflim  on  account  of  '*  wounds  received  in  action,'* 
and  on  his  way  home  of  course  fell  in  love  with  the 
first  good-looking  girl  he  saw.  'Twas  at  a  way 
station  on  the  Nashville  road  that  a  pretty  native 
maid,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  entered  the  cars 
and  took  a  scat  opposite  our  hero,  whose  admiring 
glances  testified  that  he  was  again  the  victim  of  the 
terrible  little  archer,  lie  had  a  cigar  in  his  pocket, 
a  luxury  to  which  he  had  l>een  fur  some  time  unac- 
cu  -  'uincd,  and  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  was  now 
denying  himself  out  of  respect  to  the  ladies.  Soon, 
however  the  old  lady  took  out  a  hlack  stone  pipe, 
and  proceeded  deliberately  to  till  it  with  native 
feirift]  upon  which  Pen  f-ecing  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  his  smoke,  and  perhaps  strike  acquaintance 
with  the  "beautiful  unkuow n,'* addressed  her  in  his 
blandest  manner  with, 

"  .Madam,  would  my  smoking  discommode  you?" 

'*  No,  .Sir,"  said  she,  jwcctly  ;  44  /  citato  myK-f!" 

Ben's  dream  was  broken. 


for  the  eosiety,  worda  used  in  swearing  Ac  auy  word 
u-rd  i:i  ^wiring  i;"  i!.,  — i-  iv  agn  as  tlit  it  i-  .-  .evn^  be 
that  use  it  will  bo  liable  to  the  fine. 


Wi:  have  a  little  four-year-old  boy,  who  occa- 
sionally gets  off  some  original  things.  The  follow- 
ing is  one.  lie  went  to  a  fund  near  by,  and  them 
for  the  Hrst  time  in  his  life  saw  a  large  |*>lliwog:  it 
excited  him  very  much,  and  he  came  running  to 
the  house,  having,  "  < )h,  pa!  I  taw  an  awful  thing 
in  the  w  ater  just  now!''  What  was  it?"  said  his 
father.  4  I  don't  know,"  said  he;  "it  was  all 
head  but  its  tail!" 


i  i.nk  of  our  friends  in  Illinois  writes  fro  the  Drawer 
that  at  their  Sunday-school,  a  few  Sabbaths  ago,  a 
teacher  asked  his  infant-class  44  Who  was  the  first 
man  ?  '  This  was  almost  a  stunner:  but  one  little 
f  How,  after  thinking  a  moment,  cried  out  lustily. 
'  Lincoln !"  while  another,  not  to  Ikj  outdone,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  was  just  going  to  say  tliat!" 


A I  old  farmer,  now  (load,  who  l»rc  the  cog 
t*f  "  (  >ld  Tom  low  ler.  '  w  .is  ijui:.-  a  fun-lovin, 
fellow  in  his  day  While  working  on  a  brh 
bridge  a  deep  idough,  he  was  accosted  by  a  \ 
man  in  n  two-horse  carriage  \»ith  the  »j»u 
'"Is  there  good  bottom  to  the  slough ?"  4 
replied  Tom  ;  and  the  traveler  drove  in,  stuc 
hail  to  be  pulled  out — hordes,  carriage,  an< 
A:.<r  succeeding  in  getting  out,  traveler  wat 
'..     v,  i  f  !«•:;!  whv  he  lied  to  lit  in .  telling  him 


went !' 


V..H, 

k.and 

1  Self. 

Ited  to 
i  tlicre 
I  g°od 

n  I  • 


A  vr.nr  useful  Society,  laudable  in  Its  design,  in 
a  tlouritdiing  city  in  Illinois,  has  been  started.  The 
Prospectus  is  printed  for  signatures,  and  a  copy  sent 
to  u>.  The  1  > rawer  n.  \  er  uses  t«  La-  >.o  nor  j  rof.mc 
language,  and  h..»  no  ••  in  ill  \  u .  -"  >  ;  •■  rt.  a:.  ! 
weuld  gladly  join  this  "Sosicty"  it*  its  members 
would  improve  its  spelling  somewhat.  The  Drawer 
believes  in  spells,  though  it  does  not  use  tolucco  by 
spells,  nor  swear  by  spells ;  but  such  spells  as  these 
of  the  Western  Prospectus  gave  the  Drawer  ■  |  I 
of  chills  and  fever  when  it  came : 

I  "Mi  >N  PM.-TETy. 
Apainst  profane  language  and  the  use  of  tobaco. 
We  the  under  eigened  do  polomney  swear  that  we  will 
live  up  to  that  till  futher  orders  from  the  eoaiety.  If 
thoes  law?  are  broke  by  ih  we  will  pay  the  suni  of  5  cents 
for  each  time  wc  brake  the  lawd  which  is  to  go  for  books 


We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  1 4  moral 
drama,"  but  little  of  the  "moral  circus"  or  the. 
•'moral  show;''  but  Mr.  Dan  Pice,  the  greater 
of  traveling  showmen,  in  his  last  visit  to  our  town, 
gave  us  a  specimen  of  the  w  ays  and  means  by  which 
a  "dumb  ba>te"  can  be  made  to  teach  the  voung 
American  the  l»est  principles  of  morals.  Perhaps 
you  do  not  know  that  Dan  Pice  is  a  very  worthy 
and  respectable  citi.:en  of  the  county,  which  he  has 
r  resented  in  the  Legislature;  and  as  ho  travels 
with  the  animals  only  three  or  four  months  in  the 
year  he  spends  the  most  of  his  time  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  that  devolve  on  ordinary  mortals. 

When  the  gr  ..:  !  v.  w.:-  h  :v  Dan  It.  tight  out 
a  trained  mule,  and  <  tiered  to  allow  any  boy  to  ride 
him  around  the  ring,  promising  him  a  dollar  if  ho 
rode  without  U'ing  thrown  oft  "And  now,"  said 
the  great  and  good  Dan,  "  this  ere  mule  is  a  most 
extraordinary  and  intelligent  animal:  he  knows 
more  than  that  a.-s  did  \\  ho  spoke  right  out  in  meet- 
ing the  angel.    You  s<  e,  it  a  gi>od  boy.  who  never 

t<  lis  \.  -     ...  t:   .  I  ..!  .i'.vus  loves  to  go  lo 

Su  !  .\  -s, '  .  •  1  and  min  I  his  mother,  gi  ts  on  his 
back,  lie  will  carry  him  all  the  way  around  ju-t  as 
ui  •  is  can  l»e.  Put  let  a  w  icked  l*»y,  one  of  \>  ur 
lying,  swearing,  go<xl-for-nothing  little  rips,  get  on, 
and  he  will  pitch  him  into  the  middle  of  next  week 
I  •  :  !■  ■  1  lf-wa>  round  the  ring.  Now,  bovs, 
who  will  ride?" 

A  in  •  *-<\.d,  will-dressed  lad  *tcp|>ed  forward, 
and  Dan  and  he  :.r-t  ex<  hanged  a  fow  words: 

"  Do  you  love  logo  to  Sunday-school  ?" — 4  Yes."' 

44  I  »o  you  over  swear?" — 44  No." 

"Never  tell  lies?"— "No,  Sir,"  said  the  boy, 
very  modestly,  and  mounting,  rode  round  in  tri- 
umph. Then  forth  stepj*  d  a  barefooted  tatterde- 
malion, who  was  put  through  the  same  category, 
Un  refused  to  nn-wer.  Ho  could  ride  as  well  as 
swear,  and  wa  n  t  afraid  to  mount.  Off  dashed 
the  mule ;  then  suddenly  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and 
j  it.  h  d  the  urchin  over  ids  head,  amidst  the  plaud- 
its of  the  gathered  thousands,  w  ho  saw  in  this  ex- 
hibition the  wonderful  sa  .'.i'  itv  of  the  auiui  il,  and 


not 


to  .Sund.iy-ach.id. 


ung 


Ose  of  the  many  and  excellent  clergymen  who 
enjoy  and  contribute  to  the  Drawer  sends  the  two 
following.  Though  wc  receive  more  "good  things" 
from  the  clergy  than  any  other  profs-don,  we  are, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  ideally  in  want  of  more. 

Rev.  Thomas  Whitt< m  re.  D.D.,  lately  exb  ns- 
ivelv  known  through  the  coin. try  as  puMi-hcr  of 
::.  /  ■  '  t  prominent  I nivcrsalist  jo-.irn.d,  w  as 
I  v.  It.  as  well  as  a  theologian  of  no  little  celebrity. 
He  loved  to  give  and  take  a  good  joke  as  well  as 
he  loved  a  good  dinner,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal 
for  him.  Pesides  his  almost  Herculean  hilars  as 
preacher,  publisher,  and  editor,  his  great  business 
talent  trade  him  President  of  the  l'it<  hl.urg  Pail- 
r.  ..  I  i  nij  any.  Put  whatever  t  Im  ht  H  i  Of  ■  as, 
his  Ulief  in  universal  salvation,  while  living  and 
when  dying,  was  strong  and  prominent. 

Well,  soon  after  he  was  made  President  of  the 
railroad  aforesaid,  in  order  to  post  himself  in  all 
particulars  for  a  thorough  discharge  of  his  duty,  he 
concluded  to  walk  the  length  of  the  road — about 
forty  miles — incog,  that,  while  unknown  to  the 
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workmen  on  the  road,  he  might  personally  judge 
of  their  faithfulness.  At  length,  meeting  an  em- 
ploye upon  the  road  from  "  sweet  Erin,  the  jewel 
of  the  tay"  who  was  very  roughly  handling  some 
hoards  sent  for  transportation,  much  to  their  inju- 
ry, the  President  accosted  him  mildly)  saying, 

".My  good  friend,  are  you  not  handling  those 
boards  too  roughly  ?" 

"Bedad,"  responded  Pat,  "an'  if  I  be,  what's 
all  that  to  the  like  of  yeez?" 

"  Oh,  no  matter  what  it  is  to  me,"  replied  the 
President,  "you  should  do  your  work  carefully." 

"Oh,  begone,  ye  botheration!"  said  Pat,  "and 
lave  me  to  do  me  own  wurruk." 

But  "No,"  insisted  the  President,  "you  must 
do  your  work  properly." 

"Divil  a  bit  do  I  care  for  ye!"  returned  Pat, 
growing  irate  at  the  persistence  of  the  stranger. 
"  You  go  to  h-11 !" 

"Oh  no,"  said  the  Doctor;  "that  is  the  very 
last  place  1  should  think  of  going  to." 

"  Troth,"  said  Tat,  "an'  it  '11  be  tho  very  last 
place  ye  will  go  to,  intirely." 


In  the  lifetime  of  the  noted  counselor,  P>.  F.  Hal- 
leL,  Dr.  Whittemore  was  on  the  stand  as  a  witness 
in  an  important  case.  The  Doctor's  testimony  not 
helping  at  all  tho  case  which  Ilallctt  was  pleading, 
he  took  occasion  to  say,  rather  frequently,  as  he  had 
been  wont  to  do  to  other  witnesses  of  less  probity, 
"Now,  Mr.  Whittemore,  I  want  you  to  remember 
that  you  arc  testifying  under  oath.'"  This  reminder 
was  rather  stinging  to  the  Doctor's  sense  of  right; 
but  he  submitted  with  as  good  grace  as  possible  till 
the  testimony  was  closed;  when  Mr.  TIallett  ob- 
served, rather  testily,  "Well,  Mr.  Whittemore,  you 
have  contrived  to  manage  your  case  pretty  well." 
Mr.  Whittemore  found  his  t«rn  now,  and,  with  a 
peculiar  twinkle  of  his  eye,  replied,  "Thank  you, 
Mr.  Ilallctt;  perhaps  I  might  return  the  compli- 
ment if  I  were  not  testifying  under  oath." 


Atterbury,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  happen- 
ed to  remark  in  the  House  of  Lords,  while  speaking 
on  a  certain  bill  then  under  discussion,  that  he  had 
prophesied  during  the  previous  winter  that  the  bill 
would  again  bo  brought  forward,  and  he  was  now 
very  sorry  to  find  that  he  had  been  a  true  prophet. 
Lord  Coningsbury,  who  spoke  after  the  Bishop,  in 
his  usual  abusive  style,  desired  the  House  to  take 
notice  that  one  of  the  right  reverend  prelates  had 
set  himself  forth  as  a  prophet;  but  for  his  part  he 
was  at  a  loss  what  prophet  to  liken  him  to,  unless 
it  be  the  prophet  Balaam,  who  was  reproved  by  his 
own  ass.  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  reply,  calmly  ex- 
posed the  rude  attack,  concluding  as  follows: 

"  Since  the  noble  lord  has  discovered  in  our  man- 
ners such  a  similitude,  I  am  content  to  bo  compared 
to  the  prophet  Balaam  ;  but,  my  lords,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  make  out  the  other  parts  of  the  parallel :  I 
am  sure  that  I  have  not  been  reproved  by  anybody 
but  his  lordship." 

While  in  Philadelphia,  attending  the  recent  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, I  went  one  afternoon,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  to  visit  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Laurel 
Hill.  As  we  were  admiring  the  fine  group  of  stat- 
uary at  the  entrance  by  Thorn,  representing  Sir 
Walter  Scott  conversing  with  Old  Mortality  while 
engaged  in  his  labor  of  love,  deciphering  the  moss- 


j  covered  tombstones,  three  returned  soldiers  came 
l  up.  One,  who  had  seen  it  before,  began  to  explain 
1  it  to  the  others,  who  were  strangers,  when  one  of 
them  asked  who  that  was  sitting  on  the  grave-stone. 
"  That  is  Scott,"  was  his  reply.  M  Scott !  let's  see  : 
he  was  a  soldier,  wasn't  he  ?"  was  the  response,  in- 
dicating that  Walter  and  Winfield  S.  were  some- 
what mixed  in  his  mind. 


His  refreshing  verdancy*  however,  was  more 
than  matched  that  same  afternoon,  when  another 
!  party  of  delegates,  from  up  the  river,  stood  at  the 
same  spot  enjoying  the  scene  which  the  artists 
chisel  has  so  finely  reproduced.  Seeing  that  they 
were  evidently  from  a  distance,  a  stranger  stepped 
up  and  began  to  explain  it  to  them.  Our  friends 
soon  discovering  that  his  knowledge  was  not  ecpiial 

to  his  assurance,  began  to  draw  him  out.    S  , 

who  is  not  deficient  in  that  line,  innocently  asked 
him  who  that  old  man  lving  on  the  tombstone  was. 

"  Oh,  that  is  Old  Mortality." 

"  Well,  what  is  he  doing?" 

"Why,  he  is  going  round  tho  country  carving 
tombstones." 

"  What  is  that  book  he  has  got  there?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  his  order-book,  in  which  he  has  the 
inscriptions  written  that  he  is  to  cut  on  the  stones. 
He  keeps  it  open  there  so  as  not  to  make  any  mis- 
takes." 

With  difficulty  controlling  his  risibles,  S  so- 
berly continued  his  investigations : 

"Well,  who  is  that  man  sitting  on  that  grave- 
stone?" 

Here  the  voluntary  cicerone  was  at  fault,  and 
could  only  reply, 

"  I  don't  just  remember." 

"Perhaps  it  was  Daniel  Webster?"  suggested 
S  . 

"  No,  it  wasn't  Webster." 
"Well,  was  it  Lincoln?" 

"No,  it  wasn't  Lincoln;  but  I  guess  it  was  one 
of  them  Revolutionary  fellers." 


Recently,  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  Mrs.  C  , 

of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  was  engaged,  as  was 
usual  with  her,  reading  the  Scriptures  to  her  little 
children.  She  had  chosen  the  first  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis on  this  occasion,  and  was  reading  the  account 
of  the  creation.  The  children  were  listening  quite 
attentively ;  and  when  she  read  that  God  made  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  her  little  son  interrupted  her  by  say- 
ing, "Mother,  did  God  make  the  whales  too?" 
She  replied  by  saying,  "Yes,  my  son,  God  made 
the  whales  also."  "Then,"  rejoined  little  Benny, 
"  I  should  like  to  have  been  there  to  see  Him  let  it 
slip ;  I  know  it  made  a  big  splash !" 


The  Rev.  Dr.  ,  chaplain  in  the  army,  sends 

this  admirable  incident  to  the  Drawer : 

At  the  battle  of  Belmont,  Missouri,  in  1861,  our 
forces  made  a  dash  into  the  Belmont  camp,  directly 
under  the  guns  of  Columbus,  and  took  it.  This  was 
General  Grant's  first  battle,  and  a  harder  one  I  have 
never  seen,  though  many  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
My  hospital  was  nearly  a  mile  in  the  rear,  and  suf- 
fered only  from  a  heavy  shelling.  The  first  wounded 
man  that  came  back  I  shall  never  forget.  He  did 
not  belong  to  my  regiment,  but  to  an  Illinois  regi- 
ment farther  back.  He  was  not  over  twenty-one, 
I  think.  He  had  received  a  ball  through  the  large 
mu5cle  of  the  right  arm,  just  above  the  elbow  ;  an- 
other through  the  right  shoulder;  and  another  in 
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the  right  side— a  very  ugly  wound,  making  a  bullet- 
hole  behind  and  before.  Evidently  to  show  his 
wounds  he  had  taken  off  his  shirt,  and  thus  exposed 
all  the  upper  part  of  his  body.  Besides  his  own 
musket  he  had  three  of  the  best  that  he  could  pick 
up  on  the  field — sccesh,  as  he  declared.  These  fbui 
muskets  he  carried  on  his  left  shoulder.  About  ten 
feet  before  him  was  a  rebel  prisoner  whom  he  was 
leisurely  driving  homo,  directing  and  cursing  accord- 
ing to  his  tastes;  and  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a 
turnip,  which  I  should  think  weighed  about  three 
pounds.  This  he  had  compelled  the  prisoner  to  pro- 
cure for  him  at  a  field,  or  turnip-patch,  on  his  way 
up,  and  he  was  munching  it  with  just  as  much  relish 
as  he  could  have  done  the  day  before.  Altogether 
his  fally-displayed  wounds,  with  the  long  streaks  of 
blood  running  down  his  naked  body — his  four  mus- 
kets on  one  shoulder — his  passive  prisoner,  whom 
he  was  cursing  and  telling  which  way  to  go,  and 
where  not  to  go — his  turnip,  and  his  laconic  and 
devil-may-care  answers  to  my  boys  as  they  In- 
quired how  the  battle  was  progressing,  made  one 
of  the  most  ludicrous  huidcuts  that  I  rccolhct  evi  r 
to  have  seen  in  the  war. 


den  was  brought  forward  as  a  clencher,  and  Darius 
was  asked  if  he  didn't  believe  Daniel  was  cast  into 
the  den  of  lions  and  escaped  unharmed?  Of 
course  I  do,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  peculiar  squeaking 
and  draw  ling  voice.  11  Well,  if  that  wasn't  a  mir- 
acle, why  didn't  the  lions  devour  him  ?'"  "Why, 
don't  you  know,''  says  Darius  "why  the  lions 
wouldn't  touch  Daniel? — / unitl  teas  a  btumstcr, 
and  thov  knew  enough  to  keep  a  good  distance  from 
him!"" 


Tin:  Rev.  Mr.  E- 
the  guest  of  Dr.  ('— 


—  had  been  for  several  \\<  •  !.  • 
-,  of  Franklin,  T«-nu<  s-ee,  and 
had,  of  course,  daily  implored  1 1 1 « •  blessing  of  Divine 
grace  before  each  meal,  lengthening  them  out  gen- 
erally to  the  extent  of  a  short  prayer.  One  even- 
ing, when  there  was  additional  company  at  the  tea- 
table,  the  weather  being  very  cold,  the  grace  was 
unusually  short  ;  win  n  Charlie,  a  bright  1 1 1 1 1  *  -  1.  y 
of  live  summers,  and  the  son  of  the  Doctor,  prompt- 
ly spoke  up  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  uud 
said,  "It's  too  cold  to  say  it  all  to-night,  ain't  it, 

Mr.  E  ?"    In  the  explosion  that  followed  no 

one  joined  more  heartily  than  the  worthy  divine. 


Ix  the  little  village  of  Cadiz,  Cattaraugus  Coun- 
ty. New  York,  it  Mas  always  the  custom  on  Sim- 
days,  between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  services, 
after  the  usual  gossip  and  ginger-bread  had  been 
disposed  of,  and  while  the  children  were  engaged 
in  their  Sabbath-school  exercises,  for  the  old  r 
members  of  the  church  and  congregation  to  gather 
together  in  I>ible-<  Ias>-,  and  di-c  iss  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  pre]  hi  tfl  an  I  U  i-e  men  of  ( lid  Testa- 
ment tinns.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  sulj  ct, 
under  discussion  was,  "The  .lews,  their  Ol.erv- 
anccs,  Sacrifices,"  etc,  and  the  question  was  asked 
by  the  pastor,  "  Why  were  these  rites  and  ccremo- 
i  I  i mpoted  on  the  Jews?"  Brother  Kuapp,  a 
worthy  old  dmoOII,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church, 
ami,  as  w  ill  l>o  seen,  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind, 
fell  the  ilr-t  to  answer.  ,-  Be  thought  it  would  be 
well  enough  for  to  inquirt  VxjktT  the  Jews  miaUjf 
considered  it  an  imj»osi;iou  ?"'  The  effect  upon  tho 
pa-tor,  a  young  man  who  had  a  keen  sense  of  tho 
ludi.  r  u-,  may  1  e  U  to  r  imagined  than  deseri!*  d. 


Tnn  two  following  come  from  Lynn,  Massachu- 
setts: 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  in  this  city  an  old 
fellow  whose  "family  antecedents"  v.  re  none  if 
the  best — it  didn't  run  in  the  family  to  be  respect- 
able ;  but  he  finally  w  cut  \Wt,  ai.d  aft<  r  an  a1 
of  some  years  returned  in  the  shaj  e  of  a  Metho- 
dist preacher.    A  meeting  w  as  calle  1  in  one  of  the 

big  kite  hens  of  those  days,  and  ISrolhcr  L  'a  old 

neighbors  gathered  together  to  hear  him  preach 

— among  them  Sam  I  ,  a  rough  cu-t«  in.  r,  who 

hadn't  the  strongest  faith  in  the  returned  Moth- 
er's reformation.  The  preacher  had  pn.ee>  ded  a 
little  way  in  his  exhortation  when  he  happened  to 
say.  "  I  am  a  miserable  sinner."  "That's  true!" 
was  responded  by  Sain,  ''ami  your  fatln  r  was  a 
miserable  one  betel  you!"  The  t  xcelhuit  memory 
of  one  of  the  hearers  had  spoihd  the  eil'.cls  ef  the 
meeting. 


Qui  little  Johnny,  who  has  only  just  pasted  hit 
fourth  nfle-ttosej  P OjneUmei  picks  up  a  strange 
word  from  the  ho*  s  on  the  street,  which  he  no  sooner 
d<  e<  than  he  take-  the  lii  -t  opportunity  to  n  peat  it 
in  the  h<  use.  1  was,  sitting  by  the  window  one 
evening  reading,  his  mother  and  himself  were  in 
ti  e  next  room.  I  fancied  I  heard  something  like 
swearing,  and  listened,  thinking  it  inu-t  If  a  mis- 
take— but  no;  out  came  a  whole  volley  Of*  oethSj 
any  one  of  whi.  h  would  aluio-t  ihokc  an  Algeriuo 
pirate.  Then  I  heard  his  mother  exclaim,  44  Why, 
Johnny!  where  on  earth  did  you  learn  to  •*reef 
so?"  I  stepped  softly  to  the  door  in  time  to  see 
him  look  up  and.  say,  "  Will,  ma,  I  am  going  to 
enlist,  and  I  will  have  to  learn,  sj  th  -t  I  cm  sicear 


Wi:  have  among  us  a  noted  wag  w!i">e  hist  name 
is  Darius.  He  will  be  all  things  to  all  men,  and 
nothing  to  nobody,  for  the  sake  of  an  argument,  or, 
as  tiny  call  it  in  these  pari--,  a  "trot."  I  could 
tell  you  a  hundred  stories  of  him,  but  one  w  ill  suf- 
fice. Darius  lately  held  a  protracted  argument 
with  a  neighbor  of  his  who  is  a  morocco  dresser — 
or  a  4i  beamster" — doing  that  part  of  the  work  which 
is  most  offensive  to  the  olfactories.  The  talk  was 
on  the  miracles;  and  our  hero  maintained,  as  each 
miracle  was  brought  forward,  that  it  could  be  easily 
explained  to  any  one  who  understood  the  laws  of 
nature.    At  length  the  case  of  Daniel  in  the  lions' 


A  ri:  ir.xi)  writes  us  the  following:  She  is  a 
teacher  in  Vermont,  and  has  a  little  negro  boy  just 
brought  from  Seoeesia  for  one  of  her  pupils.  He 
does  not  believe  in  niord  suasion,  and  can  not  un- 
derstand w  hy  he  docs  not  have  the  rod  appli.  d  as  a 
fly  for  ull  his  sins  against  the  school  laws.  One 
day  the  teacher  was  talking  to  him  about  heaven 
and  the  bright,  Ix-autif.-l  angels;  when,  a!'t<  r  list- 
ening a  moment,  he  broke  out  solemnly,  "  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  keep  school  there  ?"  A  bright  fellow 
that,  who  docs  not  need  whipping. 


DoCTOB  E.  Coi.F.MAX,  who  recently  died  in  North- 
east Ohio,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Meigs.  Being  in  need  of 
medical  storts,  he  started  for  Cleveland. to  procure 
them.  On  his  way  he  stopped  for  the  night  at  the 
tavern  of  one  Eccd,  on  Black  River,  a  noted  place 
of  resort  at  the  time.  In  the  morning  the  bill  was 
presented,  w  ith  an  extra  charge  for  whisky.  44  Whis- 
ky !  w  hisky !"  remarked  the  Doctor,  "why,  I  have 
had  no  whisky."     44  Well,  you  might  have  had," 
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replied  Reed,  "  as  it  set  on  the  table,  and  you  could 
have  helped  yourself  if  you  wished."  The  Doctor 
p&id  the  charge.  On  his  return  he  put  up  at  the 
samo  house,  and  on  entering  he  noticed  the  de- 
canter on  tho  table,  placed  his  saddle-bags  by  it, 
and  helped  himself  liberally  to  its  contents.  After 
paying  the  usual  charges  the  next  morning,  he  in- 
formed the  landlord  that  he  had  a  bill  of  $5  against 
him  for  medicine.  "Medicine!  medicine!"  an- 
swered Reed,  "why,  I  have  had  no  medicine." 
"  Well,  you  might  have  had,"  replied  the  Doctor; 
"it  was  on  the  table,  and  you  could  have  helped 
yourself  if  you  wished  it." 


A  GENTLEMAN  in  this  city,  who  gives  us  his 
name  and  residence,  writes  to  the  Drawer: 

Wliile  strolling  through  a  small  cemetery  in  the 
township  of  Ryegate,  Vermont,  I  found  the  follow- 
ing quaint  inscription  upon  a  tombstone.  Wheth- 
er the  poetry  was  composed  by  the  recumbent  I 
know  not : 

In  memory  of     .    lie  died  in  July,  in  tho 

eightieth  year  of  tho  American  Era.  lie  was  an  active, 
honest,  and  successful  merchant,  and  a  firm  Democratic 
representative  in  the  Legislature  of  Vermont.  Ho  died 
as  he  lived— happy. 

Then  follows  the  stanza: 

I  lived  on  earth ;  I  died  on  earth ; 

In  earth  I  am  interred; 
All  that  have  life  are  sure  of  death; 

The  rest  may  he  inferred. 


Tiik  two  following  come  from  South  Glaston- 
bury, Connecticut : 

In  the  old  times  when  tho  patriarchal  institution 
existed  in  the  land  of  Connecticut  there  dwelt  here 
two  ancient  Africans,  who,  in  their  old  age,  wero 
pensioners  of  the  family  of  a  certain  Captain  Brooks, 
a  West  India  trader.  They  had  been  brought  from 
Guinea,  but  a  long  residence  here  had  civilized  and 
Christianized  them  to  a  degree  that  made  them  ex- 
tremely useful  and  respected  members  of  the  com- 
munity. "Old  Shorey"  was,  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  full  eighty  years  of  age,  and  "  Vi'let,"  his  wife, 
not  much  less. 

One  day  a  neighbor,  happening  to  visit  their 
humble  dwelling  at  tho  time  of  the  noonday  meal, 
paused  at  the  door  and  heard  the  old  man  invoking 
a  blessing  on  the  meal,  both  parties  standing,  as 
was  the  custom  in  "  the  early  times."  The  thanks- 
giving ran  as  follows: 

"  Sometimes  de  Lord  send  us  good  vittley ;  some- 
times dc  Lord  send  us  poor  vittley .  we  tank  de 
Lord  when  he  send  us  any  vittley.  Sit  down,  Bi- 
ley ;  eat  you'  dinner." 

This  truly  thankful  spirit  was  always  displayed 
by  "Old  Shorey,"  in  prosperity  or  adversity. 

•  Occasionally  his  feelings  broke  out  in  exceed- 
ingly grotesque  displays,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  return  of  his  patron,  Captain  Brooks, 
from  one  of  his  voyages,  under  circumstances  which 
made  it  a  particularly  joyful  occasion  to  his  family. 

"Vi'let,"  returning  one  evening  from  her  daily 
labors,  was  amazed  to  see  their  abode  lighted  up 
with  unwonted  brilliance,  and  her  astonishment  be- 
came dismay  to  find,  on  entering,  all  the  candles 
they  possessed,  three  in  number,  blazing,  or  more 
probably  sputtering,  in  the  wiudows,  and  Old  Sho- 
rey fiddling  and  dancing. 

u  Why,  Shorey,"  she  exclaimed,  "what  is  come 
to  vou  ?" 


"Massa  Brooky  come  home!"  was  the  exultant 
reply.  "Massa  Brooky  got  home,  Biley,  and  I'se 
gwine  to  hab  a  numilation /" 


A  beautiful  specimen  of  conjugal  affection  was 
shown  in  a  recent  telegraphic  correspondence.  Mr. 

F.  R  was  a  prominent  and  leading  public  man 

in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  He  fell  into  ill 
health,  and  finally  lost  his  reason,  and  was  taken 
to  the  lunatic  asylum.  Declining  still,  he  was  by- 
and-by  so  evidently  dying  that  a  dispatch  was  sent 
to  his  wife,  saying,  "If  she  wished  to  see  him  alive, 
to  come  immediately."  To  which  she  replied  by 
telegraph,  "If  he  gets  any  worse,  let  me  know." 
They  sent  her  husband  home  dead  in  a  day  or  two. 

Tiik  following  is  worth  reading  only  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  humor  that  our  Far  Western  friends  en- 
joy. It  is  a  description  of  a  marriage  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  "Wisconsin,  taken  verbatim 
from  a  letter  written  by  Squire  W  ,  a  newly- 
appointed  justice  of  the  peace.    He  says : 

Having  heen  appointed  to  the  desirable  "posish"  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  I  was  accosted  a  few  days  after  by  a 
sleek-looking  young  man,  and  in  silvery  tones  requested 
to  proceed  to  a  neighboring  hotel,  as  he  wished  to  enter 
into  the  holy  bonds  ot  matrimony.  Here  was  a  "squelch- 
er." I  had  never  done  any  tiling  of  the  kind;  had  no 
books,  nor  forms ;  and  though  having  been  married  my- 
self, yet  having  labored  under  great  perturbation  of  mind 
upon  that  occasion,  I  did  not  recollect  much  about  the 
ceremony.  I  however  determined  to  do  things  up  strong, 
and  in  a  legal  manner ;  so  I  proceeded  to  the  hotel,  bearing 
in  my  arms  one  copy  Revised  Statutes,  one  ditto  "Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  one  copy  large  size  Bible,  a  small 
copy  of  the  cre6d  and  articles  of  faith  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  one  copy  of  Tope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  a  sectional 
map  of  that  part  of  the  State  where  the  victim  lived. 

Having  placed  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  I  in 
trumpet  tones  called  the  case.  With  that  the  young  man 
and  woman,  with  great  alacrity,  stepped  up  before  me. 
Having  sworn  them  upon  the  Bible,  as  I  supposed  (which 
afterward  proved  to  have  been  the  Dictionary),  to  answer 
well  and  truly  all  the  questions  I  was  about  to  ask,  I  pro- 
ceeded. I  told  the  young  man  that,  being  an  entire  stran- 
ger, I  should  have  to  ask  him  to  give  bail  for  the  costs. 
Having  heard  this  so  frequently  in  Court,  I  thought  it 
indispensable.  He  answered,  if  I  meant  the  fee  for  per- 
forming the  ceremony,  he  would  deposit  it  then  and  there. 
As  1  did  not  know  exactly  what  I  did  mean,  I  magnani- 
mously waived  that  portion  of  the  service.  I  then  told 
him  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  bail  to  keep  the  peace. 
This  he  said  he  was  Avilling  to  do  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
home,  and  I  then  waived  that  point  also. 

Having  established  to  my  satisfaction  that  they  wanted 
to  get  married,  and  that  they  were  old  enough  to  enter 
into  that  blessed  state,  I  proceeded  to  tie  the  knot.  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  take  that  woman  to  be  his 
wife.  He  said  he  was.  I  told  him  I  did  not  require  haste 
in  the  answer  ;  that  he  might  reflect  a  few  minutes  if  he 
wished.  I  told  him  she  looked  like  a  fine  girl,  and  I  had 
no  doubt  she  was ;  but  if  the  sequel  proved  that  he  had 
been  taken  in,  I  did  not  want  to  be  held  responsible.  I 
said  he  must  love,  honor,  and  obey  her  as  long  as  she 
lived.  He  must  not  be  "snappy"  around  the  house,  nor 
spit  tobacco-juice  upon  the  floor ;  all  of  which  he  promised 
faithfully  to  heed. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  Georgiana"  (her  name  was  Georgiana), 
"you  hear  what  Humphrey  says.  Do  you  accept  of  the 
invitation  to  become  his  wife  ?  Will  you  be  lenient  to- 
ward his  faults  and  cherish  his  virtues  ?  Will  you  never 
be  guilty  of  throwing  furniture  at  his  head  for  slight  of- 
fenses ?  And  will  you  get  three  meals  a  day  without  grum- 
bling?" She  said  she  would.  I  asked  them  if  they  be- 
lieved in  the  commandments,  and  they  said  they  did. 
Having  read  the  creed  and  articles  of  faith  aforesaid,  I 
exclaimed,  "Humphrey,  take  her;  she  is  yours.  I  can 
not  withhold  my  consent.    Georgiana,  when  safe  in  the 
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arms  of  your  Humphrey,  you  can  defy  the  scoff*  and  jeers 
aj  the  w.  rid."  I  then  read  ■  little  from  the  K-<ay  on 
Man,  and  recommended  the  purchase  of  a  little  work  on 
marital  duties  written  by  the  venerable  Jin.  my  Pi.l  lhr, 
nn  old  English  cler^-nian.  As  a  finale  to  the  scene  I  de- 
livered the  following  exordium :  *  Go  in  peace ;  sin  no 
more."  The  nemus  Humphrey  htrlnp  placed  a  fifty 
cent  check  in  my  unwilling  palm,  I  Lid  the  happy  pair  a 
fond  adieu. 


Tm   I'nv.i  r  h:  •(  so  many  readers  in  the  navy 
that  tin-  following  is  oilercd  fur  their  sp.cial  cuter-  , 
tainmcnt  i 

Who  in  ill"  navy  during  the  pa«t  nine  year-  ha-* 
not  heard  of  Knsign  "Slamm?*'    Though  more 
thonghtlul  M  years  pas*  on.  still  the  merry  twinkle 
of  hi*  handsome  eye,  and  the  kind,  h-  ir  -f-  It  w«  I- 
come  to  a  friend  is  still  then-.     1  can  not  forget  his  [ 
quiet  laugh,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  shook 
my  hand  a  moment  U-f >rc  the  word  "  Charge"  was  , 
i:iv.  n.  which  hurled  under  the  bloody  wall*  of  Fort  1 
Fisher  seventeen  hundred  "  Yankee  blue-jackets," 
Hut  to  the  point. 

One  summer's  eve  the  pood  ship  )"  lav  quiet- 
ly nt  anchor  off  the  city  of  Q  ,  waiting  for  a 

balance  of  crew  and  other  fixing  before  plunging 
into  "the  tide  of  war."  The  ward-room  mess  were 
busy  smoking  their  evening  4 1  brier-woods,"  when 
our  Senior  Fngineer  (■  NRf  patriotic  and  funny 
man)  broke  silence- 

"  Whv  so  i-<n*ivp,  Slamm?" 


Slarum  h»<l  not 


i ml  ward  of  you  ,  they  tell 


in  this  miserable,  crazy 

rigs. 

A  n  ar  of  laughli  r  f«>l! 
tjxtken  for  a  long  w  hile 

«•  You  want  a  little  sti 
tinued  tho  Chief  j  *'yOBN 
;.' ■« r •  1 . *  1  in.. • !  g«  l  t"  v 
me  you  are  m  ldom  beet.*' 

"  Fire  away  !'  was  the  answer. 

At  near  midnight,  when  "all  hands"  were  fast 
asleep,  dreaming  of  the  dear  ones  who  would  soon 
I  e  lonesome,  a  loud,  sharp  knocking  was  heard  at 
the  Knsign's  state-room  door. 

*4  fly  the  great  horn-»]*»u  who's  that  ?"  grow  fed 
Slamm  within. 

"Mr.  Slamm.  all  hands  have  born  called  to 
*  night-quarters.'  All  the  otlicera  have  reported 
their  re»|>ective  divisions  ready  for  action  with  the 
exception  of  yourself,  and  tho  Captain  is  much  sur- 
prised, and  desires  to  know  the  cause  of  your  tardi- 
ness.* 

Slamm  (who  is  always  on  hand)  jumped  into  his 
slippers  —  on  janls,  jacket,  and  cap  —  seized  his 
sword  and  rushed  ou  deck  bawling  out,  "No.  1, 
No.  '2,  N« .  etc..  etc.  No  one  answering  tho 
stations,  our  Ensign  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  to  his  as- 
tonishment, in  lieu  of  finding  one  hundred  and  sixty 
brawny  sailors  already  at  the  guns,  found  the  deck 
entirely  deserted,  w  ith  the  exception  oMhc  officer 
on  watch  and  the  "  Chief,"  who  stood  in  a  dark  cor- 
uer  wi  ll  hi*  handkerchief  half-way  down  hU  throat. 

4,Uli!  you  have  sold  me.  have" you?"  and  down 
dashed  th--  l.i        to  finish  his  "sleep  in." 

The  break  fast-table  was  merry  over  the  "sell," 
and  young  Slamm  took  it  all  with  such  good-hu- 
mor that  1  was  confident  the  Chief  would  suffer  fur 
it.  f  stated  Ufore  that  the  Chief  was  patriotic, 
and  Icing  el  times  fond  of  his  toddy,  he  celebrated 
all  anniversaries  by  forgetting  himself  and  how 


many  "healths"  he  had  drank.  Some  weeks  had 
pas-nl.  and  we  were  start h-d  with  glorious  news 
'•from  the  front  ;"  and  as  we  were  on  the  point  of 
sailing,  the  Chief  proposed  a  run  ashore.  Three 
of  us  started— the  Kn-ign.  the  Chief,  and  mys  If 
Tho  Chief,  after  landing,  begged  to  be  excused, 
saving  he  had  business  of  importam  -.  and  w.  .;!! 
meet  us  at  a  stated  place  in  two  hours  and  a  half 
exactly.  The  F.nsign  and  myself  started  for  tln» 
hotel  and  took  our  last  shore-dinner  Dinner  over 
v.  ■•  start,  i  t'-r  a  -  11.  Turnii  g  a  corner  w  ho  shoul  I 
we  see  but  Mr.  Chief  lie  was  making  "short 
tacks"  down  the  street,  wind  "dead  ahead,"  his 
"  spirit-room"  well  stowed,  and  though  the  craft 
rolled  heavily  nothing  gave  way.  In  fact,  the 
Chief  w  as  not  himselt. 

At  this  moment  young  Slamm  turned  about, 
saying,  *  I  don't  wi»h  to  meet  the  Chief,  he  will 
detain  me  and  I  inu^t  go  of!"  ami  keep  my  evening 

1 !  •  1  •  -  r  ;  ir  ..-  '.  1  ••  \  the  s».,rm- 
tosearl  Chief  to  a  place  ol  safety  and  left  him. 

The  following  morning  "all  hands"  were  present 
at  table.  Tho  Chief  looked  as  if  ho  was  ashamed 
of  himvdf.  and  said  nothing.  Slamm  was  as  quiet, 
and  apparently  busy  counting  the  stitthes  in  the 

Sin!  l«  nh  the  sky-light  abovo  us  was  taken  off, 
and  the  hatchway  filled  and  t  •  w  ir  1  r  <  in  dark- 
ened by  th«»  appearance  <f  an  enormous  "base- 
drum  "  I'ri  M-ntly  a  small  boy  appeared,  holding 
i  .  .r  i  in  one  hand  and  a  bill  in  tho  other. 

"  Is  this  ^Tntlrman  here.  Sir?" 

I  b*»k  the  earl,  at.d  on  it  was  written  with  n 
drunken  scrawl ; 

*•  1st  As»t.  Engineer,  — 

"IS  N. 

**  C  8.  N.  Btr.  ■ 

The  bill  was  against  the  Chief  for— 

**Oo«  ll«*»-I»nim  $11  00 

"  b«cd  p»)  ucut,         U  4i  Co., 

Such  another  rosr  of  laughter  was  never  heard. 

•'  Whv,  1  uevcr  bought  tho  thing!**  roared 

the  Chief. 

"  Yea,  Sir,  too  did,"  said  the  boy  "  And  yoa 
told  Mr.  I'  '.  the  auc  tioue<  r.  to  have  it  sent  early 

this  morninu'.  as  vou  expected  to  sail."  4/ 


.•rntchtd 


bis  head ,  triad  t 
When  did  I 
*•  Last  evening 


;,  Sir.  about  six  o'clock." 
Thunder roared  the  Chief.  His  hand  went 
to  his  pocket,  tho  eleven  dollars  paid,  the  bill  was 
torn  in  e  thousand  pieces,  a  ilulll  U  k  at  the 
drum,  and  the  Chief  dashed  into  his  state-room, 
in  ikm  ;  ti  •  r-  akfast-tabl  jump  with  the  c  ucus* 
sion  of  the  door. 

Young  Mamm  went  on  deck  with  the  boy,  where 
the  eleven  dollars  exchanged  hands.  The  lx>y  got 
his  promised  dollar. 

After  a  few  days  had  passed,  when  sides  had  be- 
come numb  with  continual  pain,  the  affair  leaked 
out.    The  Chief  took  Slamm's  hand,  saving, 
••  I  give  in ;  call  it  square." 
"Not  bv  a  long  shot,"  said  Slamm.    *J  You're 
beat:" 

•  Well.  Slamm,  I  give  in ;  I'm  dt  id  beat  1" 
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ASCENT  OF  POPOCATEPETL. 


W 


THE  VALLEY  OF  AM  EC  A. 

UP  the  great  Mexican  volcano ;  over  the 
wastes  of  lava  and  shimmering  fields  of 
black  ashes  that  form  its  desert  slopes;  up 
above  the  snow-clouds,  whose  thunders  seem 
to  ascend  to  the  aerial  adventurer  as  from  the 
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caverns  of  the  earth  ;  up  to  the  crater,  into  the 
ice-region,  eighteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
ocean  level,  where  the  sky  loses  its  pure  azure 
and  deepens  into  a  blue-black,  and  the  lungs 
are  tasked  almost  to  bursting  in  the  rarefied  at- 
mosphere— well,  to  come  down  into  a  steady 
square  trot  with  the  ribbons  well  in  hand — an 
ascent  of  Popocatepetl,  a  thing  easily  imagined 
but  by  no  means  as  easily  accomplished,  after  a 
diligence  and  horseback  ride  of  nearly  sixty 
miles  under  a  torrid  sun,  for  the  greater  part 
through  jungles  and  rocky  passes  and  over  ser- 
rated mountain  ranges. 

The  summit  is  undoubtedly  the  loftiest  point 
in  North  America — tabular  statistics  in  the  Ge- 
ographies to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — re- 
finements in  science  which  have  attempted  to 
snatch  the  crown  from  the  hoary  old  god  of  the 
Toltccs  and  place  it  on  the  brow  of  that  oth- 
er storm-monarch  of  the  Russians,  Mount  St. 
Elias.  Much  might  be  said  about  the  relative 
claims  of  these  dizzy  peaks  for  the  honors  of 
altitude;  but  at  present  it  is  only  the  purpose  of 
the  writer  to  describe  for  "HARPER"  an  ascent 
to  the  crater  lately  accomplished  by  a  party  of 
three*  and  their  guides,  leaving  the  savans  to 
discuss  the  correctness  of  certain  trigonometrical 
observations  which  have  deposed  or  reinstated 
the  King  of  the  Mexican  Andes  as  best  suited 
their  own  figures  and  calculations.  Whatever 
may  lie  the  exact  height — and  we  shall  present- 
ly consider  that  subject — certain  it  is  that  who- 
ever gains  the  summit  may  well  congratulate 
himself  that  he  has  no  farther  cloud-climbing 
to  accomplish. 

Our  preparations  were  made  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  were  simple  enough.  Sharpened 
hob-nails  in  the  soles  of  the  heavy  shoes  for 
scrambling  up  the  ice;  thick  blankets  and 
wrappers  ;  spurs  for  persuading  reluctant  mules 
or  horses  toward  the  base  of  the  mountain  : 
goggles  with  green  glasses  and  rims  of  thin 
wire  for  protecting  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of 
the  sun ;  woolen  mulHers  for  the  face  and 
neck;  pistols,  pocket-compass,  barometer,  spy- 
glass, note-books,  tin  canteens  for  water,  a 
flask  of  brandy  each,  and  warm  gloves  ami 
stockings.  For  several  days  we  had  been  gaz- 
ing off  to  the  eastward,  where  the  dome  of  the 
volcano  loomed  white  and  cold  among  the 
clouds,  like  some  giant  sentinel  keeping  guard 
over  the  continent ;  and  more  than  once  we 
half  yielded  to  the  warnings  of  friends,  the 
Arnoux's,  Corwin,  Otterbourg,  and  others, 
whose  traditionary  legends  of  the  difficulties 
and  sufferings  incident  to  the  trip  have  been 
indorsed  by  the  few  who,  are  known  to  have 
succeeded  ;  but  we  had  heard  and  read  that  the 
peak  had  several  times  been  reached  within  the 
last  half  century,  and  we  determined  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  cathedral  clock  was  striking  six  as  the 
diligence  for  Ameca  lumbered  through  the 

*  E.  J.  MkCune  of  Cumberland  Valley,  Pennsylvania, 
Antoine  Knffer  of  Strasbourg,  Trance,  and  the  writer 
hereof,  William  V.  Wells. 


streets  and  out  of  the  garita  of  San  Lazaro. 
A  word  about  that  clock.  Having  rebelled 
against  all  rules  of  horology  the  venerable  con- 
cern has  acquired  certain  erratic  habits,  such 
as  striking  at  discretion  or  not  at  all,  as  the 
whim  suits.  Malicious  people  say  that  a  Mexi- 
can is  stationed  in  the  works  with  a  club  and 
watch,  who  shifts  the  hands  and  slams  the  hours 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  save  when  he  descends 
in  quest  of  tortillas  or  pulque.  At  such  times 
the  machine  goes  it  blind,  so  to  speak,  much  to 
the  consternation  of  victims  who  have  set  their 
time-pieces  by  it,  and  are  not  in  the  secret. 
But  as  Mexico  is  one  of  those  places  where 
time  is  not  money,  the  panic  is  only  temporary. 
So  wrc  started,  and  leaving  the  slumbering  capi- 
tal behind  us,  were  soon  rattling  along  the 
Camino  Real  behind  eight  horses,  toward  the 
reddening  dawn,  which  gradually  illumined  the 
picturesque  amphitheatre  of  the  Valley  of  Mexi- 
co, tinting  the  towers  and  steeples  of  the  city 
with  a  crimson  flush,  and  bringing  out  all  the 
glories  of  the  tropica]  morning. 

The  road  from  Mexico  to  Chalco,  which  is 
on  the  route  to  the  volcano,  leads  past  the  once 
celebrated  Lake  of  Tezcuco  where  the  Aztec 
city  of  that  name  was  located,  once  larger  than 
Mexico  itself,  but  of  which  only  a  few  melan- 
choly ruins  remain.  Lakes  Xochimilco  and 
Chalcq,  to  the  BOUthward,  containing  yet  a  few 
of  the  celebrated  chiuampas,  or  floating  gardens, 
arc  navigated  by  the  same  style  of  canoes  and 
propelled  by  the  same  dusky  race  as  when 
Corte'z  wrested  these  strange  lands  from  their 
Indian  rulers.  At  Chalco  we  found  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  tribes  overpowered  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  still  preserving  the  distinctive 
manners  and  language  of  their  ancestors.  An 
ancient  canal  connects  the  town  with  Mexico, 
a  distance  of  some  twenty  miles,  and  here  are 
"shipped"  a  large  part  of  the  fruit,  vegetables, 
grain,  tire-wood,  and  general  supplies  for  the 
capital.  A  multitude  of  these  industrious  peo- 
ple were  crowding  around  the  cmbarcadcro,  and 
the  place  resounded  with  the  bustle  of  a  lucra- 
tive inland  trade.  Patient,  toilsome,  and  con- 
tented to  be  the  drawers  of  water  and  hewers 
of  wood  for  Mexico,  they  ask  for  nothing  bet- 
ter than  their  customary  tortillas  and  frijoles, 
with  now  and  then  a  frantic  "  drunk"  on  pulque 
to  celebrate  some  Saint's  day  or  other  festive 
occasion. 

From  Chalco  the  country  gradually  rises  to 
the  eastward  toward  the  foot-hills  of  Popocate- 
petl ("§moking  Mountain"  in  the  Aztec  lan- 
guage), and  Iztaccihuatl  ("White  Woman"), 
both  piercing  the  clouds,  and  holding  aloft  per- 
petual winter  on  their  grim  summits.  At  four 
o'clock,  after  a  jolting  ride  over  a  country  which 
might  have  been  called  mountainous  but  for 
the  superior  ranges  always  visible  beyond,  we 
reached  the  upland  puebla  of  Ameca,  situated 
about  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  place, 
which  is  inhabited  mainly  by  Indians,  number- 
ing some  four  thousand,  has  been  long  famous 
as  the  haunt  of  robbers,  who  have  made  this 
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their  point  of  supplies,  occasionally  dashing  into 
the  Plaza  and  helping  themselves  ^whatever 
the  wretched  stores  offered  in  the  way  of  plun- 
der. Believing  us  to  be  Frenchmen  the  peo- 
ple put  themselves  to  no  trouble  to  find  horses 
or  mules  for  the  trip,  until  one  of  the  party  ac- 
cidentally announced  that  we  were  Americans, 
and  then  half  a  dozen  frousy-headed,  barefooted 
aboriginals  started  off  to  bring  them.  It  seemed 
that  "Americanos  del  Norte,"  though  formerly 
the  invaders  of  the  country,  were  decidedly 
preferable  to  the  red-breeched  French,  who 
spend  no  money,  never  mingle  with  the  na- 


tives, and  assume  all  the  airs  without  display- 
ing the  liberality  of  conquerors. 

While  awaiting  the  animals  wc  were  accosted 
on  the  Plaza  by  two  of  Maximilian's  military 
officers,  whose  bearing  denoted  the  gentleman 
 a  specimen  of  the  genus  homo  never  to  be  dis- 
guised under  any  circumstances.  Our  inter- 
view resulted  in  their  offering  us  horses,  and  as 
the  country  thereabouts  was  infested  with  bands 
of  thieves,  the  addition  of  five  well-mounted  sol- 
diers to  accompany  us  to  Tlamacas  and  escort  us 
back  to  Ameca  on  our  descent  from  the  mount- 
ain, we  considered  a  special  providence.  The 
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Colonel  assured  us  it  would  be  impossible  to  ride 
through  such  an  intricate  and  broken  country 
by  night,  which  decided  us  to  sleep  at  Anieca 
and  start  by  moonlight  early  next  morning. 
This  detention,  however,  was  not  unprofitable. 
We  found  two  Indians  who  had  made  the  as- 
cent of  the  volcano,  and  who  offered  for  a  mod- 
erate juice  t<»  serve  as  guides.  Popocatepetl, 
in  fact,  is  the  one  feature — the  lion  of  Ameca; 
for  it  not  only  yields  sulphur  and  ice,  two  mark- 
etable commodities  in  Mexico,  but  the  fame  of 
the  mountain  which  advertises  itself  to  all  this 
part  of  the  country  by  its  colossal  proportions, 
attaches  also  to  the  town,  whose  corporate  lim- 
its extend  quite  up  to  the  snow  region.  From 
the  lower  edge  of  the  frozen  belt,  on  the  w»  st- 
ein side,  the  Indians  from  time  immemorial 
have  cut  out  blocks  of  ice,  which,  enveloped  in 
dried  gr.i^s,  and  packed  on  the  backs  of  donk- 
eys, are  brought  to  the  level  country,  and  thence 
sent  to  the  capital  by  the  Chaleo  Canal. 

The  most  imposing  view  of  the  two  mount- 
ains is  had  from  tho  Valley  of  Ameca.  Being 
only  twenty-live  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line, 
the  towering  Popocatepetl  seems  to  spring  al- 
most from  the  town  itself,  which  is  prettily 
adorned  with  shade  trees  and  traversed  by  riv- 
ulets fiesh  from  the  snowy  deposits  above. 
Along  the  margins  of  these  streams  innumera- 
ble Mowers  grow  the  year  around  without  culti- 
vation. The  houses,  however,  are  the  usual 
Spanish  American  adobe,  and  about  equally 
divided  as  to  possessory  right  between  pigs, 
Meas,  Indians,  ami  snarling  curs.  This  ele- 
vated plateau  is  bounded  on  the  western  side 
by  a  hill  known  as  Sacra  Monte,  whence  the 
famous  Ameca  Valley  -mum  t  is  viewed  to  the 
best  advantage.  Popocatepetl  from  this  point 
bears  by  compass  E.S.I'...  and  I/.taccihuatl 
N.N.E.  The  intervening  ranges  are  .  ..\.-ivd 
with  ceilar,  oak,  juniper,  ash,  and  willow,  all 
in  full  leaf,  ami  presenting  from  the  valley  a 
variety  of  shades,  from  the  tender  leaves  of  the 
underbrush  to  the  deepest  gloom  of  the  ever- 
green woods.  A  solemn  stillness  reigned  over 
the  whole  scene,  only  disturbed  at  intervals  by 
the  sighing  of  the  winds  through  the  forest  or 
tin*  roar  of  some  far  off  waterfall.  Above  ami 
beyond  this  amphitheatre  of  wood  and  dale  the 
whole  eastern  side  of  the  sky  appeared  as  a 
vast  escarpment  of  snow  and  ice,  reflecting 
taint  iridescent  colors  in  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  Rising  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
loser  ranges,  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  when 
examined  with  telescope,  revealed  tissures  in 
the  declivities  and  huge  gorges,  down  whose 
steeps  plunging  cataracts  were  tearing  their  w  ay, 
carrying  snow,  ice,  and  rocks.  The  peak  was 
at  times  curtained  in  clouds,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent a  great  w  ind  was  at  work  there,  for  occa- 
sionally these  would  be  whirled  aside,  display- 
ing again  the  w  hite  summit  in  bold  relief  against 
the  sky.  Below  the  snow  line  we  could  make 
out  with  the  glass  lofty  rocks — some  upright, 
like  foundry  stacks,  and  others  inclining  as  if 
ready  to  topple  over  among  the  pines  in  the 


lower  valleys.  Dots  on  the  snow  proved  to  be 
enormous  masses  of  lava  protruding  above  the 
frozen  level,  while  below,  bald  precipices,  3000 
feet  high,  cracked  in  the  form  of  obelisks  and 
pinnacles,  seemed  to  stand  out  as  grotesque 
pillars  wrought  by  the  Titans  from  the  wreck 
of  matter,  in  mythological  architecture,  to  sup 
port  the  aspiring  dome  of  snow  that  surmounted 
them.  To  many  in  Mexico  this  scene  is  fa 
miliar,  and  several  local  daubers  have  attempt 
ed  to  transfer  it  to  canvas.  Schoeftt,  a  Hun 
garian  artist,  at  the  last  accounts  was  preparing 
for  a  journey  thither  from  Mexico,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly execute  a  fuie  painting.  An  Amer- 
ican naturally  wishes  that  our  own  Church  might 
add  "Popocatepetl"  to  his  ''Niagara"  and 
"  Heart  of  the  Amies. "  Rut  as  the  sun  declined 
the  scene  bee. one  still  more  wonderful.  Then 
the  heights  were  illumined  as  if  by  supernatural 
light.  Streaks  of  gold,  crimson,  and  pale  blue 
opened  along  the  slanting  ice-fields,  painting 
them  with  w  reaths  of  parti-colored  Maine,  hang 
ing  and  swaying  among  the  feather;,  clouds 
that  swept  past  the  mountain  peak.  That  peak 
seemed  to  be  soaring  into  mid-heaven — into  the 
\ery  desolation  of  loneliness  and  cold,  where  the 
silem  e  is  only  broken  by  the  hurtling  of  hail, 
the  sough  of  the  wind  among  the  frozen  gul- 
lii  s,  or  the  solemn  thunder  booming  along  the 
snowy  crags.  These  tires  lingered  last  upon 
the  apex  of  Popocatepetl,  w  hen,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  scene  vanished  like  a  dissolving  \  iew  and 
gav  e  place  to  the  spectral  volcano —  ice-crow  ncil 
and  ihionded  in  dull  vaporous  clouds.  Yen 
soon  tin-  valley  was  wrapped  in  gloom,  and  the 
extinguishing  of  the  lights  showed  that  the  lit 
tie  world  of  Ameca  had  followed  the  example 
of  nature  ami  sunk  to  rest.  As  we  were  to 
make  an  early  start   we  rolled  ourselves  in 

blankets  and  coats  on  the  tl        of  the  cabilda 

and  slept  with  that  soundness  which  health  and 
■  m  ise  gem  rallv  insure,  however  rough  the 
couch  or  primitive  the  apartment. 

Prompt  to  the  minute,  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  knock  at  the  door  announced  that  our 
escort  were  awaiting  n-,  and  alter  a  hasty  prep 
aration  by  the  light  of  a  tallow-candle,  we  found 
the  little  troop  of  five  soldiers,  a  corporal,  and 
two  Indian  guides  all  mounted  and  ready  in 
the  patio.  The  moon,  in  its  second  quarter, 
was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  enabled  us  to  dis- 
cern the  grave  faces  of  our  companions,  with 
carbines  slung  across  their  backs,  and  rigged 
in  the  drc^s  of  the  Mexican  National  cavalry. 
The  air  vms  so  keen  that  we  were  glad  enough 
t'.  get  some  hot  coffee  that  had  been  prepared 
for  us,  and  then,  lighting  our  puros,  we  pulled 
on  gloves  and  mutllers,  gave  the  word  and  trot- 
ted out  of  the  silent  village — the  guides  ahead, 
and  the  cavalry  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  se: 
out  toward  the  volcano,  which  we  could  barely 
distinguish  by  the  feeble  moonlight. 

For  many  leagues  around  the  base  of  Popo- 
catepetl evidences  of  ancient  eruptions  form 
the  feature  of  the  country.  The  cultivated 
lands  along  the  road  we  were  following  seemed 
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to  l>c  a  mixture  of  loam,  ashes,  and  scoria, 
producing,  however,  even  at  this  altitude,  good 
crops  of  the  cereals.  The  village  of  Ameca 
is  built  upon  volcanic  rock,  and  the  walls  of 
its  church  and  houses  are  of  the  same  igneous 
material.  The  whole  lower  region,  at  least 
the  part  we  traversed,  is  volcanic  in  charac- 
ter. In  fact,  the  streets  of  the  towns,  in  all 
directions  for  a  great  distance,  are  paved  with 
stones  thrown  out  by  the  crater;  and  in  the 
garden  walls  at  Chalco  we  saw  masses  of  melted 
rock  half  a  ton  in  weight,  almost  realizing  those 
descriptions  of  battles  in  which  the  gods  hurled 
the  mountains  at  each  other.  Even  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  the  great  Aztec  calendar,  forming  a 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  cathedral,  is  of  this  rock; 
but  that  may  have  been  brought  from  any  of 
the  nearer  volcanoes.  At  the  foot  of  the  east- 
ern slope  of  Popocatepetl,  where  Humboldt  de- 
termined its  elevation,  he  found  a  mysterious 
kind  of  lava-field,  consisting,  he  says,  of  "  black 
partially  upraised  lava -blocks  of  a  fearfully 
wild  appearance,  and  only  sparingly  coated 
here  and  there  with  lichens,  contrasting  with 
the  yellowish-white  coat  of  pumice-stone  which 
covers  every  thing  for  a  long  distance  round." 
On  the  northern  and  western  slopes  we  found 
deserts  of  sand  and  ashes,  though  broken  lava, 
as  above  described,  was  also  scattered  far  and 
wide. 

Our  course  was  through  a  vernal  lane,  ex- 
tending for  some  two  leagues  along  a  gradually 
rising  valley,  with  barley-fields  on  either  hand, 
and  a  thick  growth  of  poplar  and  willow  serv- 
ing as  dividing  fences,  while  the  hedges  of 
cactus  and  maguey,  and  the  matted,  thorny 
vegetation  peculiar  to  these  llanos  formed  an 
impenetrable  protection  for  the  crif>s.  Ap- 
proaching the  foot-hills  of  the  sierras,  we  passed 
the  last  evidences  of  civilization — the  hacienda 
of  Tomacoco,  where  are  a  few  stone  buildings 
and  some  ruins  which  were  once  a  church.  In 
less  than  an  hour  we  had  left  the  plain,  and 
were  urging  our  horses  up  the  craggy  hills  that 
lie  below  the  mountain  ranges  beyond.  We 
were  now  in  the  pine  region  proper,  which  here 
forms  in  open  forests — the  trees  averaging  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  perhaps 
eighty  feet  in  height.  The  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  the  cones  and  leaves,  and  the  air  had 
the  peculiar  aroma  of  the  pine  woods  of  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  and  New  England.  A  keen  breeze 
from  the  heights  made  us  wrap  ourselves  closer 
in  blankets  and  coats,  and  sometimes  we  dis- 
mounted and  ran  through  the  moonlit  forest  for 
exercise.  Ice-cold  streams,  indicating  their 
snowy  origin,  brawled  along  the  path  or  tum- 
bled in  cascades  among  the  roots,  where  sheets 
of  thin  ice  could  be  seen  on  either  bank.  Some- 
times we  came  to  openings  where  the  tufts  of 
thin  grass  were  silvered  with  frost. 

At  length  morning  began  to  purple  the  east- 
ern sky,  and  the  clouds  that  had  collected 
around  the  higher  peaks  slowly  dispersing,  we 
found  ourselves  heading  directly  for  the  vol- 
cano.    To  the  left  was  Iztaccihuatl.  From 


this  position  one  realizes  the  appropriateness 
of  the  Aztec  appellation—  "  The  White  Wo- 
man." The  broken  surface  of  its  crest,  which 
is  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  extends 
for  several  miles  in  snowy  undulations,  and 
forms,  with  startling  accuracy,  the  outlines  of  a 
recumbent  female  figure  under  a  shroud,  with 
the  knees  raised  and  the  head  thrown  back. 
Even  the  rigid  features  in  the  repose  of  death 
are  perfectly  delineated,  as  one  would  imagine 
the  profile  of  a  corpse  staring  heavenward,  and 
covered  with  a  winding-sheet.  This  appear- 
ance is  presented  with  sufficient  distinctness 
from  the  Valley  of  Mexico ;  but  the  life-like, 
or  rather  death-like,  fidelity  of  the  apparition 
is  best  observed  from  the  table-lands  between 
Tlam  acas  and  Ameca.  Iztaccihuatl  (or  Iztac- 
tepetl,  as  it  was  called  in  the  more  remote  ages 
of  Indian  civilization,  before  the  time  of  the 
Toltecs)  was  once  the  centre  of  aboriginal  ad- 
oration. Sahegun,  the  earliest  of  the  Spanish 
writers,  who  commenced  gathering  the  materi- 
als for  his  history  of  ancient  America  shortly 
after  the  conquest,  states  that  all  the  nation*; 
of  Mexico  repaired,  at  stated  seasons,  to  Iztae- 
cihuatl  to  worship  the  God  of  the  Mountains, 
and  seemed  to  hold  the  "White  Woman"  in 
even  greater  reverence  than  her  towering  mate 
of  Popocatepetl.  The  fatal  zeal  of  the  monks 
doomed  to  destruction  every  relic  of  Aztec  idol- 
atry that  came  within  their  reach,  so  that  by 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  comparative- 
ly little  had  survived  their  insensate  rage ;  but 
a  few  zealous  antiquarians  were  found  even  in 
that  age  of  flame  and  sword,  who  labored  to 
stay  the  general  devastation,  and  to  save  some 
vestiges  of  that  strange  and  isolated  civilization 
so  suddenly  unveiled  by  Cortez,  and  so  swiftly 
to  disappear  before  the  fanaticism  of  the  cross. 
The  unhappy  Aztecs  saw  the  annihilation  not 
only  of  their  nationality  and  race,  but  even  the 
gradual  extinction  of  their  literature,  arts,  and 
refinement.  Some  of  the  learned  Indians  sought 
to  preserve  at  least  the  outlines  of  their  history 
and  sciences  in  neatly  written  maguey  manu- 
scripts, while  others  hid  away  in  caverns  pre- 
cious sculptured  tablets  and  curious  picture- 
writing,  with  the  same  object  in  view.  With- 
in a  few  months  an  immense  "pantheon,"  or 
tomb,  has  been  discovered  in  the  side  of  Iz- 
taccihuatl among  the  tangled  forests  that  skirt 
its  western  base.  Its  exact  size  or  shape  has 
yet  to  be  ascertained,  for  it  has  been  penetrated 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  ;  but  at  that  distance, 
the  extent  beyond — reaching  into  gloomy,  vault- 
ed caverns,  resounding  with  solemn  far-sound- 
ing echoes — seems  almost  illimitable.  Multi- 
tudes of  skeletons,  placed  upright  against  the 
walls,  stretch  in  grizzly  ranks  into  the  unex- 
plored inner  darkness,  and  a  variety  of  gro- 
tesque, hideous  idols,  beasts,  birds,  nonde- 
scripts, and  household  pottery  fill  the  niches 
and  cover  the  ground.  The  discovery  was  ac- 
cidental, and  may  be  the  forerunner  of  others 
yet  more  interesting. 

All  interest  was  now  centred  in  the  crown- 
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tng  glory  of  t!ie  An  lo«,  whose  spur*  we  were 
slowly  scaling  by  winding  paths  amidrt  the  si- 
lence of  the  primeval  wilderness.  Whichever 
way  this  zigzag  climbing  turned  our  faces,  there 
stood  the  majestic  Popocatepetl — a  painting  in 
the  sky — gleaming  like  a  vast  helmet  of  ice,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  assuming  a  cold,  blue 
fteel  color,  indescribably  forbidding  and  dreary 
in  its  aspect.     As  we  approached  the  term- 


s'  iuation  of  our  ride— to 

jB^      U  L  !V  \\  r  II  Hi  -  f  |  at  t  with 

!  the  escort—  laughter  nnd 
kr,   l<»ud  talking  ceased ;  for 
<a<  h  « a-  inwardly  cogi- 
K    taring  over  the  nature  "f 
H    the  ta.-k  lief  ()Mr 

■jf     k!  • '  •  forth  roJcuM  m- 

creased  as  v. 
H    the   m  <>rious  do] 
H    burnished  -  t 

U    overtopping     the  sur- 

rounding  clouds. 
*  At  this  point  we  had 

Hi  the  best  view  of  the  v<>l- 
%  cano  proper — that  i*, 
W  trom  the  true  ba-r  where 
^  it  rises  a  distinct  (one 
from  among  the  <  ffshoot- 
4|l  ,  ing  ranges.  At  a  great 
distance  the  lower  bodv 
of  the  mass  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  the 
adjacent  mountains,  upon  whose  Mpitali  the 
great  cupola  is  raised;  but  the  mnjeslic  pro- 
portions, always  bet!  estimated  from  afar,  arc 
ImI  Upon  a  nearer  approach,  for  the  same 
reason  that  an  ant  crawling  up  the  side  of 
a  castle  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  mavs 
he  is  trying  to  surmount.  From  this  plateau 
the  openings  in  the  woods  gave  an  uninter- 
rupted view.    If  we  were  disappointed  at  not 
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being  able  to  witness  the  sunrise  from  the  sum- 
mit, as  we  had'promiscd  ourselves  in  Mexico, 
we  now  enjoyed  a  surprise  of  equal  beauty  in 
the  opalescent  changes  shooting  along  the  ice- 
region  ;  for,  as  the  sun  ascended,  the  heights 
were  ablaze  with  light  before  the  gloom  had 
fairly  left  the  deep  glens  and  recesses  of  the 
lower  country.  Below  the  snow  line  we  could 
distinguish  with  the  glass  the  regular  gradation 
of  foliage,  from  the  stunted  pines  down  to  the 
larger  growths  in  the  valleys,  and  thence  to 
the  climate  where  oaks,  juniper,  poplars,  yel- 
low cedars,  and  willows  present  a  nobler  form 
of  vegetation.  We  were  now  at  an  elevation 
of  about  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and,  to  com- 
mence our  task,  must  first  descend  to  the  plain 
of  Tlamacas,  about  1000  feet  below.  Through 
all  this  pine  region,  which  for  several  hours  we 
had  patiently  threaded,  we  saw  no  evidence  of 
animal  life — not  even  birds.    At  Chalco  we  had 


been  warned  against  packs  of  wolves  and  lions 
(the  latter  probably  the  cougar  or  panther), 
but  we  met  with  no  traces  of  either  wild  or 
domestic  animals.  Sheep  and  calves,  howev- 
er, are  continually  destroyed  in  the  haciendas 
around  the  volcano's  base  by  wolves,  whose 
gaunt  forms  are  sometimes  seen  sneaking  among 
the  matted  jungles.  At  certain  seasons  the 
guides  told  us  it  was  necessary  to  keep  fires 
burning  all  night  at  the  sheep  corrals  to  scare 
these  prowlers  away.  Horses  and  mules  teth- 
ered in  lonely  places  are  attacked  by  troops  of 
wolves;  and  in  the  morning  the  owner  finds 
only  the  riata,  and  a  neatly-polished  anatom\ 
of  what  the  day  before  was  a  prancing  steed. 
As  we  advanced  the  pines  gradually  dwarfed 
into  the  puniest  forms  of  trees  with  ugly 
gnarled  branches  and  rough  bark,  and  a  va- 
riety of  small  underbrush,  of  which  Ave  cut  a 
few  specimens  for  examination,  but  lost  them 
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while  returning.  Twice  we  passed  wooden 
crosses,  erected  to  commemorate  the  Moody  exit 
of  wayfarers  whose  little  trea>ure  had  brought 
them  to  their  last  grief.  These  mountain  con- 
tines  are  still  the  resort  of  bands  of  ladrones, 
who,  a  few  days  before  our  arrival  at  Ameco, 
had  attacked  the  hacienda  of  Retana,  and  car- 
ried off  one  Miguel  Zavala  into  the  wilds  of 
I/.taeeihuatl,  whence  he  was  made  to  write  to 
his  friends  for  a  ransom  of  £2000,  or  be  shot 
in  default  of  the  required  money.  But  a  rare 
exhibition  of  energy  was  made  in  this  instance. 
A  body  of  his  friends  at  Ameca,  headed  by 
Francisco  Noriega,  followed  and  attacked  the 
bandits,  and  rescued  the  grateful  Zavala.  Oft- 
en the  thieves  tie  the  hands  of  their  captives 
together,  hang  them  by  the  wrists  to  a  tree, 
believing  that  a  knowledge  of  these  rigorous 


practices  among  their  friends  will  hasten  the 
ransom.  Hearing  of  this  and  other  adven- 
tures, we  were  not  sorry  to  have  the  conipan\ 
of  our  well-armed  escort,  although  we  mus- 
tered, in  the  shape  of  revolvers,  no  less  than 
thirty  shots  of  our  own. 

About  seven  o'clock  we  reached  the  hacien- 
da of  Tlamacas,  said  hacienda  consisting  of 
two  deserted  huts.  A  heap  of  ashes  within  a 
circle  of  stones  in  one  of  these  abodes  showed 
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that  cooking  had  once  been  done  there.  The 
valley  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  in  reality 
is  a  rounded  gully  lying  between  the  bases  of 
Popocatepetl  and  Iztaccihuatl.    Not  only  this 
valley,  but  all  the  irregular  ranges  of  hills 
which,  but  for  the  vicinity  of  the  monsters  ris- 
ing on  either  hand,  could  be  called  mountains, 
are  formed  of  porous  lava,  sand,  and  pumice- 
stone,  in  which  the  shriveled  pines  eke  out  a 
scanty  existence.    This  starved  and  shrunken 
foliage,  with  its  withered  moss  drooping  from 
the  limbs,  has  a  singularly  Aveird  aspect,  as  if 
each  tree  were  the  sprite  of  a  crazy  harridan 
with  disheveled  locks  and  arms  wildly  beating 
the  air.    It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  dreary 
look  of  the  surroundings.    The  extreme  pov- 
erty of  the  soil,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  would 
seem  to  offer  them  no  nourishment ;  and  the 
hopeless  deserts  extending  up  to  the  frozen 
belt  can  afford  nothing  like  alluvial  washings 
from  the  mountain.     But  these  trees,  which 
are  of  the  yellow  and  pitch  pine  species,  not 
only  grow  in  the  valley,  but  clothe  all  the  less- 
er ranges  crossing  it  to  their  very  tops.  Those 
that  have  been  blown  down  show  a  depth  of 
root  penetrating  not  more  than  three  feet  into 
the  dry  bed  of  ashes,  but  extending  two  or 
three  yards  laterally,  with  a  flat  surface  of 
twisted  fibres  at  the  uptorn  butts,  as  if  ac- 
customed to  receive  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere.   All  of  these  hills  or  ridges  were  orig- 
inally rifts  of  shifting  substances,  and  in  time 
have  become  forested.   Masses  of  basaltic  rock 
covered  the  surface  of  the  plain,  resembling  the 
slag  o*  vitrified  refuse  matter  of  an  iron  found- 
ry.   Gloomy  silence  and  the  wildest  types  of 
desolation  held  sway  in  this  valley  of  death. 
Under  the  rocks  were  banks  of  snow  begrimed 
with  dust  and  ashes,  which  the  guides  explained 
by  telling  us  that  all  the  year  around  furious 
hail  and  snow  storms  whirl  among  these  black- 
ened solitudes — ice-tempests  that  swoop  down 
without  warning,  and  of  such  violence  that  this 
whole  region  is  quickly  blanched  with  hail  and 
snow — the  scene  illumined  with  vivid  lightning- 
flashes  and  an  orchestral  accompaniment  of  rat- 
tling thunder  among  the  crags.    The  rude  de- 
scriptions by  our  Indians  were  quite  satisfactory, 
and  made  us  thankful  for  our  present  fine  weath- 
er.   After  we  had  dismounted  the  leader  of 
our  little  cavalcade  told  us  that  his  Colonel  had 
directed  him  to  remain  in  the  valley  with  the 
horses  until  our  return  from  the  mountain,  and 
to  present  us,  with  his  compliments,  a  diminu- 
tive bottle  of  brandy  each,  with  which  to  drink 
the  health  of  their  Majesties  at  the  crater. 
Little  dreaming  of  how  distasteful  the  idea  of 
food  or  drink  would  be  to  us,  we  pocketed  the 
gifts  with  due  acknowledgments,  and  did  trav- 
elers' justice  to  the  excellent  breakfast  which 
formed  a  part  of  our  baggage. 

All  being  prepared  the  whole  troop  again 
mounted,  and  set  out  at  half  past  seven  o'clock, 
resolved  to  save  our  legs  the  uttermost  step  that 
the  horses  could  carry  us.  In  ten  minutes  we 
were  fairly  in  the  sand  and  ashes.    The  ascent 
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as  yet  was  very  gradual,  and  led  along  the  brink 
of  a  profound  barranca  or  ravine  cut  by  the  tor- 
rents from  the  melting  snows.    Its  bed,  which 
looked  like  an  enormous  chemical  laboratory, 
was  formed  of  what  seemed  to  be  ferruginous 
rock,  and  the  sides  of  closely-packed  coarse 
dust  of  lava,  with  masses  of  vitreous  feldspar 
protruding.    These  sand-steeps  indicate  that 
the  wastes  of  sand  are  of  great  depth  ;  for  the 
rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  barranca  were  evi- 
dently underlaid  by  the  same  volcanic  material. 
At  what  seemed  to  be  the  best  crossing-place 
we  descended,  and  reached  the  opposite  side 
from  among  the  yellow,  red,  and  black  frag- 
ments that  lie  heaped  up  in  this  wild  gorge  for 
more  than  half  a  league.    The  officer  stated 
that  the  horses,  in  order  to  return  to  Ameca 
that  night,  must  rest  during  the  day ;  and  pro- 
posed to  go  back  with  his  men  and  animals  to 
Tlamacas  and  await  our  descent.    The  horses 
were,  indeed,  exhausted  with  their  efforts  in 
the  deep  sands,  and  one  had  entirely  given  out ; 
so  bidding  adieu  to  our  military  friends,  and 
preceded  by  our  guides,  we  commenced  a 
measured,  monotonous  tramp  along  the  north 
side  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  our  faces  turned 
resolutely  toward  the  lofty  object  of  our  ambi- 
tion.   What  at  a  distance  had  appeared  as  a 
perfectly  smooth  surface  now  proved  to  be 
thrown  up  into  sandy  billows,  wave  after  wave, 
like  the  ground-swell  of  the  ocean  after  a  gale. 
In  the  trough  of  the  sea,  to  carry  out  the  nau- 
tical simile,  we  were  shut  for  the  time  being 
from  any  extensive  view.    This,  however,  did 
not  continue  after  the  ascent  became  steeper. 
Masses  of  pumice-stone  were  strewn  about, 
which  may  have  weighed  tons,  and  coated  with 
rough  moss.    The  whole  expanse  scintillated 
strangely  in  the  sunlight ;  and  the  effect  was 
heightened  by  the  varying  shades — some  places 
assuming  a  grayish  hue,  and  others  extending 
in  belts  of  bronze  or  dark  brown,  but  black 
generally  predominating.    This  trachyte  sand, 
when  closely  examined,  is  found  to  contain  fine 
hornblende  crystals  with  an  endless  variety  of 
angular  forms.    In  a  handful  would  appear 
minute  fragments  of  porphyrytic  rock  and  feld- 
spar, ranging  through  all  the  shades  of  red. 
black,  white,  gray,  blue,  and  green,  but  the 
creamy  yellow  of  the  pumice  and  some  other 
porous  substances  was  the  most  common.  The 
progress  Avas  necessarily  sIoav,  for  half  the  dis- 
tance gained  in  a  step  Avas  lost  in  the  yielding 
sand,  which,  sliding  like  fine  shot  from  under 
the  feet,  rendered  our  pointed  staffs  useless. 
And  noAV  Ave  began  to  realize  the  fatigue  of 
Arolcano-climbing.    One  after  another  we  sank 
doAvn  to  catch  breath,  and  already  began  to  es- 
timate hoAV  far  we  had  come  from  the  base. 
In  this  way,  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
our  departure  from  Tlamacas,  we  reached 
"La  Cruz" — the  guides  being  a  hundred  yards 
in  advance.    This  cross,  Avhich.  is  of  Avood, 
stands  on  a  pinnacled  rock,  forming  a  little  isl- 
and in  this  sea  of  sand  and  a  sort  of  resting- 
place.    Beyond  a  rapid  pulse,  the  effjet  of 
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over-exertion,  no  one  had  thus  far  felt  any  we  had  stood  and  looked  uj>  at  the  bleak  soli- 
great  inconvenienc  e.  A  residence  of  several  tudes  we  were  now  climbing,  liaron  Grot  and 
months  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  i-  7.".48  ;  Von  Gerolt,  who  made  the  aseent  together  in 
feet  above  the  ocean,  had  accustomed  us  to  the  the  spring  of  1  388,  -cem  to  have  taken  a  route 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  that  height ;  so  that  our  more  to  the  southward,  for  they  speak  of  reach 
present  elevation  had  a  less  sensible  elfcct  than  ing  the  Pico  del  Fraile,  which  they  were  at 
had  we  reached  it  directly  from  the  coast.  Still  tirst  unable  to  surmount,  and  were  obliged  to 
we  found  ourselves  drawing  long  breaths,  and  return.  They  describe  the  toil  of  ascending 
making  more  than  ordinary  efforts  to  inflate  the  sand-slopes  as  "the  most  agonizing  thev 
the  lungs.  Far  below  us  we  could  see  the  ever  underw cut :"  and  they  "suffered  the  most 
rancbo,  and  with  the  glass  observe  the  soldiers  excruciating  agony  in  their  eyes  and  faces  from 
leading  the  hor-cs  across  an  "pen  -pace  in  the  the  retlection  of  the  sun  from  the  brilliant 
valley.  -now.'*  It  was  only  after  we  reached  a  much 
Here  were  the  last  traces  of  vegetation,  greater  altitude  that  we  experienced  these  in- 
I. it  hens,  tufts  of  dried  grass,  and  shriw  led  conveniences.  Our  ascent  avoided  the  Pico 
terns  had  long  since  been  passed  ;  ami  now,  in  del  Fraile,  and  formed  a  curving  line  to  the 
the  rough  fissures  of  this  rock,  were  patches  of  peak,  giving  us  the  advantage  of  u  more  direct 
hard,  bmwn  moss,  which  we  could  only  detach  line  up  the  snow,  but  lengthened  the  fatiguing 
with  the  blades  of  our  knives.  The  "Alpine  struggle  through  the  -t.  cj >s  of  ashes.  The 
flora,"  which  by  a  universal  law  seem  to  be-  weariness  consequent  upon  an  increasing  rare- 
long  to  stated  elevations  or  temj>erature  the  fication  of  air  and  the  strain  upon  unaccus- 
world  over,  arc  unknown  here,  owing  to  the  tomed  muscles  at  length  obliged  u-  to  adopt 
lack  of  the  slightest  means  to  sustain  life,  a  more  systematic  method.  We  advanced  in 
< 'urrcnts  of  cold  air  swept  down  the  mountain  ;ach  other  s  trac  k-  ten  steps  at  a  time,  which 
steeps,  reducing  the  temperature  to  f»o  ;  yet  were  counted  by  the  leader.  At  the  h-t  -te|. 
the  glare  of  the  sun  was  mh  Ii  ;t-  t..  burn  our  all  sank  down  to  recover  breath,  and  the  next 
wrist-,  face*,  and  necks  nearly  to  blistering,  effort  commenced  at  the  given  word.  Such 
While  resting  here  f«»r  a  few  minute-  we  n"-  was  the  exhaustion  that  m  itherof  us  felt  equal 
:  iced  particularly  the  muscular  build  of  our  two  to  the  last  few  steps,  and  diopped  instantly  at 
guides.     Straight  and  well  formed,  lithe  in  the  tenth. 

their  movements,  lean   as   race-bounds,  and       For  some  time  before  gaining  tltc  snow  line 

with  a  pec  toral  development  that  swelled  al-  wc  had  looked  up  at  the  Impending  icc-tiehl-. 

most  into  a  semicircle  at  the  <  lu  st,  these  nat-  whose  apparent  glassincss  made  us  remember 

ural  athletes  were  the  superiors  of  any  of  us  in  with  satisfaction  the  -pike  -  in  the  soles  of  our 

endurance;  but  yet  wc  observed  that  at  every  shoes;  but  upon  reaching  the  lower  rim  of  the 

-ignal  to  stop  they  were  quite  as  reach  as  we  belt,  which  was  at  a  quarter  pa-t  elevTn.  we 

to  throw  theniseh  es  dow  n  for  a  breathing-spell,  found  the  surface  deeply  furrowed  with  gullies 

(  Ml  to  the  right  of  the  direction  we  were  f«»|  of  hard,  fro/.en  snow,  l\ing  in  windrows  from 

lowing  were  bending  lines  of  black  rock — prob-  two  to  three  feet  high,  w  ith  here  and  there 

ably  obsidian.     In  the  indentations  formed  by  transverse  ridges  extending  down  several  hun- 

their  angular  ridges  were  sm»w   drifts  which  dred  U  ct  to  a  point,  as  if  sharpened  by  the  ut- 

the  suit  had  not  reac  hed,  showing  that  earlier  trition  of  incrusted  masses  sliding  from  above, 

in  the  winter  the  fic/eti  rc^i-ui  hid  extended  These  windrows  cro-sing  our  course,  we  were 

much  below  its  present  line,  or  that  snow  had  obliged  to  pa-s  over  (In  in  step  b\  step,  whic  h 

lately  fallen.  •  seemed  at  length  worse  than  the  sand-climbing. 

That  line  was  weary  hours  of  travel  above  It  was  now  a  continual  striding  across  slippery 

us.  and  delay  might  lead  to  our  passing  the  ice-troughs,  which  it  requited  a  cautious  step 

night  on  the  mountain.     **  Kxcelsior*'  was  the  t<»  pass;  while  the  muscular  exertion  of  bend 

word,  and  again  we  started.     Mill  the  same  in^'  forward  to  reac  h  the  next  suc  c  eeding  ridge 

unsightly  desert,  w  ith  colored  pebbh-s  rolling  bn night  a  constant  strain  on  the  spinal  column, 

down  the  steeps,  and  the  interminable  sand  and  gave  to  the  uninitiated  some  idea  of  the 

gliding  treac  herously   from   under  our  feet,  beauties  of  lumbago.     The  expanded  atmos- 

Now  the  clouds  came  rolling  in  from  the  west-  phere  we  were-  inhaling  be  gan  to  be  painfully 

ward;  and  for  the  tir-t  time  we  witnessed  the  apparent.    Each  complained  of  a  sensation  like 

curious  spectac  le  of  a  reve  rsed  rain  or  hail  asphyxia,  with  aching  eyes  and  smarting  of  the 

storm,  with  thunder  and  lightning  below  us,  skin.    One  of  the  party,  as  the  pressure  of  the 

while  above  the  mountain's  peak  shone  in  the  air  diminished,  was  taken  with  nausea,  and  an- 

foU  blaze  of  the  sun.     To  our  right,  but  still  other  with  severe  throbbing  pains  in  the  tem- 

considerahly  above  us.  stood  the  Pico  del  Fraile  pies.     Suc  h  symptoms,  however,  did  ru»t  sur- 

— a  beetling  porphyrytie  rock  shooting  out  of  prise  us,  although  the  reality  was  different  from 

the  mountain's  side,  and  presenting  from  some  w  hat  we  had  expec  ted.    In  ten  minutes  we  had 

points  the  appearance  of  a  Gothic  s-pire.     Its  stopped  to  rest  half  a  dozen  times.  Through 

pinnacle  is  dark  red.  as  though  containing  iron,  the  green  goggles  the  snow  assumed  a  ghastly 

As  the  clouds  opened  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  hue,  as  if  our  aerial  world  were  in  an  eclipse, 
the  Valley  of  Ameca,  w  ith  the  town  and  Sacra      At  eleven  a.m.  we  were  16,000  feet  above 

Monte  faintly  defined,  where,  the  night  before,  the  sea,  wi:h  a  temperature  of  46°  Fahrenheit. 
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Experiencing  a  severe  palpitation,  the  pnlse  of 
one  of  the  party  beat  at  109  per  minute;  and 
a  temporary  removal  of  the  goggles  revealed 
three  bloodless  faces,  as  wan  and  shrunken  as 
though  life  had  departed  forever.  Each  ral- 
lied the  other  on  his  cadaverous  looks ;  but  it 
was  a  sickly  sort  of  pleasantry,  uttered  in  hol- 
low tones,  as  though  a  joke  were  a  dreary  de- 
lusion, and  not  to  be  tolerated. 

The  veil  of  clouds,  which  in  their  lower  strata 
had  been  muttering  thunder  for  half  an  hour,  at 


length  drifted  away  from  the  eastward,  giving 
us  a  superb  view  of  the  Valley  of  Puebla  ;  and 
to  the  northward  Iztaccihuatl  stretched  its 
white  length  nearly  a  thousand  feet  below  us. 
The  recumbent  "White  Woman"  had  lost  all 
semblance  of  her  shape  as  seen  from  the  Val- 
ley of  Mexico,  and  was  now  a  mere  tumble  of 
snow-heaps.  What  had  been  her  feet  was  a 
shapeless  cliff ;  her  head  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  slanting  field  of  ice,  and  the  rest  of  the 
body  seemed  to  be  the  eastern  part  of  an  an- 
cient crater,  of  which  the  missing  rim  had  plain- 
ly been  rent  off  in  some  mighty  explosion,  leav- 
ing half  the  circumference  as  a  memento  of  its 
former  glory.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Iztac- 
cihuatl was  once  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  high 
as  Popocatepetl ;  but  all  appearance  of  a  con- 
ical form  has  been  destroved. 
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We  had  vet  to  ascend  i  loftj  expanse  of 
-now.  To  accomplish  that  the  work  must  be 
resolutely  attacked  and  persistently  followed. 
The  guides  pointed  up  to  the  location  of  the 
(Tater,  which  was  indicated  by  a  slight  depres- 
sion in  the  summit.  .Judging  by  our  jaded 
condition,  we  had  grave  doubts  of  being  able 
to  achieve  the  a.-cent  ;  but  we  resolved  to  per- 
severe until  warned  by  some  alarming  symp- 
tom! to  de-i-t.  At  the  outset  one  is  buoyed 
up  with  a  feeling  of  ambition,  end  that  tonic  of 
exhilaration  always  attending  new  and  strange 
-cenery  combining  the  (dements  of  sublimity 
and  grandeur;  but  the  affair  at  la-t  sobers  down 
into  a  pathless,  monotonous  journey  onward 
and  upward,  into  a  realm  -rated  in  the  burning 
/.one,  but  glittering  with  An  tic  frost.  Up- 
ward, with  slow  ami  faltering  steps  and.  at  in- 
tervals, with  half-whispered  words  of  encour- 
agement; now  falling  in  the  icy  furrows  or  -ink- 
ing exhausted,  and  angrily  protesting  again-t 
our  mutual  folly.  To  the  right  was  a  chasm, 
apparently  three  hundred  yards  wide  and  of 
unknown  depth.  The  opening  was  at  a  lower 
b-\cl  than  where  we  stood,  admitting  of  a  par- 
tial view  of  it1*  shape  ami  dimensions.  Thin 
our  guides  called  "La  llarranca  del  Muerto." 


petulance  and  caide--ne<-  as  to  how  any  oth- 
er but  one's  self  might  be  faring.  Each  pre- 
served a  seltish,  dogged  silence,  save  the  hoar-e 
noise  caused  by  labored  efforts  to  inhale  enough 
air  to  supply  the  lungs  w  ith  oxygen.  This  rar 
ctied  atino-pherc,  however,  has  no  visible  eth  cl 
upon  the  flight  of  the  more  powerful  class  of 
bird-;  for  in  the  direction  of  l'uebla.  and  ap- 
parently some  hundreds  of  yards  above  our 
present  level,  we  saw  what  seemed  to  be  two 
vulture^  -ailing  majestically  among  the  clouds; 
and  our  guides  had  sometime-  observed  from 
the  crater  birds  soaring  at  such  a  height  above 
them  that  their  form-  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished in  the  sky.  The  se  facts  may  serve  as 
a  contradiction  of  the  statement  that  birds  ca-t 
into  the  air  at  an  altitude  of  four  miles  will 
fall,  helplessly  fluttering,  until  they  reach  an 
atmospheric  consistency  in  which  their  wings 
meet  with  the  required  resistance. 

Our  adventure  had  reduced  itself  into  a  s<  i - 
em  e  of  c  limbing  —  a  heedful  saving  of  each 
physical  resource  for  breathing,  seeing,  and 
grasping — even  movement  being  made  delib- 
erately, so  that  not  a  foot  of  distance  might  he- 
lost  or  the-  least  muscular  power  exerted  in 
vain.     The  whole  ascent  from  the  hover  line 


becau-e  -otue  years  ago  one  of  their  compan-  of  the  snow  is  a  conflict  between  desperate  Wt" 


ions  had  been  lost  in  the  yawning  gulf.  All  of 
us  were  too  much  fatigued,  even  had  wo  dared, 

to  approach  it.  The  surface  of  the  -now  -|o|h  c1 
rapidly  toward  the  mouth,  from  which  peaks 
of  rocks  and  ice  arose  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  Indians  believe  that  it  -inks  into  the  heart 
of  the  volcano,  but  m>  one  has  ventureel  mar 
its  slippery  edge  to  ascertain.  As  our  altitude 
increased  all  the  svmptoms  appeared  that  a 
medical  friend  in  Mexico  had  predicted  — in- 
cluding muscular  trembling,  bleeding  at  the 
nose  and  mouth,  a  dull  ac  hing  in  the  region 
of  the  heart,  and  deathly  nause  a,  like  that  of 


olution  to  continued  effort  and  sinking  despair 
at  the  increasing  dillic  ultics.  Ear-,  hand-,  ami 
feet  tingled  with  the  cold,  and  the  skin  of  the 
lace  felt  as  though  penetrated  by  inlinitessinial 
n«-.  dies.  Pains  in  the  head,  lung-,  and  sides 
.'i.  n  intense.  Despite  the  goggles  our  sight 
ge»t  dim  and  confused.  <  hie  of  the  party  be 
ci.me  te  rror  stricken,  repented  of  his  temerity, 
and  hastily  commenced  descending.  The  oth- 
er-, however,  prevailed  on  him  to  continue, 
and  the-  guide  -  pointed  up  to  a  spot  above-  u-, 
where  thin  vapors  were  sweeping  across  the 
-uniniit  c  lose  down  to  the-  c  rater.     The  <li- 


sea-sickness.      Rvttl  the  dusky  faces  of  our  J  tance  did  not  seem  great,  and  again  we  craw  led 


guidcjs,  long  accustomed  to  mountain  life.  Ik 
came  emaciated  and  ashy.  ( >nc  of  them  foun 
crawling  and  fluttering  <-n  the  -now.  a  pn  t 
in-ec  t,  which  he  called  the  "  mosco  do  nievc 


d. 


but  -topping  to  catch  breath  e  ve  ry  few 
An.-thcr.  who  was  taken  with  intolcr- 
dc  pain  in  the  lungs,  now  peremptorily  dc- 
ared  against  further  movement,  but  rallied 


or  snow-fly.     It  has  short,  slight  antenna-  and    when  an  Indian,  pulling  off  his  sash,  drew  it 


leg-,  and  a  scarcely  pe- 
extreme  delicacy,  like 
tlies.  with  blue  and  green  shades  on  a  ground- 


tnd  the  chest  of  the  sufferer, 
•tiding  the  lungs,  allowed  in- 
i  r.  a-e-d  space  for  breathing;  at  least  so  it  wa- 


w.irk  of  bronze,  and  six  minute  spots  of  white  afterward  said  in  Mexico  ;  but  the  Indian  could 
on  each.  The  body,  w  hic  h  is  about  as  large  '  offer  no  explanation  of  his  treatment,  save  that 
as  that  e»f  a  honey-bee,  radiates  green  ami  erim-  it  was  "muy  buetio, "  as,  in  fact,  it  proved, 
son  tints  when  held  to  the  light.    Bo  much  of  Those  final  fifty  or  eighty  yards!    The  space 


an  unscientific  description  may  enable  some 
entomologist  to  recognize  what  must  be-  a  very 
i are.  and  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful  inseefc 
It  is  known  in  Mexico,  and  to  produce  it  is 
con-idered  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  In?en 
among  the  snows  of  Popocatepetl,  where  alone 
it  is  found.  Whence  it  comes  or  how  it  sub- 
sists in  these  Inhospitable  solitudes  none  can 
tell.  The  specimen  before  me  was  jammed  to 
death  and  out  of  all  shaj>e  on  the  way  back  to 
Mexico,  but  still  preserves  its  glossy  colors. 
With  utter  fatigue  came  at  last  a  morose 


seemicd  lik.-  that  intervening  between  the  -liorc 
and  an  exhausted  swimmer,  idly  beating  the 
waves  in  his  last  agony.  At  length— we  sc  arce- 
ly know  how — the  topmost  ridge  is  scaled,  and 
the  half- fainting  climber,  with  hloodshottcn 
e  yes,  palpitating  heart,  and  gasping  for  breath, 
weak,  trembling,  and  dizzy,  -inks  down  upon 
the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  realizes  that  he  has 
reached  an  elevation  close  upon  three  miles 
and  a  half  above  the  sea.  And  there  is  also 
an  invpn  --iblc  sense  of  sadness,  bom,  per- 
haps, as  much  of  physical  prostration  as  of  the 
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frightful  wildness  and  strange  silence  of  the 
place.  It  is  a  desert  above  the  clouds,  piercing 
the  blue  ether  of  heaven,  where  no  trace  of 
living  thing  exists  save  the  bewildered  beings 
who  have  invaded  its  frozen  solitude. 

It  was  now  a  few  minutes  past  two  o'clock. 
We  had  been  six  and  a  half  hours  in  making 
the  ascent  from  Tlamacas.  Fatigue  and  nau- 
sea rendered  the  idea  of  food  loathsome ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  we  could  only  so  far  com- 
ply with  our  promise  to  Colonel  Canedo  as  to 
merely  taste  his  brandy  to  the  health  of  their 
Majesties.  Our  course  up  from  the  valley  of 
Tlamacas  had  been  at  first  eastwardly,  and 
thence  by  a  curving  line  to  the  southward,  so 
that  we  gained  the  crater  on  the  northeast 
side — Iztaccihuatl  bearing  north-northwest,  and 
the  faintly -penciled  forest  around  Tlamacas 
being  nearly  in  a  line  between  the  two  mount- 
ains. Von  Gerolt  and  Baron  Gros  ascended 
on  the  southern  slope,  having  passed  through 
Ozumba,  an  Indian  village  to  the  southward 
of  the  volcano.  They  selected  what  must  have 
been  the  most  difficult  approach,  as  it  involved 
the  scaling  of  crags  not  encountered  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  perilous  ascent  made  in 
the  winter  of  1857  by  a  commission  consisting 
of  four  savans,  of  whom  Sonntag,  the  Swedish 
traveler,  was  one,  is  graphically  described  by 
Laveiriere,  the  historian  of  the  expedition. 
They  left  Tlamacas  at  half  past  six  in  the 
morning,  and  reached  the  summit  at  half  past 
one.  M.  Sonntag  was  attacked  with  frothing 
at  the  mouth,  and  all  suffered  intensely.  At 
that  time  the  water  in  the  great  barranca  was 
frozen,  and  before  entering  the  region  of  snow 
they  crossed  a  zone  of  "  glaciers, "  which  had 
no  existence  in  March  of  the  present  year,  the 
snow  with  us  terminating  abruptly  in  the  lava 
and  sand. 

On  reaching  the  crater  the  scene  is  the  more 
'astonishing  from  the  fact  that  it  opens  almost 
unexpectedly  to  the  view.  The  vast  gulf,  with 
all  its  ghastly,  savage  features  of  misshapen 
crags  and  murky  vapors,  is  before  you  the  mo- 
ment the  edge  is  attained.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate  in  describing  a  spectacle 
where  every  thing  has  been  rent,  shattered, 
overthrown,  and  hurled  into  ' '  confusion  worse 
confounded"  by  mighty  agencies  inconceivable 
in  their  power,  except  by  the  chaos  which  ev- 
ery where  presents  itself — a  nightmare  of  hid- 
eous, indescribable  ruin.  The  lip,  which  is 
lowest  on  the  northeastern  side,  is  a  jagged 
surface  some  twenty  yards  in  width,  sloping 
rapidly  toAvard  the  centre,  covered  with  scori- 
ous  sand,  and  strewn  with  masses  of  feldspar, 
porphyry,  and  pumice,  and  roofed  at  inter- 
vals with  sheets  of  frozen  snow,  more  or  less 
tinted  by  the  drifting  sands  or  the  sulphurous 
clouds  issuing  from  below.  Shattered  frag- 
ments of  melted  substances  lay  piled  up  in  the 
wildest  ruin,  stretching  away  on  either  hand 
to  the  southward  and  westward,  where  the  rim 
becomes  compact,  standing  in  perpendicular 
strata  of  gray  and  black  basaltic  and  other  vol- 


canic rock,  and  bending  into  a  semicircular 
form.  The  opening  is  about  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  in  diameter  in  the  widest  part ;  but  these 
dimensions  gradually  lessen  until,  at  a  depth 
of  some  two  hundred  feet,  nearly  the  whole 
circumference  can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance. 
We  picked  our  way  among  heaped-up,  broken 
lava,  and  under  great  leaning  rocks,  whose 
edges  seemed  to  present  the  profiles  of  sol- 
emn watchers  bending  toward  the  crater  and 
guarding  the  smouldering  fires  below,  among 
shattered  fragments,  all  seared  and  blistered 
with  intense  heat,  down  to  a  ledge  where  we 
found  an  old  windlass — "el  malacate" — placed 
there  by  the  Indians  in  former  times  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  sulphur.  The  rickety 
machine,  of  rough,  unhewn  wood,  appeared 
ready  to  tumble  into  the  crater,  and  the  rope, 
though  originally  stout  enough,  had  rotted  by 
long  exposure  to  the  woather  until  no  blanket- 
ed dare-devil  would  now  be  willing  to  tax  its 
powers  of  endurance.  Gazing  into  this  infer- 
nal abyss,  and  estimating  the  chances  of  pe- 
cuniary gain  in  such  an  occupation,  Edgar's 
description  of  the  samphire  gatherer's  "dread- 
ful trade"  came  forcibly  to  mind ;  only  from 
Dover's  chalky  cliffs  the  fall  would  be  on  to  the 
sea-beach  ;  while  the  hapless  Don  Eulano  who 
might  drop  from  the  malacate  would  inevita- 
bly plunge  into  a  sulphur  bath  not  recommend- 
ed by  the  faculty.  We  did  not  visit  or  see  the 
"  Cueva  del  Muerte,"  described  by  Laveiriere. 
The  crater  may  be  said  to  commence  at  this 
malacate,  whence  the  horrid  walls  plunge  ap- 
parently a  thousand  feet.  At  the  lowest  depths 
we  saw  rolling  clouds,  the  lighter  of  which 
arose  to  a  level  with  where  we  stood.  These 
vapors,  encountering  the  cold  air,  are  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  sulphur  upon  the  walls. 
This  process,  which  has  never  ceased  for  cen- 
turies, has  undoubtedly  deposited  a  solid  crust 
of  sulphur  of  great  thickness,  and  perhaps  has 
decreased  the  size  of  the  lower  crater.  Some 
of  the  half-melted  specimens  which  we  after- 
ward broke  open  contained  sulphur  to  the  cen- 
tre, showing  that  the  two  had  sometimes  been 
fused  by  fervent  heat.  A  continual  noise, 
like  the  slow  working  of  Cyclopean  enginery, 
or,  more  aptly,  the  deep  breathing  of  Stygian 
monsters,  came  up  at  regular  intervals,  varied 
now  and  then  by  a  smothered  gurgling  and 
hissing,  which  seemed  to  part  the  vapors,  re- 
vealing prodigious  masses  of  detached  red, 
black,  and  gray  rocks  blotched  with  layers  of 
sulphur.  At  no  time  was  the  air  unpleasantly 
warm,  nor  did  we  observe  any  luminous  ap- 
pearance, or  any  other  evidence  of  fire,  than 
the  ascending  clouds,  which  were  continually 
falling  back  when  condensed  by  contact  with 
the  frosty  atmosphere  above. 

Portions  of  the  inner  circumference  were 
cracked  across  the  regular  strata  into  grotesque 
figures.  With  the  glass  we  could  see,  on  the 
calcined  walls  opposite,  fissures  where  the  heat 
had  forced  open  the  cliffs.  Here  and  there, 
along  the  sides,  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
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hundred  feet  down,  were  banks  of  discolored 
snow,  which  must  have  fallen  recently  to  have 
withstood  the  warmth  of  the  crater.  At  the 
uttermost  depths  are  pools,  or  reservoirs,  be- 
lieved by  the  Indians  to  be  liquid  sulphur — an 
appearance  which  the  sunlight  gives  them  at 
mid-day.  Hence  may  have  arisen  the  idea  of 
molten  gold  which  the  Spanish  conquerors  im- 
agined the  crater  to  contain.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  one  of  Cortez's  soldiers  ascended  the 
mountain  and  brought  away  sulphur,  of  which 
to  make  powder,  as  is  stated  in  one  of  the  great 
captain's  letters  to  Charles  V.  The  sulphur- 
ous clouds  proceed  from  a  number  of  openings, 
of  which  we  counted  nine  —  seven  large  and 
two  small — among  the  irregular  piles  of  lava- 
blocks  and  other  debris  far  below.  The  Indians 
call  these  the  "  respiradores,"  or  breathing- 
holes.  They  emit  columns  of  hot  water  and 
steam,  with  a  gurgling  noise  already  described. 
Occasionally  this  monotonous  process  is  varied 
by  the  falling  of  loose  rocks  into  the  profound 
depths ;  and,  as  experiments,  we  rolled  down 
the  largest  rocks  we  could  move,  and  listened 
to  their  plunging  descent.  Horizontal  jets  of 
sulphurous  steam  occasionally  shot  out  from 
the  inner  walls  and  at  unexpected  places.  Sul- 
phur collecting  has  been  abandoned  by  the  In- 
dians since  one  of  their  number  was  suffocated 
in  this  way  while  hanging  from  the  "mala- 
cate." 

These  are  the  only  noticeable  phenomena  of 
the  crater;  and  this  ceaseless  respiration,  and 
the  seething  of  the  caldrons  hidden  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mountain  suffers  no  change,  ex- 
cept when,  very  rarely,  an  ominous  muttering 
is  heard,  or  at  intervals  of  years  the  volcano 
awakens  with  a  drowsy  shudder  that  startles 
the  adjacent  villages  into  at  least  transient 
activity — as  it  did  during  the  earthquake  in 
the  fall  of  18G4,  when  half  the  towns  on  the  At- 
lantic slope  of  the  Mexican  Andes  were  jolted 
to  their  centres.  Then  the  mountain  groaned 
aloud  —  so  say  the  Amecans  —  and  rocks,  dis- 
located from  around  the  crater,  rolled  down  to 
the  sand-belt  with  the  noise  of  thunder. 

In  remote  ages  all  these  Mexican  cones  were 
in  full  blast,  and  Popocatepetl  probably  bel- 
lowed the  loudest  of  all.  He  is  sedate  enough 
now,  but  time  was  when  his  explosions  rever- 
berated from  sea  to  sea,  and  his  lurid  flames 
illumined  all  this  part  of  the  continent.  This 
may  have  been  the  epoch  of  that  general  con- 
vulsion when  the  aboriginal  cities  of  Yucatan 
and  Guatemala  were  overthrown  and  their  in- 
habitants destroyed ;  when  the  domes  of  Orizaba 
and  Iztaccihuatl  were  split  from  summit  to  base, 
and  half  their  craters  hurled  in  fragments  over 
the  country;  Avhenthe  subterranean  fires,  seek- 
ing vent,  burst  up  through  the  earth's  crust,  as  in 
after-ages  did  Jorullo  ;  and  when,  as  the  geolo- 
gists say  has  been  the  case,  the  Antilles,  which 
once  formed  across  the  Mexican  Gulf,  were 
rent  asunder,  and  the  Gulf  stream  changed  its 
course,  modifying  the  climate  of  Europe  and 
North  America.    Then  Cuba  became  an  island, 


and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  had  been  a  great 
plateau — perhaps  as  populous  as  Yucatan  is 
known  to  have  been — sunk  beneath  the  ocean. 
Whatever  tragedy  was  enacted,  and  whenever 
it  happened,  Popocatepetl  was  in  for  his  full 
share  of  rant,  and  undoubtedly  took  the  part 
of  heavy  villain. 

Surrounded  by  the  evidences  of  terrific  de- 
struction, such  as  characterize  the  approaches 
to  the  volcano,  the  mind  is  lost  in  contempla- 
ting the  fearful  agencies  which  have  elevated 
this  vast  stack,  serving  in  after-ages  as  a  safety- 
valve  for  half  a  continent.  Science  may  be  all 
right,  or  all  wrong.  Speculations  upon  cause 
and  effect  bewilder  the  thoughts,  and  end  in 
leaving  the  inquirer  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever.  One  learned  oracle  establishes  premises 
and  draws  conclusions  which  some  other  pun- 
dit, with  high  forehead  and  gold  spectacles, 
overthrows  in  a  ponderous  tome.  Theology 
and  geology  clash  in  hot  debate  as  to  whether 
the  six  days  in  Genesis  mean  days  or  ages. 
Divinity  and  natural  laws  get  by  the  ears,  and 
libraries  teem  with  dissertations  and  wranglings 
over  periods  of  upheaval  and  subsidence,  and 
mysteries  of  nature  which  will  probably  remain 
forever  a  sealed  book.  "We  can  only  recognize 
an  Original  Designer,  and  devoutly  believe  that 
out  of  chaos  the  Creator  evolved  order  and 
beauty.  These  destructive  forces  may  have 
been  in  action  millions  of  years  ago — before 
what  the  spectacled  magnates  term  their  glacial 
period — the  era  of  cold  and  wreck  and  waste, 
of  submerged  lands  and  icy  seas.  But  when  that 
was,  what  chronologist  shall  dare  to  assert  ? 

Sefior  Ramerez,  an  eminent  Mexican  scholar, 
has  in  his  library  ancient  manuscripts,  written 
on  paper  made  of  the  maguey  plant,  which 
speak  of  eruptions  of  the  "Smoking  Mount- 
ain" hundreds  of  years  before  the  discovery  of 
America ;  and  the  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg,  the  celebrated  Yucatan  explorer,  now 
in  Mexico,  at  the  head  of  a  French  scientific 
commission,  has  equally  interesting  records  to 
the  same  effect.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  a  slight  eruption  occurred ;  and  even 
now  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes  are  said  to 
sometimes  rise  above  the  crater.  It  is  clear 
that  the  monster  yet  lives  and  breathes ;  and 
as  no  contract  has  been  signed  restricting  future 
eccentricities,  the  citizens  of  Mexico  are  liable 
to  find  him  a  dangerous  neighbor.  An  erup- 
tion, such  as  has  occurred  sometime  in  the 
world's  history,  would  not  only  devastate  the 
country  with  lava,  but  the  melting  of  the  pro- 
digious accumulations  of  snow  would  inundate 
all  the  lowlands. 

But  the  crater  of  a  volcano  is  not  the  coziest 
place  for  sifting  geological  facts,  or  the  solu- 
tion of  nature's  problems.  Spent  with  the 
day's  exertions,  we  remained  only  long  enough 
to  impress  the  scene  on  the  memory  and  take 
a  rough  sketch,  when  we  clambered  again  to 
the  lip  and  gazed  upon  the  amazing  landscape 
opening  to  the  east  and  north.  It  had  been 
proposed  to  pass  the  night  at  the  summit  and 
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witness  the  sunrise,  which  must  be  one  of  the 
grandest  sights  in  nature;  but  with  our  in- 
creasing debility,  the  expansion  of  the  blood, 
difficulty  of  respiration,  and  some  strange  symp- 
toms  of  the  heart  suffered  by  two  of  our  num- 
ber, it  was  deemed  imprudent  to  remain  ;  be-; 
rideftj  we  had  no  means  of  shelter,  and  the 
mercury  was  even  now  several  degrees  below 
the  freezing-point.  To  the  eastward  the  clouds 
had  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  a  crystal  at- 
mosphere in  the  direction  of  Vera  Cruz.  FlVB 
where  we  sto<  d,  shivering  with  cold  and  beat- 
ing our  gloved  hands  to  preserve  the  *  i r»  ula- 
tion,  tin-  vast  (one  sloped  with  fearful  distinct- 
ness  thousands  upon  thousands  -  I  feet,  until 
it>  base  mingled  with  tlie  irregular  ranges 
trending  toward  the  tierni  caliente.  Away 
over  boundless  space  lay  the  painted  Mexican 
landscape,  extending  into  distant  State-,  and 
imperceptibly  subsiding  through  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  pine  and  the  cereals  into  hori- 
zons of  perpetual  summer— down  to  the  land 
of  the  orange  and  palm,  birds  of  burning  plum- 
age, and  tin-  (lowering  wonder*  of  the  tropic*. 
The  great  central  llanos,  the  le-svr  Andes  with 
Lhcir  turreted  crests  sharply  defined,  the  illim- 
itable forested  district*,  and  the  heated  jungles 
of  the  lower  country,  were  all  spread  out  in  one 
immense  panorama,  gradually  losing  itself  in 
the  distance— an  undulating  ocean  of  verdure 
glowing  like  cloth  of  gold  in  the  i»unl»catiis. 
Toward  the  valley  of  Mexico  the  pros|.ccl  was 
obscured  by  cumulus  clouds,  among  which  we 
tried  to  distinguish  the  1  - •  1 1 \  \«.|i  am*  o|  l'nlu<  a, 
but  unsuccessfully;  but  tin*  was  mote  than 
atoned  tor  by  the  sm»w  v  crags  of  I/ta<  •  ihuatl. 
two  thousand  feet  U  low  us,  and  the  still  more 
splendid  sjK-i  tacle  of  Ori/aba,  a  gleaming  spire 
of  burnished  steel  in  the  eastern  skv. 

The  \iew  from  the  crater  of  pop.  v •;  .  •  I 
ran  never  be  adequately  described.  Language 
fails  to  convey  any  conception  of  it*  extent 
and  sublimity,  or  it*  effect  u|»ou  even  an  unim- 
pressible  nature.  No  other  j»eak  on  the  glot>c 
higher  than  this  |..i>  '(.,•,  !:  .  u  by  the  foot 
of  man,  although  in  several  m-:.i:.  <  -  a  greater 
altitude  has  U-eii  attained  on  other  mountains 
without  gaining  the  summit.  An  at  count  ex- 
ists of  two  adventurers  having  cl indeed  to  the 
top  of  ('hiinborazo  in  hvl;  but  1 1  uinM.ldt, 
who  quotes  the  story  from  a  California  news- 
paper, is  careful  not  to  indorse  it.  No  |>crson 
can  reach  the  crater  of  Popocatepetl  with  any 
but  the  most  solemn  emotions,  for  he  stands 
above  the  Western  world,  from  Atlantic  to  Pa- 
cific clear  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  One  feels  not 
the  slightest  disposition  to  shout  or  laugh.  If 
the  expedition  were  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
frolic,  all  such  ideas  will  have  vanished  on 
gaining  the  snow  region,  and  at  the  crater  the 
most  garrulous  talker  will  become  reflective 
and  taciturn.  The  elevation  is  more  than  2000 
feet  greater  than  the  inaccessible  peak  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  the  stunning  confabulation  between 
Alps  and  Jura,  so  grandly  described  in  Childe 
Harold,  if  conducted  w  ithin  hearing  of  die  great 


American  volcano,  would  take  place  about  oOod 
feet  t  elow  its  apex.  Four  such  hills  as  "Aw- 
ful Hen  Nevis"  (the  pride  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  tiresome  boa>t  of  cockney  tourists),  would 
not  reac  h  the  peak  of  Popocatepetl  by  main 
hundred  feet  if  piled  one  on  top  of  another. 
There  probably  does  not  exist  in  nature  a  more 
favorable  spot  for  an  extensive  view,  owing  not 
only  to  the  altitude  which  a  tropical  climate 
enables  tin-  adventurer  to  reach,  but  to  the 
general  absence  of  that  haziness  so  often  ob- 
scuring the  prospect  from  extreme  elevations, 
particularly  in  high  latitudes. 

Several  eminent  travelers  have  reached  the 
crater  of  Popocatepetl.  Besides  Sonntag,  Von 
Gerolt,  and  Baron  tiros,  already  mentioned, 
Ciletinie  made  the  ascent  in  1S1'7.  Humboldt 
did  not  accomplish  it,  but  made  trigonometrical 
measurements  of  its  height  in  the  Valley  ol 
Tetimba  iu  ls«»4,  estimating  it  at  17, 7-*  feet. 
( ilennie  found  it  I  7,  >-  I  feet ;  but  his  cab  illations 
having  Ihhii  corrected  by  Butvkhardt,  whose 
s<  ieutitic  attainments  Humboldt  highly  praises 
in  Cosh,  .*,  the  original  figures  were  made  to 
give  ls.Ol7  feel.  Science,  however,  has  been 
Meedil/  increasing  the  altitude  of  the  volcano. 
Repeated  triab,  made  under  the. most  favorable 
« iieuuistam  cs,  and  with  instrument*  supcrioi 


lew  \ean<  Kreiich  wivans  have  liken  careful 
observation*  from  the  level  country  at  the  base, 
which  vu  ld  a  height  of  1^,302  feet  above  the 
•eft;  end  two  set*  of  measurement*  are  said  to 
have  produced  several  hundred  feet  more  than 
even  those  figure*.  In  the  present  ascent  we 
were  quite  unable  to  use  instruments  with  any 
accuracy,  owing  to  cold  and  fatigue. 

The  country  around  Popocatepetl  is  rife  with 


into  the  remote  age*  of  American  civilization. 
When  the  cities  of  Yucatan  Were  ill  their  gh»n  . 
a  people  lived  lure  preceding  the  Toltccs  by 
centum  *,  and  whose  monuments  are  yet  the 
wonder  of  modern  explorers.    With  these  race*, 

Popocatepetl  a*  well  as  I/taccihuatl,  was  a 
great  deity  who  was  worshiped  with  awful  so- 
leinuities.  The  AM  e  B:a--eiir  de  Bourbourg 
devoted  an  entire  cv»  mug  to  this  subject  after 
my  return  from  the  vol.  .mo,  proving  that  the 
original  cMiuation  of  Atactica  flourished  long 
prior  to  that  of  Kgypt,  whose  arts  utid  sciences 
came  from  the  West.  ••Mexico,"  continued 
the  learned  Abbe,  44  thousand*  of  years  ago, 
was  the  seat  of  refinement  and  culture,  until 


some  univ  er«.d  cat. 


he  of  nature  convulsed 


the  continent  and  overwhelmed  whole  nations." 
When  Loudon  and  Paris  shall  hav  e  passed  away 
the  wanderer  among  their  shattered  temples 
will  see  no  relics  of  architecture  toniparabh 
with  those  now  found  in  the  splendid  ruins  of 
Yucatan,  especially  those,  of  IMnal;  and,  fill 
ther — the  seeker  after  new  and  graceful  an  hi 
tectural  design*  must  visit  Yucatan  to  study 
the  lost  art  of  ancient  America.     Tin  -c  condi 
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tions  existed  equally  in  the  uplands  of  Mex- 
co ;  and  the  healthy  country  for  many  leagues 
around  Popocatepetl  was  densely  peopled,  as 
is  shown  by  the  altars  and  idol-caves  still  ex- 
isting on  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes  in  the 
primeval  forest,  and  the  aboriginal  cemeteries  in 
the  same  vicinity  where  the  remains  of  the  once 
powerful  Chichimaca  nation  are  still  thrown  out 
by  the  shifting  sands.  Many  of  their  idols,  in- 
geniously carved  in  stone,  I  saw  in  Ameca  at 
the  house  of  the  venerable  Don  Francisco  Cres- 
po.  He  and  others  had  repeatedly  carried  for 
sale  in  Mexico  mule  loads  of  copal,  in  which 
bodies  had  been  embalmed.  Remains  of  altars, 
elaborately  wrought  in  volcanic  rock,  have  been 
found  buried  among  the  broken  lava-blocks. 
To  this  day  the  worship  of  the  mountain  is 
observed  among  the  aborigines,  still  boasting 
their  descent  from  the  ''tlatoam"  or  King  Aca- 
niapitzin.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  they 
make  their  sad  pilgrimage,  Druid-like,  into  the 
woods  east  of  the  volcano ;  and  in  these  caves 
of  worship  the  wanderer  may  yet  hear  their 
lamentations  and  see  the  walls  piously  hung 
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with  garlands.  The  Mexican  Indian  races, 
with  their  strange  customs,  gigantic  monu- 
ments, and  mysterious  origin,  have  ever  been 
subjects  of  curious  interest  to  Maximilian  and 
Carlotta.  The  amelioration  of  their  condition, 
and  the  adaptation  of  their  peculiar  industry 
and  ingenuity  to  the  useful  arts,  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  no  little  study  with  the  Emperor,  who 
has  repeatedly  given  audience  to  political  depu- 
tations of  their  representative  men.  An  emi- 
nent scholar  himself,  he  invests  the  Indian  races 
and  their  history  with  a  scientific  importance ; 
while  the  scarcely  less  accomplished  Empress 
has  become  known  among  even^the  most  dis- 
tant tribes  for  the  intelligent  interest  she  has 
taken  in  the  welfare  of  these  ruder  portions  of 
her  subjects.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  the 
population  of  the  mountain  districts  around 
Popocatepetl  had  been  concentrated  into  four- 
teen towns  under  a  king  subordinate  to  Monte- 
zuma. Their  original  religion,  customs,  and 
superstitions  did  not  change,  but  continued 
through  three  centuries  of  Vice-Royalty ;  and 
when  the  sun  of  Spanish  empire  went  down 
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they  wtn  the  same  distinct,  primitive  peo- 
ple. 

Avalanches,  both  of  snow  and  sand,  are 
among  the  dangers  of  the  volcano.  Within  a 
few  years  several  Indian-  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  .sliding  of  snow  upon  the 
smooth  lava  dome.  The  percolation  of  water 
during  the  warm  months  dctachc-  the  ma--, 
which  the  unsuspecting  native  has  only  to 
tread  upon  to  set  in  motion.  In  an  instant  he 
is  flying  down  the  declivity  w  ith  frightful  speed, 
and  at  last,  launched  into  mid-air  with  the 
WV6Ck  of  his  ice-chariot,  descends  like  an  aero- 
lite into  the  sands  below  and  is  crushed  t<» 
death.  Equally  dangerous  i-  the  shifting  of 
the  steep  field*  of  sand  and  ashes  which  may 
be   started    by  the    tread   of  a   single  person. 

Several  hundred  yards  square  are  seen  to 
move  without  any  apparent  ran-.-,  increasing 
in  momentum,  and  gliding  noiselessly,  un- 
less arreted  by  some  slight  wave  or  un- 
dulation. These  sand  -  slides  incur  without 
warning,  and  sometime*  attain  a  velocity  -ut 
ficient  to  bury  any  party  happening  to  be  in 
their  track.  Storms  of  hail,  often  attended 
with  terrific  thunder  and  lightning,  are  coin 
mon  in  the  summer  mouths.  At  such  times 
the  electricity  darts  in  lien  fluid  along  the  me 
tallic  sands,  lighting  up  the  declivities  with 
fearful  effect.  Sunc  \cars  ago  three  Indian* 
were  descending  the  froze u  snow,  when  one  «>• 
them  (hose  to  follow  a  depression  or  furrow, 
at  one  side,  which  seemed  to  offer  an  easier 
route.  Suddenly  he  shot  out  of  sight.  Tin- 
others  made  toward  the  place  to  learn  the  fate 
of  their  companion,  when  the  cru-t  < ■ouuneiu  ed 
sinking,  and  I  hey  had  scarcely  time  to  scram- 
ble away  before  several  rods  o|  the  surface  had 
fallen  into  a  gloomy,  unfathomable  ibj  «.  The 
missing  man  was  ne\cr  again  -<  en.  A  curious 
phenomenon,  often  occurring  in  the  dn  sea- 
son.  are  columns  of  .lust  and  ashes,  w  hi<  h  seem 
to  rise  from  the  extensive  sand-field*  at  the 
base  of  the  volcano,  and  appear  to  U-  connect- 
ed with  the  low,  r  strata  of  clouds.  From  the 
snow  line  we  counted  several  of  these  —  some 
incomplete,  and  two  perfectly  formed.  The 
nearest,  which  bended  down  from  the  clouds, 
was  shaped  like  the  inverted  trunk  of  an  clc- 
pliant.  It  moved  raj. idly,  swaving  from  side 
to  side,  and  seemed  to  draw  up  sand  and  sco- 
ria in  its  path.  They  apparently  originate  in 
whirlwinds  caused  by  counter  currents  of  air 
among  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and  increase 
in  height  and  size  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
by  which  water-spouts  arc  formed  on  tin-  ocean. 

We  were  shown  at  Aineca  the  grave  of  an 
amorous  victim  of  woman's  caprice,  and  the 
fair  one  herself,  still  in  mourning  for  her  lost 
lo\er.     Thus  runs  the  narrative  : 

Mariano  and  .lose fa  were  betrothed,  and  the 
next  Sunday  was  to  see  them  happily  united. 
Frijoles  w  ere  prepared,  fiddlers  and  guitarists 
engaged,  fandangoes  practiced,  and  the  mount- 
ain village  was  in  a<  great  a  ferment  as  was 
that  in  which  "  La  Sonnambula"  dreamed  and 


walked.  Three  days  before  the  nuptials  were 
to  have  been  celebrated,  a  party,  including  our 
couple,  rode  to  the  base  of  the  volcano,  and 
stopped  to  re<t  at  a  beetling  precipice,  when 
an  ascent  was  deemed  impossible.  Josefa 
playfully  announced  her  intention  to  di-can 
her  suitor  if  he  did  not  place  her  bouquet  on 
a  certain  lofty  crag  within  a  given  time.  N< 
sooner  said  than  away  sprang  the  young  In- 
dian, ami  in  the  course  of  three  hours  reached 
the  place  indicated,  where  he  stood  a  moment, 
a  mere  speck  on  the  summit,  and  then  disap- 
peared. He  returned  no  more;  and  after  tw. 
days  of  anxious  suspense,  during  which  Jos<  f: 
w  as  effectually  cured  of  coquetry,  a  number  of 
their  friend-  ventured  up  to  seek  the  missing 
bridegroom.  On  the  giant  crag  he  had  been 
commanded  to  crown,  bolt  upright  sat  Mariano, 
bouquet  in  hand,  and  staring  off  into  the  air 
with  fixed  and  glas*\  eyes.  lie  had  died  of 
rupture  of  the  lungs. 

We  commented  the  descent  a  few  minute- 
before  three  in  the  afternoon,  having  passed 
m  arly  an  hour  at  the  crater.  This  is  not  only 
of  itself  intensely  fatiguing,  but  the  exertion 
must  1>C  made  when  the  niu-cles  are  vet  qniv 
enng  after  ■  oii-ei  utive  hours  of  (  limbing.  The 
staves  which  hitherto  had  done  u*  but  slight 


length,  or  ofleiier  assuming  decidedh  cmphaf 
ic  if  not  classical  |>ositioti«,  with  heels  up  and 
anus  extended,  we  reached  the  lower  belt  of 
snow  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  time  we  had 

taken  to  climb  tlx-  stoop  •aeons.  Here  wc 
:,  sti  d  a  few  luinuti  -  l»<  fore  lanni  hing  Into  tL 
sand  fields,  and  then,  being  in  ignorance  of 
their  shifting  propensities  we  started  into  (lie 
viclding  mass  intent  only  upon  reaching  terra 
firtna.  At  times  the  rapidity  of  the  descent 
was  alarming.  To  avoid  pitching  end  o\ei 
cud  we  |o<  ked  anus,  and  throwing  the  body 
back  allow,  d  the  natural  momentum  to  bear  us 
■  award  .1!  a  qm<  k  run.  but  keeping  pace  m  leg 
ular  strides,  sinking  at  each  step  nearly  to  the 
knees,  and  stopping  even  live  minutes  to  catch 
breath.  The  specimen-  of  voh  anic  sulphur,  po- 
rous lava,  and  inanv -colored  stones  with  which 
we  had  stutb  d  even  poi  ket  rather  accelerated 
our  speed.  Our  two  Indian*  followed  in  the 
same  order,  and  it  was  only  wIkmi  our  mad 
ra<  e  brought  up  at  La  Cruz  thai  they  told  u- 
of  the  sliding  sands.  Hut  wc  were  now  past 
the  steepest  places  and  beyond  danger.  After 
several  such  spells  wc  made  out  with  the  glass 
our  little  cavalry  escort  winding  like  a  caravan 
of  mice  iking  the  brink  of  the  lower  barranca, 
evidently  coming  to  meet  us.  Wc  soon  gained 
the  level  plains  of  scoria,  and  in  half  an  hour 
more  were  mounted  and  trotting  through  the 
moss-dad  pines  to  Tlamacas,  where  wc  arrived 
at  half  past  live,  pale,  haggard,  coated  with 
dirt,  and  trembling  with  sheer  exhaustion.  The 
soldii  r-  had  watched  u-  early  in  the  day  crawl- 
ing up  the  volcano  till  our  forms  were  lost  in  tin 
distance.     Off  to  the  right  we  heard  the  roar- 
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ing  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  an  immense  bar- 
ranca leading  up  to  a  cleft  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain ;  and  we  found  that  what  had  been 
frozen  solid  in  the  morning  when  we  left  was 
now  a  formidable  torrent,  created  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows,  dashing  over  rocks  and  preci- 
pices with  a  voice  that  echoed  far  and  wide. 
During  the  night  it  would  freeze  again ;  and 
this  alternation  of  melting  and  congealing  goes 
on  forever.  We  looked  up  toward  the  crater, 
but  it  was  hidden  in  threatening  clouds  that 
were  hurrying  toward  the  peak  as  a  storm-ren- 
dezvous; and  already,  muttered  thunder  and 
faint  glimmerings  of  lightning  told  of  the  com- 
ing snow  and  hail  tempest.  It  seemed  as  if  we 
had  fairly  stolen  a  march  on  old  King  Popo- 
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catepetl  —  caught  him  asleep,  scaled  his  ice- 
throne  at  an  advantage,  and  that  he  was  now 
arousing  himself  to  an  indignant  consciousness 
of  the  fact.  We  staid  not  to  witness  his  regal 
wrath,  but  drank  some  hot  coffee  which  cur 
good  genius  Colonel  Canedo  had  directed  his 
men  to  have  ready  for  us ;  and.  then,  as  the 
shadows  of  night  began  to  deepen  in  the  val- 
ley, our  cavalcade  started  again  for  Ameca. 
At  midnight,  drenched  with  the  rain  and  hail 
which  had  overtaken  us  among  the  mountains, 
we  clattered  into  the  silent  village  despondent 
and  weary,  thoroughly  satisfied  with  our  twen- 
ty-two hours'  adventure,  and  fully  resolved 
never  to  advise  a  friend  to  attempt  the  ascent 
of  Popocatepetl. 
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I  tore  this  weed  from  the  rank,  dark  soil 
Where  it  grew  in  the  early  time, 

I  trimmed  it  close,  and  set  it  again 
In  a  border  of  modern  rhyme. 


LONG  years  ago,  when  the  Devil  was  loose. 
And  faith  was  sorely  tried, 
Three  monks  of  Basle  went  out  to  walk 
In  the  quiet  even-tide. 

A  breeze  as  pure  as  the  breath  of  heaven 
Blew  fresh  through  the  cloister-shades, 

A  sky  as  glad  as  the  smile  of  heaven 
Blushed  rose  o'er  the  cloister  glades. 

But  scorning  the  lures  of  summer  and  sense, 
The  monks  passed  on  in  their  walk, 

Their  eyes  were  abased,  their  senses  slept, 
Their  souls  were  in  their  talk. 

In  the  tough  grim  talk  of  the  monkish  days 
They  hammered  and  slashed  about — 

Dry  husks  of  logic — old  scraps  of  creed — 
And  the  cold,  gray  dreams  of  doubt — 

And  whether  "Just,"  or  " Justified, " 
Was  the  Church's  mystic  Head — 

And  whether  the  Bread  was  changed  to  God, 
Or  God  became  the  Bread. 

But  of  human  hearts  outside  their  walls 

They  never  paused  to  dream, 
And  they  never  thought  of  the  love  of  God 

That  smiled  in  the  twilight  gleam. 

As  these  three  monks  went  bickering  on 
By  the  foot  of  a  spreading  tree, 

Out  from  its  heart  of  verdurous  gloom 
A  song  burst  wild  and  free ; 

A  wordless  carol  of  life  and  love, 

Of  nature  free  and  wild ; 
And  the  three  monks  paused  in  the  evening  shade, 

Looked  up  at  each  other  and  smiled. 

And  tender  and  wild  the  bird  sang  on 
And  cooed  and  whistled  and  trilled, 

And  the  wasteful  wealth  of  life  and  love 
From  his  happy  heart  was  spilled. 


The  song  had  power  on  the  grim  old  monks 

In  the  light  of  the  rosy  skies, 
And  as  they  listened  the  years  rolled  back, 

And  tears  came  into  their  eyes. 

The  years  rolled  back,  and  they  were  young, 
With  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  men, 

They  plucked  the  daisies  and  kissed  the  girls 
Of  dear  dead  summers  again. 

But  the  eldest  monk  soon  broke  the  spell : 
" 'Tis  shame  and  sin,"  quoth  he, 

"To  be  turned  from  talk  of  holy  things 
By  a  bird's  cry  from  a  tree. 

"Perchance  the  enemy  of  souls 

Hath  come  to  tempt  us  so  : 
Let  us  try  by  the  power  of  the  awful  Word 

If  it  be  he  or  no." 

To  heaven  the  three  monks  raised  their  hands. 

"We  charge  thee,  speak!"  they  said, 
"By  His  dread  name  who  shall  one  day  come 

To  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead — 

"Who  art  thou,  speak!"  The  bird  laughed  loud: 

"I  am  the  Devil,"  he  said. 
The  monks  on  their  faces  fell;  the  bird 

Away  through  the  twilight  sped. 

A  horror  fell  on  those  holy  men 

(The  faithful  legends  say), 
And  one  by  one  from  the  face  of  earth 

They  pined  and  vanished  away. 

So  goes  the  tale  of  the  monkish  books; 

The  moral,  who  runs  may  read  : — 
"He  has  no  ear  for  Nature's  voice 

Whose  soul  is  the  slave  of  creed. 

"Not  all  in  vain  with  beauty  and  love 

Has  God  the  world  adorned; 
And  he  who  Nature  scorns  and  mocks, 

By  Nature  is  mocked  and  scorned." 
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MY  preparationi 
Walker  River  expedition 
were  on  a  scale  of  more  than 
usual  grandeur.  On  this  oc- 
casion I  was  resolved  to  travel 
in  a  dignified  style,  according 
with  the  gravity  and  import- 
ance of  the  undertaking.  Cer- 
tain coal  and  iron  mines,  re- 
cently discovered  in  that  re- 
gion, had  aroused  in  me  that 
spirit  of  speculation  which  had 
received  so  ilfiailUUII  a  check 
in  Washoe.  1  was  rc»< -he  !. 
since  gold  and  silver  ignored 
my  friendly  advances,  to  try 
what  sympathetic  virtue  there 
might  be  in  coal  and  iron. 
Scouts  were  sent  out  all  over 
the  town  of  Aurora  to  secure 
the  best  wheeled  vehicle  tin- 
community  could  afford  ;  pref- 
erence to  be  given  to  a  thorough-braced  ambu- 
lance of  Concord  in:inuf.ictur<\  It  th.it  was  be. 
yond  the  i. -niii vrs  o!  enterprise  an  ordinan  fur- 
niture wagon  might  be  made  available,  or  at  the 
worst  a  butcher's  job-,  ait. 

It  so  happened  that  a  heavy  drain  had  1»  <  n 
made  upon  th<-  hvcry--.tal.l-  -  by  the  ne.  nt  e\... 
dus  of  citizens  to  the  Montgomery  district. 
Wagons  of  all  -orts  were  in  gtvat  demand  for 
the  transjxjrtation  of  goods,  wares,  and  honest 
miners  to  the  argentiferous  paradise;  and  the 
long-continued  drought,  high  price  of  forage,  ami 
constant  demand  for  animals  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  whole  horse -creation.  Skeleton 
emigrant  horses,  scrag-tailed  mustangs,  galled 
mules  ami  burros,  were  in  requisition  at  prices 
that  inspired  in  the  owners  sentiments  of  pro- 
found affection  for  their  projK-rtv. 

My  scout-in-chief,  one  Timothy  M.i-  ::.  w.i- 
a  man  of  unlimited  genius  in  his  way.  Though 
small  in  stature  he  carried  a  large  nose,  which 
enabled  him  to  scent  out  horse-  with  unerring 
instinct.  He  penetrated  the  wigwams  of  the 
Aurorians  ;  dodged  into  the  ba  k-\atds  and  by- 
ways ;  smelled  every  sj.ot  where  there  was  a 
suspicion  of  hay,  grain,  or  horse-flesh  ;  and  in 
due  course  of  time  announced  the  glad  tidings 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  securing  a  conveyance 
worthy  of  President  Lincoln  "or  any  other 
man." 

It  was  a  wagon  which  had  crossed  the  plains 
during  the  summer,  and  could  t'  .  i.  t "  re  be  rec- 
ommended as  thoroughly  dried  and  not  likely  to 
fall  to  pieces  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 
The  bed  was  somewhat  shattered  ;  the  springs 
broken  here  and  there  ;  a  few  sjiokes  out  of  the 
wheels  ;  the  hubs,  cracked,  and  the  tires  gone  in  j 
at  occasional  intervals ;  but  it  was  a  remarka- 
bly tou_'h  wagon  nevertheless,  capable  of  being 
stretched  or  contracted  at  pleasure  without  ma- 
terially injuring  its  appearance  or  powers  of 
locomotion.     I  rather  liked  Timothy's  descrip-  I 
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lion  of  the  wagon.  There  was  something  pleas- 
ant in  the  idea  of  traveling  in  such  a  wagou  a> 
that. 

"  You  arc  sure  it  won't  break  down,  Timo- 
thy?" said  I,  somewhat  dubiously. 

"Well,  '(ain't  likely  a  wagon  that's  just  come 
all  the  way  from  Iowa  with  a  family  of  worn-  n 
and  children  in  it  'II  be  taken  with  a  breakiu' 
d.-wn  b'tween  this  and  Walker." 

Thus  was  every  doubt  removed.  Horse- 
were  the  chief  trouble.  Timothy  had  seemed 
a  couple  of  very  fine  bloods,  rather  mortifying  in 
apjM-aram  e.  but  of  wonderful  endurance,  since 
they  had  lived  throughout  the  entire  drought  of 
summer  <m  nothing  but  sage-brush  and  alkali 
an  1  wi  re  not  yet  dead.  If  I  had  any  pride 
ah..ut  the  matter  of  appearance  he  would  bor- 
row a  pair  of  shears  and  clip  their  wool  a  little 

In-fure  we  started. 

"On  the  contrary,  Timothy,"  said  I,  "it 
would  be  a  downright  sin  to  disfigure  such  noble 
animals  at  you  have  dcscrit>ed.  I  am  addicted 
to  the  picturesque  in  nature.  I  like  starved, 
pilled,  and  woolly-skinned  horses.  What  they 
lack  in  flesh  and  symmetry  they  will  doubtless 
make  up  in  spirit  and  variety  of  outline.  So 
fetch  along  your  nags,  Timothy — and  don't  for- 
get the  wagon  !" 

When,  in  due  time,  my  remarkable  equipage 
appeared  in  the  main  street  of  Aurora  readj 
for  a  start,  I  was  not  surprised  that  the  entire 
population,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
crowded  out  from  every  door  to  enjoy  the  spec- 
tacle. Timothy  sat  perched  upon  the  remains  of 
the  front  seat  with  undisguised  triumph  beam- 
ing from  every  feature.  Sooth  to  say,  I  enjoyed 
the  sight  myself  as  much  as  any  body.  It  was 
a  source  of  infinite  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able 
to  travel  in  such  distinguished  style,  after  having 
roughed  it  on  horseback  over  in  the  Mono  coun- 
try.  Above  you  have  both  wagon  and  horses — 
nothing  extenuate  nor  aught  set  down  in  malice. 
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In  addition  to  Timothy  I  had  secured  the 
services  of  one  Dr.  Fanning  as  guide,  caterer, 
and  purveyor-general  to  the  expedition.  An 
overflowing,  generous,  genial  soul  was  the  Doc- 
tor ;  an  experienced  mountaineer,  who  had 
roughed  it  all  over  the  gold  regions  of  Idaho  ; 
a  man  of  intelligence,  and  withal  as  unsophis- 
ticated as  a  child.  I  liked  him  from  the  be- 
ginning. Whatever  he  did  he  did  with  all  his 
heart  and  soul.  He  purveyed  and  catered  with- 
out regard  to  reason,  expense,  or  the  everlasting 
fitness  of  things.  When  the  wagon  was  ready 
to  receive  its  cargo,  I  found  my  friend  Fanning 
up  to  his  neck  in  business  at  one  of  the  princi- 
pal grocery  stores.  He  was  diving  into  pickles, 
wallowing  in  claims  and  sardines,  luxuriating  in 
jellies,  reveling  in  spiced  sauces,  and  rejoicing 
in  various  bottles,  jugs,  and  demijohns  of  bran- 
dy and  whisky  of  the  most  famous  brands. 

When  I  surveyed  his  list  of  purchases  I  was 
glad  my  English  friends,  whose  outfit  in  Iceland 
I  had  attempted  to  describe  a  few  years  ago, 
'.ere  not  present.  Here  was  a  pretty  catalogue 
of  comforts  and  conveniences  for  a  week's  jour- 
ney !  Boxes  of  cigars,  pipes,  bags  of  tobacco, 
preserved  meats,  jellies,  desiccated  vegetables, 
brandy,  wine,  vinegar,  and  crockery  without  lim- 
it. I  was  about  to  ask  the  Doctor  how  many 
years  he  expected  me  to  be  absent,  and  what 
Ife  meant  by  this  reflection  on  my  powers  of 
endurance  in  a  rough  country,  when  I  perceived, 
from  certain  undulations  in  his  motion  and  an 
extravagantly  benevolent  expression  in  his  feat- 
ures, that  it  would  be  no  use.  The  fact  is,  his 
arduous  labors  as  caterer  had  proved  a  little  too 
much  for  his  equilibrium.  He  had  tasted  too 
many  strong  mixtures,  and  his  mind  was  be- 
coming a  little  bewildered  by  the  multitude  of 
his  responsibilities.  So  that  when  the  wagon 
was  freighted  to  its  utmost  capacity,  the  driver 
on  his  seat  cracking  his  whip,  and  the  horses  fast 
asleep,  the  Doctor  had  taken  a  new  kink,  and 
was  off  about  town  in  search  of  an  additional 
brick  to  put  in  his  hat.  "Never  mind,"  quoth 
Timothy,  the  whipster,  "he  will  overtake  us  on 
the  road.  He  is  only  taking  a  parting  smile  at 
the  snakes.  Wake  up,  Abe !  Git  along,  Ulys- 
sus!" 

Up  the  hill  of  Aurora  we  toiled  and  tugged, 
till,  by  the  united  efforts  of  Timothy,  myself, 
and  the  two  horses,  we  reached  the  summit ; 
from  which  we  enjoyed  a  parting  view  of  the 
town  while  we  stopped  to  regain  our  breath. 
A  little  below  to  the  right,  in  a  pleasant  green 
flat,  stands  the  quartz-mill  of  the  famous  pio- 
neer, speculator,  miner,  and  prospector,  once 
chief  owner  in  the  Comstock  ledge,  John  D. 
Winters.  The  mill  was  busily  at  work  crush- 
ing quartz,  and  presented  a  very  lively  and  pic- 
turesque scene. 

A  splendid  turnpike  has  been  made  within  the 
last  two  years  from  Aurora  to  the  valley  stretch- 
ing along  the  base  of  the  Sierras.  Stunted  pine 
grows  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  are 
otherwise  exceedingly  barren.  A  mile  or  two 
from  the  summit  the  road  passes  some  curious 


lime  formations,  and  several  lime-kilns  have 
been  established  close  by.  The  rugged  cliffs  on 
each  side  of  the  canon  are  diversified  by  a  re- 
markable variety  of  colors,  indicating  mineral 
deposits  of  various  kinds. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  end  of  the  canon 
we  reached  the  Five-mile  House,  a  pleasant  ru- 
ral station,  conveniently  situated  as  a  watering- 
place  for  man  and  beast.  Here,  in  a  desert 
flat,  the  effects  of  irrigation  have  been  made 
apparent.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  blade 
of  grass  could  be  made  to  grow  in  so  barren  a 
spot ;  yet,  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  stream 
from  the  neighboring  hills,  the  enterprising  pro- 
prietor has  succeeded  in  making  quite  a  thrifty 
little  farm.  His  vegetable  garden  is  really  a  cu- 
riosity. Cabbages,  beets,  potatoes,  and  greens 
of  various  sorts  flourish  with  a  luxuriance  that 
would  do  credit  to  California.  I  had  seen  be- 
fore, in  the  neighborhood  of  Aurora,  and  men- 
tion it  now  as  one  of  the  anomalies  of  this 
strange  country,  some  very  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  the  natural  fertility  of  this  sage-desert 
soil.  All  it  requires  is  irrigation  to  make  it 
as  productive  as  the  best  soil  in  any  country. 
The  climate  seems  highly  favorable  to  vegetable 
products ;  and  the  time  is  approaching  when 
Nevada  will  prove  not  only  a  rich  mineral  coun- 
try, but  be  noted  for  its  agricultural  resources. 

At  a  point  called  the  Elbow,  four  miles  be- 
yond this  station,  we  reached  another  oasis  in 
the  desert,  where  we  concluded  to  camp  for  the 
night.  A  good  and  substantial  frame-house, 
with  stables,  corrals,  and  various  out-buildings, 
has  been  erected  here  for  the  accommodation 
of  travelers ;  and  the  scene,  upon  our  arrival, 
was  lively  and  characteristic.  Freight  trains 
were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  tavern,  the  teams 
tied  to  the  wagon-poles,  with  piles  of  hay  before 
them  which  they  were  devouring  with  great  rel- 
ish ;  groups  of  dust-covered  teamsters  sitting 
around  the  glowing  camp-fires;  an  emigrant 
family  a  little  to  one  side,  weary  and  way-worn, 
but  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  soon  reaching  the 
end  of  their  journey ;  a  stage  just  arrived  from 
Wellington's,  with  a  noisy  delegation  of  politi- 
cians from  Carson ;  some  half  a  dozen  stray 
miners  on  broken-down  horses,  from  unknown 
parts,  and  bound  to  unknown  districts ;  while 
here  and  there  dust-covered  pedestrians,  whose 
stock  in  trade  consisted  of  a  pick,  shovel,  pan, 
and  blanket,  were  scattered  about  on  the  ground, 
taking  their  ease  after  their  dreary  walk  across 
the  deserts. 

While  my  trusty  man  Friday  was  engaged  in 
unhitching  the  horses  I  selected  a  pleasant  little 
grassy  slope  near  some  running  water,  fringed 
by  willows,  as  a  suitable  place  for  our  tent. 
The  next  thing  was  to  gather  up  some  dried 
willow-wood  and  make  a  big  fire,  which  pres- 
ently blazed  and  crackled  with  a  cheerful  glow, 
illuminating  our  camp  in  the  most  picturesque 
and  satisfactory  manner.  At  this  altitude  the 
evenings  are  always  cool,  notwithstanding  the 
heat  of  the  day ;  and  a  good  fire  after  sunset  is 
one  of  the  chief  comforts  of  life.    We  struck 
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our  tent  without  delay,  and  then  went  to  work  try  a  strangely  variegated  aspect,  and  tilled  the 
and  cooked  swell  a  supper  of  ower*.  potatoes,  mind  with  \ague  notions  of  undiscovered  trcus- 
colfee,  and  other  luxuries  a^  would  have  ma  le  are  U  iieath  the  earth's  surface.  Vet  wild  and 
old  Nestor  smile.  I  was  s,,i  rv  f.ir  th<-  D  '«  t  r.  rugevd  as  it  i».  Nature  seems  to  have  formed 
At  every  pause  in  the  feast  \\e  sighed  f<»r  his  this  country  with  some  regard  for  the  eoiiven- 
gcnial  presence.  It  w.is  evident  he  had  lost  his  ienoe  of  man.  In  the  midst  .  f  withering  bar- 
way — or  his  equilibrium,  which  amounted  to  tiie  renness  that  sternly  forhnls  his  approach,  natu- 
same  tiling.  lie  did  not  make  his  app<aran  <■  ral  r-.ids  open  out  through  the  mountains,  in 
during  the  night,  nor  had  we  the  satisfaction  many  places  so  w,  il  dclim-d  and  so  perfectly 
of  seeing  liis  familiar  counten  nice  in  the  morn-  graded  as  to  resemble  the  hest  turnpikes, 
iug.     What  could  have  hap|>encd  ?  Slowly  descending  the  canon — for  our  load 

Bright  and  early  we  struck  our  tent,  hitched  was  heavy  and  our  wagon  not  the  strongest — 
up  our  team,  packed  our  wagon,  and  set  forth  we  entered  upon  the  dried  bed  of  a  stream, 
on  our  journey  across  a  broad  desert  valley  which  formed  our  road  during  the  principal  put 
stretching  to  the  eastward.  It  was  eight  miles  of  the  way  through.  The  tow ering  walls  of  rock 
of  a  dreary  drag  through  sand  and  gravel  to  the  on  ca<  h  side  converge  till  they  form  a  w  inding 
lirst  pass  in  a  range  of  mountains  which  sepa-  pass,  almost  like  an  irregular  street  of  some  old 
rates  this  district  from  the  Walker  Kivcr  Conn-  city  in  the  Interior  of  Germany.  There  were 
try.  Our  poor  animals  jad'-d  and  starved,  had  breaks  here  and  there,  where  we  had  to  plunge 
a  very  hard  time  of  it.  I  w.ilk'-  I  BOtl  of  the  over  precipices  that  sorely  tried  the  shattered 
way  rather  than  impose  my  weight  upon  them,  frame-work  of  our  wagon.  At  one  place  we 
Timothy  laughed  at  my  scruples  ,,t' i ,,  ■  :  .•  h  -  -  .n.d  I  w<  r  our  pre- 
and  assured  me  the  horses  u.  re  n  t  n<  ar  dead  cious  vehicle  down  a  rocky  pitch  ahout  ten  feet 
yet;  that  they  could  travel  across  the  plains  on  deep  |.\  means  of  n»pe>.  It  hroke  away  from 
MgO  hlllh  Going  asleep  and  giving  out  was  us  w  hen  half-way  down,  and  never  stopped  run- 
only  a  way  they  had.  ning  till  it  came  in  contact  with  a  point  of  rucks 

After  a  long  and  heavy  pull  we  ascended  the  al>out  fifty  feet  below,  where  it  wound  up  in  a 

dividing  range,  and  had  a  tine  view  of  the  -nr-  crash  of  matter  that  caused  ns  the  most  pro- 

rounding  country.    To  th  •  right  stands,  in  t  w-  found  concern  for  our  absent  friend,  the  Doc- 

ering  grandeur,  a  peak  of  the  Sierras  appr-pri-  tor.    Demijohns  wen-  smashed  ;  brandy,  w  hisky, 

ately  named   Mount  Grant,  after  our  distin-  match-boxes,  and  powder  poured  together  in 

guished  Lieutenant-General.     Passing  over  the  fearful  conglomerate;  salt  and  sugar,  paper  and 

divide  we  entered  a  canon  through  w  hich  the  ink,  boiled  shirts  and  molasses,  pickles  and  prc- 

road  winds  for  a  distance  of  five  mil.-.     The  serves — all  mixed  up  in  the  general  amalgama- 

sides  are  rocky,  barren,  and  evidently  of  volcan-  tion.     I  had  secured  a  sketch  of  Mount  Grant 

LC  formation.     Very  little  timber  is  to  be  seen,  under  the  cushion  of  the  seat.     Cushion,  seat, 

save  here  and  there  a  gnarled  and  stunted  pine,  and  all  w  ere  pitched  overboard.  When  I  dragged 

If  ever  there  was  a  mineral  country  rendered  forth  my  sketch  from  the  wreck  I  was  struck 

attractive  by  a  pervading  spirit  of  desolation  with  its  changed  appearance.    A  bottle  of  whis- 

rlus  was  one.    Every  rock  and  tree,  every  ledge  ky,  a  can  of  oysters,  some  lucifer  matches,  and 

and  fissure,  looked  the  impersonation  of  strife  the  contents  of  a  loose  powder-flask  had  been 

between  heaven  and  earth.    The  rich  and  va-  mixed  over  it.    Timothy  was  knocked  speech- 

ried  colors  of  the  mineral  strata  that  cropped  less  at  the  immensity  of  the  disaster.     He  had 

out  in  seams  and  ledges  gave  the  whole  coun-  the  most  profound  respect  for  my  genius  as  an 
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artist,  and  evidently  regarded  the  whole  expe- 
dition as  ruined. 

"  Never  mind,  Timothy,  my  boy,"  said  I,  as- 
suming a  cheerfulness  which  I  did  not  feel — 
"  never  mind.  This  accident  is  doubtless  Prov- 
idential. So  far  from  ruining  my  sketch,  I  think 
it  increases  the  spirit.  Don't  you  see  the  in- 
domitable Grant  is  now  blazing  away  at  Rich- 
mond ?  Look  at  the  clouds  of  smoke  !  Here's 
Richmond — this  crushed  box  of  lucifers;  and 
here's  Jeff  Davis — a  smashed  oyster!" 

I  don't  know  whether  he  felt  the  force  of  the 
remark,  but  my  trusty  whipster  brightened  up 
after  this,  and  went  to  work  cheerily  to  get 
the  horses  hitched  to  the  wagon.  No  material 
damage  was  done,  after  all — only  a  few  small 
stores  sacrificed  to  the  great  cause  of  human 
progress.  By  the  same  skillful  system  of  navi- 
gation we  at  length  reached  the  turning-off 
point,  where  we  left  the  canon,  and  ascended 
a  hill  to  the  right,  from  the  summit  of  which 
we  had  a  grand  view  of  Walker's  Valley  and  the 
bullion  Range  of  mountains  to  the  south. 

Four  miles  below  we  reached  the  first  cross- 
ing of  Walker  River.  Contrasted  with  the  bar- 
ren slopes  of  the  surrounding  mountains  the  ver- 
dure of  the  bottom  lands  was  peculiarly  refresh- 
ing. Even  at  this  dry  season — the  dryest  known 
for  many  years — the  river  contained  an  abund- 
ance of  water,  pure,  fresh,  and  sparkling,  from 
the  snowy  heights  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  It 
was  a  rare  treat,  in  these  hot  and  desert  regions, 
to  stand  by  the  water's  edge  and  see  the  gener- 
ous flood  dash  over  the  rocks  and  flow  in  eddy- 
ing currents  over  the  clear  gravelly  bottom — so 
rare  to  me,  indeed,  that  I  quickly  divested  my- 
self of  my  dust-covered  habiliments  and  took  a 
plunge  in  the  deepest  pool  I  could  find.  Talk 
of  your  Russian  baths — your  baths  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Damascus  !  What  could  equal  the 
luxury  of  a  plunge  in  this  mountain  stream  after 
a  day's  journey  through  scorching  sands  and 
crackling  sage-brush  and  canons  that  held  the 
air  like  a  bake-oven !  This  was  luxury  beyond 
description,  bought  by  sweat  and  toil,  such  lux- 
ury as  the  indolent  lounger  in  the  Orient  never 
dreamed  of.  And  there  were  houris  too ;  and 
they  came  and  sat  upon  the  bank  and  enjoyed 
my  sportive  motions  in  the  water ;  copper-col- 
ored, flat-nosed,  thick-lipped  houris,  of  the  Pi- 
Ute  race,  with  red  blankets  over  their  bodies  and 
fat  babies  in  their  arms.  My  man  Timothy, 
without  regard  for  the  illusions  of  romance,  or 
the  tender  influences  of  beauty,  remarked  that 
they  were  Pi-Ute  squaws,  on  a  "hogadie  expe- 
dition"—  "  hogadie"  signifying  muck-a-muck,  or 
food.  There  was  but  one  way  of  making  my 
escape  from  the  water  to  that  part  of  the  bank 
upon  which  I  had  left  my  clothes. 

"  Give  them  hogadie,  Timothy,  and  tell  them 
to  leave." 

He  gave  them  crackers  and  meat,  and  mo- 
tioned to  them  to  be  off ;  but  they  only  laughed 
and  sat  down  on  the  bank  again.  It  was  soci- 
able, to  say  the  least. 

"  They  don't  care,  Sir,"  said  Timothy,  with 


an  encouraging  smile;  "you  needn't  be  afraid 
to  come  out !" 

"I  know  they  don't  care,  Timothy;  but  what 
would  Mrs.  Grundy  say?  Deuce  take  it,  why 
don't  they  go?" 

While  Timothy  was  casting  about  him  for  a 
suitable  answer  to  this  question,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  heard  strange  voices  in  the  distance. 

"  What's  that — who's  coming  ?"  I  asked,  with 
some  anxiety. 

Timothy  looked  up  the  road  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  "  Oh,  that's  only  an  emigrant 
family,"  said  he,  quietly,  "two  or  three  men 
and  some  women  and  children.  Guess  they're 
bound  for  California." 

It  mattered  very  little  to  me  where  they  were 
bound.  They  had  to  cross  the  river  where  I 
was  blockaded ;  and  a  painful  consciousness  took 
possession  of  me  that  there  could  not  be  a  more 
unbecoming  spectacle  for  an  emigrant  family 
than  that  of  a  middle-aged  gentleman,  with  a 
bald  spot  on  his  head,  disporting  himself  in  the 
water  before  a  bevy  of  Pi-Ute  squaws. 

"Timothy,  my  boy,"  said  I,  in  extreme  con- 
sternation, "  can't  you  run  up  the  road  and  en- 
gage the  enemy  while  I  make  an  effort  to  get 
my  clothes  on  or  hide  in  the  bushes?" 

"Oh,  Sir,"  answered  my  trusty  whipster, 
with  a  surprised  look,  as  if  he  had  not  previous- 
ly suspected  me  of  any  unusual  depravity,  "if 
you  wish  to  be  left  alone  here  of  course  I'll 
go." 

Before  I  could  guess  his  meaning  he  had 
driven  the  horses  across  the  river,  and  the  last 
I  saw  of  him,  as  he  disappeared  on  the  other 
side,  he  was  shaking  his  head  in  a  sorrowful 
manner — having  evidently  lost  all  confidence  in 
human  virtue.  To  rush  out,  grasp  up  my  scat- 
tered clothing,  and  retreat  into  a  thicket  of 
thorny  bushes,  was  the  frantic  achievement  of 
a  moment.  Of  course  the  bevy  of  Pi-Utes 
laughed.  It  was  natural  enough  they  should 
enjoy  so  novel  a  scene — a  white  man  hopping, 
in  a  nude  state,  over  rocks  and  thorns,  as  if  for 
his  life,  with  a  bundle  of  rags  under  his  arm.  I 
never  knew  a  female  in  my  life  who  didn't  laugh 
at  the  discomfiture  of  man  in  this  its  most  aggra- 
vated form. 

As  soon  as  possible  I  emerged  from  the  bushes, 
somewhat  excoriated  but  not  altogether  disheart- 
ened, and  proceeded  on  foot  after  my  wagon  and 
driver.  I  found  Timothy  engaged  in  a  pleas- 
ant conversation  with  some  ladies  who  had  just 
crossed  the  plains.  They  were  on  their  way  to 
California.  It  was  refreshing  to  meet  with  such 
enterprising  females  ;  and  I  was  nothing  loth  to 
join  in  the  conversation.  The  male  members 
of  the  party  occupied  themselves  in  hunting  up 
some  of  their  laggard  stock. 

It  was  getting  late,  however,  and  we  were 
forced  to  push  on  in  order  to  reach  Lawson's 
ranch  by  night. 

A  few  farms  had  been  started  on  the  bottom 
lands,  and  we  passed  some  very  cozy  little  farm- 
houses and  thrifty  gardens.  The  river  is  fringed 
with  willow,  sycamore,  and  a  species  of  cotton- 
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wood,  resembling  balm  of  Gilead.  We  followed 
its  course  about  seven  miles  through  a  series  of 
narrow  valleys,  on  the  left  side,  till  we  reached 
a  gorge  in  the  mountains  through  which  it 
passes.  At  this  point  there  is  a  good  lord,  over 
which  we  crossed.  Lawson's  Ranch  commences 
here.  A  drive  of  half  a  mile  took  us  to  the 
house;  a  frame  shanty  pleasantly  situated  near 
the  road.  Mr.  Lawson  was  at  home,  and  kind- 
ly ofifofed  us  the  accommodations  of  his  place. 
He  has  an  excellent  farm,  well  cultivate,!,  and 
a  garden  abounding  in  luxuries.  Corn,  beets, 
melons,  potatoes,  and  many  other  kinds  of  vege- 
tables seem  admirably  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate. 

LawBOn'fl  Ranch  maybe  considered  the  begin- 
ning of  the  main  East  Walker  River  Valley. 
The  bottom  gradually  widens.  On  the  right 
lies  a  sloping  plain,  barren  in  appearance  but 
abounding  in  some  of  the  finest  lands  cast  of  the 
Sierras.  A  survey  of  this  country  has  recently 
been  made  by  Major  E.  A.  Sherman,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  company  of  Aurorians,  with  a 
view  of  opening  it  up  for  settlement.  It  is  in 
contemplation  to  make  a  canal  or  acequia  from 
Lawson's  Eord  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the 
extensive  tract  of  land  now  lying  waste  between 
the  foot-hills  and  the  river  bottom.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  project  is  feasible,  and  would 
repay  the  expense.  The  descent  of  the  river  is 
sufficient  to  give  a  fall  of  water  at  every  point. 
At  least  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  finest 
valley  land  could  thus  be  redeemed.  A  similar 
system  of  irrigation  has  been  successfully  prac- 
ticed by  the  early  Spaniards  in  Sonora  and  Ari- 
zona :  and  there  are  now  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt 
Lake  and  other  parts  of  Utah  many  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  sage-desert  brought  under 
successful  cultivation  by  the  introduction  of  wa- 
ter. People  living  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Sierras  are  beginning  to  understand  that  water 
is  all  they  require  to  make  the  most  unpromis- 
ing parts  of  the  country  highly  productive. 


The  general  appearance  of  the  Walker  River 
Valley  is  barren.  Very  little  timber  is  to  be 
seen,  except  on  the  distant  spurs  of  the  Sierras. 
The  everlasting  sage-Trash  is  the  staple  product 
of  the  country.  A  fanner  from  the  Western 
States,  accustomed  to  luxuriant  pastures  and 
endless  forests,  would  turn  away  in  horror  from 
such  a  desolate  scene ;  and  his  first  impulse 
would  be  to  set  down  any  man  who  suggested 
the  idea  of  cultivating  it  as  a  fit  subject  for  a 
lunatic  asylum.  Still  more  absurd  would  he 
regard  the  assertion,  often  made  by  the  old  set- 
tlers in  Nevada  and  firmly  believed,  that  this 
very  land,  apparently  so  barren,  is  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  best  land  in  the  Western  States. 
It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  no  such  yield 
ran  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
This  is  parity  attributable  to  the  difference  of 
climate,  and  partly  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  Nevada.  Owing  to  the  mineral  discov- 
eries in  this  Territory,  and  the  absorption  of  capi- 
tal and  labor  in  the  development  of  the  mines, 
agriculture  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 
Yet  nothing  has  paid  so  certainly  and  so  well — 
not  even  the  best  mines  and  mills. 

The  Opening  <>ut  of  so  large  a  tract  of  arable 
land  to  settlement  and  cultivation,  in  a  country 
where  agricultural  products  are  in  such  demand, 
would  be  a  most  profitable  and  beneficial  enter- 
prise. A  ready  market  for  all  the  cereals  and 
for  vegetables  of  every  kind  maybe  found  in  the 
adjacent  mining  districts.  At  present  all  the 
fruits  and  most  of  the  grain  used  in  Nevada  are 
imported  from  California  at  a  heavy  expense  for 
transportation.  The  few  farmers  in  Carson 
Valley  have  made  handsome  fortunes.  Barley 
raised  any  where  on  the  Eastern  slope  has  an 
advantage  of  three  to  five  cents  a  pound  over 
the  imported  article ;  in  other  words,  the  cost 
of  freight  may  be  added  to  whatever  can  be  pro- 
duced in  this  region.  Hay  seldom  rates  at  less 
than  640  a  ton— often  at  $60  and  8100;  and 
this  of  a  very  poor  and  coarse  quality.  Few, 
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if  any,  flour-mills  have  yet  been  established  in 
the  country,  owing  to  the  scarcity  or  high  price 
of  wheat.  In  short,  it  may  be  emphatically 
stated  that  no  part  of  the  world  offers  greater 
inducements  to  farmers ;  and  the  quantity  of 
land  subject  to  irrigation  is  so  small,  compared 
with  the  population  and  area  of  territory,  that 
there  will  always  be  a  remunerative  market  for 
agricultural  products. 

Other  considerations  claim  attention  in  look- 
ing to  the  future  of  Nevada.  The  high  price  of 
labor  in  the  mines,  arising  chiefly  from  the  great 
expense  of  living,  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  best  mines  are 
exhausted  in  paying  expenses.  Capitalists  can 
not  understand  why  it  is  that,  with  such  enor- 
mous gross  yields,  the  net  results  are  so  small. 
Fraud  and  mismanagement  are  of  course  pro- 
lific causes ;  but  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances the  mines  can  never  be  profitable 
where  labor  is  so  high.  To  remedy  this  the  ex- 
pense of  living  must  be  reduced.  Agriculture 
must  be  encouraged.  The  heavy  percentage 
now  paid  to  teamsters  for  hauling  provisions 
across  the  Sierras  must  be  saved,  or  so  applied 
as  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Indirectly  other  advantages  must  follow  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture.  Schools  and 
colleges  will  be  established ;  an  improved  con- 
dition of  society  will  take  the  place  of  that  law- 
less state  of  things  which  always  exists  in  a  new 
country  where  the  male  population  largely  pre- 
dominates ;  and  employment  will  be  furnished 
to  that  surplus  of  adventurers  who  now  live 
upon  the  industry  of  others. 

Continuing  our  journey  down  the  valley  from 
Lawson's,  after  a  good  night's  rest,  we  encoun- 
tered during  the  day  several  large  bands  of 
American  horses,  which  had  been  recruiting 
for  some  time  past  on  the  luxuriant  pastures  of 
the  river-bottom  after  their  dreary  journey  across 
the  plains.  This  was  the  first  good  grazing  coun- 
try on  the  route  after  passing  Salt  Lake  and 
Ruby  Valley.  Here  the  way-worn  emigrants 
and  their  jaded  teams  found  rest  and  plenty, 
and  here  we  found  them,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  abundance  that  sur- 
rounded them.  Wagons  were  drawn  up  by  the 
river  banks  in  pleasant  groves  of  willow;  the 
lowing  cattle  gathered  on  the  green  pastures 
near  by ;  the  camp-fires  sending  up  cheerful 
clouds  of  smoke,  and  the  merry  voices  of  chil- 
dren making  a  sweet  accord  with  the  lively 
strains  of  flute  and  violin.  At  one  point,  where 
the  grass  was  luxuriant  and  the  willow  abund- 
ant, we  came  upon  an  encampment  consisting 
of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  families.  About  twenty 
wagons  were  drawn  up  in  lines,  and  several  tents 
were  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  river  in 
cozy  little  nooks,  some  of  them  decorated  with 
flags.  It  was  evidently  a  Union  camp,  which  I 
regret  to  say  was  not  the  case  in  every  instance 
that  came  under  our  observation.  I  was  at- 
tracted  by  the  merry  strains  of  music  and  shouts 
of  laughter  that  greeted  our  arrival ;  and  soon 
perceived  that  the  young  men  and  women  were 


enjoying  a  dance  on  the  green  flat  in  front  of 
the  wagons.  A  group  of  older  members  of  the 
party  were  sitting  on  a  bank,  looking  on  with  a 
pleased  yet  a  thoughtful  interest.  Their  dan- 
cing days  had  passed,  and  they  were  drawing 
toward  their  journey's  end.  There  were  among 
them  some  elderly  ladies,  who  seemed  to  derive 
a  sober  sort  of  comfort  from  their  pipes,  which 
they  smoked  in  the  good  old-fashioned  style  of 
the  backwoods.  To  these,  as  the  responsible 
members  of  the  party,  I  addressed  myself — haz- 
arding the  conjecture  that  they  were  just  across 
the  plains. 

"Yes  —  been  here  nigh  onto  four  weeks," 
said  one  of  the  ladies,  puffing  off  a  suppressed 
cloud  of  smoke  from  her  pipe.  "  Our  men  has 
mostly  gone  across  to  Californy  to  see  what's 
the  chances  for  fodder.  Folks  tells  us  it's  pow- 
erful dry  over  there." 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  it's  rather  dry  just  now, 
ma'am  ;  but  California  is  a  fine  country  when  it 
rains." 

"  Wa'al,  I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  replied 
the  talkative  lady.  "Some  folks  told  us  we'd 
better  stop  at  Reese,  and  folks  tell  us  here  we'd 
better  stop  at  Walker,  and  then  again  folks  say 
Californy's  the  best  country.  I  don't  know. 
It  ought  to  be  a  good  country,  for  it  takes  a 
dreadful  long  time  to  get  to  it,  and  costs  a  pile 
of  money." 

I  respectfully  inquired  if  the  families  had  en- 
joyed good  health  on  the  journey  across  the 
plains. 

"Wa'al,  only  tolerable.  Me  and  my  man 
has  been  ailin'  considerable.  Betsy  Jane,  she 
had  a  spell  of  ager ,  Lovysee,  she  was  took  with 
a  spindle-fever  till  her  legs  warn't  no  thicker 
than  your  thumb ;  Zeke,  he  fell  out  of  the 
wagon  and  like  to  a  busted  his  head ;  and  the 
baby,  he's  troubled  with  a  diary.  Some  of  the 
families  is  wuss  an'  we  are ;  and  some  again 
get  along  pretty  peert  considerin'.  I  tell  you, 
stranger,  'tain't  no  easy  trip  across  these  sage- 
deserts.  What  with  Injuns  an'  alkali  an'  dust 
an'  one  thing  or  'nother,  it's  a  powerful  hard 
road  to  travel." 

I  consoled  the  old  lady  by  telling  her  what  a 
glorious  country  California  was,  and  how  much 
better  the  climate  was  than  that  of  Missouri. 
Besides,  it  was  a  strong  Union  State,  and  gave 
every  body  a  fair  chance  to  live  in  peace  and 
plenty. 

"  Stranger,"  said  the  old  lady,  brightening 
up,  "what's  the  news  about  the  war?" 

"Good  news,  ma'am  —  good  news.  The 
Union  army  triumphant  every  where.  The  re- 
bellion caving  in.  There  won't  be  a  fly-speck 
for  the  rebels  to  hang  a  hope  on  in  six  months." 

1 '  Hooray  !  durn  'em  !  This  camp  is  all 
Union.  We  started  pretty  well  mixed,  but 
split  on  the  way.  Secesh  took  one  road — we 
took  t'other.  Pop,  he's  Union  to  the  hub. 
Folks  told  us  before  we  came  to  a  little  town 
t'other  side  of  Austin  we'd  better  look  out. 
Every  body  was  secesh  there.  Our  wagon 
was  two  days  ahead  of  the  rest.    We  was  all 
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alone.  Pop  he  stuck  out  his  flag,  an'  sez  he,  I 
Til  stake  my  chances  on  that!'  Just  outside 
of  town  a  fancy-looking  fellow  rides  up  an'  sez 
he,  '  Cap,  take  a  fool's  advice  an'  haul  down 
your  dish-rag.  We  don't  tolerate  your  breed 
here.  This  is  a  secesh  camp.'  Pop,  he  fires 
up  and  says,  'Stranger,  if  you're  spilin'  for  a 
diffikilty  you  kin  hev  it.  The  first  man  that 
lays  a  hand  on  that  flag  77/  drop  him  sure  V 
Chiv  he  looked  black,  but  Pop  had  his  turkey- 
buster  well  in  hand;  and  Chiv  changed  hi-  base 
and  fell  back  on  the  town.  Pop  cracked  his 
black  snake,  and  we  all  rid  in  with  fly  in'  colors. 
The  gals  jined  in  a  chorus,  and  all  of  us,  big 
an'  little,  peeked  out  of  the  wagon  and  git  \  m. 
as  we  rid  along  the  main  street,  '  Rally  round 
the  flag,  boys,  rally  round  the  flag!'  which 
Bthred  'em  up  considerable." 

"Did  they  molest  you?"  I  asked,  with  much 
interest. 

"You  bet  they  didn't.  They  looked  mighty 
hard  at  Pop  as  he  sot  with  his  rifle  in  one  hand 
an'  his  black-snake  in  t'other;  but  something  in 
his  eye  didn't  please  them.  4  Let  him  rip!' 
said  they,  and  we  ripped.  We  gave  them  a 
partin'  stare  as  we  left  the  town.  'Hurrah  for 
Abe  Linkeln  !'  Oh,  you  bet  the  country's  all 
-afe  si  •  far  as  we're  c<  nccrncd." 

I  thought  it  was,  and  having  expressed  my 
Satisfaction,  gave  Timothy  the  wink  to  drive  on. 

We  stopped  for  the  night  at  I  comfortable 
farm-house  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Shimmens,  an 
emigrant,  who  on  crossing  the  plains  last  year 
•vas  so  much  pleased  with  the  Walker  River 
Valley  that  he  determined  to  locate  a  claim  and 
try  what  he  could  do  at  fanning  ami  stock-rais- 
ing in  this  isolated  part  of  the  world.  Nothing 
can  he  more  characteristic  of  American  enter- 
prise and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age  than 
the  daring  hardihood  with  which  families  from 
the  Western  States  settle  themselves  down  amid-t 
the  wilds  of  Nevada,  surrounded  by  sage-de-<  rts 
and  Indians.  Often  they  go  to  work  plowing 
the  land  and  putting  in  crops  Ik* fore  they  have 
so  much  as  a  shanty  to  (over  their  heads,  or 
even  the  slightest  assurance  that  the  climate  is 
suitable  for  farming  purposes.  The  risk  of  the 
undertaking  seems  to  give  it  a  charm,  and  they 
go  ahead  with  an  easy  confidence  that  would 
astonish  the  people  living  in  older  and  more  1 
settled  countries.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  men  in  this  part  of  the  world  tin  ning  up  tie- 
virgin  soil  and  whistling  cheerily  at  their  work, 
while  their  wives  and  children  are  dwelling  in 
all  the  luxury  of  unlimited  freedom  under  a 
bunch  of  willows  or  a  brush-wood  wigwam.  A 
few  cows,  a  sack  or  two  of  beans,  a  small  sup 
ply  of  flour  and  groceries,  and  such  other  rem- 
nants of  their  original  outfit  as  may  be  left  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  their  worldly  possessions: 
yet  they  are  hopeful  and  happy.  It  is  seldom 
they  fail  to  make  a  good  living.  I  have  met 
families  just  from  the  Western  States  with  no 
better  outfit,  who  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
were  as  comfortably  situated  as  any  reasonable 
people  could  desire  ;  having  good  houses,  thrifty 


farms,  plenty  of  stock,  and  all  the  accessories  of 
civilized  homes.  It  was  thus  we  found  Mr. 
Shimmens.  His  dwelling  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  base  of  Lookout  Mountain,  with  a  broad 
alluvial  valley  in  front,  beautifully  watered  by  the 
river  and  its  numerous  "  sloos"  and  branches: 
and  although  this  was  only  his  second  year  he 
has  now  a  tine  farm,  well  fenced,  and  a  garden 
abounding  in  vegetables  of  the  best  quality.  His 
pastures  yield  excellent  hay,  and  afford  an  un- 
limited range  for  his  cattle.  It  was  altogether 
a  pleasant  scene — this  homestead  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  I  shall  not  readily  forget  the  kind- 
lie--  and  cordiality  with  which  1  was  greeted  by 
this  worthy  family.  For  here  again,  to  my  sur- 
prise and  gratification,  I  found  that  H&per*t 
Magazine  had  preceded  me,  and  paved  the  way 
to  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance.  At  the  hos- 
pitable board  nf  Mr.  shimmens  I  enjoyed  many 

a  luxurious  meal  ;  and  the  evenings  were  ren- 
dered delightful  by  the  reminiscences  Of  our 
host,  u  hose  a  Iventurous  career  aero--  the  plains 
would  furnish  material  for  a  romance.  Nor 
were  we  without  the  refinements  of  music  and 
song.  A  inelodeon,  slightly  cracked  and  some- 
what wheezy  alter  its  long  journey,  was  one  of 
the  Institutions  of  the  house.  The  daughter  of 
our  host,  a  voting  lady  of  sweet  sixteen,  favored 
us  with  several  popular  airs,  such  as  "Lucy 
Long,"  "Old  Dan  Tin  ker,"  the  "  Arkansa- 
Travcler."  cte..  and  a  numher  of  patriotic  SOBgS 
of  more  recent  origin. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  country  is 
tin'  (iold  Hill  Range,  situated  about  two  miles 
from  Shimniens's  Kanch.  Some  very  promising 
auriferous  veins  were  discovered  here  in  1S(!'J. 
ami  there  was,  as  usual,  a  great  rush  to  the 
Walker  Kiver  country.  ( 'laims  were  staked  off 
for  a  circuit  of  ten  miles,  and  companies  were 
organized  without  regard  to  reason,  facts,  or  pos- 
sibilities. Several  hundred  veins  were  opened; 
most  of  them  yielding  a  fair  show  of  gold  and 
silver.  Assays  were  made  rating  at  >.">()  to  £  100 
to  the  ton.  A  worthy  Professor  of  my  acquaint- 
ance living  in  Oakland  was  attracted  thither  by 
t!.  •  noise  of  the  di-covery.  It  was  his  ambition 
to  make  a  fortune,  and  devote  the  remainder  of 
his  days  to  the  study  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
He  knew  nothing  about  quartz-mines  or  quartz- 
mills;  but  he  was  a  classical  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman of  varied  scientific  attainments.  Of  what 
avail  was  all  this  knowledge  if  he  could  not 
build  a  quartz-mill?  He  was  poor,  but  he  had 
friend-  and  credit.  Like  a  brave  man  he  went 
to  work,  and  by  dint  of  algebraic  equations, 
trigonometry,  geometry,  and  an  occasional  refer- 
ence to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  he  built  a  quartz- 
mill.  On  the  banks  of  Walker  River  the  wreck 
of  that  mill  stands  to  this  day.  I  saw  it  myself, 
and  made  a  sketch  of  it  from  the  Granite  Btaff. 

I  refer  to  that  mill  as  a  solemn- warning  to 
Professors.  There  was  no  trouble  about  getting 
the  ores.  Wagon-loads  came  pouring  down 
from  the  Gold  Hill  Range.  The  Professor  was 
in  ecstasies.  His  mill-wheels  flew  around  with 
a  tremendous  clatter ;  his  battery  battered  up 
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the  quartz  at  an  amazing  rate ;  his  amalgama- 
ting pans  made  the  finest  of  suds !  all  went 
ahead  smashingiy — only  the  machinery  was  new 
and  required  grease.  The  Professor  greased  it 
— greased  the  water-wheel,  the  battery,  the  amal- 
gamating pans,  every  thing  that  was  worried 
by  friction.  Then  the  machinery  worked  to  a 
charm  ;  then  the  Professor  gazed  admiringly 
through  his  spectacles  at  the  result  of  his  skill, 
and  was  pleased  to  think  that  he  would  soon  be 
able  to  retire  into  the  quiet  shades  of  his  Aca- 
demical groves.  Well,  the  Professor  is  a  kind 
friend  and  a  good  neighbor.  I  must  deal  gently 
with  him.  When  the  great  day  came  to  de- 
termine the  result  of  all  this  working — to  test 
the  wonderful  advantages  of  education  and  in- 
tellect over  vulgar  prejudice  in  matters  of  this 
kind — the  wheels  were  stopped,  the  pans  Ave  re 
cleaned  up,  and  the  result  Avas — I  Avould  be  sor- 
ry to  hazard  a  conjecture  Avhere  it  Avas.  People 
said  it  Avas  in  the  tailings.  Back  of  the  mill 
was  a  sluice  which  Avas  found  to  be  rich  in  gold. 
At  all  events  the  gold  Avas  noAvhere  else.  Some 
hinted  that  grease  and  quartz  have  no  amalgam- 
ating affinities,  that  the  grease  carried  the  pre- 
cious metals  with  it ;  but  this  I  consider  a 
thoughtless  fling  at  the  Professor.  The  trouble 
Avas  in  the  machinery.  A  feAv  thousand  dollars 
Avould  remedy  it.  But  thousands  of  dollars 
Avere  getting  scarce. 

Then  came  the  disastrous  flood  of  '62.  It 
sAvept  doAvn  the  valley  from  the  gulches  and 
canons  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  carrying  with  it 
haystacks,  cabins,  and  even  farms.  I  knew  a 
man  Avhose  entire  farm  Avas  swept  clean  off — 
soil,  house,  barns,  haystacks,  fences  and  all. 
There  Avas  nothing  left  of  it  but  a  desert  sand- 
bottom.  The  honest  miners  Avere  nearly  starved 
out.  The  roads  to  Aurora  and  Carson  were  cut 
oft'  by  impassable  torrents  and  lagoons.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  travel,  except  on  the  rug- 
ged ridges  of  the  mountains.  The  Professor 
Avas  forced  to  abandon  his  mill  and  seek  refuge 
in  a  hole  which  he  and  his  friends  burroAved 


in  a  neighboring  hill.  Here  a 
happy  coterie  of  hardy  achren- 
turers  lay  blockaded  nearly  all 
the  Avinter.  Sometimes  the 
Professor  read  his  beloved  Pla- 
to, or  philosophized  to  his  fel- 
Ioavs  like  Diogenes  in  his  tub ; 
sometimes  he  looked  out  upon 
the  dreary  expanse  of  water, 
and  saAV  Avith  sorroAV  his  mill 
and  his  hopes  of  the  Academ- 
ical groves  Aranish  day  by  day. 
Spring  came  at  last ;  the  coun- 
try dried  up  ;  the  Professor  cast 
a  long  lingering  look  at  the 
Avreck  of  his  mill,  girded  up  his 
loins,  and  Avith  a  heavy  sigh 
Avended  his  Avay  homeAvard,  se- 
rious but  not  subdued.  He  is 
still  an  enthusiastic  believer  in 
that  mill  and  the  Walker  RiArer 
country.  All  he  AA'ants  noAV  to 
make  it  a  grand  success  is  capital.  And,  in- 
deed, to  do  strict  justice  to  his  discernment, 
nobody  questions  the  richness  of  the  lodes  in  the 
Gold  Hill  Range,  though  many  doubt  whether 
they  can  be  successfully  worked  by  mills  built 
on  the  Professor's  plan. 

In  the  mean  time  attention  was  attracted  else- 
Avhere  by  new  discoveries,  and  before  any  thing 
could  be  done  in  this  district  it  Avas  abandoned. 
It  fell  by  default  rather  than  from  any  Avant  of 
confidence  in  its  resources. 

Upon  a  somcAvhat  cursory  vieAV  of  the  lodes 
in  the  Gold  Hill  Range,  Avhich  I  visited  Avith 
Mr.  Shimmens  and  some  of  his  neighbors,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  there  is  good  ore  in  them 
Some  of  the  specimens  I  saAV  taken  out  present 
\-ery  fair  indications.  The  lodes  are  not  Avide, 
but  they  are  numerous,  and  easy  of  access  either 
from  the  surface  or  by  means  of  tunnels.  Cu- 
rious chimney-like  formations  of  quartz  crop 
out  all  over  the  Gold  Hill  Range.  Plag-staffs 
had  been  erected  in  the  most  prominent  of  these 
by  Major  Sherman,  avIio  had  recently  made  a 
survey  of  the  district. 

I  had  erected  my  tent  on  a  pleasant  little  flat 
by  the  river-side,  Avithin  a  feAv  hundred  yards  of 
Shimmens's  house.  Here,  Avith  my  man  Tim- 
othy, I  kept  a  sort  of  bachelor's  hall,  entertain- 
ing all  visitors  in  the  most  hospitable  style.  On 
the  second  morning  after  our  arrival  I  was  re- 
joiced to  see  the  familiar  face  of  my  friend  Fan- 
ning peering  through  the  willow  bushes.  He 
had  walked  all  the  way  from  Aurora.  It  Avas  a 
source  of  genuine  happiness  to  me  to  find  him 
Avell  and  sprightly  after  his  heavy  siege  in  Auro- 
ra. Not  a  Avord  was  said  on  the  subject.  The 
Doctor  shook  hands  as  kindly  and  cordially  as 
if  we  had  never  deserted  him.  He  had  lost  all 
the  bricks  out  of  his  hat,  and  was  noAV  clear  of 
head  and  steady  of  hand. 

Among  the  Avonders  still  to  be  seen  Avas  the 
Iron  Mountain — a  discovery  recently  made  by 
the  Doctor,  upon  which,  in  common  with  my- 
self and  others,  he  founded  his  most  sanguine 
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hopes  of  future  wealth.  I   

was  to  have  a  share  in  it. 
I  was  to  be  the  owner  of 
feet — none  of  your  flimsy  ; 
gold  and  silver  feet,  but  I 
rough,  hard,  honest  feet  ; 
of  iron.     Henceforth  I 
would  spurn  the  groveling  j  i 
world  with  the  iron  heel  of 
despotism  ;  I  would  rule 
my  fellow-beings  with  an  I 
iron  rod ;  I  would  enjoy 
the  best  books  of  travel 
and  romance  till  seduced  1 
to  repose    by   the  iron 
tongue  of  midnight. 

On  a  bright,  glowing  j 
morning — amorningsuch  < 
as  the  unhappy  dwellers  in 
the  Atlantic  States  rarely 
see;  when  the  sun  risc>  , 
from  his  couch  of  gold, 
and    fills   the  universe 
around  him  with  a  Hood  j 
of  glowing  light ;  on  such  ! 
a  morning  I  arose  from 
my  blankets  by  the  willow- 
-hailed  bank*  <>f  the  Walk- 
er, and  listened  t<»  the  mu- 
sic of  cooing  doves  and 
rippling  waters,  till  my 
soul  was  touched  with  in-  I 
ipiratioiL    I  called  aloud 
to  my  trusty  followers—  . 
"  Ho,  merry  men  of  Walk-  , 
er!     Up,  my  brave  ill-  \  [, 
lows,  and  shake  off  the     .  , 
feat  hers  of  sleep  I    Arouse  I 
thee,  Timothy,  my  boy. 
and  strike  the  culinary 
tire- !    Get  thee  up.  Fan-  j 
Dingi  my  beauty,  and  let  I 
us  prepare  for  triumph  ! 
Rejoice,  and  ho !  for  thi- 
very  day  we  vi-it  the  Iron 
Mountain — that  wonder- 
ful work  of  Nature,  where-  LjJ 
in  lies  your  wealth  and  j 
mine,  and  that  of  our  chil-  ; 
dren's  grandchildren !" 

"You  bet!"  said  the  "  ' 

Doctor,  slowly  unwinding  himself  from  his 
blankets,  and  gazing  at  me  with  an  affection- 
ate smile.     "Bet  vour  life  on  that  lav-out!" 


set  forth  in  tine  spirits  on  our  expedition  to  the 
Iron  Mountain. 

I  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  leave  Timothy  in 


And  I  "betted"  internally — not  my  life,  but  an   camp.    Some  Pi-Ute  Indians  had  been  prowl- 


old  horse  down  in  Oakland,  which  I  was  anx- 
ious to  dispose  of  at  some  approximation  to  cost. 


ing  about  since  our  arrival,  and,  although  harm- 
less and  inoffensive  otherwise,  it  was  evident 


Happy  is  he  who  can  breakfast  with  relish  by  they  were  not  scrupulous  about  the  means  of 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  ;  whose  only  bitters  J  satisfying  their  appetites.  We  gave  them  food 
are  sound  sleep  and  fresh  air ;  whose  sense  of  and  tobacco,  which  of  course  attached  them  to 
the  beautiful  in  nature  has  not  been  blunted  by  [  us  by  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship.    It  would 


the  vexations  of  business  or  the  frivolities  of  life 
in  crowded  communities  !  By  the  banks  of  the 
Walker,  to  the  sweet  harmony  of  running  wa- 
ters and  singing  birds,  we  enjoyed  our  morning 
repast.    When  all  was  ready  the  Doctor  and  I 


not  do  to  leave  them  alone  in  camp,  and  thus 
Timothy  had  to  stand  as  a  rear-guard  over  our 
precious  "hogadie." 

Fanning  knew  the  country  well.  He  had 
spent  two  years  in  exploring  it,  and  was  familiar 
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with  every  rock  and  gulch.  To  his  guidance  I 
committed  myself,  confident  that  he  would  never 
lose  his  way  so  long  as  we  had  nothing  but  water 
as  a  beverage. 

Crossing  the  river  a  little  below  our  encamp- 
ment, we  made  a  bee  line  for  the  Iron  Mount- 
ain, which  is  clearly  visible  from  Shimmens's 
Ranch  ;  standing  out  like  a  huge  cone,  isolated 
from  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  reddish  color. 

The  first  part  of  our  journey  lay  across  Walk- 
er's Valley.  At  this  point  the  arable  lands 
embrace  a  width  of  about  two  miles,  gently 
sloping  from-ihe  river  to  the  foot-hills.  To  all 
appearance  the  earth  is  utterly  barren.  No  sign 
of  vegetation,  save  the  everlasting  sage-bush, 
greets  the  eye ;  yet  upon  a  close  inspection  the 
soil  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  rich  alluvial 
deposit,  which  only  requires  irrigation  to  make 
it  highly  productive.  Dry  as  the  season  now  is, 
the  sage-bushes  are  green,  indicating  the  prox- 
imity of  water.  This  is  the  valley  claimed  and 
surveyed  by  the  Walker  River  Company. 

We  soon  reached  the  first  of  a  series  of  foot- 
hills, or  rather  a  rolling,  plain,  which  extends 
all  the  way  to  the  Bullion  range  of  mountains, 
distant  about  ten  miles  from  the  river.  Follow- 
ing a  deep  winding  arroya  for  several  miles,  we 
ascended  upon  a  ridge  where  we  struck  an  Indian 
trail.  The  whole  surrounding  country  was  fear- 
fully wild  and  barren — nothing  but  gravelly  des- 
erts and  rugged  mountains  ahead,  and  deep 
gorges  in  the  desolate  plain  around  us.  I  no- 
ticed along  the  trail  projecting  carboniferous 
strata  indicating  coal,  and  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  the  proximity  of  iron.  The  earth  in 
many  places  was  covered  with  rust.  Boulders 
of  ferrugiferous  stone  cropped  out  at  intervals ; 
and  at  one  point  of  our  journey  we  traveled 
nearly  a  mile  over  broken  beds  of  iron,  resem- 
bling pot-metal.  It  was  light  and  porous,  but 
strongly  metallic,  and  jingled  under  our  horses' 
hoofs  like  the  waste  fragments  of  cast-iron  lying 
about  a  foundry  yard. 

Seven  miles  from  the  river  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  Iron  Mountain — a  rough,  barren, 
conical  peak,  rising  about  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  hilllS.  Deep 
gorges  and  ravines  render  the  approach  some- 
what difficult ;  but  Fanning  knew  the  way,  and 
we  encountered  no  serious  obstacle.  Rusty 
boulders  and  broken  masses  of  iron  grew  more 
and  more  abundant,  till  we  merged  into  a  com- 
plete labyrinth  of  iron  ledges.  Evidences  of 
floods  and  drifts  and  volcanic  fires  lay  around 
us  in  chaotic  desolation.  A  few  hundred  yards 
back  of  the  main  cone  we  came  upon  a  black 
ledge,  cropping  out  of  the  earth  to  the  height 
of  several  feet,  in  sharp  points,  presenting  a 
smooth,  polished  surface  that  glistened  in  the 
sun  like  glass. 

Now  I  beg  the  reader  to  understand  that  I  am 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  this  magnificent  enter- 
prise. I  am  a  thousand  feet,  more  or  less,  in 
this  mine,  but  will  endeavor  to  tell  as  much 
truth  as  can  be  expected  under  the  circum- 


stances. When  I  saw  the  pure  iron  thus  crop 
out  of  the  earth  and  stare  me  in  the  face  I  re- 
turned thanks  to  Providence  that  the  Apaches 
had  spared  my  life  in  Arizona;  that  I  had  sur- 
vived all  the  disasters  of  travel  in  that  region  to 
see  this  blessed  day.  For  here  surely  was  a 
substantial  reward  for  all  my  sufferings  ;  here 
was  iron  enough  to  make  any  reasonable  man 
jingle  along  merrily  through  the  remainder  of 
life's  journey. 

I  dismounted ;  fastened  my  horse  to  a  solid 
boulder ;  took  a  pick,  and  went  to  work  vigor- 
ously to  dislodge  a  mass  of  the  ore.  Aided  by 
the  energy  and  muscle  of  my  friend  Fanning, 
it  was  not  long  before  I  had  a  specimen  that 
would  astonish  the  iron-men  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  was  no  room  for  doubt.  It  was  the  pur- 
est kind  of  magnetic  iron.  I  crushed  a  portion 
of  it  with  my  hammer,  and  found  that  it  ad- 
hered to  the  face  of  the  hammer  in  flakes  like 
feathers.  A  shingle  nail  which  I  had  in  my 
pocket  furnished  the  next  test.  The  mass  of 
ore  bore  the  weight  of  the  nail  without  diffi- 
culty. I  believe  this  is  considered  a  very  valu- 
able quality  of  iron,  but  requires  to  be  mixed 
with  inferior  ores  before  it  can  be  made  available 
for  use. 

The  vein  is  about  four  feet  thick  where  it 
crops  out.  From  its  dip  on  each  side  I  should 
judge  it  must  rapidly  increase  as  it  descends. 
I  traced  it  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  a 
mile  or  more,  and  do  not  know  how  much  far- 
ther it  may  run.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain  it 
assumes  a  broken  form,  appearing  over  an  area 
of  several  hundred  feet.  The  probability  is  the 
chief  deposit  lies  in  the  depths  of  the  main  cone. 
As  yet  no  excavations  have  been  made. 

We  gathered  up  as  many  specimens  as  we 
could  pack  on  our  horses,  and,  having  concluded 
our  inspection,  ascended  the  peak  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  view, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  finer.  Mount  But- 
ler lies  to  the  east;  Mount  Grant  to  the  west. 
To  the  south  stretches  a  rugged  range  of  sierras, 
dotted  with  pine-trees;  and  to  the  north  the 
rich  alluvial  bottom  of  Walker  River.  A  fine 
spring  of  water  is  seen  about  two  miles  distant, 
in  the  Gold  Canon  range  ;  rich  outcroppings 
of  gold  and  silver  quartz  ledges  mark  the  face 
of  the  hills;  but  this  part  of  the  country  has 
been  but  little  explored.  The  day  must  come 
when  it  will  be  thickly  settled  by  an  industrious 
community  of  miners. 

Should  the  iron  and  coal  veins  of  Walker 
River  prove  valuable,  no  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  their  importance  to  the  industrial  interests  of 
Nevada.  The  cost  of  freight  across  the  mount- 
ains is  now  a  serious  drawback.  Machinery 
must  be  transported  at  enormous  expense.  The 
price  of  labor  is  high,  owing  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
visions, and  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  mining 
will  never  be  profitable  in  Nevada  until  it  can 
be  carried  on  with  greater  economy.  At  pres- 
ent "  it  costs  a  mine  to  work  a  mine."  The 
products  of  the  best  mines  are  consumed  in  ex- 
penses. 
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HOW  TO  REDEEM  WOMAN'S  PROFESSION  FROM  DISHONOR. 


IN  this  Magazine  for  November.  1M'»4,  it  was 
shown  thnt  woman's  distinctirr  j>rt>f> xMum  in- 
cludes three  departments — the  training  of  the 
Blind  in  childhood,  the  nursing  of  infants  and 
•  if  the  sirk,  and  all  the  handicrafts  nn<l  manage- 
ment of  the  familv  st;lt.\  With  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception <>f  the  school  training  of  c  hildren,  it  wax 
claimed  that  the  profession  of  woman  is  socially 
tligrfrnredy  so  that  no  woman  of  culture  nnd  re- 
tincmcnt,  in  the  wealthy  classes. would  resort  to 
cooking,  chntnber-work,  or  nursing  infants  and 
the  sick  for  a  livcliho<»d,  scarerlv  any  more 
than  their  brothers  would  resort  to  burglary  or 
piracy. 

It  \\:is  shown  also  that  women  are  not  t>,ilt„il 
for  their  profession  as  men  are  for  their?* ;  thnt 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  ft  in  public  or 
private  schools;  ami  that  ©Tory  school,  ss  well 
as  other  social  influence,  tends  at  once  to  dis- 
grace woman's  profession  and  to  destroy  her 
health. 

Woman,  as  well  as  man.  was  made  to  work; 
and  her  Maker  has  adapted  her  ImmIv  to  its  ap- 
propriate lal>or.  The  tending  of  children  nnd 
doing  house-work  exercise  those  \,ry  muscles 
which  are  most  important  to  womanhood;  while 
neglecting  to  exen  ise  the  arms  and  trunk  causes 
dangerous  debility  in  most  delicate  organs. 

Our  early  mothers  worked  and  train  ad  their 
daughters  to  work,  and  thttl  htfimfl  healthy, 
energetic,  and  cheerful.  But  in  these  days, 
young  girls,  in  the  wealthy  classes,  do  not  DM 
the  muscles  of  their  body  and  arms  in  domestic 
labor  or  in  any  other  way.  Instead  of  this,  study 
and  reading  stimulate  the  brain  and  nerves  to  ' 
debility  by  excess,  while  the  muscles  grow  weak 
for  want  of  exercise.  Thus  the  whole  constitu- 
tion is  weakened. 

In  consequence  of  this  there  is  a  universal 


lamentation  over  the  decay  of  the  female  con- 
stitution nnd  the  ruined  health  of  both  women 
and  girls.  At  the  same  time  vast  numbers  nre 
without  honorable  compensating  employment, 
so  that  in  the  wealthy  circles  unmarried  women 
sutler  from  aimless  vacuity,  and  in  the  poorer 
elapses  fiotn  unrequited  toil  nnd  consequent 
degradntion  and  vice. 

It  is  believed  that  the  remedy  for  all  these 
e\iU  is  not  in  lending  women  into  the  pro- 
fessions nnd  business  of  men.  by  which  many 
philanthropists  are  now  aiming  to  remedy  their 
sufferings,  but  to  train  woman  pro|»crly  for  her 
own  proj>«r  business,  and  then  to  secure  to  her 
the  honor  and  profit  whit  h  men  gain  in  their 
professions. 

A  young  man  finds  endowed  institutions  all 
over  tin*  land,  ottering  n  home  and  a  good  sal- 
ary for  life  for  tenching  only  one  or  two  brunch- 
es i,,  only  one  class  f.  r  one  or  two  hours  a  day. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  his  highly-educated  sis- 
ter should  not  hare  similar  opportunities  if  she 
docs  not  marry  or  is  u  widow  ? 

The  public  and  private  high  schools  have  filled 
the  country  with  women  of  high  culture.  The 
unequal  distribution  of  the  sexes  and  a  dread- 
ful war  must  enforce  a  single  life  on  m:my 
thousands.  Many  are  widows  with  families; 
many  others  would  gladly  rear  the  orphan  chil- 
dren of  relatives  nnd  friends  or  of  our  slaugh- 
tered heroes.  Why  should  not  such  have  as 
good  advantages  to  do  so  as  if  they  were 
men  ? 

Each  department  of  woman's  profession  is  a 
science  and  art  as  much  as  law,  medicine,  or 
divinity.  They  are  equal  also  in  importance. 
Why  should  they  not  be  equally  honored  by  a 
liberal  course  of  training  and  competent  emolu- 
ment ? 
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When  men  seek  to  elevate  their  own  profes- 
sion they  endow  professorships  so  as  to  secure 
men  of  the  highest  culture  to  study  and  teach  it 
as  a  science  and  art. 

At  one  time  the  farmer's  profession  was  with- 
out skill,  honor,  or  liberal  reward.  To  raise  it 
to  an  honored  art  and  science,  endowments  have 
been  given  to  sustain  men  of  culture  and  learn- 
ing to  lecture,  practice,  and  teach  ;  and  now 
this  business  is  taking  rank  as  an  honorable  and 
remunerative  profession. 

Let  woman's  profession  be  thus  honored  and 
its  disgrace  would  speedily  be  ended.  Let  en- 
dowed institutions  be  provided  to  sustain  women 
of  high  culture  to  study,  practice,  and  tench  all 
the  branches  included  in  woman's  profession 
properly.  Let  each  of  our  large  cities  and 
towns  have  at  least  one  institution  so  endowed, 
and  then  there  would  be  created  a  liberal  pro- 
fession for  highly -cultivated  women  suited  to 
their  nature,  and  meeting  the  wants  of  those 
who  are  unmarried  or  widowed ;  such  a  profes- 
sion as  their  brothers  and  fathers  now  enjoy 
as  college  professors  in  educating  men. 

Woman's  business  being  thus  honored  and 
taught  in  the  higher  institutions  the  lower 
schools  would  follow,  and  thus  women  of  the 
poorer  classes  also  would  be  properly  trained 
for  their  proper  business.  And  when  thus 
trained  they  would  find  abundant  and  compen- 
sating employment;  for  the  universal  complaint 
of  all  who  try  to  find  employment  for  poor  wo- 
men is,  that  they  are  not  trained  to  do  any  kind 
of  woman's  work  properly,  and  that  this  is  the 
fatal  difficulty.* 

There  is  as  much  need  for  training  women  for 
the  distinctive  duties  of  the  family  as  there  is  of 
training  boys  for  their  different  trades.  A 
housekeeper  or  a  cook,  who  has  been  taught 
to  economize  in  using  and  preserving  family 
stores  and  fuel,  can  supply  a  table  at  half  the 
expense  incurred  by  an  untrained,  inexperi- 
enced hand. 

A  properly  trained  nurse  for  young  children 
would  relieve  a  mother  of  half  her  care  as  to  the 
health  and  training  of  her  children ;  while  an 
ignorant,  unfaithful  one  rather  adds  to  her  re- 
sponsibilities. 

A  well-educated,  gentle,  and  faithful  nurse 
for  the  sick  is  a  treasure  in  any  community  as 
rare  as  it  is  valuable. 

A  woman  of  education  and  refinement  who 
can  cut  and  fit  dresses,  make  bonnets,  make 
and  mend  all  household  stuffs  economically,  and 
at  the  same  time  help  in  cooking,  and  in  keep- 
ing chambers  and  parlors  in  tasteful  order,  is  a 
treasure  that  wealth  rarely  can  command  at  any 
price. 

Women  of  good  sense  and  culture,  if  highly 

*  A  lady  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  mantua-mak- 
ing  establishments  in  New  York,  employing  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  women  and  girls,  informed  the  writer  that 
her  greatest  difficulty  is  in  finding  women  taught  to  Avork 
properly,  and  that,  in  her  finishing-room,  of  twenty-five 
of  her  best  hands  not  more  than  four  could  be  trusted  to 
complete  and  send  off  a  drees  without  her  standing  by  to 
oversee. 


qualified  for  such  domestic  duties,  could  soon 
command  prices  equal  to  artists  in  music,  danc- 
ing, and  drawing,  and  an  equal  social  position. 

To  secure  all  this,  there  needs  only  system- 
atic plans  and  efforts  such  as  American  women 
are  fully  competent  to  organize  and  carry  into 
successful  operation.  Institutions  should  be  es- 
tablished where  women  will  be  trained  to  be 
scientific,  healthful,  and  economical  cooks ;  to 
be  intelligent,  loving,  and  careful  nurses  of 
young  children ;  to  be  skillful  seamstresses  and 
mantua-makers,  and  yet  prepared  so  to  aid  in 
the  active  family  work  as  not  to  injure  their 
health  by  exclusive  sedentary  employments. 

So,  too,  there  should  be  institutions  to  edu- 
cate women  not  only  as  physicians  for  their  own 
sex,  but  to  be  skillful  and  tender  nurses  of  the 
sick.  And  when  all  these  important  offices  of 
women  are  filled,  and  our  school-rooms  well 
supplied,  there  will  be  few  women  remaining  to 
urge  into  the  professions  of  men. 

This  project  will,  of  course,  be  met  with  the 
inquiry,  How  can  this  kind  of  training  be  car- 
ried on  in  schools  ?  Is  it  not  the  part  that  be- 
longs to  mothers  in  the  family,  and  not  to  the 
school  ? 

To  this  it  is  replied  that  mothers  have  not 
been  trained  themselves,  and  so  can  not  teach 
properly.  Moreover,  with  poor  servants,  feeble 
health,  and  multiplied  cares,  they  can  not  do  it. 
If  a  house  is  built  for  servants,  and  servants 
employed,  it  is  as  much  as  a  woman  can  do  to 
superintend  all  the  complicated  duties  of  wife, 
mother,  and  housekeeper,  without  attempting 
to  teach  what  she  herself  never  was  properly 
taught  to  do.  Moreover,  when  there  are  serv- 
ants enough  to  do  the  work,  the  daughters  of  a 
family  can  not  be  made  to  take  their  places. 
How  can  the  parents  turn  off  the  servants  and 
put  the  daughters  in  their  places?  Every  mo- 
ther who  superintends  a  family  of  children  and 
servants  in  the  present  style  of  living  in  the  more 
wealthy  classes,  will  say  it  is  impossible  for  her 
to  train  her  daughters  properly  in  all  branches 
of  woman's  business. 

But  whatever  ought  to  be  can  be  done,  and 
American  women,  if  they  undertake,  can  dis- 
cover the  best  way. 

Queen  Victoria  set  up  schools  for  young  wo- 
men to  be  trained  not  only  to  read  and  write, 
but  to  perform  all  the  work  of  woman  in  a  thor- 
ough and  proper  manner.  Her  nobility  follow- 
ed her  example,  and  with  success. 

American  women  can  do  the  same,  and  in  a 
way  adapted  to  our  democratic  system,  as  the 
Queen's  is  adapted  to  the  aristocratic.  In  an 
aristocracy  it  is  assumed  that  one  class  is  to 
work  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  an  upper 
class.  In  a  democracy  it  is  assumed  that  every 
class  is  to  work  for  their  own  welfare  and  en- 
joyment. In  an  aristocracy  work  is  dishonor- 
ed, in  a  democracy  it  is  honored.  In  an  aris- 
tocracy it  is  assumed  as  a  distinctive  mark  of 
rank  not  to  work,  but  to  live  to  be  waited  on 
and  worked  for  by  a  subordinate  class.  In  a 
democracy  it  is  assumed  that  both  rich  and  poor 
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are  to  icork,  and  that  to  live  a  life  of  idle  pleas- 
ure is  disgraceful. 

When,  therefore,  the  attempt  is  made  to  in- 
troduce industrial  training  into  our  schools,  we 
are  simply  aiming  to  carry  out  practically  the 
true  democratic  principle. 

But  there  is  a  still  higher  aim.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  democratic  principle  is  no  other 
than  the  grand  law  of  Christianity,  which  requires 
irui '•/.■  •mil  si  Ij'-sticrifict  /<//•  tin  jmh/ic  f/ood,  to  which 
all  private  interests  are  to  be  subordinate. 

Children  are  to  be  trained  to  live  not  for 
themselves  but  for  others;  not  to  be  waited  on 
and  taken  care  of,  but  to  wait  on  and  take  care 
of  Others;  to  work  for  the  good  of  others  as  the 
first  thing,  and  amusement  and  self-enjoyment 
as  necessary  but  subordinate  to  the  highest  pub- 
lic good.  The  family  is  the  first  commonwealth 
where  this  training  is  to  l»e  carried  on,  and  only 
as  a  preparation  for  a  more  enlarged  sphere  of 
action. 

.Jesus  Christ  came  to  set  the  example  of  self- 
sacrificing  labor  for  the  good  of  our  race;  and 
family  training  and  school  training  arc  demo- 
cratic and  Christian  only  when  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  livintf  for  others  tnort  than  for  self  \s  fully 
recognized  and  carried  out. 

It  is  clear  that  great  changes  are  to  l>e  made 
in  all  the  customs  and  habits  <  f  our  nation,  i 
|KH*ially  among  the  wealthy,  before  the  true 
democratic  nnd  Christian  principle  will  triumph 
0fl  i  the  aristocratic  and  unchristian. 

One  of  these  changes  will  be  in  the  style  of 
house  builduiq. 

"When  house*  are  built  <>n  ( "hi •■isfian j>rin>ijdes 
women  of  wealth  and  culture  will  work  thtm- 
se/res,  and  train  their  children  to  work',  instead 
of  having  ignorant  foreigners  to  ruin  their  food 
in  a  filthy  kitchen,  nnd  ruin  their  children  in 
the  nursery. 

"W  hen  houses  are  built  to  honor  woman's  pro- 
fession, and  to  secure  the  In-auty,  order,  and 
comfort  of  a  perfected  house,  the  kitchen,  as  it 
usually  exists,  will  be  banished.  Instead  of  the 
dark  and  comfortless  room  for  family  work,  there 
will  be  one  provided  with  sunlight  ami  pure  air, 
and  well  supplied  with  utensils  and  comforts 
in  tasteful  and  convenient  forms.  So  woman's 
drc^  will  be  not  only  neat  and  convenient  but 
tasteful,  as  much  so  in  the  working-room  as  in 
the  parlor. 

Woman's  work  will  be  honorable  and  taste- 
ful and  agreeable  when  cultivated  women  un- 
dertake to  make  it  so. 

And  when  women  of  refinement  and  culture 
build  houses  on  the  Christian  and  democratic 
plan,  work  themselves,  and  train  their  children 
to  work,  they  will  never  sutler  for  want  of  do- 
mestic helpers.  Instead  of  coarse  and  vulgar 
servants,  who  live  in  the  cellar  and  sleep  in  the 
garret,  they  will  have  refined  and  sympathizing 
friends  to  train  their  children,  nurse  their  sick, 
and  share  in  all  their  comforts,  joys,  and  sor- 
rows. 

American  women  have  abundant  power  to 
remedy  all  the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  their  sex, 


by  simply  educating  them  proptrly for  their  proper 

business. 

Many  wealthy  ladies  would  as  readily  endow 
institutions  for  their  own  sex  as  for  men,  were 
they  aware  of  what  might  thus  l>e  accomplished, 
lew  know  what  woman  has  done  to  aid  men  in 
elevating  their  professions.  To  gain  authentic 
information  on  this  point,  the  writer  wrote  to 
the  Treasurers  of  only  six  colleges  and  profes- 
sional schools,  and  gained  these  facts  | 

Miss  Plummer,  to  Cambridge  UirivL-rsity,  to  en- 
dow oue  professorship,  gave   :?'2f»,000 

Man.-  Towusi-nd,  tl*  the  same   i5,U00 

Sarah  Jackson,  ditto   10, 0(H) 

Other  ladies,  in  sum*  over  £  luOO,  to  the  tame, 

over   30,000 

To  Andover  Professional  School  of  Theology  la- 

diea  have  given  over   Gf>,000 

And  of  this  $30,000  by  one  lady. 

In  Illinois,  Mr-,  (iai rct.-ou  has  givt-u  to  one  l'ro- 

tV-M..nal  S<  !i..  I    300,000 

In  Albanv,  Mrs.  Dudley  has  given  for  a  Scientific 

Inst ttution  for  men   105,000 

To  Ik-loit  College,  Wisconsin,  property  ha*  been 

given  by  one  lady  valued  at   30,009 

Tints  half  a  million  has  been  given  by  women 
to  these  six  Colleges  and  Professional  Schools, 
and  all  in  the  present  century.  The  it-ports  of 
similar  institutions  for  men  all  over  the  nation 
would  show  similar  liU-ral  Item-factious  of  wo- 
men to  endow  institutions  tor  the  other  sex, 
while  for  their  own  no  sin  h  records  appear. 
Where  is  there  a  single  endowment  from,  a  wo- 
man to  secure  a  salary  to  a  woman  teaching  her 
on  n  projM-r  profession  ? 

Hut  a  time  will  come  when  women  will  give 
as  111 K-ral I \  to  elevate  the  true  profession  of 
women  as  the  ministers  t>f  harm,  as  they  ha\e  to 
elevate  the  professions  of  men. 

'1  he  remainder  of  this  article  w  ill  give  draw- 
ings and  descriptions  to  illustrate  one  house 
c  u-trin  ted  on  democratic  and  Christian  prin- 
ciples. It  is  designed  for  jhtsous  in  easy  cir- 
eunistam  es,  who  begin  housekeeping  with  the 
true  Christian  idea  of  training  a  young  family 
to  work-  as  well  as  to  practice  ail  the  other  social 
and  domestic  \  irtues. 

livery  family,  as  the  general  rule,  includes 
the  parent*  as  the  educators,  and  the  children 
to  be  trained  to  Christian  life.  To  these  ure 
added  aged  parents  or  infirm  and  homeless  rela- 
tives. These  urc  preserved  in  life  after  their 
active  usefulness  ceases,  and  often  when  they 
would  gladly  depart,  for  the  special  benefit  of 
the  young,  as  the  only  mode  in  which,  in  early 
life,  they  can  be  trained  to  self- sac  ri  fie  in.'  benev- 
o|.  nee.  to  reverem  e  fi  r  the  aged,  and  to  tender 
sympathy  for  the  sick  and  unfortunate.  In- 
stead of  regarding  such  members  of  a  family  as 
a  burden  and  annoyance,  the  wise  and  Chris- 
tian parents  will  welcome  them  as  suffering  help- 
er- aiding  to  develop  the  highest  Christian  vir- 
tues in  their  children. 

This  house  is  planned  for  a  family  of  ten  or 
twelve,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  average 
number  in  healthy  families. 

The  rate  is  a  dry  spot  with  a  cellar  well 
drained,  in  an  open  space,  where  the  health- 
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FLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR. 

giving  sun  falls  on  every  part,  and  the  house  so 
placed  that  the  rooms  in  common  use  shall  have 
the  sun  all  day. 

A  form  nearest  a  square  best  secures  sun- 
light, perfect  ventilation,  and  economical  ar- 
rangement. Every  projection  increases  expense 
and  diminishes  the  chances  of  sunlight,  proper 
warming,  and  ventilation. 


the  like.  Small  windows  open 
on  one  side  to  the  conservato- 
ry, and  on  the  other  to  the  ve- 
randa. A  close  staircase,  and 
under  it  a  large  closet  for  over- 
garments. 

When  the  house  has  bath- 
rooms and  water-closets  in  the 
second  story  there  is  no  need  of 
back  stairs.  But  if  they  are  de- 
sired, a  narrow  flight  can  de- 
scend from  the  broad  stair  to 
the  back  entry  by  giving  up  the 
recess  and  the  closet  of  the  Fam- 
ily Room. 

The  East  Room,  called  the 
Family  Room,  is  for  the  family 
eating  and  sitting  room.  A 
working  room  should  always 
have  the  pleasant  morning  sun. 
It  is  18  feet  square,  and  opens 
with  sliding-doors  to  the  cooking- 
stove  A,  cooking  closet  B,  with 
the  cooking-form.  In  the  draw- 
ing of  the  cooking- closet,  given 
below,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
dote  packing  of  conveniences. 

In  front  of  the  window  is  the  cooking-form. 
The  door,  F,  admits  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  a  lid  on 
the  top,  G,  is  to  raise  when  using  flour.  In  the 
barrel  a  scoop  and  sieve.  On  the  left  of  this  is 
the  moulding-board  C,  where  bread  is  made,  and 
other  articles  for  baking  prepared  on  a  board 
which  may  be  turned  on  one  side  for  cooking, 
and  the  other  side  for  other  uses.    Next  to  the 


The  close  packing  of  conveniences,  so  as  to  save 
time  and  steps,  and  contrivances  to  avoid  the  I  flour  closet  are  large  drawers,  the  under  ones 


multiplication  of  rooms  to  be  furnished,  eleaned, 
and  kept  in  order,  is  indispensable  to  economy 
of  time,  labor,  and  expense.  In  many  large 
kitchens,  with  various  closets,  half  the  time  of  a 
cook  is  employed  in  walking  to  collect  her  uten- 
sils and  materials,  which  all  might  be  placed 
together. 

The  plan  given  above  is  rather  a  hint  to  be 
farther  wrought  out  than  a  completed  effort. 

The  house  is  fifty  by 
thirty  on  the  outside  (ex- 
cluding the  projections  of  ^glf 
t  lie  back  ami  front  entrance  ).  ^^t^mm^*. 
It  faces  south,  giving  to  the 
two  large  rooms  the  sun  all  {J^^^^/ft 
day. 

The  entrance  hall  is  fin- 
ished with  oiled  chestnut 
and  black  walnut  mould- 
ings, being  handsomer, 
cheaper,  and  easier  to  keep 
in  order  than  painted  wood. 
All  the  inner  doors  of  the 
hall  finished  with  Gothic 
arches  to  correspond  with 
the  outside  door.  Niches 
for  busts  and  flowers,  each 
side  of  the  front-door,  with 
small  closets  under  the 
niches  for  over -shoes  and 
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running  on  rollers,  in  which  are  stored  the  In- 
dian and  Graham  flour,  the  rye,  tapioca,  rice, 
etc.,  and  two  kinds  of  sugar  used  in  cooking. 
On  front  and  at  the  side  are  shelves,  on  which 
are  stored  every  utensil  and  every  article  used 
in  cooking. 

'Still  farther  to  the  left  hand  of  the  flour 
closet  is  the  form,  x,  for  preparing  meats  and  veg- 
etables, on  the  top  a  board  turned  on  one  side  to 
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cut  meat  and  vegetables,  and  the  other  side  for 
other  uses.  On  shelves  in  front  are  stored  all 
the  utensils  and  articles  used  in  cooking  meats 
and  vegetables,  and  in  preparing  them  for  the 
table.  In  this  cooking  closet,  by  an  economic 
arrangement,  is  stored  all  the  family  stores  and 
supplies,  and  all  the  ut<  n^ils  for  cooking  and 
taking  care  of  food.  The  shelves  should  reach 
to  the  ceiling,  and  the  highest  have  small  closets 
to  h«»!d  articles  not  often  wanted. 

Jn  the  dish  closet,!),  is  the  sink,  near  both  to 
the  stove  and  the  eating-room.  Orer  it,  and 
each  side,  are  stored  all  the  dishes.  Thus  two 
or  three  steps  bring  the  dishes  to  the  table,  and 
from  it  to  the  sink  and  shelves.  The  sink  to  1* 
of  marble,  with  plated  cocks  to  furnish  hot  and 
cold  water.  Nice  small  uioj.s  for  washing  dishes 
hung  over  the  sink,  and  a  convenient  contriv- 
ance for  drying  towels  over  the  st« 

The  store  is  placed  between  the  dish  and 
cooking  dos.-t,  inclosed  by  partitions  to  the 
wall,  with  rising  or  sliding  doors.  A  sliding 
closet,  D  \V,  to  raise  wood  and  coal  from  the 
cellar.  Thus  the  stow  can  Ik?  entirely  oj»cn  in 
cold  weather,  and  in  the  warm  season  closed 
Bight  with  a  contrivance  to  carry  off  the  hot  air 
and  the  smells  of  cooking  into  a  ventilating 
flue.*  In  warm  weather  the  stove  is  used  fori 
baking  by  moving  the  sliding-door,  to  be  imme- 
diately closed  after  using  the  oven.  These  glid- 
ing partitions  or  doors,  hung  like  windows,  arc 
made  of  wood,  and  lined  with  tin  next  the  stove. 

By  this  arrangement  when  the  folding-doors  of 
the  Family  Room  are  open  there  is  a  large  and 
airy  room  for  work-hours,  and  even*  article 
and  utensil  close  at  hand.  When  work  is  over 
and  the  folding-doors  elated  the  room  is  a  cheer- 
ful sitting-room  for  the  familv.  It  is  furnished 
with  n  cheerful  green  can>ct,  and  the  npixndcd 
work-c^sets  are  covcre.l  with  a  light  green 
oil  cloth  to  match  the  carpet.  (>n  one  wide  is 
a  closet,  for  china,  glass,  and  silver,  with  a 
small  sink  for  washing  them.  In  two  corners 
arc  niches  for  busts  and  flowers,  with  miuiII 
closets  under  them  for  working  conveniences 
A  fire-place  and  mantle  ornaments  tempt  the 
family  gathering  around  the  social  hearth.  The 
room  opens  to  the  piaz/a  by  sliding-door*.  Glass 
roof  and  partitions  in  winter  can  turn  this  into 
a  green-house,  warmed  by  a  register.  Ob  one 
side  is  a  recess  for  a  piano.  'Ibis  and  the  ud- 
j  ieeut  i'1 " 'in  t..  ha\c  ■{•  adened  walls,  so  that  the 
mother,  if  weary  or  ill,  can  find  |>erfect  quiet  in 
the  Home  Koom  below  or  the  Library  above. 
The  wearisome  practicing  of  children  on  a  piano 
will  be  thus  escaped. 

The  stationary  dining-table  has  appendages 
and  conveniences  under  it,  ns  do  the  ottomans 
with  lid-,  which  serve  to  store  newspapers  and 


other  matter*.  By  such  arrangements  manv 
steps  are  saved  and  order  promoted.  The 
covers  of  the  sofa,  ottomans,  and  table,  and  the 
wall-paper  should  match  in  color  and  design 
with  the  caqK  t,  ns  also  the  w  indow -shades 
Such  arrangem.  nts  as  these  save  the  labor  and 
expense  of  separate  kitchen  and  dining-room, 
and  also  the  expense  if  wasteful  domestics.  In 
such  a  house  patents  could  train  their  children 
to  Iks  their  happy  associates  in  both  work  anil 

pi. IV. 

The  West  Koom  is  specially  for  parents  and 
children,  and  is  named  the  Home  Room.  On 
the  north  is  a  bed  recess  concealed  by  folding- 
doors  or  curtains.  On  one  side  is  the  parents' 
dr.  ssing-ioi  in.  with  draw,  rs  .  n  .  ne  side  to  the 
ceiling,  and  a  clothes-pies*-.  The  other  side  is 
the  1  hildn  n*s  n  om,  with  drawers  and  clothes 
press,  close  to  the  bath  and  water-closet  and 
lack  ontside  door,  so  that  children  can  run  out 
nnd  in  without  using  otlur  parts  of  the  house. 
On  one  side  of  the  lack -door  is  a  closet  for 
garden  tools  and  shoes,  nnd  on  the  other  side 
i  «  bow  1  01  .1  [•  ui  !.  with  a  t<  wel  closet  at 
hand,  near  ln»th  to  this  and  to  the  bath-room. 

The  Home  Koom  opens  to  a  south  conserva- 
tory nnd  small  fountain.  Here  parents  can 
train  their  children  to  love  and  rear  flowers,  not 
•  >  •  1'  '!!'•.  but  f.  r  I  hose  w  ho  are  less 
l-.\ery  child  inn  not  only  gi\c  flow- 
ers to  friends,  but  save  seeds  to  give  to  some 
P'H.r  children,  and  tnnh  them  how  to  adorn  their 
own  homes  with  such  blossoms  of  love  ami 
beauty.  A  sofa  recess  is  in  this  room,  and  two 
niches  in  the  <>p|*>sitc  corners  with  work-closets 
under,  while  the  centre-table  and  ottomans  aie 
pro\ided  with  hidden  places  for  storing  conven- 
iences. The  bed  rvce.s  and  dressing-rooms  .,. 
SO  provided  With  drawers  and  closets,  reachht'f 
t<>  the  mo//,  that  every  article  needed  by  parents 
and  children  may  Ikj  stored  close  at  hand.  Win- 
dow«  in  ■  ach  division,  and  oj>cnings  over  parti- 
tions, secure  ventilation. 

At  night,  the  parents  and  two  little  ones  have 
a  large  and  airy  bcdro<  m.  In  the  day,  these 
doors  being  closed,  the  same  room  is  a  nursery 


In  the-e  drawing*  then-  .nr.-  no  arrant  m«  at-  to  *eeiin> 
perfect  cetUiiition,  bed  ded  the  open  fin-placea  in  every 
room,  except  the  two  small  chambers.  The  securing  per- 
fectly  pure  air  in  nil  rooms  in  a  house,  at  all  seasons,  la 
the  most  difficult  problem  of  the  family  state.  A  separate 
article  will  bfl  devoted  to  this  object  hen  after,  in  which 
drawings  to  illti-trate  this  method  of  escaping  the  heat 
and  smells  of  cooking  will  appear. 


The  carpet,  wall-paper,  covers  of  furniture, 
and  window-shades,  all  arc  in  harmony— blue 
anil  buff,  or  white  and  green,  orgrav  and  pink, 
us  the  taste  may  lead. 

The  drawing  on  the  top  of  page  71.",  gives  the 
second  6i  >or,  with  its  dormer-w  indows  and  balco- 
nies, the  roof  being  so  contrived  thai  a  current  of 
air  passes  between  the  walls  of  the  chambers  and 
the  roof,  preventing  excessive  heat  in  summer. 
There  are  five  good  si/ed  bedrooms,  each  with 
a  closet.  The  largest  can  be  finished  with  an 
arched  ceiling,  and  furnished  as  a  drawing- 
room  and  library,  w  here  parents  and  guests  can 
retire  from  the  work  and  children  below.  A 
method  of  dendtnhig  the  walls  also  is  provided, 
so  that  the  noise  of  one  room  will  not  pass  to 
the  others. 

A  ventilating  flue  may  be  made,  with  a  cur- 
rent of  warm  nir  from  the  stove  in  summer,  and 
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the  furnace  and  stove  in  winter,  and  connected 
with  every  room,  securing  perfect  ventilation, 
ivithout  care  and  in  spite  of  false  notions,  in  all 
seasons,  and  hy  day  and  night.  Fire-places  in 
every  room  but  two  give  these  sources  of  comfort 
and  health. 

There  is  only  one  stair-case,  with  a  broad 
stair  and  two  landings;  to  which,  by  giving  up 
a  closet  below,  may  be  added  a  narrow  stair 
from  the  broad  stair  to  the  back-door,  under  the 
narrow  stairway  to  the  garret.  There  are  two 
bath-rooms  and  a  water-closet,  with  easy  access 
from  the  chambers.  In  the  country  water  can  be 
gathered  on  the  roof,  or  raised  by  a  forcing-pump 
to  a  reservoir  in  the  garret,  for  the  use  of  the 
water-closet. 

The  annexed  drawing 
gives  the  cellar,  with  its 
white  plastered  walls  and 
hard  water-cement  floor. 
The  south  front  portion  is 
fitted  up  with  tubs  for  a 
laundry  and  drying  -room, 
having  windows  admit-* 
ting  sun  and  air.  Should 
it  be  wanted  for  a  kitchen, 
the  cellar  should  be  ex- 
tended under  the  veran- 
da, arches  being  used  to 
support  the  wall  of  the 
room  above.  The  win- 
dows of  thick  glass  placed 
in  the  floor  of  the  veran- 
da would  admit  sunlight, 
and  if  made  to  rise  would 
also  admit  air.  The  out- 
side door  to  this  room 
also  could  be  made  of 
glass  to  admit  light. 

The  north  part  receives 
the  wood  and  coal,  and 
a  sliding   closet,  D  W, 


close  to  the  stove,  filled 
once  a  day,  and  easily  raised 
(like  a  dumb-waiter),  sup- 
plies fuel  with  little  labor. 
A  room  is  parted  off  for 
vegetables  that  should  be 
shut  out  from  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  furnace,  a 
safe  being  close  to  the  cellar 
stairs,  and  a  form  raised 
close  by  these  stairs  to  hold 
articles  to  be  kept  in  a  cellar, 
which  save  steps  and  waste. 

All  the  inner  wood- work 
to  be  combinations  of  chest- 
nut, walnut,  white  wood, 
black  walnut,  or  pine — oiled 
or  varnished. 

The  engraving  which 
heads  this  article  gives  a 
perspective  view  of  the  house 
and  grounds,  with  trees,  etc. 
The  trees  are  in  a  thick 
clump,  to  make  a  dense 
shade  near  the  house,  but  not  so  as  to  shut  out 
the  sun  from  all  parts  of  the  roof. 

A  house  on  this  plan  will  accommodate  a 
family  of  ten,  and  afford  also  a  guest-chamber, 
and  it  offers  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
and  most  of  the  elegances  of  houses  that  cost  four 
times  the  amount  and  require  three  or  four  serv- 
ants. 

If  a  new-married  pair  commence  housekeep- 
ing in  it,  the  young  wife,  aided  by  a  girl  of  ten 
or  twelve,  could  easily  perform  all  the  labor  ex- 
cept the  Avashing  and  ironing,  which  could  be 
done  by  hired  labor  in  the  basement.  The  first 
months  of  housekeeping  could  be  spent  in  per- 
fecting herself  and  her  assistant,  whom  she 
could  train  to  do  all  kinds  of  family  work,  and 
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also  to  be  her  intelligent  and  sympathizing  help-  with  its  simple  and  natural  duties,  where  two, 
er  when  children  eonie.  united  in  love,  or  sometimes  the  widowed  one 
While  it  should  be  the  aim  to  render  woman's  alone,  has  an  independent  home  and  a  small 
profession  so  honorable  that  persons  of  the  high-  tloek  all  under  her  own  control,  with  none  but 
est  position  and  culture  will  seek  it,  as  men  seek  God  and  her  own  conscience  to  rule, 
their  most  honored  professions,  there  mu>t  >till  There  have  been  various  attempts  made  to 
be  the  class  of  si  remits,  to  carry  out  a  style  of  form  commumti<  *  on  \arioii>  m<  ditieatioiis  of  Un- 
living and  expenditure  both  lawful  and  u>eful,  Fourierite  plan,  which  brink's  individuals  of  all 
where  large  fbflUM  abound.  For  this  class  ages,  tastes,  and  habits  into  one  family,  with  Do 
the  aim  should  l>e  to  secure  their  thorough  parents  or  superior  or  bishop  to  control.  Such 
])rcparation  and  to  increase  their  advantages,  are,  and  ever  must  be,  failures. 
Should  both  aims  be  achieved,  then  a  woman  So  the  boarding-school  s\stem,  which  takes 
who  prefers  a  style  of  living  demanding  servant-,  children  from  parental  love  and  close  watch  of 
will  be  so  trained  herself  as  not  to  be  dej»endcnt  the  family  state,  giving  them  lo  -:r.tu.ers  amidst 
on  hirelings  at  the  sacrifice  of  Mlf-rcs|>cct.  On  new  and  multiplied  temptations,  this  is,  ami 
the  other  hand,  a  woman  who  chooses  another  ever  must  be,  a  failure. 

style  of  living,  so  as  to  work  herself  and  train  •  The  true  l'r«  tcstant  system,  yet  to  be  dcvel- 
her  children  to  work,  can  d<>  so  without  fear  of  o|«ed  ami  tried  by  women  of  wealth  and  benev- 
lo>iiig  any  social  advantages.  Or,  in  case  more  (deuce,  is  the  1;  r«-  •  i  i  ,  1  a-  d  not  on 
helpers  are  u'-rd.-.p  -he  ,  an  <  ure  highly  culli-  the  conventual,  nor  on  the  Fourierite,  nor  on 
vated  and  refined  /hunk  to  share  all  her  famih  the  boarding-s<  hool  system-,  but  on  the  Heaven- 
enjoyments,  instead  of  deluding  on  a  class  in-  devised  plan  of  the  family  state, 
ferior  in  cultivation  ami  less  qualified  to  form  One  aim  of  this  article  is  lo  attract  the  no- 
thc  habits  ami  tastes  of  her  children.  ti  e  <.f  coii-cientious  persons  commencing  the 

lint  it  is  not  the  married  nlono  who  are  priv-  family  state  with  means  sufficient  for  a  much 

ileged  to  become  ministers  in  the  hum<  churrh  of  more  ex|*cn*i\c  establishment. 
Jesus  Chri>t.     A  woman  without  children,  an  1       Mam  such  rvalU  l»elic\e  themselves  the  fol- 

with  means  of  her  own.  could  provide  such  n  lowers  of  Ohri-t  w  ho  have  seldom  practiced  that 

house  as  this,  and  take  one  child  and  a  well-  economy  which  denies  self  to  increase  the  ad 

qualified  governess  to  aid  in  training  it.    Then,  i  vantages  of  the  poor,  especially  in  deciding  on 

after  success  inspires  confidence,  a  second  child  the  ttylt  of  Itvimtj  they  adopt.     Most  wealthy 

might  Ikj  adopted  till  the  extent  of  her  mean-  p  «  ns  provide  houses,  cquij  age,  servants,  and 

and  benevolence  is  reached.  »  \ji  ndiiun  s  that  demand  mo-l  of  their  iiicomi  . 

There  are  multitudes  of  benevolent  women,  |  while  the  waste  in  their  kitchens  alone  would, 

whose  cultivated  energies  are  now  s|>cnt  in  a  by  careful  cc<  muiiy.  such  as  we  see  in  France, 

round  of  selfish  indulgence,  who  would  wake  up  feed  another  whole  family. 

to  a  new  life  if  they  thus  met  woman's  highest  When  houses  arc  built  on  Chri-tiun  and  dem- 
calling  as  llcavcn-api'oinic  1  iniui-tcrs  of  (  hi  ist,  •  ^  ratic  principh  -.  and  \oung  gii  Is  in  every  (  on- 
to train  his  neglected  little  ones  for  that  king-  dition  of  life  arc  trained  to  a  wise  economy, 
doni  of  self-denying  lal>or  and  love  of  which  he  thousands  of  young  men,  who  can  not  afford  to 
is  the  model  and  head.  marry  young  ladies  trained  in  the  common 
Thousands  and  thousand*  of  orj .bans  are  now  I  .oarding- school  fashion,  will  find  the  chief  im- 
deprived  of  a  father's  home  and  support.  Thou-  pediment  removed;  and  thus  healthful  and 
sands  of  wo  men.  widowed  in  the  dearest  hoj.es  «t  happj  homes  will  multiply  with  our  increasing 
this  life,  are  seeking  f  r  consolation  in  the  only  wealth  and  culture. 

true  aveiiuo.   

A  great  emergency  in  our  nation  has  ocenr-  I 'KAN  KLIN'S  TAN. 

red,  in  which  thousands  of  women  are  t<  rc\»r 

cut  off  from  any  homes  of  their  own  by  marriage.  T  AM  now  at  liberty  to  tell  a  story  I  have 

Of  tlu-.-e  many  are  women  of  wealth  and  intlu-  J.  ached  to  tell  for  years, 
ence  among  Protestants,  who  in  hospitals  and)     My  mother  prepared  me  for  college,  and  at 

battle-fields  have  been  learning  the  highest  les-  sixteen  I  was  ready  for  Vale.    Our  arrange 

sons  of  self-saci  Hieing  benevolence.     Such  will  incuts  were  all  completed,  and  my  father  had 

not  ret uru  home  to  be  idle,  but  w  ill  press  toward  satisfied  himself  that  they  were  the  best  that 

those  avenues  that  oner  the  most  aid  and  sym-  could  be  made,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  n 

pathy;  and  if  it  is  not  provided  by  Protestants  friend,  who  took  that  means  of  announcing  his 

they" will  seek  it  in  the  Catholic  fold.  failure  in  business.    The  failure  involved  my 

Catholic  convents  provide  their  iumates  with  father  in  ruin— he  had  signed  paper  for  Frank- 

a  comfortable  home  and  opj>ortunities  of  be-  lin  to  an  amount  that  was  startling  to  think  of 

nevolence  toward  neglected  children,  the  sick,  In  giving  and  in  using  confidence  they  had  acted 

and  the  poor.    But  they  are  burdened  with  a  like  two  crazy  men. 

round  of  observances  and  rules  involving  the  I     Kuin  is  a  little  word  to  write,  but  a  great  load 

sacrifice  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  of  per-  to  walk  under.    It  is  not  a  pleasant  rccollcc- 

sonal  independence.    For  complete  submission  ,  tion,  still  I  would  not  lose  my  remembrance  of 

to  the  Superior  is  the  first  duty.     Moreover,  what  passed  under  our  roof  the  night  on  which 

this  is  not  the  family  state  designed  by  God,  that  letter  was  received. 
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I  can  see  my  father  as  he  sat  there  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  old-fashioned  stone-house  we  had 
taken  for  the  summer.  The  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  at  Tappan,  and  had  been  wait- 
ing for  him  all  day,  while  he  was  hard  at  work 
in  his  city  office.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Frank- 
lin himself.  It  said  that  he  had  made  a  great 
experiment  in  business,  and  had  failed,  and  that 
he  was  a  bankrupt.  He  made  no  effort  to  gloss 
over  or  abate  the  fact,  but  stated  it  in  so  many 
round  words.  There  it  was — he  was  ruined.  He 
didn't  intend  to  stay  ruined,  however.  He  was 
going  to  begin  again — he  hoped  never  to  rest  un- 
til he  had  recovered  what  was  lost ;  and,  principal 
and  interest,  the  debt  of  honor  owing  to  his  dear 
friend  Hageman  should  be  paid.  My  father,  he 
said,  was  almost  his  only  creditor;  and  though 
it  distracted  him  to  think  of  the  injury  he  might 
have  inflicted  upon  him,  still  he  should  live  by 
his  determination  to  right  all  this  mischief  and 
evil. 

His  side  of  the  business  seemed  brave  and 
honorable  enough.  As  to  our  side,  if  friendship 
failed  to  serve  .us  a  great  turn  now,  it  would  fail 
of  a  glorious  opportunity. 

My  mother  was  the  first  to  say,  when  my  fa- 
ther had  been  surprised  into  letting  us  know  the 
contents  of  the  letter,  "Jacob  will  do  all  he  prom- 
ises." And  that  was  a  heroic  speech  for  her  to 
make,  for  Franklin  was  my  father's  friend,  not 
hers.  I  mean  by  that  he  wras  hers  only  by  adop- 
tion, though  he  might  naturally  enough  have 
been  hers  by  election  also.  There  was  sufficient 
confidence  and  sympathy  between  them  for  that. 
I  can  see  yet  the  look  my  father  gave  her  when 
he  said,  "Yes,  Harriet;  that  is  true.  He  will 
do  all  he  promises  if  he  only  lives." 

"He  will  live,"  said  my  mother.  She  had 
that  way  of  speaking.  She  had  the  clearest, 
most  decided  convictions  of  any  person  I  ever 
met.  She  held  by  Providence,  and  believed 
in  Destiny.  I  used  to  consider  her  promises, 
which  certainly  were  not  intended  for  oracular 
utterances,  as  words  of  authority,  to  be  received 
with  simple  faith — action,  of  course,  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance. She  had  the  power  of  seeing  through 
things  as  we  see  stars  through  the  auroral  cloud. 

Later  in  the  evening  I  perceived  my  parents 
were  looking  at  me  in  a  way  that  made  me  get 
up  and  leave  the  room.  I  went  out  of  that  he- 
roic atmosphere  like  a  coward ;  for  I  saw,  well 
enough,  that  their  chief  thought  in  their  trouble 
concerned  me.  I  said  to  myself,  when  I  walked 
out  into  the  garden,  "I  never  will  go  to  Yale. 
I  will  learn  business,  and  stand  by  father.  After 
I  graduated  I  should  have  to  get  a  profession — 
if  I  were  older  I  could  pay  my  way — but  who 
would  hire  me  as  a  tutor  ?  Four  or  five  years 
from  now  I  might  hope  to  support  myself,  if  I 
should  go  to  college — not  before.    No,  no." 

But  those  "angels  in  the  house"  decreed 
otherwise.  I  was  obliged  to  yield.  I  yielded 
for  three  months.  Then  I  went  back  home. 
When  I  got  there  I  found  why  I  had  returned. 
There  was  no  hiding  the  fact  that  they  were  in 
a  hot  furnace  of  afflictions.    I  said  to  them,  "  I 


wish  to  live,  but  I  shall  die  if  I  go  back.  God 
has  said  the  days  of  the  man  who  honors  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  shall  be  lon<j  in  the  land.  I  do 
not  deserve  to  be  a  martyr,  nor  to  make  martyrs 
of  you." 

I  carried  that  point.  And  so  I  am  not 
learned.  School-boys  in  these  days  would  find 
it  easy  enough  to  trip  me  up  ;  but  God  knew 
what  was  best,  and  He  made  us  all  see  it.  He 
has  given  me  a  full  cup,  pressed  down,  and  run- 
ning over.  I  have  missed  brilliant  success, 
barely  possible  perhaps,  but  nearly  probable  to 
every  youth  that  lives  ;  and,  comparing  my  own 
quiet  fortunes  with  some  more  splendid  and  hon- 
orable in  the  world's  view,  I  am  quietly  con- 
tent. 

But  this  is  not  the  story  I  have  desired  to  tell 
for  years. 

I  had  been  in  business  with  my  father  for 
some  time,  and  we  had  found  a  great  deal  of 
up-hill  work  to  do — little,  indeed,  besides ;  were 
living,  in  fact,  as  you  might  say,  from  hand  to 
mouth,  but  with  a  near  prospect  of  a  better  state 
of  things — we  always  kept  that  prospect  in  view 
— when,  one  day,  we  wrere  astonished  by  a  letter 
from  Jacob  Franklin,  inclosing  a  check  for  the 
amount  of  his  debt,  together  with  the  interest, 
which  also  dated  from  the  time  of  his  failure! 

Never  was  money  so  unlooked-for ;  never 
could  it  have  been  more  welcome.  We  re- 
ceived it  as  from  God.  Adversity  had  not 
greatly  harmed  us  ;  what  would  prosperity  do? 

I  say  adversity  had  not  greatly  harmed  us, 
and  by  that  I  mean  it  had  not  soured  my  fa- 
ther's heart,  though  his  hair  had  grown  gray 
and  his  countenance  very  grave  in  the  stern 
fight  he  had  kept  up  with  poverty  for  ten  long 
years.  It  had  not  daunted  my  mother's  faith  ; 
but  it  had  been  able  to  write  some  lines  on  her 
face  which  told  of  solemn  struggles  and  of  hard- 
won  victories. 

I  never  gave  them  any  peace  till  the  ocean 
rolled  between  us,  after  Franklin's  letter  came. 
Rest  and  change  of  scene  and  of  life  would 
make  them  young  again,  the  doctor  told  them 
and  me.  So  it  was  accomplished,  and  that  ex- 
perience was  to  all  of  us  the  nearest  exemplifi- 
cation of  miracle  we  shall  ever  be  likely  to  know. 

After  they  had  sailed,  that  same  week,  I  pack- 
ed my  portmanteau  and  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage. 
I  had  all  along  regarded  Jacob  Franklin  as  some- 
thing less  than  honorable,  if  any  thing  less  than 
base.  Now  I  wanted  to  express  to  him  grati- 
tude for  more  than  the  restitution  he  had  made 
— for  justifying  the  faith  my  father  had  always 
preserved  in  him. 

I  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life  than 
by  my  drive  through  the  crooked  street  of  Lit- 
tle Carrington.  Franklin's  reputation  and  his 
letter  had  led  me  to  suppose  that  his  works 
would  justify  and  repay  the  visit  of  a  stranger, 
and  as  such  I  presented  myself  at  the  gate  of 
his  factory-yard.  But  such  an  odd  jumble  of 
sheds  and  mean  wooden  buildings  as  were  con- 
gregated within  the  stakes  and  fences  which  in- 
closed his  works !    I  was  so  surprised  at  the 
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broken-down  appearance  of  the  place  that  I 
asked  the  first  man  I  met  on  the  grounds  if 
there  was  any  mistake ;  hadn't  the  lad  who  un- 
dertook to  be  my  guide  misunderstood  me?  I 
wanted  to  see  Mr.  Jacob  Franklin  and  his  tan- 
nery. 

The  person  I  addressed  was  a  little,  dark- 
faced,  Spanish-looking  fellow.  He  answered, 
with  a  smile,  that  I  could  see  the  works;  but 
as  to  Mr.  Franklin,  he  was  not  at  home,  and 
wouldn't  be  for  a  month  yet.  Hut  if  I  had  any 
business,  he  was  Joshua  Crowe.  It  took  bah 
an  hour  f»r  him  and  me  to  understand  each 
other.  But  in  that  time  the  work  of  years  had 
been  accomplished,  and  we  were  intimate. 

After  he  had  shown  me  about  the  works  and 
the  town — a  mere  dependency — he  had  bis  team 
brought  round,  and  we  drove  among  the  mount- 
ains. 

I  had  said,  ''The  works  are  not  exactly  such 
ill  I  expected  to  see."    He  had  answered,  "He- 

<  ause  there  was  one  thing  Jacob  would  attend 
to  before  he  made  any  repairs,  except  such  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  earn  ing  on  opera- 
tion*. We  :nv  ;  i;i  '  to  begin  at  the  new  build- 
ings this  fall ;  the  machinery  is  nil  ordered. 
Next  year  there  will  bt  a  tannery  in  the  coun- 
try which  will  do  all  the  business  worth  the  do- 
ing.     Fhanki  in  \M'  <  'i:<'\\  i  V" 

"Hut  what  was  it  that  1 1 1 : i •  1  •  ■  Is i in  p::t  off 
building  so  long?"  I  asked,  |>crfectly  aware  of 
the  answer  I'd  have. 

"The  d'-bt  owing  your  father."'  said  Crowe. 

And  1  blasted. 

Our  talk  all  the  way  was  less  of  scenery  than 

<  ou  might  suppose  it  would  Ih\  seeing  I  was 
!'or  the  first  time  in  my  life  among  the  mount- 
ains. Hut  I  doubt  whether  either  of  us  failed 
to  see  the  glorious  DOMty  of  those  folding  hills, 
or  the  g|..w  i.f  great  I:  hi-  of  golden  rod  and 

•  urple  aster,  under  a  heaven  of  the  deej-  *t  blue. 
There  were  scen  t  things  and  fact-,  w  hi  <h  science 
knew  and  was  revealing,  more  fascinating  than 
this  visible  ln-auty  of  nature. 

David,  the  king,  knew  a  great  deal,  and  was 
fully  alive  to  all  he  knew — pcrhups  no  man  in 
this  day  of  A. •/-../  men  much  more  alive.  Hut 
w  hen  I  think  of  this  great  American  continent, 
such  a  vast  mine  of  treasure,  a  land  full  of  rich- 
es, I  wish  that  he  had  know  n  of  it  and  the  glory 
God  has  given  it.  What  would  he  have  thought 
of  our  gold  mines  and  silver  mines,  our  mount- 
ains of  ore.  our  lake-.  -  .1-.  and  river-  of  oil. 
our  unfathonied  beds  of  coal?  u0  Lord  !"  he 
said,  M  the  earth  is  full  of  Thy  riches  ;  so  is  the 
groat  wide  sea."  Hut  1  wish  that  he  and  Solo- 
mon could  have  emigrated  to  America  out  of 
l»oor  little  Judea.  Forgive  me.  oh  world  !  We 
are  to-day  looking  to  the  end  of  our  great  strug- 
gle ;  we  are  looking  to  the  future  of  this  nation, 
and  the  heart  of  the  country  is  almost  breaking 
with  gladness.  Yea,  it  behooves  us  to  say  little 
of  the  glory  of  man,  but  all  things,  all  things, 
indeed,  of  the  greatness,  of  the  riches,  of  the 
glory  of  God. 

u  This  reminds  me  of  the  day  that  happened," 


said  Joshua,  taking  off  his  old  straw-hat  and 
wiping  his  forehead,  over  which  a  continuous 
stream  of  perspiration  was  flowing.  "I  cam  ■ 
near  going  off  bodily  that  time." 

We  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  South  Mount- 
ain and  sat  there,  looking  down  on  a  scene  the 
like  of  which  you  will  not  discover  if  you  go 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  in  all 
probability.  I  supposed  he  referred  to  some 
slip  somewhere;  for  1  had  just  drawn  him  up 
by  the  shoulders  through  a  break  in  the  rocks,  1 
believe  they  call  it  the  "Lemon  Squeezer,"  and 
the  expedients  to  which  there  was  need  of  re- 
sorting  in  his  behalf  might  remind  that  man  of 
much  experiment  of  no  doubt  many  an  extreme 
and  perilous  experience.  Hut  looking  at  him 
h  r  farther  explanation.  1  s;l\v  him  with  his  left 
hand  extended  looking  at  it.  lie  held  it  up  be- 
fore me. 

"  When  I  lost  those  BagOM,"  said  he,  "it  was 
a  miracle  I  didn't  lose  my  w  hole  body.  Frozen, 
\  u  si  Hut  if  any  of  us  had  known  any  thing 
I  shouldn't  have  lost  the  lingers." 

••  P.e  -  ■  .1  .i-  to  teli  me  w  hat  there  is  in 
this  August  heat  to  remind  a  man  of  freezing," 
said  I. 

"  It's  ft  long  yarn."  he  answered. 

"If  I  get  tiud  I  can  count  the  farms  in  the 
valley.  Are  those  the  Hcrkshirc  hills  o\er 
there,  eighty  miles  nwa\  ?" 

"  Herk-hire  hills,"  said  ho,  with  dreamy  affirm- 
ation.  Ti. eu  he  roused  up  :"  I'll  t.  II  \  ou.  We 
were  in  the  very  thick  of  the  heaviest  business 
that  was  done  in  this  part  of  the  country,  when 
a  man  came  t«.  Carrington  who  was  an  old  col- 
lege friend  of  Jacob's.  He  had  known  him 
most  brilliant  student  of  the  cla-s 
or  the  college.  He  w  as.  in  furt,  a  glittei ing  fel- 
low. We  showed  him  over  the  works,  ami  he 
got  very  much  interested  in  the  business.  Well, 
h-  was  I  plausible  fellow,  ho  wns.  Had  a  way 
of  telling  n  thing  that  wasn't  within  a  gun-shot 
of  truth  as  if  it  were  gos|*d,  and  he  had  a  theoiy 
that  set  Jacob  wild.  Lord  ft'  mercy  !  He  had 
|  theory  about  every  thing.  And  so  he  had  to 
fit  one  for  tanning,  tl  «  u.h  \<>u  know  he  didn't 
know  any  more  than  a  babe  about  the  business 
when  he  set  foot  in  Carrington — but  then  he 
was  a  philosopher. 

"Now.  young  fellow,  you  needn't  think  be- 
cause I'm  a  hard-working  practical  man,  and 
sj«cak  that  way  about  s<  ieiiee  and  philosophy, 
that  I  despise  them.  I  think,  a-  sun-  a>  time 
rolls  on,  the  world  will  all  be  in  the  ponds  of 
science,  and  philosophy  will  have  the  great 
throne  among  tcmj>orals.  I  mean  scientific  phi. 
losoj.hy.  I'm  not  afraid  of  that,  or  of  God  being 
dethroned  by  his  glorious  ministers  and  servants 
— no  danger!  What  I'm  powerfully  afraid  of 
is  your  dabbler  and  theorist,  who  isn't  afraid, 
who's  positive  before  he  thinks  his  way  clear 
through  a  thing,  and  has  proved  bis  right  to 
theory  by  successful  practice. 

Well,  as  I  said,  he  looked  into  our  affairs, 
asked  a  good  many  questions,  and  began  to  say 
what  a  wonderful  good  thing  it  would  be  if  a 
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method  could  only  be  hit  upon,  as  of  course 
there  might  be,  when  a  man  would  save  time, 
and  the  interest  on  his  money,  and  secure  be- 
sides incredible  profits  by  shortening  the  process 
by  which  hides  were  prepared  and  the  tanning 
effected.  French,  English,  and  Russian  meth- 
ods, now  in  operation,  were  well  enough  for 
those  slow  old  countries,  but  science  in  our  time 
had  labor  by  the  right  hand,  and,  let  labor  only 
consent  to  be  led  by  it,  we  should  see  a  revolu- 
tion in  every  department  of  production  in  the 
world.  He  told  the  truth,  of  course,  but  he  told 
it  like  a  fool.  I  thought  then,  however,  that  he 
told  it  more  like  knave  than  fool.  For  I  hadn't 
any  confidence  in  him,  Sir ;  his  way  of  talking 
took  me  just  across  the  grain.  He  was  one  of 
those  dare-devils  who  I  suppose  can't  appreciate 
the  fact  that  science  don't  do  things  at  a  venture 
and  hap-hazard.  If  you  don't  absolutely  know 
that  your  way  of  doing  a  thing  is  the  best  in  the 
world,  for  goodness'  sake  speak  modestly  when 
you're  with  practical  men  who  may  take  you  at 
3  our  word. 

"There  was  nothing  for  it  but  Jacob  would 
put  some  of  this  fellow's  projects  into  practical 
operation.  It  was  perfectly  clear  to  see.  All 
the  way  through  the  tanning  we  had  in  hand  he 
was  getting  more  and  more  impatient,  and  by 
the  time  we  had  the  hides  out  of  the  vats,  and 
hung  up,  and  vats  emptied,  and  ready  to  begin 
again,  and  were  getting  our  hides  through  the 
sweating  process — that  was  a  great  discovery! 
we  were  about  the  first  to  use  it,  so  you  see  we 
weren't  likely  to  be  behindhand  taking  sugges- 
tions, and  I  believe  in  that  sweating  process  yet 
— but  you  don't  care  any  thing  about  that." 

"  I  do,"  said  I*.  "  Tell  me."  You  may  smile 
when  you  think  it  was  only  about  getting  the 
hair  off  of  hides  he  was  talking,  but  every  trade 
and  business  has  its  poets  and  enthusiasts,  and 
you  must  be  a  wooden  affair  if  you  can  hear 'one 
of  these  men  go  over  the  details  of  their  occupa- 
tion without  for  the  moment  catching  something 
of  their  spirit,  or  at  least  feeling  in  some  degree 
the  force  of  their  magnetic  influence! 

"  I  had  to  go  down  to  Chester  one  day.  The 
day  this  one  reminds  me  of.  When  I  was  near- 
ly through  the  Clove  such  a  blinding  snow-storm 
came  down  on  me  I  had  to  stop  my  horse,  great 
as  the  hurry  was,  and  look  at  it.  Besides,  it 
was  probably  only  a  squall,  and  would  blow 
over.  But  after  a  few  minutes  it  became  evi- 
dent that  there  wasn't  any  squall  about  it — it 
wasn't  going  to  blow  along.  I  might  sit  there 
if  I  chose,  but  before  three  hours  I'd  be  buried 
up  and  done  for.  So  I  whipped  along  and  got 
out  of  the  Clove  and  up  on  the  ridge-road,  and 
I  can  tell  you,  bad  as  it  was  up  there,  it  was 
better  to  have  the  open  country  about  me  than 
those  great  tremendous  and  straight  walls  of 
rock  shutting  ni2  up.  They  look  very  fine  to 
you  such  a  day  as  this,  with  all  those  pretty 
trimmings  hung  about,  vines,  ferns,  and  what 
not,  but  take  the  walls  without  any  of  the  fes- 
tooning, and  you  have  something  awful. 

"  We  ran  a  race  with  the  storm  for  about  an 


hour  after  we  had  got  up  on  to  the  road.  I 
was  in  a  terrible  strait  to  get  home.  How 
could  a  man  know  what  mischief  would  be 
I  brewing  there  between  those  young  fellows  shut 
I  up  together  (with  me  at  a  safe  distance)  smok- 
ing before  a  comfortable  fire,  and  talking  about 
tannin,  and  acids,  and  alkalies  in  general ! 

"Before  I  got  along  near  Troop's,  though — 
Troop  keeps  a  tavern  now,  he  didn't  then  ;  he 
lived  on  the  road  and  about  half-way  to  Car- 
rington  (I  forget  that  you  don't  know  the  re- 
gion as  well  as  I  do)— I  saw  it  would  be  as 
much  as  my  life  was  worth  to  attempt  getting 
through  that  night.  By  the  time  I  got  to  his 
house  I  thought  I  was  about  done  for — frozen 
almost  solid — but  then  he  couldn't  keep  me." 

"  Couldn't  keep  you  !"  I  exclaimed.  "Why 
didn't  you  take  possession,  and  done  with  it?" 

"  Why,  there  was  poor  Ned,  worse  off,  if  any 
thing,  than  I  was,  and  what  could  I  do  ?  I 
couldn't  take  him  into  the  house  with  me,  and 
the  stable  was  crowded.  No,  there  was  really 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  drive  on  to  Nott's. 
Live  through  it,  if  we  could — die,  if  we  couldn't. 
When  a  man  makes  up  his  mind  to  a  course 
like  that  most  likely  he'll  live  to  see  it  carried 
out ! 

"Nott  was  a  man  who  would  have  taken 
Ned  under  his  roof,  too,  before  he  would  have 
let  me  go  one  step  further  such  a  night  as  that 
was.  Well,  Sir,  I  stood  up  those  three  miles. 
Afraid  to  sit  down.  I  swung  my  arms,  and 
stamped  my  feet,  and  did  my  best  to  keep  alive, 
and  I  can  tell  you  it  wasn't  any  fun,  for  after 
all  I  wasn't  thinking  so  much  of  myself  as  I 
was  of  Mr.  Franklin.  I  was  young  then,  and 
had  the  old  tannery  hanging  like  a  millstone 
round  my  neck,  for  3-011  see  I  had  been  with 
Jacob's  father  when  things  were  managed  dif- 
ferent, before  we  got  to  be  so  scientific,  and  I 
felt  like  flying,  as  I  may  have  said  before.  It 
sets  me  into  a  perspiration  always  when  I  think 
of  those  days.  But  by  the  time  I  came  to  Nott's 
I  wasn't  thinking  much  of  any  thing  except  my- 
self, for  I  was  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  and  covered 
with  frost — ears  frozen,  hands  like  ice,  and  feet 
too,  for  that  matter.  But  this  hand  had  the 
worst  of  it.  So  the  fingers  had  to  come  off. 
But  I'm  getting  ahead. 

"Nott's  house  was  pretty  full,  and  he'd  been 
working  like  a  nig — beast  himself,  getting  trav- 
elers comfortable  who'd  come  in  and  taken  pos- 
session in  the  way  folks  will  when  they  get  des- 
perate. He  went  out  and  groomed  Ned  him- 
self, and  worked  over  him  for  an  hour  to  keep 
him  from  freezing.  But  after  I  was  once  under 
shelter  I  found  out  what  women  mean  by  being 
nervous.  Bless  your  stars,  you're  not  a  wo- 
man !  I  began  to  worry — and  was  there  any 
thing  in  creation  I  didn't  worry  about  ?  There 
wa»the  new  grinding  machine — wouldn't  some 
of  the  hands  get  hold  of  that,  possessed  of  an 
itching  to  see  how  it  would  work  ?  Then  I  got 
to  thinking  about  Blake  Tafft,  and  of  what  a 
time  Jacob  and  I  had  about  the  sweating  busi- 
ness ;  and  it  wasn't  a  consolation  I  could  bring 
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to  bear  on  the  shape  affairs  seemed  to  be  taking 
that  the  old  experiment  we  ventured  upon  with 
fear  and  trembling  had  turned  out  such  a  suc- 
vv>.  I  knew  that  whenever  I  said  any  tiling 
about  Tafft  it  was  in  Jacob's  mind  that  I  was 
against  the  sweating.  And  now,  when  I  was 
for  sweating,  I  made  a  stand  against  the  new 
rannin  mixture!  lit-  had  got  a  notion  that  I 
was  an  old  slow  coach,  always  hanging  lire, 
cautious  and  safe  in  ways  not  creditable  to  a 
man.  And  now,  shut  up  by  this  snow-storm, 
away  off  in  the  woods — .Jacob  and  Tafft  simu- 
lating by  a  great  wood-lire,  talking  half  the 
night,  no  doubt,  and  dabbling  with  chemicals — 
,i  was  enough  to  make  a  man  get  up  and  blow 
his  brains  out. 

"I  broke  the  road  next  morning  for  folks  go- 
ing my  way.  I  was  out  before  sunrise.  The 
storm  was  over,  and  the  sky,  with  its  sun-dogs 
that  clear  it,  looked  j>«-rt'.-«  t  !\  awful:  even- breath 
a  man  drew  in  that  air  seemed  like  the  shaq> 
•ut  of  a  razor.  When  I  got  home  the  first  man 
I  met  was  one  George  Peters,  to  whom  I  had 
t»een  in  the  habit  of  giving  orders  every  day  of 
my  life — he  didn't  know  me  ! 

11 1  was  shut  up  in  the  house  nearly  a  week 
after  I  got  back  :  but  I  felt  easy— easy— from 
the  moment  Ned  stcp|>cd  out  on  the  Carrington 
pike.  1  shouldn't  l>e  haunted  any  longer  by  the 
ghost  of  my  obi  master  ;  I  should  know  what 
his  son  was  about,  with  all  bin  itching  for  ex- 
periment, and  his  confidence  in  TatVt. 

"  Perhaps  you  think  it's  a  comfortable  thing 
lo  feel  like  a  -py  about  premises  where  \  ou'\ C 
>ccn  in  the  habit  of  going  round  free  and  easy, 
giving  confidence  and  taking  it — dealings  all 
fair,  square,  and  open  ! 

41  Jacob  didn't  like  it  any  U  tter  than  I  did 
thai  matters  had  got  into  that  *dia|>c  l>ctwecn  us. 
Still  it  wasn't  an  easy  thing  for  M  to  come  to  a 
rood  understanding.  Some  men  might  have 
acted  like  wards  shaking  off  their  tutors.  He 
might  have  said  he  was  going  to  .!  .  a*  he  liked, 
and  I  might  have  answered,  4  Of  course,  for  all 
1  care.  Kuin  yours*  It'  as  s.*.n  as  you  cboOOO-  - 
it's  no  fault  of  mine.'    Hut  that  wasn't  the  kind 

of  talk  for  men  who  hail  I  n  together  as  we 

iad.  through  thick  ami  thin,  of  fortune  and  mis- 
fortune. I  never  shall  f  >rget  how  he  looked 
when  he  came  into  my  room  the  afternoon  I 
got  back.  He  had  heard  about  my  state  and 
condition  through  Peters. 

44  He  came  up  to  the  chair  where  I  sat,  feei- 
ng more  dead  as  to  body  and  alive  as  to  mind 
than  ever  before  or  since,  perhaps,  and  stood 
iooking  nt  me  in  perfect  surprise  a  moment  be- 
fore he  spoke. 

4  4  4  Joshua,  what  a  time  yon  have  had!'  said 
he.  Then  I  saw  tears  in  his  eyes.  4 1  never 
exacted  you  back  in  such  a  storm.  I  believe 
you  would  have  pushed  through  if  you  had 
thought  you  wouldn't  live  a  minute  after — kick- 
ing up  such  a  bobbery  about  nothing !  But  you 
got  the  books?' 

"They  were  volumes  of  chemistry  which  I 
had  been  talking  about  for  a  month  or  more. 


Part  of  my  errand  down  was  to  get  them  ;  for  I 
was  determined  he  himself  should  know  some- 
thing about  chemistry,  as  applied  to  arts,  before 
he  went  one  step  further.  1  Open  the  bundle. ' 
I  >aid:  and  he  did,  but  only  glanced  at  the  title 
of  the  work,  then  he  dropj  ed  the  w  rap  into  a 
corner,  laid  the  books  on  the  shelf,  and  sat 
down  by  the  tire.  'If  you  lost  so  much  as  a 
joint  of  a  finger  I'd  never  forgive  myself. '  he  laid. 

If  I  hadn't  always  felt  toward  him  as  1 
/:!<■■>■  a  woman  must  toward  a  s,,n<  I  should 
have  felt  my  heart  open  when  he  looked  at  my 
hand.  He  didn't  laj  any  thing  after  that,  but 
got  up  and  walked  to  the  window:  and  you 
•  lou  t  know  Jacob,  if  you  did  you  would  under- 
stand how  he  sw  ung  out  of  the  room  the  next 
minute,  and  in  le<s  than  five  came  back  with 
Tafft.  He  wouldn't  argue  with  me  about  con- 
sulting him.  His  own  faith  in  him  was  Mitli- 
cient  to  war-ant  ti.is  action.  Like  it  or  not  I 
in       -'i'  mi',  i:  was  for  my  ]  r  1  od\'s  sake! 

'•  lafft  i.  oked  at  my  hand,  and  Lis  face  had 
a  different  expression  from  any  1  had  ever  seen 
it  wear  U'fore.     We'll  see  al>out  it."  said  he. 

He  didn't  say  any  thing  more  at  that  time. 
Hut  the  next  day  when  he  c  ime  in  again  to  sec 
how  his  treatment  was  working — of  course  lie 
;  '  -  nl  i  he  saw  there  w  h  u  i  help  for  the 
fingers.  Tin  \  h..d  to  « otne  off  in  t!ie  course  of 
a  few  days. 

'*  It  -reined  to  me  during  tln>*e  few  da*  s,  when 
I  was  recovering  from  the  effects  of  my  expo- 
sure, as  if  i»crhaps,  and  proluihly,  I  had  l»ccn 
brought  down  to  the  humiliation  that  I  might 
lie  compelled  to  render  justice  in  a  direction 
where  1  had  withheld  it.  I  went  out  of  my 
room  not  feeling  toward  Tafft  as  I  did  when  I 
went  in.     Was  that  justice?     No,  it  was  weak- 

  I  let  m\  comictious  fritter  themselves 

a\\a\  when  I  I  i  ha\e  held  fa  t.  r  than  ever 
t  «  them.  You  get  to  \+>  a  judge  once,  and  then, 
when  you're  set  on  the  bench,  grant  a  general 
jail  delivery — you'll  do  a  wise  thing,  and  the 
world  will  be  likely  to  thank  you  for  it. 

4*  Tafft  was  my  "surgeon.  Think  of  that !  It 
was  a  tin  e  place  to  be  put  in,  f  r  I  couldn't  help 
liking  the  fellow  when  I  began  to  know  him. 
He  didn't  mean  to  In?  a  deceiver.  He  was  hon- 
est enough  in  his  fool-hardiness  and  temerity. 
And  where  was  the  use  of  arguing?  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  that  the  exj-crirnent  must 
lie  made. 

44  I  saw  that  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  after 
keeping  them  close  shut  as  long  as  I  dared  to 
do.  It  had  got  to  be  made,  too,  on  a  large 
scale.  Jacob  was  all  enthusiasm.  His  courage 
had  revived  and  grown  monstrous  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  saw  my  hand  in  Tn fit's  with  the 
fingers  off  at  the  joints. 

When  it  came  to  the  point  that  I  must 
know  it  and  give  an  opinion,  I  said :  4  You're 
going  into  the  business  whether  or  no — that's 
ch  ar  enough  to  see.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  I  think.  But  you  know,  and  you  needn't 
talk  about  my  countenancing  the  business,  for  I 
can't.    Ill  have  no  hand  in  it.' 
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"I  was  about  among  the  works  the  same  as 
ever  after  the  new  process  was  set  in  operation. 
I  didn't  ask  any  thing  about  it.  It  was  their 
own  secret;  and  I  suppose  Jacob  did  rejoice 
about  as  much  over  the  prospect  of  my  approach- 
ing discomfiture  as  over  any  other  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  him.  And  I  can  tell  you  it 
was  an  easier  thing  to  fall  in  with  him,  and  be- 
lieve with  him,  than  it  was  not  to  do  it,  for  he 
has  spirits  that  ride  over  the  dismal  swamps  of 
this  world  like  an  eagle,  and  there  isn't  a  tree 
tall  enough  growing  in  the  lowlands  fur  him  to 
perch  on,  nor  a  branch  strong  enough.  When 
he  had  decided  on  a  step  he  took  it,  and  there 
wasn't  any  looking  back.  I  began  to  pray  for 
him,  I  felt  so  desperate.  Prayed  that  his  ex- 
periment might  not  ruin  him.  But  I  am  not 
the  kind  of  man  Providence  works  miracles  for." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "you  prayed  him  clear  of  ruin, 
I  should  think.  You  don't  consider  him  any 
thing  but  a  success  in  these  days,  do  you?" 

Crowe  looked  at  me  a  moment,  bis  face  bright- 
ening and  brightening,  until  it  was  perfectly  il- 
luminated. 

"I  was  only  thinking,"  said  he,  "that  I 
lacked  faith,  not  being  able  to  change  determ- 
ined chemical  effects." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "Mr.  Crowe,  how  did  you 
come  out  of  it?" — for  he  sat  there  poking  with 
the  handle  of  his  riding-whip  at  a  pebble  which 
was  imbedded  with  countless  pebbles  of  its  kind, 
I  suppose  ages  on  ages  ago.  He  looked  up  at 
the  question. 

"I  reckoned  I  could  tell  it  by  this  time  as  I 
would  any  other  yarn,"  said  he.  "  Tafft  had 
gone  off  to  town.  He  got  a  letter  the  day  after 
we  got  the  vats  filled.  But  he  said  he  should 
come  right  back  before  it  would  be  time  to  look 
into  the  ooze,  and  he  went  off.  Well,  he  didn't 
come  back.  He  wrote  that  he  couldn't  say 
when  he  would  come,  somebody  was  very  ill, 
dying,  he  thought.  Well,  of  course  we  knew 
as  much  as  he  did  about  getting  hides  out  of 
ooze  ;  and  one  day,  when  the  time  had  expired 
fhey  had  reckoned  it  would  take,  Jacob  came  to 
me.  '  Crowe,'  said  he,  trying  to  speak  as  if  he 
didn't  feel  a  grain  of  concern,  '  I'm  going  to 
have  those  vats  of  ours  looked  into  this  morn- 
ing.' 

"  '  What,'  said  I,  'without  Tafft?' 

."  'Yes,  for  there's  no  knowing  when  he  will 
be  able  to  get  here.  It  isn't  safe  to  wait.  I 
don't  care  about  his  being  here  as  long  as  you 
are.  I  can  do  without  him,  Crowe,  but  not 
without  you.'    Those  were  his  very  words. 

"  '  Oli,'  I  said  ;  and  was  nigh  to  saying  on  the 
top  of  that,  'you've  got  to  care  though,  if  you 
expect  to  get  those  hides  out.'  But  how  could 
I  say  such  a  thing  as  that  to  him  ?  It  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  easier  to  shoulder  the 
whole  blame  and  responsibility  if  any  thing 
wrong  came  of  the  great  experiment. 

"Well,  Sir,  I  put  myself  to  it.  I  uncov- 
ered those  vats — one  after  another  I  uncovered 
them.  I  began  at  the  beginning.  He  and  I 
were  there  alone,    It  wasn't  to  get  out  the 


;  whole  batch  exactly.    We  didn't  know  quite 
I  what  it  was  to  do.    But  we  meant  to  survey 
the  ground,  I  suppose,  and  see  how  things  were 
going  to  work.    I  took  the  long  hook  and  went 
j  at  it ;  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  have 
racked  me  more  to  have  poked  through  a  pond 
with  it  where  I  expected  to  touch  every  minute 
|  on  the  corpse  of  the  thing  I  liked  best.  Lord 
a'  mercy ! — they'd  used  the  pumps  to  good  pur- 
1  pose,  the  boys  had !    The  hides  were  as  well 
soaked  and  swelled  as  ever  I  saw.    But  Frank- 
|  lin  swore  right  out  when  I  brought  up  one  hide 
,  after  another,  and  let  that  nasty,  whitish  drip 
■  run  off— yes,  Sir!  there  they  were— all  alike, 
half-tanned,  or  rather  no  tanning  about  it — and 
rotten  !    Lord  a'  mercy !  rotten  as  punk — yes, 
Sir  !  the  whole  heap  of  'em. 
j     "Actual  fact,  Sir,"  he  continued ;  "there'd 
been  a  devilish  work  of  neutralizing  kept  up,  and 
so  there  was  the  lot  on  our  hands  not  worth  one 
red  cent." 

"  He  had  made  his  experiment  though,"  said  I. 

"Yes,  yes,"  Crowe  answered,  "and  I  don't 
know  but  'twas  just  as  well  for  him  to  be  put 
through  such  a  course  to  see  how  he  would 
stand  it.  He  had  ruined  himself,  to  be  sure, 
but  then  he  had  learned  a  lesson.  He  looked 
at  me  with  his  eyes  opened  to  their  widest,  with 
a  droll  expression  that  was  always  in  them  when 
he  found  himself  worsted,  and  about  to  disarm 
criticism  by  frank  and  full  confession. 

"  'What  has  poor  science  got  to  do  then?' 
said  he.  '  Must  men  poke  along  in  the  slow 
way  forever  as  their  grandfathers  did  before 
them  ?  Their  grandfathers  found  out  the  best 
way  for  them.  But  there  has  been  an  advance — 
must  have  been.  These  times  abhor  dullness 
and  ignorance  more  than  any  other  times  ever 
did  since  the  world  began.' 

"  '  Don't  slander  science, '  said  I,  all  my  wrath 
breaking  out  into  undisguised  rage ;  for  the 
thought  of  that  imposition  in  the  name  of  a 
scientific  man  flashed  across  me.  'When  sci- 
ence has  a  suggestion  to  make  I'll  act  on  it  as 
quick  as  another  man.  I've  learned  something 
here  this  day ;  and  any  body  but  a  fool  or  an 
ignorant  man  might  have  predicted  precisely 
what  has  happened.    It's  the  acid  that  did  it.' 

"But  when  I  had  relieved  myself  by  saying 
that,  I  had  to  go  further,  for  Franklin's  sake. 
Never  was  a  fellow  so  cut  up  as  he  was  for  a 
while  till  he  could  rally.  '  You  ought  to  make 
experiments,  of  course,'  I  said.  'I'm  going  to 
make  some  myself.  I've  got  two  hundred  dol- 
lars in  the  bank  this  moment,  and  I'm  going 
into  the  hide-tanning  business  and  shall  con- 
duct it  scientifically.' 

"We  both  laughed.  That  was  our  safety- 
valve.  Jacob  had  got  rid  of  his  property  and 
was  as  free  as  I  was  to  begin  life  again — and 
we  both  had  the  courage.  Besides,  he  had  a 
sense  of  honor  which  this  pressure  of  debt  was 
likely  to  quicken  and  not  blunt. 

' '  We  were  alone  together  many  an  hour  of 
that  day.  Sweet  counsel  we  took !  You  needn't 
smile.    I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  felt  par- 
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ticularly  like  a  giant  before  that  time:  hut  for 
then  I  did  feel  like  one;  and  equal— flit  so— it 
amounts  to  about  the  same  thing  in  a  well  man 
— to  do  any  work  required  of  me. 

"  I  got  rowers  in  after  Franklin  pave  his  con- 
sent and  showed  him  the  hides.  He  looked  the 
blankest  creature,  and  perfectly  scared.  He 
whispered  to  me  as  we  were  going  along  the 
edge  of  the  vats,  poking  among  the  hides,  and 
investigating  here  and  there,  as  if  the  fact  were 
not  a  settled  one,  and  settled,  too,  on  scientific 
principles,  BO  that  they  could  not  be  gainsayed. 
•  Why,  Mr.  Crowe,  we're  ruined.' 

44  '  Hi  lea,  may  be,  but  we're  not.  We've  got 
something  //.>/</<  our  hides,  I  hope,  that's  proof 
■gainst  this  deuced  acid.  What  do  you  really 
think  about  those  hides?'  I  Slid. 

11  'Think  !  why  they  ain't  worth  as  much  as 
good  brown  pajKjr,'  said  he.    Then-  it  w:i<  | 

"  '  I  thought  so  !'  -aid  I.  '  You  did !'  said  he. 
as  if  he  had  supposed  I  was  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
periment. Well,  I  lnul  kept  my  thoughts  about 
it  pretty  well  to  m\  -elf. 

44  4  Never  mind,'  I  said — 'never  mind.  Tow- 
er-;   We'll   get    the    \a!-    eln]'ied.    Mild    linilg  Up 

the  hide-,  nnd  sec  what  can  be  done.  It's  clear 
there's  no  BM  of  leaving  them  in  here.  They've 
-wallowed  all  they  need  of  that  high  mix.' 

"  So  power-  and  1  a!  !:••  g"t  r. ;  t!  e  hide-, 
lie  wa-  a-  shy  as  I  was  ah  ,ut  having 'em  li-hcd 
out  and  talked  over  by  the  men.  We  Worked 
like  a  couple  of  cowards,  and  got  rid  of  any  help 
by  that  means,  to  be  sure  ;  but  as  if  such  a  thing 
were  to  l»e  kept  t<>  <-ur->  Ives  by  gaining  a  little 
or  a  good  deal  of  lini"  ! 

"Franklin  came  in  and  stood  and  looked  at 
us  while  we  were  at  work.  Pretty  so. n  he 
(  aught  up  a  hook,  and  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  plunge  with  u-  into  the  thick  of  work.  Hut 
after  he  had  stood  then*  ju-t  alxiut  a  minute  he 
drop|»ed  the  hook  again  and  walked  away.  I 
felt  for  him  when  lie  did  that  as  I  n  \.  r  felt 
for  any  other  fellow  in  this  world.  1  supposed 
he  couldn't  stand  it  to  help  us  in  that  woik. 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  he  went  off;  but, 
Sir,  in  about  ftfQ  minutes  I  heard  the  tramp  of 
a  dozen  men,  nnd  I  looked  up.  Franklin  had 
got  the  men  together  and  was  marching  'cm  in. 

Twai  a  brave  act ! 

41 4  Here,  Crowe,'  said  he,  'come  out  of  that : 
just  quit  that  business.  Go  in,  my  men.  Wei] 
get  through  as  quick  a-  possible  and  begin  again.' 

44 1  laid  down  my  hook.  lie  took  my  arm, 
and  we  walked  oft'  together. 

M '  It's  nothing  but  ignorance,' said  he.  'We'll 
learn  a  little  more.  Crowe,  l>cfore  we  go  on  in 
that  direction.' 

"We  did  learn  considerable  more.  For  ten 
years  we  k*pt  on  doing  bu-iness  in  a  -mill 
enough  way.  I  can  tell  you;  on  the  old  plan 
too.  But  three  years  ago  we  hit  on  another 
method  —  m7<  /,//>/<•  this  time,  Sir — and  it  has 
placed  us  at  the  head  of  our  business,  /  think, 
throughout  the  world.  Pretty  soon  we  shall  do 
as  much  work  in  a  year  as  the  best  Freuch  com- 
pany will  do  in  ten." 


''That's  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that 
you're  a  scientific  American,"'  said  I. 

Whereupon  thoughts  and  visions  uprose  with- 
in me  to  the  exclusion  of  this  question,  which 
has  sometimes  since,  in  idle  moods,  returned 
upon  me,  never  getting  an  answer,  44  What  be- 
came of  Tuft  ?" 

For  who  associates  in  his  thought  those  two 
words,  Science  and  America,  and  docs  not  sec 
uprising  from  the  heart  of  Time  a  national  ties- 
tiny  so  ab-olutcly  glorious  as  to  bring  him,  if  a 
patriot  worthy  of  the  name,  humbly  to  his  knees, 
convinced  that  he  has  seen  in  vision  the  Great 
Day  of    the  coming  of  the  Lord?" 


ANNA  MAMA  KOSS. 

A  I  <>KF,  than  eighteen  months  have  pa-scd 
away  since  the  public  journals  of  New 
Vo:k  and  Philadelphia  chronicled  the  death  of 
Anna  Maria  Ko--.  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
-  If  -a  ritieing  of  that  ''noble  army"  of  cham- 
pions in  the  e  .       i  f  humanity,  who,  in  evert 

•  .  have  devoted  time,  talents,  even  life  itself, 
to  deeds  of  charity  and  works  of  mercy.  Hy 
constant  effort  for  ihe  good  of  others,  in  early 
youth,  and  in  the  \et  more  entire  con-ec  ration 
of  mnturer  life,  she  was  eminently  fitted  for  the 
iinj>ortant  service  to  which  her  last,  best  years 
wire  unreservedly  given.  It  is  in  connection 
with  this  w<»rk,  which  has  called  forth  so  much 
patriotic  energy  and  activity  from  the  women 
of  our  land,  that  her  loss  is  most  deeply  felt. 
T>'  many  of  those  who  went  out  from  our  midst 
at  their  country's  call  the  tidings  of  her  sudden 
death  must  have  come  with  the  poignancy  ■  i 
a  per-oiial  grief.  To  hundreds  in  the  distant 
Wc-t  and  among  the  granite  hills  of  New  En- 
gland must  it  have  brougbj  the  tearful  rcmem- 
!  ram  e  of  j  uti<  nt  w  at<  mm/-,  and  ti  nder  office.-, 
and  gentle  ministering*. 

Anna  Maria  K  --  v.  a-  !■<  n  in  Philadelphia. 
.March  'J.'..  I81&  Her  father,  William  BOSS, 
was  a  native  of  the  County  of  Derry,  Ire  land. 
lie  emigrated  to  the  United  States  about  the 
year  I7>>,  and  in  1  7 ♦  4  married  Mary  Hoot,  of 
<  ':  -  -tcr  ( 'ounty,  Pcnn-  \  1  vania.  '1  he  marriage 
was  solemnized  at  the  Swedes'  Church,  now- 
known  as  (iloria  1  >«  i.  The  business  of  Will- 
iam Koss  wa-  that  of  an  an  ountant.  It  would 
seem  that  the  spirit  of  noble  patriotism,  which 
was  so  marked  a  characteristic  in  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  wa-  hers  by  rightful  inheritance. 
Her  maternal  relatives  were  largely  identified 
with  the  war  of  American  Independence.  Her 
mother's  uncle,  Jaeoh  Root,  held  a  captain's 
commissi*  n  in  the  Continental  army,  and  it  is 
related  of  her  great  grandmother  that  she  served 
voluntarily  as  a  moulder  in  an  establishment 
where  bullets  were  manufactured  to  be  us-'d  in 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  linger  upon  the  early 
years  of  Miss  Koss.  The  wonderful  powers 
which  she  developed  in  mature  womanhood  pos- 
ses! a  greater  interest  for  those  who  knew  her 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  labors  which  gave 
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her  so  just  a  claim  to  the  title  of  "  The  Soldier's 
Friend."  Endowed  by  nature  with  great  vigor 
of  mind  and  uncommon  activity  and  energy,  of 
striking  and  commanding  personal  appearance 
and  pleasing  address,  she  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  the  prosecution  of  those  works  of 
charity  and  benevolence  which  made  her  life  a 
blessing  to  mankind.  Well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic-spirited and  humane  of  her  native  city,  her 
claims  to  attention  were  fully  recognized,  and 
her  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  needy  and  suffering 
were  never  allowed  to  pass  unheeded. 

"  I  have  little  hope  of  success,"  she  said  once 
to  her  companion,  in  going  upon  an  errand  of 
mercy;  "yet  we  may  get  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  lady  we  are  about  to  visit  is  not  liberal, 
though  wealthy.  Let  us  pray  that  her  heart 
may  be  opened  to  us.  Many  of  my  most  earn- 
est prayers  have  been  made  while  hurrying  along 
the  street  on  such  errands  as  this."  The  lady 
gave  her  three  hundred  dollars. 

On  one  occasion  she  was  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  when  a  family  was  incidentally  men- 
tioned as  being  in  great  poverty  and  affliction. 
The  father  had  been  attacked  with  what  is 
known  as  "  black  small-pox,"  and  was  quite  des- 
titute of  the  comforts  and  attentions  which  his 
situation  required,  some  of  the  members  of  his 
own  family  having  left  the  house  from  fear  of 
the  infection.  The  quick  sympathies  of  Miss 
Ross  readily  responded  to  this  tale  of  want  and 
neglect.  "While  God  gives  me  health  and 
strength,"  she  earnestly  exclaimed,  "no  man 
shall  thus  suffer !"  With  no  more  delay  than 
was  required  to  place  in  a  basket  articles  of  ne- 
cessity and  comfort  she  hastened  to  the  misera- 
ble dwelling ;  nor  did  she  leave  the  poor  suffer- 
er until  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid 
forever.  And  her  thoughtful  care  ceased  not 
even  here.  From  her  own  friends  she  sought 
and  obtained  the  means  of  giving  him  a  respect- 
able burial. 

The  lady  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for 
the  above  incident,  relates  that  on  the  day  when 
all  that  was  mortal  of  Anna  Maria  Ross  was 
consigned  to  its  kindred  dust,  as  she  was  enter- 
ing a  street  car,  the  conductor  remarked,  "I 
suppose  you  have  been  to  see  the  last  of  Miss 
Ross."  Upon  her  replying  in  the  affirmative, 
he  added,  while  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks, 
"I  did  not  know  her,  but  she  watched  over  my 
wife  for  four  weeks  when  she  had  a  terrible  sick- 
ness. She  was  almost  an  entire  stranger  to  her 
when  she  came  and  offered  her  assistance." 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  warm  heart  which 
could  resist  no  appeal  of  suffering  humanity  was 
stirred  to  its  inmost  depths  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion  in  behalf  of  those  upon  whom 
the  calamities  of  war  fell  most  heavily.  The 
association  which  was  formed  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  food  to  the  numerous  regiments  which 
passed  through  the  city  of  Philadelphia  desired 
to  meet  the  additional  need  of  medicine  and 
rest  for  those  whom  sickness  or  exhaustion  ren- 
dered unfit  to  proceed.    A  room  generously  of- 


fered by  William  M.  Cooper,  Esq.,  containing  at 
first  only  five  beds,  was  comfortably  fitted  up, 
and  from  this  small  beginning  grew  the  Cooper 
Shop  Hospital  (so  named  from  the  character  of 
the  building  itself),  which  has  since  so  widely  ex- 
tended the  field  of  its  operations,  and  which  has 
been  supported  solely  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  patriotic  and  charitable.  "Miss  Ross 
was  appointed  "Lady  Principal"  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  five  months  after  its  opening  issued  a 
stirring  appeal  which  found  a  ready  response 
among  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The 
closing  words  breathe  all  the  earnestness  of  her 
loyal  spirit. 

"  The  defenders  of  our  bleeding  yet  glorious 
Union  implore  your  help.  The  cause  of  hu- 
manity begs  you  for  assistance,  and  the  sol- 
dier sick  and  a  stranger  among  us  asks  you 
to  give,  and  he  knows  that  to  ask  will  be  to 
receive. " 

From  the  hour  that  Miss  Ross  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  the  position  above-mentioned 
she  devoted  all  her  energies  to  the  interests  of 
those  under  her  charge  with  a  zeal  and  efficiency 
which  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  Night  and 
day  she  was  at  her  post.  With  wonderful  pow- 
ers of  endurance  she  watched  while  others  slept, 
dressing  with  her  own  hands  the  most  loathsome 
wounds,  and  winning  the  love  and  admiration 
of  all  with  whom  she  was  associated. 

Her  quick  sympathies  were  largely  drawn  upon 
by  successive  partings  with  those  for  whom  she 
so  ceaselessly  labored.  It  was  her  wish  that  the 
last  evening  at  the  hospital  should,  when  prac- 
ticable, be  spent  with  her,  and  many  whose  eyes 
may  rest  upon  these  pages  will  bear  witness  to 
the  moving  appeal  and  urgent  entreaty  which 
marked  these  closing  hours,  and  made  them  the 
starting-point  of  a  new  existence  of  higher  mo- 
tives and  loftier  aims.  Very  many  could  join 
in  the  noble  testimony  of  an  officer  in  a  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  who,  after  the  unwilling  fare- 
well had  been  spoken,  returned  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  this  faithful  friend  and  say :  "Miss  Ross, 
I  came  here  careless,  indifferent,  and  heedless, 
but  I  go  away  determined,  with  God's  help,  to 
be  a  better  man.  You  have  done  it  all."  Who 
can  wonder  that  tears  of  grateful  joy  were  her 
only  reply?  Who  can  doubt  her  richness  of 
reward  ? 

Ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportu- 
nity for  serving  her  Divine  Master,  it  seemed  as 
if  she  dared  not  permit  even  the  smallest  occa- 
sion to  pass  unimproved.  She  was  fearless  in 
the  cause  she  loved. 

"I  should  never  have  got  my  discharge  if  it 
had  not  been  for  you,"  said  a  grateful  soldier, 
who  had  left  the  hospital  for  his  own  home,  and 
who,  with  returning  health,  had  come  to  ex- 
press his  thanks  to  his  kind  nurse.  "  Oh  no  !" 
was  the  reply ;  "it  was  the  Lord's  will  that  you 
should  be  restored  to  your  family.  I  was  only 
the  instrument." 

"  Is  A  all  ready  to  go  to-night?"  asked 

one  of  his  companions,  as  a  noble-looking  fel- 
low crossed  the  outer  ward,  and  approached 
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Miss  Ross.  "Yes,  A  is  ready,"  she  an- 
swered. "Ready  inwardly  as  well  as  outward- 
ly.   That  is  the  true  preparation." 

It  was  within  the  walls  of  the  Cooper  Shop 
Hospital  that  the  writer  of  this  sketch  first  met 
Miss  Ross.  The  benevolence  expressed  in  her 
glowing  countenance,  and  the  words  of  hearty 
welcome  with  which  she  greeted  a  humble  co- 
adjutor in  her  loving  labors,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  impossible  not  to  be  imprest  ! 
at  once  by  the  tender  earnestness  with  which 
she  engaged  in  her  self-imposed  duties,  and  her 
active  interest  in  every  thing  which  concerned 
rhe  well-being  of  those  committed  to  her  charge. 
Whcu  they  were  about  to  leave  her  watchful 
care  forever  a  sister's  thoughtfulncss  was  exhib- 
ited in  her  preparations  for  their  comfort  and 
convenience.  The  wardrobe  of  the  departing 
soldier  was  carefully  inspected,  and  every  thing 
needful  was  supplied.  It  was  her  custom  al<o 
to  furnish  to  eaeh  one  who  left  a  sum  of  money, 
14  that  he  might  have  something  of  his  own"  to 
meet  any  unexpected  necessity  by  the  w:iv. 
And  if  the  donation-box  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hospital  chanced  to  l>c  empty,  her  own  purse 
made  good  the  deficiency.  The  writer  well  re- 
mcmbers  the  anxious  countenance  with  which 
she  was  met  one  morning  by  Mi--  Ross,  when 
about  taking  her  place  for  the  day'*  duty.  11  I 
am  so  sorry!"  was  her  exclamation.  "When 

C          left  for  Virginia  last  night  I  forgot,  in 

the  confusion,  to  give  him  money  j  and  I  am 
Rfr&id  that  he  has  nothing  of  his  ow  n,  for  he  had 
not  received  his  pay.  I  thought  of  it  after  I 
was  in  bed,  and  it  di-turK'd  my  sleep." 

The  tenderness  of  Mi<s  lion's  "nature  was 
never  more  touchingly  exhibited  than  in  the 

case  of  Lieutenant  B  ,  of  Saratoga.  Nam 

York.  He  was  brought  to  the  hospital  by  hi* 
Tat  her  for  a  few  .lavs'  rest  before  proceeding  to 
his  home.  Mortally  w  ounded,  be  failed  so  rap- 
idly that  he  could  not  be  removed.  During  two 
days  and  nights  of  agonizing  <uffei  ing  Miss  Ross 
scarcely  left  his  side,  and  while  she  bathed  his 
burning  brow  and  moistened  his  parched  lips 
■ha  mingled  with  these  tender  offices  words  of 
Christian  Ijojkj  and  consolation.  "Call  me 
Anna,"  she  said,  "and  tell  me  all  which  your 
heart  prompts  you  to  say."  And  as  life  ebbed 
away  he  poured  into  her  sympathizing  car  the 
eontidences  which  his  mother.  ala< !  could  not 
receive.  With  tearful  eyes  and  sorrowing  heart 
this  new-found  friend  watched  by  him  to  the 
last — then  closed  the  heavy  eyes,  and  smoothed 
the  raven  locks,  and  lent  the  quiet  form,  lovely 
even  in  death,  to  her  who  waited  its  arrival  in 
bitter  anguish. 

To  those  who  best  knew  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  it  seems  a  hopeless  task  to  enumerate 
the  instances  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  good 
of  others  with  which  that  noble  life  was  filled. 
It  was  the  same  tale  again  and  again  repeated. 
Alike  the  pain,  the  anxiety,  the  care ;  alike  the 
support,  the  encouragement,  the  consolation. 
No  marvel  was  it  that  the  sinking  soldier,  far 
from  home  and  friends,  mistook  the  gentle  min- 


istry for  that  which  marks  earth's  strongest  tie 
of  love,  and  dying,  whispered,  "Mother." 

Perhaps  no  characteristic  of  Miss  Ross  was 
more  strongly  marked  than  her  perseverance. 
She  had  much  to  contend  with  in  the  discharge 
of  her  duties  as  Lady  Principal  of  the  hospital, 
but  she  would  not  be  discouraged. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  her  visits  to  the 
office  of  a  Government  official,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  a  petition  in  behalf  of  an  inmate 
of  the  hospital,  she  was  told  "  that  she  could 
not  be  waited  upon  on  account  of  the  press  of 
business  w  hich  demanded  immediate  attention." 

"General  she  laughingly  replied,  "you 

know  me  well  enough  to  believe  that  I  w  ill  re- 
main for  any  length  of  time  that  is  necessary, 
and  I  shall  not  leave  until  you  have  granted  my 
request. "  She  kept  her  word,  and  after  wait- 
ing for  several  hours  hail  the  satisfaction  of  ob- 
taining the  desired  furlough. 

A  young  man  belonging  to  a  Pennsylvania 
regiment  was  lying  dangerously  ill  at  Newport 
News.  His  only  sister  came  to  Mi<s  Ross  and 
implored  her  aid  in  securing  her  brother's  dis- 
charge. She  at  once  offered  to  go  to  his  relief, 
and  having  obtained  the  necessary  papers  start- 
ed upon  her  mission,  accompanied  by  a  friend 
who  was  read\  to  assist  to  the  utmost  in  this 
humane  undertaking.  The  result  was  success- 
ful, an  1  DOOI  W  was  soon  restored  to  his 

afflicted  sister.  This  journey  gave  Miss  Ross 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  several  hospitals  in 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  so  desirous  was 
she  to  sj>eak  a  word  of  encouragement  or  conso- 
lation to  each  sufferer  that  she  could  with  diffi- 
culty tear  herself  away.  "I  will  not  go,"  sin- 
said  to  her  friend,  who  urged  the  necessity  of 
their  immediate  departure.     "But  you  tmti 

go,"  was  the  reply.     "  W  is  ready.     /  shall 

go  by  the  four  o'clock  boat,  and  you  will  go  with 
me."  This  she  related  with  great  animation, 
and  added.  "If  it  had  not  been  for  Captain 

II  ,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  ever  have 

come  home," 

The  case  of  D  ,  a  member  of  a  New 

Hampshire  regiment,  is  one  of  singular  interest. 
He  was  left  at  the  hospital  when  on  his  way  to 
the  seat  of  war.  and  suffered  for  many  months 
from  the  consequences  of  the  exposure  incident 
to  camp  life.  Mi-s  Ross  watched  over  him  with 
sisterly  tenderness,  and  when  he  was  pronounced 
by  the  surgeon  unfit  for  active  service  retained 
him  as  steward  of  the  institution.  After  the 
terrible  battle  of  Gettysburg,  when  the  wards 
were  filled  to  overflow  ing,  and  hundreds  of  suf- 
ferers lay  stretched  on  mattresses  upon  the  floor, 

the  broken  constitution  of  D  yielded  to  the 

excessive  fatigue  resulting  from  his  arduous 
labors,  and  he  was  again  prostrated  by  illness. 
As  soon  as  it  could  be  done  with  safety  he  WM 
removed  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  B  ,  whose  in- 
terest in  the  feeble  invalid  was  only  second  to 
that  of  his  faithful  nurse.  For  a  time  he  seemed 
to  rally ;  but  the  death  of  a  beloved  child,  and 
intense  longing  to  behold  his  distant  home,  so 
wore  upon  his  drooping  spiiits  that  he  sank  into 
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almost  hopeless  depression.  With  her  accus- 
tomed energy  Miss  Ross  directed  all  her  efforts 
toward  restoring  him  to  his  family.  After  the 
preliminary  steps  had  been  taken  she  applied  to 
the  captain  of  a  Boston  steamer,  but  he  refused 
to  receive  a  sick  passenger  on  account  of  the 
want  of  suitable  accommodations.  The  case 
was  urgent.  He  must  go  or  die.  "There  is 
no  room,"  repeated  the  Captain. 

"Give  him  a  place  upon  the  floor,"  was  the 
rejoinder,  "and  I  will  furnish  every  tiling  need- 
ful." "But  a  sick  man  can  not  have  proper  at- 
tendance under  such  circumstances,"  persisted 
the  Captain.  "I  will  go  with  him  if  neces- 
sary," she  replied,  "and  will  take  the  entire 
charge  of  his  comfort."  "Miss  Ross,  I  am 
sorry  to  refuse  you,  but  I  can  not  comply  with 
your  request.    This  answer  must  be  final." 

What  was  to  be  done?  The  unsuccessful 
pleader  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  for  a 
few  moments ;  then  raising  her  head  said,  slow- 
ly and  sadly,  "  Captain  ■,  I  have  had  many 

letters  from  the  friends  of  New  England  soldiers, 
thanking  me  with  overflowing  hearts  for  restor- 
ing to  them  the  dearly  loved  husband,  son,  or 
brother  while  yet  alive.  From  D.'s  wife  I  shall 
receive  no  such  message.  This  is  his  only 
chance  of  life.  He  can  not  bear  the  journey  by 
land.  He  must  go  by  water  or  die.  He  will 
die  here — far  from  friends  and  home."  This 
appeal  could  not  be  resisted.  "  I  will  take  him, 
Miss  Ross,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but  it  must  be  only 
upon  the  condition  that  you  will  promise  not  to 
ask  such  a  favor  of  me  again  whatever  the  case 
may  be."  "Never!"  was  the  quick  reply, 
"never  will  I  bind  myself  by  such  a  promise 
while  an  Eastern  soldier  needs  a  friend  or  a 
passage  to  his  home !  You  are  the  first  man  to 
whom  I  should  apply."  .  "Then  let  him  come 
without  a  promise.  You  have  conquered ;  I  will 
do  for  him  all  that  can  be  done." 

Could  such  friendship  fail  to  win  the  hearts 
of  those  to  whom  this  inestimable  woman  gave 
the  cheerful  service  of  her  life's  best  days  ?  ' '  Do 
you  want  to  see  Florence  Nightingale  ?"  said  one, 
who  had  not  yet  left  the  nursing  care  which 
brought  him  back  to  life  and  hope,  to  a  com- 
panion whom  he  met.  "If  you  do,  jusi  come 
to  our  hospital  and  see  Miss  Ross." 

This  was  the  only" reward  she  craved — a  word 
of  thoughtful  gratitude  from  those  she  sought  to 
serve  ;  and  in  this  was  lost  all  remembrance  of 
days  of  toil  and  nights  of  weariness.  So  from 
week  to  week  and  from  month  to  month  the 
self-consecration  grew  more  complete — the  self- 
forgetfulness  more  perfect.  But  the  life  spent 
in  the  service  of  others  was  drawing  near  its 
end.  The  busy  hands  were  soon  to  be  folded, 
the  heavy  eyelids  forever  closed,  the  weary  feet 
were  hastening  to  their  rest. 

The  spring  of  18G3  found  Miss  Ross  still  oc- 
cupied in  the  discharge  of  her  ceaseless  round 
of  duties  at  the  hospital,  and  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  promoting  the  interests  of  a  large 
fair  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  Home  for  discharged  sol- 


diers who  were  incapacitated  for  active  labor. 
She  canvassed  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  also 
traveled  in  different  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  in  order  to  obtain  assistance  in  this 
important  undertaking.  '"Is  it  not  wrong,"  a 
friend  once  asked,  "  that  you  should  do  so  much, 
while  so  many  are  doing  nothing  V  "  Oh,  there 
are  hundreds  who  would  gladly  work  as  I  do," 
was  her  reply,  "but  they  have  not  my  powers 
of  endurance."  Upon  these  powers  she  drew 
too  largely,  and  her  remarkable  strength  and 
vigor  of  constitution  were  yielding  to  the  press- 
ure. 

The  fair  in  which  she  was  so  actively  inter- 
ested took  place  in  June,  and  a  large  sum  was 
added  to  the  fund  previously  obtained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  "Soldiers'  Home."  The  work 
now  progressed  rapidly,  and  the  personal  aid 
and  influence  of  Miss  Ross  were  exerted  to  for- 
ward it  in  every  possible  way.  Yet  while  deep- 
ly absorbed  in  the  promotion  of  this  object,  which 
was  very  near  to  her  heart,  she  found  time  to 
brighten,  with  characteristic  tenderness  and  de- 
votion, the  last  hours  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clay,  the 
aged  and  revered  minister  of  the  ancient  church, 
in  which  the  marriage  of  her  parents  had  taken 
place  so  many  years  before.  With  his  own 
family  she  watched  beside  his  bed,  and  with 
them  received  his  parting  blessing. 

The  waning  year  found  the  noble  undertak- 
ing, the  object  of  so  many  prayers  and  the  goal 
of  such  ardent  desire,  near  a  prosperous  com- 
pletion. A  suitable  building  had  been  obtained, 
and  many  busy  days  were  occupied  in  the  de- 
lightful task  of  furnishing  it.  At  the  close  of  a 
day  spent  in  this  manner,  the  friend  who  had 
been  Miss  Ross's  companion  proposed  that  the 
remaining  purchases  should  be  deferred  to  an- 
other time,  urging,  in  addition  to  her  extreme 
fatigue,  that  many  of  the  stores  were  closed. 
"Come  to  South  Street  with  me,"  she  replied. 
"  They  keep  open  there  until  twelve  o'clock,  and 
we  may  find  exactly  what  we  want."  The  long 
walk  was  taken,  and  when  the  desired  articles 
were  secured  she  yielded  to  her  friend's  en- 
treaties, and  at  a  late  hour  sought  her  home. 
As  she  pursued  her  solitary  way  came  there  no 
foreshadowing  of  what  was  to  be  ?  no  whisper 
of  the  hastening  summons  ?  no  token  of  the 
quick  release?  Wearily  were  the  steps  ascend- 
ed, which  echoed  for  the  last  time  the  familiar 
tread.  Slowly  the  door  closed  through  which 
she  should  pass  on  angelic  mission  nevermore. 
Was  there  no  warning  ? 

"I  am  tired,"  she  said,  "  and  so  cold  that  I 
feel  as  if  I  never  could  be  warm  again."  It  was 
an  unusual  complaint  for  her  to  whom  fatigue 
had  seemed  almost  unknown  before.  But  it 
was  very  natural  that  exhaustion  should  follow 
a  day  of  such  excessive  labor,  and  she  would 
soon  be  refreshed.  So  thought  those  who  loved 
her,  unconscious  of  the  threatening  danger. 
The  heavy  chill  retained  its  grasp,  the  resistless 
torpor  of  paralysis  crept  slowly  on,  and  then 
complete  insensibility.  In  this  utter  helpless- 
ness, which  baffled  every  effort  of  human  skill, 
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night  wore  away  and  morning  dawned.  Still 
there  was  no  change,  and  days  had  passed  before 
the  veil  was  lifted. 

"Can  this  be  death?"  asked  the  weary  pil- 
grim, whose  feet  even  then  had  reached  the 
brink  of  the  dark  river.  M  I  did  not  think  my 
work  was  done,  but  God  has  willed  it  otherwise 
— His  w  ill  be  done."  A  few  words  of  fond  fare- 
well were  calmly  spoken,  those  most  near  and 
dear  were  folded  in  her  outstretched  arms,  and 
(  "iiM-iousncss  had  fled  ftWTWfi 

Those  who  watched  beside  the  prostrate  form 
saw  there  no  Struggle.  <  >nly  the  gentle  breath- 
ing came  more  slowly,  the  sinking  pulse  grew 
fainter,  and  all  was  still.  The  shadowy  vale 
was  safely  passed,  and  light  had  dawned  once 
more.  Silently  had  the  Death  Aogd  brought 
the  calm  loveliness  of  perfect  rest  to  her 

"  Whose  life  so  sweetly  ceased  to  bo, 
It  lnpuc.I  in  immortality." 

On  the  twenty- second  day  of  December,  18G3, 
the  dav  which  witnessed  tin-  completion  of  the 
crowning  work  «>f  her  life — at  the  very  time 
when  the  sharers  of  her  lubors  were  assembled 
for  the  dedication  of  the  "Soldiers'  Home," 
this  faithful  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the 
|*x>r  and  suffering  closed  forever  her  gentle 
ministry.  The  sorrowing  multitude  who  pnr- 
ticipated  in  the  solemnities  of  her  burinl  bore 
witness  to  the  reverential  affection  with  which 
she  was  regarded  by  nil  who  knew  her.  One 
of  the  daily  journals  of  her  native  city  contains 
the  following  paragraph  : 

44  The  vast  assemblage  of  weeping  friends  who 
gathered  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  alii « ti  n  gave 
evidence  that  this  was  more  than  an  ordinary 
bereavemeiif.  Sn  -n-at  win  I  he  as>eml  lap-  thai 
it  was  almost  ini]**siblc  to  gain  access  to  the 
apartment  where,  arrayed  in  the  habiliments  of 
the  tomb,  reposed  the  earthly  remains  of  one 
who,  from  childhood,  had  devoted  herself  to  al- 
leviating ami  ministering  unto  the  necessities  of 
the  widow,  the  orphan,  und  the  friendless.  In 
her  l-e-t  davs  she  devoted  her  Christian  benevo- 
lence and  philanthropy  to  the  care  of  our  sick 
and  wounded  hero  s  returning  maimed  and  dis- 
tressed from  hard-fought  battle-fields  and  lonely 
camps."  A  DSJIOMl  fii«nd  writes:  "I  think 
there  i-  scarcely  a  case  where  a  |«er>on  holding 
no  public  |K)sitiou  was  so  universally  known  and 
beloved." 

The  last  lingering  look  was  taken,  and  the 
mournful  train  moved  slowly  on,  l»earing  the 
precious  remains  to  Monument  Cemetery.  Na- 
ture itself,  in  the  barren  desolation  of  advancing 
winter,  seemed  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  sol- 
emn scene,  as  if  she  too  j. lined  in  sad  lament 
that  so  much  worth  aud  loveliness  should  pass 
away. 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  stately  cedar,  whose 
brandies  are  melodious  with  the  earliest  songs 
of  birds,  rests  what  was  mortal  of  Anna  Maria 
Ross.  Hoses,  planted  by  loving  hands,  unfold 
their  clustering  blossoms,  and  fall  in  fragrant 
showers  al>ove  the  grassy  turf.  The  sacred  spot 
is  marked  by  a  monument — the  gift  of  those  who 


hold  in  mi  est  remembrance  her  who  sleeps  be- 
neath. The bs*Q  is  of  blue  marble.  The  tomb 
is  of  pure  white  marble,  surmounted  by  a  tebh  I 
which  bears  an  alto-relievo,  representing  a  fe- 
male figure  ministering  to  a  soldier,  who  Iks 
upon  a  couch.    Beneath  is  the  inscription  : 

KUElTFIi  l:V  111  K  1'iai  M>S, 

bo  'In 1 1  fi  i j  of 

ANNA  M.  ROflB, 
Dim  ln.erMi  r.R  'J.,  1m*3. 
Htr  piety  was  fruitful  of  pood  works.    The  iMfinnTSU 
child,  the  fugitive  (-hive,  an. I  the  victim  of  iut<  mpcmmv 
were  ever  objects  of  her  temlereiU  solicitude. 
Win  it  civil  war  disclosed  its  horrors  die  ilcdicnteil  her  life 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldier*  of  her  country,  aud 
died  a  martyr  to  Humanity  mul  Patriotism. 

So  closes  the  brief  and  imperfect  rsoord  of  ■ 
lteautiful  life;  but  the  light  of  its  lovely  Sam- 
ple vet  remains.  And  the  work  so  lovingly  be- 
gun, ami  faithfully  carried  »  n,  by  the  noble- 
hearted  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  still  unfinished. 
"Dead  and  yd  s|eaking"b\  the  consecration 
of  lofty  talents  to  the  highest  uses — "speaking"' 
by  t!  e  broad  sympathy  which  einbiaced  all  who 
needed  help  or  consolation speaking"  by 
countless  acts  of  sen  ice  to  her  fellow-men,  which 
will  U*  fully  known  only  in  the  "great  day  when 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed"  she 
bids  ns  ful low  wherever  is  heard  the  cry  of  suf- 
fering humanity,  or  the  wail  of  the  "children 
<  f  m  now."  Amidst  the  doubts  and  discourage- 
ments of  our  country's  darkest  hours  she  labored 
patiently  and  courageously,  in  faith  and  hope. 
I  Shall  our  hearts  fail,  and  our  hands  droop,  who 
'  see  the  heavy  storm-clouds  lifted,  and  hear  once 
more,  in  sweet  accord,  the  silver  notes  of  IVacc  ? 

Tin:  <  IIIMNEYS. 

FA&HG  ti  e  western  sly,  Kutli  Bowcti  caught 
the  sight  of  two  chimneys  in  the  sunset 
glow,  on  the  edge  of  the  wooded  horizon,  which 
belonged  to  a  house  whose  inhabitants  had  long 
l«cen  hateful  to  her.     Iv/.ra  <  lark  lived  tin  re, 
land  his  mother,  the  "Widow  Nubby."  She 
ha  i  n  ject<  1  1  i/.ra  tw  ie  ■.  and  ha  1  Itielndsd  Ids 
mother  in  the  rejection.     Why  she  should  stop 
and  |>onder  over  those  chimney  s,  with  that  basis 
of  remembrance,  seems  inconsistent  ;  but  she 
'  stood  as  one  taking  a  fond  leave— like  the  sol- 
dier ppoa  the  hill.    At  that  moment  Ezra  was 
eating  his  supj>cr  of  bread  and  milk,  thickly 
dash<  1  with  kfl  Uebcrri-  s,  nnd  avowing  thert 
'  was  nothing  equal  to  them  in  their  season  ;  bofjf* 
i  his  mother,  who  was  watching  him,  pretended 
to  m.ik"  moan  over  the  n.  <  e--it v  sir-  was  un- 
der of  going  into  the  swamp  to  pick  more  for 
him. 

"  Khetimatie  fever  and  colic  would  not  keep 
you  from  picking  every  darned  one,  mother,'' 
Kzra  said. 

•Now,  Ezry,  you  know  you  lie;  why,  I 
haven't  dried  one  yet." 

M  Folks  are  crazy  in  huckleberry  time;  they 
arc  ferocious  to  get  into  the  woods  and  swamp-, 
where  a  cat-bird  would  be  ashamed  to  squall." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  them  Florida  swamps, 
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where  human  beings  live  for  days  on  huckle- 
berries?" asked  his  mother,  wishing  to  divert 
his  mind. 

"  Mother,  our  minister  will  spoil  you  with  his 
politics.  I  wish  he  would  attend  to  his  gospel 
business,  and  not  distress  you  with  Florida." 

''Fellow-creatures,  Ezry." 

' 4 There,  there;  go  on  with  the  huckleberry 
crop,"exclaimed  Ezra;  "  there's  no  philanthropy 
in  that." 

"That's  what  I  meant  nil  along,  Ezry;  lam 
glad  to  convince  you  that  I  had  better  do  some- 
thing." 

"  The  combat  is  over,  then,"  said  Ezra,  "for 
the  present,  and  I'll  take  a  smoke." 

If  Bath,  when  she  started  from  home  in 
search  of  field  lilies,  had  been  aware  of  coming 
in  sight  of  Ezra's  chimneys,  she  would  have 
taken  some  other  path ;  but  here  she  was  on  a 
lonely  road,  and  there  they  were,  set  in  the  deep 
border  of  woods  in  the  west.  The  enchantment 
of  the  summer  eve,  with  its  splendid  sky,  its 
odorous  thickets  of  dog-roses,  swamp-apple  blos- 
soms, and  wild  grapes ;  its  sleepy  birds,  who 
could  not  resist  the  rosy  brilliancy  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  sang  faint  broken  songs  of  de- 
light in  their  leafy  beds ;  its  sweet  silence  and 
repose ;  aggravated  her  remembrances  against 
him,  it  offered  such  a  contrast  to  his  appearance 
in  his  evening's  rest  and  leisure.  His  shirt- 
sleeves were  rolled  up  on  his  arms,  of  course, 
which,  like  his  complexion,  were  ham-colored, 
and  of  a  hairy  muscularity.  Probably  wisps  of 
hay  stuck  in  his  hair,  and  husks  of  rye  were 
dropping  from  his  clothes;  he  Avas  bare-legged, 
undoubtedly,  and  most  likely  was  taking  his 
sapper  on  the  old  door-step.  She  struck  from 
the  bushes  along  the  path  straggling  bits  of  hay 
which  had  caught  from  passing  loads,  and  twist- 
ed them,  viciously  wishing  that  she  could  twist 
the  whole  thing  out  of  her  mind.  But  that  was 
impossible  ;  she  must  live  where  Ezra  lived,  and 
still  meet  the  Widow  Nabby.  She  could  never 
probably  move  away  from  Repton,  where  there 
was  but  one  church,  one  society.  She  walked 
to  and  fro  between  the  thickets  till  the  chimneys 
disappeared  in  the  gloom  of  the  woods,  the  sky 
faded,  and  the  dew  fell.  When  she  arrived  at 
her  mother's  door  she  thought  of  the  errand  she 
had  been  on,  and  that  inquiries  would  be  made 
for  the  lilies.  Though  her  mother,  Mrs.  Bowen, 
sympathized  with  her  in  regard  to  Ezra  Clark, 
she  knew  a  scolding  would  come  if  a  confession 
was  made  of  such  erratic  unnecessary  reverie  ; 
for  Mrs.  Bowen  was  matter-of-fact,  and  chose 
neither  to  love  nor  hate  from  any  ideal  point  of 
view.  Ruth  concluded  to  say  nothing  concern- 
ing the  chimneys,  and  entered  the  house  with 
shawl  and  bonnet  in  her  hand. 

"Your  aunt's  vases  will  not  be  filled  this 
evening,  I  perceive,"  said  Mrs.  Bowen. 

Ruth  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  shook  out 
her  dress. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time, 
Ruth  ?    Your  dress  is  awfully  bedraggled." 
"  Bespangled  you  mean,  mother,  with  dew." 


"What  I  mean  is  that  I  have  to  wash  and 
iron  your  dresses.    Where  did  you  go?" 

"I  have  been  walking  on  the  upper  road  ;  the 
evening  is  lovely." 

"Any  mosquitoes?" 

"  Suppose  Aunt  Eliza  should  ask  me  to  come 
and  live  with  her?"  Ruth  asked,  reflectively. 

"  I  can't  suppose  so ;  it  is  too  foolish  an  idea. 
Eliza  knows  that  this  is  our  place." 

"I  wish  to  leave  Repton." 

"No,  you  do  not;  where  should  we  be  so 
much  respected  as  here?  Who  would  care  to 
learn  that  once  we  were  respectable,  when  we 
went  about  begging  for  work  ?  What  do  people 
think  of  poor  widows  generally?  That's  what 
I  am,  when  you  come  to  the  bare  bones  of  the 
thing.  Don't  ever  think  that  I  am  going  to 
throw  away  the  result  of  sixteen  years  of  labor 
and  management.  I  expect  to  live  and  die 
with  the  best  here." 

Ruth  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  being  in  any 
spot  where  her  claims  to  equality  with  the  high- 
est might  not  be  recognized ;  as  for  asking  for 
work  any  where,  it  could  not  be  done. 

"What  ails  you?"  continued  her  mother. 
"Has  your  evening  walk  unsettled  your  mind  ? 
It  is  not  best  to  speculate  on  any  change ;  if  you 
will  dwell  on  one,  take  into  consideration  the 
impossibility  of  our  ever  gathering  again  the 
comforts  we  have  now.  Once  give  up  our  house, 
which  is  in  order,  and  our  furniture — all  our 
belongings,  in  short — how  could  we  ever  raise 
money  to  start  afresh  ?  It  has  taken  me  years 
to  roll  together  what  little  we  have." 

Ruth  was  silenced  and  convinced. 

"  Hannah  Brown  called  while  you  were  out," 
Mrs.  Bowen  began  again.  "She  tells  me  she 
is  going  up  to  Ezra  Clark's  next  week  to  quilt 
for  Mrs.  Clark,  who  thinks  her  time  may  come 
any  minute,  and  that  she  had  better  get  together 
all  the  bed-clothes  Ezra's  wife  will  need  during 
her  lifetime." 

"Ezra's  wife!"  exclaimed  Ruth,  with  con- 
tempt. ' '  Where  will  he  find  her  ?  What  kind 
of  quilts  did  Hannah  say  old  Clark  was  getting 
up  ?" 

"Furniture  chintz,  very  handsome,  which 
Mrs.  Clark  bought  five  years  ago." 

"  Ezra's  wife  is  welcome  to  them  !" 

"  He  will  find  some  suitable  person,  I  dare 
say — one  that  the  old  woman  can  manage,  and 
one  who  will  feel  under  obligation  to  him  for  a 
home.  It  is  bedtime,  Ruth ;  take  all  your 
things  up  stairs — I  do  not  want  to  begin  the 
morning  in  a  litter.  Those  bosoms  are  to  be 
stitched  first  thing." 

"Mother,"  Ruth  asked,  drowsily,  after  they 
had  been  in  bed  some  time,  "haven't  we  got  a 
good  many  bedquilts?" 

"Not  one,"  Mrs.  Bowen  answered,  gaping, 
"  that  hasn't  come  to  darning." 

Mrs.  Bowen,  as  she  had  said,  was  a  widow, 
and  a  genteel  one.  Her  husband  had  been  gen- 
teel also,  but  his  gentility  did  not  prevent  long 
absences  from  home,  in  one  of  which  he  died 
without  any  effects — at  least  none  ever  reached 
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hil  Wife ;  and  she  was  obliged,  at  the  ape  of  w  hat  the  effect  of  novel-reading  is  on  such  a 
thirty,  to  cast  about  her  for  means  to  live  by  character.  It  did  not  appear  that  she  had  inl- 
and to  bring  up  Rath,  then  six  years  old.  Fur  bihed  therefrom  any  romantic  ideas  of  solitud  ■ 
a  few  years  she  kept  an  infant-school — that  is,  or  society;  she  was  invited  every  where,  and 
the  infants  went  to  her  house,  and  hung  about  accepted  all  her  invitations.  Sho  was  a  marked 
her  skirts,  or  slept  on  quilts  spread  over  the  feature  in  every  party,  being  pleasing  in  style 
floor  fur  their  convenience.  All  the  nice  peo-  and  intelligent.  Sifting  her  influence  to  the 
pie  in  Kepton  sent  their  children  to  her,  under-  bottom  it  was  nothing;  but  she  would  hnve 
standing  they  would  be  taught  nothing  beyond  been  missed  from  Kepton,  and  never  forgotten, 
the  alphabet.  Mrs.  Rowen  became  a  familiar  People  expected  her  presence,  some  one  said 
name  to  every  mother  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  the  same  principle  that  quince  preserves  ob- 
it was  a  matter  of  pride  between  them  to  serve  taincd — they  were  always  made,  never  liked,  but 
her.  The  children  w  ere  made  the  medium  of  eaten.  Mrs.  Bow  en  had  a  half-sister,  w  ho  lived 
presents  which,  in  fact,  amounted  to  supplies;  in  a  distant  city  and  was  married  to  a  merchant 
and  as  children  have  sharp  wits,  and  are  able  of  some  means.  She  sometimes  sent  presents 
to  appreciate  the  cunning  of  older  minds,  they  to  Mr.-.  Rowen  and  Kuth— small  articles  of  tasto 
were  sometimes  made  to  perceive  the  comparison  and  luxury.  whi<h  Mrs.  Rowen  received  with  a 
between  Ruth's  home  and  their  own,  to  Kuth's  sneer  or  a  sarcasm,  and  Rath  with  curiosity  and 
advantage.  She  flourished  with  them  at  their  gratification.  The  la-t  gift  had  been  a  pair  of 
bed  and  board,  and  in  similar  clothing,  and  painted  China  vases,  which  Kuth  intended  to 
grew  more  genteel  even  than  her  mother.  When  till  with  lilies;  but  K/ra  s  chimneys  had  filled 
she  v.as  sixtee  n  Mrs.  B-.'.ven  gave  up  her  school,  her  mind  instead. 

and  took  up,  with  Ruth's  assistance,  line-sow-  K/.ra  Clark's  farm  was  not  in  Kepton  proper, 
ing.  They  never  sought  work  ;  it  was  brought  but  three  miles  from  its  centre.  It  was  not  a 
to  t  hem.  i<  >!  '  '!.'•  ;it  t lie ir  leisure  and  pleasure  1  farm.  Its  buildings  w  ere  w  ithout  pain; 
Roth  w  ere  industrious,  ingenious,  and  capable  or  white- wash  ;  tumbling  stone-walls  and  fences 
of  executing  any  trust  that  was  confided  to  of  crooked  ruils  divided  its  ground  into  corn- 
theiu.  The  natural  conscience,  which  |>crsons  fields,  potato  pit.  Iks,  and  pasture.  On  the 
of  indifferent  «  h:.r.:<  t--i  -  -  tie  times  :  ..is  north  of  it  was  a  big  swamp,  in  the  west  pine 
a  curious  starting-point  for  reflection,  if  one  woods,  and  to  the  cast  ran  the  road  which  led 
suc  h  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  inconsistencies  to  Kepton.  There  was  nothing  picturesque 
of  nu  n  and  women.  What  Mrs.  Rowen  and  al*>ut  the  premise-.  There  were  no  pri/.e  cat- 
Kuth  professed  to  do  they  did  as  it  they  were  tie,  or  breed  horses,  <>r  fancy  |*>ultry,  and  no 
actuated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty  —  but  they  pigeons.  Ezra  owned  tome  good  common  cow  s, 
were  not.  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  horse,  and  quite  a  mm. her  of 
What  does  it  matter,  so  long  as  the  K<  ptoni-  hogs.  He  raised  hay.  corn,  rye,  and  potatoes 
ans  felt  themselves  rcjuiid  in  their  own  coin?  Mrs.  Clark  made  butter  ami  sold  it ;  also  apple 
What  if  some  acute  person  now  and  then  said  butter  and  dried  apples.  The  old  orchard,  whose 
that  the  Howcns  lived  for  themselves  alone,  and  fangs  deiied  nature's  dentistry,  also  sheltered  a 
did  it  shrewdly  too?  Were  the\  not  bright,  U*< -hive,  and  was  the  pleasure-ground  of  a  few 
cheerful,  and  did  they  not  hold  up  their  heads  hems  whoso  eggs  and  brood*  were  sold  also,  to- 
high  while  they  were  alnait  it  ?  The\  made  the  gctherwith  the  h<  nc>  frvnn  the  hive.  K/.ra  sohl 
most  of  what  they  had.  and  in  that  way  tin  y  hay  in  the  spring  and  the  rest  of  his  crops  in 
were  generous,  bestowing  agreeable  sensations  the  fall.  |»ork  in  the  winter,  and  sometimes  beef, 
by  means  of  their  neatness  and  g«H>d  taste.  The  farm  ch  ared  between  three  and  four  bun- 
Mrs.  Howen  turned  he  r  gifts  and  money  to  died  dollars  a  year,  which  was  nearly  all  saved, 
so  good  an  account  that  it  was  difficult  t"  re-  It  had  paid  nothing  in  the  time  of  Kzra's  father ; 
member  their  origin  always;  her  pride  a>sim-  but  when  he  died  K/ra  to-  k  it  and  brought  it 
ilated  what  was  originally  foreign  wi  thorough-  into  a  )>aying  condition.  It  had  been  his  for 
ly,  that  no  soul  wouhl  ever  have  dared  to  remind  five  years;  consequently  he  was  now  worth 
either  Kuth  or  herself  of  the  fa-  t.  or  play  the  about  two  thousand  dollars.  Sometimes  he 
part  of  "  Indian  Ciiver"  with  them.  They  made  thought  of  taking  this  fund  to  speculate  with  in 
as  tine  an  ap|»caranec  in  Kepton  as  any  Kcptoni-  some  other  part  of  the  world  :  like  other  Yankees 
an.  Not  a  fashion  came  there  that  Kuth  did  m»t  he  could  go  any  where  and  be  any  thing,  should 
adopt;  not  a  new  l>ook  was  h-ar-1  -f  that  she  he  choose.  lb-  might  establish  a  trading  po  t 
did  not  contrive  to  get.  either  from  the  circu-  in  Japan,  or  invent  something  in  the  East  In- 
lating  library  in  the  shire  town  or  by  borrow  ing  dies  that  would  keep  the  natives  cool  and  make 
from  the  few  w  ho  read  in  Kepton.  Every  mag-  his  fortune.  Hut  he  never  came  nearer  to  leav- 
azine  or  paper  which  contained  any  account  of  ing  home  than  this  vague  dream  brought  him. 
the  outside  world,  taken  in  the  town,  she  de-  There  were  a  hundred  reasons  w  hy  he  shoul-! 
voured  with  a  zest  which  was  accounted  for  by  stay.  His  mother  could  not  live  without  him. 
her  acquaintances  w  ho  thought  it  a  desire  for  Who  but  himself  could  twist  and  screw  a  profit 
information.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  a  from  the  mean  acres  they  ow  ned  ?  Who  would 
taste  in  novel-reading  w  hen  the  one  who  has  it  keep  an  eye  uj>on  the  old  age  of  proud  Mrs.  How- 
is  somewhat  selfish  and  passionless,  as  Ruth  en  if  he  failed  to?  Lastly,  who  wouldn't  cur 
certainly  was,  and  still  less  easy  to  discover  him  out  with  Ruth  if  he  forsook  his  forlorn  hope  ? 
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Mrs.  Clark  would  have  lived  had  he  left  her, 
for  she  loved  life  and  the  world.    She  was  some- 
what eccentric — the  "  Widow  Nabby,"  pious  by 
rule,  and  skeptical  by  nature,  artful,  kind-heart- 
ed, bright,  and  simple,  and  withal  a  remarkably 
handsome  woman.    IIcj  features  were  as  regu- 
lar as  a  Greek's.    She  had  full  black  eyes,  and 
a  mop  of  black  curly  hair;  her  feet  and  hands 
were  beautiful,  her  form  perfect,  and  yet  she 
was  born  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  swamp, 
where  she  lived  till  she  married  Ezra's  father, 
and  moved  on  the  side  where  she  now  was. 
She  was  an  awful  dowdy,  however,  being  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  dress  and  her  personal  ap- 
pearance.   Her  shoes  were  always  down  at  the 
heel ;  she  preferred  wearing  them  so — there  was 
no  trouble  about  tying  them.    She  hated  strings, 
buttons,  and  hooks  and  eyes,  and  pins  scratched 
her;  her  cap  was  two-thirds  off  her  head  gener- 
ally, which  she  said  was  owing  to  the  obstinate 
curl  of  her  hair — it  would  rise  up  wave-like. 
Her  gowns  were  made  of  a  material  that  never 
required  washing,  and  never  came  to  mending, 
but  fell  all  away  at  once.    Her  house  was  ar- 
ranged correspondingly,  and  her  way  of  doing 
housework  was  slip-shod  of  course.    What  was 
the  use  of  making  her  bed  every  morning  when 
it  was  tumbled  every  night — she  reasoned  with 
old  Sally  Lane,  her  ancient  "  help,"  who  made  it 
up  notwithstanding.    If  the  furniture  dropped 
apart  it  remained  so,  unless  Ezra  saw  it,  and 
had  it  mended.     Occasionally  she  had  a  fit 
of  moving  what  she  called  "  Lumber"  into  the 
unused  rooms,  and  compelling  Sally  and  Ezra 
to  enjoy  bare  floors  and  walls  a  while.  She 
swept  and  dusted,  she  said,  when  the  Lord 
willed,  which  was  not  often.     Her  duty  was 
done,  however,  in  the  line  of  milk-pans;  their 
"ghining  morning  faces,"  when  she  put  them 
out  of  doors  on  a  board,  propitiated  the  demon 
of  cleanliness,  and  was  the  saving  clause  put  in 
by  her  friends  when  they  otherwise  called  her  a 
"  Slut."    She  made  a  sincere  effort  on  Sundays 
to  look  something  like  the  Ronton  people  whom 
she  met  at  the  Presbyterian  church ;  and,  with  the 
help  of  Sally,  succeeded,  though  before  she  re- 
turned her  bonnet,  shawl,  and  collar  went  astray 
over  her  shoulders ;  and  she  lost  so  many  gloves 
and  handkerchiefs  that  she  gave  up  wearing 
them  at  last,  and  flourished  a  leaf  of  tansy,  a 
rose,  or  a  dry  stalk  of  caraway  seed  instead. 
It  was  at  church  that  Ezra  began  to  observe 
Ruth,  to  admire,  and  then  fall  in  love  with  her. 
His  pew  was  behind  the  one  Mrs.  Bowen  hired 
seats  in,  which  gave  him  the  advantage  of  see- 
ing Ruth  enter  it,  and  of  looking  boldly  at  the 
bac  k  of  her  bonnet.    Sometimes  her  silk  dress 
rustled  against  him,  and  he  smelt  the  Cologne 
water  her  handkerchief  was  perfumed  with. 
Mrs.  Bowen  and  Mrs.  Clark  were  members  of 
the  church,  and  the  symbolic  cup  was  handed  by 
one  to  the  other  often ;  but  they  never  exchanged 
more  than  a  bow  outside  of  the  church.  The 
"  Widow  Nabby"  and  her  wardrobe  was  a  jest- 
ing theme  between  Mrs.  Bowen  and  Ruth  ;  but 
her  wonderful  old  woman's  beauty  was  never 
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recognized  by  them  ;  perhaps  they  never  saw  it. 
Some  people  never  discover  genius  even,  when 
it  is  born  in  the  same  town  with  themselves.  I 
am  told  that  one  of  our  noted  authoresses  is  con- 
sidered a  miserable  housekeeper  in  her  town, 
and  that  Mr.  Tennyson  is  called  a  cross  man  in 
his.  If  the  world  discovers  a  man  of  genius 
these  people  cry:  "It  can't  be;  he  was  born 
here  ;  we  have  known  him  always!" 

Ezra  was  really  unnoticed  by  Ruth,  and  in- 
deed there  was  little  about  him  that  was  notice- 
able. "  A  common,  decent  farmer"  Mrs.  Bow- 
en would  have  called  him,  if  she  had  spoken  of 
him  at  all.  He  was  unlike  his  mother,  but  fa- 
vored his  father,  as  she  often  said  with  an  odd 
[  sigh  ;  he  was  tall  and  angular,  fair-haired,  gray- 
|  eyed,  and  had  a  Roman  nose.  If  Ruth  had 
ever  taken  pains  to  examine  his  face  she  would 
have  seen  there  a  resemblance  to  herself.  She 
j  was  tall  and  angular  also,  and  had  fair  hair  ; 
but  her  features  were  delicate  and  trained,  as 
in  fact  was  her  whole  self,  while  Ezra,  as  yet, 
was  but  a  man  in  the  rough.  Mrs.  Clark  pene- 
trated Ezra's  secret  about  the  time  he  learned  it 
himself.  She  thought  him  a  green,  foolish 
boy,  but  did  not  say  so  ;  she  depicted  the  hor- 
rors of  gentility  to  him  in  her  cunning  way  ; 
exposed  the  shifts  and  expedients  to  be  resorted 
to  where  there  was  no  real  basis  for  it,  but  she 
only  made  Ezra  laugh.  The  truth  was,  that  it 
was  Ruth's  elegant  precision  that  had  fascinated 
him.  He  had  suffered  his  long  life,  without 
knowing  it,  from  the  disorder  and  confusion  at 
home,  and  his  mother,  without  his  knowing  this 
too,  would  have  been  the  last  model  he  would 
have  chosen  from.  Poor  mothers  !  But  they 
are  ignorant  also.  After  worshiping  Ruth  for 
several  years  in  church  he  suddenly  took  the  in- 
itiatory step  toward  making  her  acquaintance, 
and  went  up  to  Repton  to  spend  his  evenings. 
This  was  late  in  the  spring,  at  the  time  the 
young  people  were  beginning  their  excursions 
to  the  woods  and  fields.  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  Repton  men,  but  had  made  no  visits  to 
their  houses.  His  point  of  attack  was  a  call 
at  the  minister's,  where  it  was  lawful  for  all  to 
go,  with  a  bundle  of  rhubarb  stalks,  which  he 
presented  to  the  minister's  wife,  with  the  hope 
that  they  would  not  use  up  too  much  of  her  su- 
gar ;  and  chance,  who  loves  parochial  gifts,  fa- 
vored him.  One  of  his  friends,  Joel  Barnes, 
was  there  on  a  parish  errand. 

"There's  a  party  of  us,"  he  said,  "going  up 
your  way  in  a  few  minutes,  Ezra.  Join  it, 
will  you  ?    We  are  going  to  Grape  Dell." 

"Who's  going?"  Ezra  asked,  confidently. 

"  I  hardly  know  ;  I  asked  Ruth  Bowen  to  go, 
for  one." 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  her." 

"I'll  introduce  you.  Come,  you  have  kept  out 
of  company  long  enough.  I  never  saw  you  in 
the  minister's  house  before." 

"It  is  Mr.  Clark's  fault,"  remarked  the  min- 
ister's wife,  kindly. 

"I  know  it,"  answered  Ezra ;  "  but,  marm,  the 
farm  is  on  my  hands  ;  it  takes  all  there  is  of 
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me,  soul  and  body,  to  keep  it  from  falling  back 
on  me.  But  I've  met  with  a  change  lately.  I 
intend  to  be  more  among  folks ;  and,  Joel,  I 
don't  care  if  I  do  go  along  with  yon,  and  you 
may  introduce  me  to  as  many  young  women  as 
you  like." 

As  it  was  dusk  when  the  introduction  came 
off  Ezra  acquitted  himself  decently,  though  he 
was  sure  of  nothing,  except  that  Ruth  Bowen 
was  near  him,  and  that  she  had  said  in  a  high 
clear  voice,  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Clark?" 
and  immediately  added,  addressing  Joel  Barnes: 

"Where  did  he  come  from  ?" 

"What  a  splendid  moon,  Ezra!1'  Joel  re- 
marked, as  if  he  had  not  heard  her. 

"No,"  answered  Ezra. 

"  What  a  fool !"  thought  Bath. 

"The  girls  are  getting  into  his  head,"  thought 
Joel. 

Ezra  thought  of  a  way  to  speak  significantly 
to  Ruth.  The  loud  talking  and  laughing  round 
him  saddened  li is  heart,  he  could  not  reason  why. 
He  wished  Ruth  would  not  feel  quite  as  gay  and 
self-possessed  while  she  was  so  near  him  ;  but 
of  course  she  could  not  guess  what  was  teething 
in  his  mind.  At  last  he  asked  her  if  she  liked 
long  walks.  Very  much,  she  replied,  pleasant- 
ly; he  said  then,  that  he  liked  walking  too. 
"Behind  the  plow  or  dropping  corn,"  she 
thought ;  but  said  "Indeed  !"  and  spoke  to  some 
one  else.  When  the  road  which  led  to  Grape 
Dell  was  reached  he  suddenly  conceived  the 
idea  that  he  should  feel  easier  at  home,  and 
drew  aside  for  the  party  to  pass.  As  Ruth  went 
by  he  called  out  to  her  astonishment,  in  a  friend- 
ly tone  i 

"Good-evening,  Miss  Bowen!" 
"That's  a  capita]  good  fellow!"  said  Joel 
Barnes  to  Ruth  a  few  moments  afterward. 

"  I  have  seen  him  with  the  Widow  Xabby  for 
years,  but  never  met  him.  Have  we  the  prospect 
of  much  of  his  society  in  our  set?" 

"Perhaps  he  wants  a  wife — where  else  could 
he  look  for  one  ?" 

"  He!" 

"lie  appeared  to  be  flabbergasted  by  you,'' 
said  Joel,  mischievously. 

"Me!"  and  Ruth  tossed  her  head  and  her 
long  neck,  declaring  that  she  was  not  fond  of 
jokes. 

Ezra  walked  home  very  fast,  and  when  he 
saw  his  mother  burst  out  with,  "Mother,  they 
are  walking  all  over." 

"Who's  a-walking,  Ezry?  Not  sperrits,  I 
trust." 

"The  young  folks  at  Repton.  Why  can't 
they  walk  here?" 

"  What  for  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  pleasant." 

"Ho,  ho!  delightful,  ain't  it?  either  with 
the  skeeters  in  the  swamp,  the  owls  in  the  woods, 
or  me  and  Sally  Lane  in  the  kitchen." 

"To — to — see  me,  then." 

"  The  wind  is  that  way,  is  it  ?  Ask  'em  right 
up,  Ezry;  they'll  sing  hymns,  maybe." 

"  Hvmns  be  darned." 


"Do  have  'em,  Ezry,  whether  or  no;  young 
feet  have  not  trod  over  these  floors  for  many  a 
day.    I  wish  they  would  dance." 

"Will  you  dance,  mother?" 

"  Oh,  Ezra !  I  belong,  and  can't ;  but  I'll  bet 
a  horse  to  a  herring  that  Sally  Lane  would  like 
to  cut  a  caper." 

He  consulted  with  Sally  ;  she  advised  cider 
and  cookies,  and,  as  most  of  their  chairs  refused 
to  bear  any  body's  weight,  suggested  some  new 
ones.  He  went  to  Repton  the  next  day  and 
bought  twelve  maple-backed  and  rush-seated 
chairs,  and  then  carried  his  idea  to  Joel  Barnes. 

"  If  you  will  come  up  to  my  shanty  with  the 
same  party  and  spend  the  evening,"  he  said, 
M  I'll  drive  you  all  home  in  my  hay-cart." 

"All  right,"  answered  Joel ;  "say  when." 

"Next  week  some  time." 

"Thursday."  ' 

"That's  fair.  Don't  expect  any  thing ;  there's 
a  good  deal  of  rind  about  mother  and  me,  you 
know." 

"My  country  friend,"  said  Joel,  "husk  is 
what  we  jaded  voluptuaries  need." 
"Be  darned." 

When  Sally  saw  the  chairs  she  was  so  excited 
that  she  exclaimed  :  "  Ain't  he  a  one  to  go  it  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Mrs.  Clark  ;  "  I  would  have 
burnt  the  house  down,  and  moved  the  lot." 

Ezra  exchanged  a  look  with  her. 

''You  are  right,  mother;  but  I  won't  do 
cither,  and  you  know  why." 

"The  mountain's  a  coming  to  Mohammed." 

Mrs.  Clark  spoke  kindly  to  every  one  on  the 
evening  of  the  party,  but  made  no  effort  to  en- 
tertain. 

"She  has  not  changed  her  cap  even,"  said 
Ruth  Bowen  to  one  of  the  girls.  "  Isn't  she 
curious?  and  did  you  ever  see  such  a  house? 
BScn  has  not  made  a  mistake,  has  he,  and  put 
us  in  a  deserted  cattle-pen?  I  would  not  be 
obliged  to  sleep  here,  or  touch  a  particle  of  food, 
for  the  world.  But  what  can  we  expect  of  that 
poor  young  man,  brought  up  in  this  way?" 

••  True  enough,"  her  friend  answered  ;  "  but 
Mrs.  Clark  is  a  good,  clever  woman  for  all  that; 
and  Ezra  is  a  fine  young  man — forehanded,  too. 
He  is  looking  at  us." 

Ruth  turned  her  face  toward  him,  and  tried 
to  look  civil.  He  had  watched  her  all  the 
evening,  and  paid  her  several  attentions,  which 
she  mutely  accepted.  He  liked  her  in  his  own 
house  better  than  ever.  How  graceful  and  neat 
she  looked  in  her  spotted  muslin  dress  and  little 
black  silk  apron,  and  with  the  long  curls  at  the 
back  of  her  head !  But  he  divined  her  thoughts, 
and  felt  the  scornful  expression  in  her  face  while 
she  spoke  to  her  friend.  He  went  up  to  her, 
and  the  friend  sauntered  away. 

"This  is  a  poor  place,"  he  said,  sharply. 

She  was  so  surprised  at  his  sudden  accost 
that  she  blushed  and  looked  very  natural. 

"It  is  quite  old,  I  suppose,"  she  remarked, 
gently. 

"Old  as  it  is,  poor,  mean,  filthy,  I  intend  to 
bring  my  wife  here." 
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Being  fully  recovered,  she  shook  out  her  hand- 
kerchief, raised  her  eyebrows,  and  answered, 
"Indeed!" 

'*  Yes,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife.    I  have  thought  of  you  for  a  long  time." 

He  was  very  pale,  and  his  Roman  nose  looked 
more  like  a  bridge  than  ever. 

''Mercy  on  me,"  said  Ruth,  terribly  afraid 
he  would  be  overheard ;  "I  decline  the  honor." 

Mrs.  Clark  saw  it  all  through  the  half-opened 
kitchen  door.  She  would  have  flown  at  Ruth's 
throat  in  behalf  of  her  offspring  if  it  would  have 
helped  him ;  as  it  was  she  shook  her  head  till 
her  cap  fell  off,  and  she  kicked  it  away. 

"I  am,"  continued  Ezra,  between  his  teeth, 
"a  suitable  husband  for  you.  We  both  earn 
our  living.  Our  mothers  have  to  labor.  I  will 
take  care  of  your  mother  in  her  old  age.  She 
need  never  make  another  shirt ;  but  you  would 
have  to  work  and  help  me." 

"  I — never!  I  could  never  dream  of  such  a 
husband  as  you.  Please  attend  to  your  com- 
pany and  let  me  alone." 

He  turned  away  in  perfect  calmness,  but  deep- 
ly mortified.  So  was  Ruth,  and  very  angry. 
He  offered  her  a  glass  of  cider  when  it  went 
round,  but  she  would  not  take  it  or  look  at 
him. 

"  I  deserve  your  respect,"  he  said,  holding  the 
glass  almost  under  her  nose.  "I  insist  upon 
your  taking  this  from  my  hand." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his.  He  looked  so  de- 
termined that  she  took  it ;  she  was  afraid  he 
would  make  a  scene  if  she  refused,  and  then  it 
would  come  out  that  she  had  been  subjected  to 
his  ridiculous  proposal.  The  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  chaos  to  both ;  Ruth  was  anxious 
to  get  away,  and  Ezra  desired  an  end  to  the 
thing.  Mrs.  Clark  was  not  sorry  to  see  the 
party  depart.  She  sent  Sally  Lane  to  bed  im- 
mediately, but  sat  up  herself  till  Ezra  returned 
from  Repton  with  the  hay-cart. 

"How  do  you  think  that  glass  of  cider  tasted 
to  Ruth  Bowen,  Ezry?" 

"I  don't  think." 

"I  do;  it  was  as  bitter  as  the  waters  of 
Marah." 

"If  it  was  as  bitter  as  the  tears  that  I  could 
shed  as  easy  as  not,  she'll  be  very  sick  before 
morning.  I  took  her  down  from  the  hay-cart, 
however ;  if  I  hadn't  she  would  have  sprained 
her  ankle." 

"  I  wish  her  pride  could  be  sprained." 

"Never  mind,  mother;  I  am  going  to  wait 
awhile.    Good-night  to  you ;  much  obliged." 

With  tears  of  vexation  Ruth  related  to  her 
mother  what  had  befallen  her. 

"What  could  have  possessed  the  jackass?" 
asked  Mrs.  Bowen  ;  "he  could  not  suppose  you 
would  inherit  any  property." 

"Oh,  mother,"  said  Ruth,  with  heat,  "I  think 
the  donkey  is  in  love  with  me." 

"  There's  no  other  way  of  accounting  for 
it ;  but  what  encouragement  had  you  given 
him?" 

"  Don't  drive  me  quite  crazy.    You  know 
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that  I  never  gave  any  body  the  least  encourage- 
ment." 

"You  need  not  fire  up.  It  will  pass  over 
soon  ;  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  tell  of  his  re- 
jection." 

"  He  is  Joel's  particular  friend." 

"I  am  sorry  for  that ;  what  can  Joel  see  in 
him?" 

"I  know  I  shall  see  him  whenever  I  see  Joel ; 
I  am  sure  of  it." 

And  she  did.  Ezra  solemnly  went  every 
where  with  Joel,  if  there  was  a  prospect  of 
meeting  her.  His  pertinacity  came  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  Ruth  was  laughed  at  for  her  ador- 
er. There  was  but  one  way  of  escape — marriage 
— and  there  was  but  one  she  would  marry — Joel 
Barnes — Ezra's  friend,  who  appeared  to  be  his 
advocate  from  the  fact  of  his  allowing  Ezra  to 
hang  to  his  skirts  on  all  occasions.  Joel  was 
genteel.  His  business,  that  of  clerk  in  a  dry- 
goods  store,  suited  her;  his  hands  were  white, 
his  clothes  always  fashionable.  But  Joel  had 
no  intention  of  rescuing  her  from  Ezra's  pursuit. 
The  summer  passed  without  any  mitigation  of 
her  troubles ;  Ezra  was  quietly  friendly  toward 
her,  whether  she  turned  her  back  to  him,  or 
whether  she  set  her  face  in  scornful  rigidness 
opposite  his.  It  is  certain  that  under  this  regime 
he  developed  wonderfully,  acquiring  experience 
with  his  hopelessness  that  went  far  toward  turn- 
ing him  into  one  of  "Nature's  noblemen  ;"  that 
is,  his  farming  instincts  and  his  love  of  labor 
sat  with  ease  and  dignity  upon  him.  But  farm- 
ing and  labor  blinded  Ruth's  eyes  still.  Na- 
ture's nobleman  was  poor ;  he  had  rough  hands  ; 
he  still  said  "darn"  now  and  then.  Can  she 
be  blamed?  When  winter  came,  she  made  it 
an  excuse  for  not  going  out  in  the  evening  as 
much  as  formerly.  Ezra  could  not  carry  the 
war  into  her  dwelling ;  he  would  not  quite  dare 
to  face  Mrs.  Bowen.  It  was  not  pleasant  for 
Ruth  to  hear  that  Ezra  was  more  and  more  tol- 
erated ;  that  he  had  been  invited  to  the  socia- 
bles for  the  season.  She  refused  to  join  them. 
When  he  heard  of  it  he  wrote  her  a  long  letter,  and 
proposed  withdrawing  from  them,  should  she 
desire  to  go.  He  also  wrote  her  some  disagree- 
able truths  concerning  herself,  but  he  repeated 
his  offer  of  marriage.  Ruth  took  no  notice  of 
the  letter,  and  still  staid  away  from  the  socia- 
bles. 

"It  will  never  do  to  give  it  up  so,"  said  her 
friends.  "You  will  have  to  marry  him  to  get 
rid  of  him." 

"Be  sure  to  come  and  take  tea  with  me  when 
I  do,"  she  answered. 

It  came  to  pass  that  Mrs.  Bowen  and  Mrs. 
Clark  had  a  slight  falling  out  without  ever  hav- 
ing had  a  falling  in.  One  snowy  Sunday  Mrs. 
Clark  passed  the  interval  between  the  morning 
and  the  afternoon  service  in  the  church.  As 
Ruth  was  to  remain  at  home,  Mrs.  Bowen  start- 
ed early,  and  they  met  at  the  stove  in  the  entry. 
Bows  were  exchanged,  but  with  the  sudden 
opportunity  wrath  gathered  in  Mrs.  Bowen's 
heart. 
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"  I  wonder  your  son  is  not  at  his  post  watch- 
ing," she  said.     "I  miss  him." 

M  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  marm,"  Mrs. 
Clark  answered;  "but  he  ain't  coming.  "Where's 
your  liuth?" 

ilS/te  has  been  obliged  to  make  herself  a  pris- 
oner." 

"Tain't  on  bread  and  water,  I  hope." 

"If  it  was  it  would  be  preferable  to  what  she 
is  forced  to  have  when  she  goes  out." 

'  What's  that,  marm?" 

"The  attentions  of  your  son.  Can't  you 
tetcb  him  how  to  keep  iu  the  place  where  he 
belongs  ?" 

"  If  your  Kuth's  di>jx>sition  and  behavior 
won't  drive  him  away  nothing  will;  we  magi 
let  him  go  to  the  end  of  his  rope.  I  am  really 
sorry  fbf  y  u.  because  I  sec  you  have  not  got 
over  it,  as  /  have  ;  I  gave  Ezry  up  some  time 
a:"'.  Now,  niai  m.  !■  t  .•■  -  r  .•!.:  i:.  :.n  !  !.  ar 
th"  gospel  preached." 

Ezra  from  this  tim"  deserted  Kej  t  n.  liuth 
emerged  from  her  seclusion  and  went  ah  .  11 1  a* 
in  former  times;  but  she  missed  something— 
her  )>ersccution.  A  sting,  nn  cxpectitiott,  n 
tla\ .  >r  w.ts  gone  ;  dullness  t-><  k  their  pi. iec,  i  -pe. 
cially  after  Joel  liarnes  became  engaged  to  a 
girl  entirely  out  of  their  set. 

"The  good  times  are  over,"  was  the  cry. 
"We  are  going  to  break  up  ;  what  arc  we  to  do 
for  young  men  ?*' 

Hut  Bath  hftd  Uttlt  time  either  for  HBBM> 
ment  or  reflection.  Mi>.  Ilowcn  was  taken  ill, 
their  work  got  behindhand,  nnd  liuth  obtained 
nn  insight  into  the  pains  and  ^unities  of  li\  ing. 
When  her  mother  recovered  t!.-  \  v.  <  re  obliged  to 
make  Bp  by  extra  industry  for  the  lost  time,  and 
so  the  weeks  lolled  on  e\en  up  to  the  night  on 
which  Knth  walked  out  in  light  of  Ezra's  chim- 
neys. She  did  not  on  that  occasion  define  all 
the  cause  of  her  exasperation.  The  r<  ots  of  hu- 
man nature  are  e\i  rlastingly  the  same;  and  \et 
every  body  is  surprised  at  the  foliage  and  fruit 
they  bear.  No  one  would  have  U-cti  more  sur- 
prised  than  Kuth  if  she  had  K-cn  told  that  she 
wanted  Ezra  to  coin  -  ba  k.  IJedquilts  ran  in 
her  mind  the  w  hole  of  the  follow  ing  day  ;  dreams 
of  their  disjK>sal  by  Ezra's  wife  confused  and 
afflicted  her;  fancies  of  a  well-regulated  hOflN 
for  him  flitted  through  her  Bind.  How  much 
might  she  accomplish  with  her  ability,  industry, 
and  neatness  toward  making  him  a  prosperous 
man  she  could  not  help  reckoning.  And  what 
would  he  not  do  for  her— how  indulgent,  gener- 
ous, and  faithful  she  was  sure  she  should  find 
him  !  She  and  her  mother  could  turn  him  round 
their  little  fingers  if  they  chose.  The  day 
ended  with  her  hating  the  supposititious  wife 
and  her  bedquilts,  and  going  out  to  walk  on  the 
same  road  she  had  w  alked  over  the  night  before. 
She  sauntered  nearer  and  nearer  the  chimneys 
which  seemed  to  ride  down  the  horizon  as  she 
approached  It  was  the  barley  harvest,  and  it 
chanced  that  Ezra  and  his  man  were  out  late  in 
a  field  on  the  border  of  his  farm.  He  descried 
Ruth's  tall  figure  in  the  "gloaming,"  and  con- 


cluded not  to  drive  home  his  loaded  wagon,  but 
sent  his  man  on  with  it  in  advance.  Hath  still 
walked  forw  ard  w  ithout  seeing  him.  He  leaned 
his  elbows  on  the  wall  which  bordered  the  road, 
and  wondered  if  she  knew  where  she  was  go- 
ing, and  if  she  would  come  much  nearer.  She 
stopped  a  moment  as  if  she  were  reflecting, 
which  made  him  feel  sorry  and  apprehensive, 
and  started  on  again;  her  eyes  tell  on  his  head 
above  the  wall,  she  made  up  her  mind  instinct- 
ively to  go  by  as  if  she  did  not  sec  him ;  but 
when  -he  came  <  ]  p.  >itc  him  >he  said,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice, 

44 Good-evening,  Ezra!" 

He  was  over  the  wall  in  an  instant  and  be- 
side her;  ft,r  a  moment  both  were  agitated. 

"Do  you  feel  any  different?"  he  asked  at 
length. 

She  meant  to  say  44  No/'  and  that  she  44  never 
should  ;"  but  all  at  once  she  felt  how  lonely  the 
road  was;  how  lotieh  the  World  might  be,  and 
how  deep  the  "  gloaming'*  w  hu  h  would  surround 
her. 

She  gave  a  little  gasp  and  looked  up  at  him. 
His  arm  was  round  her  waist  like  lightning. 
Hi-  shirt-sle<  .  i  were  folic. 1  up,  and  barley 
straws  were  sticking  in  his  hat,  but  she  returned 

Ills  kiss. 

Thi  \  were  married,  but  it  was  a  very  unequal 
inateh.  :>nd  nobody  knew  it  so  \u  M  as  Mrs.  ( 'lark 
and  Mis.  How  en,  though  they  hud  entirely  dif- 
ferent reasons  for  thinking  so. 


Till;  GREAT  WESTMINSTER  CAN- 
VASS. 

••  s^HEl'IIEKDS  of  peo,  1  •,"  says  Lord  Kucon, 
'•  have  need  to  know  the  calendars  of  tem- 
pests of  state,  which  commonly  occur  when 
things  grow  to  equality,  as,  in  the  natural  woi  hi. 
storms  app«  ar  about  the  eyuino<  tiu."  The  po- 
litical quiet  which  has  endured  under  the  long 
l'almerston  Parliament  just  (dosed  was  felt  by 
the  wentherw  ise  of  all  patties  to  be  a  temjoiarv 
lull.  Lord  Ktlssell's  nai\e  appeal  to  England 
to  "  rest  and  be  thankful"  hud  naturally  become 
a  standing  jest  to  the  |<eoplc  and  politicians  w  ho 
saw  with  sharpened  \ision,  or  forefclt  in  rheu- 
matic twinges,  the  storm  that  must  come.  Five 
millions  of  unenfranchised  workingmen,  a  pco- 
]  le  taxed  to  support  a  Church  in  which  half  of 
them  believe  not,  a  nation  supporting  universities 
in  which  not  one  of  its  h  ading  thinkers  can  en- 
ter w  ithout  sacrificing  truth  on  their  threshold!  ; 
these  were  scarcely  the  elements  to  which  rest 
and  thankfulness  could  be  effectively  preached 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  conservative 
■Dd  the  progressive  forces  of  England  both  felt 
this,  and,  under  the  five  years'  quiet,  have 
been  furbishing  their  arms  and  measuring  their 
strength  for  the  inevitable  conflict.  It  was 
found,  as  already  intimated,  that  they  wero  very 
nearly  equal,  all  things  considered  ;  for  in  n 
country  where  it  is  not  the  man  but  the  ten- 
pound  rental  that  votes,  equality  of  power  can 
not  be  estimated  by  counting  numbers.  The 
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Tory  party,  owning,  substantially,  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  wielding  a  large  minority  in  the 
Commons,  was  at  least  able  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment perpetually  on  the  defensive,  and  to 
prevent  any  real  movement.  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  seems  to  have  a  political  as  well  as  a  phys- 
ical gouty  leg,  sensitive  to  all  changes  of  the 
atmosphere,  probably  fearing  the  "  Conserva- 
tive reaction"  which  the  Tories  confidently  pre- 
dicted, and  knowing  certainly  that  a  storm  would 
follow  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  shrank 
from  it  until  so  late  in  the  season  that  Mr. 
Punch  wiped  his  forehead  and  said,  "Pam,  if 
you  don't  dissolve  I  shall !"  The  evil  day  could 
not,  however,  be  put  off  forever,  and  the  Par- 
liament reached  at  length  its  constitutional  term 
of  existence.  The  real  predominance  of  Liberal- 
ism in  the  country  might  be  at  once  seen  in  the 
swarms  of  Liberal  candidates,  which  indeed  con- 
stituted the  danger  of  that  party.  Wherever 
there  was  a  contestable  seat,  there  was  a  pre- 
liminary contest  among  possible  (Liberal)  can- 
didates as  to  who  should  stand  for  it,  too  often 
ending  in  the  seat  itself  being  endangered  by 
internal  dissension,  whereas  the  Tories  gener- 
ally managed  to  have  their  forces  united  upon 
one  man,  or  two  if  the  borough  or  county  offered 
any  chances  of  success.  This  is  indeed  the  usual 
Tory  tactics,  and  that  it  is  so  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  educated  young  men  who  aspire  to  po- 
litical life  and  influence  in  England  are  rarely 
Tories.  It  is  probable  that  every  superior  and 
cultivated  man  in  England  desires  to  have  a 
seat  in  Parliament;  the  Laureate  himself  is  re- 
ported to  have  declared  that  he  would  regard 
that  as  the  most  tempting  earthly  honor  that 
could  be  made  to  him.  When  lately  the  candi- 
datures were  arranged  it  was  found  that  the 
struggle  was  to  be  unusually  interesting,  apart 
from  the  great  questions  involved,  by  reason  of 
the  large  numbers  of  young  and  independent 
thinkers  and  radicals  who  had  entered  the  lists. 
The  addresses  to  the  various  constituencies  which 
were  put  forth  did  not  break  the  truce  of  the 
Parliament ;  the  reticence  and  the  spirit  of  post- 
ponement which  had  marked  the  dealings  with 
vital  questions  in  Westminster  Hall  were  re- 
produced in  the  long  columns  of  generalities 
and  platitudes  which  appeared  in  the  Times. 
The  Whigs  took  their  stand  on  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  the  financial  successes 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Tories  deplored  the 
spirit  of  innovation  characterizing  the  Govern- 
ment, but  declared  that  they  would  not  oppose 
any  "judicious  and  well-considered  measure  of 
reform."  The  infra-gangway  supporters  of  the 
Government  believed  that  "the  time  had  now 
come  when,  in  the  words  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  every  Englishman  not  incapaci- 
tated by  some  consideration  of  personal  unfit- 
ness or  of  political  danger  should  be  admitted  to 
a  share  of  political  power."  The  enterprising 
reader  who  journeyed  over  these  deserts  of  com- 
monplace was  indeed  rewarded  now  and  then 
with  an  oasis  of  wit  and  individuality,  but  as  a 
general  thing  the  candidates  did  not  venture 


beyond  the  trenches  of  party.  There  was  good 
reason  for  this  A  salient  or  novel  point  will 
at  once  be  seized  upon  by  an  antagonist,  and 
made  the  basis  of  misrepresentation  which  he 
knows  can  not  be  fqlly  met  before  the  yelling 
crowd  on  the  hustings.  No  shrewd  candidate 
will  encumber  himself  with  any  thing  that  re- 
quires explanation,  for  explanation  is  precisely 
the  one  impossible  thing  during  elections.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  so  averse  to  saying  any  thing 
material  in  his  address  to  Tiverton,  that  after 
announcing  himself  a  candidate  he  filled  out  the 
paper  by  reminding  his  constituents  that  under 
the  prosperous  administration  of  which  he  had 
been  the  head  no  fewer  than  two  new  princes 
had  been  born  in  the  Royal  Household.  But 
presently  the  wars  of  the  canvassers  began  in 
good  earnest,  and  the  fortresses  of  platitude  be- 
came smoking  ruins .  The  candidate  must  stand 
under  hurtling  volleys  of  questions ;  and  woe  to 
him  if  he  have  not  on  a  coat  of  mail — wrought 
of  iron  or  of  brass — from  which  each  one  will 
rebound  in  the  shape  of  a  sufficient  answer. 

The  elections  just  closed  have  shown  that  the 
England  of  to-day  includes  every  age  of  human- 
ity, from  the  savage  worshiping  his  fetich,  or 
tomahawking  his  foe,  up  to  the  idealist,  as  Chim- 
borazo  stretches  from  tropic  to  arctic,  and  is 
traced  with  the  growths  of  every  latitude  between 
them.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  England  as  doing 
this  or  that:  which  England?  There  is  one 
represented  by  the  constituents  which  demanded 
of  their  candidate,  1.  Whether  he  believed  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis ;  and,  2.  When  he  last  par- 
took of  the  communion.  There  is  another 
which  defends  John  Stuart  Mill's  finest  relig- 
ious and  social  radicalism,  and  elects  him  there- 
on. And  between  these  what  worlds  roll  on 
side  by  side,  in  these  little  islands,  each  with  its 
own  interests !  It  would  require  volumes  to 
give  the  proofs  furnished  by  the  recent  elections 
that  England  is  an  epitome  of  the  Eastern  hem- 
isphere, and  of  ages  past  and  present,  dark  and 
luminous  ;  but  there  was  one  contest  which  may 
be  regarded  as  supplying  a  fair  epitome  of  En- 
gland ;  and  of  that  I  propose  to  give  some  ac- 
count, chiefly  from  personal  observation,  be- 
fore passing  to  any  considerations  concerning 
the  political  significance  of  the  elections  gen- 
erally. • 

The  nomination  of  John  Stuart  Mill  for  West- 
minster is  the  most  practical  reply  which  this 
English  generation  has  given  to  Burke's  famous 
declaration  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  past.  The 
City  of  Westminster  is  nearly  all  of  the  west 
portion  of  London,  has  a  population  about  one- 
third  in  number  to  that  of  New  York  City,  and 
sends  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons — 
the  same  number,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  pass- 
ing, as  are  sent  by  dozens  of  places  which  have 
not  a  fiftieth  of  its  population.  In  this  ancient 
city  is  represented  every  degree  of  wealth  and 
of  poverty.  One  may  start  from  that  region  of 
hovels  and  filth  from  which  the  towers  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  and  of  Westminster 
Abbey  rise  and  pass  by  Whitehall,  with  its  offi- 
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ccs  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Treasury,  unci  the 
Board  of  Trade;  then  along  Pall  Mall  with  the 
opera  and  the  clubs;  past  Marlborough  House, 
and  superb  mansions  of  St.  James,  by  the  resi- 
dences of  Palmcrston,  and  the  Marquis  of  Wett- 
minster  (England's  wealthiest  nobleman),  and 
the  magnificent  shows  of  Piccadilly  :  under  those 
windows  which,  to  the  day  of  the  Iron  Dukr  > 
death,  bore  the  bullet-proof  shutters  which  had 
defended  them  from  a  mob,  retained  as  his  wit- 
ness to  the  ingratitude  of  the  ]»opulace,  and  then 
pause  at  St.  James  or  Buckingham  Palace,  to 
reflect  that  without  going  out  of  the  limits  of 
Westminster  he  had  seen  the  glory  and  the 
shame  of  England.  Who  should  represent  such 
a  city?  Plainly  one  of  our  set,  said  the  pal- 
ace- ;  and  so  the  first  man  who  announced  him- 
self as  a  candidate  was  one  who  might  naturally 
be  considered  a  representative,  in  a  sense,  of  , 
Westminster.  One  needed  only  to  glance  at 
the  lion.  Mr.  Grosvcnor  to  know  what  that  s  um 
was.  A  young  man  of  twenty-five,  with  a  heavy 
sensual  face,  and  an  eye  that  seemed  as  if  it 
were  parlnulcd  ;  a  complexion  in  which  pink- 
white  had  already  been  overlaid  by  a  mudd\  n  d, 
he  stood  up  to  declare  to  the  electors  of  the  an- 
<  icnt  uiy  his  opinn  n-  the  i:.  :  emphatic  of 
which  was  that  44  England  should  kick  BfOtta 
Jonathan  into  the  middle  of  next  week."  Y<  i;n_. 
(irosvenor  stood  up  and  said  this  as  a  libera), 
but  a  liberal  who  was  the  ••.  n  <  f  the  Marquis 
who  owned  more  of  Westminster  City  than  any 
other  man,  and  consequently  felt  as  if  its  twentv- 
livc  thousand  electors  were  in  the  b<>:t..m  of  his 
papa's  pocket.  But  young  (irosvenor  was  mis- 
taken. The  electors  growled  at  h;s  words  i.b..ut 
America  in  a  way  which  would  have  made  him 
tarn  pale  had  his  complexion  admitted  of  it,  and 
he  was  at  once  thrown  overboard.  It  w  as  rat  hi  r 
a  bold  thing  for  the  liberals — who  were  led  by 
.Tames  Beal  and  1  >r.  Lunkcster—  to  l*ard  e\<n 
this  cub  of  aristocracy  on  the  American  ques- 
tion, especially  as  Richmond  was  then  still  defi- 
ant, and  Lee  supposed  strung.  But  if  that  was 
chivalrous,  what  was  it  to  tlx  uj<  n  a  candidate 
who  had  not  only  taken  up  vigorously  the  North- 
ern side  of  the  American  struggle,  but  had  ad- 
vocated in  quotable  black  and  white  every  |*>- 
litical  and  religious  heresy  of  w  h •  -e  existence 
the  constituency  \y»s  likely  to  have  ever  heard? 
To  lift  up  among  the  hereditary  grandeurs  of 
(irosvenor  Square  the  standard  of  anti-primo- 
geniture! To  object  to  the  phrase  "manhood 
suffrage"  as  too  narrow !  These  were  watch- 
words to  make  the  dry  bones  in  the  graves  of 
Westminster,  and  out  of  them,  rattle,  as  rattle 
they  did  from  the  time  of  the  nomination  1 0  the 
quietus  given  them  three  months  later  at  the 

polls. 

When  Mr.  Mill  was  spoken  to  on  the  subject 
of  the  Westminster  candidature,  he  said  that  he 
did  not  aspire  to  the  place,  but  that,  if  elected, 
he  would  serve.  The  truth  was.  Mr.  Mill  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  motives  which  urged  'on 
the  young  men  who  sought  and  obtained  his 
nomination.    They  were  men  who  had  been 


inspired  by  the  study  of  his  works  to  crave  a 
nobler  life  for  England.  They  were  ready  to 
inaugurate  an  effort  for  the  New  England,  and 
trust  that  even  its  failure — were  it  destined  to 
fail,  as  then  seemed  probable — would  be  a  truer 
success  than  any  mere  party  triumph.  Mr. 
Mill  scarcely  anticipated  other  success  than  this, 
and  he  at  once  told  them  of  the  difficulties:  he 
could  not  expend  money  in  the  canvass,  nor  elec- 
tioneer, nor,  if  elected,  could  he  study  their 
local  interests.  They  were  not  disheartened  at 
this,  but  determined  to  raise  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  legitimate  expenses  of  an  election 
by  subscription,  and  to  nominate  their  candi- 
date. It  soon  became  evident  that  they  tjsjfe  to 
have  a  seure  struggle.  Young  Grosvcnor,  it 
now  appeared,  had  no  idea  of  being  set  ii  idc 
by  the  Millites,  and  he  now  came  forward  to  do 
whatever  money  could  do  to  secure  the  seat 
for  himself.  He  had  aj  ologi/.ed  for  his  lan- 
guage nbo-t  Ann  l  ira,  and  stood  on  the  liberal 
platform.  Thin  there  came  forward  a  certain 
W.  II.  Smith  as  the  Tory  candidate.  Of  all 
o]  p, Dents  Smith  was  the  most  formidable.  lie 
had  entered  upon  the  great  ncws|  uper  business 
which  his  father  had  bequeathed  him,  and  en- 
larged it  until  he  held  a  monopoly  of  all  the 
contracts  and  arrangements  for  supplying  the 
railway  stations  throughout  the  kingdom  with 
pipers  and  magazines.  Smith  is  the  newspaper 
man,  us  Renter  is  the  telegraph  man,  of  En- 
gland. Nay,  he  must  be  stronger  than  Renter; 
for  the  Times,  which  did,  in  one  single  case, 
manage  to  break  through  the  monopoly  of  lo  ti- 
ter, struggled  \ainly  against  that  of  Smith.  It 
is  well  understood  that  if  Smith  were  s  >  to  de- 
termine he  could  ruin  many  newspapers,  and 
ru  n  s,  ri  >  :s|v  injure  the  I'um.s,  by  retarding  its 
delivery  at  iui)x>rtant  stations,  or  rendering  it 
irregular.  Nor  was  he  a  man  who  might  be 
supj<*.ed  above  making  the  most  of  his  power; 
and  consequently  there  was  not  a  single  journal 
iu  London  which  did  not  put  on  gloves  when 
dialing  with  the  Tory  <  ppoiient  of  Mr.  Mill. 
But  as  this  Magazine  is  not  dependent  upon  Mr. 
Smith  for  its  circulation,  I  may  here  say  that 
he  was  the  personification  of  Oily  Gammon, 
a  .d  also  an  exasj>erated  case  of  umivutu  rir/te. 
<  >n<  e,  indeed,  he  put  down  his  name  at  the  Re- 
form Club  with  stu  b  flourishes  that  he  was 
blackballed  as  soon  as  he  was  discovered  to  be 
the  newspaper  man  ;  whereas  had  he  come 
without  disguise  his  election  would  have  been 
secure.  A  plausible  speaker,  an  olivc-complex- 
ioncd  and  hard-faced  man,  with  a  stereotyped 
smile,  the  possessor  of  an  interminable  purse,  it 
was  evident  that  Mr.  Smith  would  bring  oat  all 
the  Tory  strength  of  Westminster.  The  low- 
est estimate  of  his  expenditure  in  the  canvass 
which  I  have  heard  is  $50,000,  and  the  highest 
6100,000. 

Let  me  here  say  a  word  about  these  exjKinscs, 
which  so  puzzle  Americans  w  ho  have  watched 
the  course  of  English  elections.  The  average 
cost  of  the  t;.">8  elections  may  be  safely  put  at  a 
thousand  pounds.    This  £3,290,000  comes  out 
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of  the  pockets  of  the  candidates.*  It  must  be 
home  in  mind  that  the  candidate,  who  will  pay 
money  to  any  extent  almost  rather  than  be  de- 
feated, has  no  salary  whatever  for  his  services 
in  Parliament,  though  he  gives  from  four  o'clock 
r.M.  to  midnight  four  days  of  the  week,  and 
from  twelve  to  six  on  Wednesdays — and  this, 
generally,  from  February  5  to  August  5  of  each 
year.  It  may  be  judged  that  a  poor  man  would 
find  it  easier  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
than  to  enter  Parliament.  And  yet  so  ardent 
is  the  desire  to  attain  this  honor,  that  the  race 
is  much  more  exciting  than  it  is  in  a  struggle 
for  a  scat  in  our  Congress,  where  the  members 
are  paid.  Before  the  Commonwealth  members 
of  Parliament  were  paid  for  their  services — 
borough  members  two,  and  county  members 
four  shillings  per  diem,  sums  which  Froudc  es- 
timates to  have  been  equal  to  a  pound  and  two 
pounds  at  the  present  day.  The  expenses  of 
candidates  are  divisible  into  necessary,  legiti- 
mate, and  illegitimate ;  and  one  of  the  legiti- 
mate expenses  is  to  retain  a  lawyer  to  advise 
with  the  committee  of  the  candidate,  and  take 
care  that  they  do  not  transgress  the  provisions 
of  the  Corrupt  Prac  tices  Act.  The  necessary 
expenses  are  the  payments  for  the  erection  of 
the  plank  platform  for  the  hustings,  or  the  place 
where  the  nominations  are  made  before  the  peo- 
ple. In  any  contested  election  this  is  a  mere 
form,  for  a  poll  is  always  demanded  by  the  can- 
didate or  candidates  against  whom  the  show  of 
hands  has  gone.  Then  there  is  the  expense  of 
building  several  polling-booths.  The  polling- 
clerks  have,  strangely  enough,  to  be  paid  by  the 
candidates.  The  legitimate  expenses  are  those 
made  for  bringing  the  candidate  before  the  peo- 
ple, which  involves  the  employment  of  public 
halls,  placards,  newspaper  advertisements,  and 
circulars.  Legitimate  also,  perhaps,  and  legal 
certainly,  are  the  large  sums  paid  for  convey- 
ances used  by  the  candidate's  committee  in  vis- 
iting electors  and  soliciting  their  votes,  and  the 
employment  of  large  numbers  of  the  same  to 
bring  voters  to  the  polls  on  election-day  (which 
will  be  rather  formidable  items  when  the  suffrage 
is  extended).  But  when  Ave  come  to  the  pay- 
ments made  to  publicans — what  we  should  call 
rum-sellers  in  America  —  for  keeping  placards 
in  their  windows  and  for  imaginary  committee- 
rooms  in  their  grog-shops,  we  draw  near  to  the 
shadowy  and  movable  line  which  divides  the 
legitimate  from  the  illegitimate.  The  time 
was  when  bribery  and  the  sale  of  votes  was  so 
common  in  England,  that  a  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  says  that  he  remembers  to  have 
seen  notices  put  by  tradesmen  into  their  win- 
dows :  "Not  voted 'yet!"  Much  has  certainly 
been  gained  in  decorum  since  then ;  but  it  is 
less  than  doubtful  whether  the  large  sums  con- 
stantly paid  the  publicans  for  simply  showing 
posters  do  not  relate  to  much  more  questionable 
services.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
candidates  often  employ  roughs  to  be  present  at 

*  The  total  cost  of  nn  election  in  Great  Britain  i3  rough- 
ly estimated  at  £2,000,000. 
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the  hustings  and  give  them  the  show  of  hands. 
On  leaving  the  hustings,  when  the  show  of 
hands  had  been  declared  to  be  for  Smith  and 
Grosvenor,  I  myself  heard  one  man  say  to  an- 
other, "We  first  tried  to  get  men,  but  we  had 
to  pay  two  bob  apiece  for  men ;  and  so  he  told 
us  to  get  boys  for  one  bob."*  The  treat  to  beer 
is  considered  somewhat  venial,  I  fear,  among 
candidates,  though  very  distinctly  illegal.  Dur- 
ing Tom  Hughes's  canvass  in  Lambeth  one  of  his 
advocates,  speaking  of  the  pure  principles  upon 
which  they  had  conducted  the  contest,  exclaim- 
ed, "Why,  Mr.  Hughes  has  not  even  treated 
an  elector  to  a  glass  of  beer !"  Upon  which  the 
soul  of  a  beery  brother  in  the  crowd  poured  it- 
self into  the  exclamation — "  Brute  T  And 
doubtless  he  was  not  alone  in  his  disgust  at  such 
ethical  severity. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  all  these  sources  of  ex- 
penditure (leaving  entirely  out  of  the  case  any 
estimate  of  those  small  boroughs  where  every 
vote  is  purchased  by  pounds)  mount  up  during  a 
canvass  lasting  from  two  to  three  months.  It 
certainly  seems  as  if  there  should  be  an  "Act 
for  the  relief  of  Candidates,"  though  it  is  said 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  governing  class  has 
determined  that  it  shall  always  be  beyond  the 
power  of  any  poor  man  to  run  for  Parliament. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Captain  Grosvenor  depended 
in  their  canvass,  the  one  upon  the  power  of 
money,  the  other  upon  that  of  money  plus  fam- 
ily alone.  At  least  none  ever  heard  of  any 
claim  for  either  of  them  based  upon  grounds  of 
intellectual  superiority  or  services  to  the  coun- 
try ;  while  there  was  scarcely  a  public  house  or 
an  old  wall  in  London  that  did  not  admonish 
the  public  to  "vote  for  Grosvenor"  or  to  "plump 
for  Smith  :"  these  mottoes  superseding  for  the 
time  the  undying  problem  of  the  personality  of 
"Griffiths,"  and  even  depriving  the  world  of 
the  valuable  knowledge  that  "the  Standard  is 
the  largest  daily  in  the  world."  Mr.  Mill,  on  the 
contrary,  declared  in  his  letter  to  his  commit- 
tee (March  7):  "  It  is  neither  suitable  to  my 
circumstances  nor  consistent  with  my  principles 
to  spend  money  for  my  election.  Without  con- 
demning those  who  do,  when  it  is  not  expended 
in  corruption,  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  there 
can  be  no  Parliamentary  reform  worthy  of  the 
name  so  long  as  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  only 
attainable  by  rich  men,  or  by  those  who  have 
rich  men  at  their  back."  The  general  skepti- 
cism as  to  the  ability  of  Mill  and  his  friends  to 
succeed  in  such  a  contest  was  well  expressed 
by  the  Times.  "It  would  be  indeed,"  it  said, 
"creditable  to  the  electors  of  Westminster  to 
choose  a  man  of  Mr.  Mill's  mental  powers  and 
faculty  of  lucid  explanation,  even  though  they 
might  not  agree  with  all  his  opinions ;  but  it 
may  unfortunately  prove  that  not  even  in  classic 
Westminster,  with  its  traditions  of  Fox  and  Hob- 
house  and  Burdett,  and  many  another  worthy,  is 
a  utilitarian  philosopher  able  to  stand  against 
those  practical  utilitarians  who  know  that  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  in  a 
*  The  English  Argot  for  shilling. 
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borough  at  election  time  is  promoted  by  putting 
a  round  sum  into  the  hands  of  an  active  agent." 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  of  Mill's  friends  swerved  from  the  spirit  of 
their  candidate's  position.  It  was,  indeed,  with 
much  regret  that  the  Committee  regarded  it  as 
expedient  to  advise  the  liberal  electors  to  "split"* 
their  votes  between  Mill  and  Grosvenor ;  but 
unpalatable  to  the  friends  of  Mill  as  Grosvenor 
and  his  lavish  expenditures  were,  the  liberal 
platform  upon  which  he  stood  rendered  his  elec- 
tion far  preferable  to  that  of  the  Tory. 

The  Committee  of  Mill  soon  received  enough 
subscriptions  for  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the 
election.  They  put  out  a  modest  placard  which 
ran  as  follows : 

Mill  and  Purity  of  Elections. 

Mill,  the  People's  Candidate. 

Mill  and  Extension  of  the  Franchise. 

Mill  and  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty. 

Mill  and  Social  Progress. 

Mill  and  Financial  Reform. 

Mill  and  Free  Trade. 

The  Philosopher's  entrance  upon  the  canvass 
with  this  simple  banner  might  well  recall  the 
boy  who  came  with  his  mantle  to  King  Arthur's 
Court — that  mantle  which  refused  to  cover  any 
but  the  virtuous,  and  which  made  such  sad  rev- 
elations among  the  knights  ami  ladies  who  tried 
it  on.  It  was  shown  that  after  all  the  vaunted 
spread  of  education  and  the  labors  of  the  penny 
press  there  was  a  vast  number  of  well-to-do 
tradesmen  that  had  never  heard  the  name  of 
England's  chief  political  economist.  This  igno- 
rance was  so  great  that  the  story  may  be  re- 
garded as  true  in  spirit  if  not  in  letter  that  a 
bookseller  put  a  card  in  his  window  announ- 
cing : 

FOR  SALE  IIKKK. 

Mill  on  Political  Economy. 
Ditto  on  the  Floss. 

But  this  ignorance  extended  upward  as  far  as 
it  did  downward.  There  were  large  numbers 
Of  editors  and  ecclesiastics,  presumably  belong- 
ing to  the  higher  and  to  the  educated  classes,  who 
roared  out  their  sudden  discoveries  of  Mr.  Mill's 
religious  heresies,  with  the  manifest  impression 
that  they  were  entirely  unknown.  When,  aft- 
er their  uncongenial  researches  into  the  great 
thinker's  volumes — volumes  of  whose  existence 
they  had  been  plainly  ignorant  before,  and  in 
which  every  reader  of  them  knew  there  were  far 
more  heretical  things  than  they  fished  out — they 
found  that  they  produced  no  panic  among  his 
followers,  they  kindled  fire  and  fagot  for  him 
throughout  Westminster.  It  was  hard  to  be-  ' 
lieve  that  as  much  religious  malignity  still  ex-  j 

istcd  in  England  as  Mr.  Mill's  innocent  mantle 

  i 

*  It  may  he  necessary  to  explain  the  terms  "split"  and 
"  plump"  in  America,  where  fortunately  the  facts  repre- 
sented by  them  do  not  exist.  In  England  every  voter  has 
as  many  votes  (if  he  chooses  to  vote  for  various  candidates) 
as  his  borough  or  county  sends  members.  Thus,  in  the 
city  of  London  proper,  which  has  four  members  in  Parlia- 
ment, every  elector  has  four  votes.  When  a  man  votes 
for  a  single  candidate  he  is  said  to  a  plump,"  and  when  he 
distributes  his  vote  he  is  said  to  "•split"  it.  When  he 
"  plumps' '  he  has  only  one  vote, 


revealed.  Mill's  friends  did  not  try  to  cover  up 
the  candidate's  views ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
cheap  "People's  Edition"  of  his  works  was  at 
once  printed,  and  had  so  enormous  a  circulation 
that,  even  if  Mr.  Mill  had  not  been  returned  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  campaign  would 
have  secured  the  important  victory  of  thoroughly 
introducing  to  the  English  people  the  works  of 
their  broadest  and  truest  master.  Mr.  Mill, 
convinced  that  constituencies  should  solicit  their 
candidates  and  not  they  the  constituencies,  had 
gone  off  after  his  nomination  to  pursue  his  stud- 
ies in  the  quiet  French  town  of  Avignon,  where 
he  has  passed  a  large  part  of  each  year  since  it 
has  held  the  grave  of  the  noble  wife  to  whom 
one  of  his  finest  works  is  inscribed.  But  mean- 
while he  was  in  London  the  centre  of  a  three- 
months'  theological  war,  the  bitterest  1  have  ever 
witnessed.  The  Evangelicals  of  the  Record  and 
the  Monthly  Advt  rtiser  screamed  like  elderly  fish- 
wives at  the  audacity  of  putting  up  for  Parlia- 
ment a  man  who  did  not  believe  in  eternal  tor- 
ments ;  but  when,  following  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Davids,  Dean  Stanley,  Charles  Kin^sley,  and 
Mr.  Maurice  came  forward  to  indorse  as  the 
"ethical  sublime"  the  sentiments  quoted  for  ex- 
ecration, they  BUQply  shrieked  Atmtlinna  Mara- 
natha  against  the  whole  concern.  While  this 
was  occurring  in  the  high  up-stairs  ecclesiastical 
drama  a  corresponding  controversy  was  going 
on  at  the  street-corners.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  dismay  of  a  poor  street-preacher  who  had 
been  talking  himself  hoarse  with  warning  a 
crowd  of  the  wrath  to  come,  when  some  one 
started  forth  and  said:  "See  'ere,  pars'n,  Jon- 
stotc  Mill  says  as  how  that  cre's  oil  bosh!'' 
"Hear,  hear!"  cried  several  voices.  "  Mill's  a 
more  learnt  man  'an  any  here,"  said  an  accom- 
plice of  the  first  speaker,  "and  he  says  he  won't 
wu-vlnp  no  sech  a  God  as  '11  dam  folks,  and  burn 
'em  'tarnally  "  "  Hear,  hear!"  cries  the  crowd 
again.  i:  Well/'  stammered  out  the  parson, 
"hain't  we  told  that  Ilnntichrist  must  come? 
The  Prince  hov  the  power  hov — "  "'Old  hon 
there,  boss!"  cries  another,  "do  you  know  that 
Bishop  Thulwall  and  the  Dean  hov  Whestinin- 
ster  says  that  wut  Mill  says  is  true  Christen 
doctorin' ?  Do  you  mean  to  set  yourself  up 
'ginst  them?"  The  poor  preacher  was  hope- 
lessly floored,  and  instead  of  a  benediction  he 
closed  by  shouting  above  the  jeering  crowd,  "Ef 
there  be  any  survant  hov  the  Lord  Jesus  here 
who  hez  ha  vote  in  Westminster  I  hope  he'll 
remember  thet  Hantichrist  his  habrod  seeking 
whom  e  may  devour,  hand  cast  is  vote  hon  the 
Lord's  side !" 

But  now  as  the  battle  waxed  warmer  a  new 
influence,  it  was  whispered,  was  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  struggle,  even  that  of 

"  Those  sweetest  logicians  in  bliss 
Who  argue  the  point  with  a  soul-speaking  eye, 
And  convince  us  at  once  with  a  kiss." 

Equally  effective  with  those  of  whom  Tom 
Moore  sang,  though  employing  less  demonstra- 
tive figures,  were  the  brilliant  ladies  who  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Mill,  as  the  beautiful 
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Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Georgina,  once  did  for 
Charles  James  Fox  in  the  same  borough.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  fell  into  that  very  ordinary 
kind  of  female  electioneering  which  here  and 
elsewhere  leads  a  candidate's  wife  or  daughters 
to  patronize  certain  shopkeepers  whose  politics 
are  measurable  by  the  yard-stick  or  the  pint-cup  ; 
but  that  honorable  and  cultivated  ladies  were 
kindled  with  an  enthusiasm  by  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing in  Parliament  a  man  whose  election  was  en- 
dangered, next  to  his  religious  views,  chiefly  by 
his  convictions  in  favor  of  reforming  the  laws 
which  relate  to  the  rights  of  women,  and  of  ex- 
tending the  suffrage  to  them.  When  Mr.  Mill 
reaffirmed,  at  the  opening  of  the  contest,  his 
faith  in  universal  suffrage,  as  distinguished  from 
manhood  suffrage,  some  papers  said  that  the 
question  raised  was  not  one  that  would  be  prac- 
tical for  some  centuries ;  others  that  Mill  had 
at  least  better  wait  until  the  women  themselves 
desired  enfranchisement.  Such  wiseacres  may 
find  some  new  light  in  the  ardor  with  which 
some  at  least  of  the  ladies  of  England  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  great  Westminster  canvass. 
Mr.  Punch  had  good  reason  for  his  cartoon  of 
the  gentleman,  in  the  croquet-lawn  surrounded 
by  a  bevy  of  bewitching  electioneerers,  who  asks 
whether  there  is  not  an  act  of  Parliament  to  pro- 
tect him  from  that  kind  of  intimidation. 

It  was  about  a  week  before  the  day  of  the 
election  that  Mr.  Mill  returned  from  Avignon  to 
England,  where  his  presence  was  considered 
necessary.  His  prospects  were  considered  doubt- 
ful by  some,  by  others  gloomy,  though  the  elo- 
quent young  man,  Mr.  James  Beal,  who  had 
originally  proposed  him,  declared  that  his  elec- 
tion was  certain.  "  The  stake  is  too  great,"  he 
said,  "for  Mill  to  be  defeated."  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  a  seat  on  the  platform  on 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Mill's  first  appearance  before 
a  public  meeting.  The  great  hall  of  St.  James 
was  crowded  at  an  early  hour  by  people  eager 
and  curious  to  see  and  hear  the  man  whose  name 
had  been  for  some  months  more  prominently  be- 
fore the  public — Smith's  posters  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding  —  than  that  of  any  other  En- 
glishman. Constitutionally  reserved  and  mod- 
est, Mr.  Mill  had  been  content  to  stand  in  the 
quiet  shadow  behind  the  thoughts  which  had 
gone  forth  from  Blackheath  or  Avignon  to  edu- 
cate his  countrymen.  On  the  evening  of  this 
first  public  meeting  the  Committee  were,  after 
the  usual  fashion,  ready  in  their  room  behind 
the  platform.  Mr.  Mill's  friend,  Professor 
Cairnes,  was  placed  at  the  outer  door  to  watch 
for  him  and  show  him  to  the  Committee-room. 
Meanwhile  a  delicate,  bine-eyed  stranger  entered 
the  house  with  the  stream  of  people,  and,  slowly 
edging  his  way  to  the  platform,  took  his  seat 
upon  it.  The  people  thought  that  it  was  some 
adventurous  individual  unable  to  find  a  seat  be- 
low, but  not  one  in  the  building  knew  that  it 
was  John  Stuart  Mill,  on  whose  innocent  mind 
the  vision  of  a  candidate  entering  with  a  proces- 
sion of  "distinguished  gentlemen,"  and  bowing 
hat  in  hand  to  applauding  fellow-citizens,  had 


not  gleamed.  Mr.  Beal,  however,  discovered 
him,  sitting  there  all  alone  on  the  platform,  and 
whisked  him  off  through  a  back-door.  At  length 
the  procession  entered,  and  the  ovation  took 
place.  There  was  something  in  the  first  glance 
which  passed  between  the  simple,  unworldly 
scholar  and  the  English  crowd  which  electrified 
them,  and  caused  an  effusion  of  genuine  emotion 
to  his  face  and  eye. 

While  the  chairman — a  good  hearty  English- 
man, with  the  voice  of  an  enlightened  Stentor 
— was  making  his  speech,  denouncing  the  kind 
of  opposition  with  which  they  had  been  met  in 
no  measured  phrases,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  personnel  of  the  man  who  had  been 
one  of  my  teachers  for  many  years.  Mr.  Mill 
is  a  man  of  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  though  he 
looks  younger.  He  is  about  six  feet  in  height, 
of  slender  make,  but  of  good  proportions,  erect 
and  elastic  in  his  movement.  He  has  the  red- 
dish color  of  the  sanguine  temperament,  the  def- 
inite chin  which  physiognomists  connect  with 
an  active  mind,  and  a  nose  which  in  Boston 
would  be  called  Emersonian.  But,  speaking  in 
all  soberness,  his  forehead  is  the  best  I  ever 
saw.  If  it  were  not  for  the  clear  blue  eyes 
which  light  it  up,  the  brow  might  be  called  Web- 
sterian.  (Webster's  brow  was  a  great  dark  cloud 
whose  gloom  was  intensified  by  flashes  from 
those  white  eyes  which  one  loved  not  to  look 
upon.)  Broad  and  high,  with  an  undulating 
surface,  and  a  bump  on  one  side,  which  Nature 
would  seem  to  have  extemporized  to  hold  a  sur- 
plus of  brain,  the  forehead  was  merged  into  a 
noble  dome  of  a  head  whose  fine  outline  was  dis- 
closed by  the  baldness.  When  he  arose  there 
was  a  breathless  eagerness  to  hear.  He  spoke 
without  gesture,  except  that  of  the  eyes  and  the 
inclination  of  the  head  forward  when  he  was 
especially  earnest  in  making  any  point.  He 
has  also  a  nervous  way  of  shutting  and  opening 
his  eyes  as  if  to  clear  his  mental  vision.  His 
speech  was  smooth  and  unhesitating,  though  he 
spoke  without  notes,  and  the  right  word  was  al- 
ways in  the  right  place — in  which  respect  he 
excelled  the  majority  of  English,  and  especially 
of  parliamentary,  speakers;,  who  are  continually 
stopping  to  cross  out  and  change  what  they  have 
said,  as  if  they  were  always  thinking  of  the  re- 
porters rather  than  of  their  hearers.  Those 
who  sat  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall  may  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  hearing  all  that  he  said  ; 
but  to  us  who  sat  on  the  platform  the  voice  was 
singularly  musical  and  the  enunciation  impress- 
ive. Indeed  there  was  a  surprise  at  Mr.  Mill's 
power  as  a  public  speaker  as  general  as  it  was 
pleasant ;  and  it  was  at  once  recognized  that  he 
would  prove  in  every  respect  a  master  of  that 
kind  of  eloquence  which  is  adapted  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was,  too,  a  strange  audience 
that  surrounded  Mr.  Mill.  Other  political  meet- 
ings here  are  generally  composed  of  a  motley 
crowd  of  noisy  roughs,  but  on  this  occasion 
there  were  large  numbers  of  men  of  letters  and 
of  science,  and,  what  was  still  more  peculiar, 
several  hundreds  of  ladies. 
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The  speech  itself  could  scarcely  'have  been 
surpassed  for  its  purpose.  It  was  a  clear  state- 
ment of  important  principles,  sparkling  with 
line  aphorisms,  and  replete  with  humor.  I  can 
on  by  give  here  a  few  of  its  charac  teristic  pas- 
sages. Alluding  to  his  own  coarse  in  the  can- 
vass he  said  :  M  I  might  have  made  out  a  long 
list  of  political  questions  on  which  I  have  the 
high  satisfaction  of  believing  that  1  agree  with 
you  all.  I  might  have  passed  gently  over  all 
Subject!  of  possible  difference,  and  observed  a 
discreet  silence  about  any  opinion  that  might 
possibly  have  startled  any  body  What  com- 
pelled me  to  say  any  thing  about  women's  votes 
or  the  representation  of  minorities  ?  Is  it  like- 
ly that  any  one  would  have  questioned  me  iijk.ii 
these  joints  ?  Not  one  of  you  probably  would  ; 
but  yi'ii  a-ked  what  my  opinions  on  Reform 
were,  and  I  did  not  think  it  PonffistflPl  with  plain- 
dealing  to  keep  back  any  of  them.  I  dare  say 
I  lowered  myself  prodigiously  in  the  e\cs  of 
those  who  think  that  the  dew-rest  thing  in  a 
candidate  is  to  dissemble,  to  finesse,  ami  to  com- 
mit himself  to  nothing  if  lie  can  |>os«ihly  help 
it.  'How  injudicious!'  said  one;  'How  im- 
praetieal !'  said  another;  'How  can  he  pt»«-ibly 
expect  to  be  i  ]r -ted  mi  mhIi  a  programme!' 
thought  even  sincere  friend-  In  answer  to  all 
that  1  beg  them  to  consider — 1st,  that 
if  I  had  the  choice,  I  would  rather  be  honest 
than  be  elei  ted  ;  and  L\l,  that  |>crha]»s  the  elec- 
tors of  Westminster  may  think  that  the  man 
who  deals  honestly  with  them  before  he  is  di  et- 
ed is  the  more  likely  to  deal  honestly  by  them 
after  he  is  elected."  There  i-  another  |  ^-.ip' 
in  the  address  for  w  hich  I  must  find  room  here — 
that  which  draws  a  distinction  between  Liberal- 
ism and  Toryism — that  i»  likely  to  In-come  classic 
in  English  pdi:ics.  "  A  Liberal,"  he  said,  "is 
one  w  ho  looks  forward  for  his  principle  of  I  i 
eminent;  a  Tory  looks  backward.  A  Tory  is 
of  opinion  that  the  real  model  of  Government 
lies  somewhere  tndiiud  us  in  the  region  of  the 
past,  from  which  wo  are  departing  further  and 
further.  Toryism  means  the  subjection  and  de- 
pendence of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  in 
temporal  matters,  upon  the  hereditary  |- r< 
of  wealth,  and  in  spiritual  matters  upon  the 
Church;  and  therefore  it  is  opposed  to  c\e:y 
thing  which  could  lead  us  farther  away  from 
this  model.  When  beaten*  the  Ton  may  ac- 
cept defeat  by  a  necessity  of  the  age,  but  he 
still  hankers  after  the  past,  and  still  thinks  that 
good  government  means  the  restoration  in  some 
shape  or  other  of  the  feudal  principle,  and  con- 
tinues to  oppose  all  further  progress  in  a  new 
direction.  The  Liberal  thinks  that  we  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  pedes!  model  »f  Government 
— that  it  lies  before  us  and  not  behind  us — that 
we  are  too  far  from  it  to  be  able  to  sec  it  dis- 
tinctly except  in  outline,  but  that  we  can  see 
very  clearly  in  what  direction  it  lies — not  in  the 
direction  of  some  new  form  of  dependence,  but 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  dependent  classes — 
more  freedom,  more  equality,  and  more  respons- 
ibility of  each  person  to  himself."    Simple  and 


grand  as  these  words  are,  they  must  lose  much 
to  one  who  did  not  feel  the  cumulative  electric 
charge  which  came  with  them  from  the  fieri 
calmness,  the  quiet  enthusiasm  of  the  orator, 

[  and  which  was  Presently  returned  upon  him 
from  the  overfilled  audience  in  prolonged  cries 
of  ''Hear,"  ''Good,"  "Bravo."  "That's  it," 
the  separate  expressions  gathering  at  last  into 

I  round  upon  round  of  applause. 

When  Mr  Mill  had  concluded  his  address  it 
was  announced  that  he  would  answer  anv  ques- 

,  tions  as  to  his  opinions  which  persons  in  the  au- 
dience might  put  to  him.  It  really  seemed  as 
if  no  voice  could  have  the  courage  to  follow  that 

i  eloquent  one  which  had  just  ceased,  and  truly 
it  would  have  required  a  very  high  question  to 
be  in  keeping  with  the  impression  left  upon  us. 
Nevertlu  less,  a  man  rose  to  put  a  question,  and 
his  gravity  of  manner  caused  a  general  hush  in 
the  room.  The  question  put  by  the  man  was 
in  these  words,  which  weie  given  in  a  stentorian 
voice : 

"/  wish  t>>  ask  Mr.  Mill  what  is  his  ojiinim  </.« 
to  the  ijutstion  oj'  uuirrnu/e  with  <i  dtccastd  wi/'ts 

titter. r" 

Nt  vrr  was  there  a  more  precipitous  descent 
from  the  subhmo  to  the  ridiculous.  Attn  the 
first  roaring  surge  of  laughter  had  swept  over 
the  crowd  some  thought  that  the  man  had  been 

,  sent  there  by  the  enemy  to  turn  the  meeting 
into  a  farce,  lint  no;  there  he  stood,  solemn 
and  imperturbable,  awaiting  the  answer  to  his 
question.  This  added  to  the  grotesquencss  of 
■  hole  affair,  and  it  seemed  for  a  while  that 
the  crowd  would  never  be  able  to  recover  its 
gr.nity.  Mr.  Mill,  who  saw  at  once  that  la- 
was  dealing  with  a  man's  hobby,  answered,  when 
quiet  was  restored,  in  a  manner  which  did  much 
lit  to  his  heart.  He  rather  shielded  the  man 
from  the  laughter  of  the  crowd  by  the  respect- 
ful tone  with  which  he  said:  "  Without  having 
considered  all  the  outs  and  ins  of  the  question 
;  :  ,    -   1.  yet  on  the  ]  riucij  Ic  that  liberty  should 

i  be  allowed  except  where  reason  to  the  contrary 
can  be  shown,  and  as  I  know  of  none  against 
marriage  wi:h  a  ih-ecasrd  wifV\  sifter,  I  should 
be  in  favor  of  freedom  in  that  respect." 

Another  elector  asked:  '"What  is  Mr.  Mill's 
opinion  of  the  Irish  Church?" 

Mu.  Mill.  "I  would  do  away  with  it,  root 
and  branch."' 

Tiiiui)  Ell«tor.  "  Is  Mr.  Mill  in  favor  of  the 
Permissive  Rill  (/.<.,  the  Maine  Liquor  Law)?" 

Mn.  Mill.  "I  sympathize  warmly  with  the 
tem|»cranec  reformers.     I  believe  drunkenness 

i  to  be  the  bane  of  the  working-classes,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  political  ad- 
vancement. Rut  I  can  not  violate  a  principle, 
and  do  not  think  it  right,  because  some  persons 
abuse  a  benefit,  that  others  should  be  deprived 
of  it.    I  rely  on  moral  means,  and  chiefly  on 

[  education,  to  improve  the  habits  of  the  working- 
people." 

M  But,"  persisted  the  questioner,  "would  you 
sell  a  man  liquor  when  he  was  half  drunk?" 
1     This  question  was  so  drollj  put — bringing  up 
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the  image  of  the  refined  scholar  on  the  platform 
selling  liquor  across  a  counter  to  a  half-drunken 
man — that  the  audience  again  was  convulsed 
with  laughter,  and  Mr.  Mill's  bonhomie  was  again 
apparent  shielding  the  embarrassed  question- 
er. "  The  question,"  he  said,  "relates  to  mat- 
ters of  police  regulation  j  and  I  will  say  that 
I  think  that  public  houses  should  be  subjected 
to  more  especial  inspection  than  they  now  are." 
In  answer  to  other  questions  Mr.  Mill  said  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  infliction  of  capital  pun- 
ishment in  extreme  cases — as  where  murder  was 
aggravated  by  brutality — and  that  he  was  in  fa- 
vor of  opening  the  British  Museum  on  Sundays, 
lie  would  regard,  he  said,  the  man  who  should 
pass  a  part  of  his  Sunday  in  the  British  Museum 
as  performing  a  truly  Christian  act. 

When  the  questions  were  over  speeches  were 
made  by  various  gentlemen,  and  the  meeting 
was  about  to  close,  when  up  rose — angels  and 
ministers  of  grace! — a  woman.  Here,  then, 
wis  a  prefiguration  of  England's  iJ//7/-ennium ; 
a  well-dressed  and  good-looking  young  English- 
woman rising  cO  speak  in  a  public  political  meet- 
ing !  She  arose  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  and 
was  received  with  a  singular  mixture  of  cries. 
Some  cried,  "Order;"  others,  "Sit  down,"  oth- 
er some,  "Hear  her;"  while  near  me  one  old 
man  rubbed  his  eyes,  and,  having  made  sure 
that  it  was  a  bona  fide  woman,  expressed  the 
emotions  of  a  British  paterfamilias  in  the  words. 
"Good  God!"  But  the  lady  stood  quite  firm- 
ly, and  had  no  idea  of  being  suppressed.  The 
crowd  saw  determination  in  her  eye.  She  laid 
aside  her  bonnet,  as  the  Quakeress  does  when 
she  is  about  to  preach,  and  stood  calmly  until 
the  audience,  whose  good-humor  was  enhanced 
by  her  saying,  "  I'm  not  an  elector,  you  know," 
became  quiet.  In  a  clear  and  musical  voice 
this  "sweet  logician"  began:  "In  several  of 
the  speeches  to  which  we  have  listened  there 
have  been  mysterious  hints  of  some  views  of 
Mr.  Mill  which  this  audience  is  supposed  not 
to  agree  with.  There  is  a  secret,  and  where 
there  is  a  secret  it  is  generally  a  woman  who 
tells  it.  Now  all  these  dark  hints  mean  simply 
Mr.  Mill's  belief  that  women  should  have  the 
right  to  vote.  One  of  the  speakers  has  brought 
the  candidate  for  Westminster  before  us  as  a 
magnificent  luminary ;  but  on  this  sun  there 
are,  it  seems,  spots.  But  what  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  those  apparent  spots  were  really  its 
brightest  parts !  At  least  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  something  new  in  having  a  candidate 
against  whom  the  only  charge  is  that  of  an  ex- 
cess of  virtue.  Mr.  Mill  knows,  what  all  should 
know,  that  the  free  and  enlightened  manhood 
of  England  is  to  come  of  the  free  and  enlight- 
ened motherhood  of  England."  Every  one  of 
these  well-put  sentences  was  received  with  warm 
applause ;  and  if  the  lady  had  only  then  sat 
down  it  would  have  been  in  triumph.  But  she 
was,  I  fear,  slightly  intoxicated  by  her  success ; 
for  she  was  evidently  going  on  with  a  set  speech, 
of  which  neither  the  mood  of  the  audience  nor 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  admitted.    She  had 


fortunately  the  instinct  to  perceive  the  impa- 
tience of  the  audience,  and  sat  down,  leaving 
with  some  of  us  a  regret  that  she  had  just  failed 
of  giving  the  meeting  its  fittest  climax. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  of  this  first 
meeting  must  suffice,  although  there  were  equal- 
ly interesting  and  successful  ones  held  night 
after  night  up  to  the  day  of  the  election.  One 
of  these  was  a  meeting  of  workingmen,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Thomas  Hughes,  who,  in  an 
admirable  opening  address,  gave  an  account  of 
how  many  years  ago  he  (Hughes),  in  company 
with  Kingsley,  Maurice,  Lord  De  Grey,  and 
some  other  young  men  who  were  called  "  Chris- 
tian Socialists,  "  went  to  Mr.  Mill  to  get  him  to 
use  his  influence  in  having  some  of  the  legal 
disabilities  of  co-operation  among  workingmen 
removed,  and  how  through  Mr.  Mill's  argu- 
ments before  the  Home  Department  they  were 
removed.  At  this  meeting  a  man,  who  had 
evidently  been  sent  there  by  Smith's  Commit- 
tee, arose  and  asked  if  Mr.  Mill  had  not  said  in 
one  of  his  works  that  "the  workingmen  of  En- 
gland were  habitual  liars."  "No,  no;  of  course 
he  didn't,"  sounded  on  all  sides.  Mill  arose 
and  said,  calmly,  "Certainly  I  did,  and  you 
know  it  to  be  true.  Lying  is  the  resort  of 
weakness.  And  it  is  because  I  believe  that  by 
being  made  stronger  the  workingmen  of  En- 
gland will  be  made  better  and  truer  that  I  claim 
for  them  a  share  in  this  Government."  No  sen- 
timent which  he  uttered  in  that  meeting  was  re- 
ceived with  heartier  applause  than  this.  Cries 
of  "  You're  right!"  resounded  through  the  room. 
When  another  question  was  asked  a  working- 
man  said  to  the  questioner  with  some  scorn, 
"  What's  the  use  of  asking  that  ?  Turn  to  page 
40  of  'Mill's  People's  Edition,'  and  you'll  find 
all  about  that."  The  last  meeting  at  which  Mr 
Mill  met  the  electors  was  held  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  where  the  ladies  were  in  full  force  again. 
There  had  been  much  excitement  during  the 
day,  which  was  that  of  the  nomination,  and  the 
candidates  were  every  where  collecting  their 
forces  for  the  struggle  at  the  polls  on  the  mor- 
row. As  this  meeting  progressed  it  seemed 
that  a  plan  had  been  formed  for  its  disturbance. 
This  was  defeated  by  a  young  gentleman  not  un- 
known in  America — the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley — 
whose  slight  body  was  so  reinforced  by  his  en- 
thusiasm for  Mr.  Mill  that  he  took  the  ring- 
leader, just  as  he  was  beginning  the  disturb- 
ance, in  his  arms,  and,  carrying  him  over  some 
fifteen  yards  of  the  platform,  kicked  him  down 
the  stairway  behind  the  organ.  It  was  all  done 
so  quietly  that  Mr.  Mill  did  not  have  to  pause 
in  his  responses.  At  this  meeting  the  questions 
were  handed  up  in  writing.  When  the  meeting 
was  over  I  obtained  all  the  questions  that  were 
sent  up  from  the  crowd,  only  about  half  of 
which  were  read  or  answered — the  meeting  hav- 
ing voted  that  the  questions  should  cease  and 
the  speeches  begin.  But  I  give  the  questions — 
answered  and  unanswered — here,  as  some  reve- 
lation of  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  a  large 
English  electoral  body. 
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What  is  Mr.  Mill's  opinion  of  the  Permissive 
Bill? 

Is  Mr.  Mill  in  favor  of  Tenant  Right  for  the 
Irish  people,  who  are  at  present  ground  under 
the  operation  of  a  merciless  Land-code  ? 

Is  Mr.  Mill  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
tolls  on  bridges  across  the  Thames  ? 

Is  Mr.  Mill  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  ? 

Will  Mr.  Mill  support  through  thick  and  thin 
the  inspection  of  convents  ? 

Would  Mr.  Mill  endeavor  to  get  a  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  jus- 
tice and  fair  trial  for  officers  and  men  ? 

Will  Mr.  Mill  support  a  graduated  Income 
Tax? 

What  is  Mr.  Mill's  opinion  on  the  Duration 
of  Parliament  ? 

Docs  Mr.  Mill  consider  the  Rate -paving 
clauses  of  the  Reform  Bill  a  just  law — will  he 
propose  their  abolition  if  he  gets  into  Parlia- 
ment ?  Many  of  my  neighbors  are  prevented 
from  voting  this  year  by  not  having  paid  their 
taxes  soon  enough.  Taxes  can  always  be  re- 
covered. 

What  are  Mr.  Mill's  views  of  the  Game  Laws  ? 

Can  you  recommend  any  system  of  Personal 
Representation  by  which  those  electors,  who  will 
not  accept  the  favorites  of  a  local  majority,  may 
combine  to  support  other  candidates  like  your- 
self, appealing  to  the  intelligence  and  conscience 
of  the  whole  country? 

Would  you  do  any  thing  to  mitigate,  if  not 
avert,  the  evil  arising  from  the  extensive  demo- 
lition of  the  dwellings  of  the  working-classes  of 
this  metropolis? 

Would  Mr.  Mill  support  the  Affirmation  Bill 
for  relieving  persons  whose  religious  opinions 
leads  them  to  doubt  the  efficacy  and  justice  of 
an  oath  ? 

Would  the  Hon.  candidate  be  in  favor  of  a 
motion  against  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment  ? 

If  the  upper  classes  be  liars,  and  the  lower 
classes  habitual  liars,  will  it  be  a  lie  to-morrow 
if  they  say  you  are  a  man  fit  to  represent  them  ? 

Docs  Mr.  Mill  consider  that  a  gigantic  gov- 
ernment-assisted  emigration  would  at  present 
tend  to  a  permanent  improvement  of  the  work- 
ing-classes? 

Do  you  intend  to  try  to  get  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  other  places  of  public  amusement  opened  on 
the  Sunday,  and  as  far  as  you  can  to  render  the 
day  like  a  civil  rather  than  a  religious  holiday? 

Are  you  in  favor  of  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  ? 

My  reader  will  no  doubt  know  that  Mr.  Mill's 
reply  to  such  questions  Avould  be  always  on  the 
side  of  freedom  and  humanity,  and  so  I  need 
not  give  them.  But  with  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion which  I  have  placed  last  in  the  list  ho  made 
some  peculiar  and  suggestive  remarks.  Though 
in  favor  of  the  separation  of  Church  from  State 
as  an  abstract  principle,  he  should  very  much 
question  whether  the  present  were  a  good  time 
to  apply  that  principle.  At  the  present  time 
the  State  is  the  more  liberal  and  powerful  of  the 


two,  and  is  liberalizing  the  church  and  protect- 
ing Colenso  and  others  in  their  freedom  of  in- 
quiry ;  and  while  he  would  favor  an  immediate 
abolition  of  church  rates  he  was  not  sure  but 
complete  separation  might  throw  the  great  in- 
stitutions of  learning  wholly  into  the  hands  of 
such  bigots  as  those  who  were  at  that  moment 
driving  Mr.  Gladstone  away  from  Oxford. 

The  Hustings  "view"  is  presumably  the  elec- 
tion. The  people  are  collected  in  front  of  a 
sheltered  platform,  where  the  candidates  take 
their  stand  like  so  many  prisoners  awaiting  sen- 
tence. Each  in  turn  is  nominated  by  some  ad- 
herent, who  makes  a  speech  in  favor  of  his  can- 
didate ;  this  nomination  is  seconded  by  adherent 
No.  2,  who  makes  speech  No.  2 ;  and  the  candi- 
date then  makes  a  speech.  This  form  having 
been  gone  through  with  each  of  the  candidates, 
the  people  present  are  called  upon  to  indicate 
by  a  show  of  hands  which  of  these  candidates 
they  prefer.  The  officer  then  declares  the  name 
or  names  of  those  in  whose  favor  the  show  of 
hands  has  gone,  and  (unless  a  poll  is  demanded) 
announces  that  they  arc  duly  elected  to  sit  in 
Her  Majesty's  Parliament.  The  defeated  can- 
didate or  candidates,  however,  always  demand 
a  poll,  which  is  set  for  the  following  day.  This 
form  of  the  "  view,"which  in  all  contested  elec- 
tions is  a  mere  form,  may  be  regarded  as  point- 
ing to  an  embryonic  period  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, when  a  popular  assemblage  thus  in- 
formally gathered  were  the  actual  electors.  Only 
gradually  was  this  crowd  filtered  through  ten- 
pound  rentals  and  the  like.  It  now  reappears 
at  every  election  as  preliminary  to  the  poll,  just 
as  the  crab  is  a  trilobite  before  it  is  a  crab. 
The  manhood-suffrage  reformers  may  therefore 
well  claim  that  they  arc  only  seeking  to  restore 
a  very  ancient  English  institution.*  At  present 
the  hustings  is  chiefly  valuable  to  us  who  are 
apprehensive  that  our  votes  will  not  be  well  re- 
ceived at  the  polls,  and  wish  to  preserve  a  proud 
memory  that  our  hats,  our  hands,  and  our  heels 
have  all  voted  for  Mill,  or  some  other  favorite 
candidate. 

The  Westminster  hustings  was  held  at  Covent 
Garden.  By  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee I  got  a  place  on  the  platform  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  back  of  Captain  Grosvenor's 
head.  Surrendering,  however,  to  the  persua- 
sions of  many  elbows,  I  moved  on  until  I  was 
lodged  in  a  corner  from  which  I  could  see  all 
three  candidates,  and  the  vast  heaving  mass  of 
roughs  below.    I  could  not  but  think  of  Walt 

*  Tliero  is  no  trace  of  any  property  qualification  being 
required  in  voters  for  county  members  prior  to  the  statute 
of  Henry  VI.,  in  the  year  1420,  which  limited  the  right 
of  voting  for  Knights  of  the  Shire  to  persons  having  free- 
hold land  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  40  shillings.  The 
preamble  of  this  Act  indicates  how  extensive  the  franchise 
had  previously  been,  for  it  states  that  elections  of  Knighta 
for  shires  had  of  late  been  made  by  very  great,  outrageous, 
and  excessive  numbers  of  people,  for  the  most  part  ot  small 
substance  and  no  value,  and  goes  on  to  recite  that  riots 
are  thereby  likely  to  arise  (not  that  they  had  arisen).  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  election-riot  has  arisen  since 
the  populace  has  been  deprived  of  the  more  legitimate 
method  of  expressing  its  feelings  at  the  polls. 
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Whitman,  poet  of  roughs,  as  I  looked  upon 
them :  from  this  point  he  might  have  written 
many  poems  of  "  the  bodies  of  men  and  of  wo- 
men who  engirth  me  and  I  engirth  them  ;"  of 
the  "shapes  of  turbulent  manly  cities;"  and, 
above  all,  the  "barbaric  yawp  sounded  over  the 
roofs  of  the  world.'*  The  great  market-house 
seemed  flooded  and  floated  by  the  people;  and 
their  one  object  there  seemed  to  be  to  prevent 
any  word  uttered  by  any  person  on  the  hustings, 
about  any  thing  whatsoever,  from  being  heard. 
The  arrangements  for  yelling  were  perfect . 
when  one  rank  had  to  take  time  to  recover  its 
voice  the  duty  was  intrusted  to  another,  and 
thus  there  was  no  cessation  of  the  din  for  any 
instant.  The  returning  officer,  the  nominators, 
the  seconders,  all  spoke  in  a  ludicrous  dumb 
show.  The  candidates  filled  up  my  idea  of  how 
the  Christians  of  old  must  have  looked  when 
thrown  to  wild  beasts.  When  any  candidate 
began  to  speak  there  were  reinforcements  of 
noise  which  one  could  not  have  suspected  in  any 
limited  number  of  human  lungs  ;  and  though  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  crowd  was  not 
heard  in  the  moon,  I  do  affirm  that,  though 
within  two  or  three  yards  of  every  speaker  on 
the  hustings,  I  did  not  hear  one  single  word  ut- 
tered by  either  of  them.  While  gazing  on  the 
roaring  multitude  a  friend  turned  to  me  and 
said,  gravely,  "Tbese  scenes  get  more  orderly 
every  year."  "You  don't  mean  to  say" — I 
gasped.  "Why,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "this  is  a 
gentle  zephyr  compared  with  what  it  used  to 
be.  Formerly  the  candidates  had  each  their 
array  of  drummers  and  fifers,  whose  business  it 
was  to  drum  and  squeak  at  all  times  except 
when  their  employers  were  speaking.  The  laws 
now  forbid  that,  and  forbid  also  the  use  of  ban- 
ners and  devices,  which  used  to  be  signals  for 
perpetual  fisticuffs."  A  week  had  not  passed 
before  I  found  by  reading  the  Times  that  the  tu- 
mult at  Covent  Garden  was  indeed  a  "  zephyr," 
compared  with  the  storms  which  raged  at  other 
hustings  throughout  the  kingdom.  How  it 
should  be  that  only  three  or  four  men  lost  their 
lives  by  election  riots  I  can  not  understand.  At 
Belfast,  Castle-Blayney,  and  other  places  in  Ire- 
land there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  different 
from  civil  war.  At  a  half  dozen  places  in  En- 
gland the  polling  booths  were  utterly  destroyed, 
and  elected  members  had  to  fly  the  boroughs 
which  had  just  voted  them  into  Parliament.  I 
remember  that  when  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion was  about  to  occur  in  the  United  States  the 
English  newspapers  predicted  that  there  would 
be  bloody  rows  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
other.  These  predictions  seemed  to  me  very 
silly;  but  the  surprise  of  the  same  papers,  and 
of  the  English  people  generally,  when  such  riots 
did  not  occur,  was  so  unfeigned  that  it  was  plain 
that  their  anticipations  had  been  genuine.  I 
now  understand  why  people  should  look  forward 
to  such  scenes  at  our  elections,  occurring  in  time 
of  war  and  the  highest  party  excitement,  who 
were  accustomed  to  such  scenes  as  attend  many 
elections  here  in  times  of  peace.     To  give 


graphic  accounts  of  these  bloody  scenes  is  a  part 
of  the  reportorial  business  of  the  press,  and  it  is 
done  with  artistic  finish.  Here  are  one  or  two 
sentences  from  the  reports.  "Well-dressed, 
well-looking  girls,  one  a  perfect  Amazon,  bared 
their  arms,  wound  their  shawls  tightly  around 
them,  and  rushed  into  the  inclee."  "That  wo- 
man there  with  black  chenille  net  and  lilac  mus- 
lin gown  is  a  perfect  maniac.  See  that  fine- 
shouldered,  handsome  fellow,  his  shirt  torn  open, 
and  his  broad,  heaving  chest  red  with  the  strain 
of  muscular  excitement ;  he  is  a  prisoner  ;  they 
are  dragging  him  toward  the  door  ;  they  tear  at 
him  and  clutch  him  by  the  throat,  as  if  to  strangle 
and  stifle  in  his  throat  the  cheers  for  O'Beirne." 
"  There  is  a  girl  of  sixteen,  her  features  distort- 
ed, and  her  whole  frame  quivering  with  frenzied 
agitation — how  she  beats  the  wooden  planks,  and 
bites  every  thing  within  her  reach  !" 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  English 
hustings  presents  a  mere  monotony  of  riot,  or 
that  the  alternative  is  a  mere  continuous  charac- 
terless din  like  that  of  Covent  Garden.  Through 
the  occasional  riot  and  the  normal  noise  crop 
out  various  local  customs  and  associations  quite 
worthy  of  study.  In  some  places  the  parties 
represent  themselves  by  certain  colors;  generally, 
I  believe,  blue  for  the  Tories,  and  yellow  for  the 
Liberals  The  humor  at  the  hustings  is  to  cover 
the  candidate  with  yellow  or  blue  powder  ac- 
cording to  his  principles ;  which  certainly  was 
better  than  the  throwing  of  rotten  eggs,  which 
was  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  one  or  two 
places  that  the  candidates  had  to  address  the 
people  from  behind  umbrella  fortresses  ;  or  than 
at  Carlisle,  where  "  bags  of  soot,  flour,  blue  and 
yellow  powder,  pieces  of  alabaster,  lumps  of  coal, 
leather,  crackers,  etc.,  flew  about  in  every  di- 
rection." At  Leicester  there  seemed  to  be  much 
more  good  sense  in  the  scenes,  the  crowd  criti- 
cised its  candidates  by  various  pantomimes. 
Now  it  was  a  man  lifted  up  and  another  making 
a  show  of  lashing  him  which  indicated  that 
some  member  had  voted  for  flogging  in  the 
army  and  navy.  Then  the  lashing  of  a  hand- 
cuffed man  reminded  the  Tory  of  his  advocacy 
of  the  Southern  cause.  The  Tories  in  turn  ex- 
hibited a  great  wooden  screw  to  typify  the  press- 
ure used  by  Liberals.  At  another  borough  a 
number  of  boys  were  sent  to  the  front  with  their 
jackets  turned  inside  out  to  symbolize  a  candi- 
date's having  changed  his  principles.  "Why 
did  you  turn  your  coat  like  mine  ?"  shouted  one 
of  the  boys.  "  Because  I  was  once  a  fool  like 
you,"  replied  the  candidate,  who  thus  succeeded 
in  turning  the  laugh  on  his  opponents 

It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air  that  blows 
about  the  hustings,  and  few  candidates  stand  it 
so  well  as  he  who  made  the  reply  to  the  boys 
with  their  turned  coats.  Even  at  quiet  Tiver- 
ton, which  has  for  so  many  years  returned  Lord 
Palmerston  without  opposition,  when  some  speak- 
er said,  "Lord  Palmerston  must  one  day  give 
up  the  control  of  the  reins,"  a  voice  added, 
"Yes,  and  of  the  drag  too  !"  At  Hertfordshire 
Mr.  Surtees,  the  Conservative  candidate,  had 
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every  point  of  his  speech  taken  out  of  his  lips  by 
some  individual  in  the  crowd.  When  he  de- 
clared that  Mr.  Gladstone  "had  not  devoted 
one  shilling  to  the  benefit  of  the  agriculturist," 
this  terrible  auditor  asked,  "Don't  farmers  pay 
income  tax  then  ?"  Mr.  Surtees  ignored  the 
questioner,  and  declared  that  the  policy  of  Con- 
servatives was  non-intervention ;  but  he  was 
met  with  the  cry,  "Is  helping  the  South  non- 
intervention?" "When,"  continued  Surtees, 
"the  Conservatives  were  in  power  in  1852  and 
1858  what  did  they  do  ?"  "Jolly  little  good !" 
shouted  the  man  in  the  crowd,  drowning  at 
once  the  candidate's  voice  and  intended  cata- 
logue of  Tory  services  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 
Mr.  Ilorsman,  who  struggled  with  Mr.  Ponson- 
by  for  Stroud,  was  more  self-possessed  and  more 
successful  when  he  was  confronted  with  an  effigy 
of  himself,  a  head  surmounted  by  a  white  hat, 
such  as  Mr.  Ilorsman  generally  wears,  and 
painted  one  half  with  the  Tory  and  the  other 
with  the  Whig  color.  "That  hat,"  said  the 
right  honorable  gentleman,  "is  like  my  own; 
but  under  it  is  a  block  of  wood  without  any 
brains  and  witli  a  shot  mouth — that  I  interpret 
to  mean  Mr.  Ponsonby's  head."  Among  the 
young  men  who  entirely  wilted  under  the  keen 
winds  of  the  hustings  was  Lord  I'ilington,  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Craven,  and  Captain  in  the 
Guards,  whose  speech  in  Berkshire  the  reporters 
were  cruel  enough  to  take  down  verbatim.  It 
runs  thus : 

Gentlemen,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Government  that  have 
governed  the  country  for  fcbe  last  six  years,  nnd  1  am  of 
opinion — I  am  of  opinion — should  ho  upheld.  [Here  he 
stooped  and  looked  steadily  into  his  hat,  and  it  being  ob- 
served he  was  endeavoring  to  read  something,  a  voice  cried 
out,  *4You  have  got  more  in  your  hat  than  you  have  in 
your  head,  guv'nor!"]  The  Conservatives  have  been  op- 
posed for  six  years  to  every  thing  which  It  i-  !>  i  n  for  the 
public  good.  The  foreign  policy  [a  voice,  M  Fetch  it  out  of 
your  hat,"  followed  hy  roars  of  laughter].  Here  it  is  [the 
honorable  candidate,  taking  a  piece  of  paper  out  of  Ids  hat, 
held  it  up,  which  was  followed  by  roars  of  laughter].  It\- 
all  very  fine;  if  you  think  it's  an  easy  thing,  you  just 
come  up  and  try  [roars  of  laughter].  At  all  events,  they 
maintained  peace,  but  if  they  had  had  it  their  own  way. 
tins  inestimable  ble.-sing  would  have  I  e'-n  t-acritiivd,  and 
— and — [a  voice,  llOh!  do  help  the  poor  young  man,  pray," 
roars  of  laughter]— at  all  eveuts  tin  y  maintained  pomOQ. 
As  to  America,  they  evidently  wanted  to  fight  with  the 
Southern  States.  [A  voice,  M  Who's  your  hatter?"]  'Who's 
yours?  [Loud  laughter.]  On  these  grounds,  gentlemen, 
I  shall  support  the  present  Parliament  [roars  of  laughter]. 

I  hope  you  will  do  the  same  [renewed  laughter].  Lord 
Uffington  had  during  these  remarks  been  prompted  by  the 
Right  Hon.  E.  Bouverie  and  Mr.  Barrett,  and  his  own 
party  put  their  hands  up  to  their  faces,  and  seemed  very 
uncomfortable.  After  some  minutes  had  passed  the  honor- 
able candidate  said  ;  I  don't  care  [laughter] ;  I  don't  want 
to  speak  [shouts  of  laughter,  and  a  voice :  11  Give  us  a  eong, 
then,  governor;"  "Send  him  back  to  school,  Barrett;" 

II  Let  us  have  a  fellow  that's  got  some  little  brains"].  If 
you  had  had  three  Conservative  members,  where  would 
have  been  the  treaty  with  France?  [loud  laughter] — one 
of  the  best  tilings  out — ever  so  long,  for  the  last,  I  should 
say,  hundred  years  [this  sentence  was  brought  out  in  such 
a  hesitating  manner,  a  word  at  a  time,  that  it  produced 
roars  of  laughter] — which  not  otdy  preserved  ppace  with 
the  two  nations,  but  developed,  developed  [the  noble  can- 
didate here  turned  round  to  those  behind  him  and  in- 
quired, *l  What  is  it?"  which  inquiry  produced  convulsions 
of  laughter].  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  speaker,  but  I 
intend  to  vote  straight  [cheers  and  loud  laughter]. 


I  went  early  on  the  day  of  election  to  visit 
the  polls,  which  are  kept  open  from  8  a.m.  to  I 
r.M.    At  Charing  Cross  I  found  a  long  booth 

I  of  plank,  covered  with  electioneering  placards, 
chiefly  those  whereby  Mr.  Smith  invited  the 

J  electors  of  Westminster  to  plump  for  him.  One 
placard  significantly  reminded  them  that  Mill 
had  admitted  that  he  could  not  attend  to  the 
local  business  of  Westminster.  Another  was  a 
mysterious  one  which  bore  at  the  top  a  cut  rep- 
resenting three  cards — a  knave  between  two 
aces — with  this  sentence  beneath  :  "  Why  did 
Captain  Grosvenor  bolt  from  Old  Hearts  after 
three  days'  successful  canvassing?    An  Inde- 

'  pendent  Elector.  Guards  Club."  Some  one  had 
written  in  pencil  under  this:  "A  cowardly  in- 
sinuation." This  doubtless  referred  to  some 
alleged  trickery  at  cards  on  the  part  of  the  Cap- 
tain. It  is  said  indeed  that  when  on  the  hust- 
ings some  one  threw  a  pack  of  cards  at  him. 
In  front  of  the  booth  there  was  a  crowd  kept  at 
bay  by  policemen,  who  "chaffed"  every  one 
they  saw.    They  were  especially  pitiless  toward 

,  a  buxom  young  woman  who  happened  to  pass 
by  in  a  cab  marked  "plump  for  Smith."  On 
the  front  of  the  booth  was  placed  a  printed  state- 
ment of  the  state  of  the  poll,  wjiich  was  evident- 
ly going  against  Smith.  A  few  of  Smith's 
"runners"  stood  gloomily  around,  nnd  I  asked 
one  of  them  what  he  thought  of  Smith's  chances. 
He  thought  them  "thin,"  and  asked  me  for 
whom  I  had  voted.  I  told  him  that  I  was  a 
stranger  and  had  no  vote  ;  but  that  I  came  from 
a  country  where  Mr.  Mill  was  much  read  and 
admired,  and  that  for  the  credit  of* England  I 
hoped  he  would  be  returned.  "Why,  Sir," 
ejaculated  the  man,  "John  Stuart  Mill  is  cer- 
tainly crazy!"  "Horrible!"  I  cried,  "when 
did  it  happen  ?"  "  I  mean  that  his  opinions  arc 
insane.1'  "Which?"  "  Why  now,  he  says 
that  next  to  drunkenness  the  worst  thing  for  a 
poor  man  is  to  have  a  large  family  of  children." 

I  M  Well,  does  not  that  show  his  sense  ?  You 
needn't  go  further  than  Seven  Dials,  or  watch 
the  children  there  more  than  an  hour  to  find 
out  that."  "But,  Sir,  he  thinks  that  a  woman 
ought  to  take  part  in  the  Government !"  "Are 
you  in  favor  of  taking  the  Government  away 

l  from  the  Queen  because  she's  a  woman  ?"  My 
man  came  fluttering  to  the  ground.  He  proved 
himself  a  "runner"  by  running  off.  I  then 
made  my  way  to  Covent  Garden,  where  I  found 
as  large  a  crowd  as  had  on  the  day  before  at- 
tended the  nomination.  It  employed  itself 
cheering  or  hissing  every  man  who  came  up  to 
deposit  his  vote,  and  fighting  a  little  in  the  in- 
tervals.   Passing  along  the  market  I  found  an 

i  old  fruit-seller  trying  to  persuade  a  man  who 
had  a  vote  that  he  ought  not  to  vote  for  Mill 
"It's  a  shame  to  return  such  a  man,"  he  said 
"  May  I  ask  why  ?"  I  chimed  in.     "  Why,  Mr. 
Mill  says  that  no  workingman  ought  to  have 

:  more  than  eight-pence  a  day."  "Would  you 
like  to  have  five  pounds?"  said  L  "Yes,  I 
would,"  replied  the  rustic,  with  hearty  sincerity. 
"Well,  if  you'll  show  me  where  Mr.  Mill  says 
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a  workingman  ought  only  to  have  eight-pence 
a  day  I'll  give  you  five  pounds."  "  Well,"  said 
the  man,  somewhat  stupefied  at  the  idea,  "when 
I  find  it,  I'll  save  it  for  you."  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  voter  go  and  do  what  he 
had  evidently  preserved  his  purpose  of  doing — 
vote  for  Mill. 

The  scene  as  the  hand  of  the  market-clock 
verged  upon  four  beggars  description.  The 
Smithites  were  rushing  in  every  direction  and 
bringing  in  their  recruits ;  but  it  was  now  a 
fjrlorn  hope.  The  crowd  saw  that  the  Tory 
was  defeated,  and  many  of  them  who  had  shout- 
ed yesterday  and  this  morning  for  Smith  were 
vanishing  from  one  spot  and  reappearing  in  an- 
other as  enthusiastic  Mill-and-Grosvenorites. 
In  fact  at  half  past  three  few  Smithites  could  be 
found;  at  3.55  none;  and  when  at  four  Smith 
himself  appeared  on  the  hustings  any  thing  but 
plump  he  was  jeered  by  his  own  employes.  It 
was  the  old,  old  story  : 

"The  farmer  when  he  heard  the  same, 

What  answer  did  lie  give  ? 
'The  dog  that's  lame  is  much  to  blame, 

He  is  not  fit  to  live.' " 

As  the  great  clock  struck  four  there  was  a  ter- 
rible rush  ;  a  smashing  of  crinoline  ;  a  shriek- 
ing of  women  ;  a  scries  of  arrests  by  policemen  ; 
a  snatching  at  the  printed  statements  of  the  re- 
sult ;  and  the  great  Westminster  Election  is 
over.  I  went  off  with  the  prize  of  one  of  the 
statements,  and  to  the  music  of  those  chimes 
which  once  spoke  so  plainly  to  Dick  Whitting- 
ton  read  a  nobler  future  for  England  in  these 
figures  :  "  Mill,  4539  ;  Grosvenor,  4544  ; 
Smith,  3832." 

The  most  stirring  scenes  of  that  day,  how- 
ever, occurred  in  that  great  borough  of  London 
(larger  than  Westminster  even),  just  across  the 
Thames,  called  Lambeth,  where  Thomas  Hughes 
with  200  unpaid  canvassers — all  workingmen — 
for  his  body-guard  had  fought  gallantly,  and 
came  out  at  the  head  of  the  poll  with  49G0  votes. 
It  was  in  Lambeth  that  Hughes  had  worked 
with  the  Workingmen's  Trades'  Unions,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  loyalty  and  even  de- 
votion with  which  they  now  gathered  around 
him.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  working- 
men  as  distinctively  as  Mill  was  that  of  the  wo- 
men. When  at  four  o'clock  his  triumph  was 
announced,  Hughes  appeared  with  his  handsome 
wife  and  lovely  children  in  an  open  carriage, 
which  was  speedily  surrounded  and  accompa- 
nied by  thousands  of  men  and  women  with  pag- 
ans as  loud  and  enthusiastic  as  ever  attended 
the  triumphal  chariot  of  a  Roman  conqueror. 
All  must  shake  his  hand,  and  that  of  his  wife 
and  children.  Arrived  at  the  hustings  he  spoke 
a  few  manly  words  of  thanks  which,  eloquent  as 
they  were,  moved  the  crowd  less  than  his  beam- 
ing handsome  face.  Then  the  unpopular  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Doulron,  spoke  for  one  minute  ;  but 
how  could  he  speak  longer,  considering  that  a 
pole  crowned  with  bread  and  vigorous  onions 
was  held  up  close  to  his  nose  by  way  of  reproach 
for  some  remark  that  he  was  rumored  to  have 
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made  to  the  effect  that  fifteen  shillings  a  week 
was  enough  to  support  a  workingman's  family 
in  plenty  of  the  vegetable  now  abundantly  of- 
fered him.  Then  the  defeated  Alderman  Law- 
rence spoke  as  well  as  he  could  just  under  a  big 
key  which  symbolized  his  participation  in  the 
great  lock-outs.  Better  received  was  Mr.  Haig, 
the  Tory  candidate,  who  confessed  that  he  had 
passed  many  hours  in  his  committee-room,  his 
solitude  unbroken  by  electors,  and  whose  hand- 
bills had  been  seen  chiefly  as  posted  on  various 
parts  of  a  donkey,  which  was  driven  about  by  a 
monkey.  I  doubt  if  the  success  of  any  man  at 
the  English  polls  ever  filled  more  hearts  with 
joy  than  that  of  Tom  Hughes.  This  was  very 
apparent  at  the  celebration  of  the  event  which 
took  place  at  the  Workingmen's  College  on  the 
evening  of  August  2.  Besides  the  workingmen 
who  crowded  the  room  on  that  occasion  there 
were  present  Mr.  Maurice  (who  occupied  the 
chair),  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  Ruskin,  Professor 
Cairnes,  Louis  Blanc,  and  others  representing 
all  classes,  and  each  speaker  regarded  the  re- 
turn of  Hughes  as  an  important  victory  in  the 
great  battle  of  English  liberty;  nay — as  Louis 
Blanc  finely  said — as  a  victory  for  humanity,  in 
which  foreigners  had  reason  to  rejoice  as  well 
as  Englishmen. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  "Conservative 
reaction"  which  the  Tories  had  so  long  declared 
to  be  going  on  in  the  country,  and  of  which  the 
Whigs  showed  their  fear  by  imitating  the  Tory 
administrations  as  much  as  possible.  But  now, 
day  after  day,  came  in  the  tidings  that  not  the 
liberals  only,  but  the  radicals  were  winning  the 
day.  Now  Young  England  rejoiced  that  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett  had  conquered  at  Brighton,  un- 
der the  very  shadow  of  old  King  George's  pavil- 
ion ;  and  then  Young  Italy,  Young  Poland", 
Young  America — all  devotees  of  Progress,  who 
know  the  welcome  of  Aubrey  House — rejoiced 
that  Peter  Taylor  had  won  on  the  hard-fought 
field  of  Leicester,  by  force  of  his  own  truth  and 
eloquence,  against  those  who  joined  hands  to 
unseat  the  "pantheist  in  religion  and  idealist 
in  politics."  But  when  it  was  plain  that  the 
liberal  victory  was  complete  throughout  the 
kingdom,  all  eyes  were  drawn  to  one  ancient, 
almost  phantasmal  battle-field,  where  the  Past 
had  gathered  up  all  her  forces  to  clutch  and 
tear  one  proud  laurel  at  least  from  the  brow  of 
the  Present.  When  Mr.  Henley  had  been  pro- 
claimed at  Oxfordshire  an  elected  knight  of  the 
shire,  much  amusement  was  caused  by  the  diffi 
culty  with  which  the  belt  with  the  old  sword 
was  buckled  around  him.  Mr.  Henley  is  by 
no  means  a  FalstafF,  but  he  had  to  apologize  for 
having  outgrown  the  belt,  which  had  been  used 
perhaps  some  centuries.  What  happened  in 
Oxfordshire  might  have  suggested  a  symbol  for 
Oxford,  where  the  Sir  Launcelot  of  English 
politics  was  found  to  have  outgrown  the  old 
bands  of  bigotry  which  still  wished  to  bind  upon 
him  that  sword  which  is  as  sharp  for  Professor 
Jowett  to-day  as  it  was  for  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
and  Lntimer,  whose  monument  stands  under 
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the  windows  of  that  Professor's  study  in  Baliol 
College.  Very  far  indeed  was  William  Ewart 
Gladstone  from  being  a  robust,  eupeptic  states- 
man :  by  many  a  narrow  vote  on  ecclesiastical 
questions  had  be  pained  his  truest  friends,  that 
he  might  conciliate  the  University  which  he 
represented  ;  yet,  do  what  he  could,  Nature 
would  approximate]  the  noble  outlines  she  had 
marked  for  him.  Mr.  Gladstone,  born  and 
reared  under  Tory  auspices,  and  with  many 
shreds  of  Toryism  al>out  him  yet,  has  for  many 
years  been  slowly  traveling  forward.  He  clasped 
the  hand  of  the  Past  with  a  warm  grasp,  but  he 
had  steadily  set  himself  to  go  to  the  larger  En- 
gland. Fondly,  passionately  did  he  desi.-c  to 
take  Oxford  along;  and  n<>  doubt,  bad  the  real 
heart  of  the  University  been  felt,  it  would  have 
gone  with  him;  but,  unfortunately  for  Oxford, 
her  every  living  graduate  has  the  mortgage  of  a 
vote  upon  her,  and  the  true  academic  heart  was 
smothered  by  those  who  know  and  represent  the 
Oxford  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  years  ago,  and 
have  never  been  quickened  by  the  flood  of 
thought  which  has  swept  away  the  old  land- 
marks The  Tories  saw  their  chance  for  an 
Encyclical  against  all  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 
It  was  unwittingly  put  into  their  hands  by  Mr. 
Dodson's  bill,  which  enable!  persons  at  a  dis- 
tance to  vote  by  "voting  pa|>cra."  Mr.  Qft- 
thorne  Hardy— a  country  squire,  a  sincere  and 
active  Tory,  not  without  some  vigor  of  mind, 
but  a  sorry  picture  to  put  l*>idc  Gladstone — 
was  put  forward  to  unseat  the  hailing  states- 
man of  England.  Of  course  none  feared  that 
Gladstone  would  be  left  out  of  Parliament — he 
had  already  the  unusual  honor  of  standing  l»e- 
forc  another  borough — but  it  produced  much 
pain  with  all  enlightened  men  to  m-o  narrow 
churchmen  and  ignorant  parsons  spawning  their 
voting-paj»ers  from  every  little  village  and  1  - 
tory  upon  the  Old  University.  P>ut  Oxford  can 
not  keep  her  cake  and  eat  it  too;  »be  can  not 
rest  upon  th"  old  red  sandstone  and  reach  to  the 
nobler  mioeene  forms.  The  true  knight  of  to- 
day is  too  large  for  the  belt  of  Alfred's  day. 
The  jokes  of  the  young  Oxonians  who  this  year 
gathered  around  the  hustings  when  the  High 
BailitV  read  the  election  writ,  in  Latin,  meant 
something,  so  did  the  smile  of  the  voter  when 
he  had  to  give  in  his  name  as  "Johannes"  or 
"  Gulieltnus,"  when  the  great  issues  before  En- 
gland (and  not  ancient  Home)  were  in  his 
thoughts.  Five  days  the  polling  went  on,  and 
at  last  this  too-faithful  servant  was  dismissed 
(though  he  polled  .r>00  more  votes  than  ever  be- 
fore), through  the  same  door  by  w  hich  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  had  been  cxj>elled  when  he  gave  the 
first  sign  of  sympathy  with  the  millions  groan- 
ing under  the  corn-laws.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
expelled  entirely  by  religious  bigotry.  The 
Broad  Church  was  for  him;  the  High  Church 
was  for  him.  It  was  that  great,  impenetrable, 
characterless  mass  between  right  and  left,  and 
which  has  been  well  called  the  Hard  Church, 
that  managed  to  rule  at  Oxford.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  watch-w  ords  at  Oxford  of  this  Hardy  party 


was  "the  dethronement  of  intellect."  One 
squire  is  known  to  have  said,  unctuously,  as  he 
left  the  poll,  "I  thank  God  that  I  have  always 
\oted  against  that  d — d  intellect,  and  I  always 
shall!" 

When  the  not  unexpected  defeat  of  Glad 
stone  was  announced,  and  the  nation  had  given 
a  suitable  number  of  groans  for  Oxford  and 
Hardy,  the  whole  country  showed  a  conscious- 
ness of  relief.  With  a  lingular  unanimity  the 
liberals  agreed  that  if  Oxford  had  lost  a  great 
representative,  England  bad  gained  a  leader. 
As  poor  Carl  the  dwarf,  under  the  gash  of  Sir 
Gawaine's  sword,  had  the  evil  spell  broken  and 
arose  to  the  noble  height  of  Sir  Carleton,  so  did 
Gladstone  stand  before  his  new  c«  nstituency  of 
South  Lancashire  higher  by  a  head  and  shoul- 
ders than  before*  The  Miy  crowds  perceived 
tbis  transformation,  and  expressed  their  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  at  the  shop-windows, 
w  here  Mr.  Gladstone  was  represented  as  a  school- 
boy dismissed  by  an  ancient,  sharp- featured 
si  hool-tna'am  with  •"  You  forward  boy.  yon  !" 
and  taken  by  the  hand  by  Britannia j  or  as  Peg- 
asus just  released  from  an  ox-cart.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone—  though  deeply  wounded  by  his  defeat, 
and  disposed  to  defend  Oxford — acknowledged 
himself"  unmuzzled;"  and,  bj  a  series  of  more 
outspoken  s|H-e»  lies  than  he  had  ever  made  be- 
fore, justiti,s;l  the  anticipations  of  the  Liberals, 
ami  suddenly  che<  ked  the  pa  ans  of  the  Tories. 
It  may  be  now  easily  predicted  that  the  Liberals 
will  build  their  highest  battle-uioiiument — as 
the  Americana  have  that  of  Bunker  Hill — on 
the  spot  of  their  apparent  d<  feat  ;  for  there  was 
slain  the  last  fear  of  the  liberal  Premier  of  the 
fin u re  plodding  on  in  old  Oxonian  ruts. 

The  new  Parliament  has  what  may  be  called 
a  working  mnjoim  of  about  sixty  f>r  the  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  lhsracli  thinks  that  this  will  be 
reduced  by  sett  in.'  aside  corrupt  elections.  More 
credit  is  j>erhaps  to  be  given  to  his  declaration 
that  the  Tories  who  have  U'cn  returned  are 
in  '  .  out-and-out  men.  and  that  the  Conserva- 
tive party  in  the  n«  \t  House  will  wield  a  greater 
in  Hue  nee  with  their  more  compact  minority  than 
they  did  with  a  larger  but  less  trust-worth J  num- 
ber. But  Mr.  Disraeli  is  likely  to  find  that  the 
causes  which  demoralized  his  ranks  in  the  last 
Parliament  will  act  upon  them  in  the  next  more 
strongly.  It  is  always  the  few  who  are  really 
made  strong  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  op- 
position. The  Tory  party  has  but  little  hope 
of  rilling  England  direeth  :  its  plan  if  always 
to  reduce  the  game,  if  possible,  to  a  perpetual 
check,  with  the  hope  that  occasionally  (as  in 
1S."#S;  the  Government — normally  Whig— may 
by  some  enormous  blunder  enable  it  to  snatch  a 
stale-mate.  And,  moreover,  though  it  is  true 
that  there  is  a  hard  set  of  Tories  in  the  new- 
Parliament,  it  is  also  true  that  they  will  find 
much  more  than  an  offset  in  the  powerful  array 
of  Radicals  who  have  been  returned.  The  party 
"below  the  gangway"  will  be  far  stronger  than 
it  has  ever  been  within  this  generation  ;  and  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  centre  of  balance  in 
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the  House,  which  every  Ministry  instinctively 
seeks,  will  naturally  fall  a  good  degree  to  the 
left  of  any  position  which  a  Government  has  yet 
occupied.  On  that  bench,  whence  Cobden  has 
departed,  leaving  behind  only  three  or  four  real 
Radicals — as  Bright,  Forster,  Stansfeld,  and 
Taylor— will  now  sit  Mill,  Hughes,  Fawcett, 
Trevelyan,  and  Pirn.  But  not  one  drop  of  new 
blood  has  been  transfused  into  the  Tory  party. 
We  may  then  at  least  predict  that  the  franchise 
will  be  extended  to  a  six-pound,  possibly  to  a 
five-pound  rental,  which  will  make  a  hole  big 
enough  to  help  all  England  through  after  a  lit- 
tle. It  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  that  the  tendency 
should  so  plainly  be  to  wear  away  the  colorless 
middle-party,  the  " rest-and-be-thankfuls." 
There  will  be  a  far  sharper  line  between  Con- 
servatism and  Progress  than  ever  before  in  the 
next  Commons;  all  will  have  to  go  somewhere; 
and  when  that  is  done  the  conflict,  of  which  the 
issue  is  not  doubtful,  can  not  be  far  off. 

There  is  one  regard  in  which  the  new  Parlia- 
ment is  especially  interesting  to  Americans.  It 
vs  certain  that  the  attitudes  of  parties  upon  the 
late  American  war  entered  prominently  into  the 
elections,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  friends 
of  the  North  were  generally  returned,  and  that 
the  ranks  of  the  "  Southern  sympathizers"  were 
thinned.  While  the  American  cause  has  not 
lost  a  single  prominent  champion,  it  has  gained 
many — as  Mill,  Hughes,  Fawcett,  Cowan,  Pot- 
ter, and  Pirn — who  have  been  from  the  first  its 
distinguished  supporters.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  fallen  Confederates  are  now  to  be 
numbered  Lindsay,  Ilenncssy,  Cox,  Fitzgerald, 
Lawrence,  Ilevgate,  and  others  who  might  be 
named — one  who  must  be  especially  named, 
Walter,  owner  of  the  London  Times. 

The  number  of  literary  men  in  the  new  Par- 
liament is  greater  than  in  any  preceding  one. 
In  addition  to  Earls  Russell  and  Grey,  Lords 
Derby,  Stanhope,  Dufferin,  Houghton  (11. 
Monckton  Milnes),  Brougham,  Dr.  Thirlwall, 
the  Bishops  of  London  and  of  York,  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  of  the  Peers,  and  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Disraeli,  Kinglakc,  Sir  R.  Palmer,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  one  or  two  of  less  distinction  in 
the  world  of  letters,  who  were  in  the  last  Par- 
liament, there  will  be  John  Stuart  Mill,  Thomas 
Hughes,  Mr.  Fawcett  (Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  Cambridge,  and  author  of  a  fine 
work  on  Logic),  Mr.  Trevelyan  (the  "  Compe- 
titien  Wallah"),  Lawrence  Oliphant  (author  of 
various  books  of  travel),  Mr.  Forsyth  (author 
of  the  best  "Life  of  Cicero"),  Mr.  Torrens  (au- 
thor of  "The  Industrial  History  of  Free  Na- 
tions," the  candidate,  by-the-way,  who  was  re- 
turned by  the  largest  majority  received  by  any 
in  the  late  elections),  Sir  G.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Gose- 
pen,  Viscount  Milton  (whose  valuable  work  on 
Western  America  and  the  Indians  has  just  been 
published),  and  others  known  in  more  limited 
circles  for  literary  ability.  This  introduction  of 
scholars  and  men  of  genius  into  the  Legislature 
is  the  best  feature  of  the  electoral  rule  of  En- 
gland ;  and  it  is  one  which  we  may  hope  will 
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appear  in  the  United  States  when  the  organic 
law  permits  a  district  to  select  its  Member  of 
Congress  from  any  portion  of  the  Union,  and 
not  exclusively  from  within  its  own  limits. 

On  the  whole,  the  recent  elections  need  only 
to  be  studied  well  to  convince  us  that  neither 
Ledru  Kollin  nor  Emerson  have  quite  reported 
the  whole  fact  in  intimating  that  England  has 
reached  her  solstice  or  is  in  decadence.  One  En- 
gland has  indeed  just  shriveled  like  a  snake- 
skin,  and  will  presently  be  sloughed  off,  just  as 
one  Union  has  been  cast  by  the  living  form  of 
America;  but  it  now  seems  to  me,  who  once 
shared  the  hopeless  theory  about  England,  that 
although  the  movement  is  still  slow  and  earth- 
bound  there  is  in  her  the  germ  of  a  noble  trans- 
formation. 


THE  SILENT. 

MUSIC,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  lias  been  a 
favorite  theme  with  the  poet.  The  songs 
of  the  morning  stars,  the  music  of  the  spheres 
and  of  growing  things — of  these  he  has  written. 
But  much  of  this  is  imaginary — music  addressed 
to  the  soul  rather  than  the  ear — for  all  do  not 
hear  with  the  poet's  sensitive  organs. 

"The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 
"With  golden  stars  above." 

And  of  that  sound  which  is  real  much  be- 
comes insignificant  when  relatively  considered. 
The  greatest  agencies  are  noiseless ;  the  grand- 
est results  are  wrought  in  silence. 

The  position  might  be  maintained  by  ingen- 
ious argument  that  on  the  morning  of  the  cre- 
ation the  great  Master- Work  man  spoke  no  word 
as  He  called  the  universe  into  being;  that  in 
obedience  to  a  thought,  amidst  universal  silence, 
the  myriad  worlds  rolled  into  space  as  noise- 
lessly as  soap-bubbles  float  on  the  wind.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  embark  upon  this  sea  of 
speculation  to  demonstrate  that  the  domain  of 
Silence  is  great. 

Astronomers  have  calculated  that  of  the 
worlds  of  our  system  some  are  so  far  removed 
from  earth  that  light,  traveling  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second,  would 
consume  three  millions  of  years  in  traversing 
the  distance.  Admitting  the  theory  of  sound 
as  generally  received,  and  granting  to  each 
world  an  atmosphere  a  thousand  times  the  ex- 
tent of  ours,  there  yet  remains  a  stretch  of  space 
almost  infinite  where  no  sound  is  ever  heard. 

"  Silence  !  the  great  empire  of  silence  !  that 
alone  is  great;  all  else  is  small." 

But  we  design  to  narrow  our  views,  and  con- 
sider the  silent  as  it  exists  around  us — the  silent 
of  which  wre  are  cognizant.  You  stand  beneath 
the  smiles  of  a  spring  morning.  You  remem- 
ber that  two  days  since  the  earth  was  naked, 
and  cold,  and  brown ;  now  a  carpet  of  the  pur- 
est emerald  is  stretched  over  hill  and  valley. 
But  did  you  hear  the  hum  of  the  wheel  as  the 
warp  and  woof  of  this  perfect  carpet  were  being 
spun  ?  Was  the  sound  of  the  busy  loom  in 
which  it  was  woven  borne  to  your  ear  during 
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the  stillness  of  some  winter's  night?  Heard 
you  any  thing  of  the  ceaseless  flying  shuttle  ? 
Did  the  murmur  of  the  weavers'  voices  ever 
reach  you  ? 

Where  yesterday  the  bare  branches  of  the 
wood  lifted  themselves  clear  and  cold,  checker- 
ing the  chilly  clouds,  you  see  green  leaves  un- 
folding, as  though  on  fleecy  canvas  some  great 
picture  is  growing  beneath  an  artist's  pencil. 
In  a  single  day  a  hundred  million  "leafy  ban- 
ners" have  been  floated  upon  the  wind  What 
car  heard  the  footsteps  of  those  who  unfurled 
the  vernal  pennons?  Whence  came  and  whith- 
er have  flown  the  noiseless  workers? 

Myriads  of  flowers,  bine-eyed  and  snowy-bo- 
somed, are  Opening  around  you.  Go  to  that 
unfolding  bud;  stoop  down;  place  your  car 
close;  listen:  do  you  hear  it  breaking  its  win- 
ter casing?  Do  you  hear  the  life-blood  throb- 
bing through  its  subtle  veins?  IWs  yeur  car 
catch  its  perfumed  breathing-? 

Six  thousand  times  has  that  emerald  carpet 
been  spread  ;  BU  thousand  times  have  the  woods 
waked  into  life  and  beauty  j  six  thousand  times 
have  bursting  corollas  sweetened  the  air;  but  in 
whal  history  is  it  recorded  thai  the  seal  of  si- 
lence which  God  set  upon  these  works  was  ever 
broken  ?  Whan  were  these  things  done  DOisUj  ? 

Have  you  ever  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Ifis- 
lissippi  and  looked  away  across  the  vast  ocean 

of  trees  until  their  t<>ps  melted  Into  the  blue  dis- 
tance f  Then,  mind  out-traveling  the  eye.  ha\c 
you  not  been  lost  in  the  thought  of  the  millions 
of  trees  which  must  have  stood  on  the  earth 
since  God  said,  M  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the 
fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  afier  his  kind?"  And 
now  think  of  it,  if  you  have  not  before,  in  si- 
lence the  forests  are  formed. 

11  His  dew  drops  mutely  on  the  hills."  It 
comes  to  the  earth  as  a  physician,  bearing  heal- 
ing to  the  scared  hearts  of  flowers.  It  visits 
the  roots  of  the  scorched  plant,  creeps  up  its 
veins,  and  lo !  the  crisped  leaves  expand  in 
smiles,  and  put  on  a  fresher  green.    Even  the 

king  of  the  forests,  lifting  his  royal  hi  nd  to  the 

stars.  Is stronger-end  more  beautiful  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  silent  dew,  reminding  us  that  erery 
nature,  however  high,  is  indebted  to  tritlcs. 

The  frost  is  a  silent  worker.  He  visits  the 
window  of  the  invalid,  and  her  wakeful  eve  ob- 
serves  the  frescoing  by  the  moonlight  growing, 
but  her  sensitive  car  catches  no  sound  of  the 
workman's  coming  or  going.  The  murderer  at 
his  victim's  grave,  whose  guilty  car  WTOStS  from 
the  night  air  its  faintest  sound,  hears  not  the 
sprite  as  he  weaves  a  net-work  of  pearls  over 
the  freshly-turned  sod.  He  steals  some  night 
into  a  fair  garden,  and  the  flowers  droop  be- 
neath his  Judas  kiss;  he  touches  the  green 
leaves,  and  they  die ;  he  breathes  upon  the 
brook,  and  its  laughter  is  hushed ;  he  looks 
upon  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  tide  of  com- 
merce is  staid ;  he  waves  his  wand  over  the 
fields  and  orchards,  and  gaunt  famine  stalks 
through  the  land. 

All  that  is  grand  in  nature  i*  achieved  in  si- 


lence ;  all  her  great  forces  work  silently  One 
of  the  most  wonderful  among  these  is  chemical 
affinity  This  brings  together  and  unites  the 
component  parts  of  every  animal,  mineral,  and 
plant.  By  this  agency  the  coal-beds  arc  formed. 
What  powerful  action  was  necessary  for  this  is 
seen  from  the  following  estimate:  "Were  the 
present  consumption  of  the  world  quadrupled, 
and  the  enormous  amount  of  four  hundred  mill- 
ion tons  of  coal  used  annually,  the  amount  of 
this  material  in  our  own  country  would  supply 
the  demand  for  ten  thousand  years." 

The  silent  sunbeam,  the  source,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  forces  of  nature,  visits  the  earth,  and  she 
is  transfigured— clothed  with  beauty  as  a  gar- 
ment. It  paints  the  woods  and* meadows;  it 
gives  to  the  fields  their  gold,  and  to  the  orchards 
their  crimson  and  yellow.  It  causes  the  flow 
of  the  brook  which  turns  the  mill,  and  of  the 
ocean  which  beats  the  cliffs.  It  steals  among 
the  particles  of  air  quietly  dreaming  on  the 
plain,  and  the  Bleeping  atoms  awake;  they 

move  la/ilv  among  themselves,  mnrmnring  sul- 
lenly. Then  their  movements  quicken  ;  they 
play  among  leave*  and  flowers,  and  caress  the 
fevered  oheek.    Then  their  voices  swell ;  they 

more  wildly : 

- Tli.-y  t  iV><  tlx.-  r-it:ir:u-t'.4  h>ii:i<1  ; 

Tlxv  take  tbt  whirlpool'*  fury  and  its  might; 
The  mountain  fhudder*  as  tiny  sweep  the  ground  j 

Tin*  valley  wihkIi*  lie  proas  bSBSfcth  their  Hi  i 
The  cloudri  before  Hum  Shoot  like  en  glen  put  \ 
The  home*  of  men  nre  r«x-king  in  thu  blast; 
They  lift  the  r>«'f*  like  nutumn  leavm,  nnd  east 

Skyward  the  whirling  fragment!  out  of  eight." 

Through  the  influence  of  the  sunbeam  the 
wonderful  trade-wind  i>  born,  which,  in  a  per- 
petual circle,  sweeps  from  tropic  to  pole  and 
fr. 'in  pole  to  tropic,  soft  ning  the  severities  of 
these  tWO  regions.    Nor  is  this  all.     It  bears  o;i 

its  broad  wings  the  oxygon  evolved — likewise 
through  the  influence  of  the  sunbeams — from 
the  orange  orchards  and  magnolia  groves,  from 
the  citn  n  and  banyan  and  palm  of  the  tropics, 
exchanging  it  in  the  temporals  and  polar  regions 
f<T  poisonous  carbonic  acid,  the  nutriment  of 
plants]  thus  furnishing  man  with  food  for  his 
lungs  prepared  by  fragrant-mouthed  flowers  a 
thousand  miles  removed. 

In  v,  hat  a  glory  does  the  golden  sunlight,  fall- 
ing upon  church  and  turret  and  tower,  enrobe 
them!  And  yet  it  is  a  philosophical  fact  that 
the  Mini  earn  rests  on  nothing  without  producing 
on  its  surface  a  chemical  and  molecular  change. 
The  gTanitc  mountain,  the  strong  Rock  of  Gib- 
raltar, the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  white  shafts 
which  point  out  the  homes  of  the  dead,  are  all 
wasted  by  the  sunbeams,  and  would  soon  crum- 
ble beneath  their  silent,  irresistible  influence 
but  for  the  beautiful  arrangement  for  their  rep- 
aration under  the  darkness  of  night.  During 
its  silent  hours  the  molecular  changes,  like  Pe- 
nelope's knitting,  are  all  undone,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  day  silently  and  mysteriously 
repaired. 

The  sunbeams  resolve  themselves  into  artists, 
outstripping  all  others  in  eeferitr  and  aeeurnev 
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of  delineation.  Yet  these  artists  are  silent. 
They  offer  no  suggestions  as  to  attitude  or  ex- 
pression ;  they  hold  no  pleasant  chat  with  their 
sitters  that  they  may  catch  the  light  of  thought 
upon  the  face.  With  steps  as  noiseless  as  an 
angel's  footfall  on  empty  space  they  come  and 
go  from  their  studio. 

The  sunbeams  furnish  man  with  all  his  avail- 
able mechanical  force.  They  lift  the  waters 
from  the  oceans  and  lakes,  and  return  them  to 
the  earth  in  springs,  in  brooks,  and  rivers  which 
drive  the  busy  wheels  of  manufactories.  The 
coal  which  energizes  the  appliances  of  steam- 
locomotion  owes  its  power  to  the  sunbeams.  In 
the  remote  ages,  when  the  atmosphere  was  reek- 
ing with  carbonic  acid,  the  sunbeams,  as  the 
plants  absorbed  the  gas,  "gave  them  the  power 
to  store  up  the  carbon  in  their  tissues.'"  That 
carbon  is  our  coal.  We  have  shown  that  the 
sunbeams  make  the  winds  Which  propel  ships 
across  the  ocean.  The  thought  has  occurred  to 
few,  perhaps,  outside  of  the  scientific  world,  that 
the  sunbeams,  causing,  according  to  received 
theory,  the  magnetic  currents  which  circulate 
around  the  earth  parallel  to  the  magnetic  equa- 
tor, form  the  force  which  keeps  the  needle,  the 
mariner's  guide,  true  to  the  pole.  Even  all  ani- 
mal force,  sustained  as  it  is  by  vegetable  food, 
may  be  traced  to  the  sunbeam. 

There  is  a  messenger,  rivaling  the  light  in 
fleetness,  which  in  silence  runs  his  course.  Over 
unbroken  prairies  and  through  forests  where 
broods  the  silence  of  the  grave  his  flying  steps 
awaken  no  sound.  No  force  can  wrest  his  mes- 
sage from  him,  no  bribe  tempt  to  its  betrayal. 
He  passes  the  solitary  traveler  on  the  highway, 
the  lonely  laborer  in  the  field,  but  loiters  not  to 
gossip  of  the  msssage  he  bears.  By  train  after 
train  of  crowded  cars  he  dashes  without  a  word 
of  greeting.  Through  village  and  crowded 
city,  bearing  the  tidings  of  an  empire's  fate,  he 
speeds,  but  in  silence.  No  sigh  escapes  the 
lightning  post-boy  though  charged  with  a  mes- 
sage of  woe,  no  glad  song,  though  joy  be  the 
burden. 

When  the  microscope  came  into  man's  pos- 
session it  was  as  though  a  second  Columbus  had 
appeared,  announcing  the  existence  of  a  new 
world.  And  not  of  one  merely.  It  reveals  in 
a  single  drop  of  water  a  globe  peopled,  accord- 
ing to  Ehrenberg,  with  five  hundred  millions  of 
living  creatures  different  from  any  thing  which 
man  has  seen  before.  It  shows  every  bit  of  clay 
and  stone,  every  leaf  and  flower,  a  world  crowd- 
ed with  its  busy  multitudes.  Is  it  not  an  inter- 
esting thought  that  all  around  you,  on  every 
object,  as  it  were,  which  meets  the  eye,  are 
millions  of  creatures,  living,  moving,  and  work- 
ing in  silence.  From  this  silent  but  mighty 
world  Paley,  and  Ray,  and  other  theologians 
have  drawn  some  of  their  finest  arguments  for 
the  Christian  religion. 

And  this  brings  us  to  consider  the  works  of 
this  silent  animal  world.  Not  to  mention  the 
silk-worm,  which  in  silence  spins  its  beautiful 
fabric,  by  which  .£200,000  is  said  to  be  annual- 


ly circulated,  the  most  wonderful  geographical 
changes  on  our  globe  have  been  wrought  in  si- 
lence by  little  creatures,  the  largest  of  which 
are  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  pobjparicr.  There  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Mantcll,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
to  the  northeast  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  a  chain 
of  coral  reefs  and  islets  four  hundred  and  eighty 
geographical  miles  in  length ;  on  the  east  coast 
of  New  Holland  an  unbroken  reef  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long;  between  that  and  New 
Guinea  a  coral  formation  extends  upward  of 
seven  hundred  miles :  and  the  Disappointment 
Islands  and  Duff's  Group  are  connected  by  six 
hundred  miles  of  coral  reefs,  over  which  the  na- 
tives can  travel  from  one  island  to  another. 
Thus,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  M'Culloch,  "  the 
labors  of  a  worm,  which  man  can  barely  see. 
form  mountains  like  the  Apennines,  and  regions 
to  which  Britain  is  as  nothing.  The  invisible, 
insensible  toil  of  an  ephemeral  point,  conspiring 
with  others  in  one  great  design,  working  unseen, 
unheard,  converts  the  liquid  water  into  solid 
rock,  the  deep  ocean  into  dry  land,  and  extends 
the  dominion  of  man,  who  sees  it  not  and  knows 
it  not,  over  regions  which  even  his  ships  had 
scarcely  traversed  Thus  is  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean  destined  at  some  future  day  to  be  a 
world." 

The  beauty  of  this  little  animal's  work  was 
well  expressed  by  Ehrenberg  as  he  exclaimed, 
on  beholding  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Red  Sea. 
"  Where  is  the  paradise  of  flowers  that  can  rival 
in  variety  and  beauty  these  living  wonders  of 
the  ocean  ?" 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  silent  in  na- 
ture. No  one  can  study  nature  without  feeling 
that  in  this  domain  God  achieves  his  great  ends 
in  silence.    But  other  departments  await  us. 

Man's  burial-places  have  never  been  more 
beautifully  described  than  as  the  "  cities  of  the 
silent."  All  over  the  sad  earth,  side  by  side 
with  the  thronged  marts  of  men,  rise  the  white 
shafts  and  columns  of  these  peaceful  cities,  from 
which  there  is  no  emigration,  and  whose  vast 
population  is  momently  increasing.  From  their 
crowded  subterranean  streets  there  rises  no 
sound  of  wheels,  no  tramp  of  busy  feet.  From 
their  myriad  houses  there  come  no  sounds  of 
social  gatherings,  no  morning  prayer  or  evening 
hymn.  Children  are  there,  but  no  laugh  or  cry 
of  gladness ;  parents  are  there,  but  they  tell  the 
children  no  pleasant  stories,  offer  no  word  of 
counsel  or  warning.  Husbands  and  wives  are 
there,  but  no  syllable  of  endearment;  enemies 
are  there,  but  no  bickerings  ;  preachers  and  peo- 
ple, but  no  sermons ;  musicians,  but  no  music  : 
paupers,  but  no  alms-asking.  "Silence,  dec;! 
as  that  before  the  worlds  were,"  reigns  through 
the  populous  streets. 

We  have  seen  how  in  nature  the  domain  of 
silence  is  over  all  that  is  great ;  how  all  grand 
results  are  wrought  out  in  quiet.  But  there  arc 
other  departments  in  which  this  is  more  appar- 
ent. Any  single  faculty  of  a  single  mind,  lo- 
cated we  know  not  where,  existing  we  know  not 
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how,  working  silently,  mysteriously,  ceaselessly, 
ia  in  re  wonderful  than  any  thing  we  have  con- 
tetnplaied.  Consider  the  Imagination,  for  in- 
Itance.  Having  its  seat  in  silence,  noiselessly 
and  in  an  instant  of  time  it  spreads  out  ocean 
and  sea,  and  sprinkles  them  with  green  islands 
and  white  sails.  It  paints  sky  ami  landscape; 
it  rears  cities  and  lavs  them  in  ruins;  it  peo- 
ples the  earth,  water,  and  air  with  beautiful  cre- 
ations. It  transforms  this  everyday  world  into 
a  fairy-land  of  beauty.  Vet  this  is  hut  one  of  a 
dozen  faculties,  as  wonderful,  of  a  single  mind 
among  the  countless  millions  that  have  existed 
since  the  creation  of  Adam.  Oh  !  those  silent 
hut  busy  work-shops !  Who  shall  number  or 
measure  their  products?  These  arc  seen  in  ev- 
ery thing  whieh  di-tinguishes  the  abode  of  man 
from  the  wilderness.  They  have  caused  11  the 
desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose."  Enm  them 
have  issued  cities,  homes,  and  libraries.  In 
them  seienee  has  liecn  made  and  art  created. 
These  silent  WOlkSM — the  intellects  of  men — 
have  built  the  nations  with  their  laws.  In 
brief,  they  have  made  civilization. 

We  have  thought  a  hundred  times,  nnd  each 
time  with  fresh  wonder,  of  the  silent  growth  of  a 
thought  or  a  principle.  A  thought,  dim.  scarce- 
ly defined,  l«»rn  one  knows  not  how,  coming  one 
knows  not  whence,  finds  a  lodging  in  some  mind. 
Fed  silently  ami  mysteriously,  it  grows.  Like 
th"  s<  i  d  pi. mtrd  iiinh  r  the  stone  fence,  (lie  (ree 
from  which  lays  in  ruins  the  strength  which  had 
sheltered  its  tenderness,  it  slowly  but  surely 
overturns  the  walls  of  prejudice  and  ignorance, 
and  grows  to  a  mighty  power  which  revolution- 
izes the  world.  Christianity,  a  little  se<»d  j  hint- 
ed in  the  hearts  of  a  few  ignorant  fishermen,  has 
gone  on  noiselessly  taking  in  life,  putting  forth 
bud  and  leaf,  sending  down  it*  roots,  out 
ing  its  mighty  boughs,  spreading  abroad  its  giant 
brain  lu  s,  until  it  overshadows  the  land. 

Liberty,  in  some  heart  conceived  perhaps 
from  the  carol  t*f  a  bird,  as  its  free  wn.g  cut 
the  ether,  or  from  the  laugh  of  the  storm,  how 
has  the  beautiful  child  in  silence  grown  and 
sti eiiuthcned,  until  to-  i.iy  ••  -'.e  1 keth  forth 
as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  m<>  >n.  char  as  the 
sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners." 

Collider  tin-  growth  of  character.  At  the 
birth  of  the  infant  there  is  somewhere  in  the 
tender,  palpitating  form  the  germ  of  a  character, 
which,,  as  years  pass,  silently  swells  and  grows, 
strengthening,  solidifv  ing,  sending  out  root  and 
branch,  until  it  stands  a  matured  tre<\  Or,  to 
change  the  ban,  (here  is  in  your  nature,  whieh 
stands  as  the  type  of  all  others,  the  corner-stone 
of  character  laid  by  the  hand  of  God.  We  read 
of  a  house  in  which  neither  hammer,  nor  axe, 
nor  any  tool  of  iron  was  heard  while  it  was  in 
building.  So  in  the  building  of  your  character 
no  sound  is  heard.  In  silence  the  work  goes 
on.  The  materials  arc  gathered  from  every 
quarter — from  science  and  art,  from  nature  and 
philosophy,  from  heaven  and  earth,  from  God 
and  man.  No  human  being  comes  within  your 
circle  without  contributing  something  to  the 


growing  edifice.  Yon  hear  no  sound,  foai 
eyes  open  upon  no  scene,  joo  rend  no  senteiuc. 
you  neglect  no  intuition,  you  obey  no  law  of 
right,  you  resist  no  temptation — indeed  jpon  can 
not  act,  or  BBeak,  or  think  without  adding  a 
stone  to  the  rising  structure.  Silently  the  work 
p><  s  on,  until  the  building  stands  forth  beauti- 
ful and  ku.r  as  Solomon's  Temple,  or  a  mis  ra- 
blc  failure.  Consider  the  millions  of  such  build- 
ings which  since  Adam  have  been  reared. 
What  are  the  piles  of  brick  and  mortar,  raised 
with  noise  and  tumult,  one  stone  of  w  hich  shall 
not  be  left  u|*»n  another,  to  these  edifices,  reared 
in  silence,  enduring  throughout  etcrnitv  i 

We  can  not  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  Silent 
without  one  other  thought.  There  is  a  sihnt 
preacher,  more  eloquent  than  all  the  eloquent 
men  that  ever  lived,  more  patient  and  tender 
than  nil  the  tender  mothers  since  Eve.  Be 
visits  the  poor  slave  in  his  cabin,  the  Hottentot 
in  his  t,  nt  :  l'"cs  t.»  the  )•<>.  r  and  di  graded,  the 
sorrowing,  every  where  cheering,  comforting, 
uplifting,  as  no  earthly  |  readier  can.  No  heart 
has  ever  throbbed  which  he  has  not  visited. 
The  world  should  know  the  name  of  this  silent 
preacher.  Hear  it.  O  children  of  men!  write 
it  upon  your  hearts,  engrave  it  apOD  the  palms 
of  \ our  hands  :  The  Holv  Ghost,  the  <  lotnfolfc  r. 
is  his  name.  Verily  God  workdh  in  silence. 
Especially  in  his  dealings  with  the  hearts  of 
nun  is  the  Ixml  not  in  the  wind,  or  the  earth* 
quake,  or  the  lire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice. 

Tin:  w  i it: s  tiiaxk-oi-tkkinti. 

IT  was  but  a  very  trifle— the  mere  beat  of  a 
1  child's  drum  upon  the  highway—  but  it  came 
near  being  of  very  serious  consequences.  Dr. 
Austin  Raiinond,  a  physician  in  middle  life, 
and  ofhigl  standing  alike  in  his  profession  and 
in  his  social  p- •  '.  n  v. .  -  : ai  i.it.g  from  a  med- 
ical consultation  in  the  country,  to  which  he 
had  been  called,  and  driving  quietly  homeward 
to  the  city,  his  thoughts  engrossed  by  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  case  which  had  just  been  submit- 
ted to  his  medical  acumen,  he  had  become  to 
iuv.  Ucd  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  as 
to  entirely  forget  that  the  horse  he  was  drinng 
was  a  young  and  spirited  animal,  which  he  had 
recently  purchased  in  place  of  the  old,  steadv  . 
and  well  -  trained  >.  rv..nt  th.-.t  had  been  his 
trusted  OOmpanion  through  many  years  of  pro- 
t  soional  visiting,  and  upon  whose  discretion  he- 
bad  confidently  relied. 

A  loud,  sudden,  and  most  unexpected  tattoo 
upon  a  toy-drum,  given  gratis  by  a  very  juvenile 
drummer,  startled  both  the  horse  and  his  driver. 
The  former  reared  for  a  moment  upon  his  bind- 
f eet.  then  springing  forward,  shied  suddenly 
across  the  road,  and,  turning,  struck  the  wheel 
of  the  carriage  against  the  stone-wall  w  ith  inch 
violence  as  to  tear  off  the  wheel  and  upset  the 
vehicle,  sending  the  astonished  M.I),  flying 
through  the  air  with  a  velocity  as  undesirable 
as  it  was  unusual  to  him  ;  and  his  first  distinct 
consciousness  was  a  confused  finding  of  himself 
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all  in  a  heap  upon  a  pile  of  loose  stones  upon  the 
edge  of  the  wayside. 

Never  for  a  moment  indulging  in  the  hope  that 
he  was  not  "kilt  entirely, 'f  as  the  Irish  patois 
expresses  it,  and  gathering  himself  up  with  ex- 
ceeding care  and  caution,  as  if  he  fully  expect- 
ed to  find  some  of  the  pieces  missing,  the  wor- 
thy man  was  fairly  amazed  to  find  himself 
really  unhurt,  though  somewhat  unsettled  by 
his  hasty  flight;  and,  adjusting  his  glasses  and 
replacing  his  fugitive  hat,  he  took  a  good  self- 
congratulatory  shake,  and  finding  that  all  his 
Limbs  worked  as  well  as  before,  he  next  pro- 
ceeded to  look  after  his  horse  and  buggy. 

To  his  farther  satisfaction  he  found  the  horse 
too  was  unhurt.  Some  men  who  chanced  to  be 
passing  at  the  moment  had  secured  him  ;  and, 
the  first  error  over,  he  certainly  behaved  uncom- 
monly well,  looking  round  at  his  master  with  a 
trembling  and  deprecatory  intelligence  which 
seemed  to  say  that  he  was  sorry  he  was  so  fool- 
ishly nervous,  and  would  not  do  so  again — but 
he  really  couldn't  stand  that  boy  with  the  drum 
any  way ! 

The  carriage  and  harness  had,  however,  sus- 
tained considerable  injury  ;  but  as  there  was  a 
blacksmith's  shop  close  at  hand,  Dr.  Raimond 
proceeded  thither,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  learn 
that  one  hour  and  a  half  would  repair  the  dam- 
ages. As  this  time,  though  not  long  for  the 
needed  work,  would  inevitably  prove  tedious  to 
the  detained  gentleman  if  spent  pacing  up  and 
down  in  the  heated  air  of  the  smithy,  the  master 
of  the  shop  asked  him  to  walk  into  the  house 
and  rest,  where  it  was  cooler,  and  where,  in  fact, 
he  would  he  less  in  his  way. 

This  offer  the  Doctor  gladly  accepted,  and  was 
shown  immediately  into  a  neat  little  sitting-room, 
and  introduced  to  the  mother  of  his  conductor, 
a  tall,  thin,  gaunt,  raw-boned  looking  old  wo- 
man, who,  dressed  in  a  shabby  black  alpaca,  and 
close  but  soiled  white  muslin  cap,  was  sitting  by 
the  window  in  a  tall  rocking-chair,  rocking  and 
knitting  with  slow  but  persistent  industry. 

As  the  blacksmith,  having  performed  his  duty 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  immediately  withdrew 
to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  needed  re- 
pairs, the  old  woman  seemed  to  feel  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  her  to  entertain  the  gentleman 
thus  thrown  upon  her  good  offices  ;  and  stop- 
ping her  rocking  for  a  moment,  and  holding  the 
immeasurably  long  stocking  she  was  engaged 
upon  suspended  in  mid-air  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  she  pulled  out  yard  after  yard  of 
coarse  blue  yarn  from  the  ball  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  her  pocket,  she  coolly  surveyed  him 
over  the  top  of  her  glasses,  and  then  commenced 
her  labors  of  love  with  the  somewhat  hackneyed 
inquiry  of, 

"  Good  deal  of  sickness  about  now,  Doc- 
tor?" 

"No."  the  Doctor  replied;  he  thought  not 
more,  if  indeed  so  much,  as  usual  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  There  was  usually  a  greater  amount 
of  illness  in  that  month  than  in  the  two  or  three 
preceding  ones,  especially  among  children.  To 


which  she  replied,  "  Do  tell!  I  want  to  know'" 
and  recommenced  her  rocking  and  knitting- 
After  a  few  moments'  silence  she  again 
stopped,  and  scratching  up  her  hair  with  her 
knitting-needle,  as  if  trying  to  stir  up  the  dor- 
mant ideas,  renewed  the  attack : 

"Don't  you  think  there  has  been  a  sight  of 
sudding  deaths  this  year,  Doctor — say  now  ?•" 

"  I  do  not  think  I  was  aware  of  it,"  said  the 
Doctor.  "  There  have  been  none  in  the  circle 
in  which  I  visit)  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  of  many." 

"  You  don't?"  she  answered.  "  Well !  that's 
good  now  ;  but  I  suppose  you've  been  a  doc- 
t'rin'  a  good  while  now,  and  it's  likely  you've  got 
to  be  pretty  considerable  knowledgable  by  this 
time,  ain't  yer  ?  Do  you  live  any  wheres  round  ?" 

"No,"  the  Doctor  told  her;  he  was  only 
passing  through  the  town. 

"And  where  do  you  come  from  then?" 

The  Doctor  named  the  country  town  he  had 
just  left. 

"Law!  did  you?  Why,  do  you  live  up 
there  ?    Why  !  I  want  to  know  !" 

"Oh  no,"  said  the  unwilling  catechumen, 
"  I  said  I  came  from  there  ;  I  live  in  Boston  " 

"Boston,  do  you  ?  Well,  now,  that's  sort  of 
curious;  why,  that  was  where  I  orig-gi-nated." 

"Ah,  indeed!" 

"Yes.  Well,  that  was  where  I  was  born. 
Yes,  and  it  was  my  place  of  residence  when  I 
was  a  gal ;  indeed  I  lived  there  till  I  was  mar- 
ried, but  I  haven't  been  there  since — no,  not  for 
these  forty  years  and  more,  far's  I  know." 

"Really!"  said  the  Doctor.  "And  how 
does  that  happen  ?  I  should  think,  if  it  was 
your  native  place,  you  would  like  to  visit  it  now 
and  then." 

"Well!  like  it?  yes,  so  I  should:  and  I  do 
keep  a  meaning  to  go ;  but  lor,  there !  I  tell 
our  folks  'tain't  no  use  in  life  ;  there  never  conies 
a  time  for  me  to  go  nowheres;  there's  allers 
something  to  keep  me  at  home ;  if  it  ain't  this 
it's  that,  and  if  it  ain't  that  it's  t'other.  But 
there !  I  mean  to  go,  I  do  really  wean  to  go, 
if  I  break  right  off,  and  I  s'pose  I'll  have  to  if  I 
go  at  all.  I  want  to — why  !  I  suppose  there's 
been  a  sight  of  repairs  there  since  I  come  away, 
ain't  there?" 

The  Doctor  said  yes ;  in  the  last  forty  years 
there  had  been  a  great  many  alterations,  and 
he  thought  probably  some  improvements  in  the 
place. 

"Like  as  not — shouldn't  wonder.  Why,  do 
you  know  I  heer'd  tell  they  had  tore  down  the 
old  bake-house  just  at  the  corner  of  our  street  ? 
Only  think  of  that  now!" 

"I  dare  say;  a  great  number  of  old  build- 
ings have  been  removed  in  that  time.  In  what 
part  of  the  city  did  you  live?" 

"  'Twant  no  city,  I  guess,  when  I  lived  there  ; 
laws,  no !  nor  for  years  afterward  ;  but,  you  see, 
I  lived  in  Ruggles's  Lane ;  I  s'pose  you  know 
where  that  is  well  enough." 

"No,  I  do  not  think  I  do ;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  name." 
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Well,  like  not  they've  been  ami  changed 
the  name  cu  t  by  this  time;  I  shouldn't wonder 
it'  they  had.  But  I  lived  with  old  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Haggles*!  Lane;  you  knew  /Urn,  Doctor, 
didn't  you  ?  Bors  !  no ;  I  don't  RIppOM  you  did 
DUther J  you  couldn't  have,  come  to  think  on't, 
for  the  Smiths  they  were  all  dead  or  gone  afore 
ever  you  cum  to  yer  senses.  But  I  gu  •>>  y  u've 
heard  tell  of  him  often  enough,  hain't  you? — old 
Mr  Smith,  of  Rugglcs's  Lane — why,  he  was  a 
men  much  know'd." 

"No,  I  think  not;  I  do  not  remember  ever 
hearing  of  him.    Who  was  he?" 

"  Why,  he  wits  Mr.  Smith,  of  Buggles's  Lane  ; 
I  told  you  so." 

*  Yi>.  I  know;  but  whut  Wtf  he  ?" 

"Well,  he  was  Mi—  Smiih's  husband,  and  a 
■  it,  rich  man.  Why.  he  owned  the  house 
they  lived  in  (and  it  was  n  real  nice  one,  too), 
and  the  one  round  the  corner  (that  warn't  <juitc 
so  good),  and  he  kept  n  horse  and  shny,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  s'lectmcn  !  Why,  Doctor!  you 
must  have  heard  of  him  often  and  often,  time 
and  agin,  only  maylc  you  di-remetnher  it." 

14  But  what  was  his  profession  ?  Can  you  tell 
me  that  ?" 

44 Oh  lows!  he  wa'n't  a  professor — at  least  not 
as  ever  I  heard  tell  of.*  He  wns  a  Baptist,  I 
guess,  but  I  can't  say  punctually  ;  and  a  good 
enough  sort  of  a  man  he  was  ;  hut  tic  wa'n't  n 
jtrofessor,  nor  nothing  like  that — eh  my  good- 
ness gracious,  no  '." 

44  Well,  th.-u.  what  did  he  tkT" 

"Dof  Why,  he  didn't  do  much  of  any 
thing  amiss  as  I  know  of;  hi  did  uso  to  smoke 
n  good  dual,  ami  sometimes  he  did  use  to  take 
something  spiritual  like  when  he  went  to  bed  n- 
nighls  in  cold  weather,  but  not  very  often,  ami 
not  very  strong ;  ami  I  declare  I  doii'no  as  it 
hurt  him  any,  Doctor.  Do  you  s'po»c  it  did, 
now  ?" 

44 Oh  no;  all  right,  I  dare  say;  but  what  was 
ht!i  calhntjT    Can  you  tell  me  that?" 

11  His  calling?  Oh  yes;  that  was  John  R. 
Smith— John  K. — and  his  wife,  Mist  Smith,  she 
used  allers  to  laugh  and  call  him  Johnny  Smith, 
don't  you  see  ? — John  K. — Johnny — just  for  the 
joke,  you  know ;  and  it  used  to  make  him  us 
mad  as  a  hop.     Warn't  it  good?" 

Very,  indeed — a  capital  jest.  But  I  meant 
what  business  did  he  do?" 

"Oh  laws!  Well,  why  did  not  you  say  so 
before?  I  didn't  sense  your  meaning.  Well, 
he  kept  a  provision  store,  and  we  allers  had  the 
very  best  of  every  thing  in  the  house  ;  ho  would 
have  it.  Miss  Smith  sho  used  to  tell  him  he 
was  a  terrible  cpicack,  and  I  don'no  but  that 
he  was.  That  was  how  I  cum  to  stay  there  so 
long — nobody  else  couldn't  make  the  com  <■  t  • 
suit  him,  and  he  was  awful  pertieular  about  his 
veal  cutlets.  Miss  Smith  she  used  to  laugh  and 
say  to  me,  *  Salome,  if  you  should  ever  get  mar- 
ried, and  go  away  and  leave  me,  I  guess  I 


pernickity  about  his  vittles ;'— and  so  he  was, 
sure  enough.  But  still,  fi  r  ill  that,  he  was  a 
real  good  man,  too,  and  I  liked  him,  and  I  eoulu 
suit  him;  and  so  I  used  to  Uttgfa  and  tell  her 
I  guessed  there  warn't  no  danger  of  me  getting 
married." 

"And  what  became  of  him  after  vou  did  leave 

them?" 

"Oh,  I  didn't— I  didn't  leave  him;  I  staid 
by  till  he  died,  poor  man!  He  died  sudding. 
Well,  there.  I  don't  justly  know  how  it  is.  Doe- 
tor,  but  I've  allers  minded  this  one  thing — 
there's  some  folks  .lies  kind  of  sudding,  and 
there's  other  folks  kind  of  hangs  on  longer  than 
you'd  expect  'utn  to.  Now  there  was  my  hus- 
band, Mr.  Blaney,  he  hung  on  nigh  upon  two 
years,  up  ami  down,  up  and  down,  nigh  upon 
two  years;  but  Mr.  Smith  (as  I  was  saying)  he 
died  real  sudding — he  died  of  the  cholera,  they 
said." 

11  Indeed !  and  how  long  was  he  ill  ?" 
••  Well,  nfter  his  death  Me-  Smith  she  said 
he  had  had  the  monitorial  symptoms  for  two 
days;  but  I'm  sure  I  n*\er  knew  nothing  of  it 
if  he  had.  I'm  sure  I  thought  he  ate  his  din- 
ner with  the  very  greatest  veracity  that  day. 
But  jest  as  I  was  cleaning  my  knives  Mi-s  Smith 
she  run  out,  all  wild  and  sort  of  tlablwrgasted 
like,  and  said  he  had  got  the  cholera,  and  that 
he  had  collated  ;  and  so  I  went  right  away 
after  tho  doctors.  The  last  words  he  ever  said 
in  this  world — he  looked  up  at  mo  as  I  wus 
wringing  out  tho  hot  flannels  for  him,  and  he 
says  to  ine,  4 Salome,'  he  says,  1  tOO  mueh  onion 
in  that  stuffing*  (you  sec,  we'd  had  {totted  pig- 
eons for  dinner  that  day;  laws!  I  remember  it 
jest  as  well  as  can  bo).  The  doctors  they  all 
thought  ho  was  ow/,  but  I  knew  better;  he 
knowed  what  ho  was  saving  well  enough,  poor 
man!    And  then  he  died." 

,4And  what  bcramc  of  tho  widow?" 
"Vou  mean  Mi*s  Smith,  don't  you?  Oh 
well,  I  think  she  would  have  held  up  in  a  most 
uneomnion  Christian  manner  if  sho  had  been 
left  well-to-do  in  the  world  ;  but  you  see,  sho 
was  left  poor,  and  of  course  that  sort  of  dis- 
quentlcd  her,  and  aggravated  her  feelings." 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  he  was  a  man  of 
property,  did  you  not  ?" 

M  Well,  so  I  did,  and  so  ho  thought,  and  so 
every  IkxIv  u*cd  to  think  ;  but  didn't  ftm  ever 
mind,  O  '  t  that  some  f-dks  die  and  h.iv 
more  than  folks  cxj>cctcd  'urn  to,  and  other 
f«  lk»  di  •  and  they  don't  leave  so  mueh?  Well, 
then,  sometimes  I  think — and  then  agin  I  «!c- 
clare  I  don't  know  !  ' 

Had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  any  children?" 
44  No,  not  when  he  died;  I  guess  tbej  never 
had  but  one,  and  she  died  young.  Mis  Smith 
had  her  picture,  and  she  set  a  sirht  by  it;  she 
showed  it  to  me  more  than  once,  and  she  said 
it  was  her  dear  little  Sairy-Mary  who  had  gone 
to  glory.  And  I'm  sure  I  can't  say  but  what 
should  have  to  he  disvorced,  for  nobody  else  in_  she  had,  but  she  did  not  look  like  it  a  mite  (not 
the  world  couldn't  suit  him  :  and  I'm  sure  I  do  in  her  picture),  for  she  had  a  terrible  humor  and 
not  know  how  you  do,  lie  is  so  tedious  and  was  cross-eyed.    J3ut  then,  you  see,  the  picture 
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was  taken  before  she  got  there,  and  that  might 
id. ike  u  difference  fur's  I  know.'' 

u  And  have  you  never  heard  from  Mrs  Smith 
since  you  left  her?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  Oh  laws,  yes !  ever  so  many 
times  I  know  first  she  went  into  a  community, 
and  then  she  went  into  a  consumption,  and  then 
she  went  into  the  hospital.  I  went  over  to  see 
her  there  once,  but  it  wasn't  no  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion to  me  ;  for  you  sec  she  had  become  a  medi- 
ator by  that  time." 

"A  what?    She  had  become  a  ivlait?" 

"Well,  a  mediator;  you  know,  Doctor,  a 
spiritual  mediator  they  call  'urn.  One  of  them 
spirit  folks  who  rap  up  dead  people,  and  turn 
tables,  and  all  that.  She  seemed  to  be  happy 
enough,  poor  creature  ;  she  said  she  often  heard 
from  Mr.  Smith,  and  had  letters  and  messages 
from  him.  I  said  I  hoped  he  was  well,  and  she 
said,  Ye?,  he  was  quite  well,  she  thanked  me. 
And  then  I  asked  her  how  he  looked,  and  she 
said  she  hadn't  never  seen  him  yet ;  she  supposed 
she  was  not  enveloped  far  enough  for  that  yet. 
And  then  I  asked  if  she  ever  see  her  little  Sairy- 
Mary?  But  she  said,  No,  she  hadn't  actually 
seen  her  yet,  for  she  was  not  enveloped  far  enough 
for  that  nuther;  but  that  she  often  hean|  her 
round,  sort  of  flopping  her  wings  like,  and  she 
did  hope  soon  to  get  a  sight  of  her.  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  them  spiritual  folks,  Doctor?  Sonic  folks 
does,  and  more  don't.  My  son's  wife  and  Man- 
dany  they  go  in  for  it,  and  they  do  tell  some 
mighty  queer  things  to  be  sure  John  he  don't 
believe  in  it,  not  a  mite.  Well  there,  some- 
times I  think,  and  then  agin  I  don't  know." 

As  the  old  woman  reached  for  the  second  time 
this  very  logical,  and  to  her  evidently  satisfac- 
tory, "conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,"  and 
while  the  wearied  Doctor  was  mentally  wonder- 
ing if  human  dullness  and  tcdiousness  could 
reach  a  height  nearer  the  sublime,  a  sweet,  timid 
female  voice  just  outside  of  the  open  door  be- 
hind them,  said  softly,  "  Grandmother,  are  you 
here?" 

"Well,  Helira,  child,''  said  the  person  thus 
addressed,  and  without  turning  round,  "and 
what  do  you  want  this  time  of  day,  hey?" 

Instinctively  the  Doctor  turned  his  eyes  in 
the  direction  of  the  new-comer,  and  having  done 
so  he  as  instinctively  kept  them  there ,  for  the 
object  upon  which  they  rested  was  not  one  to 
turn  away  from  with  indifference. 

The  speaker,  who  stood  outside  of  the  low 
door,  leaning  lightly  in,  supporting  herself  by 
one  hand  upon  the  side  of  the  vine-hung  door- 
way, which  framed  her  like  a  picture,  was  a 
young  girl  of  sixteen  or  possibly  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

In  figure  she  was  tall  and  slightly  made ; 
slight  even  to  fragility,  yet  it  was  evidently  not 
the  fragility  of  disease  or  weakness,  but  seemed 
rather  an  ethereal  lightness,  as  if  the  spiritual 
element  in  her  composition  had  outstripped  the 
growth  of  the  physical  or  material  nature.  But 
it  was  the  face  of  the  girl  which  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  good  Doctor,  for  he  fait  he  had  never 


before  beheld  a  human  face  so  winning  and  love- 
ly. Her  features  were  all  regular  and  good, 
her  complexion  of  marble  fairness,  yet  with  a 
freshness  about  its  coloring  which  seemed  to 
give  assurance  that  though  perhaps  habitually 
pale  when  at  rest,  an  aroused  feeling,  a  passing- 
thought,  a  quickened  movement,  a  mere  heart- 
throb of  accelerated  motion  even,  would  flush 
the  sweet  young  face  and  make  it  like  the  face 
of  the  young  Aurora.  And  this  sweet  face,  at- 
tractive as  it  was  in  color  and  outline,  was  fitly 
framed  in  soft,  loose,  gleaming  curls,  which  fell 
in  rich  abundance  over  her  ivory  neck  and  shoul- 
ders in  the  unstudied  but  graceful  order  which 
we  always  observe  in  pictures  or  casts  of  the 
gentle  Evangelist,  the  beloved  John.  But  yet 
beautiful  as  it  was  the  observer  felt  that  the  fail- 
face  upon  which  his  gaze  was  riveted  owed  its 
greatest  charm  to  its  expression,  which  seemed 
to  denote  a  strangely  mysterious  blending  of  the 
child  and  the  woman.  It  had  all  the  trusting 
love,  the  appealing  tenderness,  the  innocent 
sweetness  of  childhood;  but  blending  with  it, 
and  overshadowing  it,  and  giving  to  it  a  loftier 
character,  was  the  intelligent  purity  of  maturer 
thought.  And  over  all  was  the  look  of  holy 
earnestness  and  calm  contemplation  which  rests 
upon  the  faces  of  the  pictured  cherubim. 

But  even  in  the  hasty  survey  he  took  the  good 
Doctor  noticed,  with  his  habitual  and  perhaps 
professional  observation,  one  marked  peculiari- 
ty ;  he  could  not  catch  the  glance  of  her  eyes,  for 
she  never  raised  them — even  when  she  turned 
her  face  toward  the  old  woman  whom  she  ad- 
dressed she  never  raised  the  deeply  fringed  and 
snowy  lids  but  kept  her  downcast  eyes  upon  the 
ground. 

"Well,  Helun,"  said  the  old  woman,  impa- 
tiently, "why  under  the  sun  don't  yer  come  in 
and  tell  what  you've  come  for?  What  in  the 
world  are  yer  'fraid  of?  Nobody  ain't  a  going 
to  eat  you,  I  guess.  Come  in,  can't  yer,  and 
not  stand  simpering  there?" 

In  quiet  answer  to  this  comforting  assurance 
and  very  courteous  invitation  the  young  girl 
glided  into  the  room,  and  was  crossing  it  slow- 
ly in  the  direction  of  the  old  woman's  chair ; 
but  before  she  readied  it  she  stopped  abruptly 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  suddenly  raised  her 
hand,  and  lifted  her  head  as  if  intently  listen- 
ing, and  then,  while  the  rich  blood  rushed  tu- 
multuously  in  a  vivid  blush  over  her  brow,  cheek, 
bosom,  and  even  hands,  she  said,  trembling  vio- 
lently, 

"Grandmother,  you  are  not  alone!" 
"  Well,  who  said  as  I  was,?"  said  the  old  wo- 
man, bruskly  and  derisively.     "I  didn't,  did  I  ? 
But  do  come  along  child,  and  don't  be  such  a 
fool !    The  gentleman  won't  want  to  run  away 
with  you,  I'll  be  bound.    Come  along,  can't  ye  ? 
'The  poor  creeter's  as  blind  as  a  bat!"  she 
added,  in  explanation  to  her  guest,  while  poor 
!  Helen,  hurt  and  abashed  at  having  herself  and 
]  her  sad  infirmity  thus  coarsely  thrust  upon  the 
'  notice  of  an  entire  stranger,  shrunk  timidly  into 
1  shelter  behind  the  chair  of  the  old  woman. 
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u  Blindl  and  at  her  age!  Is  it  possible?" 
said  the  pitying  observer.  "Oh,  my  poor  girl, 
that  is  hard  indeed  !" 

There  was  very  little  in  the  words  thus  utter- 
ed, but  their  tone  of  genuine,  earliest,  heart-felt 
sympathy  went  straight  home  to  the  heart  of  the 
poor  girl,  to  whom  sympathy  was  rarely  offered. 

"Who  is  it,  grandmother?"  she  said,  whis- 
permgly,  from  behind  the  chair  where  she  had 
vainly  endeavored  to  hide  her>clf  from  observa- 
tion. '*  Who  !•  Sty  grandmother?  Oh,  please 
tell  me— d»/" 

"Come  out  of  that,  can't  yer?"  said  the 
grandmother,  angrily ;  and  reaching  out  her 
hand  behind  her  Bhe  clutched  vaguely  at  the 
skirts  of  the  girl's  dress,  endeavoring  to  drag 
her  forward  "What  in  the  world  are  ye 
skecred  of?  Ar'n't  yer  ashamed  of  your-.  If, 
you  great  goose,  you !  I  declare  you're  too  old 
nmd  too  big  to  act  so  like  a  nat'ral  fool.  I  only 
wish  Harr'ot  or  Mandany  was  here  ;  they'd  know 
how  to  behave  ,  they  wouldn't  act  so  like  fools, 

I  gtll'SS." 

"Grandmother!  who  is  it?  please  tell  me 
who  it  is?'"  pleaded  the  sweet  voice. 

"  I  am  a  gcntli man  from  Boston,  my  dear, " 
said  the  Doctor,  kindly.  "I  have  met  with  a 
little  accident  ujkju  the  road,  and  am  waiting 
until  my  carriage  is  repaired,  and  an  it  was 
very  warm  in  the  smi:h\  1  came  in  here  t"  sit  , 
but  if  my  being  here  annoys  you  in  any  way  I 
w ill  £o  out  at  once." 

"Oh,  do,  no.  Sir!"  snid  the  girl,  eagerly; 
"it  docs  not — I  do  not  wish  it ;  please  do  not 

go,  I  br  j  of  y  u." 

"There,  now,  Ilelun.  you  -nat  c,oosc,  I  toU 
you  so.  What's  the  use  of  you  being  so  scare/ 
always?  I  told  yer  the  Doctor  wouldn't  cat 
yer,  didn't  I  ?" 

4  *  The  Doctor  f  said  1 1 I 
gentlcmnn  a  doctor,  and 

grandmother,  my  dream!  my  dream!  Don't 
you  remember?  Is  ho  indeed  n  doctor,  and 
from  Hoston?    Oh!  please  tell  me  that." 

"  Is  this  young^  girl  your  grandchild  ?"  asked 
the  Doctor,  turning  to  the  elder  woman,  f  >r  hi 
was  struck  with  the  wide  >!i»pan:\  '  :\%<  n  the 
two — the  one  being  a  very  clod,  "of  the  earth, 
earthy" — the  other  looking  as  if  she  had  just 
walked  out  of  the  gates  of  Paradivr 

"Law,  sakes !  n-\  indeed!"  -.til  M.  .  I'd  - 
ney.  "  She  isn't  not  the  lea>t  mite  akin  to  me 
in  the  world:  she  is  my  vn  John's  wife's  first 
husband's  child.  I  never  knew  her  parents  from 
Adam.  I  never  see  either  of  'iim — not  to  my 
knowledge — father  or  mother.  Laws  no;  she's 
no  relation  in  life  to  me  or  any  of  my  folks." 

The  Doctor  nodded,  secretly  pleased  to  find 
it  was  so. 

"Grandmother,"  again  pleaded  the  young 
girl,  with  trembling  earnestness,  "won't  you 
tell  me  ?    Is  the  gentleman  a  Boston  doctor?" 

"Yes,  my  child,"  said  the  Doctor,  answer- 
ing the  question  the  old  woman  teasingly  had 
evaded  ;  I  am  a  doctor,  and  I  am  from  Boston; 
can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  ?" 
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"Yes,  Sir;  oh  yes;  you  can  indeed,'  said 
the  girl,  whose  whole  manner  seemed  suddenlv, 
under  some  strong  and  overmastering  iniluenee 
of  feeling,  to  change  from  childish  timiditv  to 
w  omanly  se!t'-p<  <s  -i  >n  ;  and  leaving  her  retreat 
behind  the  t  hai r  of  the  old  woman,  who  ga/.cd 
upon  her  thus  transformed  in  stupid  wonder, 
she  glided  forward,  guided  by  a  quick  sense  of 
hearing,  and  the  unerring  instinct  which  a  fa- 
therly Providence  so  often  bestows  upon  ]>ersons 
thus  afflicted,  and  stood  in  quiet  dignity  befsssj 
the  Doctor. 

"  May  1  take  your  hand  ?"  she  said* 
The  Doctor  put  his  broad  linn  hand  into  her 
little  outstretched  j  ink  |  aim  ;  she  held  it  for  a 
moment  with  quivering  lip  and  Hushing  check  : 
then  she  said,  half  timidly,  half  assured,  "  May 
I  reed  your  face  ? — my  fingers  are  my  eyes,  you 
know." 

The  Doctor  silently  raided  her  right  hand  and 
laid  it  upon  his  own  brow.  With  li^hf,  rapid 
manipulations  the  sh  nder  linger-tips  perused 
tin-  kind,  honest  face  bef  re  her;  and  then  a 
bright,  beautiful  smile  flashed  like  sunlight  over 
her  own. 

"I  am  satisfied,"  she  said.  "I  liked  the 
VOl  e  ;  I  liked  the  hand  ,  I  like  the  face.  I  am 
sure  you  are  true.  I  My  trust  you.  I  want 
your  aid  ;  will  you  give  it  to  me?" 

"  fee,  my  child,'  said  the  good  Doctor,  fair- 
ly taken  captive  by  her  confiding  innocence. 
•  What  t  an  I  do  I  r  you  ?"' 

1  w.uit  you  to  examine  my  eyes,  and  give 
mo  your  opinion  of  them.  But  first  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  my  little  history  ;  may  1  ?" 

"Certainly,  my  child,  you  shall,  but  not 
here,"  said  the  Doctor,  flam  ing  round  at  the 
watchful  old  woman,  and  naturally  inferring  the 
rl  would  speak  more  fro  ly  out  of  her  pres- 
ence. "  Come  with  me,  my  dear.  I  sec  a  Dili 
lx«nch  out  there  tinder  the  applo-trccs  yonder. 
Suppose  wc  go  there,  and  I  can  examine  your 
eyes  better  than  in  the  house;"  and  drawing 
her  baud  within  his  arm  he  was  leading  hor 
from  the  room,  when  the  old  woman  exclaimed, 

"Well,  Hetenl  I  declare  if  you  don't  beat 
al!  !  Tel.  minutes  aro  y  r  w  as  seared  to  death  ; 
and  now  yer  jest  as  bold  as  the  dickens.  What 
yer  up  to  >•■/■,  I  should  like  to  know?" 

••  No  mi*  hit  f  .it  all,"  said  Doctor  Kaimond, 
<|uieth  .  M  I  am  going  to  take  her  out  into  the 
light  and  examine  her  eyes,  and  ask  her  all 
about  thern  ;"  and  carefully  guiding  her,  he  I  d 
her  to  the  seat  he  had  indicated.  44  And  now." 
he  said,  when  he  had  seated  her  and  himself, 
44  tell  me  all  that  is  in  your  mind  to  say  to  me, 
my  poor  child." 

"  It  Ki  not  a  long  6tory,"  said  Helen.  "In 
the  first  j. lace,  I  am,  as  you  have  just  been  told, 
in  no  way  related  to  the  family  I  live  with ;  in- 
deed, I  am  not  related  to  any  bodfa  I  think." 
she  said,  sadly.  "These  people  keep  me  cut 
of  charity,  I  suppose  ;  at  least  they  say  they  do." 
Her  lip  quivered  ;  she  paused  a  moment,  recov- 
ered herself,  and  went  on  :  "They  are  very  good 
to  keep  me  at  all,  I  suppose ;  for  I  am  a  great 
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burden  to  them— I  must  be— and  I  can  make 
them  no  returns. 

"My  own  father  was  a  physician  and  a  gen- 
tleman," she  said,  making  an  emphasis  on  the 
word  "gentleman"  by  a  slight  pressure  of  her 
fingers  upon  the  hand  which  still  held  hers. 
"My  mother  died  when  I  was  very  young;  I 
am  not  quite  sure  if  I  really  remember,  or  only 
imagine  her.  And  soon  after  her  death  I  had 
some  childish  illness,  and  it  settled  in  my  eyes 
(it  might  have  been  for  want  of  a  mother's  ten- 
der care — I  don't  know  about  that),  but  I  lost 
my  sight.  My  father  always  said  he  was  con- 
fident the  sight  was  not  destroyed,  and  he  had 
hopes  it  might  be  restored ;  but  I  was  then  a 
delicate,  feeble  child,  very  timid,  and  very  much 
indulged ;  and  I  so  dreaded  any  talk,  even,  of 
an  operation  on  my  eyes  that  he  put  off  from 
day  to  day  consulting  other  advice,  in  pity  to 
my  weakness,  and  hoping,  I  suppose,  that  as  I 
grew  older  and  stronger  I  should  see  and  yield 
to  the  necessity.  Alas !  mistaken  and  self- 
willed  child,  and  too  indulgent  father !  the  op- 
portunity I  then  lost  has  never  come  within  my 
reach  again. 

"When  I  was  about  eight  years  old  my  fa- 
ther married  again;  a  young  woman,  I  think, 
wholly  unsuited  to  him  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to 
find  it  out.  He  died  suddenly  within  a  year  aft- 
er this  second  marriage,  and  of  course  I  was 
left  in  her  care.  After  his  death  my  step-mo- 
ther very  soon  married  the  son  of  the  woman  I 
call  Grandmother ;  he  is  a  lawyer,  and  lives  near. 
Thus,  while  I  have  those  whom  I  call  Father 
and  Mother,  I  have  in  reality  neither ;  I  am 
nothing  to  them  ;  they  have  children  of  their 
own,  and  I  have  no  real  claim  upon  them  ;  I 
am  a  dependent  upon  them  for  the  clothes  I 
wear  and  the  bread  I  eat.  I  am  a  burden  to 
them ;  and  oh !  my  dependence,  which  I  am 
daily  made  to  feel,  is  a  still  heavier  burden  to 
me.  I  have  dreamed  repeatedly  of  late  that  a 
Boston  doctor  came  here,  examined  my  eyes, 
and  said  they  could  be  cured.  That  is  nothing, 
I  know  ;  but  still — but  still — "    She  hesitated. 

"No!"  said  her  companion,  smiling,  "I 
don't  think  much  of  dreams  myself,  and  you 
mustn't." 

"No,  no!  of  course  you  do  not,"  said  poor 
Helen,  blushing  painfully;  "and  I  know  my- 
self that  it  is  all  folly.  I  ought  not  to  have  tak- 
en up  your  time  with  such  nonsense  ;  but  you 
will  forgive  me,  won't  you  ?  Oh  !  I  know  you 
would  if  you  could  know  how  wholly  lonely, 
dark,  and  sad  I  am.  I  have  no  one  to  care  for 
me,  or  talk  to  me,  and  of  course  my  thoughts 
dwell  too  much  upon  my  own  affliction.  I  try 
to  be  patient,  and  submissive  to  the  will  of  God 
— submissive  I  imist  be ;  but  I  try  to  be  cheer- 
fully and  patiently  submissive.  I  know  if  it  is 
God's  will  it  must  be  best  for  me  ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  do  nothing — to  be  nothing  !" 

In  her  strong  excitement  of  feeling  she  had 
unconsciously  risen,  and  now  stood  before  the 
Doctor  in  her  graceful  earnestness — her  sweet 
face  uplifted,  and  eloquent  with  her  deep  emo- 


tion ;  her  small  white  hands  crossed  lightly  upon 
her  bosom,  and  her  slight  figure  swaying  and 
bending  as  if  a  breath  might  waft  her  upward  to 
the  celestial  city,  from  which  she  seemed  an  in- 
nocent exile.  The  Doctor  gazed  silently  at 
the  fair  young  creature  before  him,  pity  and 
admiration  mingling  in  the  gaze ;  and  at  last, 
half-musingly,  he  quoted  the  beautiful  words  of 
Milton, 

"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  her  quick  apprehension 
catching  the  force  of  the  sentiment  at  once. 
"Yes;  that  is  beautiful!  and  it  may  be  so — I 
trust  it  is ;  for  to  icait  is  all  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  be  ;  but  if  I  could  see — think  !  only  think 
for  one  moment  what  sight  would  be  to  me 
— poor,  dependent,  helpless."  She  clasped  her 
hands  fervently.  "  Oh,  if  you  could  help  me, 
if  you  could  restore  my  sight !  Yet,  understand 
me  fully — I  have  not  a  dollar  in  the  wide  world, 
nor  a  friend  but  the  Almighty  God  to  be  my 
security;  but  if  you  can  cure  me,  if  you  can  en- 
able me  to  see,  so  that  I  can  work  for  my  own 
living,  I  will  solemnly  promise  to  give  you  my 
services  in  any  capacity,  however  humble,  until 
I  have  fully  paid  you — I  mean  as  far  as  money 
can  do  it,  for  I  should  still  be  your  debtor  for 
life." 

"  That  all  sounds  very  well,  my  child !"  said 
the  Doctor,  "and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
you  mean  it ;  and  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  security  you  offer.  But,  my  dear  little  girl ! 
you  have  forgotten  one  thing  entirely :  if  you 
are  a  physician's  daughter,  do  you  not  know 
that  you  have  a  claim  upon  my  time  and  skill 
without  any  payment  whatever?  Do  you  not 
know  that  we  never  charge  for  our  attendance 
upon  the  family  of  a  professional  brother?  I 
would  gladly  aid  you  if  you  were  not  a  physi- 
cian's daughter ;  but,  as  it  is,  you  have  an  hered- 
itary right  to  my  services.  So  you  see  that  part 
of  the  business  is  all  settled  up  beforehand. 
But  now,  let  me  ask,"  he  said,  kindly,  "how 
comes  it  that  you  have  the  courage  now  which 
you  were  so  wanting  in  before  ?  can  you  tell  me 
how  that  is?" 

"Alas!  yes,"  said  the  blind  girl,  meekly; 
"it  is  easily  explained — the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent ;  then  I  was  a  little,  happy  child — blind,  to 
be  sure,  but  all  the  more  petted,  indulged,  and 
cared  for — so  constantly  amused  and  caressed 
that  my  affliction  was  light  to  me,  and  I  shrunk 
from  the  pain  ;  now  I  am  a  lonely,  helpless, 
dependent  woman,  and  I  have  learned  to  bear 
suffering.  I  think,"  she  said,  speaking  sadly 
and  slowly,  "  I  can  not  suffer  more  under  the 
operation  than  I  experience  every  day  of  my 
life.  I  think  the  knife  can  not  wound  deeper 
or  more  keenly  than  words  have  done.  But  it 
is  wrong  in  me  to  say  this,"  she  said,  checking 
herself ;  "  for  they  have  at  least  kept  me  from  the 
alms-house,  as  they  say,  and  clothed  me,  and 
that  is  much.  And  then,  too,  I  shall  have  hope 
to  sustain  me,  you  know.  Oh  !  I  will  try  to  be 
firm,  and  give  you  as  little  trouble  as  I  can." 

"  You  say  they  have  kept  you  from  the  alms- 
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house  and  clothed  you, '"  said  the  Doctor,  dryly,  : 
as  he  noticed  her  shabby  dress.  ' '  Did  then  j 
your  father  leave  no  property  at  all  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  was  but  about  eight  when 
he  died — when  my  step-mother  married  again 
she  came  here  to  live,  and  I  know  nothing  of 
his  affairs.  I  have  never  dared  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions,  and  my  blindness  has  rendered  me  help- 
less to  communicate  with  any  of  his  old  friends. 
But  they  are  so  continually  telling  me  how 
much  they  have  done  for  me  that  I  suppose  he 
did  not  leave  any  property." 

''Humph  !''  said  the  Doctor,  "that  does  not 
prove  it,  to  my  mind  •  the  matter  must  be  looked 
into  one  of  these  days ;  but  no  matter  now — we 
have  other  things  to  attend  to  first.  And  now, 
my  dear,  if  you  please,  let  me  see  these  trouble- 
some eyes  of  yours  ?" 

A  careful  examination  of  the  injured  organs, 
and  a  close  questioning  of  their  owner,  served 
to  convince  the  Doc-tor  that  there  was,  as  the 
girl's  father  had  believed,  great  hopes  of  a  cure 
lie  Mas,  however,  too  old  a  practitioner,  and  too 
guarded  a  man  to  hold  out  a  certainty  of  hope  ; 
to  the  trembling  and  sensitive  being  before  him. 
He  contented  himself  with  telling  her  that  the 
needed  operation  would  be  a  very  trilling  affair, 
and  that  he  had  hopes  of  its  ultimate  success. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  rising,  "  I  sec  they  arc 
leading  out  my  horse,  so  I  conclude  my  car- 
riage  is  repaired  and  I  must  go;  I  shall  make 
arrangements  to  take  you  into  town  ami  have 
you  under  my  own  care  ;  but  remember,  if  I  do 
my  part,  you  must  do  yours." 
""And  that  is—?"  faltered  Helen. 

"To  keep  yourself  very  quiet,  or  I  can  not  do 
yon  the  good  I  wish  and  hope  to  do.  Some 
time  in  the  course  of  a  week  I  will  come  out 
and  see  you  again  and  complete  our  arrange- 
ments; but  remember  now,"  he  said,  pressing 
her  hand,  "no  excitement,  no  dreaming,  you 
understand;  tears  and  nervous  excitement  will 
put  us  all  back,  remember  that."  And  hush- 
ing her  earnest  gratitude,  he  was  leading  her 
back  to  the  house  when  a  tall,  showily-dressed 
girl,  with  a  mass  of  red  hair  inclosed  in  an  elab- 
orate net  of  blue  and  steel  beads,  large  hoops,  j 
and  trailing  but  soiled  skirts,  came  -daintily 
mincing  down  the  little  garden  path. 

Well,  Helen,"  she  said,  "and  so  here  you 
arc.  What  in  the  world  have  you  been  about  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  Mother  says  she  sent 
you  into  gran'mother's  most  an  hour  ago  to  get 
some  eggs  and  she's  beat  out  waiting  for  you ! 
You  are  a  good  hand  to  go  of  an  errand  when  a 
body's  in  a  hurry,  certain  !" 

"Oh,  Mandanv!"  said  poor  Helen,  "I  am. 
so  sorry!  but  I  forgot  all  about  the  eggs.  I 
hope  mother  has  not  waited  for  them,  has  she?" 

"You  had  better  go  home  and  ask  her,"  said  j 
Mandanv,  spitefully.     "You  can  tell  her,  you 
know,  that  you  was  talking  to  a  gentleman  and 
forgot  all  about  it." 

"  Of  course  you  will,  my  dear,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, gravely.  "And  Miss  Mandanv,  I'll  thank 
you  to  give  my  compliments  to  your  mother,  and 


tell  her  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  call 
and  see  her  next  week."  And  bowing  courte- 
ously to  the  bewildered  Mandanv,  he  left  the 
blind  girl  at  the  door  from  which  he  had  led 
her,  regained  his  gig,  and  turned  his  horse's 
steps  homeward. 

As  he  had  no  one  to  converse  with  during 
his  ride,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
made  no  remarks  upon  his  new  acquaintance; 
but  that  he  did  a  considerable  amount  of  think- 
ing might  possibly  be  guessed  from  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  he  whistled  the  first  part  of 
"Yankee  Doodle"  all  the  way  back  to  town 
and  never  remembered  to  turn  the  tune,  which, 
if  his  horse  was  as  fastidious  in  regard  to  vocal 
as  to  instrumental  music,  must  have  been,  to  say 
the  least,  rather  wearisome.  The  result  of  all 
this  thought  he  never  revealed,  unless  it  could 
be  inferred  from  a  remark  he  made  to  himself  as 
he  drove  up  to  his  own  door.     "  By  George ! 

I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  did!  Most  women 
wouldn't,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  Kitty  she's  a 
nonesuch.    Well,  we  shall  sec." 

As  he  entered  his  own  comfortable  and  even 
luxurious  home  his  wife,  a  pleasant-looking  little 
woman,  richly  and  becomingly  dressed,  who,  seat- 
ed beneath  the  light  of  the  gas,  was  trilling  with 
smiie  gay-looking  embroidery,  rose  affectionate- 
ly to  receive  him. 

"You  are  late  to-night,  Austin,"  she  said, 
giving  him  her  band,  "has  any  thing  hap- 
pened ?" 

"Of  course  there  has,  my  dear;  something 
or  other  is  always  happening;  is  there  not,  Kit- 
ty ?'*  he  said,  laughingly.  "If  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, I  Buppose  I  should  never  have  got  home 
at  all,  should  I?" 

'•1  should  think  something  /ia^happencd  to 
your  glasses,  Austin,"  said  the  observant  wife; 

II  why  !  what  in  the  world  has  bent  them  so?" 
"Bent  them?''  said  the  Doctor.  "Bent 

them  ?  I  did  not  know  they  were  bent,"  he  said, 
taking  them  oil'  and  regarding  them  ruefully. 
4>  Why,  so  they  arc,  I  declare  ;  they  are  all  out 
of  shape — I  did  not  know  it ,  it  must  have  been 
when  they  struck  against  the  stones." 

"A  stone?"  said  the  bewildered  little  woman. 
' 1  What  do  you  mean  ?  how  came  a  stone  to  strike 
against  your  glasses?  I  don't  understand." 

"I  did  not  say  it  did,  my  dear,"  calmly  re- 
plied her  husband  ;  "in  fact  it  did  not.  The 
mountain  did  not  come  to  Mohammed,  but,  as 
usual,  Mohammed  went  to  the  mountain.  My 
;:la^ses  were  the  aggressors  in  this  case  clearly ; 
the  stones  did  not  rise  up  against  us." 

"Austin,  what  are  you  talking  of?  what  do 
you  mean  ?  how  did  your  glasses  strike  the 
stones — did  they  drop  oil  ?  I  never  knew  them 
to." 

"Drop  off!  no,  my  dear;  the  fact  is  I  was 
getting  out  of  my  gig — well,  we'll  say  in  a  hur- 
ry." 

"There,  now!"  said  Mrs.  Raimond.  "And 
what  did  you  do  that  for?  You  will  always  be 
in  such  a  hurry!  I  wish  you'd  remember  you 
are  fifty  years  old,  every  day  of  it." 
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''Oh  don't,  Kitty,  my  dear.  How  dreadful ! 
somebody  might  hear  you." 

"  I  don't  care  if  they  do  ;  you  are  old  enough 
to  know  better.  What  made  yon  get  out  so 
quick  ?  what  were  you  in  such  a  hurry  for  ?" 

"Couldn't  hejp  it,  my  dear;  case  was  im- 
perative— gig  was  going  over ;  had  to  hurry." 

"Going  over!  What  made  it  go  over,  I'd 
like  to  know  ?" 

"Wheel  came  off." 

"Your  wheel ?    And  what  took  it  off?" 

"  Struck  the  stone-wall,  my  dear." 

"And  how  did  that  happen  ?"  said  the  wife, 
with  forced  calmness.  "  How  came  your  wheel 
to  strike  the  stone-wall?  Can't  you  drive  bet- 
ter than  that?" 

"  No,  my  dear ;  not  when  my  horse  bolts  and 
runs  away  with  me." 

"  Austin  !"  said  the  really  terrified  wife,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  "do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
new  horse  ran  away  with  you,  upset,  and  threw 
you  out  ?" 

"  No,  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you  ;  but  it  was 
exactly  so,  my  dear  Kitty.  Pshaw !  don't  cry 
about  it  now — it's  too  late.  Threw  me  out,  and 
bent  up  my  glasses — wasn't  it  dreadful  ?" 

"Austin,  how  can  you?  Do  be  serious — 
do  tell  me  the  whole  story,  from  the  begin- 
ning." 

"I  will,  my  dear,  with  all  my  heart;  but  re- 
member that  it  was  not  my  fault  that  you  chose 
to  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  and  work  your  way 
backward  from  effect  to  causes.  I  only  an- 
swered your  questions,  as  an  obedient  husband 
should  do." 

"Wei!,  then,  tell  me  now." 

"  Oh  yes,  bless  you ;  yes,  indeed,  every  thing. 
Well,  let  me  see.  Small  boy  beat  a  drum — 
horse  did  not  like  music — shied,  and  wheeled 
round — wheel  took  the  stone-wall — stone-wall 
gave  tit-for-tat,  and  took  off  wheel — gig  upset, 
and  your  husband,  the  excellent  and  well-known 
Austin  P.  Raimond,  M.D.,  etc.,  etc.,  came  flying 
out  through  the  air,  like  a  venerable  and  slightly  j 
gray  cherub,  or  a  bald  eagle,  made  a  somersault 
upon  the  ground,  and  bent  his  gold  spectacles — 
and  that  was  the  worst  of  it.  I  did  not  break 
my  neck  or  my  back,  my  arms  or  legs,  my  nose 
or  my  teeth ;  but  I  bent  my  glasses !  And 
now,  my  dear,  will  you  order  tea,  or  do  you  in- 
tend to  appoint  a  fast,  in  view  of  this  our  great 
personal  calamity?" 

"I  should  like  to  appoint  a  thank-offering," 
said  the  lady,  rising  to  ring  the  bell,  "only  I 
am  afraid  nobody  but  me  would  value  such  a 
harum-scarum  sort  of  person." 

As  they  sat  at  their  liberally-spread  board  the 
Doctor,  refreshed  by  his  cup  of  fragrant  tea,  en- 
tered upon  the  subject  of  his  new  patient,  giving 
his  wife  a  full  account  of  all  relating  to  Helen, 
except  the  girl's  marvelous  beauty.  This  he  did 
not  enlarge  upon,  thinking  it  better  to  leave  that 
to  speak  for  itself. 

Mrs.  Kitty  listened,  and  inquired  with  due  in- 
terest, and  then  sank  into  meditative  silence. 
After  the  meal  was  over,  and  they  had  returned 


I  to  the  fire,  she  came  behind  her  husband's  chair 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Austin,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  I 
said  just  now  I  should  like  to  make  a  thank-of- 
fering for  your  escape.  I  think  I  see  the  very 
way  to  do  it.  You  must  have  this  poor  girl  un- 
der your  care  while  her  eyes  are  attended  to. 
You  could  send  her  into  the  hospital,  I  know ; 
but  from  your  account  she  is  not  a  fit  person  to 
send  there,  and  she  is  evidently  as  much  out  of 
place  where  she  is.  You  know  I  have  long 
wanted  to  have  a  young  lady  companion.  I 
can  not  have  either  of  your  nieces  or  my  own  ; 
they  are  too  well  off  at  home,  and  can  not  be 
had.  Let  us  adopt  this  poor  deserted  child, 
bring  her  here  at  once,  and  let  me  be  as  a  mo- 
ther to  her." 

"  But  Kitty,  my  darling,  consider — this  poor 
girl  is  blind  and  helpless." 

"  The  more  in  need  of  our  good  offices.  Be- 
sides, you  hope  to  cure  her;  but  whether  you 
do  or  not,  let  us  give  her  the  home  and  pro- 
tection she  so  much  needs.  Will  you  consent 
to  this,  and  then  she  as  well  as  I  will  give  thanks 
for  the  life  God  was  pleased  to  spare  this  day?" 

"My  dear  Kitty,"  said  the  Doctor,  "you  are 
one  of  a  thousand!  Pshaw!"  he  said,  pulling 
off  his  glasses  and  polishing  them,  "I  do  be- 
lieve these  glasses  got  scratched  as  well  as  bent. 
Kitty,  my  dear,  I  believe  you  was  made  of  the 
best  of  materials  without  regard  to  expense ! 
I  have  only  one  little  suggestion,  or  amend- 
ment, to  make :  you  must  not  bind  yourself  to 
what  may  make  you  uncomfortable.  The  girl 
may  have  faults  or  peculiarities  of  temper  which 
may  make  her  an  uncomfortable  inmate,  and  I 
will  not  have  you  subjected  to  any  such  annoy- 
ance. You  shall  go  out  with  me  and  see  her, 
and  if  you  are  as  favorably  impressed  as  I  was, 
we  will  bring  her  here  for  the  time  required  for 
her  eyes.  This  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  judge  of  her ;  for  if  there  is  any  vulgarity  or 
ill-temper  in  a  person,  sickness  is  sure  to  bring 
it  out.  If  she  stands  this  test,  and  you  like  her, 
we  will  then  arrange  to  keep  her.  Say,  does 
this  suit  you  ?" 

This  did  suit ;  and  a  few  days  afterward  the 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Raimond  drove  out  into  the 
country  town.  They  were  joyfully  welcomed 
by  Helen,  and  very  coldly  met  by  the  rest  of 
the  family,  who  manifested  a  singular  and  sus- 
picious unwillingness  to  have  her  leave  them  ; 
but  the  Doctor  was  firm,  and  Helen  was  hurried 
up  stairs  to  collect  her  small  change  of  garments. 

"Why,  Austin,  she  is  an  angel !"  whispered 
the  enthusiastic  Mrs.  Kitty  ;  "you  did  not  say 
half  enough  about  her — not  half!" 

"Wait,  my  dear,"  said  the  Doctor,  "wait 
until  you  have  proved  her,  and  see  if  she  is." 

A  slight  and  very  successful  operation  gave 
back  to  the  deeply  grateful  Helen  the  inestima- 
ble blessing  of  sight ;  but  even  before  the  cure 
was  completed  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Raimond  was 
made  up. 

"  I  can  not  part  with  her,"  she  said  in  con- 
fidence to  her  husband.     "She  is  an  angel  in 
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mind  and  temper  as  well  as  in  person.  Her 
temper  is  perfect  —  she  is  really  a  godsend  to 
me ;  no  daughter  could  be  to  me  more  than  she 
is  already,  and  no  mother  could  love  her  Letter 
than  I  do.  There  is  only  one  trouble  •  you 
know  I  took  her  as  a  thank-offering  for  your 
safety — but  it  won't  do ;  I  must  look  out  two 
thank-ofTe rings  now — one,  that  the  life  of  my 
precious  husband  was  spared  ;  the  other,  that 
this  sweet  daughter  has  been  given  me."  t 

POZZUOLI  AND  VESUVIUS. 

AMONG  the  bugaboos  of  my  childhood  was, 
I  regret  to  say,  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury 
Plain.  His  serene  image  was  never  conjured 
from  the  vasty  deep  of  tractarian  literature  for 
my  special  admonition  and  imitation  without 
inciting  me  to  more  frantic  rebellion.  Of  course 
this  naughtiness  has  been  utterly  put  away  with 
other  "childish  things;"  nevertheless  I  roafaai 
to  a  firm  conviction  that  this  admirable  Sh>  p- 
herd  could  not  have  been  in  Naples  last  January, 
with  only  ten  days  at  his  command,  in  which,  if 
ever,  he  must  sec  Ilerculan-  utn.  Pompeii,  Pas- 1 
turn,  Capri,  Sorrento,  lochia.  Po/.zuoli.  Haia\ 
etc.,  without  uttering  a  mild  protest  against  the 
simultaneous  outpouring  of  the  early  anil  latter 
rain,  in  a  daily  unintermittent  drizzle. 

Morning  after  morning  we  found  ourselves 
driven  to  the  Museum  as  the  only  refuse  from 
internal  ennui  and  the  universal  deluge.  Now, 
although  this  Museum  is  excessively  rich  in  its 
treasures  of  Art,  yet  four  or  five  days  of  intense 
enjoyment  within  its  walls  satiated  us  and  wo 
began  to  pine  for  the  free  air  and  a  vision  of  the 
beauties  of  Nature  which  have  n  tiden  d  the  en- 
virons of  Naples  so  famous.  Pictures  and  stat- 
ues lost  their  charm  as  day  after  day  the  clouds 
gathered  deeper  darkness  and  all  below  deeper 
dampness.  Hungry  for  Pa-stum,  it  was  heart- 
rending to  receive  instead  only  the  stones  of 
Hereulaneum.  The  Venus  ( 'allipyge.  the  Fauns, 
and  the  Cupids,  bee  mie  tiresome,  Agrippina  a 
solemn  obi  prig,  and  the  everlasting  Halhus 
girls,  with  their  rampant,  couehant,  and  sedent 
male  relatives,  unspeakably  odious. 

Moreover,  our  home-comforts  were  abridged 
by  the  wauvaist  temps  without,  which  detained 
the  Scotchman,  before-mentioned,  within,  where 
he  found  our  presence,  with  all  its  pronounced 
loyalty  and  republicanism,  preferable  to  the  sol- 
itude of  his  own  room,  and  the  grand  piano  of 
the  sdl<  n  to  his  own  dolorous  accordeon.  It  was  I 
refreshing  to  see  the  generous  hospitality  with 
which  he  did  the  honors  of  this  public  apart- 
ment ;  beaming  on  us  graciously  as  he  jnter- 
posed  his  Don  Quixote  figure,  with  ext  nil 
e<>at-fails,  between  us  and  the  very  noforisiri 
fire  which  other  francs  than  his  had  kindled, 
and  pouring  forth  copious  streams  of  instructive 
and  entertaining  conversation,  or  rather  mono- 
loguc.  Still  more  exhilarating  was  it  when, 
ceasing  to  be  a  screen,  he  seated  himself  at  the 
piano,  and  continued  his  discourse  with  a  stam- 
mering accompaniment  thereon. 


"  Were  you  at  San  Carlo  last  evening?  {turn 
turn).  No?  Ah,  you  should  hear  La  Favorita, 
It's  me  favorite  opera  (tmm  tutu).  Five  times 
I've  heard  it  within  ten  days  (tttm  turn).  Per- 
haps I  can  give  you  an  idea  of  it."  This  be- 
nevolent proposition  reminded  me  of  a  youth 
in  whose  hearing  a  friend  mentioned  the  open 
of  Norma,  and  was  amazed  by  the  remark  from 
him  in  reply:  "Norma?  Norma?  Let  me  see 
— I  don't  remember  Norma  :  hum  it  \9  So  our 
self-appointed  host  proceeded  to  "hum"  La  Fa- 
vorita upon  the  reluctant  piano:  laboriously 
picking  out  note  by  uote  with  long  interval*  of 
anxious  search  between,  and  saying,  "No!  I 
am  wrong."  or  "Yes!  that's  it."  in  self-rebuke 
or  gratulation  according  to  the  result.  "Ah  ! 
it  is  a  sweet  air  that  !  Words  of  me  own  are 
set  to  it.  You'll  find  them  among  me  published 
poems.  ])  )  you  believe  in  the  Kvil-Eje,  Mad- 
am?" (Possibly  the  young  woman  addressed 
had  added  this  to  her  t-rcdo  during  the  last  five 
minutes,  during  which  she  had  become  painful- 
ly aware  that  the  mad  poet,  satiated  with  his 
own  sweet  notes,  bad  discontinued  them,  and 
was  jh cring  at  her  through  his  gaunt  fingers). 
"I  wear  a  charm  against  it  ;  there  it  is'  -  ex- 
hibiting a  ja_*ged  fragment  of  coral.  "  Ke- 
marknble  physiognomical  resemblance  between 
you  two  !  Did  you  ever  meet  with  a  theory  in 
regard  to  the  exact  resemblance  <  f  native  ani- 
mals to  the  native  population  of  a  ^iven  coun- 
try?    I  should  think  not  !     It  is  all  me  ow  n." 

S<  mcbody  murmurs  a  suggestion  relative  to 
the  preponderance  of  donkeys  in  Naples,  but 
doubts  whether  these  are  altogether  native  ;  to 
all  of  which  our  tormentor  deigns  no  reply,  but 
dilates  instead  u}k>u  the  folly  of  becoming  a 
nun,  ending  in  a  declaration  of  his  profound 
approval  of  Hindoo  Philosophy,  and  driving  us 
all  from  the  room. 

Aft«-r  three  or  f  nr  <  ,  m-  lik^  this  we  were 
ready  to  catch  at  the  dimmest  promise  of  en- 
durable weather,  and  seized  a  half-day,  during 
which  only  a  half  dot  ■  showers  fell,  for  an  ex- 
cursion to  Pozzuoli — dearer  to  us  under  its  sa- 
cred name  of  Puteoli. 

He  fore  a  carriage  cot  hi  \  <■  h  cured  there  was 
of  necessity  the  usual  prelude  of  extortionate 
demand,  indignant  protest,  with  every  imagina- 
ble variation  of  pantomime,  daring  which  the 
non-combatants  retired  to  the  shelter  of  the 
arcade  in  the  Chnja.  A  sudden  flurry  of  thun- 
der and  hail  brought  us  motley  society.  Our 
interest  socially  centred  in  a  "  harp  of  solemn 
sound"  played  by  a  )  ieturesquc  old  man;  in  a 
venerable  little  rat  of  a  dog,  decrepit  and  Ma  < ', 
led  by  an  immense  Dowager  whose  whole  soul 
seemed  absorbed  in  its  welfare ;  but  chiefly  in  a 
highly  cultivated  monkey,  who  danced  sol'-mn- 
ly  to  the  clatter  of  his  own  castanets ;  performed 
marvelous  acrobatic  feats  with  a  hoop  and  rope  : 
manufactured  imaginary  butter  in  a  real  patent 
churn  ;  concocted  mysterious  doses  with  noisy 
mortar  and  pestle ;  loaded  and  discharged  a 
wicked  little  toy-musket;  concluding  his  reper- 
toire by  passing  around  the  crowd  his  own  ab- 
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surd  little  hat  for  contributions,  and  departing 
on  his  master's  shoulder,  leaving  me,  to  whom 
a  monkey  is  unspeakably  fascinating,  disconso- 
late. But  consolation  reappeared  speedily  in  a 
vehicle  adapted  to  our  excursion,  and  we  set 
forth  in  gay  spirits.  The  play  of  the  sunshine, 
as  it  coquetted  with  the  sullen  clouds  and  the 
passionate  sea,  produced  charming  effects  in  the 
skies  above  and  the  waters  beneath.  The  Med- 
iterranean was  in  its  angriest  mood,  running 
hither  and  thither,  chafing,  foaming,  pursuing 
us  through  all  our  course  with  wild  complaint. 
Even  the  spiteful  little  showers,  which  fell  fre- 
quently, could  not  damp  the  ardor  of  our  enjoy- 
ment of  this  glorious  sea-view,  with  its  beautiful 
line  of  coast  and  its  matchless  islands.  Capri 
and  Ischia  were  isles  of  light  in  the  midst  of 
surging  darkness,  while  on  the  landward  side 
towered  volcanic  hills  picturesque  in  their  bar- 
renness. 

Cicero's  "Pusilla  Roma'1  has  apparently  dried 
up  and  blown  away  like  the  historic  beldam  of 
our  nursery  rhymes,  and  there  remains  only 
a  straggling,  sombre,  filthy  village.  St.  Paul 
himself  could  not  have  received  a  more  cordial 
reception  than  that  tendered  to  us  upon  our  en- 
trance of  that  very  city  which,  after  the  "south 
wind"  had  blown  the  illustrious  guest  to  its 
shores,  had  power  to  detain  him  "seven  days" 
upon  his  journey  Homeward.  Its  chief  fascina- 
tion to-day  lies  in  the  faint  aroma  lingering  still 
of  that  holy  week  of  communion  ;  but,  alas  !  the 
amplest  Christian  charity  would  be  unable  to 
recognize  "  brethren  there"  after  1800  years  of 
abuse  and  declension. 

Selecting  from  the  overwhelming  crowd  of 
friendly  Puteolians  the  least  vociferous  as  guide, 
we  made  our  way  to  the  Temple  of  Serapis. 
This  wonderful  ruin  has  fought  its  way  bravely 
not  only  against  the  great  "Unconditional  Sur- 
render" who  has  held  it  in  close  siege  for  many 
centuries,  but  also  against  the  elements  in  fierce 
league.  Three  Corinthian  columns  still  stand 
erect  in  royal  disdain,  but  Time  and  his  confed- 
erates —most  of  all  the  insatiate  sea — have  inso- 
lently chronicled  in  the  very  substance  of  these 
pillars  their  successes,  scrawling  the  sad  record 
in  rude  hieroglyphs  over  half  their  stately  height. 
Although  the  great  usurper  long  ago  retreated, 
and  "  went  to  his  own  place,"  yet  he  left  behind 
petty  parasites,  who  still  cling  spitefully  to  the 
brave  old  columns.  Twenty  feet  above  the  ped- 
estal even  the  marks  of  their  evil  hands  may  still 
be  seen ;  and  indeed  many  of  them  yet  remain 
entire,  embedded  in  the  stone.  The  descend- 
ants of  these  boring  bivalves  still  abound  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  have  learned  peaceful  do- 
mesticity from  the  result  of  their  elders'  suicidal 
ambition.  It  was  marvelous  indeed  to  stand 
looking  down  upon  the  seat  so  far  below  us,  and 
up  those  lofty  columns,  and  reflect  that  these 
had  once  been  submerged  in  the  raging  waters 
below,  and  again  in  the  sixteenth  century  been 
lifted  far  above  their  present  altitude,  from  which 
their  foundation  has  been  for  three  hundred  years 
slowly  sinking. 


Contenting  ourselves  with  bearing  away  only 
the  frieze  (more  or  less  of  it)  as  a  souvenir  of 
this  most  interesting  old  Egyptian  temple,  we 
turned  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  min- 
eral springs  near  its  site.  But  the  unmedicated 
waters  which  at  this  juncture  fell  so  abundantly 
upon  us  from  above  sufficed  us,  as  far  as  that 
element  was  concerned ;  and  we  turned  away, 
with  an  indifference  that  disgusted  him,  from  the 
youth  who  had  rushed  gallantly  in  to  the  cav- 
ernous dark  of  the  famous  acqua  dell'  Antro,  and 
emerged  with  a  dripping  handful  of  the  pain- 
fully familiar  liquid  for  our  inspection. 

When  the  skies  again  smiled  treacherously 
we  emerged  from  the  carriage,  our  ark  of  refuge, 
and  recommenced  our  search  for  ruins.  From 
the  site  of  that  temple  in  which  the  Triumvir 
Octavius  offered  sacrifice  before  he  went  forth  to 
the  battle  of  Actium  we  had  a  glorious  view  of 
sea  and  land.  The  sea  has  here  retained  its 
conquest  made  centuries  ago,  and  only  fragments 
of  the  ancient  ruins  are  discernible  above  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  amphitheatre,  which 
is  larger,  and  quite  as  well  preserved,  as  that  of 
Pompeii.  Opera  and  theatre  habitues  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  noli  me  tangere  priv- 
ileges of  private  boxes  and  reserved  seats  date 
from  this  spot,  where  an  outraged  senator,  whose 
toga  was  profanely  plucked  by  the  eager  popu- 
lace, appealed  to  Caisar  not  in  vain,  who  ar- 
ranged a  code  of  laws  in  regard  to  the  sittings. 

Here  also  that  immortal  fool  Nero  was  wont 
to  slake  his  savage  fury  in  fratricidal  combat 
with  bulls  and  tigers.  "De  bedrooms  of  de 
leons,"  already  referred  to  in  a  previous  article 
upon  Pompeii,  are  as  perfect  in  their  massive 
masonry  as  they  could  have  been  one  thousand 
years  ago.  From  these  dens  it  was  that  the  fu- 
rious beasts  rushed  forth  into  the  arena  where 
knelt  San  Gennaro  and  his  fellow-Christians, 
whose  saintly  mien  transformed  the  savage  kings 
of  the  forest  into  fawning  slaves,  so  that  the 
martyrdom  was  postponed  to  another  time,  and 
transferred  to  a  different  place.  It  was  at  Solfa- 
tara  that  the  saint  finally  shed  his  blood,  a  por- 
tion of  which,  piously  preserved  in  a  vial,  mirac- 
ulously liquefies  twice  every  year  before  a  super- 
stitious multitude. 

On  our  way  up  to  the  cathedral  we  passed 
over  a  portion  of  the  ancient  pavement,  which 
we  scrutinized  in  vain  for  some  trace  of  the  he- 
roic feet  of  him  who  "so  went  toward  Rome." 
But  it  was  comforting  to  find  that,  in  memory 
of  St.  Paul,  the  main  entrance  of  the  cathedral 
is  still  in  the  rear,  on  the  spot  where  tradition 
says  in  ascending  from  the  sea  he  paused  at  the 
gateway  of  the  temple  of  Augustus.  Portions 
of  this  temple  still  remain,  incorporated  into  the 
foundation  and  ornamentation  of  the  cathedral. 
There  are  even  six  Corinthian  pillars  from  the 
Pagan  temple  embedded  in  the  walls  of  the 
more  modern  Christian  church.  We  made  our 
way,  through  great  tribulation,  down  the  precip- 
itous cliffs  to  the  shore ;  and  this  w<?  did  rather 
because  St.  Paul  must  have  landed  at  that  very 
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spot,  than  from  admiration  of  the  Emperor  Ca- 
ligula, whose  famous  bridge  once  spanned  the 
bay. 

Our  friends  who  visited  this  spot  on  the  next 
day  were  so  fortunate  as  to  encounter  a  brace 
of  Englishmen  in  search  of  lions.  After  a  pro- 
longed stare  at  the  massive  mole,  which  stretc  hes 
far  out  into  the  sea,  they  were  retreating  up  the 
hill  with  a  very  puzzled  and  disgusted  air,  obvi- 
ously not  understanding  for  what  they  had  come. 
Seeing  their  need,  one  of  the  Americans  oblig- 
ingly explained  to  the  last  of  the  flying  Britoai 
that  this  breakwater  had  been  regarded  as  the 
bridge  of  Caligulft,  and  added  some  further  in- 
formation with  reference  to  its  biblical  associa- 
tions. Upon  this  a  gleam  of  comprehension 
appeared  in  our  cousin's  countenance,  and  ho 
■boated  after  his  more  agile  companion  : 

"John  !  John  !  come  back  and  see  the  bri  !ge 
it  tells  about  in  the  Bible — when  there  Ml  I 
War!"  Bil  Mead  reluctantly  returned,  mutter- 
ing as  he  came,  44 1  don't  remember  any  thing 
about  a  bridge  in  the  Bible." 

Whereupon  the  lir-t  speaker  remarked.  se- 
verely, "WYll,  you  ought  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  then  you  would  know  about  sin  fa 
tilings!" 

Gathering  a  little  sen-weed  from  the  tangled 
in;  -  -i  which  the  r-stl  .-s  waxes  r .  *  —  *  - .  I  to  t.s  as 
we  parsed,  we  returned  to  our  carriage.  Our 
way  lay  up  the  steep  ascent  through  tilth  nnd 
squalor.  Innumerable  l>egvar>  a-s^led  ns.  (  >ue 
ancient  beldam,  so  old  that  it  seemed  almost  1 
as  if  she  might  have  felt  the  shadow  of  Paul 
passing  by  ten  centuries  ngo,  lay  on  her  bed  in 
a  little  cell  and  challenged  attention  with  the 
aid  of  ■  J  "le  BSQ  (eat  in  length.  This  ingenious 
angling  was  the  cheerful  st  thing  visible  in  all 
Ponnoli. 

Before  entering  Upoa  a  recital  of  our  experi- 
cm  's  in  ascending  Vesuvius,  I  feel  im]«llcd  to 
state  that  my  preference  would  be  to  treat  this 
subject  with  silent  contempt.  Jf  the  nloc  in 
blossom  proved  a  disillu -uonator  (as  set  forth 
previously),  what  shall  be  said  of  a  mountain, 
which,  having  M  t  itself  up  to  be  a  volcano  of  the 
most  virulent  species,  nnd  having  burned,  and 
howled,  and  growled,  and  raged  to  that  extent  in 
one's  fancy  that  it  was  supj»oscd  to  be  in  a  state 
of  chronic  eruption,  to  say  nothing  of  having 
pictured  itself  in  the  geography  of  one's  school- 
days as  a  perennial  fountain  of  burning  lava 
(fittingly  illuminated  by  the  entire  contents  of 
the  paint-box  of  one's  big  brother),  what  shall 
be  said  of  such  a  cold-blooded  impostor  of  a 
mountain,  I  ask,  which,  after  all  this  pyrotechnic 
pomp  and  circumstance,  should  present  itself  to 
one's  actual  vision  wrapped  in  a  thick  surtutit 
of  snow  a  fortnight  old? 

However,  to  avoid  the  cavils  of  unsophisti- 
cated stayers  at  home,  a  traveler  must  allow  no 
personal  prejudice  against  any  individual  lion  to 
prevent  him  from  bearding  it  in  its  den.  Ac- 
cordingly providing  ourselves  with  a  substantial 
lunch,  and  ni  b  RurBH*!*!  wrappings  for  an 


Arctic  excursion,  we  sallied  out  into  the  court- 
yard. The  porter  of  our  hotel  speedily  brought 
a  carriage  in  which  we  arranged  ourselves,  our 
guide-books,  our  field-glasses,  and  our  luncheon 
comfortably.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  the 
driver  coolly  demanded  twenty-live  francs.  We 
summon  the  padrone  of  the  hotel.  He  appeals 
to  the  Jehu,  who  is  indexible.  We  descend  IB  a 
body  and  in  minute  particular.  The  padrone 
and  driver  fall  into  an  animated  discussion, 
conducted  mainly  by  their  shoulder-blades.  ftjs> 
brows,  nnd  wrist-j>  hits.  Finally  the  padrone 
boxes  the  driver's  cars  sportively,  and  orders 
us  peremptorily  into  the  carriage  again,  with 
the  remark  that  on  our  return  we  are  to  disburse 
to  him,  and  he  will  attend  to  the  driver's  de- 
mands in  our  behalf. 

Wearied  with  perpetual  bickering,  we  resign 
ourselves  to  this  double  certainty  of  imposition, 
and  drive  on.  Our  course  lay  through  the  dens- 
est tilth  and  wickedness  of  Naples.  Misery, 
lying,  wrangling,  cheating,  surged  in  horrid 

waves  out  to  meet  the  pure  blue  Mediterranean, 

along  whose  shore  we  drove.  Put  there  was  no 
mingling — the  parity  of  the  ocean  was  unsullicdi 
and  the  frlthy  populace  v  ere  lilthy  still.  If  wo 
turned  away  our  e\  »g  fn  tn  afflicted  and  atlli«  t- 
ing  humanity  it  was  only  to  sec  brute-suffering 
in  some  aggravated  form.  The  draught-horses, 
in  addition  to  the  heavily-laden  wagons,  bore 
upon  their  galled  necks  n  ponderous  structure 
•  !"  v.  "  1.  1  .;:!.  '•.  ;:  n.  and  bras ..  of  no  «••  nject- 
urable  use  unless  it  might  be  the  mortification 
of  equine  flesh.  Not  unfrcquently  we  j  :  I 
great  b-ads  drawn  by  cows  and  horses  um quails 
yoked  togcihi  ..  an  i  pulling  sullenly  away  from 
each  other  as  they  Were  goaded  <  n  both  by  the 
vanity  and  cruelty  of  their  drivers.  Every  few 
rods  we  encountered  a  "great  Pirnam  Wood*' 
coming  against  i:s  which,  on  closer  inspection, 
proved  to  have  for  its  motive  power  the  spindle 
legs  of  some  miserable  little  donkey.  Often  the 
11  impressed  forest"  consisted  of  Probdignagian 
cabbages  in-trad  «f  figots;  but  in  either  cn*c 
scarcely  an  inch  of  the  animating  power  was  to 
Ikj  seen,  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  tip 
of  a  dejected  tail,  or  a  cracked  and  mangled 
hoof. 

An  occasional  scene  of  low  comedy  relieved 
our  eyes  and  hearts.  One  of  these  may  perhaj  I 
prove  suggestive  to  moral-reformers  at  home. 
The  Neapolitans  have  developed  an  ingenious 
device  for  the  governance  of  such  fractious 
young  women  as  disobey  St.  Paul's  maxim  in 
regard  to  being  4 1 keepers  at  home."  These 
reensants  arc  consigned  to  the  charge  of  mature 
porkers,  who  lead  their  several  damsels  about 
w  hithersoever  they  w  ill  by  means  of  a  stout  n  ;  0 
running  from  the  porcine  waist  to  the  feminine 
w  rist.  As  we  were  passing  a  species  of  vegeta- 
ble drying-yard,  with  its  long  lines  hung  with 
newdy-manufactured  maccheroni,  a  little  farce 
was  enacted  for  our  entertainment.  One  of  these 
novel  chaperons  became  inexplicably  affected 
by  an  unbecoming  friskiness  of  spirit.  With  a 
caper,  a  whisk,  aad  a  most  defiant  quirk  of  the 
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tail,  this  renegade  Mentor  plunged  wildly  into 
the  midst  of  the  hardening  maccheroni,  utterly 
mindless  of  the  damsel  tied  to  his  apron  string 
as  he  dragged  her  helpless  after  him.  The  scene 
which  ensued  bailies  description.  The  entire 
neighborhood  marshaled  to  the  fray,  and  were 
divided  perhaps  equally  into  sympathizers  with 
the  joy  of  the  pig  and  the  dismay  of  the  macclte- 
roni  makers.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  exult- 
ant squeals  of  the  hero,  the  shouts  of  the  spec- 
tators, the  crackling  and  dust  of  the  shattered 
staff  of  Neapolitan  life,  and  the  blows  and 
curses  of  its  manufacturer  and  his  assistants. 
The  issue  we  could  not  wait  to  see,  but  to  our 
final  vision  the  pig  bade  fair  to  clear  the  field, 
although  the  flying  foe  were  eagerly  solacing 
themselves  with  fragments  of  the  national  dainty. 

The  view  which  unfurled  before  us  as  we 
ncared  Resina  was  glorious,  with  Vesuvius  as 
its  central  figure,  its  snows  all  ablaze  in  the 
sunlight.  But  all  our  senses  were  speedily  en- 
grossed by  objects  nearer  at  hand. 

Driving  through  the  filthy  village  street  in 
search  of  the  Gonzolino  commended  by  Murray, 
wrc  had  at  last  given  to  us  the  sign  of  a  certain 
other  "Gohzolirio,  son  of  the  late  Vincent  Gonzo- 
lino." Of  course  our  first  thought  was,  that,  with 
the  fall  of  him  so  beatified  by  Murray,  you  and  I 
and  Vesuvius  fell  down  ;  but  encouraging  our- 
selves in  the  faith  that  the  son  of  one  so  distin- 
guished must  excel  ordinary  humanity  we  re- 
quested his  presence.  He  came,  wrapped  in 
awful  dignity,  combined  of  his  own  perfections 
and  his  father's  immortality. 

In  reply  to  deferential  inquiry  he  calmly  de- 
manded ten  francs  for  his  august  self,  five  francs 
each  for  the  horses,  including  one  for  himself. 
Having  been  forewarned  that  this  horse  for  the 
guide  was  entirely  unnecessary,  the  man's  prop- 
er place  being  at  the  bridle  of  the  most  timor- 
ous mortal  of  the  party,  to  which  role  I  bold- 
ly aspired,  we  protested  in  our  choicest  com- 
posite of  Italian,  French,  English,  and  German. 
In  response  this  heir  of  paternal  glory  produced 
a  ponderous  folio  of  MS.  recommendation — the 
grateful  outpouring  of  the  master-minds  of  Brit- 
ish nobility  and  the  lights  of  lesser  lands,  bow- 
ing to  Murray. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bearing  of  these  indorse- 
ments of  the  sainted  "Vincent"  upon  the  qual- 
ifications of  his  Jew  son  were  not  obvious  to 
our  obtuse  American  minds  we  drove  on  to  the 
office  of  Master  of  Guides,  with  an  ever-widen- 
ing wake  of  beggars,  saddle-horses,  barking  dogs, 
and  counseling  men.  Number  One,  accompa- 
nied by  the  one  of  our  two  Methodist  clergymen 
who  had  hitherto  exhibited  the  most  sharpness 
in  Neapolitan  encounters,  entered  the  office  to 
bargain  for  the  horses  and  guide,  leaving  the 
other  and  myself  in  the  carriage,  which  was  in- 
stantly overwhelmed  by  floods  of  mendicity  and 
audacity. 

My  sensations  at  the  apparition  of  a  side- 
saddled  horse  upon  the  return  of  our  spies  can 
never  be  described.  My  only  experience  in 
eq'-.estrinn  exercise  heretofore  had  been  on  tikis 


wise:  Four  years  before,  during  a  memorable 
ascent  of  Killington  Teak,  I  had  been  induced 
to  scale  the  heights  of  a  mighty  horse,  falsely 
so  called,  being  rather  of  the  camel  species. 
Being  perched  on  his  fifth  vertebra,  my  fears 
were  assuaged  by  the  fact  that  he  was  to  be 
led  upward  by  the  good  genius  of  our  company 
(may  his  parochial  blessings  never  be  less  than 
his  deserts !)— was  to  be,  I  say;  but  this  good 
genius  had  a  chum  in  the  divinity-school  against 
whose  native  or  acquired  goodness  I  allege  no- 
thing but  the  following :  To  him  were  com- 
mitted in  trust  the  ten  umbrellas  of  the  camp- 
ing-party. Just  as  I  was  setting  forth  on  my 
novel  venture  this  umbrella-man  became  sud- 
denly possessed  by  the  spirit  of  oratory,  and  in 
a  declamatory  burst  bayoneted  my  innocent 
mammoth  with  the  ten  several  points  of  his 
burden.  The  consequences  were  a  galvanized 
steed,  a  howling  maiden,  a  compassionate  knight, 
a  flying  leap,  and  a  registered  oath  against  a 
second  mounting — Vesuvius  being  then  invisi- 
ble. 

Therefore  it  was  that  the  advent  of  the  Re- 
sina side-saddle  brought  upon  me  fainting  of 
heart.  1  wailed  forth  an  entreaty  to  be  left  be- 
hind to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  fas- 
cinating townspeople  around  me.  I  affirmed 
stoutly  the  converse  of  a  proposition  submitted 
to  Fanny  Forrester,  the  author-missionary,  while 
a  teacher  of  composition  in  Utica,  by  an  inspired 
pupil :  "  How  weak  and  irresolute  is  man  when 
compared  with  the  beauties  of  nature!"  {En 
passant,  let  me  say  that  the  truth  of  this  bold 
sentiment  was  argued  by  a  gallant  youth  to 
whom  I  repeated  it,  on  the  ground  that,  by 
''beauties  of  nature,"  the  originator  intended 
to  indicate  woman.')  I  suggested  further  to  the 
young  ministers  the  obvious  need  of  missionary 
work  among  the  vociferous  heathen  around  us, 
and  proposed  to  engage  in  it.  Failing  in  my 
metaphysics  and  morals  I  fell  back  upon  phys- 
ical inability  for  the  ascent,  and  was  met  by  the 
benevolent  proposition  of  the  three  divines  to 
renounce  the  excursion  and  return  to  Naples. 
Of  course  this  miracle  of  compassion  caused  me 
to  forget  my  oath  and  resign  myself  to  the  mer- 
cy of  the  waiting  charger. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  having  been  made 
with  a  guide  who  was  not  of  the  sacred  tribe  of 
Gonzolino,  and  therefore  consented  to  walk  all 
the  way,  leading  my  steed,  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  five  francs,  we  set  forth ;  the  order 
of  my  going  seeming  like  the  signature  of  my 
own  death-warrant.  I  sat  erect  upon  the  awe- 
inspiring  saddle,  determined,  if  I  must  ride  to 
destruction,  to  do  it  as  much  after  the  style 
of  superb  Di  Vernons  in  picture-books  as  my 
feeble  powers  would  permit.  However,  I  shut 
my  eyes  tightly,  and  clutched  the  saddle-horns 
by  way  of  precaution  ;  and  fearing  that  the  fric- 
tion of  my  foot  in  the  stirrup  might  not  be  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  horse,  I  sought  to  propi- 
tiate him  by  carrying  the  offending  member  at 
a  sharp  right  angle  some  inches  removed  from 
his  body. 
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As  wc  led  the  way  op  throngh  a  pate,  cutting 
off  all  hope,  the  guide  loosed  my  bridle  a  mo- 
ment in  order  to  remove  his  coat,  when  I  ruf- 
fled his  Italian  calm  by  a  shriek  of  terror.  Kc- 
covcring  himself  and  my  bridle,  he  remarked, 
reassuringly,  "  Xo  dange  ;  no  dangc" — English 
speaking  being  one  of  the  perquisites  accruing 
from  our  five  francs. 

As  wc  climbed  upward  between  stone-walls 
and  through  a  little  crystallization  of  huts  around 
the  inevitable  church,  the  road  was  good,  and  I 
dared  lengthen  my  breathing  by  an  ineh  or  so, 
but  presently  the  ascent  steepened  and  narrowed, 
and  I  heard  the  gentlemen  behind,  who  wire 
offensively  at  ease  uj)on  horsebaek,  beginning  to 
sp  :ik  of  fine  views  behind  and  boloif  them. 
This  fairly  sickened  me.  I  tightened  my  eye- 
lids, stiffened  my  body,  clutched  the  saddlc- 
bofBI  more  desj>erately,  and  would  not  have 
glanced  behind  me  to  see  the  Garden  of  Kden. 
Indeed,  so  apprehensive  was  I  of  the  least  shift- 
ing i  f  po-ition,  that  although  1  saw  th»  extra 
shawls  and  scarfs  which  had  1  on  intru»!  d  to 
my  care  slipping  from  my  lap.  yet  I  sutl  i  I 
them  t<>  fall  under  the  horse's  feet  rather  than 
relax  in  the  least  iuv  gra-p  of  the  pommel  and 
bridle. 

Hut  at  last  I  heard  Uhind  me  what  smote  my 
h'  a  t  a-  a  t  h i  ier-p-peat  !  groan  of  anguish.  My 
sympathy  overcome  my  terror,  and,  turning  my 
head,  I  discovered  that  oar  most  invalided  divine 
was  urging  on  his  reluctant  sice. I  by  means  of 
what  he  regarded  an  excellent  imitation  of  the 
Neapolitan  "  / /<  /  th  !  eh!"  by  which  horses 
nnd  donkeys  are  yanked  (I  b<  g  pardon)  through 
their  miserable  existence,  the  tenderest  inter- 
course with  their  master  which  they  ever  know. 
To  a  solitary  traveler  this  monosyUaMfl  chaim 
is  no  mere  show-accomplish  men  t.  An  acquaint- 
ance of  oars  who  f  r  \  <-ars  had  b ■••  n  unable  to 
sjK'ak  aloud,  occupied  for  many  months  a  viila 
at  the  foot  of  Vcsurint.  After  be  became  voice- 
less he  w  as  once  making  the  accent,  as  sole  guide 
to  a  party  of  la<ly-fi\em!s.  Hy  way  of  prccau- 
tion  he  sent  thetn  l>efore  him  uj»  the  narrow 
]>ath,  and  in  their  zeal,  which  he  was  unable  to 
curb  with  his  voice,  they  unconsciously  left  him 
far  Uhind.  His  donkey,  of  course,  seized  this 
moment  of  isolation  to  wax  obstreperous,  and 
insist  on  a  return  to  Kcsina.  Hridlc  and  spur 
proved  w  orse  than  useless.  The  magic  t'.h! 
th!  th!"  was  painfully  familiar  to  the  rider,  but 
his  larynx  refused  the  mingled  snarl  and  grunt 
by  which  alone  the  syllable  can  be  potently 
ejected.  Nothing  remained  fortius  unfortunate 
but  an  ignominious  submission  to  his  donkey's 
whim  for  descent  until  his  good  angel  (/.  c,  the 
rider's)  sent  an  Italian  tourist  to  intercept  his 
forced  retreat,  who,  nt  his  whispered  entreaty, 
speedily  "/.'/.'</"  the  perverse  animal  back  to  his 
duty  and  party. 

Hut  our  difficulties  increased.  The  rocks 
grew  bolder,  the  horses  plunged  on,  and  all  my 
compassion  became  self-centred.  The  faithful 
guide  encouraged  me  over  every  pitch,  "iVi 
dangc!  good  horse!"  with  no  variation  except  a 


little  burst  of  self-praise,  on  one  occasion.  A* 
dmge  !  good  horse  !  good  man  /'' 

My  horse  inclined  to  hulk  and  had  to  be 
slightly  whipped,  whereupon  I  utterly  expired. 
Being  revivified  by  the  combined  apostleship  of 
our  party,  I  was  riding  desperately  on,  when 
Number  One,  who  had  poshed  forward,  t  ailed 
out  encouragingly,  "  Come  on,  little  trump!'' 
to  which  conjugal  plaudit  I  responded  modestly, 
"No,  I  am  not  a  trump  at  all,  but  the  guide 
is."  To  our  surprise  this  second-hand  compli- 
ment n  u-c  l  the  hitherto  imperturbable  Italian 
to  a  red  heat,  ami  shaking  his  head  and  lists 
\'u  lently,  he  protested,  "No!  not  any  trun.p — 
good  man!"'  Hut  after  a  laborious  polyglot  ex- 
planation that  it  is  good  to  be  a  trump,  peaec 
was  restored. 

Then  we  QMM  to  a  great  expanse  of  lava. 
Leaving  on  the  left  hand  a  broad  stream  of  it 
wandering  toward  the  sea,  our  path  lay  up  a 
narrow  line  lightly  creasing  the  lava  from  the 
cruj  tion  of  IS.'S.  Tlu  sc  who  refrain  from  Ve- 
suvius because  they  feci  uncju.d  to  its  entire  as- 
cenl  arc  ignorant,  "s  I  been,  of  the  wonders 
t  •  be  -  eii  i  veil  l>e!  >w  the  lb  nnitaje.  \Yr<  st- 
Ung  Cy <  lo]  can  figures,  saurians  in  rude  sport, 
interlaced  serpents,  cordage  as  regularly  woven 
and  twisted  as  the  manufactures  of  the  deftest 
rojn'-walker,  acres  upon  acres  of  lava  congealed 
into  m;ml>crlcs*  and  indescribable  forms. 

My  constrained  c  pn-strianisin  became  intol- 
,  crable,  so  I  dismounted  and  completed  on  foot 
the  ascent  to  the  Hermitage.  Whirling  around 
in  my  joy  at  regained  liberty,  I  rejoiced  in  the 
sujeihest  view  possible  of  the  Hay  of  Naples, 
Capri,  Ischia,  etc.  Hut  toil  w.i-  not  yet  over. 
The  gentlemen  continued  in  the  bridle-path 

"  Take  off  c.  at ! "  said  the  guide,  at  the  same 
time  tugging  at  my  water-proof  cloak  by  way  of 
explanation.  Haviug  relieved  mo  of  this  cm- 
harra*sim  nt,  he  pi'  «  c<  ih  d  to  push,  pull,  throw, 
roll,  trundle,  pitch  and  to^s  me  up  the  jagged 
d> M  livity  until  my  survival  of  these  processes 
almost  convinced  me  that  I  was  the  gotta 
]"  : <  ha  doll  which  be  obviously  considered  me. 
At  intervals  he  merciful!/  allowed  mo  to  recover 
breath  ami  survey  t!.<'  weird  scene  around  me. 
Honid  griffins  un  1  supernatural  luskaj  hissed 
out  hot  vapor  and  mophilic  gases  at  our  ap- 
proach. The  path  burned  Nnfltth  our  feet,  and 
when  at  the  guide's  instigation  I  boldly  thru-: 
my  gloved  hand  into  a  yaw  ning  fissure,  the  shriv- 
eling of  the  kitl  as  the  hand  was  snatched  away 
told  that  fiery  billows  rolled  below — not  so  far 
below  as  to  insure  safety.  This  consoled  mc 
for  the  snowy  crater;  no  Hake  dare  venture  near 
the  fiery  heart  of  the  monster  in  spite  of  his 
hoary  head. 

At  la>t  we  reached  the  Hermitage,  which  is 
perched  on  a  green  knoll — a  happy  island  in  a 
sea  of  desolation.  Far  above  us  towered  the 
cone  of  Vesuvius,  shrouded  in  threatening  clouds ; 
so,  reluctantly,  wc  renounced  our  cherished  pur- 
pose to  see  the  head,  front,  and  interior  of  this 
offending  monster,  and  devoted  ourselves  to  the 
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magnificent  view  which  rewarded  all  my  toil 
and  fears  in  the  ascent. 

When  eyes  and  souls  were  weary  with  ad- 
miring, we  turned  to  our  haversacks  for  relief 
till  not  a  crumb  remained  to  tell  the  story  of  our 
padrone's  bounteous  provision.  Then  warned 
by  the  advance  pickets  of  the  storm,  which  was 
stealthily  creeping  down  upon  us  from  the  cone, 
we  began  a  rapid  descent.  This  I  accomplished 
almost  entirely  on  foot.  Having  imitated  the 
faith  of  the  pious  ofd  woman  who  "trusted 
Providence  till  the  brecchin'  broke,"  I  was  con- 
tent to  return  to  native  locomotion. 

In  the  midst  of  the  lava-fields  we  met  three 
lone  women  with  their  guide.  Lone  but  not 
lorn,  for  they  pressed  fearlessly  on  in  spite  of 
the  ominous  clouds  and  our  warnings,  declaring 
they  should  not  return  until  they  had  thrust 
their  heads  into  the  very  mouth  of  the  crater. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  they  were  the 
countrywomen  of  the  author  of  "Excelsior." 

Reaching  Rcsina  safely,  and  discharging  our 
guide  with  an  extra  fee  on  account  of  his  faith- 
fulness, we  were  whirled  back  to  our  hotel  in 
Naples  at  fearful  speed,  our  driver  having  drunk 
himself  into  an  uncontrollable  Jehu  during  our 
absence. 

The  influence  of  climate  upon  the  disposition, 
as  well  as  the  complexion,  being  a  matter  of  such 
interest,  I  must  be  suffered  to  note  a  remarkable 
instance.  On  arriving  at  our  hotel  we  found 
the  padrone,  who  had  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ity of  disposing  of  our  driver,  absent.  Number 
One,  and  the  more  Boancrgian  of  our  pair  of 
friends,  relying  upon  this  arrangement,  had  left 
the  other  and  myself  to  drive  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  blocks  alone  while  they  transacted 
some  business.  It  therefore  devolved  upon  the 
gentle  invalid,  whose  refinement  and  quiet  court- 
esy were  our  delight,  to  hold  at  bay  this  ravenous 
Neapolitan  coachman,  and  dismiss  him,  satisfied, 
to  his  kennel.  But  mark  the  result  of  climate. 
The  temperate  mimosa  was  transformed  into  a 
tropical  prickly  pear. 

"Twenty  francs!"  cried  Jehu,  with  an  inso- 
lent crack  of  the  whip. 

"We  never  pay  forestiere  prices,"  was  the  un- 
expected rebuff,  accompanied  by  such  a  shrug 
as  only  the  hot-house  pressure  of  Naples  atmos- 
phere could  have  forced  from  shoulders  not  at  all 
to  that  manner  born. 

The  animated  discussion  which  followed  was, 
as  before  set  down,  principally  expressed  by 
quivering  shoulder-blades,  flashing  fingers,  and 
vehement  head-shakings,  wherein,  to  my  admi- 
ration, the  young  minister  seemed  the  most 
adroit.  As  coachce's  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he 
let  slip  the  suggestion  that  Pompeii  and  Pozzu- 
oli  were  also  situated  within  driving  distance, 
and  that  he  himself  was  the  only  reliable  guide 
thither.  The  newly-fledged  Machiavel  saw  and 
seized  at  once  the  advantage,  and  uttered  the 
curt  interrogative,  "Q?<a?zfo?"  In  his  eager- 
ness to  secure  the  two  birds  in  the  bush  the  guile- 
forsaken  extortioner  blundered  into  his  own 
trap,  and  replied  that  all  should  be  according 
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to  the  dictates  qf  his  Excellency's  own  good 
heart.  The  consequence  was  the  dismissal  of 
Jehu,  complacently  jingling  a  fee  of  only  twelve 
francs  for  the  day  that  was  past,  with  the  vague 
impression  that  the  innocent  stranger  was  his  to 
have  and  to  fleece  for  indefinite  days  to  come. 
But  when  he  sought  his  prey  on  the  morrow  the 
lamb  had  fled  to  cleanse  away  all  Neapolitan 
taint  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 

It  was  with  hearty  regret  that  we  separated 
from  these  clergymen,  whose  Southern  birth  and 
rebel  kinship  made  their  unflinching  loyalty 
doubly  significant ;  and  in  whom  imperturbable 
good-nature,  sunny  unselfishness,  and  Christian 
culture  combined  to  produce  the  rare  virtue  of  a 
comfortable  traveling  companion.  But  although 
our  souls  hungered  for  the  milk  and  honey  of 
Canaan,  our  hearts  cried  out  resistlessly  for  the 
little  crib  under  the  elm-shadows  far  away  ; 
therefore  we  said  God -speed  to  our  pilgrim 
friends,  and  gladly  turned  our  faces  Westward, 
confident  that  when  we  should  come  where  the 
young  child  lay,  the  living  Christ  would  be  as 
near  to  us  as  to  them  who  were  privileged  to 
lodge  in  holy  Bethlehem. 
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TT^ROM  out  each  yesterday  of  life 

-8-    All  have  some  precious  store  to  keep : 

Some  little  store  of  golden  worth, 

Some  treasure  rescued  from  the  deep 
Of  those  gone  hours,  ere  yet  the  waves 
Of  time  have  closed  their  quiet  graves. 

Thrice  dark  of  all  dark  days  that  one 

Which  leaves  no  brightness  from  its  hours, 

No  nightingale  to  sing  at  eve, 

No  after  fragrance  from  its  flowers, 

No  holy  dew  distilled  from  Heaven, 

To  consecrate  it  fresh  at  even. 

Bless'd  art  thou,  heart  that  yearnest  (though 
The  tears  that  dim  thine  eyes  be  vain) 

To  call  back  something  from  thy  past, 
Some  yesterday  to  life  again. 

The  gladdest  summer  of  our  )rears 

We  consecrate  by  autumn  tears. 

Each  consecrates  some  precious  part, 
Some  secret  store  of  hidden  worth  : 

We  garner  each  our  harvest  sheaves, 
Our  golden  memories  of  earth, 

Against  the  winter  time  of  need; 

That  we  may  after  come  and  feed. 

And  when  the  yesterdays  of  life 
Shall  all  be  numbered,  still  I  deem 

Each  one  shall  have  his  store  to  keep, 
His  fadeless  relic  of  earth's  dream: 

Some  shadows  softened  by  God's  light, 

Some  star  that  made  his  journey  bright. 
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LOVELL  U.  UOl'SSEAU. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GENERAL  ROUSSEAU. 

BELONGING  to  the  class  of  "  fighting  gen-  1  to  the  direction  of  a  battle,  and  hence  they  are 
erals,M  of  which  Hooker  and  Sheridan  are  often  seen  in  battle  obeying  the  dictates  of  na- 
brilliant  graduates,  are  Major-Generals  John  A.  ture  and  leading  charges  which  they  should  di- 
Logan,  of  Illinois,  and  Lovell  II.  Rousseau,  of  rect.  Rousseau  and  Logan  never  enjoyed  the 
Kentucky.  Each  of  these  four  men  is  consti-  advantages  of  West  Point,  and,  as  nature  is  un- 
tuted  mentally,  and  endowed  bodily  by  nature,  checked  in  them  by  education,  he  who  hunts 
to  be  a  leader  of  men.  Hooker  and  Sheridan  for  them  on  the  battle-field  must  look  along  the 
have  been  confirmed  generals  by  education.  !  front  line,  and  not  with  the  reserves.  Neither 
Rousseau  and  Logan  owe  every  thing  to  nature,  1  Logan  nor  Rousseau  would  be  content — it  can 
and  are  generals  intuitively.  The  first  two  have  not  really  be  said  that  they  are  competent — to 
been  educated  at  West  Point  into  being  good  di-  direct  a  battle  on  a  grand  scale  ;  it  would  sim- 
rectors  of  armed  battalions;  but  it  goes  "against  j  ply  be  an  impossible  task  on  the  part  of  either, 
the  grain"  with  either  to  confine  himself  solely  j  for  they  are  neither  educated  nor  constituted  nat- 
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urally  to  be  commanders,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  term.  They  are  neither  strategists  nor  even 
tacticians.  Both  are  bold,  daring,  enthusiastic 
in  spirit ;  one  has  a  commanding  presence,  and 
the  other  an  inspiring  eye,  and  the  natural  and 
most  effective  position  of  each  is  at  the  head  of 
forlorn  hopes,  or  leading  desperate  charges  to 
successful  issues. 

The  same  contrast  in  person  between  "Fight- 
ing Joe  Hooker,"  tall,  towering,  and  always 
graceful,  and  "Little  Phil  Sheridan,"  short, 
quick,  and  rough,  can  be  traced  between  Rous- 
seau, a  huge,  magnificent,  ponderous,  and  hand- 
some figure,  and  "  Black  Jack  Logan,"  a  some- 
what short  but  graceful  figure,  in  whose  fore- 
head is  set  the  finest  pair  of  eyes  ever  possessed 
by  a  man.  The  personnel  of  the  four  warriors 
differs  very  much.  Hooker  and  Rousseau  are 
very  different  types  of  the  tall  and  elegant  "hu- 
man form  divine,"  and  Logan  and  Sheridan  il- 
lustrate the  graceful  and  the  graceless  in  little 
men ;  but  the  great  hearts  of  each  beat  alike, 
and  on  the  battle-field  the  daring  and  boldness 
of  each  are  equally  conspicuous  and  effective. 

Of  all  these  heroes,  however,  Rousseau  is 
most  naturally  a  leader.  His  whole  career, 
civil  and  military,  illustrates  him  as  such  ;  and 
only  in  a  country  of  the  extent  of  ours,  with 
such  varied  and  complex  interests  existing  with- 
in each  other,  could  any  man  attain  the  success 
with  which  he  has  been  rewarded,  without  at 
the  same  time  gaining  such  fame  as  would  have 
made  his  name  as  familiar  in  every  home  as 
household  words,  and  invested  him  with  a  na- 
tional reputation.  It  is  a  fact  illustrative  of 
the  vast  extent  of  the  late  war,  and  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  various  sectional  interests  which 
were  second  to  the  great,  absorbing  feeling  of 
devotion  to  the  whole  Union,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  people  in  the  East  who  do  not  know 
aught  of  the  geographical  position  of  Western 
battle-fields,  or  the  history  and  military  career 
of  the  more  distinguished  officers  of  the  West- 
ern armies.  The  case  is  also  reversed,  and  such 
distinguished  men  as  Meade,  Hancock,  and 
Sickles,  and  hundreds  less  renowned,  are  hard- 
ly known  at  the  West.  The  people  of  the  East, 
naturally  absorbed  in  the  interests  which  are 
nearest  and  dearest  to  them,  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  achievements  of 
the  chosen  leaders  of  their  sons  and  brothers  of 
the  Potomac  armies,  but  know  little  in  detail 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Western  armies.  To  the 
people  of  the  East  Rosecrans  is  a  myth  of  whom 
they  remember  only  that  he  met  disaster  at 
Chickamauga  ;  and  of  Thomas  they  know  little 
more  than  that  he  was  the  hero  of  that  same  de- 
feat. They  know  little  of  M'Pherson,  M'Cler- 
nand,  Dodge,  Blair,  Oglesby,  Osterhaus,  and 
others,  save  that  they  "were  with  Grant"  at 
Vicksburg  and  elsewhere.  Indeed  the  whole 
army  of  the  West  enjoys  in  the  East  a  mythical 
existence,  and  Logan  and  Rousseau  live  in  our 
memories  as  undefinedly,  though  as  firmly,  as 
many  of  the  characters  of. romance.  Nine  out 
of  every  ten  who  are  asked  to  tell  who  and  what 


they  are  will  be  puzzled  for  a  reply,  and  will 
state  much  that  is  pure  romance,  and  nothing  il- 
lustrative of  their  characters.  And  yet  no  two 
men  have  been  more  prominent  or  more  popu- 
lar in  the  armies  with  which  they  were  connect- 
ed than  these  two  rising  men  of  the  West. 

General  Rousseau,  of  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
speak  in  this  paper,  is  not  a  strategist  nor  a 
tactician  according  to  the  rules  of  West  Point, 
in  whose  sciences  he  is  uneducated  save  by  the 
practical  experience  of  the  past  four  years  of 
war.  He  makes  no  pretensions  to  a  knowledge 
of  engineering  or  strategy  or  grand  tactics,  is 
not  even  versed  in  the  details  of  logistics ;  but 
of  all  those  who  have  won  reputation  as  hard, 
pertinacious,  and  dashing  fighters  none  more  de- 
serve their  fame  than  he.  His  battles  have  been 
brilliant  if  short ;  desperate  and  bloody  contests, 
in  which  more  has  resulted  from  courage  and 
the  enthusiasm  imparted  to  the  men  than  from 
strategy  and  tactics.  If  examination  is  made 
into  Rousseau's  career  it  will  be  found  that  he 
has  ever  been  in  the  front  line  of  battle,  not  only 
at  Buena  Vista,  in  our  miniature  contest  with 
Mexico,  at  Shiloh,  Perryville,  and  Stone  River, 
but  in  every  aspect  and  under  all  circumstances 
of  his  career,  always  ahead  and  leading  his 
people  in  politics  as  in  war.  A  self-educated 
and  self-made  man,  of  strong  intellectual  and 
reasoning  powers,  quick  to  resolve  and  prompt 
to  act,  he  appears  at  all  times  in  that  noble  at- 
titude of  one  who  has  led  instead  of  following 
public  sentiment.  In  youth  he  was  left  the 
junior  member  of  an  orphaned  family  of  which 
his  habit  of  decision  made  him  the  head  and 
chief  dependence.  Emigrating  in  early  man- 
hood to  Indiana,  he  made  himself  by  his  talents 
the  leader  of  a  party  which  had  never  attained 
success  before  his  advent,  and  never  won  it  after 
his  retirement.  Returning  to  Kentucky  in  184'J 
he  was  one  of  the  very  few  of  her  sons  who  were 
prepared  to  second  or  adopt  the  views  then  agi- 
tated by  Henry  Clay  in  regard  to  emancipating 
the  slaves.  In  185G,  when  "  Know  Nothingism" 
had  swallowed  up  his  old  party — the  Whig — and 
held  temporarily  a  great  majority  in  his  city, 
county,  and  State,  Rousseau  became  the  leader 
of  the  small  minority  which  rejected  the  false 
doctrines  of  the  "  American"  party.  His  bitter 
denunciation  of  its  principles,  and  his  persistent 
opposition  to  its  encroachments  on  individual 
rights,  nearly  cost  him  his  life  at  the  hands  of  a 
mob  who  attacked  him  while  defending  a  Ger- 
man in  the  act  of  depositing  his  vote.  He  was 
shot  through  the  abdomen  and  confined  for  two 
months  to  his  bed,  but  had  the  satisfaction  to 
know,  when  well  again,  that  the  party  he  had 
fought  almost  single-handed  had  no  longer  an 
organized  existence. 

In  18G1  his  bold  opposition  to  Kentucky  neu- 
trality brought  Rousseau  prominently  before  the 
country.  The  rebels  under  the  leadership  of 
Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
militia  of  the  State,  had  failed  in  every  effort  to 
engage  Kentucky  in  actual  secession,  but  had 
succeeded  in  committing  its  authorities  and 
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citizens  to  what  was  called  "a  strict  neutrali- 
ty." John  J.  Crittenden,  James  Guthrie,  Les- 
lie Coombs,  Judge  Bramlette,  and  other  promi- 
nent Unionists,  stood  hand  in  hand  with  Buck- 
ner,  Powell,  Breckinridge,  and  Magoffin  in  sup- 
port of  this  position,  ridiculous  and  visionary  as 
it  now  appears  to  have  been.  Many  of  these 
"neutrals"  still  claim  that  neutrality  was  the 
proper  policy  for  Kentucky  at  the  time,  but  as 
nearly  every  one  of  them  afterward  became  con- 
firmed rebels,  their  opinion  on  the  subject  is  not 
very  valuable.  A  large  majority  of  the  Union- 
ists of  the  State  were  committed  to  the  policy 
also;  so  that  when  Lovcll  Rous>eau  denounced 
neutrality  as  a  mask  of  the  secessionists  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  disgraceful  subterfuge  of  the 
Unionists  on  the  other,  he  found  few  w  ho  agreed 
with  him,  and  less  who  seconded  him  in  his 
avowed  purpose  of  abolishing  neutrality  and 
placing  the  State,  at  all  times,  in  her  proper 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Union  amidst  the 
disasters  of  war  as  well  as  in  the  prosperity  of 
peace.  The  public  were  not  prepared  to  fol- 
low him,  and  he  was  forced  to  accept  neutrality, 
as  a  compromise  between  Union  and  Si 
sion.  between  right  and  wrong,  but  doing  so 
under  public  protest  in  the  Senate  of  the 
State,  and  declaring  on  every  occasion  wbieh 
offered  that  it  was  a  debasing  position  which 
he  intended  to  abandon  as  soon  as  he  could 
induce  the  State  to  follow  him.  He  found  no 
support  in  this  honorable  war  upon  neutrality 
until  the  MCessionists  went  a  step  further,  and 
proposed,  after  hostilities  had  begun  at  Fort 
Sumter,  to  make  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky  an 
"  armed  neutrality,"  urging  that  the  State  tr<>.  p> 
be  armed  to  resist  encroachments  fn  m  either 
rebel  or  Union  troops.  Agninst  tin-  scheme, 
which  proposed  the  appropriation  of  three  mill- 
ions of  dollars  to  arm  the  "  Kentucky  State 
Guard,"  Rousseau  at  once  began  a  crusade  as 
earnest  as  it  was  untiring.  He  saw  in  it  actual 
aid  to  the  rebellion.  He  denounced  the  State 
Guard  and  its  leaders  as  secessionists  and  trai- 
tors stormed  at  tin  m  in  Senate  halls  and  on  the 
stump,  and  not  only  defeated  the  bill  but  sue- 
cceded  in  dividing  the  State  Guard  into  two 
rival  organizations  known  as  the  "  Home 
Guards"  (Unionists)  and  "State  Guardsmen" 
(rebels).  He  called  it  at  the  time  "separating 
the  sheep  from  the  goats."  It  was  a  most  for- 
tunate achievement ;  for  it  not  only  saved  thou- 
sands of  young  men  belonging  to  the  State 
Guard  from  being  unwittingly  drawn  into  the 
rebel  army,  but  precipitated  the  designs  of  the 
rebels  and  hastened  the  defection  which  was  in- 
evitable. This  was  accomplished  under  personal 
difficulties,  opposition,  and  dangers  which  only 
made  the  labor  more  delightful  to  a  person  of 
Rousseau's  temperament.  He  delights  in  oppo- 
sition ;  is  in  his  clement  only  when  in  the  minor- 
ity and  strongly  opposed  ;  and  his  belligerent 
disposition  led  him  to  gladly  accept  not  only  the 
numerous  stump  and  street  discussions  and  dis- 
putes, but  even  street  quarrels  and  fights  with 
the  secessionists.     The  rebel  sympathizers  sel- 


dom dared  attack  him  openly,  his  bold  front,  at 
all  times  maintained,  making  them  prefer  to 
exercise  their  strategy  and  trickery  against  him 
rather  than  come  to  open  warfare. 

Xo  sooner  had  the  work  of  dividing  the  State 
Guard  been  accomplished  than  Rousseau  hast- 
ened to  Washington  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  President  to  raise  troops  in  the  State  for  the 
United  States  service.  While  on  the  way  to 
Washington  he  had  an  interview  with  General 
.M  t  'lellan,  then  commanding  the  Western  De- 
partment at  Cincinnati,  and  found  him  opposed 
to  his  scheme.  M  Clellan  sent  his  aid.  Colonel 
Key.  to  Washington  to  represent  Rousseau's 
scheme  as  rash  and  ill-ad\ised.  At  the  same 
time  others  were  sent  to  Washington  by  the 
"mild  mannered"  Unionists  to  urge  the  Pres- 
ident not  to  grant  Rousseau  permission  to  raise 
troops,  arguing  that  it  would  at  once  precipi- 
tate the  invasion  of  the  State  by  the  rebels. 
Roussean  consequently  found  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  required  authority,  but  went  at 
the  question  boldly.  He  represented  to  the 
President  what  he  had  done  in  the  way  of  de- 
feating the  schemes  of  the  reliefs  to  arm  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  Kentmky,  and  in  di- 
viding the  State  militia  into  two  classes.  He 
had  inspired  the  loval  Home  Guards  with  an 
t  sprit  tin  corps,  which  would  save  the  greater 
part  of  them  from  any  connection  with  the  se- 
.  -  ioiiists;  but  he  represented  also  that  there 
were  thousands  of  young  men  in  the  State  who 
had  not  decided  tO  follow  either  the  rebel  or 
loyal  banner,  and  that  knowing  this,  the  rebels 
were  recruiting  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
Thousands  of  the  young  and  thoughtless  would 
l>e,  and  hundreds  were  being,  drawn  into  the 
rebel  amjy  by  this  means,  and  he  argued  that 
the  ( i . . vi  i  nment  ought  to  recruit  in  this  neutral 
State  as  an  encouragement  to  the  young  men  to 
join  the  loyal  army. 

The  authority  was  eventually  obtained,  and 
Rousseau  returned  to  Kentucky  authorized  to 
raise  twenty  companies  of  Union  soldiers.  Ev- 
ery paper  in  the  State  ridiculed  the  project 
and  laughed  at  the  projector.  The  Unionists, 
such  as  Garrett  Davis,  Governor  Bramlette, 
Genets]  Boyle,  Leslie  Coombs,  James  Guth- 
rie, did  even  worse  than  this.  They  did  all 
tkej  could  toward  nullifying  the  scheme  and 
rendering  it  abortive  by  insisting  that  the  re- 
cruits gathered  should  be  encamped  outside  of 
the  State;  and  so  strong  was  their  influence 
at  Washington,  that  an  order  was  sent  to  Rous- 
seau to  encamp  the  squadron,  w  hich  he  had  soon 
enlisted,  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  river  oppo- 
site to  Louisville.  Greatly  humiliated  and  an- 
gered, but  not  disheartened,  Rousseau  obeyed, 
cursing  the  weak-kneed  Unionists  for  their  cow- 
ardice and  their  interference.  He  went  heartily 
to  work,  however,  and  his  squadron  soon  in- 
creased to  two  regiments,  which  were  sworn  in, 
uniformed,  and  armed. 

At  last  growing  weary  of  delays,  no  prospect 
of  active  work  in  Kentucky  presenting  itself, 
having  his  brigade  filled  up,  and  anxious  for 
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work  in  which  he  might  win  promotion  and 
reputation,  Rousseau  asked  to  be  sent  to  Mis- 
souri, and  his  request  was  granted.  The  order 
had  no  sooner  reached  him  than  he  determined 
to  invade  Kentucky  soil  at  least  once,  and  at  all 
hazards,  and  so  announced  his  intention  of  pa- 
rading his  corps  through  the  streets  of  Louisville. 
A  delegation  of  rebel  and  Union  citizens  waited 
on  him  and  begged  him  to  forbear  his  intention, 
representing  that  the  indignant  citizens  would 
rise  up  in  their  anger  and  attack  his  soldiers. 

"By  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Rousseau,  "the 
damned  scoundrels  shall  have  enough  of  it  then 
before  I  am  done  with  them." 

The  march  of  the  brigade  through  the  city- 
was  undisturbed,  and  it  returned  to  camp  with- 
out having  received  any  more  deadly  volley  than 
a  few  curses  from  the  neutrals  and  secessionists. 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  parade,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  intention  to  send  Rousseau 
to  Missouri,  was  the  presentation  of  an  appeal  to 
tfee  President,  signed  by  the  principal  of  the 
"Weak-knees,"  as  the  "Neutrality  Unionists" 
were  contemptuously  called  by  the  "  Coercion- 
ists,"  protesting  against  the  removal  of  Rousseau 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  A  copy  of  this 
protest  was  shown  by  a  friend  to  Colonel  Rous- 
seau. When  he  read  it  he  grew  furiously  en- 
raged, cursing  the  protesting  individuals  as  a 
set  of  marplots  who  had  opposed  him  at  every 
turn ;  and  he  immediately  took  steps  to  break 
up  camp  and  be  on  the  march  to  Missouri  be- 
fore the  countermanding  order  could  come.  He 
was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations, 
however,  and  ordered  by  President  Lincoln  to 
remain  in  camp  at  "  Camp  Joe  Holt."  It  was  a 
fortunate  order  for  the  fair  "  City  of  the  Falls." 
A  few  nights  after  the  rebel  General  Buckner 
advanced  with  a  large  force  on  the  city,  and 
Rousseau,  the  rejected,  with  the  "Home  Guards," 
which  he  had  preserved  from  the  defection  which 
seized  the  State  Guard,  were  the  only  defend- 
ers of  the  city  to  be  found.  On  the  night  of 
September  16,  1861,  Rousseau  crossed  the  Ohio 
River,  and  marched  through  the  uproarious 
streets  of  the  excited  and  endangered  city  to 
meet  the  invader.  With  this  little  band  he  pen- 
etrated forty  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  State, 
hourly  expecting  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  in- 
tending to  fight  him  whenever  and  wherever  he 
did  meet  him.  He  made  the  passage  of  Roll- 
ing Fork  River  and  occupied  the  heights  of 
Muldraugh's  Hills,  where  Buckner  was  report- 
ed to  be,  but  found  the  rebel  had  retired. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  passage  of  this  stream 
an  incident  occurred  which  is  illustrative  of  the 
view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  character  of 
Rousseau  as  a  natural-born  leader.  When  giv- 
ing the  command  to  cross  the  river,  which  was 
then  flood-high — it  was  a  bitterly  cold  morn- 
ing besides — Rousseau  rose  in  his  saddle  and 
crying  out  to  his  men,  "Follow  me,  boys!  I 
expect  no  soldier  to  undergo  any  hardship  that 
I  will  not  share !"  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  en- 
tered the  ford,  and  waded  to  the  other  shore. 
His  men  followed,  with  cheers  and  bravos,  and 


the  brigade  followed,  soon  disappearing  on  the 
wood-lined  road  which  leads  to  the  summit  of 
Muldraugh's  Hills. 

His  late  contest  with  slavery — his  race  for 
Congress  at  Louisville  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  crusade  against  the  remnant  of  slav- 
ery left  by  the  war  in  Kentucky,  probably  as  a 
punishment  for  her  attempted  crime  of  neu- 
trality— was  another  brilliant  triumph  won  by 
the  exercise  of  the  same  decisive  action  which 
has  always  characterized  him.  The  convention 
which  nominated  him  was  in  political  parlance 
merely  a  "  pocket  convention, "  and  its  nominee 
found,  on  leaving  the  military  field  to  examine 
the  political  course,  that  he  had  really  no  party 
to  back  him.  He  had  to  build  up  a  party,  and 
without  hesitation  he  decided  that  it  should  be 
an  avowedly  abolition  party  in  principle  and 
purpose.  He  began  by  announcing  that  he  fa- 
vored the  adoption  by  the  State  of  Kentucky  of 
the  Constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slav- 
ery, and  denounced  slavery  as  unjust,  unwise, 
and  impolitic — a  curse  and  blight  on  the  State. 
When  he  first  made  the  speech  in  which  he  de- 
clared this  the  people  wildly  stared  at  him,  and 
when  he  had  done  they  pronounced  him  insane. 
They  were  so  completely  blinded  by  their  preju- 
dices that  they  could  or  would  not  see  the  truth 
of  his  arguments,  and  at  last  he  resorted  to  ridi- 
cule with  better  effect. 

"I  wish  to  say  again,"  he  said  on  one  occa- 
sion, "that  slavery,  thank  God!  is  dead.  Its 
own  friends  have  destroyed  it.  They  placed  it 
at  the  foundation  of  Jeff  Davis's  government 
and  invited,  nay,  forced  us  to  assail  it.  They 
forced  the  whole  liberal  world  to  make  war  upon 
it,  and  presented  to  us  the  alternative  to  destroy 
slaveiy  or  see  our  Government  perish.  Our  duty 
was  a  plain  one,  to  kill  slavery  and  rebellion  with 
it,  and  let  the  Government  live.  Both  of  these 
things  are  accomplished  facts,  and  in.  the  whole 
Christian  world  there  remain  but  three  slave 
States — Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Kentucky /" 

This  climax,  so  ridiculous  to  every  Kentuck- 
ian  with  any  State  pride  in  his  soul,  was  hailed 
wherever  heard  with  shouts  of  laughter ;  and 
Rousseau  once  remarked  that  it  was  a  curious 
fact  that  the  laughter  generally  began  with  the 
returned  rebel  soldiers,  who  possess  less  pro-slav- 
ery prejudices  than  the  rebels  who  staid  at  home. 
Rousseau  generally  followed  up  this  effective 
ridicule  with  what  he  called  his  "special  ar- 
gument against  slavery."  "We  in  Kentucky," 
he  would  say,  "are  in  the  habit  of  arguing  the 
slavery  question  more  from  the  economical  than 
the  moral  stand-point;"  and  he  would  then  go 
on  to  show  how  the  institution  had  curtailed 
the  prosperity  of  Kentucky  and  of  the  South. 
"But,"  he  would  add,  "I  wish  to  add  a  little 
argument  of  my  own.  I  want  to  tell  you  why 
slavery  will  not  pay.  It  is  because  we  have  a 
God  in  heaven,  who  has  arranged  the  affairs  of 
men  in  such  a  way  that  wrong  and  injustice 
won't  pay,  and  don't  pay.  Has  not  the  South 
lost-  more  in  the  destruction  of  houses,  and 
fences,  and  railroads,  and  crops,  and  other 
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property,  and  expenditures  for  munitions  of 
war,  etc.,  in  the  last  four  years  of  a  rebellion, 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  slavery,  than  it 
wrung  out  of  the  sweat  of  the  slave  in  the  forty 
years  preceding?  Add  to  this  the  half  a  mill- 
ion of  her  brave  sons,  who  died  or  were  crippled 
in  battle  and  in  camp,  half  the  entire  arms-bear- 
ing population  of  the  rebel  States,  and  tell  me 
if  slavery  was  a  paying  institution  to  them  ? 
And  do  you  think  it  can  be  restored  now  and 
not  lead  to  a  bloodier  and  fiercer  war?  And 
why  is  this?  Simply  because  God  in  his  wis- 
dom has  arranged  the  world  so,  that  in  the  long- 
run  a  system  of  wrong  will  not  and  can  not  pay.'' 
After  four  weeks  active  canvassing  of  the  dis- 
trict Rousseau  was  returned  to  Congress  by  a 
heavy  majority,  although  the  opposition  pro- 
slavery  party  employed  a  former  United  States 
officer  to  make  the  race  in  order  to  split  the 
Union  or  amendment  vote.  The  scheme  failed. 
Ron— can's  personal  popularity,  and  his  positive, 
determined,  and  patriotic  stand  carried  him  suc- 
cessfully through,  and  he  was  shortly  after  nomin- 
ated for  the  Senate,  which  position  lie  will  doubt- 
less attain.  In  these  crusades  against  neutrality 
and  slavery  Rousseau  has  established  a  charac- 
ter for  firmness  and  persistence  \\  hieh  have  made 
him  a  most  |»opuIar  leader  and  the  first  man  of 
his  State;  and  he  is  already  a-  c  -  j  ted  as  the  true 
successor  in  principles,  purposes,  and  patriotism 
of  that  late  great  leader  in  Kcntmkv,  Ilcnrv 
Clay. 

His  military  career  has  had  much  to  do  with 
Rousseau's  popularity  at  home  and  in  the  army. 
His  principal  achievements  were  at  Shiloh,  IVr- 
rvville,  and  Stone  River,  the  defense  of  Fortress 
BofBCmns,  ami  in  the  admirably  conducted  and 
highly  successful  raid  into  Alabama.  At  Shiloh 
his  post  was  subordinate.  and  he  w  ill  not  oceup) 
the  fore-ground  of  the  pictures  which  history  w  ill 
paint  of  that  field;  but  at  l'crryville  the  glory 
is  all  his  own,  while  no  story  of  Stone  River 
can  be  truthfully  written  that  does  not  give  him 
much  of  thecrcdit  for  that  very  desperate  ' '  r<  auh 
and  tumble"  tight,  where,  holding  the  reserve 
line,  he  sent  word  to  Rosecrans  that,  "thou.h 
the  right  wing  was  gone."  he  "would  not  budge 
a  step — not  a  damned  inch,  Sir." 

During  the  engagement  at  l'crryville  he  dis- 
played great  courage,  and  inspired  his  men  with 
the  same  spirit.  He  laid  no  claim  to  tactical 
ability,  and  did  not  endeavor  to  mameuvre  his 
troops,  but  by  his  presence  with  them  kept  them 
well  together,  and  retained  his  organization  dur- 
ing the  whole  day,  although  withstanding  with 
a  single  division  the  repeated  attacks  of  Cheat- 
ham's, Buckner's,  and  Anderson's  divisions  of 
Bragg's  army,  under  the  hitter's  personal  direc- 
tion. Perhaps  like  a  reckless  general,  but  cer- 
tainly like  a  brave  man,  he  was  always  with  the 
front  line,  and  as  he  rode  among  the  men  en- 
couraging them,  they  hailed  him  with  enthusi- 
astic cheers.  Seeing  preparations  making  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels  to  repeat  an  attack  on 
Harris's  brigade,  by  which  they  had  just  been 
repulsed,  Rousseau  dashed  up  to  the  command- 


i  ing  officer  of  the  Second  Ohio,  Major  Anson 
M'Cook,  who  was  on  foot  fighting  his  regiment, 
'  and  was  warning  him  of  the  approaching  attack 
when  the  men  of  the  regiment  with  shouts  and 
hurrahs  gathered  around  him,  hugging  his  legs 
and  grasping  his  hands,  throwing  their  caps  in 
the  air,  and  swearing  to  die  with  him.    It  was 
one  of  the  most  singular  scenes  ever  witnessed 
Ion  a  battle-field,  and  was  subsequently  alluded 
I  to  by  rebel  officers  who  had  witnessed  it,  and 
>  who  stated  to  our  prisoners  taken  during  the 
day  that  they  frequently  saw  and  recognized 
Rousseau  riding  up  and  down  the  line  during 
,  the  battle. 

Rousseau's  great  popularity  with  the  troops 
may  be  said  to  have  dated  from  this  day;  and 
it  grew  still  greater  after  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  where,  though  commanding  the  reserves, 
he  was  among  the  tiist  engaged.    The  love  of 
the  men  became  so  intense  that  it  broke  out  on 
every  occasion.     On  the  inarch,  in  camp,  on 
parade,  their  admiration  grew  demonstrative, 
and  cheers  greeted   him  wherever   he  went. 
During  the  winter  of  1862  V.:'.,  while  the  troops 
were  in  camp  at  M urfrceshoi  ou-h,  great  iium- 
1   rs  ol  rabbits  were  frequently  frightened  (ton) 
their  burrow-,  when  an  entire  regiment  would 
start  in  pursuit  with  DOitJ  \  ells.     The  demon- 
strations of  admiration  fur  Rousseau  and  these 
in  is\  pursuits  of  the  rabbits  became  so  frequent 
that  it  was  a  common  remark,  whenever  the 
cheering  of  the  soldiers  was  heard,  that  they 
m  ra  either  after  "  BoiSSeM  Off  ■  rabbit."     I  lis 
popularity  among  the  Union  people  of  Kentucky 
had  a  rather  phasing  illustration  in  October, 
1  >»;_'.  when  on  the  inarch  to  Perry ville.  At 
Maxville  the  mountaineers  from  the  distric  t 
gathered  around  his  quarters  in  great  numbers, 
and  almost  every  family  of  the  many  which  vis- 
Ittd  the  QenSfsJ  had  with  it  an  infant  named 
nfter  him,   either   "Lovell"  or  '  Rousseau." 
When  tin-  first  infant  was  presented,  instead  of 
blessing  it  in  the  usual  patriarchal  style,  the 
General  picked  out  one  from  among  a  number 
of  silver  half-dollars  he  had  ami  gave  it  to  the 
child's  mother.     Several  of  the  other  infant 
Rousscaus  received  other  half-dollars,  until  the 
General  began  to  sus]>cet  that  the  infants  w  ould 
bj  produced  as  loii_'  as  the  money  lasted,  and  so 
he  announced  a  susj>ension  of  specie  payment. 
The  children,  however,  continued  to  make  their 
appearance  until  it  became  apparent  that  the 
name  was  never  likely  to  die  out  among  the 
mountaineers.   Rousseau  used  to  tell  with  great 
glee  how  two  blind  and  deaf  brothers  presented 
themselves  at  his  quarters,  and  said  that  they 
''had  walked  five  miles  to  .sec  Rousseau  and 
}«ar  him  talk."    The  demonstrations  of  the 
poor  mountaineers  of  Chaplin  Hills,  as  the  re- 
gion was  called,  greatly  affected  the  General, 
and  as  a  singular  mode  of  expressing  his  grat- 
ification, he  always  insisted  on  calling  the  battle 
of  Perryville,  which  he  fought  next  day  in  the 
vicinity  of  Maxville,  "the  battle  of  Chaplin 
Hills." 

His  predisposition  to  excitability  under  fire 
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did  not  detract  from  Rousseau's  administrative 
power.  He  was  as  clearly  administrative  in 
danger  as  the  more  phlegmatic  Thomas  or 
Grant,  but  in  a  different  way.  Rousseau  made 
very  little  if  any  use  of  his  aids.  If  he  had  an 
order  to  give  he  galloped  across  the  field  and 
gave  it  himself.  If  he  had  an  advance  to  order 
it  was  done  by  leading  the  troops  in  person. 
During  the  battle  of  Perry ville  General  M'Cook 
sent  Rousseau,  who  was  on  the  extreme  left  of 
his  line,  information  that  his  right  was  being 
turned  and  was  falling  back.  Rousseau  galloped 
to  the  endangered  part  of  the  line  and  rallied 
the  troops  in  retreat,  beating  and  cursing  them 
into  line,  and  actually  breaking  his  sword  over 
the  head  of  one  demoralized  individual,  who 
was  thus  brought  to  a  stand.  He  was  once, 
and  only  once,  known  to  betray  any  considera- 
ble nervousness  under  fire.  It  was  during  a 
brief  engagement  fought  at  Chehaw  Station, 
when  on  his  famous  Alabama  raid.  He  had 
sent  forward  Colonel  Thomas  Harrison,  of  the 
Eighth  Indiana  Cavalry  (better  known  as  the 
Thirty-ninth  Mounted  Infantry),  to  destroy  a 
part  of  the  railroad  in  his  rear — the  expedition 
then  being  on  its  return,  having  performed  its 
principal  purpose.  Colonel  Harrison  unexpect- 
edly became  briskly  engaged  with  the  rebel  forces 
under  General  James  H.  Clanton.  Rousseau  was 
some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  fight,  and  the 
extent  of  the  engagement  was  only  known  to 
him  by  the  amount  of  the  firing  and  the  number 
of  wounded  men  brought  to  the  rear.  One  of 
his  aids — Captain  Elkin — observed  Rousseau's 
nervousness  gradually  increasing,  as  evinced  by 
his  twirling  his  long  black  mustache,  and  re- 
peating aloud,  but  evidently  communing  with 
himself,  "I  shouldn't  have  got  into  this  affair. 
I'm  very  much  afraid  this  isn't  judicious."  El- 
kin penetrated  through  the  swamps  to  Harrison's 
front,  and  returned  with  the  information  that 
the  enemy  were  being  driven,  and  that  the  re- 
sult was  not  at  all  doubtful.  "  There's  no  rea- 
son," he  said,  "to  be  uneasy  about  Harrison, 
General." 

"Uneasy  about  Harrison!"  exclaimed  the 
General.  "Tom  Harrison  can  whip  all  the 
militia  in  Alabama.  But  what  shall  I  do  with 
my  poor  wounded  boys?  We  are  a  thousand 
miles  from  home,  and  no  way  to  carry  them 
comfortably." 

He  had  to  leave  his  wounded,  but  he  took 
rather  odd  but  effective  means  to  have  them 
well  cared  for.  Having  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing a  company  of  Montgomery  Cadets,  the 
members  of  which  were  all  young  men  of  less 
than  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  had  them  drawn 
up  near  his  quarters,  and  released  them  uncon- 
ditionally, with  this  suggestion : 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "go  home  and  tell  your 
parents  that  Rousseau  does  not  war  on  women 
and  children ;  and,  mark  you,  do  you  see  that 
they  don't  make  war  on  wounded  prisoners." 

The  Cadets  were  modest  enough  to  be  glad 
to  be  considered  and  laughed  at  as  boys  on  con- 
dition of  their  release,  and  on  returning  home 


showed  their  gratitude  to  Rousseau  by  taking  as 
good  care  of  his  wounded  as  they  were  permit- 
ted to  do. 

Although  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  of  men 
in  person,  manners,  and  taste.  Rousseau  is  proud 
of  being  self-made  and  self-educated,  and,  like 
Andrew  Johnson,  refers  with  pride  to  what  his 
enemies  call  his  "plebeian  extraction."  The 
secessionists  of  Louisville,  in  1861,  called  him 
a  "wharf-rat" — a  rather  indefinite  term  of  con- 
tempt given  him  because  he  had  always  been 
the  champion  of  the  poor  who  lived  about  the 
city  wharves,  and  whose  rights  he  often  defend- 
ed in  court  without  promise  or  hope  of  pay. 
Though  he  made  little  money  by  such  prac- 
tice, it  served  to  introduce  him  to  the  bar,  and 
subsequently  he  won  great  reputation  by  some 
of  these  cases.  As  a  criminal  lawyer  Rousseau 
has  had  no  rival  in  his  district  since  1855  ;  and 
the  present  Attorney -General  of  the  United 
States,  James  Speed,  Esq.,  acknowledges  him- 
self indebted  to  him  for  several  of  his  very  worst 
defeats  in  criminal  trials.  It  is  understood  that 
the  legal  talents  of  Rousseau  will  be  called  into 
action  by  the  General  Government  in  a  most 
important  case  which  will  soon  come  up  for  ju- 
dicial decision. 

During  the  same  period  alluded  to — 1861 — 
the  southern  rebel  papers  always  alluded  to  him 
and  his  Union  recruits  as  "Rousseau  and  his 
ragamuffins."  Rousseau's  parents  were  very 
poor.  His  father  tilled  a  small,  mountainous, 
unproductive  farm  in  Lincoln  County,  and  taught 
school.  On  his  death  the  family,  which  was 
very  large,  depended  on  the  labors  of  the  sons, 
Richard  and  Lovell,  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
These  two  tilled  the  farm  during  the  day,  and 
studied  law  or  worked  for  the  neighboring  farm- 
ers at  night.  This  latter  employment  embraced 
the  chopping  of  wood  and  shelling  of  corn  for 
such  farmers  as  owned  no  negroes.  It  was  a 
species  of  labor  generally  performed  by  the  slaves 
of  the  richer  planters  for  the  poorer  farmers,  and 
was  a  custom  lately  prevalent  all  over  the  South. 
Young  Rousseau  was  thus  often  thrown  among 
the  negroes  as  a  co-laborer,  and  his  observance 
of  the  great  regularity  and  energy  with  which 
the  slaves  worked  during  these  hours  when  the 
reward  for  their  labor  was  their  own,  made  him 
an  admirer  of  Henry  Clay  as  an  emancipator  in 
1849,  and  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  as  an  abolitionist 
in  1864.  He  has  long  been  convinced  that  it 
would  be  better  alike  for  state,  slave,  and  slave- 
owners if  the  measures  of  the  Abolitionists  had 
long  since  prevailed  in  Kentucky,  though  he  is 
not  now  prepared  to  adopt  or  second  the  uni- 
versal suffrage  views  of  Mr.  Chase.  He  looks 
on  universal  suffrage  as  at  present  a  somewhat 
visionary  scheme.  In  1863,  when  the  army  of 
General  Buell  was  being  taught  by  his  successor, 
Rosecrans,  the  changed  tactics  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  regard  to  freeing  and  arming  the 
slaves,  Rousseau,  unwittingly  perhaps,  furnish- 
ed the  army  with  its  new  creed  of  advanced 
faith.  One  day  at  dinner  he  remarked  in  the 
presence  of  the  writer,  who  was  then  a  "chiel" 
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in  the  army  "  taking  notes,"  that  "No  law.  hu- 
man or  divine,  justified  slavery  ;  that  the  negro 
was  entitled  to  his  freedom  if  he  could  win  it — 
'Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow;'  and  that  all  that  could  be  asked  of  the 
United  States  army  was  that  it  should  not  stand 
in  the  negro's  way."  He  now  appears  to  think 
that  the  negro,  having  won  his  freedom,  must 
educate  himself  to  the  proper  standard  to  rightly 
appreciate  the  privilege  of  suffrage. 

The  very  close  intimacy  existing  between 
Sherman  and  Rousseau  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
the  rule  that  opposite  natures  are  often  kindred  1 
spirits.  Two  natures  in  greater  contrast  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  Rousseau  has  none  of 
Sherman's  nervousness  of  thought  or  action, 
while  Sherman  has  nothing  of  the  excitability 
of  Rousseau  under  fire.    Rousseau  is  a  most  I 


conspicuous — perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  offi- 
cer in  the  United  States  army,  while  Sherman 
is  among  the  most  commonplace  in  appearance. 
Yet  their  friendship,  which  began  early  in  the 
war,  is  hardly  less  remarkable  than  that  exist- 
ing between  Grant  and  Sherman,  and  is  much 
more  demonstrative,  because  Rousseau  and  Sher- 
man are  of  affectionate  and  demonstrative  dis- 
positions, while  Grant  is  rather  cold  and  formal. 
Rousseau  is  fully  six  feet  two,  perhaps  three 
inches  high,  and  otherwise  Herculean  in  build 
and  strength.  When  mounted — he  always  rides 
'  great,  ponderous,  and  invariably  blooded  horses 
— he  displays  to  great  advantage,  and  no  more 
graceful  and  impressive  figure  can  be  conceived 
than  Rousseau  mounted.  He  was  born  a  gentle- 
man, and  his  elegant  manners  are  as  natural  as  his 
I  bravery  and  high  sense  of  honor  are  intuitive. 


A  R  M  A 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS,  AUTHOR  OF  'NO 

BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 

CHAPTER  V. 
pedgift's  kemedt. 

AFTER  waiting  to  hold  a  preliminary  con- 
sultation with  his  son,  Mr.  Pedgift  the 
elder  set  forth  alone  for  his  interview  with  Allan 
at  the  great  house. 

Allowing  for  the  difference  in  their  ages,  the 
son  was,  in  this  instance,  so  accurately  the  re- 
flection of  the  father,  that  an  acquaintance  with 
either  of  the  twoPcdgifts  w;is  almost  equivalent 
to  an  acquaintance  with  both.  Add  some  little 
height  and  size  to  the  figure  of  Pedgift  Junior; 
give  some  additional  breadth  and  boldness  to  his 
humor,  and  some  additional  solidity  and  com- 
posure to  his  confidence  in  himself — and  the 
presence  and  character  of  Pedgift  Senior  stood 
for  all  general  purposes  revealed  before  you. 

The  lawyer's  conveyance  to  Thorpe- Ambrose 
waj  his  own  smart  gig,  drawn  by  his  famous 
fast-trotting  mare.  It  was  his  habit  to  drive 
himself;  and  it  was  one  among  the  trifling  ex- 
ternal peculiarities  in  which  he  and  his  son  dif- 
fered a  little,  to  affect  something  of  a  sporting 
character  in  his  dress.  The  drab  trowsers  of 
Pedgift  the  elder  fitted  close  to  his  legs ;  his 
boots  in  dry  weather  and  wet  alike  were  equal- 
ly thick  in  the  sole  ;  his  coat-pockets  overlapped 
his  hips,  and  his  favorite  summer  cravat  was  of 
light  spotted  muslin,  tied  in  the  neatest  and 
smallest  of  bows.  He  used  tobacco  like  his 
son,  but  in  a  different  form.  While  the  youn- 
ger man  smoked,  the  elder  took  snuff  copiously  ; 
and  it  was  noticed  among  his  intimates  that  he 
always  held  his  "pinch"  in  a  state  of  suspense 
between  his  box  and  his  nose  when  he  was  go- 
ing to  clench  a  good  bargain  or  to  say  a  good 
thing.  The  art  of  diplomacy  enters  largely  into 
the  practice  of  all  successful  men  in  the  lower 
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branch  of  the  law.  Mr.  Pedgift's  form  of  dip- 
lomatic practice  had  been  the  same  throughout 
his  life,  on  every  occasion  when  he  found  his 
arts  of  persuasion  required  at  an  interview  with 
another  man.  He  invariably  kept  his  strongest 
argument,  or  his  boldest  proposal,  to  the  List, 
and  invariably  remembered  it  at  the  door  (after 
previously  taking  his  leave),  as  if  it  was  a  pure- 
ly accidental  consideration  which  had  that  in- 
stant occurred  to  him.  Jocular  friends,  ac- 
quainted by  previous  experience  with  this  form 
of  proceeding,  had  given  it  the  name  of  "Ped- 
gift's postscript."  There  were  few  people  in 
Thorpe  -  Ambrose  who  did  not  know  what  it 
meant,  when  the  lawyer  suddenly  checked  his 
exit  at  the  Opened  door;  came  back  softly  to 
his  chair,  with  his  pinch  of  snuff  suspended  be- 
tween his  box  and  his  nose;  said,  "  By-the-by 
there's  a  point  occurs  to  me ;"  and  settled  the 
question  off-hand  after  having  given  it  up  in 
despair  not  a  minute  before. 

This  was  the  man  whom  the  march  of  events 
at  Thorpe-Ambrose  had  now  thrust  capriciously 
into  a  foremost  place.  This  was  the  one  friend 
at  hand  to  whom  Allan  in  his  social  isolation 
could  turn  for  counsel  in  the  hour  of  need. 

"Good-evening,  Mr.  Armadale.  Many  thanks 
for  your  prompt  attention  to  my  very  disagreea- 
ble letter,"  said  Pedgift  Senior,  opening  the 
conversation  cheerfully  the  moment  he  entered 
his  client's  house.  "  I  hope  you  understand, 
Sir,  that  I  had  really  no  choice  under  the  cir- 
cumstances but  to  write  as  I  did?" 

"I  have  very  few  friends,  Mr.  Pedgift,"  re- 
turned Allan,  simply.  "And  I  am  sure  you 
are  one  of  the  few." 

"  Much  obliged,  Mr.  Armadale.  I  have  al- 
ways tried  to  deserve  your  good  opinion,  and  I 
mean,  if  I  can,  to  deserve  it  now.  You  found 
yourself  comfortable  I  hope,  Sir,  at  the  hotel  in 
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London?  "We  call  it  Our  hotel.  Some  rare 
old  wine  in  the  cellar,  which  I  should  have  in- 
troduced to  your  notice  if  I  had  had  the  honor 
of  being  with  you.  My  son  unfortunately  knows 
nothing  about  wine." 

Allan  felt  his  false  position  in  the  neighbor- 
hood far  too  acutely  to  be  capable  of  talking 
of  any  thing  but  the  main  business  of  the  even- 
ing. His  lawyer's  politely  roundabout  method 
of  approaching  the  painful  subject  to  be  discussed 
between  them  rather  irritated  than  composed 
him.  He  came  at  once  to  the  point  in  his  own 
bluntly  straightforward  way. 


"The  hotel  was  very  comfortable,  Mr.  Ped- 
gift,  and  your  son  was  very  kind  to  me.  But 
we  are  not  in  London  now ;  and  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  how  I  am  to  meet  the  lies  that  are 
being  told  of  me  in  this  place.  Only  point  me 
out  any  one  man,"  cried  Allan,  with  a  rising 
voice  and  a  mounting  color — "any  one  man 
who  says  I  am  afraid  to  show  my  face  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  I'll  horsewhip  him  publicly 
before  another  day  is  over  his  head !" 

Pedgift  Senior  helped  himself  to  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  held  it  calmly  in  suspense  midway 
between  his  box  and  his  nose. 
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"You  can  horsewhip  a  man,  Sir;  but  you  \     "Very  good,  Sir,"  said  the  lawyer,  accepting 

can't  horsewhip  a  neighborhood,"  said  the  law-  his  defeat  without  the  slightest  loss  of  temper, 

yer,  in  his  politely  epigrammatic  manner.   "We  "The  choice  rests  with  you,  and  you  have 

will  tight  our  battle,  if  you  please,  without  bor-  chosen.    "NYe  will  go  the  long  way.    It  starts 

rowing  our  weapons  of  the  coachman  yet  a  while,  (allow  me  to  inform  you)  from  my  office;  and 

at  any  rate."  it  leads  (as  I  strongly  suspect)  through  a  very 

"But  how  are  we  to  begin?"  asked  Allan,  miry  road  to — Miss  Gwilt." 
impatiently.    "How  am  I  to  contradict  the  in-  Allan  looked  at  his  legal  adviser  in  speech- 
famous  things  they  say  of  me?"  less  astonishment. 

"There  are  two  ways  of  stepping  out  of  your  "If  you  won't  expose  the  person  who  is  re- 
present awkward  position,  Sir  —  a  short  way  sponsible,  in  the  first  instance,  Sir.  for  the  in- 
and  a  long  way,"  replied  Pedgift  Senior.  "The  quiries  to  which  you  unfortunately  lent  your- 
short  way  (which  is  always  the  best)  lias  oc-  self,"  proceeded  Mr.  Pedgift  the  elder, 44  the  only 
Cured  to  me  since  I  have  heard  of  your  pro-  other  alternative,  in  your  present  position,  is  to 
ceedings  in  London  from  my  son.  I  under-  justify  the  inquiries  themselves." 
stand  that  you  permitted  him,  after  you  re-  "  And  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?"  inquired  Al- 
ccived  my  letter,  to  take  me  into  your  conn-  lan. 

dcnee.  1  have  drawn  various  conclusions  from  "  By  proving  to  the  whole  neighborhood,  Mr. 
what  he  has  told  me,  which  I  may  find  it  nee-  Armadale,  what  I  firmly  believe  to  be  the  truth 
cssary  to  trouble  you  with  presently  In  the  — that  the  pet  object  of  the  public  protection  is 
mean  time  I  should  be  glad  to  know  under  what  an  adventuress  of  the  worst  class  ;  an  undenia- 
eir  utnstanccs you  went  to  London  to  make  these  My  worthies.  and  dangerous  woman.  In  plain- 
unfortunate  Inquiries  uhout  Miss  Gwilt?  Was  cr  English  still.  Sir,  by  employing  time  enough 
it  your  own  notion  to  pay  that  visit  to  Mrs.  and  money  enough  to  discover  the  truth  about 
Mandcvillc?  or  were  yon  acting  under  the  in-  Miss  Gwilt." 
flucncc  of  some  other  PCT10H?" 

Allan  hesitated.     "I  eta*!  honestly  tell  you  Before  Allan  could  say  a  word  in  answer 

it  was  my  own  notion,"  he  replied — and  said  no  there  was  an  interruption  at  the  door.  After 

more.  the  usual  preliminary  knock  one  of  the  servants 

"I  thought  as  much!"  remarked   Pedgift  came  in. 
Senior,  in  high  triumph.     " The  short  way  out  '  I  told  you  I  was  not  to  be  interrupted," 
of  our  present  difficulty.  Mr.  Armadale,  lic>  said  Allan,  irritably.     "Good  Heavens!  am  I 
straight  through  that  other  person,  under  whose  never  to  have  done  with  them?    Another  let- 
influence  you  acted.     That  other  person  must  ter?" 

be  presented  forthwith  to  public  notice,  and]      44  Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  man,  holding  it  out. 

must  stand  in  that  other  penoift  proper  place.  44  And,"  lie  added,  shaking  words  of  evil  omen 

The  name,  if  you  please.  Sir,  to  b^in  with —  in  his  master's  cars,  "the  person  waits  for  an 

we'll  come  to  the  circumstances  directly."  answer." 

"I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Pedgift,  that  we  Allan  looked  at  the  address  of  the  letter  with 

must  try  the  longest  way.  if  y<u  hau*  no  objec-  a  natural  e.\|>cctat  ion  of  encountering  the  hand- 

tion,"  replied  Allan,  quietly.     "  The  short  way  writing  of  the  major's  wife.     The  anticipation 

happens  to  be  a  way  1  can't  take  on  t'.u>  oci  a-  was  not  realized.    1 1  i>  correspondent  was  plaiu- 

sion."  ly  a  lady,  but  the  lady  was  not  Mrs.  Milioy. 

The  men  who  rise  in  the  law  are  the  men  44  Who  can  it  be?"  he  said,  looking  mcchan- 

who  decline  to  take  No  for  an  answer.     Mr.  ieally  at  Pedgift  Senior  as  he  opened  the  envel- 

Pedgift  the  elder  had  risen  in  th ■•  law;  and  Mr.  oj>e. 

I'edgift  the  elder  n>w  declined  to  take  No  for  Pedgift  Senior  gently  tapped  his  snuff-hox, 

an  answer.     Hut  all  pertinacity — even  profes-  and  said,  without  A  moment's  hesitation,  4 '  Miss 

sional  pertinacity  included — sooner  or  later  finds  Gwilt." 

its  limits;  and  the  lawyer,  doubly  fortified  as  Allan  opened  the  letter.   The  first  two  words 

he  was  by  long  experience  ami  copious  pinches  in  it  were  the  echo  of  the  two  words  the  lawyer 

of  snutf,  found  his  limits  at  the  very  outset  of  had1  just  pronounced.    It  wax  Miss  Gwilt! 

the  interview.     It  was  impossible  that  Allan  Once  more  Allan  looked  at  his  legal  adviser 

could  respect  the  confidence  which  Mrs.  Mtl-  in  speechless  astonishment, 

roy  had  treacherously  effected  to  place  in  him.  44 1  have  known  a  good  many  of  them  in  my 

But  he  had  an  honest  man's  regard  for  his  own  time,  Sir,"  explained  Pedgift  Senior,  with  a 

pledged  word — the  regard  which  looks  straight-  modesty  equally  rare  and  becoming  in  a  man 

forward  at  the  fact,  and  which  never  glances  of  his  age.     "Not  as  handsome  as  Miss  Gwilr, 

sidelong  at  the  circumstances — and  the  utmost  I  admit.    But  quite  as  bad,  I  dare  say.  Head 

persistency  of  Pedgift  Senior  failed  to  move  him  your  letter,  Mr.  Armadale — read  your  letter." 

a  hair's-brcadth  from  the  position  which  he  had  Allan  read  these  lines: 

taken  up.  44  No"  is  the  strongest  word  in  the  44  Miss  Gwilt  presents  her  compliments  to 
English  language,  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  who  Mr.  Armadale,  and  begs  to  know  if  it  will  be 
has  the  courage  to  repeat  it  often  enough — and  convenient  to  him  to  favor  her  with  an  inter- 
Allan  had  the  courage  to  repeat  it  often  enough  view  either  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning, 
on  this  occasion.  Miss  Gwilt  offers  no  apology  for  making  her 
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present  request.  She  believes  Mr.  Armadale 
will  grant  it  as  an  act  of  justice  toward  a  friend- 
less woman  whom  he  has  been  innocently  the 
means  of  injuring,  and  who  is  earnestly  desirous 
to  set  herself  right  in  his  estimation." 

Allan  handed  the  letter  to  his  lawyer  in  si- 
lent perplexity  and  distress. 

The  face  of  Mr.  Pedgift  the  elder  expressed 
hut  one  feeling  when  he  had  read  the  letter  in 
his  turn  and  had  handed  it  back — a  feeling  of 
profound  admiration.  "What  a  lawyer  she 
would  have  made,"  he  exclaimed,  fervently,  "if 
she  had  only  been  a  man  !" 

"I  can't  treat  this  as  lightly  as  you  do,  Mr. 
Pedgift,"  said  Allan.  "  It's  dreadfully  distress- 
ing to  me.  I  was  so  fond  of  her,"  he  added,  in 
a  lower  tone — "I  was  so  fond  of  her  once." 

Mr.  Pedgift  Senior  suddenly  became  serious 
on  his  side. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  Sir,  that  you  actually 
contemplate  seeing  Miss  Gwilt?"  he  asked,  with 
an  expression  of  genuine  dismay. 

"I  can't  treat  her  cruelly,"  returned  Allan. 
"  I  have  been  the  means  of  injuring  her — with- 
out intending  it,  God  knows !  I  can't  treat  her 
cruelly  after  that !" 

"Mr.  Armadale,"  said  the  lawyer,  "you  did 
me  the  honor  a  little  while  since  to  say  that  you 
considered  me  your  friend.  May  I  presume  on 
that  position  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  before 
you  go  straight  to  your  own  ruin  ?" 

"Any  questions  you  like,"  said  Allan,  look- 
ing back  at  the  letter — the  only  letter  he  had 
ever  received  from  Miss  Gwilt. 

"  You  have  had  one  trap  set  for  you  already, 
Sir,  and  you  have  fallen  into  it.  Do  you  want 
to  fall  into  another?" 

"You  know  the  answer  to  that  question,  Mr. 
Pedgift,  as  well  as  I  do." 

"I'll  try  again,  Mr.  Armadale;  we  lawyers 
are  not  easily  discouraged.  Do  you  think  that 
any  statement  Miss  Gwilt  might  make  to  you, 
if  you  do  see  her,  would  be  a  statement  to  be 
relied  on,  after  what  you  and  my  son  discovered 
in  London  ?" 

"She  might  explain  what  we  discovered  in 
London,"  suggested  Allan,  still  looking  at  the 
writing,  and  thinking  of  the  hand  that  had 
traced  it. 

"Might  explain  it?  My  dear  Sir,  she  is 
•juite  certain  to  explain  it!  I  will  do  her  jus- 
tice :  I  believe  she  would  make  out  a  case 
without  a  single  flaw  in  it  from  beginning  to 
end." 

That  last  answer  forced  Allan's  attention 
away  from  the  letter.  The  lawyer's  pitiless 
common  sense  showed  him  no  mercy. 

"If  you  see  that  woman  again,  Sir,"  pro- 
ceeded Pedgift  Senior,  "you  will  commit  the 
rashest  act  of  folly  I  ever  heard  of  in  all  my 
experience.  She  can  have  but  one  object  in 
coming  here — to  practice  on  your  weakness  for 
her.  Nobody  can  say  into  what  false  step  she 
may  not  lead  you,  if  you  once  give  her  the  op- 
portunity. You  admit  yourself  that  you  have 
been  fond  of  her — your  attentions  to  her  have 


been  the  subject  of  general  remark  —  if  you 
haven't  actually  offered  her  the  chance  of  be- 
coming Mrs.  Armadale,  you  have  done  the 
next  thing  to  it  —  and  knowing  all  this,  you 
propose  to  see  her  and  to  let  her  work  on  you 
vvitli  her  devilish  beauty  and  her  devilish  clev- 
erness, in  the  character  of  your  interesting  vic- 
tim !  You,  who  are  one  of  the  best  matches  in 
England !  You,  who  are  the  natural  prey  of 
all  the  hungry  single  women  in  the  community! 
I  never  heard  the  like  of  it ;  I  never,  in  all  my 
professional  experience,  heard  the  like  of  it! 
If  you  must  positively  put  yourself  in  a  dan- 
gerous position,  Mr.  Armadale,"  concluded  Ped- 
gift the  elder,  with  the  everlasting  pinch  of 
snuff  held  in  suspense  between  his  box  and  his 
nose,  "there's  a  wild-beast  show  coming  to  our 
town  next  week.  Let  in  the  tigress,  Sir — don't 
let  in  Miss  Gwilt!" 

For  the  third  time  Allan  looked  at  his  law- 
yer. And  for  the  third  time  his  lawyer  looked 
back  at  him  quite  unabashed. 

"You  seem  to  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of 
Miss  Gwilt,"  said  Allan. 

"The  worst  possible  opinion,  Mr.  Armadale," 
retorted  Pedgift  Senior,  coolly.  "  We  will  re- 
turn to  that  when  we  have  sent  the  lady's  mes- 
senger about  his  business.  Will  you  take  my 
advice?    Will  you  decline  to  see  her?" 

"I  would  willingly  decline — it  Avould  be  so 
dreadfully  distressing  to  both  of  us,"  said  Al- 
lan. "  I  would  willingly  decline,  if  I  only  knew 
how." 

"Bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Armadale,  it's  easy 
enough!  Don't  commit  yourself  in  writing. 
Send  out  to  the  messenger  and  say  there's  no 
answer." 

The  short  course  thus  suggested  was  a  course 
which  Allan  positively  declined  to  take.  "It's 
treating  her  brutally,"  he  said;  "I  can't  and 
won't  do  it." 

Once  more  the  pertinacity  of  Pedgift  the  elder 
found  its  limits,  and  once  more  that  wise  man 
yielded  gracefully  to  a  compromise.  On  re- 
ceiving his  client's  promise  not  to  see  Miss 
Gwilt  he  consented  to  Allan's  committing  him- 
self in  writing — under  his  lawyer's  dictation. 
The  letter  thus  produced  was  modeled  on  Al- 
lan's own  style;  it  began  and  ended  in  one 
sentence.  "Mr.  Armadale  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  Miss  Gwilt,  and  regrets  that  he  can 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose."  Allan  had  pleaded  hard  for  a  sec- 
ond sentence,  explaining  that  he  only  declined 
Miss  Gwilt's  request  from  a  conviction  that  an 
interview  would  be  needlessly  distressing  on 
both  sides.  But  his  legal  adviser  firmly  reject- 
ed the  proposed  addition  to  the  letter.  "When 
you  say  No  to  a  woman,  Sir,"  remarked  Ped- 
gift Senior,  "  always  say  it  in  one  word.  If 
you  give  her  your  reasons  she  invariably  be- 
lieves that  you  mean  Yes." 

Producing  that  little  gem  of  wisdom  from  the 
rich  mine  of  his  professional  experience,  Mr. 
Pedgift  the  elder  sent  out  the  answer  to  Miss 
Gwilt's  messenger,  and  recommended  the  serv- 
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ant  to  "one  the  fellow,  whoever  he  was,  well 
clear  of  the  house." 

"Now,  Sir,"  said  the  lawyer,  "we  will  come 
hack,  if  you  like,  to  my  opinion  of  Mi>s  H wilt. 
It  doesn't  at  all  agree  with  yours,  I'm  afraid 
You  think  her  an  object  of  pity — quite  natural 
at  vour  ape.  I  think  her  an  object  for  the  in- 
side of  a  prison — quite  natural  at  mine.  You 
shall  hear  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  formed 
my  opinion  directly.  Let  me  show  you  that  I 
am  in  earnest  by  putting  the  opinion  itself,  in 
the  first  place,  to  a  practical  test.  Do  you  think 
Miss  Gwilt  is  likely  to  persist  in  paying  you  a 
vi-it,  Mr.  Armadale,  after  the  answer  you  have 
just  sent  to  her?" 

t;  Quite  impossible  !"  cried  Allan,  warmly. 
"  Mi>s  (J wilt  is  a  lady  ;  after  the  1  iter  I  lia  \  ■• 
sent  to  her  she  l  ill  never  come  near  me  a^ain." 

"There  wc  join  issue,  Sir,"  cried  IVdgift 
Senior.  "I  say  she  will  snap  her  fingers  at 
your  letter  (which  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
objected  to  your  writing  it).  I  say,  she  is  in 
all  probability  waiting  her  messenger's  return, 
in  or  near  your  grounds  at  this  moment.  I  sa\ 
she  will  try  to  force  her  way  in  here  before 
four-and-twenty  hours  more  arc  over  your  head.  1 
Egad,  Sir!"  cried  Mr.  Pedgift,  looking  at  his 
watch,  "  it's  only  seven  o'clock  now.  She's 
bold  enough  nnd  clever  enough  to  catch  you  un- 
awares this  very  evening.  Permit  me  to  ring 
for  the  servant — permit  me  to  request  that  yon 
will  give  him  orders  i  in  mediately  to  say  you  are 
not  at  home.  You  needn't  hesitate,  Mr.  Anna- 
dale  !  If  you're  right  about  Miss  (iwilt,  it's  a 
mere  formality.  If  I'm  ri,:ht.  it's  a  wise  pre- 
caution. Rack  your  opinion,  Sir,"  .said  Mr. 
Pedgift,  ringing  the  bell,     1  11  back  mine!" 

Allan  was  sufficiently  nettled  when  the  bell 
rang  to  feel  ready  to  give  the  order.  Hut  when 
the  servant  came  in  j«nst  remembrances  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat,  j 
"You  give  the  order,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Pedgift 
— and  walked  away  abruptly  to  the  window. 
"You're  a  good  fellow!"  thought  the  old  law- 
yer, looking  after  him,  and  penetrating  his  mo- 
tive oh  the  instant.  "The  claws  of  that  she- 
devil  sha'n't  scratch  you  if  I  can  h<  lp  it." 

The  servant  waited  inexorably  for  his  orders. 

"  If  Miss  (Iwilt  calls  here,  either  this  even- 
ing or  at  any  other  time,"  said  Pedgift  Senior. 
"Mr.  Armadale  is  not  at  home.  Wait!  If 
she  asks  when  Mr.  Armadale  will  be  back,  you 
don't  know.  Wait!  If  she  proposes  coming 
in  and  sitting  down,  you  have  a  general  or- 1 
der  that  nobody  is  to  come  in  and  sit  down,  un- 
less they  have  a  previous  appointment  with  Mr. 
Armadale.  Come!"  cried  old  Pedgift.  rubbing 
his  hands  cheerfully  when  the  servant  had  left 
the  room,  "I've  stopped  her  out  now,  at  any 
rate  !  The  orders  are  all  given,  Mr.  Armadale. 
We  may  go  on  with  our  conversation." 

Allan  came  back  from  the  window.  "The 
conversation  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one,"  he 
said.  "No  offense  to  you.  but  I  wish  it  was 
over." 


"  We  will  get  it  over  as  soon  as  possible.  Sir." 
said  Pedgift  Senior,  still  persisting  as  onlv  law- 
yen  and  women  eon  persist,  in  forcing  his  wav 
little  by  little  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  own  ob- 
ject. "  Let  us  go  back,  if  you  please,  to  the 
practical  suggestion  which  I  offered  to  you  when 
the  servant  came  in  with  Miss  Gwilt's  note. 
There  is.  I  repeat,  only  one  way  left  for  you, 
Mr.  Armadale,  out  of  your  present  awkward  po- 
sition. You  must  pursue  your  inquiries  about 
this  woman  to  an  end — on  the  chance  (which  I 
consider  next  to  a  certainty  )  that  the  end  will 
justify  you  in  the  estimation  of  the  neighbor- 
hood."  * 

"  I  wish  to' God  I  had  never  made  any  in- 
quiries at  all  !"  said  Allan.  "  Nothing  will  in- 
duce me.  Mr.  Pedgift,  to  make  any  more." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

"Can  you  ask  me  w  hy,"  retorted  Allan,  hot- 
ly, "after  your  son  has  told  you  what  wc  found 
out  in  L<  ndon?  K\en  if  I  had  less  cause  to  he 
— to  be  sorry  for  Miss  (Iwilt  than  I  have  ;  even 
if  it  was  some  other  woman,  do  you  think  I 
would  inquire  any  further  into  the  secret  of  a 

]  ■  .>;•  i  •":  i\    dru  .itine     much  less  r\|  osc  it  to 

the  neighborhood?  I  should  think  myself  ns 
prcat  a  scoundrel  as  the  man  who  has  cast  her 
out  hidpless  on  the  world  if  I  did  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  I  wonder  you  can  ask  ine  th<-  ques- 
tion—  upon  my  soul,  I  wonder  you  can  nsk  mc 
the  question  !" 

11  (Mfl  ON  your  ban  1.  Mr.  Armadale  !"  cried 
Pedgift  S<  ni'  r,  warmly  ;  "I  honor  you  for  be- 
ing so  angry  with  me.  The  neighborhood  may 
say  what  it  pleases ;  you're  a  gentleman,  Sir, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Now,"  pursued 
the  lawyer,  dropping  Allan's  hand,  and  lap-tug 
back  instantly  from  sentiment  to  business,  "  ju.st 
hear  what  I  have  got  to  say  in  my  own  defense. 
Stippow  Miss  ( Jw  ilt's  real  jnisition  happens  to 
be  nothing  like  what  you  are  generously  de- 
termined to  believe  it  to  be?" 

"  Wc  have  n«>  reason  to  -appose  that,"  said 
Allan,  resolutely. 

"Soon  Is  yow  Opinion,  Wr,"  persisted  PedgirY. 

"  Mine,  founded  on  what  is  publicly  known  of 
Mi»s  (iwilt's  proceedings  here,  nnd  on  what  I 
have  seen  of  Miss  Gwilt  herself,  is,  that  she  is 
as  far  as  I  am  from  being  the  sentimental  vic- 
tim you  arc  inclined  to  make  her  out.  Gently, 
Mr.  Armadale!  remember  that  I  have  put  my 
opinion  to  a  practical  test,  and  wait  to  con- 
demn it  off-hand  until  events  have  justified  you. 
Let  mc  put  my  j»oints,  Sir — make  allowances 
for  mc  as  a  lawyer — and  let  me  put  my  points, 
you  and  my  son  are  young  men  ;  and  I  don't 
deny  that  the  circumstances,  on  the  surface,  ap- 
pear to  justify  the  interpretation  which,  as  young 
men,  you  have  placed  on  them.  I  urn  an  old 
man — I  know  that  circumstances  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  taken  as  they  appear  on  the  surface 
— and  I  possess  the  great  advantage,  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  of  having  had  years  of  professional  ex- 
perience among  some  of  the  wickedest  women 
who  ever  walked  this  earth." 

Allan  opened  his  lips  to  protest,  and  checked 
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himself,  in  despair  of  producing  the  slightest  ef- 
fect. Pedgift  Senior  bowed  in  polite  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  client's  self-restraint,  and  took 
instant  advantage  of  it  to  go  on. 

"All  Miss  Gwilt's  proceedings,"  he  resumed, 
"  since  your  unfortunate  correspondence  with 
the  major,  show  me  that  she  is  an  old  hand  at 
deceit.  The  moment  she  is  threatened  with 
exposure — exposure  of  some  kind,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  after  what  you  discovered  in  London 
— she  turns  your  honorable  silence  to  the  best 
possible  account,  and  leaves  the  major's  service 
in  the  character  of  a  martyr.  Once  out  of  the 
house,  what  does  she  do  next  ?  She  boldly  stops 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  serves  three  excellent 
purposes  by  doing  so.  In  the  first  place,  she 
shows  every  body  that  she  is  not  afraid  of  fac- 
ing another  attack  on  her  reputation.  In  the 
second  place,  she  is  close  at  hand  to  twist  you 
round  her  little  finger,  and  to  become  Mrs. 
Armadale  in  spite  of  circumstances,  if  you  (and 
I)  allow  her  the  opportunity.  In  the  third 
place,  if  you  (and  I)  are  wise  enough  to  distrust 
her,  she  is  equally  wise  on  her  side,  and  doesn't 
give  us  the  first  great  chance  of  following  her  to 
London,  and  associating  her  with  her  accom- 
plices. Is  this  the  conduct  of  an  unhappy  wo- 
man who  has  lost  her  character  in  a  moment 
of  weakness,  and  who  has  been  driven  unwill- 
ingly into  a  deception  to  get  it  back  again?" 

"You  put  it  cleverly,"  said  Allan,  answering 
witli  marked  reluctance  ;  "  I  can't  deny  that  you 
put  it  cleverly." 

"Your  own  common  sense,  Mr.  Armadale, 
is  beginning  to  toll  you  that  I  put  it  justly,"  said 
Pedgift  Senior.  "  I  don't  presume  to  say  yet 
what  this  woman's  connection  may  be  with  those 
people  at  Pimlico.  All  I  assert  is,  that  it  is 
not  the  connection  you  suppose.  Having  stated 
the  facts  so  far,  I  have  only  to  add  my  own  per- 
sonal impression  of  Miss  Gwilt.  I  won't  shock 
you,  if  I  can  help  it — I'll  try  if  I  can't  put  it 
cleverly  again.  She  came  to  my  office  (as  I  told 
you  in  my  letter),  no  doubt  to  make  friends  with 
your  lawyer,  if  she  could — she  came  to  tell  me, 
in  the  most  forgiving  and  Christian  manner,  that 
she  didn't  blame  you." 

"  Do  you  ever  believe  in  any  body,  Mr.  Ped- 
gift?" interposed  Allan. 

"  Sometimes,  Mr.  Armadale,"  returned  Ped- 
gift the  elder,  as  unabashed  as  ever.  "I  be- 
lieve as  often  as  a  lawyer  can.  To  proceed,  Sir. 
When  I  was  in  the  criminal  branch  of  practice 
it  fell  to  my  lot  to  take  instructions  for  the  de- 
fense of  women  committed  for  trial  from  the 
women's  own  lips.  Whatever  other  difference 
there  might  be  among  them,  I  got,  in  time,  to 
notice,  among  those  who  were  particularly  wicked 
and  unquestionably  guilty,  one  point  in  which 
they  all  resembled  each  other.  Tall  and  short, 
old  and  young,  handsome  and  ugly,  they  all  had 
a  secret  self-possession  that  nothing  could  shake. 
On  the  surface  they  were  as  different  as  possible. 
Some  of  them  were  in  a  state  of  indignation  ; 
some  of  them  were  drowned  in  tears ;  some  of 
them  were  full  of  pious  confidence ;  and  some 


of  them  were  resolved  to  commit  suicide  before 
the  night  was  out.  But  only  put  your  finger 
suddenly  on  the  weak  point  in  the  story  told  by 
any  one  of  them,  and  there  was  an  end  of  her 
rage,  or  her  tears,  or  her  piety,  or  her  despair — 
and  out  came  the  genuine  woman,  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  her  resources,  with  a  neat  little  lie 
that  exactly  suited  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Miss  Gwilt  was  in  tears,  Sir — becoming  tears 
that  didn't  make  her  nose  red — and  I  put  my 
finger  suddenly  on  the  weak  point  in  her  story. 
Down  dropped  her  pathetic  pocket-handkerchief 
from  her  beautiful  blue  eyes,  and  out  came  the 
genuine  woman  with  the  neat  little  lie  that  ex- 
actly suited  the  circumstances !  I  felt  twenty 
years  younger,  Mr.  Armadale,  on  the  spot.  I 
declare  I  thought  I  was  in  Newgate  again,  with 
my  note-book  in  my  hand,  taking  my  instruc- 
tions for  the  defense!" 

"The  next  thing,  you'll  say,  Mr.  Pedgift," 
cried  Allan,  angrily,  "is  that  Miss  Gwilt  has 
been  in  prison !" 

Pedgift  Senior  calmly  rapped  his  snuff-box, 
and  had  his  answer  ready  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"She  may  have  richly  deserved  to  see  the 
inside  of  a  prison,  Mr.  Armadale;  but,  in  the 
age  we  live  in,  that  is  one  excellent  reason  for 
her  never  having  been  near  any  place  of  the 
kind.  A  prison,  in  the  present  tender  state  of 
public  feeling,  for  a  charming  woman  like  Miss 
Gwilt!  My  dear  Sir,  if  she  had  attempted  to 
murder  you  or  me,  and  if  an  inhuman  judge  and 
jury  had  decided  on  sending  her  to  a  prison, 
the  first  object  of  modern  society  would  be  to 
prevent  her  going  into  it ;  and,  if  that  couldn't 
be  done,  the  next  object  would  be  to  let  her  out 
again  as  soon  as  possible.  Read  your  newspa- 
per, Mr.  Armadale,  and  you'll  find  we  live  in 
piping  times  for  the  black  sheep  of  the  commu- 
nity— if  they  are  only  black  enough.  I  insist 
on  asserting,  Sir,  that  we  have  got  one  of  the 
blackest  of  the  lot  to  deal  with  in  this  case.  I 
insist  on  asserting  that  you  have  had  the  rare 
luck,  in  these  unfortunate  inquiries,  to  pitch  on 
a  woman  who  happens  to  be  a  fit  object  for  in- 
quiry, in  the  interests  of  the  public  protection. 
Differ  with  me  as  strongly  as  you  please — but 
don't  make  up  your  mind  finally  about  Miss 
Gwilt  until  events  have  put  those  two  opposite 
opinions  of  ours  to  the  test  that  I  have  proposed. 
A  fairer  test  there  can't  be.  I  agree  with  you, 
that  no  lady  worthy  of  the  name  could  attempt 
to  force  her  way  in  here  after  receiving  your 
letter.  But  I  deny  that  Miss  Gwilt  is  worthy 
of  the  name ;  and  I  say  she  will  try  to  force  her 
way  in  here  in  spite  of  you." 

"And  I  say  she  won't !"  retorted  Allan,  firm- 
ly- 

Pedgift  Senior  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
smiled.  There  was  a  momentary  silence — and 
in  that  silence  the  door-bell  rang. 

The  lawyer  and  the  client  both  looked  ex- 
pectantly in  the  direction  of  the  hall. 

"No!"  cried  Allan,  more  angrily  than  ever. 

"Yes!"  said  Pedgift  Senior,  contradicting 
him  with  the  utmost  politeness. 
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They  waited  the  event.  The  opening  of  the 
house-door  was  audible,  hut  the  room  was  too 
far  from  it  for  the  sound  of  voices  to  reach  the 
ear  as  well.  After  a  long  interval  of  expecta- 
tion the  closing  of  the  door  was  heard  at  last. 
Allan  rose  im)»etuously  and  rang  the  bell.  Mr. 
Pedgift  the  elder  sat  sublimely  calm,  and  en- 
joyed, with  a  gentle  zest,  the  largest  pinch  of 
snuff  be  had  taken  yet. 

44  Any  body  for  me  ?"  asked  Allan,  when  the 
servant  came  in. 

The  man  looked  at  Pedgift  Senior  with  an 
expression  of  unutterable  reverent-^,  and  an- 
swered— M  Miss  Gwilt." 

"I  don't  want  to  crow  over  you,  Sir,'*  said 
Mr.  Pedgift  the  elder,  when  the  servant  had 
withdrawn.     ''Put  what  do  you  think  of  Miss 

GwUfl  rm0  f 

Allan  shook  Lis  Lr.nl  in  - i L •  n !  r.r. la- 

ment and  distress. 

M  Time  is  of  some  importance,  Mr.  Armadale. 
After  w  hat  has  just  happened  do  you  Mill  ob- 
ject to  taking  the  course  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  sug^Ming  t"  you  ?" 

44 1  can't,  Mr.  Pedgift,"  said  Allan.  44 1  can't 
be  the  means  of  disgra<  ing  her  in  the  neigttftffc 
hood.  I  would  rather  be  disgraced  mvself — as 
I  am." 

44  Let  me  put  it  in  another  way.  Sir.  RUMI 
my  persisting.  You  have  been  v<  ry  kind  M  M 
and  my  family:  and"!  have  a  j-cisonal  interest, 
as  well  as  a  profr-M.  nal  ititetrst  in  \<>u.  It 
you  can't  prevail  on  yourself  to  show  this  wo- 
man's character  in  its  true  light,  will  you  take 
common  precautions  to  prevent  her  doing  any 
more  harm?  W* i  1 1  you  consent  to  ha\ing  htf 
privat  ly  watched,  as  1  ng  as  she  remains  in 
this  neighborhood  ?" 

For  the  second  time  Allan  shook  hi*  head. 

44  Is  that  your  final  resolution.  Sil ?" 

4*  It  is,  Mr.  P.  .l_i:t  ;  but  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  advice,  all  the  same." 

Pedgift  Senior  rose  in  a  state  of  gentle  resig- 
nation, and  took  up  hi*  hat.  uGejed-cvei  ing. 
Sir."  he  said,  and  made  sorrowfully  for  the  door. 
Allan  n»so  on  bis  side,  innocently  supposing 
that  the  interview  was  at  an  end.  Persons  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  diplomatic  habits  of 
his  legal  adviser  would  have  recommended 
him  to  keep  his  seat.  The  time  was  ri|>c  for 
44  Pedgift*!  postscript,"  and  the  lawyer's  in- 
dicative suutbbox  was  at  that  moment  in  one 
of  his  hands  as  he  opened  the  door  with  the 
other. 

"Good-evening."  said  Allan. 

Pedgift  Senior  opened  the  door — stopped — 
considered — closed  the  door  again — came  back 
mysteriously  with  his  pinch  of  snuff  in  suspense 
between  his  box  and  his  no-e — and  repeating 
his  invariable  formula.  u  Hy-the-by,  there's  a 
point  occurs  to  me,"  quietly  resumed  possesion 
of  his  empty  chair. 

Allan,  wondering,  took  the  seat,  in  his  turn, 
which  he  had  just  left.  Lawyer  and  client 
looked  at  each  other  once  more,  and  the  inex- 
haustible interview  began  again. 


CHAPTER  VI 
rLiK.n  t's  rosTscitirT. 

"I  mentioned  that  a  point  had  occurred  to 
me,  Sir,"  remarked  Pedgift  Senior. 

"  You  did,"  said  Allan. 
"Would  you  like  to  hear  what  it  is.  Mr. 
Armadale  ?" 

44  If  you  please,"  said  Allan. 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Sir!  This  is  the  point. 
I  attach  considerable  importance — if  nothing 
eN«-  ean  !  •  tie-  t  •  I  a\  i  .  M ( iw  ilt  private- 
ly looked  after,  as  long  as  she  stops  at  Thorpe- 
AmbroM'.  It  stnuk  me  just  now  at  the  door, 
Mr.  Armadale,  that  what  you  are  not  willing  to 
do  for  your  own  security  you  might  be  willing 
to  do  for  the  security  of  another  person.'' 

14  What  other  person?"  inquired  Allan. 

4*A  young  lady  w  ho  is  a  near  neighbor  of 
yours.  Sir.  Shall  I  mention  the  name,  in  con- 
fidence ?     Miss  Milroy." 

Allan  started,  and  changed  color. 

4*Mi»s  Milroy!"  he  repeated.  "Can  s/ir  be 
concerned  in  this  miserable  business?  I  Lope 
not,  Mr.  Pedgift;  I  sincerely  hope  not." 

M  I  paid  a  visit,  in  your  interests.  Sir,  at  the 
cottage,  this  morning,"  proceeded  Pedgift  Senior. 

\  i  shall  hear  w  hat  hap]  <  ncd  there,  and  judge 
for  yourself.  Major  Milroy  has  been  expressing 
his  opinion  of  you  pretty  freely;  and  I  thought 
it  highly  desirable  to  give  him  a  caution.  It's 
always  the  way  with  those  quiet  addle  heeded 
men — when  they  do  once  wake  up,  there's  no 
n  -oning  with  their  obstinacy,  and  no  quieting 
their  violence.  W<  11,  Sir,  this  BXHIlillg  I  went 
to  the  cottage.  The  major  and  Miss  Necli" 
were  both  in  the  parlor — miss  not  looking  so 
pretty  us  iikiial ;  pale,  I  thought,  nalc,  and  worn, 
and  anxious.  Pp  jumps  the  addle-headed  ma- 
jor (I  wouldn't  give  that,  Mr.  Armadale,  for  the 
brains  of  a  man  w  ho  can  o»  eup\  himself  for  half 
,  his  lifetime  ia  making  a  clock  !  , — up  jumps  the 
addle-head-  d  major,  in  the  loftiest  manner,  an. I 
actual!)  tiies  to  look  me  down.  Ha!  ha!  the 
idea  of  any  body  looking  me  down  at  my  time 
I  of  life.  I  behaved  like  a  Christian;  I  nodded 
kindly  to  old  What's-o'cb  <  k.  *  Pine  morning, 
j  major,'  says  I.  4  Have  you  any  business  w  ith 
me?'  sa\s  he.  4Ju-t  a  word,'  sa\s  I.  Miss 
Neelie,  like  the  sensible  girl  she  is,  gets  up  to 
L  ave  the  room ;  and  what  does  her  ridiculous 
father  do?  He  stops  her.  4  You  needn't  go, 
my  dear  ;  I  have  nothing  tc  say  to  Mr.  Pedgift,' 
says  this  old  military  idiot,  and  turns  my  way, 
and  tries  to  look  me  down  again.  4  You  urc 
Mr.  Armadale's  lawyer,'  says  he  ;  4  if  you  come 
on  any  business  relating  to  Mr.  Armadale,  I  re- 
fer you  to  my  solicitor.'  (His solicitor  is  Darch  ; 
and  Darch  has  had  enough  of  me  in  business.  I 
can  tell  you ! )  4  My  errand  here,  major,  does 
certainly  relate  to  Mr.  Armadale,'  says  I;  4but 
it  doesn't  concern  your  lawyer— at  any  rate,  just 
yet.  I  wish  to  caution  you  to  suspend  your 
opinion  of  my  client,  or,  if  you  won't  do  that, 
to  be  careful  how  you  express  it  in  public.  I 
warn  you  that  our  turn  is  to  como,  and  that  you 
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are  not  at  the  end  yet  of  this  scandal  about  Miss 
Gwilt.'  It  struck  mo  as  likely  that  he  would 
lose  his  temper  when  he  found  himself  tackled 
in  that  way,  and  he  amply  fulfilled  my  expecta- 
tions. He  was  quite  violent  in  his  language — 
the  poor  weak  creature — actually  violent  with 
vie!  I  behaved  like  a  Christian  again;  I 
nodded  kindly,  and  wished  him  good-morning. 
When  I  looked  round  to  wish  Miss  Neelie  good- 
morning  too,  she  was  gone.  You  seem  restless, 
Mr.  Armadale,"  remarked  Pedgift  Senior,  as 
Allan,  feeling  the  sting  of  old  recollections,  sud- 
denly started  out  of  his  chair,  and  began  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room.  "  1  won't  try  your  pa- 
tience much  longer,  Sir ;  I  am  coming  to  the 
point." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pedgift,"  said  Allan, 
returning  to  his  seat,  and  trying  to  look  com- 
posedly at  the  lawyer  through  the  intervening 
image  of  Neelie  which  the  lawyer  had  called 
up. 

"  Well,  Sir,  T  left  the  cottage,"  resumed  Pcd- 
gil'L  Senior.  "Just  as  I  turned  the  corner  from 
the  garden  into  the  park,  who  should  I  stumble 
on  but  Miss  Neelie  herself,  evidently  on  the 
look-out  for  me?  'I  want  to  speak  to  you  for 
one  moment,  Mr.  Pedgift!'  says  she.  'Does 
Mr.  Armadale  think  me  mixed  up  in  this  mat- 
ter?' She  was  violently  agitated — tears  in  her 
eyes,  Sir,  of  the  sort  which  my  legal  experience 
has  not  accustomed  me  to  see.  I  quite  forgot 
myself ;  I  actually  gave  her  my  arm,  and  led 
her  away  gently  among  the  trees.  (A  nice  posi- 
tion to  find  me  in,  if  any  of  the  scandal-mongers 
of  the  town  had  happened  to  be  walking  in  that 
direction  !)  1  My  dear  Miss  Milroy,'  says  I, 
'  why  should  Mr.  Armadale  think  you  mixed  up 
in  it?'" 

"You  ought  to  have  told  her  at  once  that  I 
thought  nothing  of  the  kind  !"  exclaimed  Al- 
lan, indignantly.  "Why  did  you  leave  her  a 
moment  in  doubt  about  it?" 

"Because  I  am  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Armadale," 
rejoined  Pedgift  Senior,  dryly.  "Even  in  mo- 
ments of  sentiment,  under  convenient  trees,  with 
a  pretty  girl  on  my  arm,  I  can't  entirely  divest 
myself  of  my  professional  caution.  Don't  look 
distressed,  Sir,  pray !  I  set  things  right  in  due 
course  of  time.  Before  I  left  Miss  Milroy  I  told 
her,  in  the  plainest  terms,  no  such  idea  had  ever 
entered  your  head." 

"Did  she  seem  relieved?"  asked  Allan. 

"  She  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  my 
arm,  Sir,"  replied  old  Mr.  Pedgift,  as  dryly  as 
ever,  "and  to  pledge  me  to  inviolable  secrecy  on 
the  subject  of  our  interview.  She  was  particu- 
larly desirous  that  you  should  hear  nothing  about 
it.  If  you  are  at  all  anxious  on  your  side  to 
know  why  I  am  now  betraying  her  confidence,  I 
beg  to  inform  you  that  her  confidence  related  to 
no  less  a  person  than  the  lady  who  favored  you 
with  a  call  just  now — Miss  Gwilt." 

Allan,  who  had  been  once  more  restlessly  pac- 
ing the  room,  stopped,  and  returned  to  his  chair. 

"  Is  this  serious?"  he  asked. 

"Most  serious,  Sir,"  returned  Pedgift  Senior. 


"I  am  betraying  Miss  Neelie's  secret  in  Miss 
Neelie's  own  interest.  Let  us  go  back  to  that 
cautious  question  I  put  to  her.  She  found  some 
little  difficulty  in  answering  it — for  the  reply  in- 
volved her  in  a  narrative  of  the  parting  interview 
between  her  governess  and  herself.  This  is  the 
substance  of  it.  The  two  were  alone  when  Miss 
Gwilt  took  leave  of  her  pupil;  and  the  words 
she  used  (as  reported  to  me  by  Miss  Neelie) 
were  these.  She  said,  'Your  mother  has  de- 
clined to  allow  me  to  take  leave  of  her.  Do  you 
decline  too?'  Miss  Neelie's  answer  was  a  re- 
markably sensible  one  for  a  girl  of  her  age. 
'We  have  not  been  good  friends,'  she  said,  'and 
I  believe  we  are  equally  glad  to  part  with  each 
other.  But  I  have  no  wish  to  decline  taking 
leave  of  you.'  Saying  that,  she  held  out  her 
hand.  Miss  Gwilt  stood  looking  at  her  stead- 
ily, without  taking  it,  and  addressed  her  in  these 
words  :  '  You  are  not  Mrs.  Armadale  yet.''  Gen- 
tly, Sir!  Keep  your  temper.  It's  not  at  all 
wonderful  that  a  woman  conscious  of  having  her 
own  mercenary  designs  on  you,  should  attribute 
similar  designs  to  a  young  lady  who  happens  to 
be  your  near  neighbor.  Let  me  go  on.  Miss 
Neelie,  by  her  own  confession  (and  quite  natu- 
rally, I  think),  was  excessively  indignant.  She 
owns  to  having  answered,  'You  shameless  creat- 
ure, how  dare  you  say  that  to  me !'  Miss  Gwilt's 
rejoinder  was  rather  a  remarkable  one — the  an- 
ger on  her  side  appears  to  have  been  of  the  cool, 
still,  venomous  kind.  '  Nobody  ever  yet  in- 
jured me,  Miss  Milroy,'  she  said,  'without  soon- 
er or  later  bitterly  repenting  it.  You  will  bit- 
terly repent  it.'  She  stood  looking  at  her  pupil 
for  a  moment  in  dead  silence,  and  then  left  the 
room.  Miss  Neelie  appears  to  have  felt  the  im- 
putation fastened  on  her  in  connection  with 
you  far  more  sensitively  than  she  felt  the  threat. 
She  had  previously  known,  as  every  body  had 
known  in  the  house,  that  some  unacknowledged 
proceedings  of  yours  in  London  had  led  to  Miss 
Gwilt's  voluntary  withdrawal  from  her  situation. 
And  she  now  inferred,  from  the  language  ad- 
dressed to  her,  that  she  was  actually  believed  by 
Miss  Gwilt  to  have  set  those  proceedings  on  foot 
to  advance  herself,  and  to  injure  her  governess, 
in  your  estimation.  Gently,  Sir,  gently !  I 
haven't  quite  done  yet.  As  soon  as  Miss  Neelie 
had  recovered  herself  she  went  up  stairs  to  speak 
to  Mrs.  Milroy.  Miss  Gwilt's  abominable  im- 
putation had  taken  her  by  surprise ;  and  she 
went  to  her  mother  first  for  enlightenment  and 
advice.  She  got  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Mrs.  Milroy  declared  she  was  too  ill  to  enter  on 
the  subject,  and  she  has  remained  too  ill  to  enter 
on  it  ever  since.  Miss  Neelie  applied  next  to 
her  father.  The  major  stopped  her  the  mo- 
ment your  name  passed  her  lips :  he  declared 
he  would  never  hear  you  mentioned  again  by  any 
member  of  his  family.  She  has  been  left  in  the 
dark  from  that  time  to  this — not  knowing  how 
she  might  have  been  misrepresented  by  Miss 
Gwilt,  or  what  falsehoods  you  might  have  been 
led  to  believe  of  her.  At  my  age  and  in  my 
profession  I  don't  profess  to  have  any  extraor- 
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dinary  softness  of  heart.  Bat  I  do  think,  Mr. 
Armadale,  that  Miss  Neelie's  position  deserves 
our  sympathy." 

"I'll  do  any  tiling  to  help  her!"  cried  Allan, 
impulsively.  "You  don't  know,  Mr.  Pedgift, 
what  reason  I  have — "  He  checked  himself, 
and  confusedly  repeated  his  first  words.  "I'll 
do  anything,"  he  reiterated,  earnestly — "any 
thing  in  the  world  to  help  her!" 

"Do  you  really  mean  that,  Mr.  Armadale? 
Excuse  my  asking — but  you  can  very  materially 
help  Miss  Xeelic  if  you  choose." 

"How?"  asked  Allan.   "Only  tell  me  how." 

"By  giving  me  your  authority,  Sir,  to  pro- 
tect her  from  Miss  Gwilt." 

Having  fired  that  shot  point-blank  at  his  cli- 
ent, the  wise  lawyer  waited  a  little  to  let  it  take 
its  effect  before  he  said  any  more 

Allan's  face  clouded,  and  he  shifted  uneasily 
from  side  to  side  of  his  c  hair. 

"  Your  son  is  hard  enough  to  deal  with,  Mr. 
Pcdgift,"  he  said.  "And  you  are  harder  than 
your  son." 

"Thank  you,  Sir,"  rejoined  the  ready  Pcd- 
gift, "  in  my  son's  name  and  my  own  for  a  hand- 
some compliment  to  the  firm.  If  you  really  With 
to  be  of  assistance  to  Miss  Xeelic,"  he  went  on 
more  seriously,  "I  have  shown  you  the  way. 
You  can  do  nothing  to  quiet  her  anxiety  which 
I  have  not  done  already.  As  s,,,,n  as  I  had  in- 
sured her  that  no  misconception  of  her  conduct 
existed  in  your  mind,  she  went  away  satisfied. 
Her  governess'!  parting  threat  doesn't  seem  to 
have  dwelt  on  her  memory.  I  can  tell  you,  Mr. 
Armadale,  it  dwells  on  mine!  You  know  my 
opinion  of  Mi»s  Guilt ;  and  you  know  what  Mi-s 
Gwilt  banoH  has  done  tail  very  evening  to  justi- 
fy that  opinion  even  in  your  eyes.  May  I  a-k. 
after  all  that  has  passed,  whether  you  think  sin- 
is  the  sort  of  woman  who  can  be  trusted  to  con- 
line  herself  to  empty  threats?'' 

The  question  was  a  formidable  one  to  an- 
swer. Forced  steadily  back  from  the  josition 
which  he  had  occupied  at  the  outset  of  the  in- 
terview by  the  irresistible  pressure  of  plain 
facts,  Allan  began  for  the  first  time  to  show 
symptoms  of  yielding  on  the  subject  of  Miss 
Gwilt.  44  Is  there  no  other  way  of  prof  Wiling 
Miss  Milroy  but  the  way  you  have  mentioned  ';" 
be  asked,  uneasily. 

"Do  you  think  the  major  would  listen  to 
you,  Sir,  if  you  sj>oke  to  him?  "asked  Pedgift 
Senior,  sarcastically;  "I'm  rather  afraid  he 
wouldn't  honor  m  with  his  attention.  Or  |  6t> 
haps  you  would  prefer  alarming  Miss  Neelie  bjjf 
telling  her  in  plain  words  that  we  both  think 
her  in  danger?  Or,  suppose  you  send  me  to 
Miss  Gwilt,  with  instructions  to  inform  her  that 
she  has  done  her  pupil  a  cruel  injustice?  Wo- 
men are  so  proverbially  ready  to  listen  to  rea- 
son ;  and  they  are  so  universally  disposed  to 
alter  their  opinions  of  each  other  on  application  \ 
— especially  when  one  woman  thinks  that  an- 
other woman  has  destroyed  her  prospect  of  mak- 
ing a  good  marriage.  Don't  mind  me,  Mr. 
Armadale — I'm  only  a  lawyer,  and  I  can  sit  I 


water-proof  under  another  shower  of  Miss 
Gwilt's  tears!" 

"Damn  it,  Mr.  Pedgift,  tell  me  in  plain 
words  what  you  want  to  do!"  cried  Allan,  los- 
ing his  temper  at  last. 

"In  plain  words,  Mr.  Armadale.  I  want  to 
keep  Miss  Gwilt's  proceedings  privately  under 
view,  as  long  as  she  stops  in  this  neighborhood. 
I  answer  for  finding  a  person  who  will  look 
after  her  delicately  and  discreetly.  And  I 
agree  to  discontinue  even  this  harmless  superin- 
tendence of  her  actions,  if  there  isn't  good  rea- 
son shown  for  continuing  it,  to  your  entire 
satisfaction,  in  a  week's  time.  I  make  that 
moderate  proposal,  Sir,  in  what  I  sincerelv  be- 
lieve to  be  Miss  Milroy's  interest,  and  1  wait 
your  answer,  Yes  or  No." 

11  Can't  I  have  time  to  consider?"  asked  Al- 
lan, driven  to  the  last  helpless  expedient  of 
taking  refuge  in  delay. 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Armadale.  But  don't  for- 
get, while  you  are  considering,  that  Miss  Mil- 
roy is  in  the  habit  of  walking  out  alone  in  your 
park,  innocent  of  all  apprehension  of  danger — 
and  that  Miss  Gwilt  is  perfectly  free  to  take  any 
advantage  of  that  circumstance  that  Miss  Gwilt 
pleases." 

"Do  as  yon  like!"  exclaimed  Allan  in  de- 
spair "  And.  for  God's  sake,  don't  torment  me 
any  longer !" 

Popular  prejudice  may  deny  it — but  the  pro- 
n  of  the  law  is  a  practically  Christian  pro- 
fession in  one  respect  at  least.  Of  all  the  largo 
collection  of  ready  answers  lying  in  wait  for 
mankind  on  a  lawyer's  lips,  none  is  kept  in  bet- 
ter working  order  than  "  the  soft  answer  which 
turneth  away  wrath."  Pedgift  Senior  rose  with 
the  alacrity  of  youth  in  bis  legs,  and  the  wise 
moderation  of  age  on  his  tongue.  "Many 
thanks,  Sir,"  he  said,  "for  the  attention  you 
have  bestowed  on  me  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  decision,  ami  1  wish  you  good-evening." 
This  time  his  indicative  suuti'-hox  was  not  in 
his  hand  w  hen  he  opened  the  door,  and  he  act- 
ually dial]  |  e.ned  without  coming  back  for  a 
second  postscript. 

Allan's  he  al  sank  on  his  breast  when  he  was 
left  alone  "If  it  was  only  the  end  of  the 
week!"  he  thought,  longingly.  "  If  1  only  had 
Midwinter  back  again!" 

As  that  aspiration  escaped  the  client's  lips 
the  lawyer  got  gayly  inter  his  gig.  "  Hie  away, 
old  girl  !"  cried  Pedgift  Senior,  patting  the  fast- 
trotting  marc  with  the  end  of  his  whip.  "I 
never  keep  a  lady  waiting — and  I've  got  busi- 
ness to-night  with  one  of  your  own  sex!" 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MISS  GWILT. 

The  outskirts  of  the  little  town  of  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  on  the  side  nearest  to  "the  greai 
house,"  have  earned  some  local  celebrity  as  ex- 
hibiting the  prettiest  suburb  of  the  kind  to  be 
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found  in  East  Norfolk.  Here  the  villas  and 
gardens  are  for  the  most  part  built  and  laid  out 
in  excellent  taste ;  the  trees  are  in  the  prime  of 
their  growth  ;  and  the  heathy  common  beyond 
the  houses  rises  and  falls  in  picturesque  and 
delightful  variety  of  broken  ground.  The  rank, 
fashion,  and  beauty  of  the  town  make  this  place 
their  evening  promenade  ;  and  when  a  stranger 
goes  out  for  a  drive,  if  he  leaves  it  to  the  coach- 
man, the  coachman  starts  by  way  of  the  com- 
mon as  a  matter  of  course. 

On  the  opposite  side,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
side  farthest  from  "the  great  house,"  the  sub- 
urbs (in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
one)  were  universally  regarded  as  a  sore  sub- 
ject by  all  persons  zealous  for  the  reputation  of 
the  town. 

Here  Nature  was  uninviting ;  man  was  poor, 
and  social  progress,  as  exhibited  under  the  form 
of  building,  halted  miserably.  The  streets 
dwindled  feebly  as  they  receded  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town  into  smaller  and  smaller  houses, 
and  died  away  on  the  barren  open  ground  into 
an  atrophy  of  skeleton  cottages.  Builders  here- 
abouts appeared  to  have  universally  abandoned 
their  work  in  the  first  stage  of  its  creation. 
Landholders  set  up  poles  on  lost  patches  of 
ground ;  and,  plaintively  advertising  that  they 
were  to  let  for  building,  raised  sickly  little  crops 
meanwhile,  in  despair  of  finding  a  purchaser  to 
deal  with  them.  All  the  waste  paper  of  the 
town  seemed  to  float  congenially  to  this  neg- 
lected spot;  and  all  the  fretful  children  came 
and  cried  here,  in  charge  of  all  the  slatternly 
nurses  who  disgraced  the  place.  If  there  was 
any  intention  in  Thorpe-Ambrose  of  sending  a 
worn-out  horse'  to  the  knackers,  that  horse  was 
sure  to  be  found  waiting  his  doom  in  a  fieft  on 
this  side  of  the  town.  No  growth  flourished 
in  these  desert  regions  but  the  arid  growth  of 
rubbish ;  and  no  human  creatures  rejoiced  but 
the  creatures  of  the  night — the  vermin  here  and 
there  in  the  beds,  and  the  cats  every  where  on 
the  tiles. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  summer  twilight 
was  darkening.  The  fretful  children  were  cry- 
ing in  their  cradles  ;  the  horse  destined  for  the 
knacker  dozed  forlorn  in  the  field  of  his  impris- 
onment ;  the  cats  waited  stealthily  in  corners 
for  the  coming  night.  But  one  living  figure 
appeared  in  the  lonely  suburb — the  figure  of  Mr. 
Bashwood.  But  one  faint  sound  disturbed  the 
dreadful  silence — the  sound  of  Mr.  Bashwood's 
softly-stepping  feet. 

Moving  slowly  past  the  heaps  of  bricks  rising 
at  intervals  along  the  road ;  coasting  carefully 
round  the  old  iron  and  the  broken  tiles  scat-- 
tered  here  and  there  in  his  path,  Mr.  Bashwood 
advanced  from  the  direction  of  the  country  to- 
ward one  of  the  unfinished  streets  of  the  suburb. 
His  personal  appearance  had  been  apparently 
made  the  object  of  some  special  attention.  His 
false  teeth  were  brilliantly  white ;  his  wig  was 
carefully  brushed  ;  his  mourning  garments,  re- 
newed throughout,  gleamed  with  the  hideous 
and  slimy  gloss  of  cheap  black  cloth.  He 
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moved  with  a  nervous  jauntiness,  and  looked 
about  him  with  a  vacant  smile.  Having  reach- 
ed the  first  of  the  skeleton  cottages,  his  watery 
eyes  settled  steadily  for  the  first  time  on  the 
view  of  the  street  before  him.  The  next  in- 
stant he  started ;  his  breath  quickened ;  he 
leaned  trembling  and  flushing  against  the  un- 
finished wall  at  his  side.  A  lady,  still  at  some 
distance,  was  advancing  toward  him  down  the 
length  of  the  street.  "She's  coming!"  he 
whispered,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  rapture 
and  fear,  of  alternating  color  and  paleness, 
showing  itself  in  his  haggard  face.  "  I  wish  I 
was  the  ground  she  treads  on !  I  wish  I  was 
the  glove  she's  got  on  her  hand!"  He  burst 
ecstatically  into  those  extravagant  words,  with 
a  concentrated  intensity  of  delight  in  uttering 
them  that  actually  shook  his  feeble  figure  from 
head  to  foot. 

Smoothly  and  gracefully  the  lady  glided  near- 
er and  nearer,  until  she  revealed  to  Mr.  Bash- 
wood's  eyes  what  Mr.  Bashwood's  instincts  had 
recognized  in  the  first  instance  —  the  face  of 
Miss"  Gwilt. 

She  was  dressed  with  an  exquisitely  express- 
ive economy  of  outlay.  The  plainest  straw 
bonnet  procurable,  trimmed  sparingly  with  the 
cheapest  white  ribbon,  was  on  her  head.  Mod- 
est and  tasteful  poverty  expressed  itself  in  the 
specklcss  cleanliness  and  the  modestly-propor- 
tioned skirts  of  her  light  "print"  gown,  and  in 
the  scanty  little  mantilla  of  cheap  black  silk 
which  she  wore  over  it,  edged  with  a  simple 
frilling  of  the  same  material.  The  lustre  of 
her  terrible  red  hair  showed  itself  unshrinkingly 
in  a  plaited  coronet  above  her  forehead,  and  es- 
caped in  one  vagrant  love-lock,  perfectly  curled, 
that  dropped  over  her  left  shoulder.  Her  gloves, 
fitting  her  like  a  second  skin,  were  of  the  sober 
brown  hue  which  is  slowest  to  show  signs  of  use. 
One  hand  lifted  her  dress  daintily  above  the 
impurities  of  the  road ;  the  other  held  a  little 
nosegay  of  the  commonest  garden  flowers. 
Noiselessly  and  smoothly  she  came  on,  with  a 
gentle  and  regular  undulation  of  the  print  gown ; 
with  the  love-lock  softly  lifted  from  moment  to 
moment  in  the  evening  breeze ;  with  her  head  a 
little  dropped,  and  her  eyes  on  the  ground — in 
walk,  and  look,  and  manner,  in  every  casual 
movement  that  escaped  her,  expressing  that 
subtle  mixture  of  the  voluptuous  and  the  mod- 
est which,  of  the  many  attractive  extremes  that 
meet  in  women,  is  in  a  man's  eyes  the  most  ir- 
resistible of  all. 

"Mr.  Bashwood!"  she  exclaimed,  in  loud, 
clear  tones,  indicative  of  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment, "what  a  surprise  to  find  you  here!  I 
thought  none  but  the  wretched  inhabitants  ever 
ventured  near  this  side  of  the  town.  Hush !" 
she  added  quickly,  in  a  whisper. — "You  heard 
right  when  you  heard  that  Mr.  Armadale  was 
going  to  have  me  followed  and  watched.  There's 
a  man  behind  one  of  the  houses.  We  must  talk 
out  loud  of  indifferent  things,  and  look  as  if  we 
had  met  by  accident.  Ask  me  what  I  am  do- 
ing.   Out  loud !    Directly  !    You  shall  never 
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see  me  again  if  you  don't  instantly  leave  off 
trembling  and  do  what  I  tell  you !" 

She  spoke  with  a  merciless  tyranny  of  eye 
and  voice — with  a  merciless  use  of  her  power 
over  the  feeble  creature  whom  she  addressed. 
Mr.  Bashwood  obeyed  her  in  tones  that  qua- 
vered with  agitation,  and  with  eyes  that  devour- 
ed her  beauty  in  a  strange  fascination  of  terror 
and  delight. 

"  I  am  trying  to  earn  a  little  money  by  teach- 
ing music,"  she  said,  in  the  voice  intended  to 
reach  the  spy's  ears.  "If  you  are  able  to  rec- 
ommend me  any  pupils,  Mr.  Bashwood,  your 
good  word  will  oblige  inc.  Have  you  been  in 
the  grounds  to-day  ?"  she  went  on,  dropping 
her  voice  again  to  a  whisper.  "  Has  Mr.  Arma- 
dale been  near  the  cottage?  lias  Miss  Milroy 
been  out  of  the  garden  ?  No  ?  Arc  you  sure? 
Look  out  for  them  to-morrow,  and  next  day, 
and  next  day.  They  are  certain  to  meet  and 
make  it  op  again,  and  I  must  and  will  know  of 
it.  Hash !  Ask  me  my  terms  for  teaching 
music.  What  are  you  frightened  about  ?  It's 
me  the  man's  after — not  you.  Louder  than 
when  you  a«-kcd  me  what  I  was  doing  just  now; 
louder,  or  I  won't  trust  you  any  more  ;  I'll  go 
to  somebody  else !" 

Once  more  Mr.  Bashwood  obeyed.  "Don't 
be  angry  with  me,"  he  murmured  faintly,  when 
he  had  spoken  the  ntifiQfmiJ  words.  "My 
heart  beats  so — you'll  kill  me  I" 

"You  poor  old  dear!"  she  whispered  back, 
with  a  sudden  change  in  her  manner — with  an 
eas\,  satirical  tenderness.  u  Wbaft  busiucss 
ha\  e  you  with  a  heart  at  your  age  ?  Be  here 
to-morrow  at  the  same  time,  and  tell  me  what 
you  have  seen  in  the  grounds.  My  terms  are 
only  live  shillings  a  lesson,"  she  went  on,  in  her 
louder  tone;  "I'm  sure  that's  Dot  much,  Mr. 
Bashwood— -I  ^ive  such  long  1<  ssons,  and  I  -«  t 
all  my  pupils'  music  half  price."  She  .suddenly 
dropped  her  voice  again,  and  looked  him  bright- 
ly into  instant  subjection.  "Don't  let  Mr.  Ar- 
madale out  of  your  sight  to-morrow!  If  that 
girl  manages  to  speak  to  him,  and  if  I  don't 
hear  of  it,  I'll  frighten  you  to  death.  If  1  do 
hear  of  it  I'll  kiss  you!  Hush!  Wish  me 
good-night,  and  go  on  to  the  town,  ifhd  leave 
me  to  go  the  other  way.  I  don't  want  you — 
I'm  not  afraid  of  the  man  behind  the  houses;  I 
can  deal  with  him  by  myself.  Say  good-night, 
and  I'll  let  you  shake  hands.  Say  it  louder, 
and  I'll  give  you  one  of  my  flowers,  If  you'll 
promise  not  to  fall  in  love  with  it."  She  raised 
her  voice  again.  "  Good-night,  Mr.  Bashwood! 
Don't  forget  my  terms.  Five  shillings  a  lesson, 
and  the  lessons  last  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  I 
get  all  my  pupils'  music  half  price,  which  is  an 
immense  advantage,  isn't  it?"  She  slipped  a 
flower  into  his  hand  —  frowned  him  into  obe- 
dience, and  smiled  to  reward  him  for  obeying, 
at  the  same  moment — lifted  her  dress  again 
above  the  impurities  of  the  road — and  went  on 
her  way  with  a  dainty  and  indolent  deliberation, 
as  a  eat  goes  on  her  way  when  she  has  exhaust- 
ed the  enjoyment  of  frightening  a  mouse. 


Left  alone,  Mr.  Bashwood  turned  to  the  low 
cottage  wall  near  which  he  had  been  standing, 
and,  resting  himself  on  it  wearily,  looked  at  the 
flower  in  his  hand.  His  past  existence  had  dis- 
ciplined him  to  bear  disaster  and  insult  as  few 
happier  men  could  have  borne  them,  but  it  had 
not  prepared  him  to  feel  the  master-passion  of 
humanity,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  dreary  end 
of  his  life,  in  the  hopeless  decay  of  a  manhood 
that  had  withered  under  the  double  blight  of 
conjugal  disappointment  and  parental  sorrow. 
"Oh,  if  I  was  only  young  again!"  murmured 
the  poor  wretch,  resting  his  arms  on  the  wall, 
and  touching  the  flower  with  his  dry,  fevered 
lips,  in  a  stealthy  rapture  of  tenderness.  "  She 
might  have  liked  me  when  I  was  twenty!"  He 
suddenly  started  back  into  an  erect  position, 
and  stared  about  him  in  vacant  bewilderment 
and  terror.  "She  told  me  to  go  home,"  he 
Mid,  with  a  startled  look.  "Why  am  I  stop- 
ping here?"  He  turned,  and  hurried  on  to  the 
town — in  such  dread  of  her  anger,  if  she  looked 
round  and  saw  him,  that  he  never  so  much  as 
ventured  on  a  backward  glance  at  the  road  by 
which  she  had  retired,  and  never  detected  the 
spy  dogging  her  footsteps,  under  cover  of  the 
empty  houses  and  the  brick-heaps  by  the  road- 
side. 

Smoothly  and  gracefully,  carefully  preserving 
the  ipecklesfl  integrity  of  her  dress,  never  hast- 
ening her  pace,  and  never  looking  aside  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  Miss  Gwilt  pursued  her 
way  toward  the  open  country.  The  suburb- 
an road  branched  off  at  its  end  in  two  direc- 
tions. On  the  left,  the  path  wound  through  a 
ragged  little  coppice,  to  the  grazing  grounds  of 
a  neighboring  farm.  On  the  right,  it  led  across 
a  hiflbek  of  waste  land  to  the  high-road.  Stop- 
ping a  moment  to  consider,  but  not  showing 
the  gpy  that  she  inspected  him,  by  glancing  be- 
hind her,  while  there  was  a  hiding-place  within 
his  reach,  Miss  Gwilt  took  the  path  across  the 
hillock.  "I'll  catch  him  there,"  she  said  to 
herself,  looking  op  quietly  at  the  long  straight 
line  of  the  empty  high-road.  Once  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  chosen  for  her  purpose  she 
met  the  difiiculties  of  the  position  with  perfect 
tact  and  self-possession.  After  walking  some 
thirty  yards  along  the  road  she  let  her  nosegay 
drop — half  turned  round,  in  stooping  to  pick  it 
up — saw  the  man  stopping  at  the  same  moment 
behind  her — and  instantly  went  on  again,  quick- 
ening her  pace,  little  by  little,  until  she  was 
walking  at  the  top  of  her  speed.  The  spy  fell 
into  the  snare  laid  for  him.  Seeing  the  night 
coming,  and  fearing  that  he  might  lose  sight 
gf  her  in  the  darkness,  he  rapidly  lessened  the 
distance  between  them.  Miss  Gwilt  went  on 
faster  and  faster,  till  she  plainly  heard  his  foot- 
steps behind  her — then  stopped — turned — and 
met  the  man  face  to  face  the  next  moment. 

"  My  .compliments  to  Mr.  Armadale,"  she 
said,  "and  tell  him  I've  caught  you  watching 
me." 

"I'm  not  watching  you,  miss,"  retorted  the 
spy,  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  daring  plain- 
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ness  of  the  language  in  which  she  had  spoken 
to  him. 

Miss  Gwilt's  eyes  measured  him  contemptu- 
ously from  head  to  foot.  He  was  a  weakly, 
undersized  man.  She  was  the  taller  and  (quite 
possibly)  the  stronger  of  the  two. 

"Take  your  hat  off,  you  blackguard,  when 
you  speak  to  a  lady,"  she  said,  and  tossed  his 
hat  in  an  instant  across  a  ditch  by  which  they 
were  standing  into  a  pool  on  the  other  side. 

This  time  the  spy  was  on  his  guard.  He 
knew  as  well  as  Miss  Gwilt  knew  the  use  which 
might  be  made  of  the  precious  minutes  if  he 
turned  his  back  on  her  and  crossed  the  ditch 
to  recover  his  hat.  "It's  well  for  you  you're  a 
woman,"  he  said,  standing  scoAvling  at  her  bare- 
headed in  the  fast-darkening  light. 

Miss  Gwilt  glanced  sidelong  down  the  onward 
vista  of  the  road,  and  saw,  through  the  gather- 
ing obscurity,  the  solitary  figure  of  a  man  rapid- 
ly advancing  toward  her.  Some  women  would 
have  noticed  the  approach  of  a  stranger  at  that 
hour  and  in  that  lonely  place  with  a  certain 
anxiety.  M'ss  Gwilt  was  too  confident  in  her 
own  powers  of  persuasion  not  to  count  on  the 
man's  assistance  beforehand,  whoever  he  might 
be,  because  he  was  a  man.  She  looked  back  at 
the  spy  with  redoubled  confidence  in  herself, 
and  measured  him  contemptuously  from  head 
to  foot  for  the  second  time. 

"I  wonder  whether  I'm  strong  enough  to 
throw  you  after  your  hat?"  she  said.  "I'll 
take  a  turn  and  consider  it." 

She  sauntered  on  a  few  steps  toward  the  fig- 
ure advancing  along  the  road.  The  spy  fol- 
lowed her  close.  "Try  it,"  he  said,  brutally. 
"You're  a  fine  woman — you're  welcome  to  put 
your  arms  round  me  if  you  like."  As  the  words 
escaped  him  he  too  saw  the  stranger  for  the 
first  time.  He  drew  back  a  step  and  waited. 
Miss  Gwilt,  on  her  side,  advanced  a  step  and 
waited  too. 

The  stranger  came  on,  with  the  lithe  light 
step  of  a  practiced  walker,  swinging  a  stick  in 
his  hand,  and  carrying  a  knapsack  on  his  shoul- 
ders. A  few  paces  nearer  and  his  face  became 
visible.  He  was  a  dark  man ;  his  black  hair 
was  powdered  with  dust,  and  his  black  eyes 
were  looking  steadfastly  forward  along  the  road 
before  him. 

Miss  Gwilt  advanced  with  the  first  signs  of 
agitation  she  had  shown  yet.  "  Is  it  possible  ?" 
she  said,  softly.    "  Can  it  really  be  you !" 

It  was  Midwinter,  on  his  way  back  to  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  after  his  fortnight  among  the  York- 
shire moors. 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  her,  in  breathless 
surprise.  The  image  of  the  woman  had  been 
in  his  thoughts  at  the  moment  when  the  wo- 
man herself  spoke  to  him.  "Miss  Gwilt!" 
he  exclaimed,  and  mechanically  held  out  his 
hand. 

She  took  it,  and  pressed  it  gently.  "  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time,"  she  said. 
"You  don't  know  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  now. 
May  I  trouble  you  to  speak  to  that  man  ?    lie  | 


has  been  following  me,  and  annoying  me,  all 
the  way  from  the  town." 

Midwinter  stepped  past  her,  without  uttering 
a  word.  Faint  as  the  light  was,  the  spy  saw 
what  was  coming  in  his  face,  and  turning  in- 
stantly, leaped  the  ditch  by  the  road-side.  Be- 
fore Midwinter  could  follow  Miss  Gwilt's  hand 
was  on  his  shoulder. 

"No,"  she  said.  "You  don't  know  who  his 
employer  is." 

Midwinter  stopped,  and  looked  at  her. 
"  Strange  things  have  happened  since  you  left 
us,"  she  went  on.  "  I  have  been  forced  to  give 
up  my  situation,  and  I  am  followed  and  watched 
by  a  paid  spy.  Don't  ask  who  forced  me  out 
of  my  situation,  and  who  pays  the  spy — at  least 
not  just  yet.  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  tell 
you  till  I  am  a  little  more  composed.  Let  the 
wretch  go.  Do  you  mind  seeing  me  safe  back 
to  my  lodging  ?  It's  in  your  way  home.  May 
I — may  I  ask  for  the  support  of  your  arm? 
My  little  stock  of  courage  is  quite  exhausted." 
She  took  his  arm  and  clung  close  to  it.  The 
woman  who  had  tyrannized  over  Mr.  Bashwood 
was  gone,  and  the  woman  who  had  tossed  the 
spy's  hat  into  the  pool  was  gone.  A  timid, 
shrinking,  interesting  creature  filled  the  fair  skin, 
and  trembled  on  the  symmetrical  limbs  of  Miss 
Gwilt.  She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
"They  say  necessity  has  no  law,"  she  mur- 
mured, faintly  "I  am  treating  you  like  an 
old  friend.    God  knows  I  want  one  !" 

They  went  on  toward  the  town.  She  recov- 
ered herself  with  a  touching  fortitude — she  put 
her  handkerchief  'back  in  her  pocket,  and  per- 
sisted in  turning  the  conversation  on  Midwin- 
ter's walking  tour.  "It  is  bad  enough  to  be  a 
burden  on  you,"  she  said,  gently  pressing  on 
his  arm  as  she  spoke.  "I  mustn't  distress  you 
as  well.  Tell  me  where  you  have  been,  and 
what  you  have  seen.  Interest  me  in  your  jour- 
ney ;  help  me  to  escape  from  myself." 

They  reached  the  modest  little  lodging,  in  the 
miserable  little  suburb.  Miss  Gwilt  sighed,  and 
removed  her  glove  before  she  took  Midwinter's 
hand.  "I  have  taken  refuge  here,"  she  said, 
simply.  "  It  is  clean  and  quiet — I  am  too  poor 
to  want  or  expect  more.  We  must  say  goocl- 
by,  I  suppose,  unless — "  she  hesitated  modestly, 
and  satisfied  herself  by  a  quick  look  round  that 
they  were  unobserved — "  unless  you  would  like 
to  come  in  and  rest  a  little?  I  feel  so  grate- 
fully toward  you,  Mr.  Midwinter !  Is  there  any 
harm,  do  you  think,  in  my  offering  you  a  cup 
of  tea?" 

The  magnetic  influence  of  her  touch  was 
thrilling  through  him  while  she  spoke.  Change 
and  absence,  to  which  he  had  trusted  to  weaken 
her  hold  on  him,  had  treacherously  strengthened 
it  instead.  A  man  exceptionally  sensitive,  a 
man  exceptionally  pure  in  his  past  life,  he  stood 
hand  in  hand  in  the  tempting  secrecy  of  the 
night,  with  the  first  woman  who  had  exercised 
over  him  the  all-absorbing  influence  of  her  sex. 
At  his  age  and  in  his  position  who  could  have 
|  left  her?    The  man  (with  a  man's  tempera- 
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raent)  doesn't  live  who  could  have  left  her.  Midwinter  struggled  against  the  fascination 

Midwinter  went  in.  of  looking  at  her  and  listening  to  her.     "1  am 

A  stupid,  sleepy  lad  opened  the  house-door,  very  anxious  to  hear  what  has  happened  since  1 
Even  he,  being  a  male  creature,  brightened  un-  have  been  away,"'  he  said.  ''But  I  am  still 
der  the  influence  of  Miss  Gwilt.  "The  urn,  more  anxious.  Miss  Gwilt,  not  to  distress  vou 
J  bn,n  she  said,  kindly,  "and  another  cup  and  by  speaking  of  a  painful  subject." 
saucer.  I'll  borrow  your  candle  to  light  my  She  looked  at  him  gratefully.  "It  is  for 
candles  op  stairs — and  then  I  won't  trouble  you  your  sake  that  I  have  avoided  the  painful  sub- 
any  more  to-night."  John  was  wakeful  and  ject," she  said,  toying  with  her  spoon  among  the 
active  in  an  instant.  "No  trouble,  miss,"  he  dregs  in  her  empty  cup.  "  But  you  will  hear 
said,  with  awkward  civility.  Miss  Gwilt  took  about  it  from  others  if  you  don't  hear  about  it 
his  candle  with  a  smile.  "  I  low  good  people  from  me  ;  and  you  ought  to  know  why  you  found 
are  to  me!"  she  whispered,  innocently,  to  Mid-  me  in  that  strange  situation,  and  why  you  see 
winter,  as  she  led  the  way  up  stairs  to  the  little  me  here.  Pray  remember  one  thing  to  begin 
drawing-room  on  the  first-floor.  with.     1  don't  blame  your  friend  Mr.  Armadale 

She  lit  the  candles,  and,  turning  quickly  on  — I  blame  the  people  whose  instrument  he  is.*' 

her  guest,  stopped  him  at  the  first  attempt  he  Midwinter  started.     '-Is  it  possible,"  he  bc- 

madc  to  remove  the  kuapsack  from  his  shoul-  pan,  "  that  Allan  can  be  in  any  way  answeia- 

ders.     "  No,"  she  said,  gently.     '  In  the  good  ble — ?"   He  stopped,  ami  looked  at  Miss  Gwilt 

old  times  there  were  occasions  when  the  ladies  in  silent  astonishment. 

unarmed  their  knights.  I  claim  the  privilege  She  gently  laid  her  hand  on  his.  "Don't  be 
of  unarming  my  knight."  Her  dextrous  !,n-  angry  with  me  for  only  telling  the  truth,"  she 
gers  intercepted  his  ut  the  strap!  ami  bncklcs ;  said.  "Your  friend  is  answerable  for  evcry 
and  she  had  the  dusty  knapsack  off  before  lie  thing  that  DM  happened  to  me — innocently  an- 
cotdd  protest  against  her  tom  bing  it.  swcruble.  Mr.  Midu  inter,  I  firmly  believe.  We 
They  sat  down  at  the  one  little  table  in  the  are  both  victims.  ll>  is  the  victim  of  his  posi- 
r<  om.  It  was  very  poorly  furnished — but  there  tion  as  the  richest  single  man  in  the  neighbor- 
was  something  of  the  dainty  neatness  of  the  WO*  hood  j  and  /  am  the  v  ietiin  of  Mill  Milroy's  de- 
Inan  who  inhabited  it  in  the  arrangement  of  the  termination  to  marry  him." 
f  .v  poor  ornaments  OB  th" chimnev-pieee,  in  the  "Miss  Milrov?'  repeated  Midwinter,  more 
one  or  two  prettily-bound  volumes  on  the  eh  if-  and  more  astonished.  "Why?  Allan  himself 
fonier,  in  the  flowers  on  the  table,  and  the  mod-  told  me — "  He  stopped  again, 
est  little  work-basket  in  the  window.  "  Women  "  He  told  you  thai  1  was  the  object  of  his  ad- 
are  not  all  coquettes,'  she  i . i .  as  she  took  off  miration?  l'o-ir  fellow,  he  admires  every  body 
her  bonnet  and  mantilla,  and  laid  them  care-  his  head  is  almost  as  empty  as  this,"  said  Miss 
fully  on  I  (  hair.  "  I  won't  go  into  my  room,  ( J\\  ilt.  smiling  imlieatively  into  the  hoUoWOf  00? 
and  look  in  my  glass,  and  make  myself  -mart:  cup.  She  dropped  the  spoon,  sighed,  and  be- 
yon  shall  take  me  just  as  I  am."  Her  hands  came  scrioni  again.  "I  am  guilty  of  the  van- 
moved  about  among  the  tea-things  with  a  siuo<,th,  ity  of  having  let  him  admire  me,"  she  went  on, 
l.oiselcss  activity.  Her  magnificent  hair  flashed  penitently,  "without  the  excuse  of  being  able. 
(  rim  son  in  the  candle-light,  ns  she  turned  her  on  my  side,  to  reciprocate  even  the  passing  in- 
head  hither  and  thither,  searching,  with  an  easy  terest  that  he  felt  in  me.  I  don't  undervalue 
grace,  for  the  things  she  wanted  in  the  tray,  his  many  admirable  qualities,  or  the  excellent 
Exercise  had  heightened  the  brilliancy  of  her  j>osition  he  can  offer  to  his  wife.  Bat  a  woman'*1 
complexion,  and  had  quickened  the  rapid  nltern-  heart  is  not  to  be  commanded — no,  Mr.  Mid- 
at  ions  of  expression  in  her  eyes — the  delicious  winter,  not  even  by  the  fortunate  muster  of 
languor  that  stole  over  them  when  she  was  list-  Thorpe- Ambrose  who  commands  every  thing 
citing  or  thinking,  the  bright  intelligence  that  else." 

flashed  from  them  sofily  when  she  spoke.    In  |     She  looked  him  full  in  the  face  as  she  uttered 

the  lightest  word  she  said,  in  the  least  thing  that  magnanimous  sentiment.    His  eves  dropped 

she  did,  there  was  something  that  gently  solicit-  before  hers,  and  his  dark  color  deej»ened.  He 

ed  the  heart  of  the  man  who  sat  with  her.    Ter-  had  felt  his  heart  leap  in  him  at  the  declaration 

fectly  modest  in  her  manner,  possessed  to  j>er-  of  her  indifference  to  Allan.     For  the  first  time 

feet  ion  of  the  graceful  restraints  and  refinements  since  they  had  known  each  other  his  interests 

of  a  lady,  she  had  all  the  allurements  that  feast  now  stood  self-revealed  before  him  as  openly  ad- 

the  eye,  all  the  siren-invitations  that  seduce  the  verse  to  the  interests  of  his  friend, 

sense — a  subtle  suggestiveness  in  her  silence,  "I  have  been  guilty  of  the  vanity  of  letting 

and  a  sexual  sorcery  in  her  smile.  Mr.  Armadale  admire  me,  and  I  have  suffered 

"Should  I  be  wrong."  she  asked,  suddenly  for  it,"  resumed  Miss  Gwilt.  "  If  there  had  been 
suspending  the  conversation  which  she  had  thus,  any  confidence  between  my  pupil  and  me,  I 

tar  persistently  restricted  to  the  subject  of  Mid-  might  have  easily  satisfied  her  that  she  might 

winter's  walking  tour,  "if  I  guessed  that  you  become  Mrs.  Armadale — if  she  could — without 

have  something  on  your  mind — something  which  ,  having  any  rivalry  to  fear  on  my  part.  Bur 

neither  my  tea  nor  my  talk  can  charm  away  ?  Miss  Milroy  disliked  and  distrusted  me  from  the 

Are  men  as  curious  as  women  ?    Is  the  some-  first.   She  took  her  own  jealous  view,  no  doubt, 

thing — Me  ?"  I  of  Mr.  Armadale's  thoughtless  attentions  to  me. 
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It  was  her  interest  to  destroy  the  position,  such 
as  it  was,  that  I  held  in  his  estimation ;  and  it 
is  quite  likely  her  mother  assisted  her.  Mrs. 
Milroy  had  her  motive  also  (which  I  am  really 
ashamed  to  mention)  for  wishing  to  drive  me 
out  of  the  house.  Any  how,  the  conspiracy  has 
succeeded.  I  have  been  forced  (with  Mr.  Arma- 
dale's help)  to  leave  the  major's  service.  Don't 
be  angry,  Mr.  Midwinter!  don't  form  a  hasty 
opinion  !  I  dare  say  Miss  Milroy  has  some  good 
qualities,  though  I  have  not  found  them  out; 
and  I  assure  you  again  and  again  that  I  don't 
blame  Mr.  Armadale — I  only  blame  the  people 
whose  instrument  he  is." 

"How  is  he  their  instrument?  How  can  he 
be  the  instrument  of  any  enemy  of  yours?" 
asked  Midwinter.  "Pray  excuse  my  anxiety, 
Miss  Gwilt — Allan's  good  name  is  as  dear  to  me 
as  my  own!" 

Miss  Gwilt's  eyes  turned  full  on  him  again, 
and  Miss  Gwilt's  heart  abandoned  itself  inno- 
cently to  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm.  "How  I 
admire  your  earnestness!"  she  said.  "Howl 
like  your  anxiety  for  your  friend!  Oh,  if  wo- 
men could  only  form  such  friendships  !  Oh,  you 
happy,  happy  men!*'  Her  voice  faltered,  and 
her  convenient  tea-cup  absorbed  her  for  the  third 
time.  "  I  would  give  all  the  little  beauty  I  pos- 
sess," she  said,  "  if  I  could  only  find  such  a  friend 
as  Mr.  Armadale  has  found  in  you.  I  never 
shall,  Mr.  Midwinter,  I  never  shall.  Let  us  go 
back  to  what  we  were  talking  about.  I  can  only 
tell  you  how  your  friend  is  concerned  in  my  mis- 
fortunes, by  telling  you  something  first  about 
myself.  I  am  like  many  other  governesses ;  I 
am  the  victim  of  sad  domestic  circumstances. 
It  may  be  weak  of  me,  but  I  have  a  horror  of 
alluding  to  them  among  strangers.  My  silence 
about  my  family  and  my  friends  exposes  me 
to  misinterpretation  in  my  dependent  position. 
Does  it  do  me  any  harm,  Mr.  Midwinter,  in 
your  estimation?" 

"God  forbid!"  said  Midwinter,  fervently. 
''  There  is  no  man  living,"  he  went  on,  thinking 
of  his  own  family  story,  "  who  has  better  reason 
to  understand  and  respect  your  silence  than  I 
have." 

Miss  Gwilt  seized  his  hand  impulsively. 
"Oh,"  she  said,  "I  knew  it,  the  first  moment 
I  saw  you !  I  knew  that  you,  too,  had  suffered, 
that  you  too  had  sorrows  which  you  kept  sacred  ! 
Strange,  strange  sympathy !  I  believe  in  mes- 
merism— do  you?"  She  suddenly  recollected 
herself  and  shuddered.  ' '  Oh,  what  have  I  done  ? 
what  must  you  think  of  me?"  she  exclaimed,  as 
he  yielded  to  the  magnetic  fascination  of  her 
touch,  and  forgetting  every  thing  but  the  hand 
that  lay  warm  in  his  own,  bent  over  it  and  kissed 
it.  "Spare  me!"  she  said,  faintly,  as  she  felt 
the  burning  touch  of  his  lips.  "Iam  so  friend- 
less, I  am  so  completely  at  your  mercy !" 

He  turned  away  from  her,  and  hid  his  face  in 
his  hands — he  was  trembling,  and  she  saw  it. 
She  looked  at  him,  while  his  face  was  hidden 
from  her— she  looked  at  him  with  a  furtive  in- 
terest and  surprise.   "  How  that  man  loves  me ! " 


she  thought.  "I  wonder  whether  there  was  a 
time  once  when  I  might  have  loved  hunt" 

The  silence  between  them  remained  unbroken 
for  some  minutes.  He  had  felt  her  appeal  to 
his  consideration  as  she  had  never  expected  or 
intended  him  to  feel  it — he  shrank  from  look- 
ing at  her  or  from  speaking  to  her  again. 

"  Shall  I  go  on  with  my  story?"  she  asked. 
"Shall  we  forget  and  forgive  on  both  sides?'' 
A  woman's  inveterate  indulgence  for  every  ex- 
pression of  a  man's  admiration  which  keeps 
within  the  limits  of  a  personal  respect  curved 
her  lips  gently  into  a  charming  smile.  She 
looked  down  meditatively  at  her  dress,  and 
brushed  a  crumb  off  her  lap  with  a  little  flut- 
tering sigh.  "  I  was  telling  you,"  she  went  on, 
"of  my  reluctance  to  speak  to  strangers  of  my 
sad  family  story.  It  was  in  that  way,  as  I  after- 
ward found  out,  that  I  laid  myself  open  to  Miss 
Milroy's  malice  and  Miss  Milroy's  suspicion. 
Private  inquiries  about  me  were  addressed  to  the 
lady  who  was  my  reference — at  Miss  Milroy's 
suggestion,  in  the  first  instance,  I  have  no  doubt. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  By 
some  underhand  means  of  which  I  am  quite  ig- 
norant, Mr.  Armadale's  simplicity  was  imposed 
on — and  when  application  was  made  secretly 
to  my  reference  in  London,  it  was  made,  Mr. 
Midwinter,  through  your  friend." 

Midwinter  suddenly  rose  from  his  chair  and 
looked  at  her.  The  fascination  that  she  exer- 
cised over  him,  powerful  as  it  was,  became  a 
suspended  influence  now  that  the  plain  disclos- 
ure came  plainly  at  last  from  her  lips.  He  look- 
ed at  her,  and  sat  down  again  like  a  man  be- 
wildered, without  uttering  a  word. 

"Remember  how  weak  he  is,"  pleaded  Miss 
Gwilt,  gently,  "and  make  allowances  for  him 
as  I  do.  The  trifling  accident  of  his  failing  to 
find  my  reference  at  the  address  given  him  seems, 
I  can't  imagine  why,  to  have  excited  Mr.  Arma- 
dale's suspicion.  At  any  rate  he  remained  in 
London.  What  he  did  there  it  is  impossible  fur 
me  to  say.  I  was  quite  in  the  dark  ;  I  knew  no- 
thing ;  I  distrusted  nobody ;  I  was  as  happy  in 
my  little  round  of  duties  as  I  could  be  with  a 
pupil  whose  affections  I  had  failed  to  win — 
when,  one  morning,  to  my  indescribable  aston- 
ishment, Major  Milroy  showed  me  a  correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  Armadale  and  himself.  He 
spoke  to  me  in  his  wife's  presence.  Poor  creat- 
ure, I  make  no  complaint  of  her — such  affliction 
as  she  suffers  excuses  every  thing.  I  wish  I 
could  give  you  some  idea  of  the  letters  between 
Major  Milroy  and  Mr.  Armadale — but  my  head 
is  only  a  woman's  head,  and  I  was  so  confused 
and  distressed  at  the  time !  All  I  can  tell  you 
is,  that  Mr.  Armadale  chose  to  preserve  silence 
about  his  proceedings  in  London  under  circum- 
stances which  made  that  silence  a  reflection  on 
my  character.  The  major  was  most  kind  ;  his 
confidence  in  ine  remained  unshaken — but  could 
his  confidence  protect  me  against  his  wife's  prej- 
udice and  his  daughter's  ill-will?  Oh  the  hard- 
ness of  women  to  each  other!  Oh  the  humili- 
ation if  men  only  knew  some  of  us  as  wc  really 
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are  !  What  could  I  do?  I  couldn't  defend  my- 
self against  mere  imputations  ;  and  I  couldn't 
remain  in  mv  situation  after  a  slur  had  been 
cast  on  me.  My  pride  (Heaven  help  me,  I  was 
brought  up  like  a  gentlewoman,  and  I  have  sens- 
ibilities that  are  not  blunted  even  yet !) — my 
pride  got  the  bettor  of  me,  and  I  left  my  place. 
Don'tlet  it  distress  you,  Mr.  Midwinter!  There's 
a  bright  side  to  the  picture.  The  ladies  in  the 
neighborhood  have  overwhelmed  me  with  kind- 
ness ;  I  have  the  prospect  of  getting  pupils  to 
teach  ;  I  am  spared  the  mortification  of  going 
back  to  be  a  burden  on  my  friends.  The  only 
complaint  I  have  to  make  is.  I  think,  a  just  one. 
Mr.  Armadale  has  been  back  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose fur  some  days.  I  have  entreated  him,  by 
letter,  to  grant  me  an  interview ;  to  tell  me  \\  ha: 
dreadful  suspicions  he  has  of  me,  ami  to  let  me 
set  myself  right  in  his  estimation.  Would  you 
believe  it?  he  has  declined  to  sec  me — under 
the  influence  of  others;  not  of  his  own  free-will, 
I  am  sure!  Cruel,  isn't  it?  Bat  he  has  even 
used  mc  more  cruelly  still — he  ]>crsist.s  in  sus- 
pecting me — it  is  he  who  i»  bating  mc  watclicd. 
Oh,  Mr.  Midwinter,  don't  hate  me  for  telling 
you  what  you  must  know!    The  man  you  found 

1  (  necnting  mc  in  1  frightening  mc  to-night  wm 

only  earning  Ins  money,  after  all,  as  Mr.  Arma- 
dale's spy." 

Once  more  Midwinter  started  to  his  f,«et  :  nn d 
tl.i^  time  the  thoughts  that  were  in  him  f«>und 
t!u  ir  way  into  words. 

"1  can't  believe  it;  /  won't  1  clievc  it!"  he 
exclaimed,  indignantly.  "If  the  man  told  you 
that  the  man  lied.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mi<s 
Gwilt  ;  I  beg  your  pardon  from  the  bottom  of 
&j  heart.  Don*t|  pray  don't  think  I  doubt  you; 
I  only  say  there  i-  some  dreadful  mistake.  1  am 
not  sure  that  I  understand  a-  I  on-lit  all  that 
you  ha\e  told  me.  Rut  this  la-t  IntanXTOI  DM  ID* 
ncss  of  whleh  you  think  Allan  guilty.  I  ttn  un- 
derstand. I  swear  to  you  he  is  Incapable  of 
it  !  Some  scoundrel  ha>  been  taking  advantage 
of  him;  some  scoundrel  has  been  u>in^  hfi 
name.  Til  prove  it  to  you  if  you  will  only  give 
me  time.  Let  mc  po  and  clear  it  up  nt  once. 
I  can't  rest;  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it;  I 
can't  even  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  bcingjicrc. 
Oh,"  he  burst  out,  desperately,  "I'm  Mire  you 
feel  for  mc  after  w  hat  you  have  said — I  feel  so 
for  you .'" 

lie  stopped  in  confusion.  Miss  (Iwilt's  eyes 
were  looking  at  him  again;  and  Miss  Gwilt's 
hand  had  found  its  way  once  more  into  his 
own. 

"  You  are  the  most  generous  of  living  men,'' 
she  said,  softly;  "I  will  believe  what  you  tell 
me  to  believe.  Go."  she  added,  in  a  whisper, 
suddenly  releasing  his  hand  and  turning  away 
from  him.    "For  both  our  sakes,  go  !" 

His  heart  beat  fast ;  he  looked  at  her  as  she 
dropped  into  a  chair  and  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes.  For  one  moment  he  hesitated — the 
next  he  snatched  up  his  knapsack  from  the  floor, 
and  left  her  precipitately  without  a  backward 
look  or  a  parting  word. 


She  rose  when  the  door  closed  on  him.  A 
change  came  over  her  the  instant  she  was  alone. 
The  color  faded  out  of  her  cheeks;  the  beautv 
died  out  of  her  eyes ;  her  face  hardened  horri- 
bly with  a  silent  despair.  "It's  even  baser  work 
than  I  bargained  for,"  she  said,  "to  deceive  him," 
After  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  room  for  some 
minutes,  she  Stopped  wearily  before  the  glass 
over  the  fire-place.  "You  strange  creature!" 
she  murmured,  leaning  her  elbows  on  the  man- 
tle-piece, and  languidly  addressing  the  rellcction 
of  herself  in  the  glass.  "Have  you  got  anv 
conscience  left?   And  has  that  man  roused  it?" 

The  reflection  of  her  face  changed  slowly. 
The  color  returned  to  her  cheeks,  the  delicious 
languor  began  to  suffuse  her  eyes  again.  Her 
lips  parted  gently,  and  her  quickening  breath 
began  to  dim  the  surface  of  the  glass.  She 
drew  back  from  it.  after  a  moment's  absorption 
in  her  own  thoughts,  with  a  start  of  terror. 
"What  am  I  doing?"  she  asked  herself  in  a 
sudden  panic  of  astonishment.  "Am  I  mad 
enough  to  be  thinking  of  him  in  that  way?" 

She  burst  into  a  mocking  laugh,  and  opened 
her  desk  on  the  table  recklessly  with  a  bang. 
''It's  bigh  lime  I  had  some  talk  with  mother 
J  1."  she  said,  and  sat  down  to  write  to 
Mrs.  ( Mdershaw. 

"I  haft  met  with  Mr.  Midwinter,"  she  hc- 
Ran,  "under  very  lucky  circumstances;  and  I 
l  .r>  •  made  tin-  most  of  my  opportunity,  lb* 
OBI  just  left  me  for  his  friend  Armadale;  and 
one  of  two  good  things  will  happen  to-morrow. 
If  they  don't  quarrel,  the  doors  of  Thorpc-Am- 
brosc  will  be  open  to  me  again  at  Mr.  Midwin- 
ter's interccs.-ion.  If  they  do  quarrel,  I  shall 
be  the  unhappy  cause  of  it,  and  I  shall  find  my 
way  in  for  m  \  self,  on  the  purely  Christian  er- 
rand of  reconciling  them." 

She  In  stated  at  tin-  next  sentence,  wrote  the 
tir-t  tew  words  of  it,  veratf  bed  thrill  out  again, 
and  petulantly  ton-  the  letter  into  fragments, 
and  threw  the  pen  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
Taming  quickly  on  her  chair,  she  looked  at  the 
seat  which  Midwinter  had  occupied;  her  foot 
restlessly  tapping  the  floor,  and  her  handker- 
chief thrust  like  a  gag  between  her  clenched 
teeth.  "Young  is  JOB  are,  "she  thought,  with 
ilflS  mind  reviving  the  image  of  him  in  the 
empty  chair — "there  has  been  something  out  of 
the  common  in  your  life — and  I  must  and  will 
know  it !" 

The  house  clock  struck  the  hour  and  roused 
her.  She  sighed,  and  walking  back  to  the 
glass,  wearily  loosened  the  fastenings  of  her 
dress ;  wearily  removed  the  studs  from  the 
chemisette  beneath  it,  and  put  them  on  the 
chimney-piece.  She  looked  indolently  at  the 
retlected  beauties  of  her  neck  and  bosom,  as 
she  unplaited  her  hair  and  threw  it  back  in 
one  great  mass  over  her  shoulders.  .  "Fancy," 
,  she  thought,  "  if  he  saw  me  now  !"  She  turned 
back  to  the  table,  and  sighed  again  as  she  ex- 
tinguished one  of  the  candles  and  took  the  other 
in  her  hand.  "Midwinter?"  she  said,  as  she 
pa-sed  through  the  folding-doors  of  the  room  to 
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her  bedchamber.  ' '  I  don't  believe  in  his  name, 
to  begin  with !" 

The  night  had  advanced  by  more  than  an 
hour  before  Midwinter  was  back  again  at  the 
great  house. 

Twice,  well  as  the  homeward  way  was  known 
to  him,  lie  had  strayed  out  of  the  right  road. 
The  events  of  the  evening — the  interview  with 
Miss  Gwilt  herself,  after  his  fortnight's  solitary 
thinking  of  her  ;  the  extraordinary  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  her  position  since  he  had 
seen  her  last ;  and  the  startling  assertion  of 
Allan's  connection  with  it — had  all  conspired 
to  throw  his  mind  into  a  state  of  ungovernable 
confusion.  The  darkness  of  the  cloudy  night 
added  to  his  bewilderment.  Even  the  familiar 
gates  of  Thorpe-Ambrose  seemed  strange  to 
him.  When  he  tried  to  think  of  it,  it  was 
a  mystery  to  him  how  he  had  reached  the 
place. 

The  front  of  the  house  was  dark  and  closed 
f,>v  the  night.  Midwinter  went  round  to  the 
back.  The  sound  of  men's  voices,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, caught  his  ear.  They  were  soon  dis- 
tinguishable as  the  voices  of  the  first  and  second 
footman,  and  the  subject  of  conversation  be- 
tween them  was  their  master. 

"I'll  bet  you  an  even  half-crown  he's  driven 
out  of  the  neighborhood  before  another  week  is 
over  his  head,"  said  the  first  footman. 

"Done?"  said  the  second.  "Pie  isn't  as 
easy  driven  as  you  think." 

"Isn't  he?"  retorted  the  other.    "He'll  be 


mobbed  if  he  stops  here  !  I  tell  you  again,  he's 
not  satisfied  wi^i  the  mess  he's  got  into  already. 
I  know  it  for  certain  he's  having  the  governess 
watched." 

At  those  words  Midwinter  mechanically 
checked  himself  before  he  turned  the  corner  of 
the  house.  His  first  doubt  of  the  result  of  his 
meditated  appeal  to  Allan  ran  through  him  like 
a  sudden  chill.  The  influence  exercised  by  the 
voice  of  public  scandal  is  a  force  which  acts  in 
opposition  to  the  ordinary  law  of  mechanics. 
It  is  strongest,  not  by  concentration,  but  by  dis- 
tribution. To  the  primary  sound  \ve  may  shut 
our  ears ;  but  the  reverberation  of  it  in  echoes 
is  irresistible.  On  his  way  back  Midwinter's 
one  desire  had  been  to  find  Allan  up  and  to 
speak  to  him  immediately.  His  one  hope  now 
was  to  gain  time  to  contend  with  the  new  doubts 
and  to  silence  the  new  misgivings — his  one  pres- 
ent anxiety  was  to  hear  that  Allan  had  gone  to 
bed.  He  turned  the  corner  of  the  house  and 
presented  himself  before  the  men  smoking.their 
pipes  in  the  back  garden.  As  soon  as  their  as- 
tonishment allowed  them  to  speak  they  offered 
to  rouse  their  master.  Allan  had  given  his 
friend  up  for  that  night  and  had  gone  to  bed 
about  half  an  hour  since. 

"It  was  my  master's  particular  order,  Sir," 
said  the  head  footman,  "that  he  was  to  be  told 
of  it  if  you  came  back." 

"It  is  my  particular  request,"  returned  Mid- 
winter, "that  you  won't  disturb  him." 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  wonderingly, 
as  he  took  his  candle  and  left  them. 


GOING  Al 

rpIIE  pleasant  summer  months,  alas!  have  fled, 
And  mellow  Autumn,  with  her  fruits,  is  here, 
Weaving  the  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheeks 

"Which  marks  the  slow  decadence  of  the  year ; 
And  through  the  leaves  the  sad  winds  softly  moan 
For  the  sweet  summer  which,  alas !  has  flown. 

No  more  I  hear  the  cheery  mowers  sing 
Down  in  the  meadow  where  the  grass  grew  tall, 

No  more  I  hear  their  scythe-blades  blithely  ring; 
A  tender  purple  mist  hangs  over  all, 

Veiling  the  valley  and  each  wooded  steep 

Where  nods  the  golden  reed  as  if  in  sleep. 

The  restless  bluebird  through  the  wood  flits  by, 
She  utters  scarce  a  note  through  all  the  day; 

The  blackbird's  liquid  voice  has  turned  to  dry- 
Alas!  alas!  they  soon  will  pass  away! 

And  these  bright  tint3  which  mark  the  closing  year 

Ere  many  days  will  wither  and  grow  sere. 

Here  gazing  on  them,  where  I  sit  apart, 
These  leaves  of  gold,  these  berries  of  rich  red, 

I  seem  to  see  the  ghost  of  War  go  by, 
Leaving  the  traces  of  his  bleeding  tread 

In  these  lone  paths  which  skirt  the  solemn  wood 

Where  oft  I  wander  wrapt  in  silent  mooJ. 


COMING. 

And  through  the  shadowy  vista  of  the  Past 
Vanish  his  blood-stained  robes,  and  roll  away 

The  echoes  of  the  battle's  deafening  bfcist; 
And  like  the  coming  of  the  dawn  of  day, 

Walks  Peace  within  her  vineyard,  smiling  Peace, 

Parent  of  plenty  and  of  large  increase. 

Too  well  I  know  these  Autumn  days  must  pass, 
Like  the  -dead  Summer  which  has  gone  before ; 

These  painted  glories  all  must  fade,  alas ! 
Like  hopes  which  perish  and  are  known  no  more ; 

And  down  these  walks  the  whirling  leaf  will  go 

On  chilly  winds  that  through  December  blow. 

Already  now  on  yonder  mountain  height 

Sounds  Winter's  clarion  wailing  through  the  trees, 

Calling  his  hosts  from  out  the  frozen  North, 
Where  toppling  icebergs  sail  the  polar  seas ; 

And  streaming  far  across  the  lonely  night 

Shine  the  Aurora's  quivering  beams  of  light. 

But  though  the  Winter  comes  with  sleet  and  snow, 
And  wailing  winds  that  howl  with  voices  drear, 

Upon  the  hearth  the  ruddy  flames  shall  glow, 
And  seated  there  with  friends  whom  we  hold  dear, 

Unmindful  of  the  bitter,  searching  blast 

We  will  not  mourn  the  seasons  that  are  past. 
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CtfJK,  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

IN  FOUR  COOKS. -BOOK  THE  FOURTH.    A  TURNING. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  FEW  GRAINS  OF  I'EFPER. 

rTUIE  dolls'  dress-maker  went  no  more  to  the 
JL  business-premises  of  Pubsey  and  Co.  in  St. 
Mary  Axe,  after  chance  had  disclosed  to  her  (as 
she  supposed)  the  flinty  and  hypocritical  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Riah.  She  often  moralized  over  her 
work  on  the  tricks  and  the  manners  of  that  ven- 
erable cheat,  but  made  her  little  purchases  else- 
where, and  lived  a  secluded  life.  After  much 
consultation  with  herself,  she  decided  not  to  put 
Lizzie  Hcxam  on  her  guard  against  the  old  man, 
arguing  that  the  disappointment  of  finding  him 
out  would  come  upon  her  quite  soon  enough. 
Therefore,  in  her  communication  with  her  friend 
by  letter,  she  was  silent  on  this  theme,  and  prin- 
cipally dilated  on  the  backslidings  of  her  bad 
child,  who  every  day  grew  worse  and  worse. 

"You  wicked  old  boy,"  Mi<s  Wren  WOnld  say 
to  him,  with  a  menacing  forefinger,  "you'll 
force  me  to  run  away  from  you,  after  all,  you 
will;  and  then  you'll  Bhake  to  bits,  and  there'll 
be  nobody  to  pick  Dp  the  \  leCtt  I*1 

At  this  foreshadowing  of  a  desolate  decease 
the  wicked  old  boy  would  whine  and  whimper, 
and  would  sit  shaking  himself  into  the  lowest  of 
low  spirits,  until  such  time  as  he  could  shake 
himself  out  of  the  house  and  shake  another 
threepenny  worth  into  himself.  But  dead  drunk 
or  dead  sober  (he  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
he  was  least  alive  in  the  latter  state),  it  was  al- 
ways on  the  conscience  of  the  paralytic  scare- 
crow that  he  had  betrayed  his  sharp  parent  for 
sixty  threepen nywortlu  of  rum,  which  were  all 
gone,  and  that  her  sharpness  would  infallibly 
detect  his  having  done  it,  sooner  or  later.  All 
things  considered  therefore,  and  addition  made 
of  the  state  of  his  body  to  the  state  of  his  mind, 
the  bed  on  which  Mr.  Dolls  rc]>o*i-d  was  a  bed 
of  roses  from  which  the  flowers  and  leaves  had 
entirely  faded,  leaving  him  to  lie  upon  the  thorns 
and  stalks.  * 

On  a  certain  day  Miss  Wren  was  alone  at  her 
work,  with  the  house-door  set  open  for  coolness, 
and  was  trolling  in  a  small  sweet  voice  a  mourn- 
ful little  song  which  might  have  been  the  song 
of  the  doll  she  was  dressing,  bemoaning  the 
brittleness  and  meltability  of  wax,  when  whom 
should  she  descry  standing  on  the  pavement, 
looking  in  at  her,  but  Mr.  Flcdgcby. 

"I  thought  it  was  you?"  said  Fledgeby,  com- 
ing up  the  two  steps. 

"Did  you?"  Miss  Wren  retorted.  "And  I 
thought  it  was  you,  young  man.  Quite  a  coin- 
cidence. You're  not  mistaken,  and  I'm  not 
mistaken.    How  clever  we  are!" 

"Well,  and  how  are  you?"  said  Fledgeby. 
"I  am  pretty  much  as  usual,  Sir,"  replied 


Miss  Wren.  "A  very  unfortunate  parent,  wor- 
ried out  of  my  life  and  senses  by  a  very  bad 
child." 

Fledgeby's  small  eyes  opened  so  wide  that  they 
might  have  passed  for  ordinary-sized  eyes,  as  he 
stared  about  him  for  the  very  young  person  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  in  question. 

"But  you're  not  a  parent,"  said  Miss  Wren, 
"and  consequently  it's  of  no  use  talking  to  you 
upon  a  family  subject. — To  what  am  I  to  attrib- 
ute the  honor  and  favor?" 

"To  a  wish  to  improve  your  acquaintance," 
Mr.  Fledgeby  replied. 

Miss  Wren,  stopping  to  bite  her  thread,  looked 
at  him  very  knowingly. 

"We  never  meet  now,"  said  Flcdgcbv;  "do 
wc?" 

"No,"  said  Miss  Wren,  chopping  oflf  the 
word. 

"So  I  had  a  mind,"  pursued  Flcdgcby,  "to 
come  and  have  a  talk  with  vou  about  our  dod<r- 
ing  friend,  the  child  of  Israel." 

M  So  hi  gave  you  my  address;  did  he?"  asked 
Miss  Wren. 

"I  got  it  out  of  him,"  said  Flcdgcby,  with  a 
stammer. 

"You  seem  to  sec  a  good  deal  of  him,"  re- 
marked Mks  Wren,  with  shrewd  distrust.  "A 
good  deal  of  him  you  seem  to  see,  considering." 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Fledgeby.     "  Considering." 

''Haven't  ynii, "  inquired  the  dress-maker, 
bending  over  the  doll  on  which  her  art  was  be- 
ing exercised,  "  done  interceding  v&iih  him  yet  P" 

"No,"  said  Fledgeby,  shaking  his  head. 

"Lai  Been  interceding  with  him  all  this 
time,  and  sticking  to  him  still?"  said  Miss 
Wren,  buy  with  her  work. 

"Sticking  to  him  is  the  word,"  said  Fledgeby. 

Miss  Wren  pursued  her  occupation  with  a 
concentrated  air,  and  asked,  after  an  interval  of 
silent  industry  j 

"Arc  you  in  the  army?" 

"Not  exactly,"  said  Fledgeby,  rather  flattered 
by  the  question. 

"Navy?"  asked  Miss  Wren. 

"  N — no,"  said  Fledgeby.  He  qualified  these 
two  negatives  as  if  he  were  not  absolutely  in 
either  service,  but  was  almost  in  both. 

"  What  are  you  then  ?"  demanded  Miss  Wren. 

"I  am  a  gentleman,  I  am,"  said  Fledgeby. 

"Oh!"  assented  Jenny,  screwing  up  her 
mouth  with  an  appearance  of  conviction.  "Yes, 
to  be  sure !  That  accounts  for  your  having  so 
much  time  to  give  to  interceding.  But  only  to 
think  how  kind  and  friendly  a  gentleman  you 
must  be  !" 

Mr.  Fledgeby  found  that  he  was  skating  round 
a  board  marked  Dangerous,  and  had  better  cut 
out  a  fresh  track.    "  Let's  get  back  to  the  dodg- 
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crest  of  the  dodgers,"  said  he.  "What's  he  up 
to  in  the  case  of  your  friend  the  handsome  gal? 
lie  must  have  some  object.   What's  his  object  ?" 

"  Can  not  undertake  to  say,  Sir,  I  am  sure !" 
returned  Miss  Wren,  composedly. 

"He  won't  acknowledge  where  she's  gone," 
said  Fledgeby;  "and  I  have  a  fancy  that  I 
should  like  to  have  another  look  at  her.  Now 
I  know  he  knows  where  she  is  gone." 

"Can  not  undertake  to  say,  Sir,  I  am  sure!" 
Miss  Wren  again  rejoined. 

"And  you  know  where  she  is  gone,"  hazard- 
ed Fledgeby. 

"Can  not  undertake  to  say,  Sir,  really,"  re- 
plied Miss  Wren. 

The  quaint  little  chin  met  Mr.  Fledgeby's  gaze 
with  such  a  baffling  hitch  that  that  agreeable 
gentleman  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  how  to 
resume  his  fascinating  part  in  the  dialogue.  At 
length  he  said : 

"Miss  Jenny  ! — That's  your  name,  if  I  don't 
mistake  ?" 

"Probably  you  don't  mistake,  Sir,"  was  Miss 
Wren's  cool  answer ;  "because  you  had  it  on  the 
best  authority.    Mine,  you  know." 

"Miss  Jenny!  Instead  of  coming  up  and 
being  dead,  let's  come  out  and  look  alive.  It'll 
pay  better,  I  assure  you,"  said  Fledgeby,  be- 
stowing an  inveigling  twinkle  or  two  upon  the 
dress-maker.    "  You'll  find  it  pay  better." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Miss  Jenny,  holding  out  her 
doll  at  arm's-length,  and  critically  contemplat- 
ing the  effect  of  her  art  with  her  scissors  on  her 
lips  and  her  head  thrown  back,  as  if  her  interest 
lay  there,  and  not  in  the  conversation;  "per- 
haps you'll  explain  your  meaning,  young  man, 
which  is  Greek  to  me. — You  must  have  another 
touch  of  blue  in  your  trimming,  my  dear."  Hav- 
ing addressed  the  last  remark  to  her  fair  client, 
Miss  Wren  proceeded  to  snip  at  some  blue  frag- 
ments that  lay  before  her  among  fragments  of 
all  colors,  and  to  thread  a  needle  from  a  skein 
of  blue  silk. 

"Look  here,"  said  Fledgeby. — "Are  you  at- 
tending?" 

"I  am  attending,  Sir,"  replied  Miss  Wren, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  so  doing. 
"Another  touch  of  blue  in  your  trimming,  my 
dear." 

"  Well,  look  here,"  said  Fledgeby,  rather  dis- 
couraged by  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
found  himself  pursuing  the  conversation.  "If 
you're  attending — " 

("Light  blue,  my  sweet  young  lady,"  remark- 
ed Miss  Wren,  in  a  sprightly  tone,  "being  best 
suited  to  your  fair  complexion  and  your  flaxen 
curls.") 

"I  say,  if  you're  attending,  "proceeded  Fledge- 
by, "it'll  pay  better  in  this  way.  It'll  lead  in  a 
roundabout  manner  to  your  buying  damage  and 
waste  of  Pubscy  and  Co.  at  a  nominal  price,  or 
even  getting  it  for  nothing." 

"  Aha !"  thought  the  dress-maker.  "  But  you 
are  not  so  roundabout,  Little  Eyes,  that  I  don't 
notice  your  answering  for  Pubsey  and  Co.  after 


all !  Little  Eyes,  Little  Eyes,  you're  too  cun- 
ning by  half." 

"And  I  take  it  for  granted,"  pursued  Fledge- 
by, "  that  to  get  the  most  of  your  materials  for 
nothing  would  be  well  worth  your  while,  Miss 
Jenny  ?" 

"You  may  take  it  for  granted,"  returned  the 
dress-maker  with  many  knowing  nods,  "that  it's 
always  well  worth  my  while  to  make  money." 

"Now,"  said  Fledgeby,  approvingly,  "you're 
answering  to  a  sensible  purpose.  Now,  you're 
coming  out  and  looking  alive !  So  I  make  so 
free,  Miss  Jenny,  as  to  offer  the  remark,  that 
you  and  Judah  were  too  thick  together  to  last. 
You  can't  come  to  be  intimate  with  such  a  deep 
file  as  Judah  without  beginning  to  see  a  little 
way  into  him,  you  know,"  said  Fledgeby,  with 
a  wink. 

"I  must  own,"  returned  the  dress-maker,  with 
her  eyes  upon  her  work,  "that  we  are  not  good 
friends  at  present." 

"I  know  you're  not  good  friends  at  present," 
said  Fledgeby.  "I  know  all  about  it.  I  should 
like  to  pay  off  Judah  by  not  letting  him  have 
his  own  deep  way  in  every  thing.  In  most 
things  he'll  get  it  by  hook  or  by  crook,  but — 
hang  it  all ! — don't  let  him  have  his  own  deep 
way  in  every  thing.  That's  too  much."  Mr. 
Fledgeby  said  this  with  some  display  of  indig- 
nant warmth,  as  if  he  was  counsel  in  the  cause 
for  Virtue. 

"  How  can  I  prevent  his  having  his  own  way  ?" 
began  the  dress-maker. 

"Deep  way,  I  called  it,"  said  Fledgeby. 

" — His  own  deep  way,  in  any  thing?" 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Fledgeby,  "I  like  to 
hear  you  ask  it,  because  it's  looking  alive.  It's 
what  I  should  expect  to  find  in  one  of  your  saga- 
cious understanding.    Now,  candidly," 

"Eh?"  cried  Miss  Jenny. 

"I  said,  now  candidly,"  Mr.  Fledgeby  ex- 
plained, a  little  put  out. 

"Oh-h!" 

"I  should  be  glad  to  countermine  him  re- 
specting the  handsome  gal,  your  friend.  He 
means  something  there.  You  may  depend  upon 
it,  Judah  means  something  there.  He  has  a 
motive,  and  of  course  his  motive  is  a  dark  mo- 
tive. Now,  whatever  his  motive  is,  it's  neces- 
sary to  his  motive" — Mr.  Fledgeby's  constructive 
powers  were  not  equal  to  the  avoidance  of  some 
tautology  here — "that  it  should  be  kept  from 
me  what  he  has  done  with  her.  So  I  put  it  to 
you,  who  know:  What  has  he  done  with  her? 
I  ask  no  more.  And  is  that  asking  much,  when 
you  understand  that  it  will  pay?" 

Miss  Jenny  Wren,  who  had  cast  her  eyes  upon 
the  bench  again  after  her  last  interruption,  sat 
looking  at  it,  needle  in  hand  but  not  working, 
for  some  moments.  She  then  briskly  resumed 
her  work,  and  said,  with  a  sidelong  glance  of  her 
eyes  and  chin  at  Mr.  Fledgeby, 

"Where  d'ye  live?" 

"Albany,  Piccadilly,"  replied  Fledgeby. 

"When  are  you  at  home?" 
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"  When  you  like." 

"Breakfast-time?"  said  Jenny,  in  her  abrupt- 
est  and  shortest  manner. 

"No  better  time  in  the  day,"  said  Fledgeby. 

"  I'll  look  in  upon  you  to-morrow,  young  man. 
Those  two  ladies,"  pointing  to  dolls,  "have  an 
appointment  in  Bond  Street  at  ten  precisely. 
When  I've  dropped  'em  there  I'll  drive  round  to 
you."  With  a  weird  little  laugh  Miss  Jenny 
pointed  to  her  crutch-stick  as  her  equipage. 

"This  is  looking  alive  indeed!"'  cried  Fledge- 
by, rising. 

"Mark  you!  I  promise  you  nothing,"  said 
the  dolls'  dress-maker,  dabbing  two  dabs  at  him 
with  her  needle,  as  if  she  put  out  both  his  eyes. 

"No,  no.  /  understand,"  returned  Fledge- 
by. "The  damage  and  waste  question  shall  be 
settled  first.  It  shall  be  made  to  pay ;  don't 
you  be  afraid.    Good-day,  Miss  Jenny." 

"Good-day,  young  man." 

Mr.  Fledgeby's  prepossessing  form  withdrew 
itself;  and  the  little  dress-maker,  clipping  and 
snipping  and  stitching,  and  stitching  and  snip- 
ping and  clipping,  fell  to  work  at  a  great  rate; 
musing  and  muttering  all  the  time. 

"Misty,  misty,  misty.  Can't  make  it  out. 
Little  Eyes  and  the  wolf  in  a  conspiracy?  Or 
Little  Eyes  and  the  wolf  against  one  another? 
Can't  make  it  out.  My  poor  Lizzie,  have  they 
both  designs  against  you,  either  way?  Can't 
make  it  out.  Is  Little  Eyes  Pubsey,  and  the 
wolf  Co?  Can't  make  it  out.  Pubsey  true  to 
Co,  and  Co  to  Pubsey  ?  Pubsey  false  to  Co,  and 
Co  to  Pubsey  ?  Can't  make  it  out.  What  said 
Little  Eyes?  'Now,  candidly?'  Ah!  How- 
ever the  cat  jumps,  Tie's  a  liar.  That's  all  I  can 
make  out  at  present ;  but  you  may  go  to  bed  in 
the  Albany,  Piccadilly,  with  llud  for  your  pillow, 
young  man  !"  Thereupon  the  little  dress-maker 
again  dabbed  out  his  eyes  separately,  and  mak- 
ing a  loop  in  the  air  of  her  thread  and  deftly 
catching  it  into  a  knot  with  her  needle,  seemed 
to  bowstring  him  into  the  bargain. 

For  the  terrors  undergone  by  Mr.  Dolls  that 
evening  when  his  little  parent  sat  profoundly 
meditating  over  her  work,  and  when  he  imag- 
ined himself  found  out,  as  often  as  she  changed 
her  attitude,  or  turned  her  eyes  toward  him, 
there  is  no  adequate  name.  Moreover  it  was 
her  habit  to  shake  her  head  at  that  wretched  old 
boy  whenever  she  caught  his  eye  as  he  shivered 
and  shook.  What  are  popularly  called  "the 
trembles"  being  in  full  force  upon  him  that  even- 
ing, and  likewise  what  arc  popularly  called  "  the 
horrors,"  he  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it;  which 
was  not  made  better  by  his  being  so  remorseful 
as  frequently  to  moan  "Sixty  threcpenn'orths." 
This  imperfect  sentence  not  being  at  all  intelli- 
gible as  a  confession,  but  sounding  like  a  Gar- 
gantuan order  for  a  dram,  brought  him  into  new 
difficulties  by  occasioning  his  parent  to  pounce 
at  him  in  a  more  than  usually  snappish  manner, 
and  to  overwhelm  him  with  bitter  reproaches. 

What  was  a  bad  time  for  Mr.  Dolls  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  bad  time  for  the  dolls'  dress-maker. 


However,  she  was  on  the  alert  next  morning, 
and  drove  to  Bond  Street,  and  set  down  the  two 
ladies  punctually,  and  then  directed  her  equipage 
to  conduct  her  to  the  Albany.  Arrived  at  the 
doorway  of  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Fledgeby's 
chambers  were,  she  found  a  lady  standing  there 
in  a  traveling  dress,  holding  in  her  hand — of  all 
things  in  the  world — a  gentleman's  hat. 

"You  want  some  one?"  said  the  lady  in  a 
stern  manner. 

"I  am  going  up  stairs  to  Mr.  Fledgeby's." 

"  You  can  not  do  that  at  this  moment.  There 
is  a  gentleman  with  him.  I  am  waiting  for  the 
gentleman.  His  business  with  Mr.  Fledgeby 
will  very  soon  be  transacted,  and  then  you  can 
go  up.  Until  the  gentleman  comes  down,  you 
must  wait  here." 

While  speaking,  and  afterward,  the  lady  kept 
watchfully  between  her  and  the  staircase,  as  if 
prepared  to  oppose  her  going  up  by  force.  The 
lady  being  of  a  stature  to  stop  her  with  a  hand, 
and  looking  mightily  determined,  the  dress- 
maker stood  still. 

"Well?  Why  do  you  listen?"  asked  the 
lady. 

"I  am  not  listening,"  said  the  dress-maker. 

"What  do  you  hear?"  asked  the  lady,  alter- 
ing her  phrase. 

"Is  it  a  kind  of  a  spluttering  somewhere?" 
said  the  dress-maker,  with  an  inquiring  look. 

"Mr.  Fledgeby  in  his  shower-bath,  perhaps," 
remarked  the  lady,  smiling. 

"And  somebody's  beating  a  carpet,  I  think  ?" 

"Mr.  Fledgeby's  carpet,  I  dare  say,"  replied 
the  smiling  lady. 

Miss  Wren  had  a  reasonably  good  eye  for 
smiles,  being  well  accustomed  to  them  on  the 
part  of  her  young  friends,  though  their  smiles 
mostly  ran  smaller  than  in  nature.  But  she 
had  never  seen  so  singular  a  smile  as  that  upon 
this  lady's  face.  It  twitched  her  nostrils  open 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  contracted  her  lips 
and  eyebrows.  It  was  a  smile  of  enjoyment  too, 
though  of  such  a  fierce  kind  that  Miss  Wren 
thought  she  would  rather  not  enjoy  herself  than 
do  it  in  that  way. 

"  Weill"  said  the  lady,  watching  her.  "What 
now  ?" 

"I  hope  there's  nothing  the  matter!"  said  the 
dress-maker. 

"Where?"  inquired  the  lady. 

"I  don't  know  where,"  said  Miss  Wren,  star- 
ing about  her.  "But  I  never  heard  such  odd 
noises.  Don't  you  think  I  had  better  call  some- 
body ?" 

"I  think  you  had  better  not,"  returned  the 
lady  with  a  significant  frown,  and  drawing 
closer. 

On  this  hint  the  dress-maker  relinquished  the 
idea,  and  stood  looking  at  the  lady  as  hard  as 
the  lady  looked  at  her.  Meanwhile  the  dress- 
maker listened  with  amazement  to  the  odd  noises 
which  still  continued,  and  the  lady  listened  too, 
but  with  a  coolness  in  which  there  was  no  trace 
of  amazement. 
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Soon  afterward  came  a  slamming  and  bang- 
ing of  doors  ;  and  then  came  running  down  stairs 
a  gentleman  with  whiskers,  and  out  of  breath, 
who  seemed  to  be  red-hot. 

"Is  your  business  done,  Alfred?"  inquired 
the  lady. 

"Very  thoroughly  done,"  replied  the  gentle- 
man, as  he  took  his  hat  from  her.' 

"You  can  go  up  to  Mr.  Fledgeby  as  soon  as 
you  like,"  said  the  lady,  moving  haughtily  away. 

"Oh!  And  you  can  take  these  three  pieces 
of  stick  with  you,"  added  the  gentleman  politely, 
"and  say,  if  you  please,  that  they  come  from 
Mr.  Alfred  Lammle,  with  his  compliments  on 
leaving  England.  Mr.  Alfred  Lammle.  Be  so 
good  as  not  to  forget  the  name." 

The  three  pieces  of  stick  were  three  broken 
and  frayed  fragments  of  a  stout  lithe  cane.  Miss 
Jenny  taking  them  wonderingly,  and  the  gentle- 
man repeating  with  a  grin,  "Mr.  Alfred  Lammle, 
if  you'll  be  so  good.  Compliments,  on  leaving 
England,"  the  lady  and  gentleman  walked  away 
quite  deliberately,  and  Miss  Jenny  and  her 
crutch-stick  went  up  stairs.  "Lammle,  Lam- 
mle, Lammle?"  Miss  Jenny  repeated  as  she 
panted  from  stair  to  stair,  "where  have  I  heard 
that  name  ?  Lammle,  Lammle  ?  I  know ! 
Saint  Mary  Axe !" 

With  a  gleam  of  new  intelligence  in  her  sharp 
face  the  dolls'  dress-maker  pulled  at  Fledgeby's 
bell.  No  one  answered ;  but  from  within  the 
chambers  there  proceeded  a  continuous  splutter- 
ing sound  of  a  highly  singular  and  unintelligible 
nature. 

"Good  gracious!  Is  Little  Eyes  choking?" 
cried  Miss  Jenny. 

Fulling  at  the  bell  again  and  getting  no  re- 
ply, she  pushed  the  outer  door,  and  found  it 
standing  ajar.  No  one  being  visible  on  her 
opening  it  wider,  and  the  spluttering  continu- 
ing, she  took  the  liberty  of  opening  an  inner 
door,  and  then  beheld  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  Mr.  Fledgeby  in  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  Turk- 
ish trowsers,  and  a  Turkish  cap,  rolling  over  and 
over  on  his  own  carpet,  and  spluttering  wonder- 
fully. 

"  Oh  Lord  !"  gasped  Mr.  Fledgeby.  "  Oh  my 
eye!  Stop  thief!  I  am  strangling.  Fire!  Oh 
my  eye !  A  glass  of  water.  Give  me  a  glass  of 
water.  Shut  the  door.  Murder!  Oh  Lord  !" 
And  then  rolled  and  spluttered  more  than  ever. 

Hurrying  into  another  room,  Miss  Jenny  got 
a  glass  of  water,  and  brought  it  for  Fledgeby's 
relief:  who,  gasping,  spluttering,  and  rattling 
in  his  throat  betweenwhiles,  drank  some  water, 
and  laid  his  head  faintly  on  her  arm. 

"Oh  my  eye!"  cried  Fledgeby,  struggling 
anew.  "It's  salt  and  snuff.  It's  up  my  nose, 
and  down  my  throat,  and  in  my  windpipe. 
Ugh  !  Ow!  Ow!  Ow!  Ah—  h— h— h !"  And 
here,  crowing  fearfully,  with  his  eyes  starting 
out  of  his  head,  appeared  to  be  contending  with 
every  mortal  disease  incidental  to  poultry. 

"And  Oh  my  eye,  I'm  so  sore !"  cried  Fledge- 
by, starting  over  on  his  back,  in  a  spasmodic 


way  that  caused  the  dress-maker  to  retreat  to 
the  wall.  "  Oh  I  smart  so!  Do  put  something 
to  my  back  and  arms,  and  legs  and  shoulders. 
Ugh  !  It's  down  my  throat  again  and  can't 
come  up.  Ow !  Ow  !  Ow  !  Ah — h — h — h  !  Oh 
I  smart  so  !"  Here  Mr.  Fledgeby  bounded  up, 
and  bounded  down,  and  went  rolling  over  and 
over  again. 

The  dolls'  dress-maker  looked  on  until  he 
rolled  himself  into  a  corner  with  his  Turkish 
slippers  uppermost,  and  then,  resolving  in  the 
first  place  to  address  her  ministration  to  the  salt 
and  snuff,  gave  him  more  water  »and  slapped 
his  back.  But  the  latter  application  was  by 
no  means  a  success,  causing  Mr.  Fledgeby  to 
scream,  and  to  cry  out,  "Oh  my  eye!  don't 
slap  me!  I'm  covered  with  weales  and  I  smart 
so!" 

However,  he  gradually  ceased  to  choke  and 
crow,  saving  at  intervals,  and  Miss  Jenny  got 
him  into  an  easy-chair:  where,  with  his  eyes 
red  and  watery,  with  his  features  swollen,  and 
with  some  half-dozen  livid  bars  across  his  face, 
he  presented  a  most  rueful  sight. 

"What  ever  possessed  you  to  take  salt  and 
snuff,  young  man  ?"  inquired  Miss  Jenny. 

"  I  didn't  take  it,"  the  dismal  youth  replied. 
"  It  was  crammed  into  my  mouth." 

"Who  crammed  it?"  asked  Miss  Jenny. 

"He  did,"  answered  Fledgeby.  "The  as- 
sassin. Lammle.  He  rubbed  it  into  my  mouth 
and  up  my  nose  and  down  my  throat — Ow ! 
Ow  !  Ow !  Ah— h— h— h  1  Ugh !— to  prevent 
my  crying  out,  and  then  cruelly  assaulted  me." 

"  With  this  ?"  asked  Miss  Jenny,  showing  the 
pieces  of  cane. 

"That's  the  weapon,"  said  Fledgeby,  eying 
it  with  the  air  of  an  acquaintance.  "  He  broke 
it  over  me.  Oh  I  smart  so !  How  did  you 
come  by  it  ?" 

"When  he  ran  down  stairs  and  joined  the 
lady  he  had  left  in  the  hall  with  his  hat" — Miss 
Jenny  began. 

"  Oh  !"  groaned  Mr.  Fledgeby,  writhing,  "  she 
was  holding  his  hat,  was  she  ?  I  might  have 
known  she  was  in  it." 

"When  he  came  down  stairs  and  joined  the 
lady  who  wouldn't  let  me  come  up,  he  gave  me 
the  pieces  for  you,  and  I  was  to  say,  '  Willi  Mr. 
Alfred  Lammlc's  compliments  on  his  leaving 
England.' "  Miss  Jenny  said  it  with  such  spite- 
ful satisfaction,  and  such  a  hitch  of  her  chin 
and  eyes  as  might  have  added  to  Mr.  Fledgeby's 
miseries,  if  he  could  have  noticed  either,  in  his 
bodily  pain  with  his  hand  to  his  head. 

"  Shall  I  go  for  the  police  ?"  inquired  Miss 
Jenny,  with  a  nimble  start  toward  the  door. 

"Stop  !  No,  don't!"  cried  Fledgeby.  "Don't, 
please.  We  had  better  keep  it  quiet.  Will  you 
be  so  good  as  shut  the  door  ?  Oh  I  do  smart 
so!" 

In  testimony  of  the  extent  to  w^ich  he  smart- 
1  ed  Mr.  Fledgeby  came  wallowing  out  of  the 
[  easy-chair  and  took  another  roll  on  the  carpet. 
I     "Now  the  door's  shut,"  said  Mr.  Fledgeby, 
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sitting  up  in  anguish,  with  his  Turkish  cap  half 
on  and  half  off,  and  the  bars  on  his  face  getting 
bluer,  "do  me  the  kindness  to  look  at  my  back 
and  shoulders.  They  must  be  in  an  awful  state, 
for  I  hadn't  got  my  dressing-gown  on,  when  the 
brute  came  rushing  in.  Cut  my  shirt  away  from 
the  collar  ;  there's  a  pair  of  scissors  on  that  ta- 
ble. "Oh!"  groaned  Mr.  Fledgeby,  with  his 
hand  to  his  head  again.  "How  I  Jo  smart,  to 
be  sure !" 

"There?"  inquired  Miss  Jenny,  alluding  to 
the  back  and  shoulders. 

"Oil  Lord,  yes!"  moaned  Fledgeby,  rocking 
himself.    "  And  all  over  !  Everywhere!" 

The  busy  little  dress-maker  quickly  snipped 
the  shirt  away,  and  laid  bare  the  results  of  as  fu- 
rious and  sound  a  thrashing  as  even  Mr.  Fledge- 
by merited.  "You  may  well  smart,  young 
man!"  exclaimed  Miss  Jenny.  And  stealthily 
rubbed  her  little  hands  behind  him,  and  poked 
a  few  exultant  pokes  with  her  two  forefingers 
over  the  crown  of  his  head. 

"'What  do  you  think  of  vinegar  and  brown 
paper?"  inquired  the  suffering  Fledgeby,  still 
rocking  and  moaning.  "  Docs  it  look  as  if 
vinegar  and  brown  paper  was  the  sort  of  appli- 
cation?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Jenny,  with  a  silent  chuckle. 
"It  looks  as  if  it  ought  to  be  Pickled." 

Mr.  Fledgeby  collapsed  under  the  word  "Pick- 
led," and  groaned  again.  "My  kitchen  is  on 
this  floor,"  he  said;  "you'll  find  brown  paper 
in  a  dresser-drawer  there,  and  a  bottle  of  vin- 
egar on  a  shelf.  "Would  you  have  the  kindness 
to  make  a  few  plasters  and  put  'em  on  ?  It 
can't  be  kept  too  quiet." 

"One,  two  —  hum  —  five,. six.  You'll  want 
six,"  said  the  dress-maker. 

"There's  smart  enough,"  whimpered  Mr. 
Fledgeby,  groaning  and  writhing  again,  "for 
sixty." 

Miss  Jenny  repai red  to  the  kitchen,  scissors  in 
hand,  found  the  brown  paper  and  fonnd  the  vin- 
egar, and  skillfully  cut  out  and  steeped  six  large 
plasters.  "When  they  were  all  lying  ready  on 
the  dresser,  an  idea  occurred  to  her  as  she  was 
about  to  gather  them  up. 

"I  think,"  said  Miss  Jenny,  with  a  silent 
laugh,  "  he  ought  to  have  a  little  pepper?  Just 
a  few  grains?  I  think  the  young  man's  tricks 
and  manners  make  a  claim  upon  his  friends  for 
a  little  pepper?" 

Mr.  Fledgeby's  evil  star  showing  her  the  pep- 
per-box on  the  chimney-piece,  she  climbed  upon 
a  chair  and  got  it  down,  and  sprinkled  all  the 
plasters  with  a  judicious  hand.  She  then  went 
back  to  Mr.  Fledgeby  and  stuck  them  all  on 
him :  Mr.  Fledgeby  uttering  a  sharp  howl  as 
each  was  put  in  its  place. 

"There,  young  man!"  said  the  dolls'  dress- 
maker. "  Now  I  hope  you  feel  pretty  comfort- 
able?" f 

Apparently  Mr.  Fledgeby  did  not,  for  he 
cried,  by  way  of  answer,  "Oh — h  how  I  do 
smart!" 


Miss  Jenny  got  his  Persian  gown  upon  him, 
extinguished  his  eyes  crookedly  with  his  Persian 
cap,  and  helped  him  to  his  bed :  upon  which  he 
climbed  groaning.  "  Business  between  you  and 
me  being  out  of  the  question  to-day,  young  man, 
and  my  time  being  precious,"  said  Miss  Jenny 
then,  "I'll  make  myself  scarce.  Arc  you  com- 
fortable now  ?" 

"Oh  my  eye!"  cried  Mr.  Fledgeby.  "No, 
I  ain't.    Oh — h — h  !  how  I  do  smart!" 

The  last  thing  Miss  Jenny  saw,  as  she  looked 
back  before  closing  the  room  door,  was  Mr. 
Fledgeby  in  the  act  of  plunging  and  gamboling 
all  over  his  bed,  like  a  porpoise  or  dolphin  in 
its  native  element.  She  then  shut  the  bedroom 
door,  and  all  the  other  doors,  and  going  down 
stairs  and  emerging  from  the  Albany  into  the 
busy  streets,  took  uninibus  for  Saint  Mary  Axe  : 
pressing  on  the  road  all  the  gayly-drcsscd  ladies 
whom  she  could  tt3e  from  the  window,  and 
making  thepi  unconscious  lay-figures  for  dolls, 
while  she  mentally  cut  them  out  and  basted  them. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TWO  PLACES  VACATED. 

Set  down  by  the  omnibus  at  the  corner  of 
Saint  Mary  Axe,  and  trusting  to  her  feet  and 
her  crutch-stiek  within  its  precincts,  the  dolls' 
dress-maker  proceeded  to  the  place  of  business 
of  Pubsey  and  Co.  All  there  was  sunny  and 
quiet  externally,  and  shady  and  quiet  internally. 
Hiding  herself  in  the  entry  outside  the  glass 
door,  she  could  sec  from  that  post  of  observation 
the  old  man  in  his  spectacles  sitting  writing  at 
his  desk. 

"Boh!"  cried  the  dress-maker,  popping  in 
her  head  at  the  glass  door.  "Mr.  "Wolf  at 
home?" 

The  old  man  took  his  glasses  off,  and  mildly 
laid  them  down  beside  him.  "  Ah  !  Jenny,  is  it 
you?    I  though  you  had  given  me  up." 

"And  so  I  had  given  up  the  treacherous  wolf 
of  the  forest,"  she  replied  ;  "  but,  godmother,  it 
strikes  me  you  have  come  back.  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  because  the  wolf  and  you  change  forms.  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two,  to  find  out 
whether  you  arc  really  godmother  or  really 
wolf.    May  I?" 

"Yes,  Jenny,  yes."  But  Riah  glanced  to- 
ward the  door,  as  if  he  thought  his  principal 
might  appear  there,  unseasonably. 

"  If  you're  afraid  of  the  fox,"  said  Miss  Jenny, 
"you  may  dismiss  all  present  expectations  of 
seeing  that  animal.  He  won't  show  himself 
abroad  for  many  a  day." 

"  "What  do  you  mean,  my  child  ?" 

"I  mean,  godmother,"  replied  Miss  Wren, 
sitting  down  beside  the  Jew,  "that  the  fox  has 
caught  a  famous  flogging,  and  that  if  his  skin 
and  bones  are  not  tingling,  aching,  and  smart- 
ing at  this  present  instant,  no  fox  did  ever  tingle, 
ache,  and  smart."    Therewith  Miss  Jenny  re- 
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latcd  what  had  come  to  pass  in  the  Albany, 
omitting  the  few  grains  of  pepper. 

"Now,  godmother,"  she  went  on,  "I  partic- 
ularly wish  to  ask  you  what  has  taken  place  here 
since  I  left  the  wolf  here?  Because  I  have  an 
idea  about  the  size  of  a  marble  rolling  about  in 
my  little  noddle.  First  and  foremost,  are  you 
Pubsey  and  Co.,  or  are  you  either?  Upon  your 
solemn  word  and  honor." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"Secondly,  isn't  Fledgeby  both  Pubsey  and 
Co.  ?" 

The  old  man  answered  with  a  reluctant  nod. 

"My  idea,"  exclaimed  Miss  Wren,  "is  now 
about  the  size  of  an  orange.  But  before  it  gets 
any  bigger,  welcome  back,  dear  godmother !" 

The  little  creature  folded  her  arms  about  the 
old  man's  neck  with  great  earnestness,  and  kissed 
him.  "I  humbly  beg  your  forgiveness,  god- 
mother. I  am  truly  sorry.  I  ought  to  have  had 
more  faith  in  you.  But  what  could  I  suppose 
when  you  said  nothing  for  yourself,  you  know  ? 
I  don't  mean  to  offer  that  as  a  justification,  but 
what  could  I  suppose  when  you  were  a  silent 
party  to  all  he  said?  It  did  look  bad;  now 
didn't  it?" 

"It  looked  so  bad,  Jenny," responded  the  old 
man,  with  gravity,  "  that  I  will  straightway  tell 
you  what  an  impression  it  wrought  upon  me.  I 
was  hateful  in  mine  own  eyes.  I  was  hateful  to 
myself,  in  being  so  hateful  to  the  debtor  and  to 
you.  But  more  than  that,  and  worse  than  that, 
and  to  pass  out  far  and  broad  beyond  myself — 
I  reflected  that  evening,  sitting  alone  in  my  gar- 
den on  the  house-top,  that  I  was  doing  dishonor 
to  my  ancient  faith  and  race.  I  reflected — 
clearly  reflected  for  the  first  time — that  in  bend- 
ing my  neck  to  the  yoke  I  was  willing  to  wear, 
I  bent  the  unwilling  necks  of  the  whole  Jewish 
people.  For  it  is  not,  in  Christian  countries, 
with  the  Jews  as  with  other  peoples.  Men  say, 
'This  is  a  bad  Greek,  but  there  are  good  Greeks. 
This  is  a  bad  Turk,  but  there  are  good  Turks.' 
Not  so  with  the  Jews.  Men  find  the  bad  among 
us  easily  enough — among  what  peoples  are  the 
bad  not  easily  found  ? — but  they  take  the  worst 
of  us  as  samples  of  the  best :  they  take  the  lowest 
of  us  as  presentations  of  the  highest ;  and  they 
say,  '  All  Jews  are  alike.'  If,  doing  what  I  was 
content  to  do  here,  because  I  was  grateful  for  the 
past  and  have  small  need  of  money  now,  1  had 
been  a  Christian,  I  could  have  done  it,  compro- 
mising no  one  but  my  individual  self.  But  do- 
ing it  as  a  Jew,  I  could  not  choose  but  compro- 
mise the  Jews  of  all  conditions  and  all  countries. 
It  is  a  little  hard  upon  us,  but  it  is  the  truth. 
I  would  that  all  our  people  remembered  it! 
Though  I  have  little  right  to  say  so,  seeing  that 
it  came  home  so  late  to  me." 

The  dolls'  dress-maker  sat  holding  the  old 
man  by  the  hand,  and  looking  thoughtfully  in 
his  face. 

"Thus  I  reflected,  I  say,  sitting  that  evening 
in  my  garden  on  the  house-top.  And  passing 
the  painful  scene  of  that  day  in  review  before  me 


many  times,  I  always  saw  that  the  poor  gentle- 
man believed  the  story  readily,  because  I  was 
one  of  the  Jews — that  you  believed  the  story 
readily,  my  child,  because  I  was  one  of  the  Jews 
— that  the  story  itself  first  came  into  the  inven- 
tion of  the  originator  thereof,  because  I  was  one 
of  the  Jews.  This  was  the  result  of  my  having 
had  you  three  before  me,  face  to  face,  and  see- 
ing the  thing  visibly  presented  as  upon  a  thea- 
tre. Wherefore  I  perceived  that  the  obligation 
was  upon  me  to  leave  this  service.  But  Jenny, 
my  dear,"  said  Riah,  breaking  off,  "I  promised 
that  you  should  pursue  your  questions,  and  I 
obstruct  them." 

"  On  the  contrar}^,  godmother ;  my  idea  is  as 
large  now  as  a  pumpkin — and  you  know  what  a 
pumpkin  is,  don't  you?  So  you  gave  notice 
that  you  were  going?  Does  that  come  next?" 
asked  Miss  Jenny,  with  a  look  of  close  attention. 

"I  indited  a  letter  to  my  master.  Yes.  To 
that  effect." 

"And  what  said  Tingling-Tossing-Aching- 
Screaming-Scratching-Smarter  ?"  asked  Miss 
Wren,  with  an  unspeakable  enjoyment  in  the  ut- 
terance of  those  honorable  titles  and  in  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  pepper. 

"He  held  me  to  certain  months  of  servitude, 
which  were  his  lawful  term  of  notice.  They  ex- 
pire to-morrow.  Upon  their  expiration — not 
before — I  had  meant  to  set  myself  right  with  my 
Cinderella." 

"My  idea  is  getting  so  immense  now,"  cried 
Miss  Wren,  clasping  her  temples,  "  that  my  head 
won't  hold  it!  Listen,  godmother;  I  am  go- 
ing to  expound.  Little  Eyes  (that's  Screaming- 
Scratching-Smarter)  owes  you  a  heavy  grudge 
for  going.  Little  Eyes  casts  about  how  best  to 
pay  you  off.  Little  Eyes  thinks  of  Lizzie.  Lit- 
tle Eyes  says  to  himself,  '  I'll  find  out  where  he 
has  placed  that  girl,  and  I'll  betray  his  secret 
because  it's  dear  to  him.'  Perhaps  Little  Eves 
thinks,  4  I'll  make  love  to  her  myself  too ;'  but 
that  I  can't  swear — all  the  rest  I  can.  So,  Lit- 
tle Eyes  comes  to  me,  and  I  go  to  Little  Eyes. 
That's  the  way  of  it.  And  now  the  murder's 
all  out,  I'm  sorry,"  added  the  dolls'  dress-maker, 
rigid  from  head  to  foot  with  energy  as  she  shook 
her  little  fist  before  her  eyes,  "  that  I  didn't  give 
him  Cayenne  pepper  and  chopped  pickled  Cap- 
sicum !" 

This  expression  of  regret  being  but  partially 
intelligible  to  Mr.  Riah,  the  old  man  reverted 
to  the  injuries  Fledgeby  had  received,  and  hint- 
ed at  the  necessity  of  his  at  once  going  to  tend 
that  beaten  cur. 

"Godmother,  godmother,  godmother!"  cried 
Miss  Wren  irritably,  "I  really  lose  all  patience 
with  you.  One  would  think  you  believed  in 
the  Good  Samaritan.  How  can  you  be  so  in- 
consistent?" 

"Jenny,  dear,"  began  the  old  man  gently, 
"it  is  the  custom  of  our  people  to  help — " 

"Oh!  Bother  your  people!"  interposed  Miss 
Wren,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "If  your  peo- 
ple don't  know  better  than  to  go  and  help  Little 
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Eyes,  it's  a  pity  they  ever  got  out  of  Egypt. 
Over  and  above' that,"  she  added,  "he  wouldn't 
take  your  help  if  you  offered  it.  Too  much 
ashamed.  Wants  to  keep  it  close  and  quiet, 
and  to  keep  you  out  of  the  way.'" 

They  were  still  debating  this  point  when  a 
shadow  darkened  the  entry,  and  the  glass  door 
was  opened  by  a  messenger  who  brought  a  letter 
unceremoniously  addressed,  "Riah."  To  which 
he  said  there  was  an  answer  wanted. 

The  letter,  which  was  scrawled  in  pencil  up 
hill  and  down  hill  and  round  crooked  corners, 
ran  thus : 

"Old  Riah, — Your  accounts  being  all  squared, 
go.  Shut  up  the  place,  turn  out  directly,  and 
send  me  the  key  by  bearer.  Go.  You  are  an 
unthankful  dog  of  a  Jew.    Get  out.  F." 

The  dolls'  dress-maker  found  it  delicious  to 
trace  the  screaming  and  smarting  of  Little  Eyes 
in  the  distorted  writing  of  this  epistle.  She 
laughed  over  it  and  jeered  at  it  in  a  convenient 
corner  (to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  mes- 
senger) while  the  old  man  got  his  few  goods  to- 
gether in  a  black  bag.  That  done,  the  shutters 
of  the  upper  windows  closed,  and  the  office  blind 
pulled  down,  they  issued  forth  upon  the  steps 
with  the  attendant  messenger.  There,  while 
Miss  Jenny  held  the  bag,  the  old  man  locked 
the  house  door,  and  handed  over  the  key  to  him  ; 
who  at  once  retired  with  the  same. 

"Well,  godmother,"  said  Miss  Wren,  as  they 
remained  upon  the  steps  together,  looking  at 
one  another.  "And  so  you're  thrown  upon  the 
world  !" 

"It  would  appear  so,  Jenny,  and  somewhat 
suddenly." 

"Where  are  you  going  to  seek  your  fortune  ?" 
a>ked  Miss  Wren. 

The  old  man  smiled,  but  looked  about  him 
with  a  look  of  having  lost  his  way  in  life,  which 
did  not  escape  the  dolls'  dress-maker. 

"  Verily,  Jenny,"  said  he,  "  the  question  is  to 
the  purpose,  and  more  easily  asked  than  answer- 
ed. But  as  I  have  experience  of  the  ready  good- 
will and  good  help  of  those  who  have  given  oc- 
cupation to  Lizzie,  I  think  1  will  seek  them  out 
for  myself." 

"On  foot?"  asked  Miss  Wren,  with  a  chop. 

"Ay!"  said  the  old  man.  "Have  I  not  my 
staff?'' 

It  was  exactly  because  he  had  his  staff,  and 
presented  so  quaint  an  aspect,  that  she  mistrust- 
ed his  making  the  journey. 

"The  best  thing  you  can  do,"  said  Jenny, 
"for  the  time  being,  at  all  events,  is  to  come 
home  with  me,  godmother.  Nobody's  there  but 
my  bad  child,  and  Lizzie's  lodging  stands  emp- 
ty." The  old  man  when  satisfied  that  no  in- 
convenience could  be  entailed  on  any  one  by  his 
compliance,  readily  complied  ;  and  the  singular- 
ly-assorted couple  once  more  went  through  the 
streets  together. 

Now,  the  bad  child  having  been  strictly  charged 
by  his  parent  to  remain  at  home  in  her  absence, 


of  course  went  out ;  and,  being  in  the  very  last 
stage  of  mental  decrepitude,  went  out  with  two 
objects  :  firstly,  to  establish  a  claim  he  conceived 
himself  to  have  upon  any  licensed  victualer  liv- 
ing, to  be  supplied  with  threepennyworth  of  rum 
for  nothing ;  and,  secondly,  to  bestow  some 
maudlin  remorse  on  Mr,  Eugene  Wrayburn,  and 
see  what  profit  came  of  it.  Stumblingly  pur- 
suing these  two  designs — they  both  meant  rum, 
the  only  meaning  of  which  he  was  capable — the 
degraded  creature  staggered  into  Covent  Gar- 
den Market  and  there  bivouacked,  to  have  an 
attack  of  the  trembles  succeeded  by  an  attack 
of  the  horrors,  in  a  doorway. 

This  market  of  Covent  Garden  was  quite  out 
the  creature's  line  of  road,  but  it  had  the  at- 
traction for  him  which  it  has  for  the  worst  of 
the  solitary  members  of  the  drunken  tribe.  It 
may  be  the  companionship  of  the  nightly  stir,  or 
it  may  be  the  companionship  of  the  gin  and 
beer  that  slop  about  among  carters  and  huck- 
sters, or  it  may  be  the  companionship  of  the 
'  trodden  vegetable  refuse,  which  is  so  like  their 
,  own  dress  that  perhaps  they  take  the  Market  for 
:  a  great  wardrobe ;  but  be  it  what  it  may,  you 
shall  see  no  such  individual  drunkards  on  door- 
steps any  where  as  there.    Of  dozing  womcn- 
dninkards  es;  <•<  i:\lly,  you  shall  come  upon  such 
|  specimens  these,  in  the  morning  sunlight,  as  you 
might  seek  out  of  doors  in  vain  through  Lon- 
don.   Such  stale,  vapid,  rejected  cabbage-leaf 
and  cabbage-stalk  dress  ;  such  damaged  orange 
countenance;  such  squashed  pulp  of  humanity, 
are  open  to  the  day  nowhere  else.    So  the  at- 
traction of  the  Market  drew  Mr.  Dolls  to  it,  and 
he  had  out  his  two  fits  of  trembles  and  horrors 
in  a  doorway  on  which  a  woman  had  had  out 
her  sodden  nap  a  few  hours  before. 

There  is  a  swarm  of  young  savages  always 
flitting  about  this  same  place,  creeping  off  with 
fragments  of  orange-chests,  and  mouldy  litter 
— Heaven  knows  into  what  holes  they  can  con- 
vey them,  having  no  home! — whose  bare  feet 
fall  with  a  blunt,  dull  softness  on  the  pavement 
as  the  policeman  hunts  them,  and  who  are  (per- 
haps for  that  reason)  little  heard  by  the  Powers 
that  be,  whereas  in  top-boots  they  would  make 
a  deafening  clatter.  These,  delighting  in  the 
trembles  and  the  horrors  of  Mr.  Dolls,  as  in  a 
gratuitous  drama,  flocked  about  him  in  his  door- 
way, butted  at  him,  leaped  at  him,  and  pelted 
him.  Hence,  when  he  came  out  of  his  invalid 
retirement  and  shook  off  that  ragged  train,  he 
was  much  bespattered,  and  in  worse  case  than 
ever.  But  not  yet  at  his  worst ;  for,  going  into 
a  public  house,  and  being  supplied  in  stress  of 
business  with  his  rum,  and  seeking  to  vanish 
without  payment,  he  was  collared,  searched, 
found  penniless,  and  admonished  not  to  try  that 
again,  by  having  a  pail  of  dirty  water  cast  over 
him.  This  application  superinduced  another  fit 
of  the  trembles;  after  which  Mr.  Dolls,  as  find- 
ing himself  in  good  cue  for  making  a  call  on  a 
professional  friend,  addressed  himself  to  the 
Temple. 
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There  was  nobody  at  the  chambers  but  Young 
Blight.  That  discreet  youth,  sensible  of  a  cer- 
tain incongruity  in  the  association  of  such  a 
client  with  the  business  that  might  be  coming 
some  day,  with  the  best  intentions  temporized 
with  Dolls,  and  offered  a  shilling  for  coach-hire 
home.  Mr.  Dolls,  accepting  the  shilling,  prompt- 
ly laid  it  out  in  two  threepennyworths  of  con- 
spiracy against  his  life,  and  two  threepenny- 
worths  of  raging  repentance.  Returning  to  the 
Chambers  with  which  burden,  he  was  descried 
coming  round  into  the  court  by  the  wary  young 
Blight  watching  from  the  window:  who  instant- 
ly closed  the  outer  door,  and  left  the  miserable 
object  to  expend  his  fury  on  the  panels. 

The  more  the  door  resisted  him  the  more  dan- 
gerous and  imminent  became  that  bloody  con- 
spiracy against  his  life.  Force  of  police  arriv- 
ing, he  recognized  in  them  the  conspirators,  and 
laid  about  him  hoarsely,  fiercely,  staringly,  con- 
vulsively, foamingly.  A  humble  machine,  fa- 
miliar to  the  conspirators,  and  called  by  the  ex- 
pressive name  of  Stretcher,  being  unavoidably 
sent  for,  he  was  rendered  a  harmless  bundle  of 
torn  rags  by  being  strapped  down  upon  it,  with 
voice  and  consciousness  gone  out  of  him,  and 
life  fast  going.  As  this  machine  was  borne  out 
at  the  Temple  gate  by  four  men  the  poor  little 
dolls'  dress-maker  and  her  Jewish  friend  were 
coming  up  the  street. 

"Let  us  see  what  it  is,"  cried  the  dress-maker. 
"Let  us  make  haste  and  look,  godmother." 

The  brisk  little  crutch-stick  was  but  too  brisk. 
"  Oh,  gentlemen,  gentlemen,  he  belongs  to  me  !" 

"Belongs  to  you?"  said  the  head  of  the 
party,  stopping  it. 

"Oh  yes,  dear  gentlemen,  he's  my  child,  out 
without  leave.  My  poor,  bad,  bad  boy!  and  he 
don't  know  me,  he  don't  know  me !  Oh,  what 
shall  I  do,"  cried  the  little  creature,  wildly  beat- 
ing her  hands  together,  "when  my  own  child 
don't  know  me!" 

The  head  of  the  party  looked  (as  well  he 
might)  to  the  old  man  for  explanation.  He 
whispered,  as  the  dolls'  dress-maker  bent  over 
the  exhausted  form,  and  vainly  tried  to  extract 
some  sign  of  recognition  from  it:  "It's  her 
drunken  father." 

As  the  load  was  put  down  in  the  street,  Riah 
drew  the  head  of  the  party  aside,  and  whispered 
that  he  thought  the  man  was  dying.  "  No,  sure- 
ly not?"  returned  the  other.  But  he  became 
less  confident  on  looking,  and  directed  the  bear- 
ers to  "  bring  him  to  the  nearest  doctor's  shop." 

Thither  he  was  brought ;  the  window  becom- 
ing from  within  a  wall  of  faces,  deformed  into 
all  kinds  of  shapes  through  the  agency  of  globu- 
lar red  bottles,  green  bottles,  blue  bottles,  and 
other  colored  bottles.  A  ghastly  light  shining 
upon  him  that  he  didn't  need,  the  beast  so  furi- 
ous but  a  few  minutes  gone,  was  quiet  enough 
now,  with  a  strange,  mysterious  writing  on  his 
face,  reflected  from  one  of  the  great  bottles,  as 
if  Death  had  marked  him:  "Mine." 

The  medical  testimony  was  more  precise  and 


more  to  the  purpose  than  it  sometimes  is  in  a 
Court  of  Justice.  "You  had  better  send  for 
something  to  cover  it.    All's  over." 

Therefore  the  police  sent  for  something  to 
cover  it,  and  it  was  covered  and  borne  through 
the  streets,  the  people  falling  away.  After  it 
went  the  dolls'  dress-maker,  hiding  her  face  in 
the  Jewish  skirts,  and  clinging  to  them  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  plied  her 
stick.  It  was  carried  home,  and,  by  reason 
that  the  staircase  was  very  narrow,  it  was  put 
down  in  the  parlor — the  little  working-bench 
being  set  aside  to  make  room  for  it — and  there, 
in  the  midst  of  the  dolls  with  no  speculation  in 
their  eyes,  lay  Mr.  Dolls  with  no  speculation  in 
his. 

Many  flaunting  dolls  had  to  be  gayly  dressed 
before  the  money  was  in  the  dress-maker's  pocket 
to  get  mourning  for  Mr.  Dolls.  As  the  old  man, 
Riah,  sat  by,  helping  her  in  such  small  ways  as  he 
could,  he  found  it  difficult  to  make  out  whether 
she  really  did  realize  that  the  deceased  had  been 
her  father. 

"If  my  poor  boy,"  she  would  say,  "  had  been 
brought  up  better,  he  might  have  done  better. 
Not  that  I  reproach  myself.  I  hope  I  have  no 
cause  for  that." 

"None  indeed,  Jenny,  I  am  very  certain." 

"Thank  you,  godmother.  It  cheers  me  to 
hear  you  say  so.  But  you  see  it  is  so  hard  to 
bring  up  a  child  well,  when  you  work,  work, 
work,  all  day.  When  he  was  out  of  employ- 
ment I  couldn't  always  keep  him  near  me.  He 
got  fractious  and  nervous,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
let  him  go  into  the  streets.  And  he  never  did 
well  in  the  streets,  he  never  did  well  out  of 
sight.    How  often  it  happens  with  children  !" 

"Too  often,  even  in  this  sad  sense!"  thought 
the  old  man. 

"How  can  I  say  what  I  might  have  turned 
out  myself,  but  for  my  back  having  been  so  bad 
and  my  legs  so  queer,  when  I  was  young!"  the 
dress-maker  would  go  on.  "I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  work,  and  so  I  worked.  I  couldn't  play. 
But  my  poor  unfortunate  child  could  play,  and 
it  turned  out  the  worse  for  him." 

"And  not  for  him  alone,  Jenny." 

"Well!  I  don't  know,  godmother.  He  suf- 
fered heavily,  did  my  unfortunate  boy.  He  was 
very,  very  ill  sometimes.  And  I  called  him  a 
quantity  of  names:"  shaking  her  head  over  her 
work,  and  dropping  tears.  "I  don't  know  that 
his  going  wrong  was  much  the  worse  for  me. 
If  it  ever  was,  let  us  forget  it." 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  you  are  a  patient  girl." 

"As  for  patience,"  she  would  reply  with  a 
ihrug,  "not  much  of  that,  godmother.  If  I 
had  been  patient  I  should  never  have  called 
him  names.  But  I  hope  I  did  it  for  his  good. 
And  besides,  I  felt  my  responsibility  as  a  mo- 
ther so  much.  I  tried  reasoning,  and  reasoning 
failed.  I  tried  coaxing,  and  coaxing  failed.  I 
tried  scolding,  and  scolding  failed.  But  I  was 
bound  to  try  every  thing,  you  know,  with  such 
a  charge  upon  my  hands.    Where  would  have 
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been  my  duty  to  my  poor  lost  boy,  if  I  had  not 
tried  every  thing !" 

With  such  talk,  mostly  in  a  cheerful  tone  on 
the  part  of  the  industrious  little  creature,  the 
day-work  and  the  night-work  were  beguiled  un- 
til enough  of  smart  dolls  had  gone  forth  to  bring 
into  the  kitchen,  where  the  working-bench  now 
stood,  the  sombre  stuff  that  the  occasion  required, 
and  to  bring  into  the  house  the  other  sombre 
preparations.  "And  now."  said  Miss  Jenny, 
"  having  knocked  off  my  rosy- checked  young 
friends,  I'll  knock  off  my  white-checked  self." 
This  referred  to  her  making  her  own  dress, 
which  at  last  was  done.  "The  disadvantage 
of  making  fur  yourself,"  said  Miss  Jenny,  as  she 
stood  upon  a  chair  to  look  at  the  result  in  the 
glass,  "is,  that  you  can't  charge  any  body  else 
for  the  job,  and  the  advantage  is,  that  you 
haven't  to  go  out  to  try  on.  Humph  !  Very 
fair  indeed  !  If  He  could  sec  me  now  (whoever 
he  is)  I  hope  he  wouldn't  repent  of  his  bargain  !" 

The  simple  arrangements  were  of  her  own 
making,  and  were  stated  to  Rial)  thus: 

"I  mean  to  go  alone,  godmother,  in  my  usual 
carriage,  and  you'll  be  so  kind  as  keep  house 
while  I  am  gone.  It's  not  far  eft*.  And  when 
I  return,  we'll  have  a  cup  of  tea,  and  a  chat 
over  future  arrangements.  It's  a  very  plain  last 
house  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  my  poor  un- 
fortunate boy ;  but  he'll  accept  the  will  for  the 
deed,  if  he  knows  any  thing  about  it  ;  and  if  he 
doesn't  know  any  thing  about  it,"  with  a  sob, 
and  wiping  her  eyes,  "why,  it  won't  matter  to 
him.  I  see  the  service  in  the  Prayer-book  says, 
that  we  brought  nothing  into  this  world  and  it  is 
certain  we  can  take  nothing  out.  It  comforts 
me  for  not  being  able  to  hire  a  lot  of  stupid  un- 
dertaker's things  for  my  poor  child,  and  seem- 
ing as  if  I  was  trying  to  smuggle  'em  out  of  this 
world  with  him,  when  of  course  I  must  break 
down  in  the  attempt,  and  bring  'em  all  back 
again.  As  it  is,  there'll  be  nothing  to  bring 
back  but  me,  and  that's  quite  consistent,  for  / 
sha'n't  be  brought  back,  some  day  !" 

After  that  previous  carrying  of  him  in  the 
streets,  the  wretched  old  fellow  seemed  to  be 
twice  buried.  He  was  taken  on  the  shoulders 
of  half  a  dozen  blossom-faced  men,  who  shuf- 
fled with  him  to  the  church-yard,  and  who  were 
preceded  by  another  blossom-faced  man,  affect- 
ing a  stately  stalk,  as  if  he  were  a  Policeman  of 
the  D(eath)  Division,  and  ceremoniously  pre- 
tending not  to  know  his  intimate  acquaintances, 
as  he  led  the  pageant.  Yet,  the  spectacle  of 
only  one  little  mourner  hobbling  after,  caused 
many  people  to  turn  their  heads  with  a  look  of 
interest.  # 

At  last  the  troublesome  deceased  was  got  into 
the  ground,  to  be  buried  no  more,  and  the  state- 
ly stalker  stalked  back  before  the  solitary  dress- 
maker, as  if  she  were  bound  in  honor  to  have  no 
notion  of  the  way  home.  Those  Furies,  the 
conventionalities,  being  thus  appeased,  he  left 
her. 

"I  must  have  a  very  short  cry,  godmother, 


before  I  cheer  up  for  good,"  said  the  little  creat- 
ure, coming  in.  "Because  after  all  a  child  is  a 
child,  you  know." 

It  was  a  longer  cry  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Howbeit,  it  wore  itself  out  in  a  shad- 
owy corner,  and  then  the  dress-maker  came 
forth,  and  washed  her  face,  and  made  the  tea 
"You  wouldn't  mind  my  cutting  out  something 
while  we  are  at  tea,  would  you  ?"  she  asked  her 
Jewish  friend,  with  a  coaxing  air. 

"  Cinderella,  dear  child,"  the  old  man  expos- 
tulated, "  will  you  never  rest  ?" 

"Oh!  It's  not  work,  cutting  out  a  pattern 
isn't,"  said  Miss  Jenny,  with  her  busy  little  scis- 
sors already  snipping  at  some  paper.  "  The 
truth  is,  godmother,  I  want  to  fix  it  while  I  have 
it  correct  in  my  mind." 

"  Have  you  seen  it  to-day  then  ?"  asked  Riah. 
"Yes,  godmother.    Saw  it  just  now.    It's  a  * 
surplice,  that's  what  it  is.    Thing  our  clergymen 
wear,  you  know,"  explained  Miss  Jenny,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  professing  another  faith. 

"And  what  have  you  to  do  with  that,  Jenny  ?" 
"Why,  godmother,"  replied  the  dress-maker, 
"you  must  know  that  we  Professors  who  live 
upon  our  taste  and  invention  are  obliged  to  keep 
our  eyes  always  open.  And  you  know  already 
that  I  have  many  extra  expenses  to  meet  just 
now.  So,  it  came  into  my  head  while  I  was 
weeping  at  my  poor  boy's  grave,  that  something 
in  my  way  might  be  done  with  a  clergyman." 
"What  can  be  done?"  asked  the  old  man. 
"Not  a  funeral,  never  fear!"  returned  Miss 
Jenny,  anticipating  his  objection  with  a  nod. 
"The  public  don't  like  to  be  made  melancholy, 
I  know  rcry  wi  ll.  I  am  seldom  called  upon  to 
put  my  young  friends  into  mourning ;  not  into 
real  mourning,  that  is ;  Court  mourning  they 
arc  rather  proud  of.  But  a  doll  clergyman,  my 
dear — glossy  black  curls  and  whiskers — uniting 
two  of  my  young  friends  in  matrimony,"  said 
Miss  Jenny,  shaking  her  forefinger,  "is  quite 
another  affair.  If  you  don't  see  those  three  at 
the  altar  in  Bond  Street,  in  a  jiffy,  my  name's 
Jack  Robinson  !" 

With  her  expert  little  ways  in  sharp  action, 
she  had  got  a  doll  into  whitcy-brown  paper  or- 
ders before  the  meal  was  over,  and  was  display- 
ing it  for  the  edification  of  the  Jewish  mind, 
when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  street-door. 
Riah  went  to  open  it,  and  presently  came  back, 
ushering  in,  with  the  grave  and  courteous  air 
that  sat  so  well  upon  him,  a  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  was  a  stranger  to  the  dress- 
maker ;  but  even  in  the  moment  of  his  casting 
his  eyes  upon  her,  there  was  something  in  his 
manner  which  brought  to  her  remembrance  Mr. 
Eugene  Wrayburn. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  gentleman.   "You  are 
the  dolls'  dress-maker  ?" 

"I  am  the  dolls'  dress-maker,  Sir." 
"Lizzie  Hexam's  friend?" 
"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  Miss  Jenny,  instantly  on 
the  defensive.    "And  Lizzie  Hexam's  friend." 
"Here  is  a  note  from  her,  entreating  you  to 
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accede  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Light- 
wood,  the  bearer.  Mr.  Riah  chances  to  know 
that  I  am  Mr.  Mortimer  Lightwood,  and  will 
tell  you  so." 

Riah  bent  his  head  in  corroboration. 

"Will  you  read  the  note ?" 

"  It's  very  short,"  said  Jenny,  with  a  look  of 
wonder,  when  she  had  read  it. 

"  There  was  no  time  to  make  it  longer.  Time 
was  so  very  precious.  My  dear  friend  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Wrayburn  is  dying." 

The  dress-maker  clasped  .her  hands,  and  ut- 
tered a  little  piteous  cry. 

"Is  dying,"  repeated  Lightwood,  with  emo- 
tion, "at  some  distance  from  here.  lie  is  sink- 
ing under  injuries  received  at  the  hands  of  a  vil- 
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lain  who  attacked  him  in  the  dark.  I  come 
straight  from  his  bedside.  He  is  almost  always 
insensible.  In  a  short  restless  interval  of  sensi- 
bility, or  partial  sensibility,  I  made  out  that  he 
asked  for  you  to  be  brought  to  sit  by  him.  Hardly 
relying  on  my  own  interpretation  of  the  indistinct 
sounds  he  made,  I  caused  Lizzie  to  hear  them. 
We  were  both  sure  that  he  asked  for  you." 

The  dress-maker,  with  her  hands  still  clasped, 
looked  affrightedly  from  the  one  to  the  other  of 
her  two  companions. 

"If  you  delay,  he  may  die  with  his  request 
ungratificd,  with  his  last  wish — intrusted  to  me 
— we  have  long  been  much  more  than  brothers 
— unfulfilled.  I  shall  break  down,  if  I  try  to 
sav  more." 
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In  a  few  moments  the  black  bonnet  and  the 
crutch-stick  were  on  duty,  the  good  Jew  was  left 
in  possession  of  the  house,  and  the  dolls'  dress- 
maker, side  by  side  in  a  chaise  with  Mortimer 
Lightwood,  was  posting  out  of  town. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  DOLLS'  DRESS-MAKER  DISCOVERS  A  WORD. 

A  darkened  and  hushed  room  ;  the  river  out- 
side the  windows  flowing  on  to  the  vast  ocean  ; 
a  figure  on  the  bed,  swathed  and  bandaged  and 
bound,  lying  helpless  on  its  back,  with  its  two 
useless  arms  in  splints  at  its  sides.  Only  two 
days  of  usage  so  familiarized  the  little  dress- 
maker with  this  scene,  that  it  held  the  place 
occupied  two  days  ago  by  the  recollections  of 
years. 

He  had  scarcely  moved  since  her  arrival. 
Sometimes  his  eyes  were  open,  sometimes  closed. 
When  they  were  open,  there  was  no  meaning  in 
their  unwinking  stare  at  one  spot  straight  before 
them,  unless  for  a  moment  the  brow  knitted  into 
a  faint  expression  of  anger,  or  surprise.  Then, 
Mortimer  Lightwood  would  speak  to  him,  and 
on  occasions  he  would  be  so  far  roused  as  to  make 
an  attempt  to  pronounce  his  friend's  name.  But, 
in  an  instant  consciousness  was  gone  again,  and 
no  spirit  of  Eugene  was  in  Eugene's  crushed 
outer  form. 

They  provided  Jenny  with  materials  for  ply- 
ing her  work,  and  she  had  a  little  table  placed 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  Sitting  there,  with  her 
rich  shower  of  hair  falling  over  the  chair-back, 
they  hoped  she  might  attract  his  notice.  With 
the  same  object,  she  would  sing,  just  above  her 
breath,  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  or  she  saw  his 
brow  knit  into  that  faint  expression,  so  evanes- 
cent that  it  was  like  a  shape  made  in  water. 
But  as  yet  he  had  not  heeded.  The  "they"  here 
mentioned  were  the  medical  attendant ;  Lizzie, 
who  was  there  in  all  her  intervals  of  rest ;  and 
Lightwood,  who  never  left  him. 

The  two  days  became  three,  and  the  three 
days  became  four.  At  length,  quite  unexpect- 
edly, he  said  something  in  a  whisper. 

"What  was  it,  my  dear  Eugene?" 

"Will  vou,  Mortimer—" 

"  Will  i—  r 

—"Send  for  her?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  she  is  here." 

Quite  unconscious  of  the  long  blank,  he  sup- 
posed that  they  were  still  speaking  together. 

The  little  dressmaker  stood  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  humming  her  song,  and  nodded  to  him 
brightly.  "I  can't  shake  hands,  Jenny,"  said 
Eugene,  with  something  of  his  old  look;  "  but  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

Mortimer  repeated  this  to  her,  for  it  could 
only  be  made  out  by  bending  over  him  and 
closely  watching  his  attempts  to  say.it.  In  a 
little  while  he  added  : 

"Ask  her  if  she  has  seen  the  children." 


Mortimer  could  not  understand  this,  neither 
could  Jenny  herself,  until  he  added : 

"Ask  her  if  she  has  smelt  the  flowers." 

"Oh!  I  know !"  cried  Jenny.  "I  understand 
him  now!"  Then  Lightwood  yielded  his  place 
to  her  quick  approach,  and  she  said,  bending 
over  the  bed,  with  that  better  look  :  "You  mean 
my  long  bright  slanting  rows  of  children,  who 
used  to  bring  me  ease  and  rest  ?  You  mean  the 
children  who  used  to  take  me  up,  and  make  me 
light?" 

Eugene  smiled,  "Yes." 

"I  have  not  seen  them  since  I  saw  you.  I 
never  see  them  now,  but  I  am  hardly  ever  in 
pain  now." 

"It  was  a  pretty  fancy,"  said  Eugene. 

"But  I  have  heard  my  birds  sing,"  cried  the 
little  creature,  "and  I  have  smelt  my  flowers. 
Yes,  indeed  I  have  !  And  both  were  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  Divine !" 

"Stay  and  help  to  nurse  me,"  said  Eugene, 
quietly.  "I  should  like  you  to  have  the  fancy 
here,  before  I  die." 

She  touched  his  lips  with  her  hand,  and  shaded 
her  eyes  with  that  same  hand  as  she  went  back 
j  to  her  work  and  her  little  low  song.  He  heard 
j  the  song  with  evident  pleasure,  until  she  allowed 
it  gradually  to  sink  away  into  silence. 

"  Mortimer." 

"  My  dear  Eugene." 

"If  you  can  give  me  any  thing  to  keep  me 
here  for  only  a  few  minutes — " 

"To  keep  you  here,  Eugene?" 

"To  prevent  my  wandering  away  I  don't  know 
where — for  I  begin  to  be  sensible  that  I  have  just 
come  back,  and  that  I  shall  lose  myself  again — 
do  so,  dear  boy  I" 

Mortimer  gave  him  such  stimulants  as  could 
be  given  him  with  safety  (they  were  always  at 
hand,  ready),  and  bending  over  him  once  more, 
was  about  to  caution  him,  when  he  said : 

"Don't  tell  me  not  to  speak,  for  I  must  speak. 
If  you  knew  the  harassing  anxiety  that  gnaws 
and  wears  me  when  I  am  wandering  in  those 
places — where  are  those  endless  places,  Morti- 
mer?   They  must  be  at  an  immense  distance!" 

He  saw  in  his  friend's  face  that  he  was  losing 
himself;  for  he  added  after  a  moment:  "Don't 
be  afraid — I  am  not  gone  yet.    What  was  it?"  * 

"  You  wanted  to  tell  me  something,  Eugene. 
My  poor  dear  fellow,  you  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing to  your  old  friend — to  the  friend  who  has 
always  loved  you,  admired  you,  imitated  you, 
founded  himself  upon  you,  been  nothing  with- 
out you,  and  who,  God  knows,  would  be  here  in 
your  place  if  he  could  !" 

"  Tut,  tut !"  said  Eugene,  with  a  tender  glance 
as  the  other  put  his  hand  before  his  face.  "I 
j  am  not  worth  it.  I  acknowledge  that  I  like  it, 
I  dear  boy,  but  I  am  not  worth  it.  This  attack, 
my  dear  Mortimer ;  this  murder — "  . 

His  friend  leaned  over  him  with  renewed  at- 
tention, saying :  "You  and  I  suspect  some  one." 

"More  than  suspect.  But,  Mortimer,  while  I 
lie  here,  and  when  I  lie  here  no  longer,  I  trust 
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to  you  that  the  perpetrator  is  never  brought  to 
justice." 
"Eugene  ?" 

"Her  innocent  reputation  would  be  ruined, 
my  friend.  She  would  be  punished,  not  he. 
I  have  wronged  her  enough  in  fact;  I  have 
wronged  her  still  more  in  intention.  You  rec- 
ollect what  pavement  is  said  to  be  made  of  good 
intentions.  It  is  made  of  bad  intentions  too. 
Mortimer,  I  am  lying  on  it,  and  I  know  I" 

"Be  comforted,  my  dear  Eugene." 

"  I  will,  when  you  have  promised  me.  Dear 
Mortimer,  the  man  must  never  be  pursued.  If 
he  should  be  accused,  you  must  keep  him  silent 
and  save  him.  Don't  think  of  avenging  me ; 
think  only  of  hushing  the  story  and  protecting 
her.  You  can  confuse  the  case,  and  turn  aside 
the  circumstances.  Listen  to  what  I  say  to  you. 
It  was  not  the  schoolmaster,  Bradley  Headstone. 
Do  you  hear  me  ?  Twice ;  it  was  not  the  school- 
master, Bradley  Headstone.  Do  you  hear  me  ? 
Three  times;  it  was  not  the  schoolmaster,  Brad- 
ley Headstone." 

He  stopped,  exhausted.  His  speech  had  been 
whispered,  broken,  and  indistinct ;  but  by  a  great 
effort  he  had  made  it  plain  enough  to  be  unmis- 
takable. 

"Dear  fellow,  I  am  wandering  away.  Stay 
me  for  another  moment,  if  you  can." 

Lightwood  lifted  his  head  at  the  neck,  and 
put  a  wine-glass  to  his  lips.    He  rallied. 

"I  don't  know  how  long  ago  it  was  done, 
whether  weeks,  days,  or  hours.  No  matter. 
There  is  inquiry  on  foot,  and  pursuit.  Say! 
Is  there  not  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Check  it ;  divert  it !  Don't  let  her  be 
brought  in  question.  Shield  her.  The  guilty 
man,  brought  to  justice,  would  poison  her  name. 
Let  the  guilty  man  go  unpunished.  Lizzie  and 
my  reparation  before  all !    Promise  me !" 

"Eugene,  I  do.    I  promise  you!" 

In  the  act  of  turning  his  eyes  gratefully  to- 
ward his  friend  he  wandered  away.  His  eyes 
stood  still,  and  settled  into  that  former  intent 
unmeaning  stare. 

Hours  and  hours,  days  and  nights,  he  remain- 
ed in  this  same  condition.  There  were  times 
when  he  would  calmly  speak  to  his  friend  after 
a  long  period  of  unconsciousness,  and  would  say 
he  was  better,  and  would  ask  for  something. 
Before  it  could  be  given  him  he  would  be  gone 
again. 

The  dolls'  dress-maker,  all  softened  compas- 
sion now,  watched  him  with  an  earnestness  that 
never  relaxed.  She  would  regularly  change  the 
ice,  or  the  cooling  spirit,  on  his  head,  and  would 
keep  her  ear  at  the  pillow  betweenwhiles,  listen- 
ing for  any  faint  words  that  fell  from  him  in  his 
wanderings.  It  was  amazing  through  how  many 
hours  at  a  time  she  would  remain  beside  him,  in 
a  crouching  attitude,  attentive  to  his  slightest 
moan.  As  he  could  not  move  a  hand,  he  could 
make  no  sign  of  distress;  but,  through  this  close 
watching  (if  through  no  secret  sympathy  or  pow- 


er) the  little  creature  attained  an  understanding 
of  him  that  Lightwood  did  not  possess.  Morti- 
mer would  often  turn  to  her,  as  if  she  were  an 
interpreter  between  this  sentient  world  and  the 
insensible  man  ;  and  she  would  change  the  dress- 
ing of  a  wound,  or  ease  a  ligature,  or  turn  his 
face,  or  alter  the  pressure  of  the  bed-clothes  on 
him,  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  doing  right. 
The  natural  lightness  and  delicacy  of  touch 
which  had  become  very  refined  by  practice  in 
her  miniature  work,  no  doubt  was  involved  in 
this ;  but  her  perception  was  at  least  as  fine. 

The  one  word,  Lizzie,  he  muttered  millions 
of  times.  In  a  certain  phase  of  his  distressful 
state,  which  was  the  worst  to  those  who  tended 
him,  he  would  roll  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  in- 
cessantly repeating  the  name  in  a  hurried  and 
impatient  manner,  with  the  misery  of  a  disturbed 
mind,  and  the  monotony  of  a  machine.  Equal- 
ly, when  he  lay  still  and  staring,  he  would  re- 
peat it  for  hours  without  cessation,  but  then,  al- 
ways in  a  tone  of  subdued  warning  and  horror. 
Her  presence 'and  her  touch  upon  his  breast  or 
face  would  often  stop  this,  and  then  they  learned 
to  expect  that  he  would  for  some  time  remain 
still,  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  that  he  would  be 
conscious  on  opening  them.  But  the  heavy  dis- 
appointment of  their  hope — revived  by  the  wel- 
come silence  of  the  room — was,  that  his  spirit 
would  glide  away  again  and  be  lost  in  the  mo- 
ment of  their  joy  that  it  was  there. 

This  frequent  rising  of  a  drowning  man  from 
the  deep,  to  sink  again,  was  dreadful  to  the  be- 
holders. But  gradually  the  change  stole  upon 
him  that  it  became  dreadful  to  himself.  His 
desire  to  impart  something  that  was  on  his 
mind,  his  unspeakable  yearning  to  have  speech 
with  his  friend  and  make  a  communication  to 
him,  so  troubled  him  when  he  recovered  con- 
sciousness that  its  term  was  thereby  shortened. 
As  the  man  rising  from  the  deep  would  disap- 
pear the  sooner  for  fighting  with  the  water,  so 
he  in  his  desperate  struggle  went  down  again. 

One  afternoon  when  he  had  been  lying  still, 
and  Lizzie,  unrecognized,  had  just  stolen  out  of 
the  room  to  pursue  her  occupation,  he  uttered 
Lightwood's  name. 

"My  dear  Eugene,  I  am  here." 

"  How  long  is  this  to  last,  Mortimer?" 

Lightwood  shook  his  head.  "  Still,  Eugene, 
you  are  no  worse  than  you  were." 

"But  I  know  there's  no  hope.  Yet  I  pray  it 
may  last  long  enough  for  you  to  do  me  one 
last  service,  and  for  me  to  do  one  last  action. 
Keep  me  here  a  few  moments,  Mortimer.  Try, 
try!" 

His  friend  gave  him  what  aid  he  could,  and 
encouraged  him  to  believe  that  he  was  more 
composed,  though  even  then  his  eyes  were  losing 
the  expression  they  so  rarely  recovered. 

"  Hold  me  here,  dear  fellow,  if  you  can.  Stop 
my  wandering  away.    I  am  going!" 

"Not  yet,  not  yet.  Tell  me,  dear  Eugene, 
what  is  it  I  shall  do?" 

"Keep  me  here  for  only  a  single  minute.  I 
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am  going  away  again.  Don't  let  me  go.  Hear 
me  speak  first.    Stop  me — stop  me !" 

"  My  poor  Eugene,  try  to  be  calm." 

"  I  do  try.  I  try  so  hard.  If  you  only  knew 
how  hard !  Don't  let  me  wander  till  I  have 
spoken.    Give  me  a  little  more  wine." 

Lightwood  complied.  Eugene,  with  a  most 
pathetic  struggle  against  the  unconsciousness 
that  was  coming  over  him,  and  with  a  look  of 
appeal  that  affected  his  friend  profoundly,  said : 

"You  can  leave  me  with  Jenny,  while  you 
speak  to  her  and  tell  her  what  I  beseech  of  her. 
You  can  leave  me  with  Jenny  while  you  are 
gone.  There's  not  much  for  you  to  do.  You 
won't  be  long  away." 

"No,  no,  no.  But  tell  me  what  it  is  that  I 
shall  do,  Eugene !" 

"  I  am  going!    You  can't  hold  me." 

"Tell  me  in  a  word,  Eugene!" 

His  eyes  were  fixed  again,  and  the  only  word 
that  came  from  his  lips  was  the  word  millions  of 
times  repeated.    Lizzie,  Lizzie,  Lizzie. 

But  the  watchful  little  dress-maker  had  been 
vigilant  as  ever  in  her  watch,  and  she  now  came 
up  and  touched  Light  wood's  arm  as  he  looked 
down  at  his  friend,  despairingly. 

"  Hush  !"  she  said,  with  her  finger  on  her  lips. 
"His  eyes  arc  closing.  He'll  be  conscious  when 
he  next  opens  thorn.  Shall  I  give  you  a  leading 
word  to  say  to  him  ?" 

"  0  Jenny,  if  you  could  enly  give  me  the  right 
word!" 

"  I  can.    Stoop  down." 

He  stooped,  and  she  whispered  in  his  ear. 
She  whispered  in  his  ear  one  short  word  of  a  sin- 
gle syllabic.  Lightwood  started,  and  looked  at 
her. 

"Try  it,"  said  the  little  creature,  with  an  ex- 
cited and  exultant  face.  She  then  bent  over  the 
unconscious  man,  and,  for  the  lii>t  time,  kissed 
him  on  the  cheek,  and  kissed  the  poor  maimed 
hand  that  was  nearest  to  her.  Then,  she  with- 
drew to  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Some  two  hours  afterward,  Mortimer  Light- 
wood  saw  his  consciousness  come  back,  and  in- 
stantly, but  very  tranquilly,  bent  over  him. 

"Don't  speak,  Eugene.  Do  no  more  than 
look  at  me,  and  listen  to  me.  You  follow  what 
I  say." 

He  moved  his  head  in  assent. 

"  I  am  going  on  from  the  point  where  we 
broke  off.  Is  the  word  we  should  soon  have 
come  to — is  it — Wife?" 

"  O  God  bless  you,  Mortimer  !" 

"Hush!  Don't  be  agitated.  Don't  speak. 
Hear  me,  dear  Eugene.  Your  mind  will  be 
more  at  peace,  lying  here,  if  you  make  Lizzie 
your  wife.  You  wish  me  to  speak  to  hor,  and 
tell  her  so,  and  entreat  her  to  be  your  wife. 
You  ask  her  to  kneel  at  this  bedside  and  be  mar- 
ried to  you,  that  your  reparation  may  be  com- 
plete.   Is  that  so  ?" 

"Yes.    God  bless  you !  Yes." 

"It  shall  be  done,  Eugene.  Trust  it  to  me. 
I  shall  have  to  go  away  for  some  few  hours,  to  ! 


give  effect  to  your  wishes.  You  see  this  is  un- 
avoidable ?" 

"Dear  friend,  I  said  so." 

"  True.  But  I  had  not  the  clew  then.  How 
do  you  think  I  got  it  ?" 

Glancing  wistfully  around,  Eugene  saw  Miss 
Jenny  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  looking  at  him  with 
her  elbows  on  the  bed,  and  her  head  upon  her 
hands.  There  was  a  trace  of  his  whimsical  air 
upon  him,  as  he  tried  to  smile  at  her. 

"Yes  indeed,"  said  Lightwood,  "the  discov- 
ery was  hers.  Observe,  my  dear  Eugene  ;  while 
I  am  away  you  will  know  that  I  have  discharged 
my  trust  with  Lizzie,  by  finding  her  here,  in  my 
present  place  at  your  bedside,  to  leave  you  no 
more.  A  final  word  before  I  go.  This  is  the 
right  course  of  a  true  man,  Eugene.  And  I 
solemnly  believe,  with  all  my  soul,  that  if  Prov- 
idence should  mercifully  restore  you  to  us,  you 
will  be  blessed  with  a  noble  wife  in  the  preserver 
of  your  life,  whom  you  will  dearly  love." 

"Ainen.  I  am  sure  of  that.  But  I  shall  not 
come  through  it,  Mortimer." 

"You  will  not  be  the  less  hopeful  or  less 
strong,  for  this,  Eugene." 

"  No.  Touch  my  face  with  yours,  in  case  I 
should  not  hold  out  till  you  come  back.  I  love 
you,  Mortimer.  Don't  be  uneasy  for  me  while 
your  are  gone.  If  my  dear  brave  girl  will  take 
me,  I  feel  persuaded  that  I  shall  live  long  enough 
to  be  married,  dear  fellow." 

Miss  Jenny  gave  up  altogether  on  this  part- 
ing taking  place  between  the  friends*,  and,  sitting 
with  her  back  toward  the  bed  in  the  bower  made 
by  her  bright  hair,  wept  heartily,  though  noise- 
lessly. Mortimer  Lightwood  was  soon  gone. 
As  the  evening  light  lengthened  the  heavy  re- 
flections of  the  trees  in  the  river,  another  figure 
came  with  a  soft  step  into  the  sick  room. 

"Is  he  conscious?"  asked  the  little  dress- 
maker, as  the  figure  took  its  station  by  the  pil- 
low. For,  Jenny  had  given  place  to  it  immedi- 
ately, and  could  not  see  the  sufferer's  face,  in 
the  dark  room,  from  her  new  and  removed  po- 
sition. 

"  lie  is  conscious,  Jenny,"  murmured  Eugene 
for  himself.    "  He  knows  his  wife." 


CHAPTER  XL 

EFFECT  IS  GIVEN  TO  THE  DOLLS'  DRESS-MAK- 
er's  DISCOVERY. 

Mrs.  John  Rokesmith  sat  at  needle-work  in 
her  neat  little  room,  beside  a  basket  of  neat  lit- 
tle articles  of  clothing,  which  presented  so  much 
of  the  appearance  of  being  in  the  dolls'  dress- 
maker's way  of  business,  that  one  might  have 
supposed  she  was  going  to  set  up  in  opposition 
to  Miss  Wren.  Whether  the  Complete  British 
Family  Housewife  had  imparted  sage  counsel 
anent  them,  did  not  appear,  but  probably  not, 
as  that  cloudy  oracle  was  nowhere  visible.  For 
certain,  however,  Mrs.  John  Rokesmith  stitched 
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at  them  with  so  dextrous  a  hand,  that  she  must 
have  taken  lessons  of  somebody.  Love  is  in  all 
things  a  most  wonderful  teacher,  and  perhaps 
love  (from  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  with  nothing 
on  but  a  thimble)  had  been  teaching  this  branch 
of  needle-work  to  Mrs.  John  Rokesmith. 

It  was  near  John's  time  for  coming  home,  but 
as  Mrs.  John  was  desirous  to  finish  a  special  tri- 
umph of  her  skill  before  dinner,  she  did  not  go 
out  to  meet  him.  Placidly,  though  rather  con- 
sequentially smiling,  she  sat  stitching  away  with 
a  regular  sound,  like  a  sort  of  dimpled  little 
charming  Dresden-china  clock  by  the  very  best 
maker. 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  ring  at  the  bell. 
Not  John ;  or  Bella  would  have  flown  out  to 
meet  him.  Then  who,  if  not  John  ?  Bella  was 
asking  herself  the  question,  when  that  flutter- 
ing little  fool  of  a  servant  fluttered  in,  saying, 
"Mr.  Lightwood!" 

Oh  good  gracious ! 

Bella  had  but  time  to  throw  a  handkerchief 
over  the  basket,  when  Mr.  Lightwood  made  his 
bow.  There  was  something  amiss  with  Mr. 
Lightwood,  for  he  was  strangely  grave  and 
looked  ill. 

With  a  brief  reference  to  the  happy  time  when 
it  had  been  his  privilege  to  know  Mrs.  Roke- 
smith as  Miss  Wilfer,  Mr.  Lightwood  explained 
what  was  amiss  with  him  and  why  he  came.  He 
came  bearing  Lizzie  Hexam's  earnest  hope  that 
Mrs.  John  Rokesmith  would  see  her  married. 

Bella  was  so  fluttered  by  the  request,  and  by 
the  short  narrative  he  had  feelingly  given  her, 
that  there  never  was  a  more  timely  smelling- 
bottle  than  John's  knock.  "My  husband," 
said  Bella;  "  I'll  bring  him  in." 

But  that  turned  out  to  be  more  easily  said 
than  done ;  for,  the  instant  she  mentioned  Mr.. 
Lightwood's  name,  John  stopped,  with  his  hand 
upon  the  lock  of  the  room  door. 

"  Come  up  stairs,  my  darling." 

Bella  was  amazed  by  the  flush  in  his  face,  and 
by  his  sudden  turning  away.  "  What  can  it 
mean  ?"  she  thought,  as  she  accompanied  him 
up  stairs. 

"Now,  my  life,"  said  John,  taking  her  on  his 
knee,  "tell  me  all  about  it." 

All  very  well  to  say,  "  Tell  me  all  about  it;" 
but  John  was  very  much  confused.  His  atten- 
tion evidently  trailed  off,  now  and  then,  even 
while  Bella  told  him  all  about  it.  Yet  she  knew 
that  h^  took  a  great  interest  in  Lizzie  and  her 
fortunes.    What  could  it  mean  ? 

"  You  will  come  to  this  marriage  with  me, 
John  dear?" 

"  N — no,  my  love  :  I  can't  do  that." 

"You  can't  do  that,  John ?" 

"No,  my  dear,  it's  quite  out  of  the  question. 
Not  to  be  thought  of." 

"  Am  I  to  go  alone,  John  ?" 

"No,  my  dear,  you  will  go  with  Mr.  Light- 
wood." 

"Don't  you  think  it's  time  we  went  down  to 
Mr.  Lightwood,  John  dear?"  Bella  insinuated. 


"My  darling,  it's  almost  time  you  went,  but 
I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  to  him  altogeth- 
er." 

"You  never  mean,  John  dear,  that  you  arc 
not  going  to  see  him  ?  Why,  he  knows  you 
have  come  home.    I  told  him  so." 

"That's  a  little  unfortunate,  but  it  can't  be 
helped.  Unfortunate  or  fortunate,  I  positivelv 
can  not  see  him,  my  love." 

Bella  cast  about  in  her  mind  what  could  be 
his  reason  for  this  unaccountable  behavior,  as 
she  sat  on  his  knee  looking  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment and  pouting  a  little.  A  weak  reason  pre- 
sented itself. 

"  John  dear,  you  never  can  be  jealous  of  Mr. 
Lightwood?" 

"Why," my  precious  child,"  returned  her  hus- 
band, laughing  outright,  "how  could  I  be  jeal- 
ous of  him  ?    Why  should  I  be  jealous  of  him  ?" 

"Because  you  know,  John,"  pursued  Bella, 
pouting  a  little  more,  "though  he  did  rather  ad- 
mire me  once,  it  was  not  my  fault." 

"It  was  your  fault  that  I  admired  you,"  re- 
turned her  husband,  with  a  look  of  pride  in  her, 
"and  why  not  your  fault  that  he  admired  you? 
But  I  jealous  on  that  account?  Why,  I  must 
go  distracted  for  life  if  I  turned  jealous  of  every 
one  who  used  to  find  my  wife  beautiful  and  win- 
ning!" 

"I  am  half  angry  with  you,  John  dear,"  said 
Bella,  laughing  a  little,  "  and  half  pleased  with 
you  ;  because  you  are  such  a  stupid  old  fellow, 
and  yet  you  say  nice  things,  as  if  you  meant 
them.  Don't  be  mysterious,  Sir.  What  harm 
do  you  know  of  Mr.  Lightwood  ?" 

"  None,  my  love." 

"What  has  he  ever  done  to  you,  John?" 

"He  has  never  done  any  thing  to  me,  my 
dear.  I  know  no  more  against  him  than  I  know 
against  Mr.  Wrayburn  ;  he  has  never  done  any- 
thing to  me ;  neither  has  Mr.  Wrayburn.  And 
yet  I  have  exactly  the  same  objection  to  both 
of  them." 

"Oh,  John!"  retorted  Bella,  as  if  she  were 
giving  him  up  for  a  bad  job,  as  she  used  to  give 
up  herself.  "You  are  nothing  better  than  a 
sphinx!  And  a  married  sphinx  isn't  a — isn't  a 
nice  confidential  husband,"  said  Bella,  in  a  tone 
of  injury. 

"  Bella,  my  life,"  said  John  Rokesmith,  touch- 
ing her  cheek,  with  a  grave  smile,  as  she  cast 
down  her  eyes  and  pouted  again  ;  "look  at  me. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"In  earnest,  Blue  Beard  of  the  secret  cham- 
ber?" asked  Bella,  clearing  her  pretty  face. 

"In  earnest.  And  I  confess  to  the  secret 
chamber.  Don't  you  remember  that  you  asked 
me  not  to  declare  what  I  thought  of  your  higher 
qualities  until  you  had  been  tried  ?" 

"Yes,  John  dear.  And  I  fully  meant  it,  and 
I  fully  mean  it.'* 

"The  time  will  come,  my  darling — I  am  no 
prophet,  but  I  say  so — when  you  will  be  tried. 
The  time  will  come,  I  think,  when  you  will  un- 
dergo a  trial  through  which  you  will  never  pass 
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quite  triumphantly  for  me  unless  you  can  put 
perfect  faith  in  me." 

"Then  you  maybe  sure  of  me,  John  dear, 
for  I  can  put  perfect  faith  in  you,  and  I  do,  and 
I  always,  always  will.  Don't  judge  me  by  a 
little  thing  like  this,  John.  In  little  things  I 
am  a  little  thing  myself — I  always  was.  But  in 
great  things  I  hope  not ;  I  don't  mean  to  boast, 
John  dear,  but  I  hope  not." 

He  was  even  better  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  she  said  than  she  was  as  he  felt  her  loving 
arms  about  him.  If  the  Golden  Dustman's  rich- 
es had  been  his  to  stake,  he  would  have  staked 
them  to  the  last  farthing  on  the  fidelity  through 
good  and  evil  of  her  affectionate  and  trusting 
heart. 

"  Now  I'll  go  down  to,  and  go  away  with,  Mr. 
Lightwood,"  said  Bella,  springing  up.  "You 
are  the  most  creasing  and  tumbling  Clumsy- 
Boots  of  a  packer,  John,  that  ever  was;  but  if 
you're  quite  good,  and  will  promise  never  to  do 
so  any  more  (though  I  don't  know  what  you 
have  done !),  you  may  pack  me  a  little  bag  for  a 
night,  while  I  get  my  bonnet  on." 

He  gayly  complied,  and  she  tied  her  dimpled 
chin  up,  and  shook  her  head  into  her  bonnet, 
and  pulled  out  the  bows  of  her  bonnet-strings, 
and  got  her  gloves  on,  finger  by  finger,  and  final- 
ly got  them  on  her  little  plump  hands,  and  bade 
him  good-by,  and  went  down.  Mr.  Lightwood's 
impatience  was  much  relieved  when  he  found 
her  dressed  for  departure. 

"Mr.  Kokesmith  goes  with  us?"  he  said,  hesi- 
tating, with  a  look  toward  the  door. 

"Oh,  I  forgot!"  replied  Bella.  "His  best 
compliments.  His  face  is  swollen  to  the  size  of 
two  faces,  and  he  is  to  go  to  bed  directly,  poor 
fellow,  to  wait  for  the  doctor,  who  is  coining  to 
lance  him.'' 

"It  is  curious,"  observed  Lightwood,  "that  I 
have  never  yet  seen  Mr.  Kokesmith,  though  we 
have  been  engaged  in  the  same  affairs." 

"Really?"  said  the  unblushing  Bella. 

"  I  begin  to  think,"  observed  Lightwood, 
"  that  I  never  shall  sec  him." 

"  These  things  happen  so  oddly  sometimes," 
said  Bella,  with  a  steady  countenance,  "that 
there  seems  a  kind  of  fatality  in  them.  But  I 
am  quite  ready,  Mr.  Lightwood." 

They  started  directly  in  a  little  carriage  that 
Lightwood  had  brought  with  him  from  never- 
to-be-forgotten  Greenwich ;  and  from  Green- 
wich they  started  directly  for  London ;  and  in 
London  they  waited  at  a  railway  station  until 
such  time  as  the  Reverend  Frank  Milvey,  and 
Margaretta  his  wife,  with  whom  Mortimer  Light- 
wood  had  been  already  in  conference,  should 
come  and  join  them. 

That  worthy  couple  were  delayed  by  a  por- 
tentous old  parishioner  of  the  female  gender, 
who  was  one  of  the  plagues  of  their  lives,  and 
with  whom  they  bore  with  most  exemplary  sweet- 
ness and  good-humor,  notwithstanding  her  hav- 
ing an  infection  of  absurdity  about  her  that  com- 
municated itself  to  every  thing  with  which,  and 


every  body  with  whom,  she  came  in  coimu,. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Reverend  Frank's  con- 
gregation, and  made  a  point  of  distinguishing 
herself  in  that  body  by  conspicuously  weeping  at 
every  thing,  however  cheering,  said  by  the  Rev- 
erend Frank  in  his  public  ministration ;  also, 
by  applying  to  herself  the  various  lamentations 
of  David,  and  complaining  in  a  personally  in- 
jured manner  (much  in  arrear  of  the  clerk  and 
the  rest  of  the  respondents)  that  her  enemies 
were  digging  pitfalls  about  her,  and  breaking 
her  with  rods  of  iron.  Indeed,  this  old  widow 
discharged  herself  of  that  portion  of  the  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Service  as  if  she  were  lodging 
a  complaint  on  oath  and  applying  for  a  warrant 
before  a  magistrate.  But  this  was  not  her  most 
inconvenient  characteristic,  for  that  took  the 
form  of  an  impression,  usually  recurring  in  in- 
clement weather  and  at  about  daybreak,  that 
she  had  something  on  her  mind,  and  stood  in 
immediate  need  of  the  Reverend  Frank  to  come 
and  take  it  off.  Many  a  time  had  that  kind 
creature  got  up,  and  gone  out  to  Mrs.  Sprodgkin 
(such  was  the  disciple's  name),  suppressing  a 
strong  sense  of  her  comicality  by  his  strong  sense 
of  duty,  and  perfectly  knowing  that  nothing  but 
a  cold  would  come  of  it.  However,  beyond 
themselves,  the  Reverend  Frank  Milvey  and  Mrs. 
Milvey  seldom  hinted  that  Mrs.  Sprodgkin  was 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  she  gave ;  but  both 
made  the  best  of  her,  as  they  did  of  all  their 
troubles. 

This  very  exacting  member  of  the  fold  ap- 
peared to  be  endowed  with  a  sixth  sense,  in  re- 
gard of  knowing  when  the  Reverend  Frank  Mil- 
vey least  desired  her  company,  and  with  prompti- 
tude appearing  in  his  little  hall.  Consequently, 
when  the  Reverend  Frank  had  willingly  engaged 
that  he  and  his  wife  would  accompany  Light- 
wood  back,  he  said,  as  a  matter  of  course :  "  We 
must  make  haste  to  get  out,  Margaretta,  my 
dear,  or  we  shall  be  descended  on  by  Mrs. 
Sprodgkin."  To  which  Mrs.  Milvey  replied,  in 
her  pleasantly  emphatic  way,  "Oh  yes,  for  she 
is  such  a  marplot,  Frank,  and  does  worry  so!" 
Words  that  were  scarcely  uttered  when  their 
theme  was  announced  as  in  faithful  attendance 
below,  desiring  counsel  on  a  spiritual  matter. 
The  points  on  which  Mrs.  Sprodgkin  sought 
elucidation  being  seldom  of  a  pressing  nature 
(as  Who  begat  Whom,  or  some  information  con- 
cerning the  Amorites),  Mrs.  Milvey  on  this  spe- 
cial occasion  resorted  to  the  device  of  buying  her 
off  with  a  present  of  tea  and  sugar,  and  a  loaf 
and  butter.  These  gifts  Mrs.  Sprodgkin  ac- 
cepted, but  still  insisted  on  dutifully  remaining 
in  the  hall,  to  courtesy  to  the  Reverend  Frank 
as  he  came  forth.  Who,  incautiously  saying  in 
his  genial  manner,  "Well,  Sally,  there  you 
are!"  involved  himself  in  a  discursive  address 
from  Mrs.  Sprodgkin,  revolving  around  the  re- 
sult that  she  regarded  tea  and  sugar  in  the  light 
of  myrrh  and  frankincense,  and  considered  bread 
and  butter  identical  with  locusts  and  wild  honey. 
Having  communicated  this  edifying  piece  of  in- 
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formation,  Mrs.  Sprodgkin  was  left  still  unad- 
journed in  the  hall,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milvey 
hurried  in  a  heated  condition  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion. All  of  which  is  here  recorded  to  the  honor 
of  that  good  Christian  pair,  representatives  of 
hundreds  of  other  good  Christian  pairs  as  con- 
scientious and  as  useful,  who  merge  the  small- 
ness  of  their  work  in  its  greatness,  and  feel  in 
no  danger  of  losing  dignity  when  they  adapt 
themselves  to  incomprehensible  humbugs. 

"Detained  at  the  last  moment  by  one  who 
had  a  claim  upon  me,"  was  the  Reverend  Frank's 
apology  to  Lightwood,  taking  no  thought  of 
himself.  To  which  Mrs.  Milvey  added,  taking 
thought  for  him,  like  the  championing  little  wife 
s^he  was  ;  "  Oh  yes,  detained  at  the  last  moment. 
But  as  to  the  claim,  Frank,  I  must  say  that  I  do 
think  you  are  oyer-considerate  sometimes,  and 
allow  that  to  be  a  little  abused." 

Bella  felt  conscious,  in  spite  of  her  late  pledge 
for  herself,  that  her  husband's  absence  would 
give  disagreeable  occasion  for  surprise  to  the 
Milveys.  Nor  could  she  appear  quite  at  her 
ease  when  Mrs.  Milvey  asked : 

"  How  is  Mr.  Rokesmith,  and  is  He  gone  be- 
fore us,  or  does  he  follow  us  ?" 

It  becoming  necessary,  upon  this,  to  send  him 
to  bed  again  and  hold  him  in  waiting  to  be 
lanced  again,  Bella  did  it.  But  not  half  as  well 
on  the  second  occasion  as  on  the  first;  for,  a 
twice-told  white  one  seems  almost  to  become  a 
black  one,  when  you  are  not  used  to  it. 

"Oh  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Milvey,  "I  am  so 
sorry  !  Mr.  Rokesmith  took  such  an  interest  in 
Lizzie  Hexam,  when  we  were  there  before.  And 
if  we  had  only  known  of  his  face,  we  could  have 
given  him  something  that  would  have  kept  it 
down  long  enough  for  so  short  a  purpose." 

By  way  of  making  the  white  one  whiter,  Bella 
hastened  to  stipulate  that  he  was  not  in  pain. 
Mrs.  Milvey  was  so  glad  of  it. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Milvey, 
"  and  I  am  sure  you  don't,  Frank,  but  the  clergy 
and  their  wives  seem  to  cause  swelled  faces. 
Whenever  I  take  notice  of  a  child  in  the  school, 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  its  face  swelled  instantly. 
Frank  never  makes  acquaintance  with  a  new  old 
woman,  but  she  gets  the  face-ache.  And  an- 
other thing  is,  we  do  make  the  poor  children 
sniff  so.  I  don't  know  how  we  do  it,  and  I 
should  be  so  glad  not  to ;  but  the  more  we  take 
notice  of  thern,  the  more  they  sniff.  Just  as 
they  do  when  the  text  is  given  out.— Frank, 
that's  a  schoolmaster.  I  have  seen  him  some- 
where. 

The  reference  was  to  a  young  man  of  reserved 
appearance,  in  a  coat  and  waistcoat  of  black, 
and  pantaloons  of  pepper  and  salt.  He  had 
come  into  the  office  of  the  station,  from  its  in- 
terior, in  an  unsettled  way,  immediately  after 
Lightwood  had  gone  out  to  the  train ;  and  he 
had  been  hurriedly  reading  the  printed  bills  and 
notices  on  the  wall.  He  had  had  a  wandering 
interest  in  what  was  said  among  the  people  wait- 
ing there  and  passing  to  and  fro.    He  had  drawn 


nearer,  at  about  the  time  when  Mrs.  Milvey 
mentioned  Lizzie  Hexam,  and  had  remained 
near  since :  though  always  glancing  toward  the 
door  by  which  Lightwood  had  gone  out.  He 
stood  with  his  back  toward  them,  and  his  gloved 
hands  clasped  behind  him.  There  was  now  so 
evident  a  faltering  upon  him,  expressive  of  in- 
decision whether  or  no  he  should  express  his 
having  heard  himself  referred  to,  that  Mr.  Mil- 
vey spoke  to  him. 

"I  can  not  recall  your  name,"  he  said,  "but 
I  remember  to  have  seen  you  in  your  school." 

"  My  name  is  Bradley  Headstone,  Sir,"  he  re- 
plied, backing  into  a  more  retired  place. 

"I  ought  to  have  remembered  it,"  said  Mr. 
Milvey,  giving  him  his  hand.  "  I  hope  you  are 
well?    A  little  overworked,  I  am  afraid?" 

"Yes,  I  am  overworked  just  at  present,  Sir." 

"Had  no  play  in  your  last  holiday  time?" 

"No,  Sir." 

"All  work  and  no  play,  Mr.  Headstone,  will 
not  make  dullness,  in  your  case,  I  dare  say ; 
but  it  will  make  dyspepsia,  if  you  don't  take 
care." 

"I  will  endeavor  to  take  care,  Sir.  Might 
I  beg  leave  to  speak  to  you,  outside,  a  mo- 
ment?" 

"By  all  means." 

It  was  evening,  and  the  office  was  well  lighted. 
The  schoolmaster,  who  had  never  remitted  his 
watch  on  Lightwood's  door,  now  moved  by  an- 
other door  to  a  corner  without,  where  there  was 
more  shadow  than  light ;  and  said,  plucking  at 
his  gloves : 

"One  of  your  ladies,  Sir,  mentioned  within 
my  hearing  a  name  that  I  am  acquainted  with ; 
I  may  say,  well  acquainted  with.  The  name  of 
the  sister  of  an  old  pupil  of  mine.  He  was  my 
pupil  for  a  long  time,  and  has  got  on  and  gone 
upward  rapidly.  The  name  of  Hexam.  The 
name  of  Lizzie  Hexam."  He  seemed  to  be  a 
shy  man,  struggling  against  nervousness,  and 
spoke  in  a  very  constrained  way.  The  break  he 
set  between  his  two  last  sentences  was  quite  em- 
barrassing to  his  hearer. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Milvey.  "We  are  going 
down  to  see  her." 

"I  gathered  as  much,  Sir.  I  hope  there  is 
nothing  amiss  with  the  sister  of  my  old  pupil? 
I  hope  no  bereavement  has  befallen  her.  I 
hope  she  is  in  no  affliction  ?  Has  lost  no — rela- 
tion ?" 

Mr.  Milvey  thought  this  a  man  with  a  very 
odd  manner,  and  a  dark  downward  look;  but 
he  answered  in  his  usual  open  way. 

"I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Headstone,  that 
the  sister  of  your  old  pupil  has  not  sustained 
any  such  loss.  You  thought  I  might  be  going 
down  to  bury  some  one?" 

"That  may  have  been  the  connection  of  ideas, 
Sir,  with  your  clerical  character,  but  I  was  not 
conscious  of  it. — Then  you  are  not,  Sir?" 

A  man  with  a  very  odd  manner  indeed,  and 
with  a  lurking  look  that  was  quite  oppressive. 

"  No.    In  fact,"  said  Mr.  Milvey,  "  since  you 
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are  so  interested  in  the  sister  of  your  old  pupil, 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  am  going  down  to 
marry  her." 

The  schoolmaster  started  back. 

"Not  to  marry  her,  myself,"  said  Mr.  Mil- 
vey,  with  a  smile,  "because  I  have  a  wife  al- 
ready. To  perform  the  marriage  service  at  her 
wedding." 

Bradley  Headstone  caught  hold  of  a  pillar  be- 
hind him.  If  Mr.  Milvey  knew  an  ashy  face 
when  he  saw  it,  he  saw  it  then. 

"You  are  quite  ill,  Mr.  Headstone!" 

"  It  is  not  much,  Sir.  It  will  pass  over  very 
soon.  I  am  accustomed  to  be  seized  with  gid- 
diness. Don't  let  me  detain  you,  Sir ;  I  stand 
in  need  of  no  assistance,  I  thank  you.  Much 
obliged  by  your  sparing  me  these  minutes  of 
vour  time." 


As  Mr.  Milvey,  who  had  no  more  minutes  to 
spare,  made  a  suitable  reply  and  turned  back 
into  the  office,  he  observed  the  schoolmaster  to 
lean  against  the  pillar  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
and  to  pull  at  his  neckcloth  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  tear  it  off.  The  Reverend  Frank  accordingly 
directed  the  notice  of  one  of  the  attendants  to 
him,  by  saying  :  "There  is  a  person  outside  who 
seems  to  be  really  ill,  and  to  require  some  help, 
though  he  says  he  does  not." 

Lightwood  had  by  this  time  secured  their 
places,  and  the  departure-bell  was  about  to  be 
rung.  They  took  their  seats,  and  were  begin- 
ning to  move  out  of  the  station,  when  the  same 
attendant  came  running  along  the  platform,  look- 
ing into  all  the  carriages. 

"Oh!  You  are  here,  Sir!"  he  said,  spring- 
ing on  the  step,  and  holding  the  window-frame 
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by  his  elbow,  as  the  carriage  moved.  "  That 
person  you  pointed  out  to  me  is  in  a  fit." 

"I  infer  from  what  he  told  me  that  he  is  sub- 
ject to  such  attacks.  He  will  come  to,  in  the 
air,  in  a  little  while." 

He  was  took  very  bad  to  be  sure,  and  was 
biting  and  knocking  about  him  (the  man  said) 
furiously.  Would  the  gentleman  give  him  his 
card,  as  he  had  seen  him  first?  The  gentleman 
did  so,  with  the  explanation  that  he  knew  no 
more  of  the  man  attacked  than  that  he  was  a 
man  of  a  very  respectable  occupation,  who  hsyl 
said  he  was  out  of  health,  as  his  appearance 
would  of  itself  have  indicated.  The  attendant 
received  the  card,  watched  his  opportunity  for 
sliding  down,  slid  down,  and  so  it  ended. 

Then,  the  train  rattled  among  the  house-tops, 
and  among  the  ragged  sides  of  houses  torn  down 
to  make  way  for  it,  and  over  the  swarming  streets, 
and  under  the  fruitful  earth,  until  it  shot  across 
the  river :  bursting  over  the  quiet  surface  like  a 
bomb-shell,  and  gone  again  as  if  it  had  exploded 
in  the  rush  of  smoke  and  steam  and  glare.  A 
little  more,  and  again  it  roared  across  the  river, 
a  great  rocket:  spurning  the  watery  turnings 
and  doublings  with  ineffable  contempt,  and  go- 
ing straight  to  its  end,  as  Father  Time  goes  to 
his.  To  whom  it  is  no  matter  what  living  wa- 
ters run  high  or  low,  reflect  the  heavenly  lights 
and  darknesses,  produce  their  little  growth  of 
weeds  and  flowers,  turn  here,  turn  there,  are 
noisy  or  still,  are  troubled  or  at  rest,  for  their 
course  has  one  sure  termination,  though  their 
sources  and  devices  are  many. 

Then,  a  carriage  ride  succeeded,  near  the  sol- 
emn river,  stealing  away  by  night,  as  all  things 
steal  away,  by  night  and  by  day,  so  quietly  yield- 
ing to  the  attraction  of  the  loadstone  rock  of 
Eternity  ;  and  the  nearer  they  drew  to  the  cham- 
ber where  Eugene  lay,  the  more  they  feared  that 
they  might  find  his  wanderings  done.  At  last 
they  saw  it%  dim  light  shining  out,  and  it  gave 
them  hope  :  though  Lightwood  faltered  as  he 
thought :  "If  he  were  gone,  she  would  still  be 
sitting  by  him." 

But  he  lay  quiet,  half  in  stupor,  half  in  sleep. 
Bella,  entering  with  a  raised  admonitory  finger, 
kissed  Lizzie  softly,  but  said  not  a  word.  Nei- 
ther did  any  of  them  speak,  but  all  sat  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  silently  waiting.  And  now, 
in  this  night-watch,  mingling  with  the  flow  of 
the  river  and  with  the  rush  of  the  train,  came 
the  questions  into  Bella's  mind  again :  What 
could  be  in  the  depths  of  that  mystery  of  John's  ? 
Why  was  it  that  he  had  never  been  seen  by 
Mr.  Lightwood,  whom  he  still  avoided  ?  When 
would  that  trial  come,  through  which  her  faith 
in,  and  her  duty  to,  her  dear  husband,  was  to 
carry  her,  rendering  him  triumphant  ?  For, 
that  had  been  his  term.  Her  passing  through 
the  trial  was  to  make  the  man  she  loved  with  all  j 
her  heart  triumphant.  Term  not  to  sink  out 
of  sight  in  Bella's  breast. 

Far  on  in  the  night  Eugene  opened  his  eyes. 
He  was  sensible,  and  said  at  once :   "  How  | 
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does  the  time  go?  Has  our  Mortimer  come 
back  ?" 

Lightwood  was  there  immediately,  to  answer 
for  himself.    "Yes,  Eugene,  and  all  is  ready." 

"Dear  boy!"  returned  Eugene  with  a  smile, 
"we  both  thank  you  heartily.  Lizzie,  tell 
them  how  welcome  they  are,  and  that  I  would 
be  eloquent  if  I  could." 

"  There  is  no  need,"  said  Mr.  Milvey.  "  We 
know  it.    Are  you  better,  Mr.  Wrayburn?" 

"I  am  much  happier,"  said  Eugene. 

"  Much  better  too,  I  hope  ?" 

Eugene  turned  his  eyes  toward  Lizzie,  as  if 
to  spare  her,  and  answered  nothing. 

Then,  they  all  stood  around  the  bed,  and  Mr. 
Milvey,  opening  his  book,  began  the  service  ;  so 
rarely  associated  with  the  shadow  of  death  ;  so 
inseparable  in  the  mind  from  a  flush  of  life  and 
gayety  and  hope  and  health  and  joy.  Bella 
thought  how  different  from  her  own  sunny  little 
wedding,  and  wept.  Mrs.  Milvey  overflowed 
with  pity,  and  wept  too.  The  dolls'  dress- 
maker, with  her  hands  before  her  face,  wept  in 
her  golden  bower.  Reading  in  a  low  clear 
voice,  and  bending  over  Eugene,  who  kept  his 
eyes  upon  him,  Mr.  Milvey  did  his  office  with 
suitable  simplicity.  As  the  bridegroom  could 
not  move  his  hand,  they  touched  his  fingers  with 
the  ring,  and  so  put  it  on  the  bride.  When  the 
two  plighted  their  troth  she  laid  her  hand  on 
his,  and  kept  it  there.  When  the  ceremony  was 
done,  and  all  the  rest  departed  from  the  room, 
she  drew  her  arm  under  his  head,  and  laid  her 
own  head  down  upon  the  pillow  by  his  side. 

"Undraw  the  curtains,  my  dear  girl,"  said 
Eugene,  after  a  while,  "and  let  us  see  our  wed- 
ding-day." 

The  sun  was  rising,  and  his  first  rays  struck 
into  the  room  as  she  came  back  and  put  her 
lips  to  his.  "I  bless  the  day !"  said  Eugene. 
"I  bless  the  day!"  said  Lizzie. 

"You  have  made  a  poor  marriage  of  it,  my 
sweet  wife,"  said  Eugene.  "A  shattered,  grace- 
less fellow,  stretched  at  his  length  here,  and  next 
to  nothing  for  you  when  you  are  a  young  widow." 

"  I  have  made  the  marriage  that  I  would 
have  given  all  the  world  to  dare  to  hope  for," 
she  replied. 

"You  have  thrown  yourself  away,"  said  Eu- 
gene, shaking  his  head.  "But  you  have  fol- 
lowed the  treasure  of  your  heart.  My  justifica- 
tion is,  that  you  had  thrown  that  away  first, 
dear  girl !" 

"No.    I  had  given  it  to  you." 

"The  same  thing,  my  poor  Lizzie!" 

"Hush,  hush!    A  very  different  thing." 

There  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  she  be- 
sought him  to  close  them.  "No,"  said  Eugene, 
again  shaking  his  head;  "let  me  look  at  you, 
Lizzie,  while  I  can.  You  brave  devoted  girl! 
You  heroine !" 

Her  own  eyes  filled  under  his  praises.  And 
when  he  mustered  strength  to  move  his  wounded 
head  a  very  little  way,  and  lay  it  on  her  bosom, 
the  tears  of  both  fell. 
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''Lizzie,"  said  Eugene,  after  a  silence: 
"when  you  see  me  wandering  away  from  this 
refuge  that  I  have  so  ill  deserved,  speak  to  me 
by  my  name,  and  I  think  I  shall  come  back.'' 

"  Yes,  dear  Eugene." 

"  There  !"  he  exclaimed,  smiling.  "I  should 
have  gone  tNfcn,  but  lor  that!" 

A  little  while  afterward,  when  he  appeared  to 
be  sinking  into  insensibility,  she  said,  in  a  calm 
loving  voice:  "Eugene,  my  dear  husband!'' 
He  immediately  answered:  "There  again! 
You  see  how  you  can  recall  me !"  And  after- 
ward, when  he  could  not  speak,  he  still  an- 
swered by  a  slight  movement  of  his  head  upon 
her  bosom. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  sky  when  she  gen- 
tly disengaged  herself  to  give  him  the  stimulants 
and  nourishment  he  required.  The  utter  help- 
lessness of  the  wreck  of  him  that  lay  cast  ashore 
there  now  alarmed  her,  but  he  himself  appeared 
a  little  more  hopeful. 

"Ah,  my  beloved  Lizzie!"  he  said,  faintly. 
"How  shall  I  ever  pay  all  I  owe  yon,  if  I  re- 
cover !" 

"  Don't  be  ashamed  of  me,"  she  replied,  "  and 
you  will  have  more  than  paid  all." 

"It  would  require  a  life,  Lizzie,  to  pay  all; 
more  than  a  life." 

"Live  for  that,  then  ;  live  for  me,  Eugene; 


live  to  see  how  hard  I  will  try  to  improve  my- 
self, and  never  to  discredit  you." 

MMy  darling  girl,"  he  replied,  rallying  more 
of  his  old  manner  than  he  had  ever  yet  got  to- 
gether. "  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  thinking 
whether  it  is  not  the  best  thing  I  can  do,  to  die." 

"The  best  thing  you  can  do,  to  leave  me  with 
a  broken  heart  ?" 

"  I  don't  mean  that,  my  dear  girl.  I  was  not 
thinking  of  that.  What  I  was  thinking  of  was 
this.  Out  of  your  compassion  for  me,  in  this 
maimed  and  broken  state,  you  make  so  much  of 
me — vou  think  so  well  of  me — vou  love  me  so 
dearly." 

"  Heaven  knows  I  love  you  dearly  f 

"And  Heaven  knows  I  prize  it!  Well.  If 
I  live,  you'll  find  me  out." 

"  I  shall  find  out  that  my  husband  has  a  mine 
of  purpose  and  energy,  and  will  turn  it  to  the 
best  account  ?" 

14  I  hope  so,  dearest  Lizzie,"  said  Eugene, 
wistfully,  and  yet  somewhat  whimsically.  "I 
hope  so.  Hut  I  can't  summon  the  vanity  to 
think  so.  How  ran  I  think  so,  looking  back  on 
such  a  trifling  waited  youth  as  mine!  I  hum- 
bly hope  it ;  but  I  daren't  believe  it.  Then;  is  a 
sharp  misgiving  in  my  conscience  that  if  I  were 
to  live  I  should  disappoint  your  good  opinion 
and  my  own — and  that  I  ought  to  die,  my  dear !'' 
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UNITED  ESTATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  1th  of  October.  The 
work  of  reconstruction  and  rest  'ration  appears 
to  be  going  on  very  satisfactorily,  taking  all  things 
into  account.  The  mo.-t  notable  feature  is  the  al- 
most entire  unanimity  with  which  the  entire  North, 
and  the  great  body  of  influential  men  at  the  South, 
approve  of  the  measures  proposed  and  initiated  by 
the  present  Administration.  The  most  notable  ex- 
ception to  this  unanimity  is  found  in  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  Conventions  of  N  >r  J<  r.v  y  and 
Ohio.  In  the  former  State  the  Convention  met  on 
the  30th  of  August  The  resolutions  which  con>ti- 
tute  the  "Platform" adopted  declare  that  * •  the*  late 
fratricidal  war  is  chargeable  to  the  abolitionists  of 
the  North  and  secessionists  of  the  South,  in  their 
refusing  to  heed  the  wise  counsels  of  the  Democra- 
cy, who  long  ago  predicted  that  the  election  of  a 
sectional  candidate  upon  sectional  principles  would 
be  t lie  forerunner  of  a  civil  war;"  reiterate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Chicago  platform,  affirming  "the  right 
of  each  State  to  legislate  and  control  its  own  domes- 
tic institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment  ex- 
clusively;"  declare  that  44  the  national  debt,  which 
has  been  enormously  increased  beyond  its  legiti- 
mate amount  by  unwise  legislation,  corruption,  and 
extravagance,  is  a  curse  to  every  man  who  can  not 
afford  to  live  upon  the  interest  of  United  States 
Hoods;"  oppose  "negro  suffrage,  and  agree  with 
President  Johnson  that  the  people  of  each  State 
have  the  right  to  control  that  subject  as  they  deem 
best;"  urge  "the  right  of  each  State  to  control  its 
own  militia,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  and  the  admission  into  the  Congress  of  the 


United  States  of  all  persons  duly  elected  according 
to  t  lie  laws  of  their  respective  States;"  and  "regret 
that  a  general  amnesty  has  not  been  extended  to  all 
rebels  who  abandon  their  cause  and  swear  allegiance 
to  the  old  Union."  General  Theodore  Runyon,  who 

commanded  the  New  Jersey  troops  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  but  took  no  part  in  the  ac- 
tion, was  nominated  for  Governor. — Similar  is  the 
tone  of  t lie  platform  adopted  in  ()}<i<>  by  tin:  Demo- 
cratic  Convention,  of  which  .Mr.  Vallandighsm  was 
temporary  chairman.  It  is,  however,  still  more  ex- 
plicit in  denouncing  negro  suffrage,  the  effort  to  es- 
tablish which  is  affirmed  to  be  "an  insidious  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  popular  institutions  by  bring- 
ing the  right  to  vote  into  disgrace."  One  of  the 
resolutions  declares  that  "This  Government  was 
made  by  white  men,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  the 
power  to  preserve  it,  it  shall  continue  to  be  a  gov- 
ernment of  w  hite  men." 

As  an  indication  of  the  prevailing  state  of  senti- 
ment we  give  at  some  length  the  avowed  position 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as 
set  forth  in  the  formal  action  of  their  respective 
State  Conventions : 

In  New  York  the  November  election  is  for  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Comptroller,  State  Engineer,  Canal 
Commissioner,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  Prison 
Inspector,  Members  of  the  Legislature,  and  several 
judicial  officers.  The  "  Democratic"  Convention 
assembled  at  Albany  on  the  6th  of  September. 
The  "  Union"  Convention  met  at  Syracuse  on  the 
22d  of  September.  The  "  Platform"  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  is  embodied  in  a  scries  of  nine 
Resolutions ;  that  of  the  Union  Convention  in  thir- 
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teen.     We  present  trie  leading  features  of  these 
platforms,  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in  parallel 
paragraphs,  following  the  order  of  the  Democratic 
Democratic  Platform. 

1.  The  creed  of  the  Democratic  party  i3  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  ready  to  meet  the  great  questions  of  the  fu- 
ture with  the  patriotism,  fidelity  to  principle,  and  practical 
wisdom,  by  which  it  has  always  been  characterized. 

2.  Congratulates  the  people  upon  the  termination  of  the 
civil  war,  especially  as  this  has  been  attained  with  a  pre- 
served Union,  an  undivided  country,  and  the  reassertion 
of  constitutional  liberty  throughout  the  land. 

3.  Demands  the  subordination  of  military  to  civil  rule, 
the  restitution  of  the  authority  of  the  courts,  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  equality  of  the  States;  denounces  "all 
efforts,  either  by  prolonging  military  rule  or  by  denying 
the  right  of  representation  to  States,  in  order  to  compel 
them  to  adopt  negro  equality  or  negro  suffrage  as  an  ele- 
ment of  their  Constitutions,  as  tending  to  delay  and  pre- 
vent the  pacification  of  the  country,  and  to  subvert  the 
principles  of  the  Government,  and  endanger  the  liberties 
of  the  people." 

4.  Approves  "the  plan  of  President  Johnson  for  the 
s-peedy  restoration  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  to  their 
old  positions,  by  commencing  the  work  of  reorganization 
at  the  point  of  secession,  and  confiding  it  to  those  then 
recognized  as  electors  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  States, 
leaving  the  question  of  suffrage,  where  the  Constitution 
places  it,  to  the  future  action  of  the  several  States  and 
"pledges  to  the  President  a  cordial  and  energetic  sup- 
port." 

5.  Recognizes  "the  obligation  by  which  the  whole  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt;1'  and  urges  "that  all  Constitutional  and  legal 
means  should  be  taken  to  compel  the  whole  property  of  t  he 
country,  real  and  personal,  to  share  in  the  public  bur- 
dens, believing  that  equality  of  taxation  is  not  only  pub- 
lic equity,  but  also  the  soundest  possible  basis  for  public 
credit." 

(>.  Declares  that  "the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple are  due  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  nation  and  to 
their  brave  commanders,  whose  deeds  elevate  the  fame  of 
the  people." 

7.  Indorses  the  "Monroe  Doctrine,"  as  "a  policy  which 
has  preserved  peace  and  avoided  foreign  entanglements, 
and  can  not  be  abandoned  without  dishonor  to  us  as  a 
power  among  nations,  nor  without  danger  to  Democratic 
institutions." 

8.  Declares  that  "the  frank  and  generous  acceptance  by 
the  Southern  people  of  the  condition  in  which  they  have 
been  left  by  the  recent  war,  including  the  abandonment 
of  slavery,"  removes  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  harmony, 
and  should  be  met  by  the  Federal  Government  in  a  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  kindness. 

9.  Resolves  that  banishing  all  minor  party  considera- 
tions, the  Democratic  party  u  cordially  support  President 
Johnson  in  the  policy  which  he  has  avowed  to  enable  the 
States  lately  in  revolt  to  put  their  governments  in  practi- 
cal operation,  and  in  all  such  Constitutional  measures  a3 
he  may  inaugurate  to  harmonize  the  country  and  restore 
and  cement  the  Union  of  the  States." 

The  Union  platform  also  contains  a  Resolution 
demanding  "as  prompt  and  as  large  a  reduction  of 
the  national  expenditures  as  the  national  safety 
will  permit ;  an  abolition  of  all  sinecures,  and  a 
-wise  and  economical  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs." Another  Resolution  calls  upon  the  people  to 
select  as  candidates  none  but  men  of  known  integ- 
rity of  character.  Another  congratulates  Mr.  Sew- 
ard upon  his  escape  from  assassination,  and  "re- 
joices that  his  distinguished  services  may  still  be 
continued  to  the  nation  and  the  cause  of  liberty." 
Another  indorses  the  administration  of  Governor 
Fenton,  pledging  to  it  a  cordial  and  hearty  sup- 
port. Besides  the  construction  of  the  platforms 
much  important  business  was  to  be  transacted  by 
both  Conventions.  The  essential  object  in  both  was 
to  present  candidates  for  the  principal  offices  whose 
personal  and  political  antecedents  might  be  ex- 
pected to  secure  the  full  vote  of  the  respective  par- 


platform,  which  was  first  presented.  The  figures 
denote  the  numbers  of  the  respective  resolutions.  In 
both  cases  we  quote  textually  the  important  parts. 
Union  Platform. 
13.  The  Union  party  has  sustained  the  Government 
against  enemies  in  and  out  of  the  field,  and  appeals  to  its 
past  history,  its  present  position,  and  the  character  of  its 
candidates  as  its  title  to  public  confidence  and  support. 

1.  Congratulates  the  people  upon  the  overthrow  of  the 
rebellion,  and  finds,  in  the  "  preservation  of  the  Union, 
the  re-establishment  of  the  national  authority,  and  the 
extirpation  of  slavery,  ample  recompense  for  the  sufferings 
and  sacrifices  by  which  these  results  have  been  achieved." 

6.  "  The  restoration  of  peace  will  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  restore  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country  to  their 
just  and  national  supremacy;  and  we  have  full  and  entire 
confidence  that  this  will  be  done  as  soon  as  the  safety  of 
the  nation  will  permit,  and  no  sooner." 

5.  The  States  have  jurisdiction  over  local  and  domestic 
affairs  reserved  to  them  by  the  Constitution  ;  but  when 
the  exercise  of  these  trusts  shall  be  restored  to  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion,  they  should  be  exercised  "with  a  view 
to  the  elevation  and  perpetuation  of  the  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship of  all  their  people." 

4.  Approves  "the  initial  steps  which  President  Johnson 
has  taken  toward  relaxing  the  bonds  of  military  authority 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  in  restoring  to  i*he  people  full 
and  complete  control  over  their  local  affairs  as  soon  as  may 
be  found  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  order,  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  the  exclusion  of  slavery,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  constitutional  obligations  of  the  national 
authority  to  guarantee  to  every  State  a  republican  form 
of  government ;"  and  pledges  him  a  cordial  support. 

7.  The  National  Debt  is  a  sacred  and  inviolable  obliga- 
tion, resting  upon  all  the  property  and  resources  of  the 
country;  and  the  burden  of  it  should  be  placed  equally 
and  impartially  upon  all  classes;  but  under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  Government  "assume,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  portion  of  the  debts  incurred  by  rebel  au- 
thorities in  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  United 
States." 

2.  Thanks  "the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  all  ranks  and  in 
all  departments ;"  and  urges  that  "  adequate  provision  be 
made  by  the  national  authorities  for  the  support  and  com- 
fort of  such  of  their  survivors  as  have  received  honorable 
and  disabling  wounds  in  the  service  of  their  country." 

9.  Expresses  entire  confidence  in  the  conduct  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  of  our  foreign  relations ;  especially  "  in 
maintaining  the  fixed  policy  of  our  Government,  by  which 
the  interference  of  foreign  powers  with  the  institutions  of 
this  continent  is  regarded  as  hostile  to  our  peace  and  men- 
acing to  our  independence." 

4;  Also  approves  the  sentiments  of  kindness  and  confi- 
dence which  the  President  "has  evinced  toward  those  of 
the  communities  and  individuals  lately  in  rebellion  who 
accept  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  and  the  perpetual  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  as  the  legitimate  and  irrevocable  re- 
sults of  the  war ;"  and  looks  forward  to  the  restoration  of 
concord  and  harmony  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

3.  Deplores  the  death  of  Lincoln,  and  recognizes  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson  "  a  statesman  of  ability,  experience,  high- 
toned  patriotism,  and  unsullied  integrity,"  whose  services 
to  the  Union  command  the  respect  of  the  American  people; 
and  "renews  to  him  in  his  Administration  those  assur- 
ances of  cordial  and  effective  support  which  were  tendered 
by  us  in  his  nomination  and  election." 

ties. — The  following  are  the  candidates  for  State 
offices  nominated  by  the  two  Conventions: 

Democratic.  Union. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Henry  W.  Slocum.  Francis  C.  Barlow. 

Cowji'roller. 

Lucius  Robinson.  Thomas  II.  Hillhouse. 

State  Engineer. 
Sylvanus  II.  Sweet.  J.  Piatt  Goodsell. 

Canal  Commissioner. 
Cornelius  W.  Armstrong.        Robert  E.  Dorn. 
Treasurer. 

Marscna  R.  Patrick.  Charles  J.  Ilowlan.l. 

Attorney-General. 
John  Van  Birren.  John  II.  Martindale. 

P.  ison  Insj^rtor. 
Andrew  J.  M'Nett.  Henry  A.  Barnum. 

The  platforms  of  the  two  Conventions,  differ  very 
little  in  purport,  although  some  points  are  in  each 
brought  out  more  strongly  than  in  the  other.  Either 
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party  could  adopt  the  principles  avowed  by  the  oth- 
er.   The  candidates  on  both  sides  have  been  care- 
fully selected,  and  are  probably  without  exception 
personally  unobjectionable.   The  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  is  the  most  important  one  to  be  filled  at 
this  election,  and  for  it  each  party  has  nominated  a 
strong  candidate.   General  Slocum,  the  Democratic 
nominee,  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point.   After  serv- 
ing in  Florida  lie  left  the  army  and  studied  law.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  re-entered  the 
army  as  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-seventh  New  York 
Volunteers,    lie  was  soon  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General,  commanding  a  division  on  the 
Peninsula  and  at  Antietam.     At  Chanccllorsville 
he  commanded  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  three 
corps.    In  181!  I  he  was  sent  West,  with  the  Twelfth 
Corps,  and  when  Hooker  resigned  the  command  of 
the  Twentieth  Corps,  Slocum  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.    lie  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Sher- 
man's army  during  the  Great  March.    Ilis  military 
and  personal  record  is  of  the  highest  character. — 
General  Harlow,  the  Union  nominee,  entered  as  a 
private  in  a  New  York  regiment  at  the  opening  of 
the  war.    He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks.     At  Antietam  he  was  wounded  and  left 
for  dead  upon  the  field.  Recovering  be  returned  to 
the  flLeld  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  At 
Gettysburg  he  was  again  fearfully  wounded,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  was  recaptured. 
Again  recovering,  he  commanded  a division  in  Han- 
cock's Second  Corps  at  the  opening  of  the  last  cam- 
paign.    In  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  he  cap- 
tured the  entire  division  of  General  F.dward  John- 
son, three  thousand  strong.     So  eminent  wen  hi> 
services  through  the  whole  of  this  campaign  that 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  on 
the  special  recommendation  of  General  Grant. — 
With  avowed  principles  on  either  side  so  nearly  iden- 
tical, and  with  leading  candidates  on  each  side  pos- 
sessing such  high  claims,  the  contest  in  New  York 
is  really  a  trial  of  the  cours"  of  the  late  National 
Administration.     If  the  I'nion  party  succeeds,  it 
will  amount  to  a  verdict  by  the  Stat*1  of  New  York 
in  favor  of  the  general  policy  which  resulted  in  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  election  <>f  Mr. 
Johnson.    If  the  Democratic  party  succeeds,  it  will 
be  a  verdict  of  the  State  in  favor  of  the  Chicago 
platform  and  the  State  Administration  of  Governor 
Seymour. 

The  Convention  of  South  Carolina  met  at  Colum- 
bia on  the  18th  of  September.  The  prevailing  tone 
of  the  body  was  evinced  at  the  outset.  A  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  by  Mr.  Aldrich  that 

"Under  the  present  extraordinary  circumstances  it  id 
both  wise  and  politic  to  accept  the  condition  in  which  we 
are  placed;  to  endure  patiently  the  evils  which  we  can  not 
avert  or  correct ;  and  to  await  calmly  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  our  deliverance  from  unconstitutional  rule." 

The  purport  of  the  resolution,  as  explained  by 
the  mover,  was  that  they  should  be  quiet  until  they 
were  strong  enough,  through  the  aid  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  North,  to  get  a  constitutional 
government.  The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  Ex-Governor  Pick-  j 
ens,  in  seconding  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
said  it  did  not  become  South  Carolina  to  bluster 
now.  Next  day  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  105  to  3,  repealing  the  ordinance  of  secession. 
Then  resolutions  were  introduced  declaring  that 

41  Whereas,  by  the  fortunes  of  war  our  noble  and  beloved 
Chief  Magistrate,  Jefferson  Davis,  is  now  languishing  in 


I  prison,  awaiting  his  trial  for  treason;  and  whereas  the 
I  fanatics  of  the  North,  not  satisfied  with  the  wide-spread 
j  ruin  and  desolation  which  they  have  caused  are  shrieking 
j  for  his  blood;"  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  all  it 
I  could  to  avert  this  doom,  and  therefore  a  committee  should 
J  be  appointed  to  proceed  to  Washington  and  urge  the  Presi- 
j  dent  "to  extend  to  the  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis  that  clem- 
|  ency  which  he  has  shown  to  us  who  are  equally  the  sharers 
of  his  guilt,  if  guilt  there  be." 

For  this  was  substituted  a  resolution  appointing 
a  committee  to  memorialize  the  President  to  par- 
don Davis,  Stephens,  Magrath,  and  Treuholm.  A 
i  series  of  resolutions  was  then  introduced,  commenc- 
ing with  a  preamble,  to  the  effect  that  the  questions 
in  dispute  having  been  twice  settled — once  by  the 
ballot  and  once  by  the  sword — the  people  of  South 
Carolina  accepted  as  the  result  of  the  war  the  fol- 
lowing among  other  enumerated  principles,  and 
woidd  henceforth  sustain  them  faithfully  as  a  na- 
tional policy: 

M  The  Union  is  the  first  and  paramount  consideration 
of  t lie  Americau  people.  —  Sovereignty,  a  unit  absolute 
and  individual,  which  in  all  nations  must  exist  some- 
where, resides  in  the  American  people;  and  its  author- 
ized representative  within  the  limits  of  the  organic  law — 
!  the  Constitution — is  the  Federal  (rovernment. — The  late 
war  was  not  one  of  an  oppressed  people  against  tyranny; 
but  arose  from  the  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  weaker 
section  of  tyranny  in  the  future;"  ami  was  carried  on  un- 
der the  conviction  that  any  State  had  a  right  to  secede. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  a  rebellion  or  Insurrection,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  it  would  be  wise  and  just  in  the  Pres- 
ident not  to  enforce  the  penalties  affixed  to  these  crimes 
by  the  laws  of  the  I'nited  States.—"  We  indorse  the  acts 
Of  President  Johnson's  Administration,  and  will  cordially 
support  its  wi-e  and  patriotic  efforts  to  restore  to  the  whole 
c.untry  the  blessings  of  peace." 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  published  reports 
that  any  definite  action  was  taken  upon  this  series 
of  resolutions;  but  the  course  of  the  Convention 
indicates  that  that  body  wished  them  to  be  consid- 
ered as  expressing  its  views.  The  vital  question 
before  the  Convention  was  the  action  to  be  taken 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  ordinance  upon 
this  subject,  as  originally  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, declared  that  "  slavery  having  been  actually  de- 
stroyed by  the  military  force  of  the  I'nited  States," 
it  no  longer  existed  in  South  Carolina,  and  should 
not  be  re-established ;  but  "the  General  Assembly 
may  adjudge  involuntary  servitude  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted."  Tins  wus  linally  amended  so  as 
to  read : 

"The  Bloves  in  South  Carolina  having  been  emancipated 
by  the  action  of  the  L'»ted  States  authorities,  neither  slav- 
ery nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  ever  be  re-established  in  this  State." 

In  this  form  the  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  10th 
of  September.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  act  of  abo- 
lition is  attributed  to  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  implication  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  The 
Convention  also  made  provision  for  an  entire  re- 
modeling and  popularizing  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  ;  equalizing  representation  and  taxation  ; 
giving  to  the  people  the  right  to  choose  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Presidential  electors,  and  dividing  the 
State  into  separate  Congressional  districts.  Here- 
tofore the  Governor  and  Presidential  electors  were 
chosen  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  members  of 
Congress  elected  by  general  ticket. — Hon.  James 
L.  Orr,  formerly  member  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  afterward  of  the  Confederate  Senate,  has 
been  nominated  for  Governor. 

The  Alabama  Convention  met  on  the  12th  of 
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September  and  adjourned  on  the  30th.  The  reports 
of  its  action  are  meagre.  Its  principal  acts  are: 
Repealing  the  ordinance  of  secession  ;  declaring  the 
debts  incurred  by  the  rebel  authorities  void,  and 
forbidding  the  Legislature  to  recognize  or  make 
provision  for  paying  any  part  of  them  ;  recognizing 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  forbidding  its  re-estab- 
lishment (by  a  vote  of  89  to  3) ;  and  establishing 
the  right  of*  negroes  to  bear  testimony  in  courts  in 
cases  "between  themselves  and  between  whites  and 
negroes.— Governor  Parsons,  in  a  Message,  dated 
September  21,  gives  an  unfavorable  account  of  the 
finances  of  the  State.  There  was  in  the  treasury  a 
nominal  sum  of  $791,000,  but  of  this  about  $780,000 
was  in  Confederate  and  State  notes,  which  are  of  no 
value ;  there  was  about  $1400  in  specie  and  bank- 
notes; the  balance  consisting  of  "Notes  of  the 
State  Bank  and  its  branches."  lie  also  states  that 
at  the  close  of  the  war  "the  State  was  furnishing 
meal  and  salt  to  38,772  destitute  families,  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  which  numbered  139,042 ;"  if,  as 
is  probable,  these  were  all  whites,  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  white  population  then  living  were  re- 
ceiving food  from  the  State  authorities.  The  Gov- 
ernor urges  that  the  present  number  of  these  desti- 
tute families  should  be  ascertained,  and  "their  real 
and  imperative  wants  known  and  provided  for  at 
the  earliest  moment." 

In  Vermont  and  Maine  the  State  elections  have 
resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Union  party  by  ma- 
jorities considerably  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
votes  cast. — In  Connecticut  a  vote  was  taken  on  the 
2d  of  October  upon  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  extending  the  right  of  voting  to  ne- 
groes ;  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  about  GOOO. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  National 
Debt  on  the  30th  of  September,  compared  with  its 
amount  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  month : 

Total  Debt,  Aug.  31. . .  .$2,757,681,571  $138,031,620 
Totiil  Debt,  Sept.  30         2,744,947,720  137,529,216 

Decrease   $12,741,845  $503,414 

The  debt  bearing  interest  in  gold  has  increased 
$8,368,000;  that  bearing  interest  in  currency  lias  de- 
creased $14,469,000 ;  that  free  of  interest  has  decreased 
$6,640,000.  The  interest  payable  in  gold  has  increased 
about  $500,000;  that  payable  in  currency  has  decreased 
about  $503,000. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 
The  civil  war  in  Mexico  still  continues,  the  ap- 
parent advantages  in  the  field  being  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  Imperialists,  who  have  reduced  the 
Government  of  Juarez  to  a  roving  condition,  with- 
out any  fixed  capital.  The  Republicans,  however, 
assert  that  they  can  continue  this  kind  of  warfare 
until  the  foreign  troops  of  the  Emperor  are  de- 
stroyed by  casualties  and  sickness.  The  position 
of  our  Government  toward  the  Governments  of 
Maximilian  and  Juarez  is  defined  in  the  instruc- 
tions given  in  February  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
Mr.  Dayton,  then  Minister  to  France.  Maximilian 
was  then  about  to  visit  Paris.  If  he  appeared  sim- 
ply as  an  Austrian  Imperial  Prince,  our  Minister 
was  to  be  "neither  demonstrative  nor  reserved  to- 
ward him."  If  he  appeared  "with  any  authority 
or  title  in  Mexico,  he  was  to  refrain  from  intercourse 
with  him."  "We  acknowledge  revolutions,"  wrote 
Mr.  Seward,  "only  by  direction  of  the  President, 
upon  full  and  mature  consideration.  Until  such 
regular  authority  for  recognition  we  do  not  hold 
formal  or  informal  communications  with  political 


agents  or  representatives  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  countries  with  which  we  maintain  diplo- 
matic intercourse."  To  the  French  representative 
at  Washington,  Mr.  Seward  also  wrote  in  April: 
"This  Government  has  long  recognized,  and  still 
does  continue  to  recognize,  the  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  as  the  sov- 
ereign authority  in  that  country,  and  Benito  Juarez 
as  its  chief.  This  Government,  at  the  same  time, 
equally  recognizes  the  condition  of  war  existing 
in  Mexico  between  that  country  and  France.  We 
maintain  absolute  neutrality  between  the  belliger- 
ents." 

The  war  which  has  for  some  months  been  waged 
on  the  River  Plata,  between  Paraguay  on  the  one 
side,  and  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and 
Uruguay  on  the  other,  has  assumed  a  magnitude 
quite  unprecedented  in  South  American  feuds.  The 
parties  are  apparently  most  unequally  matched. 
Paraguay  has  a  population  variouslv  estimated  at 
from  500,000  to  1,000,000.  Brazil" has  probably 
about  8,000,000;  the  Argentine  Confederation  and 
Uruguay  about  1,500,000.  But  Lopez,  the  Dicta- 
tor of  Paraguay,  wields  the  entire  personal  and  ma- 
terial force  of  the  country,  and  keeps  on  foot  an 
army  of  some  60,000  men.  The  allies  may  be  able 
to  put  on  paper  twice  or  three  times  as  maivy.  But 
Lopez  has  the  advantage  of  position :  he  can  be  ef- 
fectively assailed  only  by  the  River  Parana,  the 
main  branch  of  the  Plata.  This  river,  in  its  lower 
course,  passes  through  the  Argentine  Confederation; 
in  its  middle  course  bounds  Paraguay;  while  its 
upper  course  penetrates  far  into  the  Brazilian  prov- 
inces. The  point  of  the  war  is  to  secure  the  free 
navigation  of  this  great  river,  which  has  been  closed 
by  Lopez.  Of  the  various  encounters  which  have 
thus  far  marked  the  war,  the  principal  was  a  naval 
action  in  June,  in  which  the  Paraguayan  fleet  was 
destroyed  near  Corrientes.  This  disaster  seems  to 
have  produced  no  decided  result  upon  the  contest. 
At  the  latest  advices  each  party  had  about  50,000 
men  confronting  each  other  at  various  points  near 
the  river. 

EUROPE. 

In  Great  Britain  the  leading  topic  of  interest  is 
the  "Fenian"  movement.  For  many  months  an 
organization  calling  itself  the  "Fenian  Brother- 
hood" has  existed  in  the  United  States,  composed 
mainly  of  person%of  Irish  birth  or  descent,  whose 
object  is  to  effect  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain.  It  claims  to  have  in  the  United 
States  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  million  of  sworn 
members.  Within  a  few  weeks  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  this  organization  has  extended  to  Ireland 
and  some  portions  of  England.  Considerable  alarm 
has  been  excited,  and  the  British  Government  has 
set  on  foot  measures  to  prevent  an  insurrection. 
Manv  arrests  have  been  made,  several  districts 
have  been  placed  under  martial  law,  and  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  have  been  strengthened.  It 
is  as  yet  impossible  to  decide  upon  the  extent  of 
the  threatened  attempt  of  the  Fenians. 

During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  the  chol- 
era has  made  fearful  ravages  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Levant.  It  has  been  especially  destructive  in 
Egypt,  Constantinople,  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  in  some  French  sea-ports.  Thus  far  its 
ravages  have  been  confined  to  places  immediately 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  the  main  ex- 
ception being  that  it  ascended  the  Nile  from  Alex- 
andria to  Cairo. 


ALL  summer  long  there  was  a  vague  apprehen- 
sion of  coming  cholera.  The  old  terror  of  pest- 
ilence is  only  modified  by  greater  knowledge  ;  and 
it  was  interesting  to  see  that  the  rumor  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  deadly  mystery  that  waste th  by  noon- 
day has  called  into  full  chorus  the  various  warning 
voices  of  diplomacy,  science,  and  commerce.  Be- 
ginning where  every  thing  else  in  the  world  seems 
to  begin,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  interior  of  Asia  it 
moved  westward  and  emerged  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Devastating  Egypt,  where  at  Alex- 
andria the  deaths  were  sometimes  four  or  five  hun- 
dred in  a  day,  it  drove  the  Pacha  and  the  more  com- 
fortable classes  out  of  the  country.  Thirty  thou- 
sand persons  are  supposed  to  have  left  Alexandria  and 
Cairo.    The  Pacini  himself  fled  to  Constantinople. 

But  he  did  not  leave  the  enemy  behind.  Appear- 
ing upon  the  liosphorus  it  smote  Constantinople 
with  more  terror  than  any  hostile  fleet  or  army. 
Swifter  and  more  relentless  than  a  wild  soldiery  in 
a  captured  city,  it  massacred  the  thick  and  wretched 
population,  rioting  in  universal  slaughter  and  dis- 
may. A  thousand  victims  a  day  are  said  to  have 
fallen  before  it,  and  two  hundred  thousand  persons 
to  have  left  Constantinople,  in  which  the  whole  num- 
ber of  deaths  by  the  disease  is  computed  at  twenty 
thousand.  But  numbers  are  always  so  inexact  in 
Mohammedan  countries,  and  fear  so  magnifies  them, 
that  such  reports  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  sur- 
mises than  statistics. 

But  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence  which  feeds  and 
fattens  upon  squalor  and  misery  may  be  easily 
enough  imagined  in  a  city  so  dense  and  andean  as 
Constantinople,  or  any  large  Oriental  town.  The 
religion  of  Fate,  too,  naturally  smiles  at  the  effort 
of  science  to  baiHe  the  inevitable.  tk  If  it  is  coming 
it  will  come,"  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Turk.  But 
the  Turk  is  a  man,  and  when  he  sees  the  inevitable 
it  is  as  appalling  to  him  as  to  the  merest  Christian. 
The  Government  was  not  philosophic,  in  this  sense. 
It  did  what  its  cumbrous  machinery  and  character- 
istic inertness  allowed.  It  employed  physicians  to 
attend  the  suffering.  It  required  some  measures  of 
neatness  to  be  adopted.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
dusting  the  Augean  stable? 

Meanwhile  the  tireless  foe  had  slipped  round  and 
ascended  the  Adriatic  and  fixed  hfc  fangs  upon  An- 
cona.  The  superstition  of  Italy  was  as  sensitive  as 
the  apathy  of  Turkey.  The  population  recoiled,  and 
fled  as  far  as  possible.  But  the  very  portion  which 
is  the  peculiar  prey  of  the  cholera  could  not  escape, 
and  was  destroyed  in  multitudes.  Even  our  Lady 
of  Loretto  upon  the  same  Italian  coast  could  not 
save  her  devotees.  Dirty  devotees  are  consumed 
by  the  cholera  despite  their  utmost  piety.  The 
traveler  shudders  as  he  remembers  the  Italian  streets 
which,  under  the  hopeless  sun  of  midsummer,  invite 
disease  and  court  death.  Spain,  also,  trembled  as 
the  plague  touched  her  shores;  and  France  and  En- 
gland and  America  are  now  gravely  preparing  to 
receive  the  common  enemy. 

Their  foreign  ministers  and  consuls  are  writing 
reports  of  the  progress  and  ravages  of  the  disease, 
and  transmitting  methods  and  speculations  of  treat- 
ment, while  science  every  where  is  suggesting  theo- 
ries and  remedies.  They  are  generally  simple  and 
easily  accessible,  and  Dr.  Chapman,  of  London,  is 
confident  that  a  proper  application  of  ice  to  the 
spine  will  be  a  certain  cure. 


The  conditions  favorable  to  the  disease  seem  to 
be  now  tolerably  well  understood.  Impurity  of  the 
air,  personal  uncleanliness,  and  a  low  state  of  the 
system,  physical  and  mental,  are  its  special  aliment. 
One  writer  indeed  declares  that  it  reappears  in  ex- 
actly the  same  spots,  and,  if  we  remember  the  state- 
ment correctly,  he  says  that  in  Edinburgh  the  second 
great  visitation  began  in  the  identical  house  in  which 
it  showed  itself  at  its  first  coming.  It  begins  al- 
ways in  cities,  and  in  their  worst  districts  ;  the  re- 
gions where  the  poor  and  wretched  are  huddled  in 
crowds.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  thirty  years  ago, 
when  it  was  first  known  in  this  country,  it  ravaged 
the  Five  Points  and  its  purlieus.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  contagious ;  but  the  air  itself  is  somewhat  in- 
fected, and  there  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  transmis- 
sion by  the  impalpable  exuvicB  of  the  skin.  These 
provocatives  are,  however,  comparatively  harm- 
less to  a  sound  and  vigorous  body.  The  mens 
sana  in  corpuve  satio  seems  to  be  the  best  fortifica- 
tion. 

The  abnormal  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is 
probably  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  cholera.  In  the  year  1850,  when  it  was 
peculiarly  severe  in  Paris,  every  one  was  conscious 
of  a  disturbed  state  of  the  air  with  which  his  system 
sympathized.  The  physicians  prepared  certain  pre- 
ventive and  checking  remedies,  which  many  persons 
had  constantly  at  hand  to  be  used  upon  the  slightest 
indication  of  the  disease,  and  so  long  as  a  man  was 
not  frightened  he  was  quite  safe.  Some  bold  diners 
at  the  cafes  used  to  call  in  a  stentorian  voice  for 
strawberries  at  a  time  when  fruit  was  popularly 
supposed  to  be  fatally  conducive  to  the  disease,  and 
it  was  amusing  to  see  the  universal  consternation 
of  the  guests,  as  if  the  reckless  epicure  were  order- 
ing death  for  one,  with  cream  and  sugar,  or  as  if  the. 
mere  propinquity  of  such  a  person  were  compro- 
mising. 

The  present  progress  of  the  pest  seems  to  have 
paused.  It  has  circled  around  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  has  not  yet  appeared  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  English  papers  indulge  a  fee- 
ble hope  that  it  may  have  spent  its  force,  and  that 
it  may  consequently  retire.  But  the  greater  prob- 
ability is,  that  it  will  resume  its  dreadful  journey 
with  the  opening  spring,  and  cross  the  ocean  with 
the  same  deadly  certainty  as  before. 

If  it  comes  to  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  its 
American  gate,  its  sure  ravages  will  create  a  panic 
that  will  be  felt  through  the  country.  It  will  de- 
light in  those  tenement  houses  and  that  municipal 
filth  which  arc  the  standing  shame  of  the  great  city. 
Let  any  man  step  out  of  Broadway  and  survey  fa- 
miliar side  streets.  Let  him  see  and  smell  and 
think,  and  then  imagine  a  mortal  epidemic  let  loose 
there.  The  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  stately  upper 
streets  may  well  come  down  town  through  those 
regions,  and  ask  themselves  whether  they  will  be 
safe  when  Death  is  in  full  riot  there. 

The  complacent  theory  that  great  pestilences  are 
the  divine  method  of  reducing  the  redundant  popu- 
lation of  the  globe,  has  exactly  the  same  value  and 
dignity  with  the  theory  that  the  globe  rests  upon 
an  elephant  who  stands  upon  a  tortoise,  or  "that  the 
moon  is  made  of  green  cheese.  If  we  do  our  mu- 
nicipal duty  we  shall  soon  discover  that  our  pious 
theories  are  only  shallow  excuses  for  our  abomina- 
ble negligence. 
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While  our  military  troubles  end  those  of  our 
neighbors  upon  this  continent  and  in  Europe  are 
beginning.  The  South  American  republics  and 
Brazil  are  engaged  in  war,  and  the  Fenian  move- 
ment evidently  troubles  our  venerable  ancestor, 
Great  Britain. 

The  war  upon  the  River  Plate,  like  all  South 
American  troubles,  has  apparently  no  very  vital 
interest  for  us.  With  the  instinctive  jealousy  of 
every  great  power,  which  seems  to  blind  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world  to  the  actual  merits  of  a  case, 
it  has  been  hastily  assumed,  both  in  England  and 
this  country,  that  Paraguay  is  a  sort  of  placid  pas- 
toral republic  mildly  asking  to  be  let  alone,  while  it 
develops  civilization  and  liberty  ;  and  that  the  mon- 
ster Brazil,  jealous  of  liberty  and  republics  and  re- 
solved to  tolerate  no  rival  in  South  America,  is  pre- 
paring to  consume  it  at  a  mouthful. 

In  these  days  of  loud  declamation  about  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  and  of  a  vague  feeling  that  we  are  in 
some  way  responsible  for  the  good  behavior  and 
civilization  of  this  continent,  which,  morally  speak- 
ing, we  undoubtedly  are,  as  in  our  view  we  are  for 
that  of  the  whole  world,  it  is  worth  while  to  under- 
stand the  vital  facts  in  this  case — facts  which  rest 
upon  indisputable  authority. 

Paraguay  is  a  small  country  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay  with  the 
River  de  la  Plata.  It  is  thus  flanked  by  two  rivers, 
and  its  land  side  is  defended  by  vast  and  inhospita- 
ble tracts  by  which  access  is  most  difficult,  and  for 
an  army  quite  impracticable.  The  approach  to 
Paraguay  is  up  the  Plate  River.  Instead  of  a  re- 
public, as  it  is  called,  it  is  one  of  the  most  absolute 
and  vigorous  of  despotisms.  Its  wealth  is  great, 
but  there  is  but  one  rich  man.  Its  resources  and 
material  improvements  are  reckoned  by  Mr  Chris- 
tie, the  late  British  minister  to  Brazil,  as  propor- 
tionally larger  than  those  of  that  empire.  But 
they  are  the  property  of  one  proprietor.  That  pro- 
prietor is  the  Dictator  Lopez. 

The  population  of  Paraguay  is  about  a  million. 
There  is  a  certain  form  of  a  republic,  but  the  House 
of  Representatives  meets  about  four  days  in  ten 
years.  Foreigners  are  virtually  forbidden  the 
country.  Those  who  are  admitted  are  retained  in 
the  employ  of  the  Government — that  is  to  say,  of 
Lopez.  There  are  no  foreign  merchants,  and  the 
only  domestic  trader  is  Lopez.  All  produce  is  sold 
to  him  under  compulsion,  and  naturally  at  his  own 
prices^  He  maintains  his  power  by  a  standing 
army  of  some  sixty  thousand  men,  officered  by  for- 
eign soldiers.  His  government  is  a  vast,  absolute, 
irresponsible  despotism.  The  country  is  his  estate, 
which  he  received  from  his  father  Lopez,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  the  noted  dictator  Francia.  Every 
individual  in  the  population  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Dictator.  Free  speech  and  a  free  press  are  of  course 
unknown.  Education  is  what  the  Dictator  chooses. 
Paraguay  is  as  much  sealed  to  the  world  as  Japan. 

Clearly  no  sophistication  can  torture  such  a  coun- 
try and  government  into  a  representative  of  the 
republican  principle  and  progressive  constitutional 
freedom.  It  is  vain  to  invoke  sympathy  upon  such 
grounds  for  Paraguay  at  war.  Can  it  be  invoked 
upon  the  facts? 

Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay  are 
leagued  against  her,  and  certainly  not  because  of 
jealousy  or  ambition.  The  powers  were  all  at 
peace.  The  River  Plate  was  a  common  highway 
by  treaty.  Suddenly  Paraguay,  that  is,  Lopez, 
seized  a  Brazilian  steamer  in  the  port  of  his  capital, 
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Assumption,  and  this  seizure  he  followed  by  an  in- 
vasion. Lopez  asked  leave  to  cross  the  Argentine 
territory  to  strike  Brazil  at  another  point,  and  was 
properly  refused.  Thereupon  he  seized  two  Argen- 
tine ships  and  invaded  one  of  the  Argentine  prov-. 
inces.  War  was  thus  truly  forced  upon  both  of  the 
countries  by  Lopez. 

It  is  not  easy  to  thread  all  the  labyrinths  of  South 
American  politics.  Doubtless  Brazil,  as  Mr.  Chris- 
tie charges,  subsidizes  foreign  presses  and  "cooks'' 
all  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  war.  But  even 
Mr.  Christie  does  not  pretend  to  defend  Paraguay 
as  a  republic,  nor  to  regard  her  as  the  champion  of 
liberal  principles.  Brazil  is  by  no  means  a  model 
power,  but  it  is  infinitely  in  advance  of  Paraguay, 
which  "exists  at  present,"  he  says  of  Lopez,  "only 
for  his  ambition  and  glorification."  Brazil  is  doubt- 
less a  cumbrous  power,  and  Lopez,  holding  his  lit- 
tle county  completely  in  hand,  has  unquestionably 
counted  upon  his  situation,  his  preparation,  and  his 
rapidity  of  action.  But  whatever  the  result,  wheth- 
er Lopez  is  overthrown,  or  he  compels  Brazil  to  the 
concession  of  serious  advantages,  he  is  no  more  the 
representative  of  Liberalism  and  Progress  than  Jef- 
ferson Davis. 


While  South  America  is  thus  actually  the  scene 
of  war  there  is  a  rumor  of  war  from  Ireland.  The 
Fenian  movement  has  now  reached  a  point  at  which 
the  Government  is  interfering,  and  the  English 
newspapers  are  urging  summary  measures  as  the 
most  humane  policy.  Fenianism  was  first  heard 
of,  we  believe,  in  this  country.  During  the  last 
year  or  two  there  have  been  meetings  in  various 
States,  and  hot  harangues  and  dark  insinuations,  but 
nothing  very  definite  has  been  made  public  as  to 
the  scope  and  method  of  the  enterprise. 

If  Ireland  is  to  be  excited  into  armed  resistance 
to  the  British  Government  the  failure  will  be  as 
disastrous,  if  not  as  contemptible,  as  that  of  John 
Mitchell  and  Smith  O'Brien.  Whatever  the  wrongs 
of  Ireland,  and  they  are  vast  and  indisputable, 
whatever  the  courage  of  Irishmen,  and  it  is  un- 
doubted, it  would  be  the  maddest  folly  to  imagine 
that  the  island  is  in  a  condition  to  begin  a  success- 
ful revolution.  The  qualities  of  the  Celtic  race  need 
to  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  disciplined  before 
they  could  be  expected  even  in  a  fair  fight  to  main- 
tain themselves  against  the  physical  and  moral  force 
they  Avould  encounter.  And  yet  the  Irish  branch 
of  that  race  is  precisely  the  most  undisciplined  of 
all.  Complete  organization,  distinct  purpose,  har- 
mony of  action,  intelligence,  infinite  patience,  mod- 
eration in  victory  or  defeat,  ample  resources,  and 
religious  support,  these  are  a  few  of  the  elements 
obviously  essential  to  success  in  an  Irish  revolution. 
It  is  true  that  brave  and  resolute  men  often  achieve 
wonders.  But  no  movement  of  such  vast  import- 
ance as  this  is  supposed  to  be  can  justify  itself  by 
such  an  occasional  experience.  Fenianism  means 
either  a  revolt  more  or  less  sanguinary,  and  of  in- 
calculable injury  to  the  true  cause  of  Ireland,  or  it 
means  an  effort  to  dismember  the  British  empire. 
Now  we  may  all  think  of  Great  Britain  as  we  will. 
But  that  she  can  suppress  a  revolt  in  Ireland  is  be- 
yond question,  and  that  she  will  struggle  with  all 
her  enormous  power  and  inextinguishable  tenacity 
against  a  dismemberment  which  plants  a  hostile 
nation  upon  her  coast  is  quite  as  certain.  Were 
the  Irish  people  compact,  intelligent,  organized — 
were  they  skillfully  led,  and  sustained  by  the  whole 
force  of  thcirChurch — they  might  count  upon  a  fierce 
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struggle,  even  if  not  upon  very  decisive  results,  but 
is  that  the  condition  of  Ireland?  Will  the  most 
earnest  and  sensible  Irishman  contend  that  it  is  her 
condition  ?  Can  she  hope  to  move  effectively  with 
#the  entire  influence  of  her  own  Church  arrayed 
against  her? 

To  count  upon  the  active  assistance  of  France  or 
the  United  States  is  visionary.  To  be  deceived  by 
demagogues  on  platforms  and  in  newspapers,  who 
assert  that  the  United  States  are  panting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  retort  upon  Great  Britain  her  "neu- 
trality" in  our  war,  is  folly.  The  feeling  of  this 
country  is  not  friendly  to  England;  but  it  is  not 
an  unfriendliness  -which  would  lead  us  to  add  hun- 
dreds of  millions  more  to  our  debt  in  order  to  ex- 
pel "the  Saxon"  from  Ireland.  If  we  propose  to 
expel  foreign  powers  by  war  we  are  not  likely  to 
leave  our  own  continent  to  find  the  battle-field. 

These  are  facts  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  abstract  question  of  the  justice  or  the  injustice  | 
of  the  English  policy  in  Ireland.    The  history  of  J 
that  unhappy  country  is  the  least  honorable  page  of  j 
British  history.    But  the  remedy  for  the  situation 
lies  in  peaceful,  not  in  -warlike  methods.     If  Irish 
orators,  instead  of  the  wildest  flattery  of  their  coun-  j 
trymen  and  the  most  impassioned  denunciation  of  1 
the  Saxon,  -would  exhort  their  fellow-citizens  to  a 
frame  of  mind  and  a  course  of  conduct  which  should 
not  perpetually  alienate  Great  Britain  and  compel 
severe  restraints,  and  which  would  thereby  give 
opportunity  for  the  improvement  of  the  land  and 
the  education  of  the  people,  a  public  opinion  would 
gradually  arise  in  Ireland  which  Great  Britain 
would  be  forced  to  respect,  and  which  would  com- 
mand the  sympathy  of  the  world. 

If  such  a  policy  should  seem  a  tame  submission 
to  "  the  invader  and  tyrant,"  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  it  is  the  policy  -which  would  soonest  and  most 
surely  lead  to  a  relaxing  of  his  hand.  Every  fresh 
attempt  at  forcible  separation  is  only  more  futile 
than  the  preceding,  and  more  pitifully  prostrates 
the  country.  In  its  present  situation,  if  such  an  at- 
tempt could  possibly  succeed  for  a  time,  is  it  likely 
that  the  result  would  be  permanent  or  satisfactory  ? 
Every  Irishman  who  is  asked  to  give  of  his  hard 
earnings  for  such  a  purpose,  ouy;ht  to  ask  himself 
vary  closely,  first,  whether  he  is  ready  to  return  and 
shoulder  a  musket  and  take  the  chances  ;  and,  sec- 
ond, whether  he  feels  quite  sure  that  he  would  not 
emigrate  from  the  "  Bepublic  of  Ireland''  as  nimbly 
as  he  did  from  the  "  ould  country."  If  he  can  an- 
swer both  questions  satisfactorily  to  himself  and 
go,  and  there  are  two  hundred  thousand  who  think 
with  him  and  will  act  with  him  to  the  end,  it  is 
very  clear  that  Fenianism  will  not  end  in  a  cab- 
bage garden  with  Smith  O'Brien's  revolution.  But 
it  is  very  far  from  clear  that  it  will  not  prove  an 
incalculable  catastrophe  for  Ireland. 


Mr.  Emerson  said,  in  one  of  his  lectures  last 
winter,  that  he  had  not  yet  heard  that  any  Uni- 
versity had  conferred  a  degree  upon  Mr.  Rarey,  the 
friend  of  the  horse.  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Mr.  Rarey  has  earned  it.  He  has  awakened 
public  attention  to  the  vicious  system  of  training 
horses,  and  has  undoubtedly  ameliorated  that  sys- 
tem every  where  in  the  country. 

We  were  reminded  of  this  truth  lately  in  a  re- 
mote and  pleasant  village  among  the  hills  to  which 
came  a  "horse  tamer"  on  a  soft  autumn  day.  His 
placards  announced  that  he  would  deliver  a  lecture 
upon  the  subject,  and  handle  any  horses  or  colts 


that  might  be  offered,  and  instruct  a  class  in  his 
sj'stem.  The  crowd  assembled  in  front  of  the  inn 
soon  after  noon — a  quiet  and  intelligent  crowd, 
which  patiently  waited  the  coming  of  the  teacher. 
Presently  he  appeared,  driving  out  of  the  inn  yard 
in  a  light  wagon  drawn  by  a  smooth,  handsome 
colt  of  four  or  five  years,  with  no  other  harness  than 
a  surcingle,  Dutch  collar,  and  traces.  The  Profess- 
or of  taming  drove  him  entirely  by  the  whip.  Ho 
had  no  lines  whatever.  The  horse  moved  quietly, 
perfectly  obedient  to  the  whip  which  he  constantlv 
watched,  and  which  guided  him  like  a  wand. 

"When  the  horse  had  trotted  up  and  down  the 
village  street,  backing  and  turning  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  whip,  he  came  to  the  inn  door,  and  the 
Professor,  rising  in  the  wagon,  proceeded  to  deliver 
his  lecture.  He  began  by  reproving  those  of  us 
who  were  present  for  the  conduct  of  those  who 
were  not.  The  wily  orator  magnified  himself  and 
his  fame  by  expressing  the  greatest  surprise  that 
there  was  so  few  ''out."  At  Smithville  and  Jones- 
town and  Jenkins  City  he  had  had  such  classes  that 
he  was  very  sure  before  coming  here  that  he  should 
find  no  less  interest  in  a  town  where  there  were  so 
many  good  horses.  Indeed,  he  had  always  sup- 
posed Maple  Centre  to  be  a  "  horse  town."  He  ev- 
idently intended  no  slur,  and  used  the  indefinite  ar- 
ticle simply  instead  of  following  it  with  the  numer- 
al. But  he  as  clearly  showed  that  he  considered 
us  hardly  worthy  of  serious  attention.  If  we  were 
so  fatally  indifferent  to  the  great  subject, why  should 
he  wast'!  himself  upon  us?  But,  for  all  the  Profess- 
or's innuendoes,  it  was  a  collection  of  intelligent  and 
thrifty  men  who  were  not  unversed  in  the  great 
que-tion  of  horse-training. 

He  said  some  excellent  things.  He  declared 
that  he  would  begin  with  ideas,  which,  in  a  lec- 
turer, was  very  friendly  and  praise-worthy.  So 
he  told  us  that  the  horse  learns  by  our  acts  alone, 
lie  can  not  go  beyond  his  experience.  It  is  man 
j  who  reasons.  Then  early  impressions  are  very 
I  powerful  and  ineradicable  with  horses  as  with  men. 
Therefore  let  your  horse,  first  of  all,  learn  that  you 
are  his  superior,  but  also  his  friend.  For  this  pur- 
|  pose  deal  honestly  with  the  horse ;  never  ask  him 
to  do  what  you  do  not  feel  that  you  can  compel 
him  to  do;  and  when  he  docs  it  reward  him  for  it. 
Observe  his  nature  narrowly.  Remember  that 
"his  nose  is  his  lingers."  Therefore  let  him  care- 
fully Bine]]  of  every  thing  likely  to  frighten  him. 
He  should  be  treated  with  kindness;  but  his  spirit 
should  be  restrained,  not  subdued. 

At  this  point  the  Professor  took  issue  with  Mr. 
Barey.    The  Rarey  plan,  he  said,  is  absolute  sub- 
;  jugation.    But  that  is  not  enough.    Mr.  Rarey, 
said  the  Professor,  kindly,  is  an  excellent  man,  but 
his  plan  is  defective.    Mine  goes  further.    It  is 
j  better.    Subjugation  is  not  teaching.    You  must 
;  teach  the  horse  what  you  want  him  to  do.  Use 
no  word  of  command  until  you  have  taught  him  by 
your  act  what  it  means.    To  hitch  up  the  wild  colt 
l  and  say  whoa  to  him  without  having  taught  him 
whoa  is  unreasonable  in  the  extreme. 

These  primary  truths  were  illustrated  by  the 
Professor  in  various  anecdotes  of  his  own  experi- 
ence ;  and  after  talking  for  some  time  in  a  plain 
|  and  instructive  manner  he  sat  down  and  took  the 
names  of  those  who  wished  to  learn  the  details  of 
j  his  method.     The  terms  were  three  dollars,  for 
j  which  a  book  containing  ample  and  intelligible  di- 
rections would  be  furnished.    Professional  men,  la- 
'  dies,  and  children  were  invited  to  attend  the  school 
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without  charge ;  and  soon  after  the  close  of  the  lec- 
ture we  all  repaired  to  a  neighboring  barn,  where 
the  Professor  was  to  prove  his  skill. 

Seated  upon  the  hay-mows  and  clustered  upon 
boards  and  rafters  the  audience  was  comfortable 
and  picturesque.  The  Professor  had  remarked  in 
his  lecture,  with  withering  sarcasm,  that  those  who 
paid  the  fee  and  came  in  were  always  satisfied,  but 
those  who  peeped  through  knot-holes  and  listened 
at  cracks  were  very  hard  to  please.  So  there  were 
ver}'  few  peepers  and  the  performance  began. 

It  was  very  interesting,  although  the  critic  of 
Mr.  Rarey  did  not,  as  it  seemed  to  most  of  us,  im- 
prove that  gentleman's  method.  The  principle  in 
both  schools  is  precisely  the  same.  The  horse  is 
taught  the  absolute  superiority  of  the  man  ;  and  in 
the  process  we  observed  that  the  Professor  dealt  a 
few  kicks,  but  doubtless  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and 
conciliation.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  throwing 
one  black  mare,  but  finally  succeeded,  and  taught 
her  to  bear  to  have  an  umbrella  opened  upon  her 
back,  which,  with  such  a  nervous  animal,  who  had 
always  fled  at  the  sight  of  an  umbrella,  was  a  vic- 
tory. 

The  method  was  very  simple.  A  cord  and  a  piece 
of  web  with  a  bridle  were  all  the  appliances.  If  the 
animal  were  inclined  to  resist,  the  Professor,  holding 
the  halter  or  bridle  in  one  hand,  seized  the  tail  with 
the  other,  and  whirled  him  around  until  the  horse 
was  dizzy,  and  felt  that  he  was  in  hands  which  he 
could  not  resist.  Then  he  yielded.  The  Professor 
showed  how  to  halter  the  wild  colt,  how  to  learn 
him  to  lead,  how  to  handle  his  feet,  how  to  ride 
him,  how  to  make  him  follow  under  the  whip,  how 
to  bit  him,  how  to  teach  him  not  to  kick,  and  other 
processes.  The  remedy  for  kicking  in  harness  is 
admirable  and  probably  perfect.  It  is  the  Profess- 
or's chrf-d'aMvre.  It  is  so  choice  a  secret  that  he 
does  not  print  it  in  his  book,  but  only  imparts  it 
orally.  It  is  richly  worth  knoAving.  But  if  the 
Professor  had  wished  it  to  be  published  would  he 
not  have  put  it  into  his  book  ? 

We  hope  that  no  habitual  reader  of  this  Maga- 
1  zine  has  omitted  "Our  Mutual  Friend."  It  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  Dickens's  stories.  The 
wonderful  fertility,  the  frolicsome  humor,  the  power 
of  picturesque  description,  the  skill  in  construction 
of  his  genius  were  never  more  illustrated  than  in 
"Our  Mutual  Friend."  It  is  purely  characteristic. 
His  great  excellences  and  obvious  faults  are  all  in 
it.  It  is  perfect  in  its  own  key,  but  its  key  is 
strange.  1 1  deals  with  every  variety  of  human  pas- 
sion. There  are  multitudes  of  human  figures  inter- 
mingling in  the  tale.  But  there  is  a  glamour  over 
all.  There  is  a  grotesque  exaggeration  which  is 
delightful  and  fascinating,  but  unlike  the  world  we 
know.  The  passions,  the  play  of  character,  the  in- 
cidents, are  such  as  we  encounter  every  day ;  but 
the  persons  are  quaint  beyond  experience.  Mean- 
while the  suggestions  are  so  subtle,  the  range  of 
sympathy  so  wide  and  deep,  the  psychological  analy- 
sis often  so  vivid  and  accurate,  the  panoramic  effect 
of  the  whole  so  astonishing,  that  the  superiority  of 
this  great  master  is  constantly  manifest. 

Tried  by  certain  details  Dickens  is  not  so  success- 
ful as  some  other  novelists.  Parts  of  his  stories  al- 
ways have  an  unpleasant  Unreality.  Many  of  his 
persons  could  never  be  matched  in  actual  life.  Even 
the  humor  sometimes  creaks  as  in  Mr.  Wegg,  in 
"  Our  Mutual  Friend."  Mrs.  Wilfer  is  a  lady  whom 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  encounter  in  any  part  of 


London  or  any  where  in  the  world.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  droll  and  delightful  than  Mrs.  Wilfer 
issuing  proclamations  from  her  corner  and  forever 
posing  upon  her  pedestal  as  a  domestic  Mrs.  Simeon 
Stylites.  "  The  cherub,"  who  preserves  your  affec- 
tion and  even  respect,  despite  his  amiable  ineffi- 
ciency, could  clearly  have  had  no  other  wife,  and 
the  impossible  Wilfer  household  is  yet  a  luminous 
hint  of  a  thousand  actual  homes  in  the  world. 

It  is  always  remarkable",  however,  in  Dickens's 
stories,  that  even  those  parts  which  are  masterly 
transcripts  from  fact— such  as  the  life  by  the  fiver 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  "Our  Mutual  Friend"  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  scene  of  the  murder  in  the  Oc- 
tober Number — unite  themselves  without  a  break 
with  the  airier  and  fairier  portions.  You  go  from 
the  first  fearfully  graphic  incident  in  the  book — the 
towing  of  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  along  the 
Thames,  which  has  all  the  veracity  of  common  ex- 
perience— to  the  absurdities  of  Boffin's  Bower  with- 
out a  single  stumble  by  the  wray.  You  dine  with 
the  Podsnaps,  and  watch  the  Lammles,  conscious 
that  they  are  abstractions,  and  descend  to  the  usu- 
rer's or  ascend  to  the  Jew's  housetop  among  human 
beings,  without  a  jar.  Kind  Miss  Jenny  Wren  com- 
pels the  haughty  ladies  of  the  kingdom  to  furnish 
patterns  for  her  dolls'  dresses,  and  rogue  Riderhood 
plots  for  more  blood  money,  with  equal  probability. 
Then  comes  a  truly  great  chapter,  like  that  of  Brad- 
ley Headstone's  crime,  and  its  effect  upon  him.  and, 
recalling  Bulwer's  treatment  of  Eugene  Aram,  an- 
other schoolmaster  and  murderer,  you  are  conscious 
of  the  essential  difference  between  genius  and  the 
most  adroit  talent. 

What  a  power  it  is,  and  how  nobly  it  is  used ! 
For  a  generation  Dickens  has  held  the  ear  and 
heart  of  the  world,  and  he  has  not  betrayed  his 
trust.  He  has  always  told  the  truth.  lie  has  al- 
ways shown  the  essential  dignity  of  honesty  and 
noble  effort,  however  humble  the  circumstance. 
Every  tale  of  his  is  a  plea  for  what  is  most  manly 
in  man,  and  a  protest  against  the  prejudice,  the 
convention,  the  insidious  power  of  caste.  Bank, 
ease,  refinement,  luxury,  wealth,  are  never  suffered 
by  him  to  dazzle  or  bewilder  the  mind  of  his  audi- 
ence. He  attacks  the  Molochs  of  tradition,  the 
organized  forms  of  injustice  and  selfishness.  He 
exposes  the  charing  and  tainting  of  apparent  pros- 
perity, and  the  pure  content  of  mutual  affection.  A 
true  democrat,  he  asserts  the  equal  rights  of  men, 
and  compels  us  to  measure  every  man  by  his  man- 
hood. 

How  pleasant  to  know  that  such  a  writer  is  the 
most  popular  author  in  the  world ;  that  of  all  men 
who  write  the  English  language  he  is  the  most  uni- 
versally known  and  beloved. 

When  we  were  chatting  last  month  of  the  broad 
course  of  study  recently  introduced  into  Union  Col- 
lege, where  the  modern  languages  and  the  sciences 
are  held  in  equal  honor  with  the  classics,  we  did 
not  know  of  another  modern  exercise  which  is  part 
of  the  curriculum  at  Amherst  College  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  situation  of  Union  College  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk  is  very  beautiful,  but  that  of  Amherst 
in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  even  finer.  On 
some  bright  day  of  early  autumn,  if  you  cross  the 
meadows  from  Northampton  and  go  through  Iladley 
to  the  college,  the  little  journey  will  be  marked  with 
gold  in  your  memory.  If  you  sit  with  three  genial 
students — let  them  have  the  dignity  of  seniors — 
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behind  two  lively  gray  horses,  you  will  bowl  along 
so  delightfully  that  you  will  no  more  remember  the 
dust  in  the  road  than  a  poet  remembers  the  fleas  in 
Italy. 

Your  jovial  companions  will  be  sure  to  point  out 
every  notable  spot,  and  to  listen  to  what  you  say 
with  a  generous  attention  which  your  want  of  wis- 
dom does  not  deserve.  They  will  show  you  the 
glistening  acres  of  broom-corn  which  at  that  season 
is  cut  and  laid  horizontally  upon  the  stalks  to  dry. 
They  will  show  you  broad  fields  of  lofty  sorghum 
;>nd  luxuriant  tobacco.  All  the  while  your  eve  will 
range  southward  over  the  unfenced  miles  of  level, 
floor-like  meadow,  to  the  silvery  sides  of  Holyoke, 
and  northward  to  the  round,  smooth  undulation  of 
the  Pelliam  Hills.  Behind  you  and  before,  upon 
the  straight  road  that  runs  seven  miles  from  North- 
ampton to  the  college,  you  will  see  the  country 
wagons  loaded  with  the  tufts  of  the  broom-corn,  or 
with  the  brooms  themselves  ready  for  market,  or 
with  country  folk  coming  from  the  town  shops,  and 
far  in  advance  the  creaking  stage  coach  powdered 
with  dust  toils  up  the  hill,  and  a  smiling  pickaninny 
perched  upon  the  trunks  behind  drops  his  ludicrous 
apology  for  a  hat,  jumps  down  and  scrambles  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  to  find  it,  and  scampers  back  again, 
lightly  climbing  to  his  roost. 

Scarcely  ascending  from  that  spacious  and  luxu- 
riant plain,  upon  which  peace  and  plenty  seem  en- 
cam  ped  forever,  in  the  balmy  afternoon,  you  remem- 
ber the  old  Indian  traditions  of  the  valley  ;  the  flight 
of  the  whole  population,  men,  women,  and  children, 
from  a  little  hill  hamlet  twenty  miles  away,  whom 
the  fear  of  savages  drove  through  the  winter  woods 
and  across  the  frozen  streams  to  Iladley;  the  as- 
sault upon  Dcerfield,  where  "  the  Indian  house,"  the 
door  still  bearing  the  scars  of  the  tomahawk,  was 
until  recently  standing,  the  most  interesting  memo- 
rial in  the  valley,  but  has  now  been  destroyed  :  the 
descents  of  whooping  red  men  from  the  wooded  hills 
upon  the  white  harvesters  in  these  very  meadows; 
and  the  fight  of  BLadley  with  the  mysterious,  tall, 
white-haired  warrior  suddenly  appearing  to  direct 
to  victory — when  your  senior  wardens  tell  you  that 
you  are  in  Iladley. 

Yes — why  not  ?  Iladley,  or  Camelot,  or  Auburn, 
loveliest  village,  or  any  spot  of  fame  or  romance, 
remote  and  spell-bound.  Tor  here  is  a  broad  long 
green  meadow,  as  wide  as  many  Broadways,  edged 
all  around  with  stately  and  profuse  elms,  under 
which  a  sluggish  soft  road  lies,  along  which  no  one 
passed  since  Sir  Lancelot  in  shining  greaves  rode 
out  lirra-lirra  to  the  river.  Under  the  trees,  witli 
little  gates  and  plots  of  grass  in  front,  are  the  slum- 
berous houses;  and  that  one,  calm,  square,  regu- 
lar-windowed, is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  that 
in  which  Gotfe  lived,  the  regicide  and  mysterious 
white-haired  leader  in  the  Indian  fight.  Iladley 
is  the  vision  of  a  village.  The  soft  road  muffles 
every  sound.  There  are  no  faces  at  the  windows ; 
no  doors  are  open  ;  no  children  play  in  the  shade  ; 
no  dog  barks.  It  must  have  been  buried  in  the 
grave  of  Goffe;  and  this  is  its  silent  and  delightful 
ghost. 

Emerging  from  the  spell,  we  rise  slowly  along  a 
gradual  ascent  to  Amherst.  This  is  no  ghost,  for 
it  is  half  past  four  by  the  college  clock,  and  a  rill 
of  youth  pours  out  of  each  barrack  door  and  flows 
to  the  recitation-room.  And  what  a  prospect  they 
see  from  every  window  and  every  point  of  the  aca- 
demic hill !  The  whole  luxuriant  valley  is  unroll- 
ed to  their  eyes ;  the  range  of  Holyoke,  and  Tom, 


and  all  the  lesser  graceful  hills.  The  noble  elms 
tranquilize  the  landscape.  It  is  the  most  cultiva- 
ted, genial,  exquisite  scene.  And  the  college  is 
worthy  of  its  site.  It  does  not  stand  in  perpetual 
contemplation  of  the  beautiful  panorama  without 
resolving  that  the  bodies  of  its  children  shall  be 
kept  in  such  high  condition  that  their  minds  shall 
be  healthy  and  open  to  the  influence  and  inspiration 
of  nature. 

It  has  therefore  erected  a  spacious  and  perfectly- 
appointed  Gymnasium,  and  every  member  of  every 
college  class  is  required  to  attend  daily  and  exercise 
his  muscle  as  in  the  other  rooms  he  must  attend  and 
exercise  his  mind.  Every  class  has  its  captain, 
elected  by  itself,  whose  duty  is  to  see  that  it  faith- 
fully does  the  exercises.  As  we  sat  in  the  gallery, 
to  which  the  towns-people  are  admitted,  the  Pro- 
fessor struck  a  march  upon  the  piano,  and  the  junior 
class  entered,  arrayed  in  flannel  shirts,  waist!  amis, 
loose  trowsers,  and  light  shoes.  They  filed  in  upon 
both  sides  of  the  room  and  fell  to  work.  It  was  at 
first  uniform  and  in  time  with  the  music ;  then  it 
was  at  will.  Two  of  the  students  were  really  mas- 
ters in  the  apparently  perilous  feats  of  the  trapeze. 
The  others  leaped,  swung  along  the  ladders  and 
bars,  climbed,  tumbled,  pulled,  and  finally  tossed  a 
fair-haired  wight  in  a  blanket  or  a  canvas.  He  shot 
twenty  feet  into  the  air  and  fell  again  upon  the 
stretched  surface  below.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seemed 
pleasanter  to  toss  than  to  be  tossed.  The  athletic 
skill  of  this  body  of  young  men  was  striking. 

Bu1  the  most  striking  impression  of  all  was  that 
of  this  invasion  of  college  traditions.  What  would 
Mr.  John  Cotton,  or  the  Beverend  Increase  Mather, 
or  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  over  the  river  in  Nor- 
thampton, have  said  if  they  had  seen  such  antics  as 
parts  of  a  collegiate  education  !  Yet  a  wiser  inno- 
vation was  never  made.  It  prophesies  that  the  sal- 
low, stooping,  attenuated  form  shall  no  longer  be 
the  sign  of  the  scholar;  that  there  is  no  necessary 
antagonism  between  muscle  and  mind;  and  when 
we  observed  a  nimble  and  accomplished  gymnast 
striding  and  throwing  himself  with  freedom  and 
skill,  and  with  a  rosy  cheek  and  bright  clear  eye, 
it  was  peculiarly  agreeable  to  hear  that  he  was  one 
of  the  best  scholars  in  the  class.  This  recitation  at 
least  tells  upon  the  hospital  register.  Since  the 
system  was  introduced  the  cases  of  illness  among 
the  students  are  signally  reduced  in  number.  In- 
deed the  change  in  the  proportion  of  sick  cases  to 
the  w  hole  number  of  men  is  truly  extraordinary. 

It  was  a  strange  step  from  the  slumber  and  In- 
dian memories  of  Iladley  to  the  College  Gymna- 
sium, quivering  and  ringing  with  young  life.  But 
not  stranger  than  the  descent  from  the  college  tradi- 
tions of  a  century  ago  to  the  practices  we  beheld. 


fuitor's  totiirr. 

TOWABD  the  evening  of  one  sultry  day  last 
summer,  when  the  sidewalks  were  steaming 
off  the  last  patches  of  wet  remaining  from  the 
shower  which  had  just  passed,  and  left  the  air  closer 
and  more  oppressive  than  before,  while  the  cross- 
ings still  held  pools  to  he  splashed  by  every  slip- 
shod horse,  Officer  19 — ,  in  the  last  hour  of  his  beat, 
leaned  against  a  railing  on  the  shady  side  of  Canal 
Street,  folded  his  hands,  and  contemplated  wistfully 
the  tantalizing  proffer  of  "Sherry  Cobblers"  on  a 
staring  sign  in  the  opposite  doorway,  cursing  mean- 
while his  uniform,  which  at  the  same  time  kept 
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him  sweltering  and  forbade  him  to  touch  the  cool- 
ing draught.  Anon  his  impatient  eye  wandered  to 
the  pretty  feet  revealed  on  the  wet  crossings  ;  then 
turned  and  followed  warily  the  homeward  steps  of 
Mr.  Finnegan,  whose  course  grew  wayward  under 
the  effect  of  the  oppressive  heat — or  of  antidotes 
therefor. 

It  chanced  that  Miss  Bloomerine,  coming  down 
from  the  head-quarters  of  Health  and  Dress  Reform, 
in  Laight  Street,  her  hair  cut  short  and  her  figure 
despoiled  of  artificial  developments,  had,  for  this  oc- 
casion— albeit  her  soul  loved,  and  her  limbs  refused 
to  part  from,  those  goodly  garments  which  have 
long  been  the  distinguishing  glory  of  the  sterner 
sex — shrouded  her  dark-blue  trowsers  in  a  gown 
of  the  accustomed  length,  to  avoid  present  annoy- 
ance, and  stepping  briskly  into  Canal  Street,  lifted 
her  skirt  at  the  wet  crossing  just  when  the  19 — th 
protector  of  our  rights  was  scanning  that  particular 
vicinity.  His  eager  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing which  bore  exact  resemblance  to  his  own 
manly  costume,  and  the  nerves  of  his  keen  nostrils 
suggested  mice. 

Fifteen  recreant  soldiers,  idling  in  the  streets  on 
frivolous  pretexts  while  the  army  was  in  need,  had 
in  two  weeks  fallen  into  his  vigilant  hands  and  been 
returned  to  the  ranks.  He  had  felt  some  sympathy 
for  Smith,  whose  family  was  needy  ;  and  for  Jones, 
whose  furlough  was  wasted  in  search  for  transport- 
ation ;  but  a  man  who  would  shirk  his  duty  in  such 
ignoble  disguise  as  this  now  before  him  provoked 
his  honest  soul  to  wrath. 

He  grasped  the  unoffending  Reformer  by  the 
shoulder,  exclaiming,  "  I  arrest  you  as  a  deserter  !" 

Remonstrance  was  unavailing.  "  Don't  touch 
me,  Sir  !  You  ought  to  be  ashamed!  I  it  hall  wear 
what  I  like,  and  without  your  choosing  it ;  and  I 
won't  submit  to  insult  and  tyranny  from  such 
creatures !" 

Mr.  Roundsman  said  it  was  pretty  well  played, 
but  he  was  too  old  a  bird,  etc.,  and  he  marched  her 
to  the  station-house.  A  little  examination  set  the 
matter  right,  and  the  discomfited  19 —  returned  to 
the  uncensuring  bosom  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  who  lives  opposite,  and  generally 
takes  a  little  walk  with  Roundsman  after  sundown, 
says  he  found  him  rather  thoughtful  and  downcast 
that  evening,  and  when  he  asked  him  if  it  had  not 
been  an  uncommon  hot  day,  Roundsman  pinched 
the  straw  in  his  julep,  and  said,  "he  must  either 
have  a  different  beat  or  be  released  from  detective 
duty." 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 

George  W  chronicled  in  the  Drawer  before.  I 

will  add  these  trifles  to  his  posthumous  papers: 

When  George  went  West,  some  years  ago,  to  ac- 
cept a  position  in  a  banking-house,  he  neglected  to 
liquidate  some  few  personal  accounts  before  his  de- 
parture. A  New  York  tailoring  establishment,  who 
had  a  bill  of  some  little  standing  against  him,  hear- 
ing of  his  change  of  residence  and  the  position  he 
occupied,  took  measures  to  collect  their  account,  by 
drawing  a  draft  on  him  at  three  days' sight,  attach- 
ing a  receipted  bill  thereto,  with  the  instructions  to 
deliver  the  bill  upon  payment  of  the  draft.  This 
they  handed  to  their  bank  for  collection,  supposing 
that  George  would  be  embarrassed  into  immediate 
payment  by  the  presentation  of  a  bill  in  such  a  shape. 
But  George  never  knew  that  peculiar  sensation. 

It  so  happened  that  the  Western  correspondent 
of  their  bank  was  the  banking  firm  with  whom 


George  was  engaged,  and  for  whom  he  was  then 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  notary  public.  The  draft 
was  received  by  the  firm  and  handed  over  to  George, 
who  summoning  the  presence  of  his  fellow-clerks', 
he  presented  the  draft  duly  to  himself  for  accept- 
ance and  payment,  both  of  which  being  refused,  he 
duly  protested  the  draft  for  non-acceptance  and  in 
due  time  for  non-payment,  returning  it  to  the  New 
York  bank  with  a  charge  of  one  dollar  and  a  half 
for  his  legal  fees,  which  of  course  had  to  be  paid  by 
the  tailors,  who  have  since  probably  devised  some 
other  means  of  appealing  to  George's  embarrass- 
ment ! 


On  another  occasion,  when  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties  as  notary  public,  he  had  to  serve 
a  personal  notice  of  protest  on  an  indorser,  and, 
proceeding  to  the  house  where  he  understood  the 
man  lived,  he  rang  the  bell,  which  was  answered  by 
a  vixenish-looking  woman.  To  his  inquiry,  "Does 
Mr.  Brown  live  here?"  she  replied,  in  a  snappish 
and  insolent  tone,  "No!  Mr.  Brown  don't,  live, 
here ! !"  increasing  the  accent  on  each  word  of  the 
sentence,  and  slamming  the  door  in  the  face  of  the 
disgusted  notary.  He  pursued  his  way  back  sev- 
eral blocks  toward  his  office,  but  suddenly  turned 
and  jerked  the  door-bell  violently.  On  the  imme- 
diate reappearance  of  the  woman  at  the  door  he 
stuck  up  his  nose,  and,  imitating  her  style  and  man- 
ner in  addressing  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  Well !  who, 
said,  he  did!  !"  turning  in  an  instant,  and  walking 
off  without  another  word,  leaving  the  confounded 
female  to  reflect  on  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 
"  What's  sass  for  the  goose  is  sass  for  the  gander." 


A  good  old  Dutchman  of  our  State  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  his  son  "Hans"  to  the  mill  every 
Saturday  afternoon  with  a  bag  of  grain.  This  was 
slung  across  the  back  of  old  Rawbones,  a  sorrel  and 
sony-looking  horse  ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  bag 
maintain  its  balance  a  large  stone  was  put  in  one 
end  of  the  bag,  while  the  grain  was  pendent  in  the 
other.  One  day  Hans  had  the  task  of  getting  the 
corn  ready  for  mill,  and  by  chance  forgetting  the 
stone,  as  he  seized  the  bag  the  inclosed  grain  part- 
ed, and  he  found  the  load  equably  balanced  on  the 
back  of  Rawbones.  Turning,  he  spied  the  stone, 
and  examining  the  burden  discovered  that  the  load 
went  quite  as  well  without  it  as  with.  In  joy  at 
his  great  discovery,  Hans  yelled  at  the  old  man, 
who  was  in  the  corn-house : 

"Fader!  fader!  come 'ere!" 

"  Vot's  you  want,  Hans?"  said  the  old  farmer, 
coming  out. 

"Looks  here,  fader !  I've  kot  ter  corn  palanccd 
in  ter  pag  mi  tout  ter  sthonc  in  one  ent !" 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  Ilans's  strange  in- 
novation, and  in  a  voice  choked  with  wrath  at  the 
presumption  of  the  youth,  said : 

"  Dake  tat  off!  dake  it  off",  an'  but  dat  sthone  in 
ter  pag,  like  it  was  pefore !  Yous  granfadcr  went 
to  mill  mit  a  sthonc  in  ter  pag  ter  balance  it,  and 
yous  old  fader  too,  an'  now  you  goes  an'  sets  youself 
up  as  you  knows  more  dan  both  of 'um  !  I  whips 
you.  Hans,  dake  it  off,  an'  but  der  sthone  in  ter 
pag!" 

Hans  did  as  directed,  and  with  the  monstrous 
pebble  in  one  end  of  the  bag,  and  the  grain  in  the 
other,  old  Rawbones  went  on  his  journey,  and  the 
world  moved  on. 

A  comical  fellow  of  our  town,  named  Sayles, 
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was  one  day  in  one  of  the  stores  when  a  little  boy 
came  in  selling  grapes  from  a  small  basket.  Sayles 
thought  he  would  have  a  little  fun,  and  began  with : 
"  Boy,  how  much  will  you  ask  for  what  grapes  I 
can  eat?" 

The  little  fellow  eyed  him  as  if  to  ascertain  his 
alimentary  capacity,  and  replied,  "A  shillin'." 

Sayles  loved  grapes,  and  they  rapidly  disappear- 
ed before  him,  till  the  basket  was  empty  and  he 
had  called  for  more.  The  boy  was  astonished,  but 
nevertheless  supplied  him  with  a  few  more  clusters, 
when,  with  a  wink  at  the  by-standers,  S.  pro- 
nounced himself  satislied,  and  paid  the  shilling. 
The  next  year  it  happened  that  Sayles  met  the 
same  boy  selling  graphs  at  the  same  place,  and  re- 
calling his  former  bargain,  again  Accosted  the  boy 
with  : 

"Say,  boy,  what  will  you  ask  for  what  grapes  I 
can  eat  this  time  ?" 

The  boy,  remembering  quite  as  well,  replied, 
shutting  one  eye  slightly  : 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Sayles,  we've  concluded 
that  we  can  t  alTord  to  wholesale  our  grapes  this 
year !" 

A  hearty  laugh  followed,  and  t lie  crowd  took  a 
few  clusters  of  grapes  at  Sayles*.*  expense. 

In*  the  village  of  R  ,  in  Vermont,  a  man  by 

the  nam  ■  of  Williams  was  arrested  by  his  neighbor, 
(Irecn,  for  stealing  a  barrel  of  apple-sass.  The  ease 
was  cl.ar  against  Williams,  for  the  apple-sass  was 
found  in  his  posses-ion.  The  trial  was  In  11  at  the 
village  tavern  in  the  evening,  ami  of  course  l.ir  «• 
numbers  Hocked  to  hear  the  trial  l>efore  Justice 

11  .     A  lawyer  happcm  d  to  put  up  there  that 

night  who  was  fond  of  fun,  and  he  volunteered  t'> 
defend  Williams.  The  court  was  duly  opened,  and 
the  evidence  taken  again-t  Williams.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  Williams's  guilt ;  when  the  lawyer  wry 
gravely  arose  and  stated  that  he  was  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  the  criinin.il  law  of  Vermont,  ami  that 
there  was  not  one  word  from  beginning  to  end  in 
the  statutes  in  regard  to  apple-sass,  and  therefore, 
said  he,  1  move  that  a  n  I'e  pros.  l»e  entered,  and 
the  prisoner  discharged.  The  Court  coincided,  and 
Williams  was  set  at  liberty. 

Green  said  he  thought  it  was  very  hard  to  lose 
his  apple-sass  ;  but  he  must  submit  tc.  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  as  the  Court  ruled  that  it  was  an  old 
maxim  of  law  that  it  w  is  brtfrr  f<>r  nine  innocent 
persons  to  escape  than  for  one  guilty  one  to  be  pun- 
ished! 


FnoM  St.  Louis  we  have  the  following: 
A  few  months  after  the  battle  of  I'ittsburg  Land- 
ing a  Colonel  of  a  Missouri  regiment  was  in  this 
city  ami  in  one  of  our  prominent  banks,  the  Presi- 
dent of  which  was  professedly  a  "  Union  man,"  but 
whose  l< sympathies"  were  with  the  "rebs." 

The  Colonel  went  on  to  give  a  descriprion  of  the 
forces  on  both  sides,  and  a  full  account  of  the  situ-' 
ation,  and  that  our  forces  on  the  first  day's  fight 
were  attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers,  and  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  gun -boats  ["Blast  the 
gun-boats !''  said  the  President,  solo  race,  but  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  all  present]  our  forces  must 
have  beim  driven  into  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
compl  tely  annihilated.  At  the  time  this  occurred 
the  Gener.d  commanding  the  Department  ordered 
an  assessment  to  be  made  upon  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens to  support  the  "  Union  refugees"  who  were 
coming  into  our  city,  and  this  Bank  President,  who 


had  not  been  assessed,  supposed  he  would  be  as- 
sessed at  least  $5000  for  his  allowing  himself  to  so 
express  himself,  and  the  next  morning  sent  to  the 
General's  head-quarters  $2000. 


In  reading  the  Drawer  an  incident  was  recalled 
to  my  mind  which  you  may  deem  worthy  of  a  place : 

My  wife  has  a  sister,  a  bright-eyed  little  girl  of 
four  years.  Slu  was  looking  out  of  the  window. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Joslin,  well  known  in  the 
neighborhood,  was  standing  in  the  street,  lie  is 
singularly  ill-favored  in  form  and  face ;  he  was  in- 
etaed  in  a  bundle  of  rags  that  indicated  his  total 
disregard  of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  was  upon 
the  whole  a  very  scaly-looking  specimen.  Little 
I  an  ma  regarded  him  thoughtfully  tor  some  time  ;  at 
last,  being  unable  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  queries  which  arose  in  her  mind,  she  turned  to 
her  mother,  and  said,  "Mamma,  did  God  make 
Joslin  r 


Soldiers'  fun  is  often  very  grotesque.  We  were- 
on  a  march  in  West  Tennessee,  dust  before  dark 
one  evening  we  came  to  a  slough  with  one  of  those, 
treacherous  corduroy  bridges  so  dangerous  to  the- 
unwary  traveler.  A  part  of  the  regiment  had  pass- 
ed over  in  safety,  when  an  unlucky  wight,  missing 
the  concealed  corduroy,  tumbled  like  an  overgrown 
bull-frog  into  the  water.  For  a  few  moments  a 
cavalry  hat  and  the  two  ears  of  a  horse  were  visi- 
ble above  the  tlood,  and  when  the  dripping  trooper 
em<  r  :<  d  on  the  marchward  side  of  Jordan  two  or 
three  criu  bhe.irted  wags  s  t  up  one  of  those  lively, 
rejoicing  tunes  so  common  at  camp-meetings.  The 
excitem  ut  r MM  bed  its  height,  however,  when  some 
one  sang  out  with  an  inimitable  snuffle  and  shout, 
"  Sing  on,  brethren,  my  wife  '11  jinc  next!" 

At  another  time  in  Mi  Bl&slppl  a  rebel  was  caught 
who  was  accused  of  being  a  spy.  As  usual  in  such 
cases,  there  was  strong  talk  of  hanging.  Beforo 
starting  on  the  march  next  morning  the  question 
arose,  what  hid  been  done  with  the  spy?  "They 
hung  him  at  daybreak  this  morning,"  says  some 
one,  confidently.  14  Ne  they  didn't,"  said  our  or- 
derly sergeant,  dryly  ;  "he  had  a  sore  throat,  and 
they  excused  him!" 


Om;  of  the  lively  boys  on  the  United  States  ship 
A  Hampshire,  in  Port  Royal  Harbor,  writes  to 
the  Drawer: 

The  Sew  Hampshire  has  been  stationed  in  Port 
Royal  Harbor.  South  Carolina,  for  some  time  past, 
and  has  l>een  doing  duty  as  a  store  and  receiving 
ship  for  the  Atlantic  squadron.  As  6he  is  a  large 
vessel,  in  fact  first-class,  she  necessarily  requires  a 
large  crew  to  man  her  (some  700  men). 

<  >ur  captain  believes  that  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness,  and  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  send  so 
many  men  ashore  to  bathe,  they  are  allowed  to  "go 
off"  the  ship  three  times  a  week. 

We  have  on  board  a  "  broth  of  a  boy"  from  the 
Emerald  Isle  named  Donohuc*;  but  as  he  is  always 
talking  about  the  "ould  count hry,  "and  particularly 
his  native  countv,  he  has  been  christened  "Done- 
gal" by  the  "Old  Shell-backs." 

On  the  first  day  the  boys  were  all  in  a  fever  of 
excitement,  but  none  more  so  than  "  Donegal,"  and 
all  were  anxiously  awaiting  "5  bells"  (G^  o'clock) 
— the  time  appointed  for  the  bath.  It  came  at  last, 
and  the  boatswain's  mates  piped  "all  hands  over- 
board."   No  sooner  said  than  done.    In  five  min- 
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utes  the  boys  were  shouting,  diving,  splashing, 
plunging,  and  in  fact  enjoying  themselves  as  only 
"  old  salts"  can  in  salt-water.  All  this  time  Don- 
ohue  was  observed  running  from  forecastle  to  quar- 
ter-deck, and  from  quarter-deck  to  forecastle,  ap- 
parently as  one  distracted,  or  as  if  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  himself.  The  officer  of  the  deck 
espied  him  and  called  him  aft. 

"  Can  you  swim,  t  Donegal  ?' " 

"Is  it  swim?  Me?  Faix  an' I  used  to  be  count- 
ed the  most  beautifulest  swimmer  in  all  the  coun- 
thry  round." 

"  Then  off  with  vour  clothes,  and  overboard  you 
go." 

The  next  minute  "  Donegal,"  who  believed  in 
obeying  orders  if  he  did  break  owners,  was  floun- 
dering in  the  water,  throwing  his  arms  around  like 
the  fans  of  a  wind-mill ;  and  every  time  his  head 
appeared  above  water  he  cried,  lustily,  "Help! 
licit)!  Pultmeout!  Pult  me  out !"  The  officers 
and  men  alike  were  convulsed  with  laughter;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  boatswain,  who  "Pult  him 
out,"  he  would  have  found  a  watery  grave.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak  the  officer  of  the  deck 
said  to  him  : 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  could  swim?" 

"Sure  an'  so  I  could  in  the  ould  counthry;  but 
thin  there  wasn't  sich  a  heft  av  wather,  an'  I  al- 
wavs  had  wan  fut  on  the  bottom." 


Potomac  Flotilla,  went  up  the  Patuxent  River  to 
the  farms,  to  make  a  friendly  call  on  the  officer  in 
command,  and  Austin  heard  the  orders  given  to  pre- 
pare for  the  reception  of  the  expected  company. 
With  an  intense  look  he  went  to  the  Adjutant  of 
the  post,  and  inquired  what  time  the  show  would 
be  along,  and  if  the  cage  would  be  a  large  one  ?  On 
inquiry  being  made  as  to  his  meaning,  it  came  out 
that  he  took  the  flotilla  for  a  menagerie,  and  the  gal- 
lant Commodore  for ' '  the  biggest  gorilla"  of  the  show ! 


One  day  "Donegal,"  who  is  always  up  to  some 
mischief  or  other,  happened  to  offend  one  of  our 
chief  petty  officers  (who,  by-the-by,  is  only  about ! 
five  feet  two  in  his  high-heeled  boots).    Aforesaid  j 
petty  officer  has  been  nicknamed  "  Pomposity,"  on  | 
account  of  the  "  airs  he  puts  on."    Well,  "  Pomp-  j 
osity"  was  in  a  towering  passion,  and  threatened 
several  times  to  strike  "Donegal."   He  had  threat- 
ened so  often  that  the  boys  were  tired  hearing  him. 
The  last  time  he  menaced  him  "Donegal"  cut  him 
short  with : 

"See  here,  wee  Hop-o'-me-tumb,  if  you  sthrike 
me  an'  I  find  it  out,  be  the  powers  av  mud  (an'  that's 
a  big  oath),  I'll  larrup  ye  wid  a  rope's  end  till  ye 
can't  sit  down  fur  a  week  widout  sthanditi'  wp/" 


While  traveling  with  a  friend  between  P  

and  S         we  passed  a  neglected  and  dilapidated 

house,  that  in  its  better  days  had  been  used  as  an 
inn.  Its  crumbled  appearance  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, and  particularly  an  old  sign,  upon  which  all 
that  could  now  be  read  was  "  X  Ale." 

"  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  proprietor  of 
that  inn  ?"  said  my  friend. 

"No,"  I  answered,  innocently. 

"  He  X  Ale(d)  too  much,"  said  he,  "and  kicked 
the  bucket." 

These  gleanings  from  the  freedmen  on  the  Gov- 
ernment farms  at  St.  Mary's  County,  Maryland,  are 
interesting,  to  show  the  material  to  be  worked  upon 
and  fitted  for  higher  usefulness : 

Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Drawer  who  have  vis- 
ited the  head-quarters  of  the  Government  farms  in 
Maryland  will  remember  Austin,  one  of  the  freed- 
men there.  Austin,  who  is  a  Virginian,  "  is  a  right 
smart  boy,"  as  they  say  in  Maryland,  but  has  some 
very  queer  ideas  of  his  own  about  matters  and  things 
in  general,  which  being  ventilated  causes  a  vast 
amount  of  fun  among  the  officers  on  duty  at  the 
head-quarters — as  for  instance : 

Some  short  time  ago  Commodore  Parker,  of  the 


We  have  also  our  colored  chaplain,  who  is  of 
very  great  use  to  us  in  teaching  morality,  etc.,  to 
the  people.  One  Sunday  "Uncle  Peter"  was  in- 
vited to  preach  before  some  company  visiting  the 
head-quarters.  The  drawing-room  was  prepared 
for  his  use,  and  his  colored  choir  invited  to  sing. 
After  a  large  amount  of  screaming,  which  they 
called  singing,  Uncle  Peter  took  his  text,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  some  of  his  white  brethren, 
divided  his  discourse  into  heads,  and  proceeded  to 
expound  them. 

"  Repent  of  your  sins  and  be  saved,  for  it  is  writ- 
ten, Though  your  sins  are  as  black  as  scarlet  and  as 
red  as  treason  yet  shall  you  be  cleaned;  and  I  say 
unto  you  dat  though  in  de  morning  you  be  as  green 
as  de  grass  dat  groweth,  in  de  evening  you  shall 
flourish  away  and  be  gone  !" 

Uncle  Peter  followed  soon  after  with  another 
statement  that  caused  some  smiles  to  appear  on  the 
faces  of  his  white  auditors.  Speaking  of  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  he  said :  "  You  see  dat,  when  de  Gos- 
pel was  first  made,  Mr.  Luther  took  it  and  preached 
it  in  London,  France,  Boston,  and  other  foreign  na- 
tions of  the  world,  to  the  edifying  of  much  people." 
And  then  closed  with  a  prayer  for  the  officers  and 
cdl  their  relatudes,  white  and  colored! 


On  another  occasion  Uncle  Peter  took  for  his 
text  the  words  of  Pilate,  "Behold  the  man  I"  After 
repeating  his  text  several  times,  he  seemed  to  want 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  text,  and  so  commenced  with: 
"And  nowr,  my  beloved  hearers,  I  wants  you  to 
understand  just  what  dis  means.  I  don't  want  you 
to  make  no  mistake  about  it.  When  he  gave  him 
up  into  their  hands  and  said,  '  Behold  de  man  !'  dat 
is  as  if  he  should  say,  'Now  you  see  what  a  pickle 
yous  got  him  in!' " 

These  come  to  the  Drawer  from  Michigan  : 

Dr.  K  was  riding  this  spring  over  a  country 

road,  and  meeting  a  pedestrian  slowly  making  his 
way  through  the  mud,  asked  him  to  ride.  In  the 
conversation  which  followed  the  stranger  began  to 
give  a  tedious  account  of  the  illness  of  a  cousin  of 
his  wife's  sister,  or  some  other  near  relative — I've 
forgotten  the  precise  degree  of  consanguinity.  A  n  x- 
ious  to  cut  his  story  short,  the  Doctor  asked  what 
her  disease  was.  "  Wa'al,"  was  the  reply,  "they 
say  she  has  got  a  spine  in  her  back,  and  information 
on  the  brain."  A  little  of  that  latter  complaint 
wouldn't  injure  some  other  people  we  wot  of. 

Tom  is  a  Michigander  who  is  a  decided  genius  in 
his  own  way,  and  sees  the  funny  side  of  life  as  well 
as  any  other  man.  Being  at  dinner  at  a  hotel  once, 
he  called  for  a  plate  of  mock  turtle  soup,  which  was 
down  on  the  bill  of  fare.  Something  in  the  con- 
tents of  his  dish  when  it  came  caused  him  to  inves- 
tigate it  closely  for  a  moment,  and  then  call  the 
waiter,  when  the  following  conversation  ensued  : 
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"  What  kind  of  soup  did  vou  say  this  was,  wait- 
er?" 

"Mock  turtle,  Sah." 

"You  are  mistaken  entirely;  it  is  real  turtle,  I 
should  say.  Isn't  that  a  turtle?"  pointing  as  he 
spoke  to  a  defunct  cockroach  of  creditable  dimen- 
sions which  was  floating  on  the  top  of  the  soup. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  evidence  that  all  the 
fools  are  not  dead,  and  that  some  of  them  ' '  keep 
school."    He  says : 

Lest  you  may  think  that  the  literary  institutions 
of  the  country  out  West  have  not  survived  the  war, 
let  me  quote  to  you  from  the  recently-issued  An- 
nual Circular  of  one  of  them,  as  follows : 

"The  mental  and  moral  culture  of  youth  is  the  bright- 
est boon  within  the  circumference  of  parental  ability  and 
liberality.  Favor  a  youth  with  useful  knowledge  and 
moral  stamina,  and  you  qualify  him  pre-eminently  for  the 
conflicts  of  lif<'.  The  paltry  pelf  of  laborious  years  may 
take  to  itself  wings  and  fly  away  or  perish  amidst  the  wide 
devastations  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  battle.  Bat  the 
genial  unction  of  intellectual  culture  will  survive  the 
shock  of  armies  and  the  dissolutions  of  empires,  and  will 
brighten  on  the  Klysian  fields  of  undying  felicity. 

44 The  method  of  instruction  is  purely  exegetical.  Am- 
ple e  lucidation  is  cheerfully  given,  and  radical  profundity 
assiduously  sought  after.  We  are  decidedly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  young  gentleman  or  lady  aspirant  to  literary 
proficiency  and  business  or  professional  usefulness  can  not 

adumbrate  a  more  auspicious  future  than  to  come  to  

College.  Come,  rural  boy,  fropi  the  distant  mountains 
and  swamps.  Let  poverty  no  longer  obscure  the  light  of 
thy  genius ! 

14  Come,  precocious  youth,  circumvontrd  by  the  seduc- 
tive and  fearful  temptations  incident  to  city  residence! 

"Come,  battle-Hcarred  veteran,  from  the  gory  field, 
crowned  with  perennial  laurels  of  imperishable  glory! 

44  The  champion  of  liberty,  the  victor  of  the  country's 
enemies,  return  from  your  long  expatriation,  immure 
yourself  in  collegiate  walls,  and  rejoin  the  militant  host 
armed  against  the  two  greatest  enemies  of  humanity, 
namely — iguorauce  and  vice." 

Now,  Mr.  Drawer,  if  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
feel  like  "  adumbrating,"  the  way  is  open. 


A  puovost  MARSHAL  writes:  The  following  in- 
cident happened  in  our  office  the  other  day.  One 
of  the  provost  guard  brought  a  colored  man  into  the 
office  charged  with  stealing  water-melons.  The 
charge  was  proved,  and  I  sentenced  him  to  ton  days 
in  the  provost  guard-house.  As  lie  wus  being  led 
away  I  said  to  him : 

"  I  hope,  Tom,  that  I  shall  never  see  you  here 
again." 

He  turned  to  me  with  a  peculiarly  shrewd  ex- 
pression and  said : 

"  You  wouldn't  ha'  seed  me  dis  time,  Cap'n,  if 
de  sogers  hadn't  a  fotch  me." 


You  may  not  be  aware,  Mr.  Drawer,  that  there 
is  a  place  within  twelve  hours'  ride  of  you  called 
Burlington.  Well,  there  is;  and  its  denizens  de- 
light in  terming  it  the  "Queen  City  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,"  which,  by-the-way,  is  tolerably  easy  to  be, 
as  there  are  no  other  cities  on  the  lake.  Burlington 
rejoices  in  a  little  patch  of  grass  and  trees,  near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  which  is  to  it  what  the  Common 
is  to  Boston,  though  the  citizens  do  not  make  a  pro- 
portionate ado  about  it.  Within  this  inclosure  (it 
is  elegantly  surrounded  by  a  shabby,  tumble-down 
old  white  fence)  is  a  fountain,  which,  contrary  to 
the  general  custom,  does  play.  The  water  squirts 
out  of  a  trident  held  erect  in  the  hand  of  a  majestic 


little  figure  of  the  "Monarch  of  the  Briny,"  who 
stands  imposingly  upon  a  big  shell.    A  few  days 

ago  C  and  a  friend  were  sauntering  through  the 

"  Bark,"  and  envying  the  sea-god  his  continuous 
shower-bath,  for  the  day  was  hot  and  sultry  beyond 

relief.    Suddenly  C  turned  upon  his  companion 

and  demanded,  energetically, 

"What  is  that  figure,  any  way?" 

"  Why,  it's  a  statue  of  Neptune,  of  course,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  No,  it  isn't ;  it's  a  statue-wet." 

Which  declaration  was  follow  ed  by  a  prescription, 

on  the  part  of  C  's  companion,  of  mild  lemonades 

for  the  tw  ain. 


At  about  this  very  time  one  whom  we  will  desig- 
nate as  A  was  very  much  struck  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  young  lady  from  Boston,  w  ho  with  her 
friends  stopped  a  few  days  in  the  city,  on  her  way 
to  Mansfield  Mountain.  Probably  few  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Draw  er  know  that  there  are  two  summits 
on  Mansfield,  called  the  41  Nose"  and  "Chin,"  the 
outline  of  the  mountain  being  supposed  to  resemble 

an  upturned  human  face.    Well,  after  Miss   

!  had  departed  from  the  "Queen  City,"  A  was 

:  lamenting  the  fact  in  the  company  of  some  friends, 
and  was  speculating  upon  the  chances  of  his  seeing 
her  again  were  he  to  follow  on  to  Mansfield.  I  lis  im- 
agination depicted  what  a  glorious  thing  it  would  be 
were  he  to  meet  her  there  in  a  frightful  gorge,  just 
in  time  to  save  her  from  some  horrible  catastrophe, 
'  such  as  those  English  are  always  having  in  the 
Alps.  The  "  frightful  gorge"  w  here  all  this  was  to 
happen  w  as  the  subject  of  much  general  comment, 

when  J  suddenly  broke  in  with  the  remark  : 

"  1  think  A  would  much  prefer  to  meet  Miss 

 between  the  Nose  and  Chin." 

Which  i  ut  a  quietus  to  all  the  romancings  of 
A  's  "fancy  wild." 

An  officer  on  duty  in  Macon,  Georgia,  last  August, 
wrote  to  the  Drawer  on  this  wise: 

An  amusing  affair  occurred  here  a  few  days  since, 
which  I  think  worthy  of  space:   Some  officers,  in 
company  with  an  ex-Captaiu  of  the  late  Confederacy, 
visited  a  Daguerrean  saloon  to  have  their  pictures 
'  taken,  and  while  looking  over  some  specimens  in 
I  walked  a  long,  lean,  lank  country  boy,  of  about  18 
I  years,  who  looked  over  their  shoulders  and  express- 
|  ed  his  desire  to  have  his  pictur  taken.    One  of  the 
I  officers  remarked  the  chief  operator  was  engaged 
!  just  then,  hut  thought  this  gentleman  (pointing  to 
j  the  Captain)  would  take  it.    "Certainly,  I  will ;" 
and  at  once  placed  Country  in  position,  w  ith  his  hat 
I  on  (a  dirty  slouch),  as  he  wished  it.    After  chang- 
i  ing  hiin  in  every  imaginable  ridiculous  position, 
keeping  the  poor  fellow  straining  his  eyes  for  near 
half  an  hour  (tlics  in  mean  time  swarming  around 
and  on  him),  he  gave  it  up,  remarking  the  only  way 
.  to  take  his  picture  was  by  inversion.    "  Inversion  ! 
]  what's  that?"    "  Why,  upside  down  ;  standing  on 
your  head,"  replied  the  Captain.     "All  right!" 
\  and  in  a  minute  Country  was  on  his  head,  heels 
!  through  the  canvas,  legs  apart,  and  was  cautioned 
not  to  wink — the  Captain,  with  watch  in  hand, 
walking  up  ami  down  for  five  minutes,  looking  as 
!  serious  as  an  owl,  while  poor  Country  held  on,  his 
!  eyes  bursting  from  his  head,  his  long  hair  dangling 
1  on  the  floor,  with  his  face  as  red  as  a  beet.  "  Time's 
,  up  !"  exclaimed  the  Captain  ;  down  tumbled  Coun- 
try.   In  a  few  minutes  the  Captain  returned,  and 
j  said  he  was  sorry,  but  he  had  winked  and  spoiled 
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the  picture,  but  would  succeed  if  he  called  to-mor- 
row, as  the  weather  was  unfavorable.  He  agreed, 
and  said  he  had  some  lady  friends  wanted  their pic-> 
furs — could  he  take  them?  "Oh  yes."  "Wa'al, 
but  does  you  take  them  by  inversion  also?"  "Oh, 
no:  not  necessarv." 


One  of  our  friends  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  says : 
I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  an  old  friend  of  my 
father's  living  in  this  State,  who  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  our  house,  and  whose  witty  sayings,  were 
they  recorded,  would  li  11  a  volume.  He  is,  or  was 
— the  old  man  ma}'  be  "gathered  to  his  fathers'' 
by  this  time — a  minister  of  the  old  Welsh  Calvin- 
istic  Methodist  persuasion,  and  an  excellent  divine, 
but  a  most  inveterate  joker.  His  appearance  in 
the  pulpit  before  he  was  fairly  warmed  with  his 
subject  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  His  pecul- 
iar habit  of  twitching  and  snuffing  his  nasal  organ, 
the  sly  twinkle  of  the  half-closed  eye,  aside  from 
the  dry  things  he  was  in  the  habit  of  inflicting  on 
his  congregation,  was  enough  to  provoke  the  mirth 
of  a  saint ;  and  I  have  often  choked  with  suppressed 
laughter  watching  the  solemn  old  deacons,  who 
( could  not  forbear  smiling  audibly  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. 

While  on  a  trip  many  years  ago  on  one  of  our 
lake  steamers,  from  Milwaukie  to  Chicago,  on  pro- 
ceeding  to  the  dinner-table  he  found  every  seat  oc- 
cupied except  that  of  the  carver,  at  the  head  of  the 
board.  A  voracious  appetite  consuming  him,  he, 
nothing  daunted,  took  the  vacant  seat,  and  casting 
his  eyes  along  the  table,  "Shinkin,"  as  he  was  fa- 
miliarly called,  or  "Shinkin  ddwywaith,"  as  he 
styled  himself,  "  Taffily,"  which  means  Twice  Shin- 
kin, his  name  being  Jenkin  Jenkins,  begged  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  be  informed  in  what  style 
they  preferred  their  carving  done,  English,  Trench, 
American,  or  Welsh.  The  majority  of  the  travel- 
ers having  had  some  little  taste  of  all  the  other 
methods,  of  course  called  for  the  Welsh,  whereup- 
on the  old  gentleman,  very  deliberately  selecting 
the  finest  cut  of  beef,  and  furnishing  himself  with 
an  abundance  of  every  thing  desirable  within  his 
reach,  sat  down,  recommending  the  balance  of  them 
to  go  and  do  likewise,  as  the  Welsh  were  in  the 
habit  of  always  helping  themselves. 


At  another  time  he  was  much  troubled  at  some 
disagreement  between  the  members  of  his  church, 
and  while  the}'  were  cutting  and  slashing  away  at 
one  another  he  got  up  in  his  scat,  and,  blinking  as 
usual,  told  them  that  unless  they  got  along  more 
harmoniously  and  stopped  their  quarreling  he  would 
do  something  for  them  that  the  devil  never  did, 
and  that  was  to  "leave  them." 


In  illustration  of  his  style  of  discourse  witness 
the  following,  which  I  can  translate  but  imperfect- 
ly:* His  text  was  upon  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
t he  devil.  "  In  the  first  place,"  he  says,  "  we  will 
take  a  furtive  glance  at  the  world;  secondly,  we'll 
proceed  to  give  a  slight  touch  to  the  flesh ;  and 
thirdly,  we  shall  endeavor  to  hurry  on  as  fast  as 
possible  to  the  devil" 

Among  the  many  good  things  to  which  the 
Drawer  treats  its  readers  arc  the  reported  sharp 
sayings  of  little  folks.  And  apropos  perhaps  would 
be  an  off-hand  observation  made  by  a  cousin  of  the 
writer,  a  little  five-year-old  girl— gvho,  by-the-way, 
has  a  baby  brother,  of  whom  she  is  quite  proud. 


[  The  other  day  the  little  fellow  was  lying  on  his  face 
upon  the  floor,  and,  notwithstanding  his  attempted 
movements,  was  as  helpless  as  a  capsized  turtle. 
Watching  his  crab-like  efibrts,  I  remarked,  "  What 
a  queer-looking  fish  !  I  wonder  of  what  sort  you 
are?"  when  my  doubts  were  at  once  dispelled  by 
Gracie  saying,  "  Why,  a  sun  [son]  fish,  of  course!" 


"Willy,"  said  an  interesting  young  mother  to 
her  youngest  hopeful,  "do  you  know  what  the  dif- 
ference is  between  body  and  soul?  The  soul,  my 
child,  is  what  you  love  with  ;  the  body  carries  you 
about.  This  is  your  body,"  touching  the  little  fel- 
low's shoulder;  "but  there  is  something  deeper  in. 
You  can  feel  it  now.  What  is  it  ?"  "  Oh,  I  know," 
said  Willy,  with  a  flash  of  intelligence  in  his  eyes, 
"that's  my  flannel  shirt?" 


Onk  more  comes  from  the  brave  old  army : 

Mike  S  ,  of  the  — st  Illinois  Infantry,  was 

known  throughout  the  entire  division  to  which  his 
regiment  belonged  as  a  wit.  During  General  Slier- 
man's  famous  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  Gen- 
eral Kilpatrick  in  one  of  his  fights  suffered  severe- 
ly in  horses.  To  replenish  this  loss  General  Sher- 
man ordered  that  army  commanders  take  from  the 
infantry  all  horses  ridden  by  unauthorized  persons, 
and  turn  them  over  to  the  cavalry  for  use.  It  was 
done  accordingly,  and  of  course,  among  so  many,  a 
large  number  was  found  to  be  entirely  worthies-  : 
these  were  ordered  to  be  shot. 

The  morning  after  the  general  seizure  of  animals 

a  parly  of  officers — Mike  S  among  them — was 

riding  past  the  spot  where  the  worthless  horses 
were  being  shot.  As  the'party  rode  up  a  shot  w.  s 
fired,  an  old  animal  tumbled  over,  and  a  soldi'  r 
cried  out,  in  the  rich  brogue  of  old  Ireland  : 

"Be  dad,  boys,  but  wasn't  that  a  nice  shot!" 

Mike  heard  the  remark,  and  turning  to  his  com- 
panions, said : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  understood  that  these  horses  were 
taken  for  Kilpatrick  ;  but  it  appears  they  were  taken 
for  Patrick  to  kill!" 


In  these  times  of  defalcations  by  bankers  and 
bank-tellers,  the  following  is  worthy  a  place  in  the 
Drawer  • 

In  Ghicago  the  general  agent  of  a  well-known 
firm  of  Reaper  manufacturers  is  not  noted  for  wear- 
ing clothes  above  his  business,  which  amounts  to 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  ;  and  having  a  draft  of 
a  thousand  dollars  to  collect  of  one  of  the  banks,  he 
was  desired  by  the  well-dressed  and  polite  teller  to 
bring  some  one  who  was  known  to  both  parties  to 
identify  him.  Said  the  general  ag'  nt,  Do  I  look 
like  a  rogue  ?''  "  No,"  said  the  teller ;  "  but  your 
clothes  don't  look  as  if  you  were  in  the  habit  of 
handling  so  much  money  "  "  Well,"  said  the  agent, 
"  they  arc  paid  for — are  yours?" 


A  PHILADELPHIA  correspondent  says: 
I  have  thought  that  the  most  touching  and  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  our  late  President  was  paid  by  my 
little  son,  who  was  five  years  old  last  May. 

Georgy  was  noted  during  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  lHfil  for  his  linn  adherence  t"  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Nothing  could  turn  him  from  hjfl  faith;  coaxing, 
teasing,  bribery,  had  no  effect.  Hi-  elder  brother 
of  eight  would  sometimes  get  shaky,  and  DUOS  open- 
ly declared  for  M'Clellan.  Gcorgy's  indignation 
was  great,  and  his  brother  was  shamed  into  a  re- 
turn to  his  old  faith  by  the  epithets  that  w  ere  heap' d 
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upon  him.    After  the  election  his  delight  was  un-  j 
bounded,  and  his  enthusiasm  would  burst  forth  in  j 
spontaneous  cheers  "for  Abraham  Lincoln  Andrew 
Johnson"  (for  so  he  would  run  the  names  together),  [ 
much  to  the  amusement  of  persons  in  the  stores,  the 
streets,  the  cars,  and  at  table. 

The  assassination  came.  Georgy  was  very  quiet, 
and  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  he  felt  or  thought 
of  the  matter.  One  night  I  had  occasion  to  go  to 
the  room  where  I  thought  he  was  lying  asleep  in  his 
crib.  While  I  was  getting  what  I  wanted  he  sud- 
denly said : 

"Papa,  what  would  von  do  with  me  if  I  were  to 
die?" 

"  Why,  Georgy,"  said  I,  "  I  suppose  we  would 
have  to  bury  you,  and  I  hope  you  would  go  to 
heaven." 

"Then,  papa,"  said  the  little  fellow,  with  an  air 
of  absolute  triumph,  "  I  could  see  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
much  as  I  please !" 


And  this  comes  from  the  West : 

Two  mischievous  boys  were  playing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  River.  A  boat-load  of  passengers  land- 
ed near  by.  One  of  the  party,  a  sportsman,  found 
a  hornet's  nest  hanging  to  the  limb  of  a  tree.  He 
shot  at  the  limb,  cutting  it  off,  the  nest  falling  to  1 
the  ground.  After  some  little  chat  among  the  party 
as  to  the  propriety  of  keeping  at  a  distance  from  the 
nest,  a  gentleman  said  he  would  give  fifty  cents  to 
any  one  who  would  go  and  pick  up  the  nest.  The 
older  of  the  boys  stepped  forward,  and  said,  "  Give 
me  the  money,  Sir,  and  I  will  pick  it  up."  The 
money  was  given  him  and  he  approached  the  nest, 
while  the  crowd  of  amused  passengers  were  chuck- 
ling over  the  anticipated  fun  of  seeing  "the  greedy 
boy"  get  stung  by  the  hornets.  But  the  tables  were 
soon  turned,  and  the  laugh  on  the  other  side;  for 
the  boy  seized  the  end  of  the  limb,  and  swinging  the 
nest  in  the  air,  started  on  a  keen  run  straight  lor 
the  crowd,  who,  soon  as  they  could  "comprehend 
(he  situation,"  started  on  a  promiscuous  run  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Some  screamed,  others  curst  d 
the  boy,  but  all  ran  for  dear  life,  while  the  li^ht- 1 
looted  boy  was  every  moment  Bearing  the  affrighted 
passengers.  At  length  the  hindmost  man — a  big, 
jolly,  corpulent  fellow — completely  gave  out,  and 
turning  upon  the  boy,  with  uplifted  hands  and  ap- 
pealing countenance,  called  out,  "Hold  on,  boy! 
lor  mercy's  sake  hold  on  !  It's  the  best  joke  I  ever 
saw  ;  but  I  can't  run  any  further  !'' 


At  the  November  elections  of  180-1  a  farmer  from 
M  Township,  along  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, went  to  N  early  in  the  morning  for  the 

purpose  of  voting. 

His  wife  wanted  some  pepper  and  salt.  Accord- 
ingly John,  whose  memory  was  treacherous,  made 
a  memorandum  of  the  articles  on  a  slip  of  paper, 

which  he  put  in  his  vest  pocket.    At  X   he 

procured  his  ticket,  and,  folding  it,  put  it  in  his 
vest  pocket  also. 

John  voted,  and  having  returned  home  his  wife 
asked  him,  "Why,  John,  where's  the  pepper  and 
salt  ?"  "  Well,"  says  John,  "  I'm  sure  I  writ  them 
down."  Reaching  into  his  pocket  he  discovered 
his  mistake.    Without  any  more  words  John  was 

off  for  N  again  before  he  could  hear  his  devoted 

spouse  calling  that  "it  did  not  matter  now."  Ar- 
riving at  N  ,  he  proceeded  to  the  polls  to  vote  | 

his  ticket,  when  the  Clerk  informed  him  that  he  ! 
had  voted. 


"No,"  says  John,  "  I  haven't." 
"  Your  name  is  down,  Sir,  as  having  voted,"  said 
the  Clerk. 

"Yes,"  says  John  (telling  how  he  mistook  the 
memorandum  for  the  ticket),  "  I  wanted  to  vote  for 
Gen'ral  M'Clellan,  an'  I  voted  for  Pepper  and  Salt'" 

The  Clerk  and  Judge,  together  with  those  at- 
tracted around,  were  convulsed  with  laughter.  Aft- 
er a  brief  discussion  the  Judge  decided  that  John 
had  voted  once,  therefore  he  could  not  vote  again. 

The  last  words  John  was  heard  to  utter  on  leav- 
ing the  polls  were,  "  Confound  the  pepper  an'  salt!" 

When  General  Sully,  last  summer,  on  his  expe- 
dition to  the  Devil's  Lake,  passed  Port  Berthed, 
quite  a  number  of  Indians  had  gathered  there  to  see 
him  and  make  peace.  They  complained  a  good  deal 
of  the  dry  weather,  and  wished  the  General  would 
make  rain  the  same  as  Father  de  Smet,  the  mission- 
ary that  used  to  see  them,  had  done.  The  General 
promised  them  he  would  do  the  best  he  could.  It 
happened  that  shortly  afterward  a  heavy  thunder- 
shower  passed,  flooding  every  thing,  'the  Indians 
were  greatly  pleased,  and  called  the  General  a  great 
medicine-man.  Bat  they  said  it  was  a  little  too 
much  at  once.  "  Well,"  said  the  General,  "  I  know 
it ;  but  I  couldn't  stop  the  thing  after  it  started!" 


A  Little  Rocker  in  Arkansas  writes  to  the 
Drawer:  While  I  was  at  home  in  the  autumn  of 
1862,  on  recruiting  service  with  Captain  Mason,  of 
Merrill's  Ilorse^— since  killed  in  Virginia,  while 
nobly  doing  his  duty  in  command  of  the  Eleventh 
Michigan  Cavalry — I  had  occasion  to  travel  about 
the  country  around  the  thriving  town  of  lbittlc 
Creek  in  search  of  recruits.  One  day  I  overtook 
old  Deacon  Cole,  with  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Nye,  walk- 
ing along  and  chatting  familiarly  on  their  way  to 
town.  As  I  rode  up  they  recognized  me,  and, 
Knowing  my  business,  proceeded  to  ask  me  many 
questions  in  regard  to  my  success  in  recruiting,  etc. 
Finally  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  all-absorb- 
ing topic  of  the  operations  of  the  armies  in  the  held, 
and  especially  of  the  immense  numbers  of  both 
armies  then  congregating  in  the  valleys  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  James  rivers,  and  of  the  probable  results 
of  the  impending  struggle;  when  the  old  Deacon, 
as  if  lighted  up  by  a  new  sense  of  the  attendant 
horrors,  broke  forth  thus:  "I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Nye,  thar'll  be  an  awful  time  thar  when  them  armies 
all  meet ;  tliarll  be  the  avfuhst  time  (Jod  ever  herrd 
on  /"  This  was  strictly  reverential,  and  expressed 
the  Deacons  horror  of  the  time  just  at  hand. 


HEBE  is  another  from  Little  Rock: 
We  were  talking  very  learnedly  at  the  breakfast- 
table  of  our  mess  one  morning,  of  voting  upon  the 
subject  of  negro  suffrage,  of  its  uses  and  abuses ; 
when  old  Henry,  our  black  cook,  hearing  the  suf- 
frage part,  gave  vent  to  his  injured  feelings  thus: 
"Oh.  mas'r,  I  hope  they  will  not  vote  for  de  poor 
nigger  to  suffer  any  more!  I  tink  dey  hab  suffered 
'nuff  already."  Of  course  we  explained,  and  Henry 
felt  better. 


"Sir,"  said  one  of  two  antagonists,  with  great 
dignity  to  the  other,  during  a  dispute  which  had 
not  been  confined  to  words,  "you  have  called  me  a 
liar  and  a  scoundrel,  you  have  spit  in  my  face,  you 
have  struck  me  twice.  I  hope  you  will  not  rouse 
the  sleeping  lion,  in  my  breast,  for  if  you  should,  I 
can  not  tell  what  may  be  the  consequences !" 
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